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PREFACE  TO  MILLION  OF  FACTS. 


Tmi  part  of  the  Tnunrj  of  Knowledge,  celled  "A  Miluon  or  Facts,"  ia 
bued  on  tiie  Eogliih  book  of  that  title,  from  the  memortiidm  of  an  eminent 
Kholar  aad  psbUelier  of  London,  hat  the  work  has  been  in  a  meuure  remodel 
l«d  here.  Tka  NCtiOM  relating  to  <!leogTB|»h]r,  Mythology,  and  lome  other  snb- 
j«ctf ,  hara  ham  taM^ated  in  the  former  parti  of  the  Treasury  of  Knowledge, 
tad  other  TalnaMt  matter  has  beea  added,  in  their  place,  to  this  portion  of  the 
work. 

Among  the  original  contribntioas  now  eompriaed  in  this  part,  are  the  follow 

iKg  by  the  late  Samnel  L.  Kn^yp,  Esq.,  a  distingoished  American  scholar  and 

writer,  ri%  :  a  sketch  of  the  Literatnreof  the  Jews  ;  a  saccinct  History  of  Amer- 

ican  Literatare,  from  the  earliest  times,  giring  a  sketch  of  some  of  the  most 

important  writers  and  their  works ;  also,  brief  annals  of  American  History,  with 

a  cursory  rlew  of  the  rise  and  progreee  of  the  Useful  Arts  among  us ;  and  other 

incidental  facts  as  they  came  to  the  mind  of  the  author,  which  he  thought  might 

be  acceptable  to  the  reader. 
I 

That  portion  of  the  work  under  tfle  head  of  "  Atmospherical  and  Aerial  Phe- 
nomena,** has  been  rerised  by  WBUam  C.  Redfield,  Esq.,  whose  writings  on 
scientiio  subjects  have  gained  hlia  a  high  reputation  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe ;  aad  aany  interesting  facts  will  be  found  stated  here,  which  do  not 
appear  ia  tha  Enoyelopedias  and  other  standard  works.  The  articles  under 
the  head  of  "Physical  Geography,"  have  been  prepared  by  the  sam^hand. 

A  volume  like  this  may  be  taken  up  as  a  matter  of  recreation,  when  the  reader 
has  but  a  short  time  to  spare,  and  aome  Taluablo  facts  may  be  stored  in  his 
memory  for  future  contemplation  and  use.  When  one  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  memoranda  contained  in  this  "Million  of  Facts,**  he  will  be  surprised  to 
tGad  many  things  that  he  hat  bean  years  in  search  of,  and  could  net  tell  where' to 
lay  his  hands  on  them.  Thaields  of  knowledge  are  noW  lo  extend*^  Kud  so 
crowded,  that  the  most  industrious  in  the  pursuit  of  infonnaiioa  will  M  thank- 
ful for  iadieas  and  directories  in  his  course. 
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ADVERTISEUENT. 


iiethe  data  oT  all  jusi  TeasoDiiig,  and  tbe  primary  el 
t\  kDon-Icclge.  The  wisest  man  U  he  w 
tore  of  Fuu  wilhin  the  command  of  his  tindentanding.  A 
;refore,  which  snemblea  Facts  from  all  their  scattered 
nay  be  considered  as  a  useful  and  important  aoiiliax;  ol 
It  lays  claim  lo  be  the  companion  (J  all  lAo  earneBtly 
1  at  the  fountain-head ;  of  «ll  who  think  (br  tkemaelTes,  at 
re  to  be  thought  to  do  so ;  and  of  u,t,  who  desire  to  correct 
1  themselves  or  in  others. 

etension.^  of  the  present  Editor  are  a  prolosged  and  uninier- 
itercourse  witb  men  and  books.  He  has  for  forty-two  years 
apicd  an  literary  conductor  of  varions  publick  journals  of 
n;  he  has  raperiniended  the  printing  ofsome  bandied  boohs, 
I  hmnnn  pursuits;  and  he  has  be«n  intimately 
l^tebrated  lor  their  atlainmenis  in  eich  of  them. 
y  estimated  by  different  per- 
s  pursuits.  Erery  one  will 
1  could  permit. 
jic  its  essential 
jiirticulat  sub- 
k  of 
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ADVERTI8EUEHT. 


■  are  the  data  of  all  just  teasoDiDg,  and  the  primary  elemeala 
real  knowledge.  Tbe  wisest  man  ii  he  who  possesses  the 
t  store  of  Facts  wilbiu  the  command  of  bis  nndeiatanditig.  A 
iherelbre,  which  asKmbies  Facts  from  all  their  scattered 
i,  may  be  considered  as  a  useful  and  important  anziliary  ol 
m.  It  lays  claim  to  be  the  compauiou  of  lUi  who  eanUBtly 
mh  at  the  foumaiQ-bead ;  of  Ahi.  who  think  fiir  themselres,  of 
«ire  to  be  thought  to  do  so ',  and  of  ill  who  desin  to  cornet 
1  in  themselves  or  in  others. 

pretension.^  of  Ihc  presetit  Editor  are  a  prolonged  and  unintef' 
intercourse  with  men  and  books.  He  has  for  forty-two  years 
ecapied  as  [ilerary  conductor  of  various  publiclc  journals  of 
Cion;  ht  has  superintended  the  printiDgof  some  hundred  boofas, 
ry  branch  ui'  hninnn  ptirsniis;  and  he  h^is  been  intimately 
li  for  iheir  attainments  in  esch  of  th«BL 
y  estimated  by  different  pet- 
e  pursuits.  Every  one  will 
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pAcn  aie  the  data  of  all  jast  reasoning,  and  the  primary  element! 
of  all  real  knowledge.  The  wisest  man  is  he  who  possesses  the 
greatest  store  of  Facts  within  the  command  of  his  understanding.  A 
book,  therefore,  which  aaaembles  Facts  from  all  their  scattered 
sources,  may  be  considered  as  a  usefol  and  important  auxiliary  ol 
Wisdom.  It  lays  chum  to  be  the  companion  Ot  all  iHio  eamaatly 
seek  truth  at  the  fountain-head;  of  all  who  think  (br  themselves,  ot 
who  desire  to  be  thought  to  do  so ;  and  of  all  who  desire  to  correct 
errours  in  themselves  or  in  others. 

The  pretensions  of  the  present  Editor  are  a  prolonged  and  uninter- 
mpted  intercourse  with  men  and  books.  He  has  for  forty-two  years 
been  occupied  as  literary  conductor  of  various  publick  journals  of 
reputation ;  he  has  superintended  the  printing  of  some  hundred  books, 
in  every  branch  of  human  pursuits ;  and  he  has  been  intimately 
minfi:led  with  men  celebrated  for  their  attainments  in  each  of  them. 

This  work  will  however  be  variously  estimated  by  different  per- 
sons in  sympathy  with  their  favourite  pursuits.  Every  one  will 
expect  more  on  his  own  subject  than  the  execution  could  permit. 
Portable  size,  moderate  price,  and  generalizations  were  its  essential 
elements.  If  larger,  more  costly,  or  more  detailed  on  particular  sub- 
jects, it  would  not  have  been,  as  designed,  a  book  of  univ£R8al 
onuTr. 

The  class  of  facts  have  generally  been  preferred  which  bear  the 
modem  name  of  statistical,  since  numbers  are  the  least  remembered, 
and  therefore,  in  regard  to  them,  an  auxiliary  is  the  most  required. 
But  a  succession  of  such  details  would  have  been  intolerably  dull, 
and  the  Editor  has,  therefore,  intermingled  them  with  facts  more 
piquant  to  the  imagination,  so  as  to  produce  a  diversity  of  informa- 
tion that  may  oflen  be  perused  with  pleasure  in  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession. 

For  the  same  reason,  logical  analysis  and  sjmthesis  have  been 
avoided,  and  order,  as  such,  disregarded,  except  in  the  juxtaposition 
of  similar  topicks,  and  the  arrangement  into  chapters.  A  readable 
Book  of  Facts  was  the  object,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  execution 
has  been  such  as  is  best  suited  to  its  attainment 


ff 
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In  its  nature  the  book  is  not  one  of  opinion  or  doctrine.  Some 
subjects,  howeir^f  J^ve  extorted  inferences,  the  withholding  of  which 
wonld  have  Mkto  compromisfrtrath,  and  exhibit  a  coldness  of 
feeling  little'^Wable^to  the  Editor. 

On  the  Title  of  thowork  it  may  be  remarked,  thai,  though  it 
limits  the  contents  to  a  ioluon  of  facts,  yet,  in  truth,  the  volume, 
directly  or  indirectlji  ^ODjtajaif  tA»  m^bs.  It  is  not  pretended,  how- 
erer,  that  U  contains  all  facts,  since  facts  are  infinite  in  number,  but 
only  such  af  best  illustrate  the  subjects,  and  as  are  the  most  likely  to 
become  objects  of  inqiiflfy  and  reference.  Million,  in  this  sense,  is 
like  the  Hebrew  word  forty,  meaning  a  number  undetermined,  and 
either  a  millioDi  p^  fortf,  more  or  less.  No  generick  word  like  collec- 
tion, assemblage,  multitude,  Ac.  so  aptly  expressed  the  compreh^" 
sive  extent  of  the  work  as  the  word  million ;  for,  besides  its  literal 
truth,  it  implies  that  the  book  may  be  used  in  a  million  of  cases  ot 
inquiry,  and  further,  that  it  has  claims  to  be  received,  in  due  timo^ 
MD  a  MiLUON  OF  Famiues* 
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BOOK  OF   FACTS, 


OR, 


UNIVERSAL   COMMONPLACE-BOOK 


MEASURES  OP  CAPACITY. 

McAscmE  b  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness,  estimated  bv  known 
lengths,  or  compared  by  other  known 
quantities :  thus  there  are  12-j-12-f-r2 
=1728  cubick  inches  in  a  cubick  foot ; 
uid  3X3X3=27  cubick  feet  in  a  cu- 
bick yard. 

The  Imjperial  gallon  is  277.274 
nibick  mches.  A  gill,  or  quarter  of  a 
pint,  is  8}  inches. 

The  Imperial  ffallon  contains  101b. 
SToirdapois  of  distilled  water,  weigh- 
ed in  air,  at  62^,  with  the  barometer 
V.  30  inches.  Two  g;allon8  a  peck, 
^ht  a  bushel,  and  eight  Bushels  a 
quarter. 

One  English  wine  gallon  is  equal 
to  .0833111  Imperial  gallon. 

One  ale  gallon=1.017045  Imperial. 
One  com  bushel  =0.96943  Imperial 
One  Imp.  gallon =1.20032  wine  gall. 
One  Imp.  gallon =0.93324 1  ale  gall. 
One  Imp.  galIon= 1.031 52  corn  gall. 

An  Imperial   gallon  is  4.843452 

litrta. 

Heaped  measure,  per  bushel,  is 
2815i  cubick  inches  clear. 

The  standard  bushel  kept  at  Guild- 
hall contains  2145.6  cubick  inches  of 
water,  weighing  1131  oz.  14  dwts. 

The  Winchester  bushel  is  18| 
inches  diameter  and  8  inches  deep, 
containing  2150.42  cubick  inches. 

A  quarter  of  corn  is  the  fourth  of 
a  ton,  and  eight  bushels,  or  two 
lacks. 

A  strike  is  four  pecks. 

1000  ounces  of  rain  water  are  equal 
to  about  7|  gallons  wine  measure,  or 
to  a  cubick  foot. 


71b.  avomiupois  is  a  gallon  of  flour. 

A  chaldron  of  coals  is  58}  cubick 
feet. 

Twelve  wine  gallons  of  distilled 
water  weigh  100  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Nineteen  cubick  inches  of  distilled 
water  at  50®,  weigh  10  oz.  troy. 

A  cubick  inch  of  distilled  water  at 
62®,  in  a  vacuum,  is  252.724  grains. 

The  Imperial  measure  for  heaped 
goods  contains  80  Ib^  avoirdupois  of 
aistillcd  water,  and  is  19i  inches  from 
outside  to  outside  at  the  bottom}  the 
heap  to  be  in  a  cone  at  laeaft  liz 
inches  high  from  the  outtidet  ^iree 
making  a  sack  and  twelv«  mtka  a 
chaldron,  which  ought  to  weigh  28 
cwt. 

The  Imperial  dry  bushel,  when  not 
heaped,  is  2218. 192  cubick  inches ;  the 
pccK   554.548;  gallon  277.274,  and 

auart  69.3185.    The  bushel  is  8  inches 
cep,  and  18.8  wide;  with  a  heap  6 
inches  high. 

A  tun  is  2  pipes.  4  hogsheads,  3 
puncheons,  8  barrels,  or  252  gallons. 
A  pipe  of  port  is  138  gallons;  of 
Lisbon  140 ;  Maderia  110 ;  and  Sherry 
120.  The  hogshead  of  Claret  is  57 
gallons,  and  the  aum  of  Hock  36 
gallons ;  Tcnerific  120,  and  Cape  20. 

A  tun  of  wine  is  2  pipes,  and  each 
pipe  2  hogsheads  of  63  gallons. 

A  tun  of  beer  is  2  butts,  and  each 
butt  2  hogsheads  of  54  gallons. 

A  bushel  of  wheat  is  60  lbs.,  rye 
53,  barley  47,  oats  88,  peas  64,  beans 
63,  clover  seed  68,  rape  48  lbs. 

53  cwt.  is  a  chaldron  at  Newcastle. 
A  keel  of  8  Newcastle  c\iBV^on%  va 
15^  London  chaldTonB. 


10 


WEIGHTS. 


The  Imperial  com  bushel  of  2218. 
192  cubick  inches,  is  to  the  Winches- 
ter of  2160.42,  as  32  to  31. 

The  Imperial  coal  bushel  of  2616. 
459  inches,  is  U  inches  more  than 
the  old  coal  bushel  of  2814.9. 

The  Imperial  wine  measure  is  to 
the  old  measure  as  6  to  5 ;  6  imperial 
gallons  being  6  wine  gallons  and 
CT^o  0-^  over. 

The  new  and  old  ale  measures  are 
as  GO  to  69. 

To  convert  old  corn  measure  into 
new,  multiply  by  .96943  or  fj^;  wine 

by  .83311  or  t ;  ale  by  1.01704  orH- 

Wood,  the  fuel  of  France,  is  sold 
bv  the  corde  of  576  square  feet ;  and 
80  square  oordes  make  what  is  called 
a  journal 

At  70°  the  specific  gravity  of  water 
is  0.99913;  at  38°  is  1.00113;  and  at 
640  k  1.00064.  The  difference  be- 
tween G2°  and  39°  in  a  gallon  of 
277.276  inches^  is  one-third  of  a 
cubick  inch. 

A  last  is  a  commercial  measure,  of 
twelve  barrels  of  soap,  ashes,  her- 
rings, dbc. ;  ten  quarters  of  com,  or 
two  cart  loads ;  twenty-four  barrels 
of  ffttxtpowder;  twelve  .sacks  of 
wool  I -and  1700  lbs.  of  flax  or  fea- 
thev^ 

A  BQOtdi  pint  is  four  English 
pints. 

A  Scotch  pint  is  105  cubick  inches, 
and  a  wheat  ftrlot  21  i  Scotch  pmts. 

The  Scotch  quart  206.8  cubick 
inches. 

A  tub  of  butter  is  84  lbs.  and  a 
firkm  66  lbs. 

A  Scotch  boll  is  an  English  sack. 

A  soldier's  canteen  contains  three 
pints. 

The  Hire  is  61.0279  English  cubick 
inches,  or  2|th  wine  pints. 

The  titref  or  cubical  metre,  is  35. 
3171  cubick  feet  Elnglish. 

There  are  6452670000  cubical 
yards  in  a  cubick  mile. 

A  Roman  quadrantal  was  a  cube 
containing  80  lbs.  of  water,  or  48 
soxtaries  and  8  congiL  A  gower  was 
7  pints. 

The  Ejpikak  was  the  sixth  part,  or 
1747.7  ciioick  inches,  nearly  an  Eng- 
lish cubick  foot 


The  Winchester  bushel  is  86.2466 
litres.  The  stere  is  35.317  cubick 
feet. 


WEIGHTS. 

Wbiqht  is  tne  tendency  or  force 
with  which  bodies  of  various  density 
tend  to  fall  towards  the  earth. 

The  standard  of  weights  is  the 
cubick  inch  of  distilled  water,  weigh- 
ing 252.458  troy  grains;  the  troy 
pound  5760  grains,  or  22.8167  ino. 
The  same  standard  of  7000  troy 
grains  makes  the  pound  avoirdupois, 
27.  7274  cubic  incnes :  ten  of  which, 
or  277.274  being  the  Imperial  gallon; 
a  quart  69.32 ;  and  a  gul,  of  6  oz.  of 
water,  equal  8.664. 

In  TaoT  Weiobt,.24  grains  make 
a  pennyweight,  (meaning  grains  of 
wheat)  480  an  oz.  and  57w)  a  lb. ;  or 
20  dwt  an  oz.  and  12  oz.  a  lb. 

In  Apothscaeies*  Weight,  20 
grains  make  a  scruple,  60  a  drachm ; 
and  then  as  in  troy  weight,  480  make 
an  oz.,  and  5760  a  lb.  There  are  12 
ounces  to  the  lb.,  8  drams  to  an 
ounce,  3  scruples  a  dram,  and  20 
grains  or  drops  to  a  scruple.  The 
dram  is  60  grains. 

In  AvoiBoupois  WrioHT,  16 
drams  make  an  oz.  256  a  lb. ;  16  oz. 
a  lb.;  112  lb.  a  cwt. ;  and  20  cwt., 
or  2240  lbs.,  a  ton. 

175  lbs.  troy  are  equal  to  144  lbs. 
avoirdupois;  and  176  oz.  troy  are 
equal  to  192  oz.  avoirdupois. 

80  oz.  avoirdupois  are  equal  to  73 
oz.  troy ;  and  14  lbs.  avoirdupois  to 
17  troy.  A  troy  pound  is  13  oz.  2.65 
drams  avoirdupois ;  and  a  lb.  avoir- 
dupois is  1  lb.  2  oz.  11  dwt.  16  grs. 
troy. 

The  avoirdupois  lb.  of  7000  grains 
is  453.61  French  grammes ;  and  the 
troy  lb.,  5760  grams,  is  373.14 
grammes. 

One  troy  lb.  =0.922857  Imperial  lb. 

One  Imp.  lb.=1.215271  lb.  troy. 

Henrv  HI.  enacted  that  an  ounce 
should  be  640  dry  grains  of  wheat ; 
12  oz.  a  lb. ;  8  lbs.  a  gallon  of  wine; 
and  eiffht  gallons  a  London  bushel. 
Latterly,  the  malt  liquor  measure  has 
been  282  inches  to  the  gallon,  and  the 
wine  measure  231. 

7000  grains  of  water,  thermometer 


I  tt  licceM,  tnd  barometer  30  inches, 
m  1  lb.  tToiidupois. 

"Hie  French  gramme  is  15.434 
&i(lifh  grains. 

The  imaDer  French  weights  are  in 
tenths^  decreasing,  as  c/ect,  cenHj  and 
9iUi  gramwu^. 

The  larger  are  deca,  heeato,  chilio, 
tnd  mirio  grammes^  in  tenths,  in- 
creasing. 

^  The  kilo-gramme,  orlOOO^mmes, 
is  equal  to  2  lbs.  2  oz.  4  grains  avoir- 
dopois. 

In  Greece,  a  drachma  was  2  dwt. 
16  grains;  a  mine  1  lb.  1|  oz.;  a 
talent  67  lbs.  7  oz.  6  dwt. 

The  Roman  weights  were  the  As, 
equal  to  twelve  ounces,  and  the  uncia 
an  ounce. 

The  American  quintal  is  100  lbs. 

The  Mysore  cutcha  seer  is  9  oz. 
lU  drfms. 

A  bale  of  Egyptian  cotton  is  90  lbs., 
of  Brazfl  160,  of  Georgian  and  Sea 
Islands  280,  Orleans  SNX),  East  India 
900,  West  India  360  to  400. 

A  pack  of  sheep's  wool  is  240  lbs. 

The  livre,  or  French  pound,  is  500 
grammes,  or  7714  grains  English,  or 
I  lb.  1  oz.  lOf  drams  avoirdupois. 
The  ^gontal,  of  100  kilo-grammes,  is 
220.486  pounds. 

The  Bengal  maund  is  74  lbs.  10  oz. 
10 1  drams  avoirdupois  ;  the  seer  1  lb. 
13  oz.  13.866  drams;  the  chattock  1 
OS.  13.366  drams.  The  Baza  maund 
it  82  lbs.  2  OS. 

A  seam  of  glass  is  24  stone  of  5 
lbs.  each. 

The  weight  of  a  cubick  inch  of  dis- 
tilled water,  in  a  vacuum  is  252.722 
grains ;  ana  in  air  is  252.456  grains. 

Tlie  quintal  is  ten  mirio-grammes, 
or  2  cwt,  or  224  lbs.,  Enghsh, 
nearly. 

A  sadt  of  wool  is  22  stone  of  14 
lbs.  or  306  lbs.  In  Scotland,  it  is  24 
Atone  of  16  lbs. 

A  pack  of  wool  is  17  stone  2  lbs., 
or  a  horse  load. 

A  tod  of  wool  is  two  stone  of  14 
lbs.  each;  and  a  sack  is  13  tod ;  12 
sacks  it  a  last,  or  4368  lbs. 
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56  or  60  lbs.  is  a  truss  of  hay,  old 
or  new,  and  40  lbs.  a  truss  of  straw ; 
36  trusses  being  a  load. 

A  Spanish  ouintal  it  312  Spanish 
lbs.  The  arrooa  is  25  Spanish  lbs., 
of  6544  grains  each ;  and  6  arrobas 
make  a  quintal. 

The  Portuguese  arroba  contains 
32  Lisbon  lbs.  of  7005  grains. 

The  Venetian  mirre  contains  30  lbs. 
of  4215  grains. 

The  Shippondt  of  the  northern 
nations  is,  m  Sweden,  for  copper 
320  lbs.  of  9211  grains,  and  for  pro- 
visions 400  such  lbs.  At  Riga  it  is 
400  lbs.  of  6149  grains.  At  Ham- 
burgh 300  lbs.  of  7315  grains. 

100  lbs.  English  is  equal  to  112g  Ihs. 
of  Russia,  to  93  lbs.  5  oz.  of  Ham- 
burgh, and  to  132  lbs.  11  oz.  at  Leg- 
horn, and  104  lbs.  13  oz.  in  Portugal, 
and  91  lbs.  8  oz.  at  Amsterdam. 

The  commercial  lb.  of  Amsterdam 
is  7636  grains,  and  the  troy  lb.  equal 
to  7602  grains.  The  Dutch  stone  is 
16  lbs.  The  Norway  lb.  is  7R33 
grains.  The  Spanish  lb.  is  703R 
grains.  The  Chinese  kin  is  5602 
grains,  or  375-j\  French  grammes. 

The  Turkish  lb.  is  7B78  jgrains. 
The  Danish  6941.  The  In*  7774. 
The  Naples  4952.  The  Scotch  lb. 
troy  7620.8.    The  Smyrna  lb.  6944. 

A  cubick  foot  weighs — 


Of  loose  earth  or  si 

uid  .        .    95  lbs 

Of  common  soil   . 

.  124 

Of  strong  soil 

.  127 

Of  clay 

.  135 

Of  clay  and  stone 

s      .        .160 

Of  mason's  work 

.205 

Of  distilled  water 

.    62.5 

Of  pure  gold 

.1203.625 

Of  pure  silver 

.  654.8 

Of  cast  iron 

.  450.45 

Of  steel 

.  489.8 

Of  lend 

.  709.5 

Of  platina    . 
Of  copper     . 
Of  cork 

.        .1218.75 
.  486.75 
.     15 

Of  Portland  atom 

)        .        .  157.5 

Of  tallow     . 

.    59 

Of  oak 

.    73.15 

Of  brick 

.  125 

Of  crown  glass 

.  180.75 

Offir    . 

.     34.375 

Of  mahogany 

.    6<?.4 

Of  air  . 

.    O.QU'i 
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MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 

MsAsuBKs  in  length  are  the  dis- 
tance of  one  object  from  another  in 
some  agreed  standard. 

A  line  is  the  10th  of  a  digit,  and 
the  100th  of  a  foot. 

A  digit  measure  is  |  ths  of  an  inch, 
or  4  barleycorns  laid  breadthways. 

A  hair's  breadth  is  the  48th  of  an 
mch. 

A  barleycorn  is  .00217th  of  a  cu- 
bickinch,  or  about  4G0  make  a  cubick 
inch,  or  3  to  an  inch  in  length. 

A  geometrical  pace  is  4.4  feet  Eng- 
lish ;  and  an  English  milt*  contains 
1200,  or  1760  yards,  or  5290  feet. 

The  Paris  foot  is  nine  lines  shorter 
than  the  English  foot,  or  0.91  to  1. 

The  Roman  foot  was  0.915. 

The  Rhinland  or  Lcyden  foot  is 
0.86925  English 

A  Scotch  mile  contams  1500  paces. 

A  German  mile  4000.  A  Swedish 
and  Danish  mile  5000.  The  Russian 
mile  750  paces. 

A  great  league  in  France  is  3000 
paces,  and  a  mean  league  2500. 

A  nautical  league  is  ^  th  of  a 
degree. 

A  hand  used  for  horses  is  4  inches. 

A  degree  of  latitude  is  69)-  Eng- 
lish miles  at  the  equator. — Mudgc. 

A  nail*8  breadth  is  the  16th  of  a 
yard,  or  2\  inches. 

A  surveyor's  chain  is  4  Doles,  or  66 
feet,  divided  into  100  links  of  7.92 
inches.  A  square  chain  is  16  poles, 
and  10  square  chains  are  an  acre. 

640  acres  are  a  square  mile ;  and 
4940  square  yards  are  an  acre,  169.58 
yards  each  way. 

The  Irish  acre  7840  square  yards. 

A  French  arpcnt  }ths  of  an  Eng- 
lish acre. 

The  Scotch  acre  1.27  English. 

121  Irish  acres  are  equal  to  196 
English. 

48  Scotch  acres  are  equal  to  61 
English. 

11  Irish  miles  are  equal  to  14  Eng- 
lish. 

80  Scotch  miles  are  equal  to  91 


The  Turkish  dreah,  or  pik,  it  3 
palmi,  or  26.41  inches,  and  the  leaser 
pik  is  19.03  inches. 

The  jaghire  is  10.46  English  inchas. 
A  cawney  is  rather  more  than  an 
acre. 

A  hide  of  land  was  one  plough's 
work. 

An  oz-gang  is  15  acres,  or  aa 
much  as  one  ox  can  plough  in  a  year. 

The  long-line  adopted  in  the  navy 
is  48  feet. 

A  sea  league  is  3.4536  miles,  or  the 
20th  of  a  d^ree. 

6078  feet  are  a  sea  mile. 

A  palm  is  3  inches.  A  fathom  6 
feet. 

The  French  metre  is  36.9413 
French  inches,  or  39.371  English,  or 
3.2389  feet. 

In  Greec-e,  a  di^t  was  fths  of  an 
inch,  a  cubit  13}  niches,  and  a  larso 
cubit  181  inches ;  a  pace  2  yards  ana  | 
an  inch ,  a  stadium  201  yards  1  foot 
3j|  inches;  8| stadia  a  mile  nearly. 

The  plethron,  10000  square  ieei, 

A  Bengal  coss  is  6000  feet,  or  I 
mile  240  yards. 

The  haut  or  cubit  is  18  inches. 

A  baegah  of  land  is  1600  sqoara 
yards,  ahbut  a  third  of  an  acre. 

A  span  was  10.944  inches. 

Ezekiel's  reed  was  10  feet  114-  in- 
ches. 

A  sabbath  dajr's  ioumey  was  1166 

Jards,  or  about  {rds  of  a  mile.    A 
ay's  journey  was  33(  miles. 

The  Egyptian  cubit,  or  ardub,  was 
21.898  inches. 

The  Greek  foot  was  12|  inches. 

The  Hebrew  foot  was  1.212  Eng- 
lish feet.  The  Hebrew  cubit  1.817 : 
the  sacred  cubit  2  English  feet ;  and 
the  great  cubit  11  English  feet. 

The  stadium,  625  feet;  and  the 
milliarium,  5000  feet 

The  Amsterdam  foot  is  .927 ;  and 
the  ell  2.233. 

The  Berlin  foot  .992 

The  Bologna  foot  1.25. 

The  Brabant  ell  2.266. 

The  Brussels  foot  .96. 

The  Chinese  imperial  foot  XML 
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The  Tuifckb  fool  1.166. 

The  Florence  fool  ,995. 

The  Oeneya  £601 1.919. 

The  Haoiburgh  foot  .933. 

Tbe  IibUbii  mite  S2£ld  f»t 

TBa  PorlQgeae  fool  .952. 

Tbe  Hadrid  foot  .9iG. 

The  Moscow  font  .93S. 

The  NeapoliiBn  mile  4  German 
miles,  or  GOlh  of  a  degree. 

The  Roman  jmlm  -733. 

Tbe  RoroBn  fao[  .966. 

The  Roman  mile  ■■,'^  ih  ofadefiTw. 

Tbe  geographicHl  orlmlinn  mile  is 
1D00  gcomeihcil  picea,  or  lihs  of  an 
EnB]]8fa  mile. 

Tbe  RomBD  tram'o  ig  4  palma. 

The  enunoB  palms. 

The  Ruasinn  acrtl  isSSOS  English 
txt,  nboiii  )d>  of  a  mile. 

The  Scotch  ell  is  37^  inches. 

Tbe  Scolch  mile  6962  feet. 

Tbe  Spanish  league  4  miles  Eng- 

The  Swedish  foot  1.073  English 
feel. 
The  Teoice  fool  1.14. 

ITie  Venice  ell  2.099. 

The  Yienaa  foot  1.C36. 

The  Vienna  post  mile  24889  feot. 

The  Wirlembutg  foot  11,2a 


The( , ,„., _ 

Veneiian  ell.  In  Siam,  the  ken  J 
36  inches  nearly,  and  is  dirided  ii 
^tokf,  these  intoSkeubBiondei 
keiibLalo12nions,ii(|thsoranin 

3  inches  ii  a  palm:  3  palma,  D 


mSea  Eoetiah. 

Alea^islBeamiles.  IT  Spanish 
loajueaiaadtgrce.orabout  4  miles, 
which  is  ibe  Dutch  and  Gc^rman 
league.  The  Persian  Ieasue,arpara- 
ung,  ia  30  stadia  or  fiirlangs. 

The  Paris  line  .0888. 

The  Paris  <U  43.9  inches. 

Tile Franchr<riie6roel 4.733  ncbes., 


IS 

APrcnch/iojiii  j^ihofadegree. 

The  French  me(re  39.37079  inches. 
The  metre  is  443.2959  linea,  and  .513- 
0T4ofaFrencbloi9e.  Bchiliumctrea 
is  nbaal  E  miles  Ent[liah.  IDOU  foot 
IB  nearlj'  305inBtreB. 

ThenK^eistbe  ten  millionth  part 
of  thequsdrant«f  iheeonhlroni  the 
equator  to  the  north  pole.  It  HiIRtb 
elightlr  from  the  length  of  a  pendu- 
lum which,  in  the  latitude  of  London, 
vibrates  seconds  in  a  vacuum,  at  the 
level  of  the  sea,  where  il  is  39.1393 
inches  :  therefore,  the  nielre  is  only 
,23afanmcb  longer  than  our  pendu- 


The  hrralamitre  100  times. 
The  chUiomdrc  1000  limes;    and 
the  miriomelrc  10,000  iimes. 

The  arc  la  $.96  English  per^lics. 
An  inch  £ngliah  is  2.54  cenlime- 
treSi  B  yard  is 0,91438  metrcsj  and 
a  mile  is  1609.3119  metres. 

The  French  metre  is  tbe  ten  mil- 
linnlh  of  a  quadrant  of  Ibe  earth, 
token  B9  6217.857  English  miles,  ur 
323091G7feel,  anda  mean  degi™  of 
latitude  at  69.0429.  A  centesimal  de- 

£iv«  is  54  minutes.    A  Usgue  at  25 

10  a  decree  is  2,T61T  miles,  A  pott 
league  2000  loisca,  or  2.3  miles  Eiig. 
lishj  a  toise  being  6  feel  6(  inches 
English.  The  pied  one-eijilh  of  the 
laisc:  and  ibc  aiincSfcet  11(  ini-bes 
English, 

A  degree  al  the  equator  is  366101 
feel,  or  69.148  miles,  or  69f  m'orly. 
In  latitude  66.20  Maupertiua  inen- 
sured  a  degree  of  Inliiuilo,  in  1737, 
and  made  ii  69,403;  and  Swanherc, 
3nl903,inadBii69.292.  At  the  equa- 
tor, io  1T44,  four  Batronomers  iiinile 
itBB,T32;  and  Lambton,  in  lat.  12, 
68.743.  Hudge,  in  England,  makes 
it  69.148.  CasaiDi,inmnce,inl71E 
■nd  1T40,  mads  it  69.12,  and  Biol 
68.7li9i  whil?  a  r«ivnt  iDsasure  in 
Spain  makes  it  but  66.63,  leas  ihan 
al  Ibe  equator  1  and  cantradieift  all 
the  others  proving  the  earth  to  be  s 
prolate  spheroid,  which  was  lbs 
opinion  of  CBBsini,BpmciaiUi,E>i\CT 
and  oiJicts.  while  it  has  more  gtvas- 


u 
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nHj  beai  iqudad  u  an 
■pheroid. 

Degree*  of  longitode  ue 
Other  in  length,  u  the  coeiiua  of 
their  lititudeB.  For  every  10°  they 


U   Time  being  mentally 


iBlbUoi 


69.2 


70  ,  ,  .  23.67 
BO  .  .  .  12.02 
The  diuneter  of  the  equatoriil  cir- 
cte  is  4ie3749La  feel;  imd  its  cir- 
cutnference  131436444  feel,  which,  in 
■  sidereal  day,  giveB  ■  velscicy  of  15S6 
feel  per  BeeoniTof  rotalion. 

Then  lESX4=6100fDr  the  veloci- 
tyof  the Burfaceofibe  whole  sphere, 


iG-oeria,  the 

I,  ares  96132  feet  per  sec- 
ond for  the  oit>i[  velocity  of  the  esnh ; 
and  this  multiplied  by  31558151  eec- 

orbit  of  6865273^.6  miles ;  and  a 
ir  diilsnce  from  the 


The  spbelion  dietance  is  94916600 
milea,  and  the  periheUon  91779000. 

He  pendulum  which  vibralea  ae- 
eonds  39.1393  inches  at  London,  is 
the  slBtidiTd  for  the  British  mea- 
■urea.  1  mile  is  equal  to  1618.833 
•och  pendiUtuna. 


Independent  of  relative  himian  per- 

llme  is  meanired  by  mnn  by  the 

impreBsions  of  successive  ideas,  and 
these  diminish  in  a  ratio  of  iheir 
own  increase;  consequently,  time 
appesrs  IfW  as  men  advance  in  age, 
or  ore  variously  employed.  Atlen,a 
year  seems  to  be  twice  as  lone  as  at 
twenty:  three  times  as  at  thirty; 
four  times  less  at  forty;  five  times 
•t  6flyi  and  «ix  limen  Bl  Rity;  dr- 
cumalancna  of  employment  and  po- 
sition being  ihe  aame.  Hence  a 
nooth  employed  in  travelling  seems 
•Dual  to  three  of  usual   porauili. 


Absolute  tune,  uidepenitanl  of  the 
leeLiigB  of  individuals,  is  meaaured 
bv  cenain  regular  mobons,  aa  tha 
the  earth,  the  swing  of 
,  Ihe  fall  of  abody, -■-- 
of  the  moon  round  .„„ 
earth,  or  the  earth  round  the  sun. 
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Hertal  year,  

ilari>ffi6days6h.  flm.  ll-; 
Ihe  line  of  apsides  or  aphetion 
idvances  666  seconds,  the  or- 
bit is  completed  in366  day«6h.  16  m, 
20  a.,  and  thia  ia  calied  the  Bnoma- 
lufKAyear. 

The  Chaldeana  made  the  sidereal 
year  366  days  6  h.  14  m.,  or  one  mi- 
— ■■-  49  aeeonda  more  thi 


If  HypparchuB  waa  right  in  his 
ewiroof  the  tropical  year,  it  is  11. 
?'  less  than  in  his  lime.  The  Brah 
made  it  1  m.  43  a.  more  than 


The  procession  of 
I  performed  in  26968  years;  and 
le  revolution  of  the  hne  of  apaidea 
1  20931,  or  one  deg.  43  m7l&'  in 
century.  The  prcceasion  of  the 
equinoxes,  is  60  28-  per  anmim,  or 
1°  bi  4BI'  ID  a  century,  or  the  380° 
in  2SS68  years. 

Leap  year  is  the  year  which  di- 
vides evenly  by  four;  but  the  year 
■900  wUI  not  be  leap  year,  to  make 
ip  for  Ihe  odd  mimiiea  gained  be- 
iweeiJ  the  astronomicsl  and  com 
pmed  year,  as  365  daye. 

Jtronomical  etfnuioxea  are  OB 

the  21flt  of  March  and  2l9t  of  Sep- 
iber,  and  the  sun  is  in  the  tropica 


,    Sept.  29,  1 


in  the  2IsI  of  Dei 

Dec.  26,  being  festrr'als  of  the  fcalh- 
-'ic  Church. 

The  Synodical  lunar  month  of  her 
Jeparture  from  the  sun's  centre  to 
the  return,  or  from  fiill  to  fuIL  ii  29 
days  12  hours  44  m.  12  s,  and  waa 
the  universal  month  of  Ihe  ancifota, 
■■velve  being  accounted  a  year. 

The  difference  betmn  the  aolar 
and  lunar  year  ii  lD^f{-d«7a. 

The  sua  and  maaa  tMlrih  ID  (Ik 
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nlstire  positionfl  every  223  la- 
Bitiona;  Bccordii^  to  the  ancient 
Chaldeana  in  66»  days  8  hours. 
Oar  modem  tables  make  it  17.29" 

lOi. 

The  Eaatem  nationM,  where  the 
day  variea  little,  reckon  iheday  from 
mnnse.  The  Romans  reckoned  as 
we  do,  from  midnight. 

Christian  nations  assign  thirty 
days  to  April,  June,  September, 
Bai  Novemoer,  thirty-one  to  other 
moDths,  and  twenty-eight  to  Feb- 
ruary, making  throe  hundred  and 
sixty-five;  but  three  hundred  and 
lizt^-sizin  Leap- year,  when  Febru- 
ary is  twenty-mne. 

The  Romans  added  the  day  in 
Leap-year  on  the  sixth  of  the  cal- 
ends of  March,  making  two  sixths 
or  bis  sextua,  and  hence  the  word 
Bissextile. 

The  astronomical  day  is  the  time 
which  elapses  from  the  sun*s  bein^ 
on  the  meridian  of  a  place  till  his  re- 
turn, divided  into  twenty-four  hours 
of  sixty  minutes.  And  astronomers 
bejdn  tne  day  at  the  departure  of  the 
Bufi  from  the  meridian  of  the  place, 
counting  twelve  hours  till  midnight, 
F.  A.  or  after ;  and  twelve  hours  from 
midnight  till  noon  a.  m.  or  bcforr: 
their  dav  alter  twelve  at  night  being 
a  day  later  than  civil  rackonine^ 
which  begins  a  new  day  at  twelve 
at  night,  and  reckons  from  twelve 
at  night  to  twelve  the  next  night. 

As' the  earth  advances  in  its  orbit 
61'  9.9^',  when  in  its  perihelion,  and 
only  57  lO.T',  when  in  its  aphe- 
lion, while  it  returns  the  same  me- 
ridian to  the  mm,  that  meridian  ar- 
rives at  the  nuTHQjixed  star  in  twen- 
ty-three hours  5©  41"  or  J  559"  less ; 
others  make  it  twenty-three  hours 
69  34"  and  3^  56.9'. 

Sidereal  days  arc  always  the 
same,  and  accord  with  a  tnie  clock ; 
but  owine  to  the  unequal  velocity,  as 
expressed  of  the  earth  in  its  or- 
bit in  the  perihelion  and  aphelion, 
the  sun's  rftturn  to  the  meridian  va- 
ries; and  also  as  the  earth^s  path  is 
inclined  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  the 
solar  days  vary.  Owing  to  the  first 
cause,  the  extreme  difiiTence  is  7'  39" 
on  March  21,  and  6'  5"  on  May  fi ;  0  on 
July  I,  making  the  sun  slower  than 
the  clock  i  but  ovring  to  the  obliqui- 
ty it  is  0  on  March  21 ;  9  59'  on  May 
Dth,  and  0  June  22,  making  the  sun 
^an  the  clock.    The  comhi- 


nation  of  both  causes  produces  t'tit- 
table  of  equation  of  time  by  which 
true  clocks  ought  to  be  kept  faflicr 
or  slower  than  the  meridian  sun  or 
a  sun  dial,  called  apparent  time,  and 
the  other  true  or  mean  time. 

As  tlie  earth  moves  forward  in  its 
orbit  59*  a3",  while  it  turns  on  its 
axit*,  any  place  arrives  at  a  fixed  ptur 
3*  66. 6",  before  it  arrives  again  at  tlic 
centre  of  the  sun,  called  twenty-lour 
hours;  hence  the  sidereal  day  in  Ixii 
23  h.  5G'  3.4",  which  is  the  real  po- 
riod  of  revolution. 

Hence,  in  366  solar  days,  the  enrtii 
turns  366  times  on  its  axis,  and  by 
this  exact  quantity  it  gains  in  it.s  or- 
bit with  reference  to  the^un  and  stars 
in  evt'ry  revolution,  and  henoe  fluj 
precession  of  the  equinoxes.  For 
as  the  orbit  is  caused  by  the  sun. 
and  the  equinoxea  have  rcfertncfi 
to  the  sun  and  not  to  the  st;irs, 
so  the  equinoxes  fall  back  24,r^^)() 
milt?8,  or  in  space  60.3",  with  r«  r«'r- 
I'ncc  to  the  stars.  Every  otht;r  In  xi  y 
like  the  earth  turn?  once  on  its  axis 
by  (Toin^  round  a  central  body,  um\ 
lliis  therefore  is  the  sole  cause  of  tin; 
uquinoxial  points. 

The '  Clialdcaiis,  E^i^yptians,  nnd 
Jews,  be^an  thtir  civilyear  from  ilio 
aulumnai  equinox.  The  Persians, 
Gret'ks,  Romans,  and  the  English 
till  1752,  bi'gan  the  year  at  thr  v«r- 
nal  equinox.  Thence  to  make  dates 
agree  n-ith  those  of  oihsr  nations. 
betw(^en  January  and  Lady-dny,  our 
writers  used  to  put  two  dates,  as 
1708 

Feb.  10, The  bottom  date  be- 

1709 
ing  from  Jan.  1,  and  the  upper  that 
from  the  prtAious  Lady-day. 

Sidereal  days  are  alwavs  23  h.  5»J' 
3.4"  ;  but  as  tho  axis  of  the  «?ai  th  is 
inclined  to  the  orbit,  and  tho  earth 
moves  fasirr  in  the  winter  than  in 
the  sumnwT,  the  clocks  which  im«  a- 
sure  e<iual  tiiiu-  do  not  nirrrc  with 
the  sun.  A  olork  and  n  sun  dial  will 
therefore  varv  as  under. 

March  21,"  clock  too  fast  7'  Srv  ; 
April  5,  do.  2  5^"  ;  April  20,  June  13, 
Sept.  6,  Ore.  25,  tney  are  r(|iial 
When  tlip  sun  is  in  Libra  and  Scor- 
pio, or  in  Oirtober  and  Novrinbei ,  the 
difftrencp  is  from  ten  minutes  to  hr 
19* ,  and  the  clock  oii^ht  to  be  so 
much  faster  than  the  dial. 

The  difference  of  veloeily  \wtvV,c% 
the  dial  faster  than  the  c\ocV^  w\v\\«, 
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the  earth  is  moying  fiom  its  perihe- 
lion on  January  1,  to  the  aphelion 
July  1 ;  and  on  the  contrary,  the  di- 
al is  slower  from  July  1  to  January 
1.  But  the  obliquity  makes  the  dial 
fiuter  from  March  21  to  June  22 ; 
and  from  S^t.  22  to  Dec.  21,  and 
slowielpon  June  22  to  Sept.  22,  and 
from  Vtm,  21  to  March  21.  The 
union  of  both  produces  the  common 
equation  table  as  under,  showing  to 
the  nearest  mhmte  how  much  a  true 
clock  should  be  fiutsr  or  slower  than 
the  sun. 


/ 
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K 

O 
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cfja.  in 
inutes. 

Jan. 

1 

Aug. 

9 
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6§ 

20 
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2? 
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9 
12 
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28 
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15 
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18 
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1 

21 
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6 

2Q 

25 
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9 

3§ 

31 
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12 
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10 
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21 
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18 

s§ 

27 
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21 

l^ 

Mar. 

4 

12 

24 

tB- 

8 

11 

27 
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12 

10 

30 

t 

15 

9 

Oct 

3 

l^r 

19 

8 

6 

12* 
13  g^ 

22 

7 

10 

25 

6 

14 

14? 

28 

50 

19 

15 

Apr. 

1 

^§ 

27 

16 

■ 

4 

38- 

Nov 

15 

15 

7 

2^ 

20 

14^ 

11 

l| 

24 

13  Q 

15 

o5 

27 

121 

30 

11. 

19 

1 

Dec. 

2 

10  i- 

24 

2Q 

5 

^1 

30 

3§ 

7 

8? 

May 

13 

49r 

9 

Is- 

29 

31- 

11 

6g 

June 

5 

2| 

13 

5^ 

10 

1? 

16 

^^ 

15 

0' 

18 

3co 

— 

20 

2g 

20 

IQ 

22 

1- 

25 

% 

24 

0 

29 

— 

July 

5 

^^ 

26 

1? 

11 

s§ 

28 

2| 

28 

6? 

30 
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The  Pendulum  for  ti 
measuring  of  time  wat 
of  Galileo,  in  conseque 
serving  the  oscillatior 
delier  m  a  cathedral, 
tion,  whether  long  or 
same  pendulum,  is  per 
same  time.  A  penuuli 
brates  seconds  at  Lou 
be  39.139  inches  nea 
length   of   pendulums 

S eater   times  is  as  t 
e  times :  thus,  for  ha 
would  be  the  square  of 
39.139 

i ;  so  that  =  1 

4 
is  the  length  of  a  half  se 
lum  at  London. 

At  St  Thomas',  in 
second's  pendulum  is  i 
at  the  Gallipagos,  in  la 
39.01717  inches. 

At  Maraham,  in  2° 
01197. 

Hence  Capt.  Sabine  ( 
tor  39.0152  inches,  and 
it  to  be  at  the  Poles  3* 
sidering  the  ellipticit 
which  La  Place  makes 

Tha  highest  latitud< 
79°  BO,  and  here  it  is 
Greenland  in  74°  32", 
Hammerfest  70^  40',  [ 
at  Unst,  in  the  Orknej 
is  39.17145.— i/to^ 

At  Paris,  48-^  BC,  it  i 
London,  51°  31'  39.1 
Bordeaux,  44°  50- 39.11' 
mont.  lat.  45°  47',  39 
39.11813  for  the  moan  1; 
which  Sabine  makes  : 

A  body  therefore  fall 
tor  in  a  second  of  time  1 
in  the  lat  of45^-' per  Sal 
at  London,  51°  31',  in 
at  Paramatta,  in  33^  48 
or  per  mean  as  above 

The  time  of  a  compb 
in  a  cycloid  is  to  the 
would  fall  through  the ; 
to  1.  Then  the  fall  of 
second  is  3.1416«,  X  h 
of  a  pendulum  which 
onds. 

Chbonometebs,  for 
astronomical  purposes 
with  such  precision,  th 
vary  from  true  t  ime  mo 
throe  seconds  in  a  yea 


WiuniiTii  by  whirb  I 

bcTnirte  on  ibGheavcDlv  bodies.  The 
20,lXM]/.  uircn.ll  by  the  tiosrd  of  Lon- 
piruilt  wni  girea  lo  HarriHii. 

The  iKtl  wBlcheB  and  limrpiccci 

rat  mndf  in  London,  bill  many  hi 

LivFrpool   and   Coventry,   nlo  nt 

TaruandGincva.    Thcfirat  decidi'it 

improvi-nicnls  were  by  Hairiiiin, 

Amnid,     and    Enniahi<w,    rairh    uf 

whom  reoeivi-d  rrwardu  from  the 

Board.      BniliU'I  \a  Ihe  inofll  skilful 

mailer    of   nnulirnl    timepieecS    in 

France.     There  nre  from  two   in 

three  hundrccl  matter  wntch  and 

clock  mnkiTP,  tmnlojiinR  three  or 

Tujr  ihoBoand  handa  in  the  uarisliia 

I,     of  rieifcrnwelt  anil  8t.  LuIk'b,  on 

-    the  north  aide  of  Lundnn.   A  single 

1     watch  paiwea  throueh  fifty  difTerenr 

\.    hands.    The  movement*  ace  chiefly 

:'■    made  at  Preical,  in  LancuBhirc. 

I.      The   I 
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fecial  any  ii^-  |  visual  circle  n 


.  if  tqiial  10  fifteen  ilcgreca,  and  every 

li  Icgrce  ec|aal  lofourminutcRof  liine, 

1 1  ntrv   m  inula    of    nmo    equal   <□ 

n  69.743 

;! =1T.29T  miles  at  Ihe  equator, 


ler  HMUiid.     Diffrres  nl 

diffen'nt  lalitudea   an 

...  the  cosine  of  the  inti- 

1.149:  lni{[thofdeeree.  The 


lalOOO: 


nwinpof  HTi-dejirreaisOKt  of  lO'- 
K)5;  of  Ifi".  MGi  Ofi0=,  WOl  nf  25" 
9IK:  of  3(1'',  Wifi :  of  4D<>.  7fl6 ;  of  4&' , 
Wlmf  B0',643iofBP,  Sr.eHi  of 

'»-.  IJflU:  of  70',  JW;  ofBO^  174; 
ind  of  fi5-\  B7;   conpcfiiicnllv,  for 
1.31,  the  laiittide  of  London,  119.143 
:  C22  and  -•-  by  1000.  givea  fiirly- 
nt  mileji  for  n  dee"'"'  "f  lonci- 
dr;  and  ihercfore  1(1|  ia  equal 
iiinntc  of  lime  in  lliia  parallel. 
n  India  a  dav  ia  diTided  into  I 
irries,  a  Qh'urrr  into  GO  Pii^ 
into  GO  Prnna.  and  a  Pran  in 
'as.  in  Z-6lhn  of  a  second, 
ebealainanhonrofacomm" 
■I'a  clock  nrr  SiOn,  and  IISPO  n 
inn  watch;  lint  second  wan' 
%000time>, 'ir  H  per  acconc 


TiDinmii  pom' 


ihc  DOUthl'TI 

The  Mnhomedana  for  IQSn  lnuin 
.  line  Ti;  1R31,  June  12i  K'il.  Miry 
J1-,  ISSi,  Hay  21,  ISH,  Uav  llli 
1^5,  April  29;  and  soinit  bni'X  uill 
'-  '-  ltJ9DonJune£!aguniiiinliii 


_  B.C.   The  Mrtuiiii'k 

lycle  was  19  years,  intended  ><i  lie 
TIMivnU'nt  to  tlic  Chuldenn  period.  It 
vas  ufltrwaxis  adopted  as  Ihe  gulil- 
'n  number  for  Easier. 

The  Hceira,  or  Flishl,  look  plnrc 
July  Hi,  liii.  and  is  the  Mahoniedaii 
Era.  Their  year  is  I'J  lunar  monihs, 
at  394  days,  S  liours.  4S  minuK's; 
and  eleven  ilnya  being  lost,  a  year 

lust  be  altovred  rviry  thiny-ihreu, 

•  lenincile  their  dalea  with  ours. 

The  periodical  month  of  the  Turks 
and  Arabs,  or  lidiTeal  period  of  (he 
MoaniB!Td.7h.43m.4esec.  The 
synodicsl  iiu>nlh,  or  return  to  the 
-nnjunctlon  of  the  :>im  is  39  d.  t2h. 
4  m.  3  sec.  II  thirda. 

The  JcwB  began  the  year  in  March, 
and  the  months  were  Piiran,  Zif, 
Sivnn,  Tnminux,  Ab,  Eliil,  Tisri, 
Bui,  Cisliii,  Tlbeili.  Shelint,  Adsr. 
Tlic  Snbbalh,  or  seventh  day  ia 
Kal'irday.  The  days  and  nighW 
(Vom  sunrise  and  aunset,  were  d- 
vided  into  twelve  i'i|iinl  parts  or 
hours.l,2,3,dtc.  Theiiiphi watchca 
were  three  hourse.neh,  from  Sim  set  to 
sunrise.  The  mnnilis  were  lunar, 
or  30  and  29  days,  and  they  intro- 
linccd  an  extra  month  every  iwn  or 
thri'e  years.    The  day  commeneea 

Tlie  Jewish  months  were  alter- 
nately 29  and  30  days,  and  their 
vnr  of  twdve  lunations  334  days. 
'rlifir  vcarcrinineMe6«"«fel\«  «- 
nal  enuino*-    To  lecoiia  x\«  tow 
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diyi  litej  inlemlua  ■  wImIs  month 
■fter  arcry  two  or  lluce  rnrm, 
lu.'iowinf  that  twelflli  month,  or 
Adari    uid   their   "^   ^i*  cm* 

Tha  Jawyi  day  commenca 

ra  in  *a  eveniiw    - 

conlinuea  till  the  i 
loHowing  iveiiinB. 

Their  ciTil  year  _ 

the  new  moon  near  the  vrtnal  equi- 
nox, in  (he  month  calM  Tiari,  of  30 
days,  coTTeapanding  with  pan  of 
Sepiember  and  pan  of  Ociobiir. 

The  nar  1829  ma  the  Jewigb 
year  SS99,  and  ended  Sept.  27,  be- 
ginning S«t>t.  9, 182a. 

The  Mahamatan 
IM*,  and 
July  14. 

The  Pcnuane  give  ni 


be 
93d.l3h.» 


From  itia  ^---^  - 
■ammer  aolatica  ia 
Fromtbcaumnieito 

aulumnal  aquinol 

Northern  aignt. 

Pram  the  aummnal  U> 

the  winlsT  aolatice       SEhL  16h.4T 
Prom  the  winter  to  tha 

firing  eqainoi  B9d.lh.42 


GENEIUL  CHRONOLOGT. 

7^e  Daminiail  Ldter  i»  the  Sun- 
day letter  of  the  rear.  A  being  al- 
»■■  taken  as  January  1 ;  and  A, 
),  E,  P,  O,  being  (he  Domini- 


hjjy'i'b 


364 


Ihein  to  daya  of  the  week. 


n  aU  the  a: 


called  Jama, 
guagea. 

St.  David'a  Day  ia  March  1|  Sk 
Palrick'a,  March  17j  Si.  Oeoraa'a, 
April  23;  and  St.  Andrew* a,  noi. 
SO;  Si.  Dany'a,  OcL  9. 

Law  proceedings  preaerre  the  Ro- 
man nsmca  of  (he  daya,  as  Dia  So- 
la*, Laahs,  Mania,  SfermTii,  Juvia, 
Ventrii,  and  Satumi,  deri.'eA  from 
the  Roman  deities.  But  in  otdintuy 
uae,  the  namea  are  derived  from  the 
Saion  or  Teutonick  deities,  the  Sun, 
Moan,  Tuaeo,  Wodat,  T^or,  Priga, 
and  i^Ailum. 

The  months,  or  lunar  periods,  an 
Romiin  i  and  Sepleinber,  "Ictobar, 
NoTomber,  and  bccembet  were  ic 
called  when  tha  Roman  year  begat 

April  LB  BO  called  from  Aperit,  ihr 
Spring. 

As  the  DTbila  of  (he  planets  com. 
plele  [heir  seaeons,  Iheit  perioda  art 
taken  ID  be  their  years;  hence  Mer. 
cury  ban  nearly  four  years  in  oara 
TenuB  Ida  I  Mara  is  nearly  4  limcE 
mXonfC,  Jupitei  12  llmea  i  Samrr 
30;  Hor*chelS3;  and  mora  diatani 
plane  1«  longer. 

September,  Ac  ware  tha  7th,  dbc 
month  of  tha  yaar  of  Romnln*. 


— ^-,  ...jload of  36S 1  the  Dominiral 
letter,  therdbre,  fialla  back  oiu  in 
mrj  succeeding  year,  and  two 
when  366  days,  or  in  leap-year. 

1^  find  the  OdldtK  JVim&ir,  or 
year  of  the  itowr  CytU,  add  one  to 
ihe  data  and  divide  bv  19,  then  the 
Quotient  ia  the  number  of  cydea 
smce  Christ,  and  the  temaiader  is 
the  Ooldeo  Number. 


in(h.     It  ia  found  by 


Of  the 

id  dividing  b)> 


the  date  of  the  year 
28)   (he  quoli    - 

cycles,  and  t—  

Dombet  of  ihe  cycle  w 

Tht  Epatt  ia  ihe  moon's  a^  on 
the  1st  of  January.  A  year  la  12 
moons  and  11  days.  To  determine 
ihis  ftvm  leOO  to  1900,  snbalract  1 
from  (he  Oolden  Numbei,  found  ss 
above  multiply  by  11,  anddindeby 
30.  and  the  remaindar  ia  the  moan's 
age  for  January  I. 

To  find  the  moon's 
',  add  the  epacl  of  I 

ct  of  the  month,  aL„ 

monlh  logether;  irieasiban39( 


month 


-.,— _.    .cloflhei 

— 0  for  Jsnuary,  2  for  Febiuary,  1 
for  March,  and  3,  4,  &C.  (o  10  from 
April  to  December. 

The  time  of  the  moon's  smithing 
ia  foar-G(thi  of  an  hour  ,ater  every 
day  from  the  laat  new  moon. 

Eatter  ia  the  flrst  Sunday  after  tha 
first  fill!  moon  that  ocenra  after  tha 
3lK  «f  March :  to  Bnil  il  add  6  to  tha 
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If 


id  substract  from  50,  or  if 
is  above  30.  substract  the 
sr,  and  the  ailTerence  is  the 
e  full  moon,  counting  from 
irch  1;  this  is  csIImI  the 
niit,  and  Easter  Sunday  is 
ring  Sunday.  To  fix  the  day 
ontn  add  4  to  the  number 
>minical  letter  for  the  year 
tract  the  sum  from  the  Eas- 
;  then  take  this  remainder 
'  multiple  of  7  greattr  than 
remainder,  and  add  the  new 
T  10  the  Easter  limit,  and 
will  be  the  dav  on  which 
unday  falls  in  March,  if  less 
or  in  April  if  more  than  31. 

iny,  or  12th  Day,  celebrates 
al  of  tho  wise  men  of  the 

I  Monday  is  the  end  of 
us. 

urification,  or  Candlemas 
8  the  Jewish  ceremony  of 
satation  of  the  Mother  of 

igesima  Sunday  is  the  first 
n  Lent,  Septuagcsima  is  tlie 
before,  ana  Quiiiquagcsima 

'cdnesday  is  the  day  which 
r!es  the  forty  days  of  Lent 
four  days  the  Popes  sprinkle 

Day  the  da^  of  the  Vh-gin's 
us  conception. 
Sunday  celebrates  Christ's 
into  Jerusalem. 

lay  Thursday  when  kings 
iS,  Ac.  to  the  poor. 

Friday  celebrates  tho  cruci- 

'  Sunday  celebrates  the  re- 
n. 

non-day  is  forty  days  after 
{unday. 

Sunday  is  forty-nine  days 
istcr  Sunday,  and  also  the 
'entecost. 

y  Sunday  is  the  next  after 
jnday. 

nas  was  an  ancient  quarter 
tcording  with  Whitsuntide, 
las,  and  Candlemas. 

telmas  is  a  festival  in  honour 
lel  and  the  Angels,  recorded 
Revelations,  and  an  angel 
wken  of  by  Magicians. 


All  Saints  is  a  day  of  prtyer  for 
saints  who  have  no  special  days. 

Advent  Sunday  is  that  which  vk 
nearest  to  St.  Andrew's  day. 

Christmas  celebrates  the  irth  oi 
Christ. 

St.  Stephen's  and  the  Hdy  Inno- 
cents celeorate  the  massacre  of  the 
first  martyr  and  the  children  by 
Herod. 

Thoae  and  other  days,  to  the  num* 
bcr  of  300,  beeides  Simaays^  used  to 
be  celebrated  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  bcine  identified  with  the  cus 
toms  of  the  nation,  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  Angelicil  Church, 
though  they  are  unknown  and  un- 
noti(^  by  Dissenters,  lliev  fill  up 
a  column  in  the  Almanacks,  and 
they  are  so  numerous  in  Spain,  dtc. 
as  to  render  300  days  mass  or  holi- 
days. 

The  Christian  Mn.  was  first 
adopted  so  late  as  the  sixth  century 
in  the  reign  of  Justinian ;  and  hence 
the  wious  difficuldes  of  tixing  it 
with  precision:  but  it  is  generally 
considered  as  commencing  in  the 
year  4004  ftota  the  creation  ot 
Adam. 

The  Solar  Cycle  is  a  period  of  28, 
whoa  the  days  of  the  week  and 
month  again  coincide. 

The  Cycle  of  IndiciUm  was  16, 
and  began  3  B.  C. 

The  three  cycles,  19,  28,  and  16^ 
multiplied,  produce  7980  changes,  af- 
ter wnich  period  they  return  in  the 
same  order  as  before;  and  this  is 
call^  the  Julian  Period.  The  year 
1  of  Christ  is  4714  of  this  imaginary 
period. 

The  Epact  is  the  eleven  days  which 
the  solar  year  exceeds  twelve  luna- 
tions. 

Jesus  Christ  is  believed  to  have 
been  bom  in  the  43d  year  of  Augus- 
tus, when  Lentulus  and  Piso  were 
consuls,  in  the  4th  of  the  194th 
Olympiad,  and  4004  or  4006  from 
Adam. 

Easter  is  a  festival  which  the  early 
Christians  kept  on  the  same  day  as 
the  Jewish  Passover,  and  others  kept 
it  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  first 
fidl  moon  in  the  year;  but  it  is  now 
kept  on  the  Sunday  which  foUowt 
the  full  moon  after  the  20\h  ot  TitX- 
of  March. 
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ChroDologen  adopt  the  following 

CMlior^ 40MB.C. 

Deluge  23*8 

CaQmg  of  Abraham 
Argonautic  Eipcdil 


.  747 
■  312 


_  ....1216 

of^roy  11S4 

iMOlpnpmd   "6 

Building  of  Ror-  '" 

MaboniMar-' 

Tile  Sulcucidn 

The  balde  of  Acthim 38 

Dii>clt«ian 2&1A.C. 

The  chief  epcnelu  of  Jewish  chro- 
nology, aeem^ng  to  iGceiied  sd- 
ihann^  are  ■•  vaier  •■— 

Croatian  of  Adun 40WB.C 

Deluge 234B 

DcaihofAbnham 1821 

Drowning  of  Phanoh  ■■-■H91  . 

DeBlhof%Bhi» 1443 

Dealh  of  David 1016 

Divinoo   of  the  kingitom 
between  the  ten  liibe* 

and  two 976 

Dispenion  of  the  ten  tribo  721     , 

Captivitrofthelwo ttH- 

Return  of  the  two  fron^^ 


Tbs  period  fnim  Adam  to  1 
Flood,  i»  by  the  Hebrew  versi 
1656  yeara;  the  Satnarilan  13( 
the  Septnagint  22e2i  and  Jowphiis 


r,V%  and  the  lalier,  16  yeai«!«« 
dinn  the  Greek  Church,  ie  atill  and 
h)  some  Eulem  Churches. 

The  modern  Jews  date  the  Crea- 
tiDi  37601  B.  C,  Mid  the  year  A,  D, 
ni[iedgive«  Iho  Jewish  yeui  thin, 
laiO  A.  D.  ii  6590  Jewish. 

The  Julian  period  i«  nierdy  tbo 
niilhmetieal  pruiiucl  of  three  evclea. 
I  [  is  in  chronology  like  a  balance 
ivlieel  in   mechaniea.      The  niulti-      . 
nlicr  ia  7960,  and  out  era  begins  m      | 
lis  4713lh  year. 

The  early  Chriaiians,  till  the  etm 
..f  the  hirlh  of  Christ  was  eslimaled.      | 
linled  from  the  acceaaiun  of  Diorle- 
f,iiinLn  ra4,  called  ihe  era  of  Marlyta,      , 
Tbe  Coptic  Chriaiians  elill  adopt  ii,      I 
tirainning  the  year  on   ihe  day  ol 
j  Diodeaian,  Aug.  29,  oi  in  the  monlb 
I  Tboth. 

TheeraoflheScIeucidK,311B.C.. 
.)f  Alexander  323  B.  C,  and  of  the 
Biille  of  Actium  31  B.  C,  of  the  Cw 
ira  38  B.C.,  of  Tyre  125,  of  Abra- 
im  2016,  and  of  Aniioch  49,  wer; 
so  used  by  aome  early  wntere. 
The  Hindoo  era  of  the  CaliyuR be- 
an 3101  B.  C.  or  750  vcors  bdbre 
Tl;e  Deluge  in  2348,  and  ihcy  a 


begins  67  B.  C,  and  the  Saea 
A.C.    Allueed. 

Tlie  cycle  of  Jupiter  is  GO  years, 
■  Sexagenary,  and  thoy  are  now  in 
le  3fith  year  of  the  94th  cycle,  every 
far  having  a  proper  name. 


aeh  year.  Seventy-five 
B  tiaie  I'lapacd,  and  they  are 
in  the  76th,  the  era  commencing 
1112700  B.C.  or  350  bf-rore  the  De- 
luce,  ll  was  estnblialii-d  liy  the  Eni- 
prtor  Hrrang-lc,  and  is  alao  ailopted 
by  ibe  Japancac. 

The  Meiican  era  began  in  IMO, 
».  C,  and  their  year  «a»  conectlj 


Chronologiafa    dislingnish    dal'P   <■ 
■ndepochabylellera,  aa  A.M.  Annn 
Mundi :  A.  C.  Anti  CbrUii,  or  B.  f      ' 
before  Christ;  and  A.D.  .■ 
minii  or  A.  C.  after  Chris 

A  U.  C,  a*  urbe  rondilor,  from  On 
bonding  of  Rome,  753  B.C.  Gre.k 
inochs  are  marked  Olyni.,  meaninir 
the  number  of  the  Olympiad,  whirli 
began  776,  io  periods  of  four  year-,  i  ,g,fonomical 
beginning  from    our  July,   or  th-;'-       ,j,j^^        ^^  ^f  ,^ ^  „„„j^  ^,li„ 

19*lh  Olympiad.  j^^^,  makes  it  5872.     Jhe  authors 

The  Cheek  Church  date  the  Cr»a-  of  the  Talmod  make  it  B344;  and 

.    tion  6608  yeara  B.  C,  and  begin  thr   differenl  chronologera,  to  ihc  num- 

«eai  in  Iftirch.  ber   of  one    hun£fd    and    twenty. 

The  early  fathera  placed  the  y.nr  make  it  vary  from  '^  ^'P'^W"' 

•  Hf  Cniation  6505  B  d  and  added  ih^  date  to  32^.    Dr.  Bales  fixea  itaJ 

.^  yei^  D.  10  it    dlhera  made  ii  i541li  but  tbeCalhohc  church  adopt- 
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ed  the  -eren  niimber  41X10,  and  sub- 
•eqiienlly,  a  correelion  as  lu  iht 
buth  of  Chrisi  mfda  fouc  )'<:ara ' 
tbeiefurc,  il  is  now  genoaU/  consid- 
—  '  M4004  yenrs,  which  B^tecs  wiih 


ihemodct _.. 

«a   J«WB  «all  Ihia  ihe 
which  CBrr-r^  iheci 
ibeyesr  3761,  B.C. 

The  yeai  IBSO  concspondi  lo  the 
feu  6543  of  ihe  Julinn  puriod. 

Saicc  the  first  Olympiad  2606  i 

Sinct:    iha  /oundaiian  of  Rome 
2SS3; 

Since  ihp  frs  of  NnbonoBSur  2578. 

The/ollowiof;  are  Ihenioai  memo- 
nble  events   in  Jewish   and  other 
hiatoriiif,  reckoned  backward  from 
the  birth  of  Cheat  .- 
^e  Deluee  2348 

Babyl.         " 


DfolhofSocratoi 
Rome  lokca  tiy  ihe  Gauls 
Tho  Death  ol'PlolD 
Aleionder  deelioyol  'HitilHia 
Aliriondvr  huill  ^Jeiandria 
Alexander  died  m  Dabylun 


..  _  jf  Ahrahain 
Semiraniifl  dounBhed 
Aigos  bunded 
SaoflTrifl  Aouriahed 
Death  nr  Joseph 

Albeaa  fouudcd 
Cadrauj  founded  Theboa 


2193 


Arialplle  and  DcicoBlheae 
Pnmileles  died  : 

Tho  Aleiandnan  Library  found- 
ed : 
Tlie  Svath  of  Epicunu 
The  firat  Punic  Wlif  ; 
End  of  the  Grat  Ponio  war  ■ 
Romana  couquerad  all  Italy 
TheBaiileofOannES 
The  Death  of  Archiinede*  ; 
Jeruaaleni  taken  by  Antiochoa      1 
Periilis  defenttd  1 
JudsB  JVlDLcabeUB  flamiriicd         1 
■ITiEjnsL  Punic  war-  1 
Carthage  deatroyed  1 
Death  ofTiheriua  Qmcchua         I 
Alhens  taken  by  Sylla 
Sylla  petpeliial  Did  a  tor 
Syria  conqueted  by  Pnnipey 
Cssar  landed  in  Britain 
Qaul  conquered 
Ciaar  inttde  Diolaior 
Pompey  hilled 


,   Ces 


^illfd 


K 


I  Sidan  rivi 

Olyiiipic  games  1443 

The  Argonaulic  Eipulilion  1263 

The  Pyianiida  built  1250 

Troy  laKen  1'209. 

Codms,  Kingof  Alhcna  1069 

Dai-id,  Kineuf  liTHel  1053 

Sotomon'n  Temple  finiahed  1004 

Homer  and  He^iud  flouhahcd  907 

Death  of  Ly*  iirsrus  B73 

The  fir-ii  Olympiad  776 

Rome  founded  763 

Samaria  taken  721 
The  Pentateuch  fi>Hnded  bv  Hii- 

kiah  62I> 

NebuehBdaeaXaf  nnnnshr^d  600 

Solon  and  Thales  tloitriahad  694 
JetUBalem  taken  anil  deslroyod   537 

Cyrua  became  kiii^  of  Pi^raia  659 

Babylon  taken  by  Cvrun  K34 
The  Targmna  expelled 


J  Cicero  kdled 
I    Battle  of  Aeliu 
Death  of  Horn. 


It  3426:  Joaephua 
■     -   ;  M'lian  -mf;  and  the 

.  Jo><.;iL>-l.  HerodotuH  and 
■  lifiludccTlOlieof these    I'lv. 

iiiila,  but  ihcy  mention  de- 
Aitica  m  therdga  of  Ocy^es. 

I,  500  yeara  ttfier  the  o  ' 


lien  Deucal 
'a  alao 


_.     .._   inThea- 
.11  lledloAthens. 


Targiuna  e> 
The  biMlfe  of  Ml 
Arie  tides  haninni 


The« 


-fight 


alhou 

.    I 

Heiodolua  flourinhod 
Phidiu  flaunshed 
Tbf  Peloponnc!iian  wai 
Death  of  Paiiclsa  and 


then 
nlinut  the  epo.:h  of  the  hirlh  of 
Olinat,  and  whelliet  he  -was  cruc:- 
Ikdin  (he  IBtn.  .eth,  6f  19lh  y^r 
of  Tibetiua.  The  ewly  falhera  as- 
signed but  one  year  to  the  perinrl  of 
hia  piiWic  preaching,  Dihers  two,  niid 
Gu!<ebiu<i  made  it  Ihnw  and.  a  h'llf; 
and  if  ao,  that  he  liitrd  till  (he  IDili 
of  'Hherins.  The  chronoluity  W"a 
inquirrd  into  till  ions  aAcr  ibp 
119',  and  (he  Chrialian  fentivila 

^nr  In  linve  liei>n  trVHt   aatTolo^- 
inM  ry 
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OD  entering  Cancer;  that  of  Michael 
ou  entering  Libra ;  and  that  of  Jesua 
on  entering  Capricorn,  beins  the  four 
cardinal  points.  So  thev  nxcd  the 
other  saints*  dajrs  on  the  aay  the  sun 
entered  the  other  si^ns ;  St.  Paul  on 
entering  Aquarius ;  Matthew  on  en- 
taring  Pisces;  Mark  on  entering 
Taurus ;  Corpus  Christi  on  entering 
Gemini ;  St.  James  on  entering  Leo ; 
St.  Bartholomew  on  entering  Virgo; 
Simon  and  Jude  on  entering  Scor- 
pio. This,  at  least,  is  the  opmion  of 
Hewlett  and  others,  and  the  days 
correspond,  allowing  for  the  preces- 
non  of  the  equinoxes. 
Death  of  Augustus  A.  C.  14 

Death  of  Ovid  and  Livy  ,  17 

Pilot,  Govcmourof  Judea  27 

Scjanus  put  to  death  31 

Jesus  Christ  crucified  33 

Death  of  iHberius  37 

Claudius  succeeded  Caligula         41 
Claudius  visited  Britain  43 

Nero  succeeded  Claudes  54 

Boadicea  defeated  61 

Seneca  and  Lucan  put  to  death    66 
St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  put  to 

death  67 

Gkilba  succeeded  Nero  68 

Otho  succeeded  Galba,  and  Vi- 

tellius  Otho  69 

Jerusalem  taken  and  destroyed     70 
Tiius  succeeded  Vespasian  79 

Plinjr  killed  at  Vesuvius  79 

Domitian  succeeded  Titus  81 

The  Dacian  war  began  86 

Death  of  Josephus  93 

Nerva  succeeded  Domitian  96 

Trajan  succeeded  Nerva  98 

Death  of  Tacitus  99 

St.  Iflmatius  destroyed  at  Rome  108 
The  first  Bishop  of  Rome  109 

Trajan  subdued  Assyria  115 

Jerusalem  rebuilt,  and  the  Tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Jupiter  130 
The  Romans  destro)fed  580,000 
Jews,  and  banished  the  rest 
from  Judea  135 
The  Romans  agreed  to  pay  tri- 
bute to  the  Goths                     222 
llie  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephe- 

sus  destroyed  260 

The  Goths  and  Heruli  defeated 
bv  Claudius  II.,  and  300,000 
killed  269 

The  9th  persecution  of  the  Chns- 

tians  272 

Palmyra  taken  373 

Diociesian  divided  the  empire      292 
Constantme  tolerated  the  Chris- 

323 


TheCouncaofNice  32S 

Constantinople  made  the  capital 

of  the*  Empire  329 

The  Mythological  Temples  de- 
molished 331 
Death  of  Constantino  337 
Death  of  Eusebius  342 
The    Emperor  Julian    abjures 

Christianity  361 

Theodosius  Empovr  of  the  East  379 
His  Death  395 

Europe  overrun  by  Alaric  401 

Rome  sacked  bv  Alaric  410 

The  Romans  left  Britain  426 

Genseric    the  Vandal   overran 

Italy,  and  invaded  Aihca  439 

Po]^  Leo  the  Great  440 

Attila  and  the  Huns  overran  Eu- 
rope 447 
The  Saxons  arrived  in  Britain     451 
Rome  taken  by  G^enseric             455 
Hengist  murdered  300  British 

nobles  475 

Rome  taken  by  Odoacer,  and 
he  made  King  of  Italy,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  Roman  Em- 
pu^  1229  years  after  the  build- 
ing of  Rome  476 
CloVis  King  of  the  Franks  491 
Death  of  St.  Patrick  491 
nnie  Bishop  of  Rome  asserted 

his  supremacy  494 

Alaric   defeated   and  killed  by 

Clovis  607 

Arthur  Kin/^  of  Britain  515 

The  Christian  era  invented  and 
introduced  by  Dionysius,  a 
monk  516 

Justinian  made  Emperor  of  the 

East  527 

Totila  the  Goth  took  and  plun- 
dered Rome  547 
Retaken  by  Belisarius  549 
And  recovered  by  Totila           550 
The  Heptarchy  begun  in  Eng- 
land                                         655 
Death  of  Justinian  and  Belisa- 
rius                                         569 
The  I^atin  tongue  ceased  to  be 

spoken  580 

The  flight   of  Mahomet  from 

Mecca  to  Medina  622 

Death  of  Mahomet  633 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Omar  636 

The  Sarncens  conquered  North- 
em  Africa  696 
Spain  conquered  by  the  Sara- 
cens                                •         713 
The  Christian   religkm   propa- 
gated in  Grermany  719 
Charles  Martel  deMtadl  the  Sa- 
racens 732 
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Hie  Christian  era  first  used  in 

books  748 

Bagdad  built  by  Almanzor  762 

Charlemagne  kinf  of  France  772 
• sul^ued  the  Sax- 
ons 781 
The  Huns  extirpated  by  Charle- 
magne 794 
Char^magne  crowned  at  Rome  800 
The  Normans  arrived  in  France  808 
Death  of  Charlemagne  814 
Tile  Heptarchy  united  by  Egbert  827 
Rome  besieged  by  the  Saracens  84G 
Christianity  preached  in  Den 

mark  and  Sweden  850 

The  Danes  ravaged  England      867 
Alfred  defeated  tne  Danes  878 

Death  of  Alfred  901 

Rollo  flourished  in  Normandy    912 
Sueno  King  of  Denmark  980 

Soeno  conquered  England         1013 
Canute  King  of  England  1017 

Macbeth  murdered  Duncan        1040 
The  Turks  took  Bag;dad,  and 
cvcrtumed  the  empire  of  the 
Caliphs  1055 

The  battle  of  Hastings,    and 

Xorman  conquest  1066 

Feudal  law  introduced  1070 

Doomsday  book  finished  1086 

First  Crusade  1095 

Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Crusa- 
ders 1099 
William  RxjMb  killed  in  the  New 

Forest  1100 

Death  of  Abelnrd  1143 

The  second  Crusade  1147 

The  Bank  of  Venice  established  1157 
Beckct  killed  at  Canterbury  1171 
Ireland  conquered  1172 

Jeruj>a1em  taken  by  Saladin  1187 
Saladin  defeated  by  Richard  I.  1192 
The  fourth  Crusade  1202 

The  Inquisition  established  1204 
King  John  excommunicated  1208 
Magna  Charta  signed  1215 

Russia  conquered  by  the  Tar- 
tars 1238 
The  fifth  Crusade  1248 
Wales  conquered  1254 
Bagdad  taken  by  the  Tartars, 
and  the  Saracen  Empire  ter- 
minated 1258 
The  first  English  House  of  Com- 
mons 1258 
Massacre  of  the  French  in  Sicily  1282 
Wales  united  to  England  1283 
Death  of  Friar  Bacon  1284 
The  Jews  banished  from  Eng- 
land 1290 
Death  of  Cimabue,  the  reviver 
ofpainting                             1300 


The  Kinff  of  France  cxconmiu- 

nicatea  1301 

The  Popes  removed  to  Avignon  1308 
Battle  of  Bannockbum  1314 

Battle  of  Cressy  1346 

Battle  of  Poic tiers  1356 

The  Popes  returned  to  Rome  1377 
A  second  Pope  chosen  at  Avig- 
non 1378 
Death  of  Wicliffe  1395 
France  under  a  Papal  interdict  1407 
The  Council  of  Constance  dc- 

Sosed  two  Popes  1414 

n  Huas  burnt  .415 

Jerome  of  Prague,  do.  1416 

Joan  of  Arc  defeated  the  Eng- 
lish at  Orleans  1428 
Constantinople  taken  by    the 

Turks  1453 

Battle  of  Towton  1462 

Battle  of  Barnet  1471 

Battle  of  Tewkesbury  1471 

Castile  and  Arragon  united  1479 
Battle  of  Bosworth  14H5 

The  Moors  expelled  Spain  1491 
Savanarola  burnt  at  Rome  1498 
Battle  of  Flodden  1513 

Luther  began  to  preach  ini? 

Mexico  invaded  and  plundered  1521 
Battle  of  Pavia  1525 

Rome  taken  by  the  Germans  1527 
Servetus  burnt  by  the  reformer 

Calvin  1531 

The  Pope's  authority  in  Eng- 
land abolished  1533 
645  monasteries  and  religious 

houses  suppressed  in  England  1539 
The  Council  of  Trent  from  1645 

to  1563 

Cardinal  Beaton  put  to  death  1546 
Interest  fixed  at  ten  per  cent,  in 

England  1547 

Eldest  sons  of  Peers  permitted  to 

sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  1550 
Five  Bishops  burnt  by  Philip 

and  Mary  1555 

Charles  the  Vth  resigns  his  Go- 
vernment 1557 
Death  of  Calvin  15(>4 
Rizzio  murdered  1566 
Murray  murdered  1569 
Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  1572 
Death  of  Knox  1572 
Rcpublick  of  Holland  commen- 
ced 1579 
Mary  Qjeen  of   Scots  put  to 

death  1587 

The  Spanish  Armada  defeated  1588 
The  first  newspaper  in  England  1 588 
BankofEnglana  incorporated  1594 
Edict  of  Nantes  tolerating  Pro- 
testants in  France  V^^ 


u 

East-India  Company  establish- 
ed 1600 
Dnion*of  England  and  Scotland  1603 
Gunpowder  Plot                         1605 
Spain  acknowledged  the  inde- 

pcnce  of  Holland  1609 

Henry  IV.  of  France  assassin- 
ated 1610 
Shakspcare  died  1616 
Vanini  burnt  at  Toulouse  1619 
Death  of  Cervantes  1620 
Huguenot,  or  religious  war  in 

France  begun  1621 

Death  of  Lord  Bacon  1626 

Buckingham  assassinated         162S 
Nine  members  of  the  House  of 

Commons  imprisoned  1629 

Bagdad  taken  by  the  Turks       1631 
Battle  of  Lutzen  1632 

Hampden's  trial  in  the  exche- 
quer 1637 
Lord  Strafford  beheaded  1641 
Massacre  in  Ireland  1641 
Battle  of  Edgehill  1642 
Death  of  Gafileo  1643 
Archbishop  Laud  beheaded  1644 
Death  of  Hampden  1644 
The  Tartars  overrun  China  1644 
Battle  of  Marston  Moor  1644 
Battle  of  Naseby  1645 
Charles  I.  deUvered  up  by  the 

Scots  1647 

Peace  of  Westphalia  1648 

Charles  I.  beheaded  1649 

Battle  of  Dunbar  1650 

Death  of  Dcs  Cartes  1651 

Battle  of  Worcester  1651 

War  of  England  and  Holland    1652 
The  English  fleet  defeated  1653 

Cromwell  dissolved  the  Long 
Parliament,  and  made  Pro- 
tector 1653 
Death  of  Gassendi  1656 
Death  of  Harvey  1657 
Death  of  Cromwell  1658 
Charles  11.  restored  1660 
Prussia  independent  1663 
Great  plague  in  England  1665 
Great  fire  of  London  1666 
Candia  taken  by  the  Turks  1669 
Murder  of  the  De  Witts  1672 
Death  of  Milton  1674 
The  Habeas  Coipus  Act  passed  1678 
Lord  Russel  and  Algernon  Syd- 
ney put  to  death  1683 
Death  of  Colbert  1664 
The  edict  of  Nantes  revoked  1685 
Battle  of  Sedgmoor  1686 
Seven    Bishops    sent    to    the 

Tower  1696 

Revolution  in  England  168R 

Battle  of  the  Boyne  1590 


GENERAL  UHKONOLOiiV. 


The  French  Fleet  defeated  the 

English  and  Dutch  1691 

Surrender  of  Limerick  1691 

Battle  of  La  Hogue  1692 

Hanover  made  an  Electortte    1692 
The    English  funding  system 

commenced  1694 

Treaty  of  Ryswick  1697 

Battle  of  Narva  1700 

Death  of  James  II.  1701 

Gibraltar  taken  1703 

Battle  of  Blenheim  1704 

Barcelona  taken  1705 

Battle  of  Ramilies  1706 

Battle  of  Almanza  1707 

Battle  of  Oudenarde  1708 

Battle  of  Pul  Iowa  1709 

Battle  of  Malplaquet  1710 

Treaty  of  Utrecht  1713 

The  interest  of  money  in  Eng- 
land fixed  at  five  per  cent.      1714 
Louis  XIV.  died  1715 

Death  of  Leibnitz  1716 

Charles  XII.  killed  1718 

The  Mississippi  bubble  1719 

The  South  Sea  bubble  1720 

Death  of  Peter  the  Great  1725 

Death  of  Newton  1727 

Koulin  Khan  made  king  of  Per- 

1736 


sia 


conquered  the  Mogul  Em- 


pire 1739 

Porto  Bello  taken  1740 

Battle  of  Dettingen  1743 

Anscfh's  voyage  compreted         1744 
Battle  of  Fontenoy  1746 

Battle  of  CuUoden  1746 

Kouli  Khan  murdered  1747 

Lord  Lovat,  (&c.  beheaded         1747 
Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  1748 

Braddock  defeated  1755 

Battle  of  Colin  1757 

Battle  of  Hockkerken  1758 

Louisburgh  taken  1759 

Battle  of  Minden  1759 

Quebec  taken  1759 

Havana  taken  1762 

Treaty  of  Fontainebleau  1763 

Wilkes'  first  election  for  Mid- 
dlesex 
Do.  second  and  third 
The  Shakspeare  jubilee 
Peace  with  Hyder  Ally 
Partition  of  Poland 
Commencement  of  the  Ameri 

can  War 
Declaration  of  American  Inde 

pendence  1776 

Meeting  of  Deputies  at  London 

for  Parlimentary  Reform        178( 
Recognition  of  American  Indc- 
dependence  ITS' 


1768 
1769 
1769 
1770 
1772 

1776 


I 


GENERAL   CHROnOLOtiV. 


Call  of    Ibe  Stai 


X  ,iu.™  1788 

Ttkini:  al  (h»  Bnslito  1730 

C^MifE  lUpublick  practoimed  1T92 
Louis  XVI.  ffuillouaeil  1793 

freoch     declarslion     of     w»t 

■eaitial  Englindaiid  Holland  1793 
Babespierresuillo  lined  1794 

ThuBiukorEngland  auspended 


War  renewed  beiwera  Eo gland 

and  Prooce  IB03 

Bonaparte  crowno!  Emporour  1904 
Buitleof  AuBterliti  1805 

Blllle  of  Trafalgar  1806 

Baitir  of  Jrna  ISOe 

BatllPofPrieillaDd  1607 

PcBceof  Tilsil  laOT 

hipoleon  Bciied  Ferdinand  at 

Btyoant  1808 

Battle  of  Wagram  1809 

Wurriaae  nf  Nopoleon  with  ihe 

Areh-Duchesa  Harla  Lauian  1810 
Mnacow  burnt,  and  the  French 

imneadealrciyed  by  froal  18t2 
Battle  of  Villona  1613 

Battle  of  Leipaic  IRI3 

Paris  mrrrndcred  10  Oie  Allies  1814 
Treaty  of  Fonlainebleau  IflU 

Trcalr  of  Vienna  1611 

NapoIeoD  ret«medEroin  Elba  1815 
Bnllle  of  Waterloo  (June  18)  ISIB 
Napoleon  nirreodera  to  the  Bel - 


Treaiv  of  Ohen 


,betwi 


at  Mnnchecter  IB] 

'llie  Repnblick  of  Columbia  pro- 

clatnivd  18! 

Do.  Peru,  Chili,  and  Mexico       18^ 
DESiliofNuHileon  IK 

OeaOi  of  George  IIL  18! 

Trial  of  Clueen  Caroline  !B: 

War  of  Ruaaia  and  Turkey         18: 
Caihalickdinaliililiea in  England 

wmoTed  is: 

DISCOVERIES. 
1345  The  Cenariea, 
Hid  Madeira. 
1432  The  Aiores, 
1486  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
1*92  Amt^rtca. 


1819  New  South  Shetland,  by  Wil- 


Contineot  of  Ameriijq  about  llXNI, 
and  callud  it  Winenland,  Irom  the 
Whkh  il  abounded. 

nby 


The  S 


1S13  from  Mai 
diacovGied  in  1542, 
Cope:  Horn  waa  diacosered  by  La 
Maire  and  !Si:houton  in  1616. 

ThediacoveriaaoDtheNorth-wfst 
Coaat  have  extehded  from  East  lo 
West  to  1491  West,  and  from  Weal  to 
F.Bel  to  15G1,  leavinsT  dcgreea  in ' 


ilored, 


avinsT  I 
or  140  m 


In  Par- 


Dates  eonnet^led  with  theprojrr'  hi 
if  knowledge  and  improfemcnla 
lines  the  ChneliBD  era. 

274  Silk  brouahl  from  India. 

373  the  Bibto  in  OolhiiL 

400  Hells  mourned. 

493  Silk- worms  in  Europe. 

660  Organa  ua«d. 

663  Glaaa  in  England. 

BOO  The  AtHatolelian   PhiloMphy 
■  1  trod need. 
a  Oxford  Vi 

,,1  TheArith 

1080  Doomaday  Book. 

1124  Huaieol  notes. 

1200  Harincr'a  Compaas. 

1220  Aatronomy  cultivated  in  Enc- 

1239  Coals  dug  aa  fuel. 

1299  SpectBclea  ioYented. 

1302  Cambridge  University. 

1319  Dublin  Univeraily. 

1341  Petrnrfh  i^TAoinrH  nr  ttnim^ 

1360  Wickliffe 

1436  Pri 

1454  i:n 


■riahed. 
snted. 


iityofGlaagow  founded. 
ivH  roHia    and    Dilizcncea    tsia- 
bljahed. 

1470  The  firal  Almanaek. 

1471  Printing  in  England. 
1B1T  Lulhot  began  to  pnbliah. 
1543  Ckinerniean  System  publiabtd. 
1549  Teleaconea  invented. 

1602  Decimal  Arilhmetick. 
1G04  Salellitea  ofJnpiter. 
1614  Logarilhnia  iDvenled. 
1619  Circulation  of  Ihe  Blood. 
1623  Barometer  invented. 
1662  Kayal  Societ;  «BVa\i\iAic&. 


MATHEMATICKS  AND  PHVSICKS. 


1682  Phil«lctplu>  bnnded. 

LfiGO  Air-pump  diacovered. 

ITIO  Veweomna  t  Steam- Eaffine. 

17IS  Death  of  Leibnitz. 

1720  Inocnlition  introducnl. 

ITS  Electricity  improTpd. 

1726  Peiertbnigh    Acadetnv    eiil>' 

blished. 
1730  Farenheil'i  Thptmomeler. 
1T36    Goitinren    Univeraily    eita- 

bliihKl. 
1763  Brilish  Museum  eRlabliotied. 
1768  Sienm  Kneinra  iinpiaved. 
1771  Cook'n  Firm  Voyaee. 
1TT3  Coilon  Spinning  Hacbinery. 
1778  LiiuueOB  di«<L 
1T94  Fulrrdied. 
1789  GalTBuiam  diicovered. 
]597  Ptic'siW  died. 
ITSe  Vaccination  annaunced. 
1781  The  Planet   Uerachel   diico- 

vcred. 

The  Hindiia  have  no  civil  chrono- 


of*  I60O   or   2000   years.      Bui    the 
prie»[B   make  ninr  incarnationa  of 


old,  disp laying 

knowledge,  which  inJicniDB  ag<»  of 
preparntion.  Ilii'irailronomicai  ey- 
elet are.  of  courBe,  mere  nbeiraet 
cilculationa,  and  their  reference  to 
a  Btandnrd  position  in  Aries  fanci- 
ful i  while  the  dJBco very  of  Heracbel, 
faur  email  platiels,  and  seventeen 
render  their  vaalcalpa  futile. 


Thci 


^ofM 


est; 


a  indeSnile,  and  all  [healageaof 
the  eanh,  from  the  graniiick  forma- 
tion, the  tranailion  rocks,  and  all  ihr 
secondary  airaia,  may  have  occu- 
pied million*  of  years  in  proRreHEing 
(0  iheir  present  alale  from  the  he- 
of  MoseB.  Obwrviliona  of 
r  1000  years  would  cnahl.  ~ 
ninniis  <o  arrive  at  the  mean  perioda 
on  which  tlieir  celestial  chronology 
is  foiind'-d. 

The  BO  pnsl  calpas,  6  man  wan  tern  !i, 
17  vugs,  and  the  saiya  of  the  I8ih, 
wil)i  the  sandvaal  the  beeinninfcol 
the  calpa,  make  a  loial  of  pnst  Itme 
of  1370794000  years,  in  which  Brah- 
min was  17064000  yeara  in  creating. 


_ ,_„  ._.4,  the 

jf  .3,  thedwaperof  .2,  and  the 

cali-yug  of  .1 

AI  the  close  of  each  manwanlcia, 
of  71  maha-yuga,  there  is,  say  they, 
a  period  equal  lo  a  saiya-yug  of  uni- 
versal deluge,  of  1728000  laura- 
yeara.  This,  in  principle,  accorda 
with  my  own  theory,  but  the  time 
iafanciful:  though  one sectofBrah- 
mina  assert  a  period  of  deluge  equal 
to  mine,  and  at  the  same  intervals. 

There  are  67763.336  lunaliona  in  ■ 
mahH-yug,and  !  577917828  da ya  from 

-sclo sunrise;  which  give* 29 d. 

44' 3' 4?"  36""  for  a  mean  luna- 
and  365  d.  \b  h.  31'  31"  24"'  for 

^nglh  of  a  year,  and  all  olher 

periods  are   equally  n  '      "        "" 


nd  nodes  hare  in- 
lur  revolutions  in  a  vug 
jtahleswereformed.  The 
iras  then  taken  at  24°. 


creased  I 
since  thes 
obliquity 

MATHEMATICKS  AM)  PHTS- 
ICKS. 

SigpB  express  the    relations   of 

ndx,  aa,  The  sign  of  addititm,  +, 
called  plus,  aa  a-\-i>,  teads  a  plus  h. 
"Tie  sign  of  »u&»(rnr(ion,  ~,  called 

subslraclcd  from  a.  The  sign  of 
luifr^/irarimi,  X,aB  aX  &,  signifiea. 
latoismultipliedbyfr.  Multiplira- 
on  is  also  eipreaaed  by  a  fuil-poini 
IP.  and  by  <"'",  "  o  +  *  ■  '^%  Or 
+  rf.  "nieaignofrfitt- 
tfoB,  +,  as  o  -I-  i  signifies  ilnl  a  is 
divided  by  h ;  or  in  the  form  of  a 
the  signs  of 


cot  si^n  V,  denotes  the  root  of  the 

of  o,  or  ihe  cube,  biquadrate.  i.e.  as 
'V^o,  'Va.&c.:  or  by  fractions,  B8 
^1.  „ii  „ii  g"!  for  ihesqiiarc,cubo^ 
biqiinJmle,  andnth  orindetermintle 


verse  powers  of  a,  and  u 
1     1      1 
—,—,—,  Ac. 


XXmSMAtlCZa  AND  PHTStCTS. 

71k  9gn  of  equafUy^  = 
=  J,oraaililBd(a&  ucqun 
TleSgn  oi  diftrtnce,  OC, 


7  »  put  beiween  iwo  cpinniiiics  t" 
uprens  thai  ihtr  former  ii  greiler 
lh«n  thg  hllPT,  as  o  7  i,  B5  n  more 
flun  b ;  /  WRnifii:a  ihc  rKvrrsi-,  as 
alb,  as  a  1l«b  tlian  b. 

A  Fiw:u'un  It  4  line  drawn  over 
KTsil  qiuntiliea  ■ignifving  that  ihey 
ui'  )a  be  Ink''n  collijCUTely,  a* 
i_i-i-e>td  — f  Kgnifie*  ihal  ihp 
qiUBtilr  repiwieiilai  fiy  n  —  6  +  c  in 
tn  b«  mnllirlied  by  rf  —  = ;  so  of  ihr 
paww*  and  ihe  roois  of  quaniiiiPBi 
lbu\  a  +  A|'  denoIC'B  the  squBTB  of 
9  -f-  b  as  one  quanCiry,  and  a  -)-  b| 
ihrnibr;  .*.  ur  -.-  aignifits  ergo,  or 
iwrefoip. 

In  caleulationa  lines  or  nngla  ii- 
nenrions  ca.n  onljrbecompimdwiih 
inMa;  npirrflna  oi  doable  dimen- 
moB  witb  aapafiees ;  an<]  cubea  or 
ittbk  dimenaions  wilh  cubes,  ttuBn- 
tirj  of  natlcr  in  cub«B  ia  delected  only 
if  niatave  momenia  as  in  Ibe  varied 
nomantm  at  weight,  the  varied  TMC- 
lion  of  reajatance,  in  jhe  sttne  me- 
4ujn,*c.  Theieui  no  ratio  belween 
fioiiM  and  iofiniies,  all  flnilai  ha  ring 
I  the  aanw  iadelermiiiBle  ratio  W  the 
mete  ciralion  of  the  imad  callnt  in- 
Ibulri  therdoM  all  kaawledse  is 
■tnct^  liniited  to  iho  ratioa  of  tiniica. 
All  nunAMIiun  ii  quaatily  of  matleT 
mulliplin!  iniD  vetocilyj  and  mo- 
mentum DT  power  is  evidence  of 
mailer  and  veWltr  Hiding  in  the  di- 


independently  Leiliniti  inTenle 
diflereittial  calculus.     Il  is  ihL     ... 
ahncMlsll  new  inventions  knowledge 
advances  to  a  errlain  point  and  then 


I  /}ii;iferailcu(thatafStaI.    S«h- 
lUpUthHol     ia:i.    And  Jiipficate 

II  ratiii  ja  (hsi  of  ihe  iH|uare  of  one 
!       numW   10  the   sqlilfc  of  another. 

Sub-dupllmti  ia  the  ratio  of  the 

!  If  tba  •quaia  of  the  diaiMiar  of 


XiliJ 


circle  be  muiliplind  by  .I9H  Ihc  pn>- 
ducnstheArea.  If  the  diBmetrr  of 
B  sphere  be  cubbd  and  multiplied  hj 
.BS36  the  pnxtuct  is  ihe  sohdiiv  ;  and 
tbe  squKre  orihediuiieta-  mallipiied 
by  3.14159  ia  (be  surf«™<rf  a  sphere. 

The  branch  of  mathemntics  csIIhI 
Conick  secoona  aiises  from  ilu-  va- 
ried curves  whieh  a  cone  pmiliu'es 
when  eulindifTerenldireclioiii';  i"t 
obhquely  It  ia  jtn  tUipti  i  -nil  pnrii!1<'1 
*o  one  jide  it  is  a  parabola;  fliid 
nnd  when  not  piu^Uel,  but  from  the 
side  ihtmigh  Ihe  base,  ia  calUJ  nn 
hi/pcTbola.  The  "ncient  molhenm- 
ticianaexhaualBd  the  inveBtitiB]ii.in  uf 
these  fi^res^  and  the  moderns  hav« 
betnequnllyindustTiouB.  Thelunger 
axis  of  an  ellipse  is  tailed  the  iiiiii^ 
Vehteaiis;  the  diatanne  of  cither  >- 
cuairom  tiu  centTt  of  tb*  tranm  rAe 
mis  is  cnlled  the  occenliiriiy;  Ihe 
sxiA  drawn  througfa  ihn  cenir'  it 
Tight  anglea  to  the  other,  is  calliil 
the  conjHralc  snaj  any  BIRiighl  ino 
])ni'9inR  tbrougrh  Ihe  eentra  is  n  di- 
iimrtir.  nnd  nnycrhord  to  a  jliamrirr 
mally  byii,  if  calli-'l  iin  cr- 
unequBl  porta  uf  ihi-  di- 
^Dtled  abrijix.  A  lliinl 
proportional  lo  tt  diameter  nnd  iia 
conjugate  is  the  paramittr  and  hilim 
Tcflum.  Conjuoale  dinnielcra  nri'pa- 
nllel  to  each  oiner'B  tangents.  AJino 
which  Joins  either  focus  to  [be  nri'iiiii- 
lerenee  is  called  the  radini  nriur. 

In  theparaisra,  Ihc  ahivissii  i.i  a 
third  tiroportional  to  the  pnrarn''ter 

the  Mpiare  of  iha  ■emi-ordinnd'  is 
equal  lo  the  rectangle  of  die  p*raiiu>- 
tB  and  absvisan,  Tese  a  recriini.'li.  ,if 
the  Jame  abscisea,  and  n  fonrili  ]ini- 
[lorlinniil  lo  (h«  Util^  pBMm'iir, 
and  nbsriasn.  In  the  hypirbnla  ihe 
siiuDivS  nf  the  scmi-ordmalDa  arr  to 
L'aeli  other,  as  the  rcclnngles  of  ihe 


irword.  dieit,  applied  li 

e»,  «inies  from  durilufl.  i 

compDialion  bpinp,  in  anciei 

periormed  by  ihe  10  flngani. 

Tn  find  the  surface  nf  a  > 


the  aquare  of  the  hraghtt  mn\tip\') 


MATHEMATICKS  AND  PHYSICKS. 


thiatmn  by  thB  hdght  and  product 
by  1.6709. 
Tie  surface  of  the  segment  of  a 

Shere  may  be  finind  b/  multiplying 
e  diameter  by  tbe  hei^^t,  and  this 
hj  3.14159;  aiiul  the  soUditv  by  mul- 
tiplying the  height  by  .623o;  and  the 
nroduct  by  three  times  the  diameter 
less  twice  the  height;  or  to  three 
times  the  square  of  naif  the  diameter 
of  the  base  add  the  square  of  the 
hejgfat,  multiply  the  product  by  the 
hs^ht  and  thw  product  by  .6236. 

To  find  the  contents  of  a  cask,  add 
double  the  square  of  the  bunff  diame- 
ter to  the  square  of  the  heea  diame- 
and.  multiply  this  sum  by  the 
[th  of  the  cask,  then  divide  the 
luct  by  1077  for  ale  gallons  of 
!  cubick  inches  each,  or  bv  682  for 
wine  gallons  of  231  cubick  inches 
each. 

Lagny  canried  the  ratio  of  the  di- 
ameter to  the  circle  to  128  figures,  20 
of  which  are  as  fi>llowa,  31^41692663 
6897932384,^0. 

Prime  numbers  are  those  which 
have  no  divisor;  perfect  numbers  are 
those  whidi  are  eqaU  to  the  sum  of 
an  their  diTimrs. 

n»  prime  or  indivisible  numbers 
Older  100  ara,  2,  3,  6,  7,  11,  13,  17, 
19,  23,  29,  31,  37,  41,  43,  47,  63,  69, 
61, 67,  71,  73,  79^  83,  89  and  97. 

Pyramids  are  one-third  of  pnsms 
of  equal  base  and  height  Tlisy  are 
to  each  other  as  their  bases  and 
heights.  One  third  of  the  area  of 
the  base  by  the  height  is  tbe  aoUdity. 
The  surfoce  is  half  the  product  of  the 
length  of  the  base  by  one  of  the 


10  feet  •• 

.3'    1' 

20  feet. . 

..t  \& 

30£Det-- 

..e*  14' 

40  feet. . 

..6'    2 

60  feet- • 

..7  23 

100  feet* • 

..9'33' 

The  refraction  of  th( 

fercnt 

altitudes  is  as  unc 

ducted. 
Horizontal  39 

1° 

24'  29" 

2C 

2 

..18  35 

3C 

3 

.14   36 

4C 

4 

..11   61 

6C 

6 

..  9  54 

6( 

10 

..  5   15 

71 

16 

..  3  30 

86 

The  ana  of  a  trigon  when  each 
side  is  1,  is  a433. 

of  a  Pentagon 1.72 

of  a  Hexagon 2.698 

,   ofa Heptagon* "3.6339 

of  an  Octagon  r*  '4.8284 

of  a  Decagon  •.  ••7.6942 

of  a  Dodecagon  *  *  11.196 

Square  the  side  and  multiply  by 

ihese  numbers. 

To  find  the  &11  of  a  body  in  a 
second,  multiply  the  square  of  3.1416 
by  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendu- 
hnn,  and  £vide  by  2. 

Hie  dip  of  the  horiion  fat  various 
hsidita  of  the  eye  is  as  under,  to  'se 
^sraotsd. 

6ftel--9  20>' 


The  arithmotical  mea 
sum,  and  the  geomctri 
the  square  root  of  the  pr 

Quincunx  is  1  at  each 
and  1  in  the  middle. 

The  time  of  falling 
chord  of  a  circle  is  equa 
of  descent  through  the  d: 
through  all  arcs  of  a 
equal. 

The  proportion  of  t1 
circle  to  its  circumscrifc 
as  11  to  14. 

8  H  is  the  side  of  sqai 
circle  whose  diameter  ic 

Binary  logarithms  w 
by  Euler  to  facilitate  m 
tigations,  and  2  is  thei 
stead  of  10  in  common, 
perbolick  lognrithms. 

In  inverse  proportic 
quires  lees  and  less  mo 

prised  fractionally  as- 
m  inveree  proportion 

On  an  inclined  plam 
gained  is  as  the  length 
to  the  length  of  the  base 
city  in  descending  to  thi 
pendicularlv  is  as  the  1 
length,  anu  the  force  i 
For  a  body  acouircs  th 
city  as  in  falling  pci 
through  the  hriffht  oi  th 
a  body  arquireB  the  sn 
in  fallmgdown  any  num 
or  down  a  curve  as  pei 
from  the  extreme  heigh 

The  convexity  of  the 
poses  to  prevent  the  mg 
bodies:  thus  at  600  > 
would  be  concealed,  or 
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inch  hi^gh  couid  not  be  secu  in  a 
straiffhtline;  at  900  yardsj  2  inches; 
at  1400  yards.  5  inches;  at  1  juilc,  8 
mchefl;  3  miles,  ti  IVii ;  eo  that  at 
that  distance  a  man  wuuid  be  invi- 
able;  4  miles,  10  fvot;  5  milts,  IG 
ft«t;  G  miles,  24  f<.et;  10  milts,  GG 
fctt;  12=95,  13=112,  and  14  nules, 
130  feet. 

In  all  horizontal  dislances,  f^jlh. 
ehould  bo  added  to  tht>  disinnce  for 
horizontal  rei'ruction,  and  Lcgtrndre 

says,  -i\  th.  Makinj^  ilils  allowance, 
and  rtniemhering  tiiHt  a  milocurvntes 
SincheB,  We  may  dcttrinine  a  dis- 
tunoi  by  knowing  the  ck-vatiun,  or  an 
tfk'vatioti  by  knowing  the  disiaiicc. 
BvniulriplymgBinchi  s  by  ihe  square 
of  the  distance;  thus,  ii  it  k  lO  miles, 
10  times  10  is  100,  :tnd  100  times  8* 
inches  is  66  feet  as  slated ;  and  if  the 
t^  of  a  mountain  is  seen  at  50  miles 
(h^iant,  it  would  bo  2500  times  8 
inchi*s,  equal  to  lGo6  feet  of  eleva- 
tk)n,  to  which  adding  f^i  th  for  refrac- 
tion it  would  make  the  hill  about 
13U0  feet  high,  therefore  50  miU.s 
would  be  tlie  extent  of  the  pros])ect 
from  the  top. 

The  first  writer  who  us«l  algebraick 
ngns,  was  iiStifeiius,  of  Nuremberir, 
in  1544. 

The  science  of  probabilities  has 
been  extended  in  modern  times  by 
Laplace  and  other  malhematicianf^, 
80  as  to  be  applicable  to  questions  of 
all  kinds,  but  it  has  for  many  years 
been  applied  to  enlculations  of  life 
annuities,  and  to  chances  of  dice  and 
cards. 

Ii  is  a  general  rid«;  ihat  every  pro- 
babiUiy  may  be  expressed  by  a  frac- 
tion, the  imiiierator  of  which  shouhl 
be  the  num1>cr  of  chances  for  hap- 
pening, and  the  denominator  the 
sum  of  the.  number  of  chances  bv 
whK-h  it  may  hnppen  and  may  fail. 
Bill  the  probability  of  its  not  hap- 
penmg  is  to  be  expressed  by  a  nu- 
merator of  the  rhanres  of  faihii^, 
and  a  denominator  consisting  of  the 
"hanrea  of  fading  and  happen ini;. 
Tlie  two  fractions  ar<.'  of  course  al- 
ways equal  to  one.  The  value  of  a 
chance  is  sound  by  multiplying  thn  ! 
fraction,  ctpressing  the  probability' 
by  the  stake.  The  probability  of 
throwing  a  particular  number  with 
one  die  is  therefore  I  f«)T  the  numera- ! 
lor,  1  and  5  for  the  denominator  or  I 

ith.   Then  the  probability  of  ihroW'  t 


ing  the  same  twice  is  { th  of  "J-th,  or 

-J^r.  th',  or  3  limes  i  th  of  36,  or  rf  h  th. 

If  A  and  B  game,  and  A  wins  in  p 

cases,  and  Bin  peases,  and  tlie  stake 

pa 
be   a.    A*a    chance   is and   B's 

qa 
ch  an  ce universal]  y. 

The  probabilities  of  throwing  re- 
quire<l  totals  with  two  dice  depends 
on  the  number  of  ways  in  which  the 
totals  can  be  made  up  by  the  dire. 
2,  3,  11,  or  12  can  only  be  made  up 
one  way  each,   and    therefore   the 

chance  is  but    ^eth.    4,  5,  9,  10  may 

bt  made  up  two  ways,  or  fS;  th.    G,  7, 

8,  three  ways,  or  i^.th  the  chance  of 

doublets  is  jT,  th,  the  chance  of  par 

ticular  doublets  is  ^b  th. 

The  number  of  changes  which  any 
number  of  things,  as  bells,  letters, 
cards,  &c.  can  produce,  is  the  pro- 
duct «>f  all  the  figures  multiplied  to- 
gether, thus:  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  G,  bells, 
produce  720  changes. 

The  chances  against  holding  7 
tnimps  is  IGO  to  1 ;  against  G,  it  iH  2G 
to  1;  against  5,  G  to  1;  and  against 
4  nearly  2  to  1.  It  is  ft  to  1,  against 
holding  any  two  particular  cards. 

The  26  letters  of  the  alphawCt  make 
403  quintillians  of  combinations ;  20, 
make  2^  quadrillions ;  and  12  woidd 
make  479  millions. 

The  chance  is  equal  in  dealing 
cards  that  every  hand  will  have 
seven  tnimps  in  two  deals,  or  seven 
trumps  between  two  parties,  and 
als<}  4  court  cards  in  every  deal. 
This  is  so  certain  on  an  average  of 
hands,  that  nothing  can  be  more  su- 
perstitious and  absurd,  than  the  i)re- 
vailing  notions  about  luck  or  ill-luek. 
The  chance  of  having  a  particular 

card  out  of  13,  is  i  ^'ds,  or  1  to  4,  and 
the  chance  of  holding  any  two  cards 

is  fth  of  }th,  or  i%th.  The  chances 
of  a  game  are  generally  inversely  as 
the  number  got  by  each,  or  as  the 
number  to  be  got  to  complete  the 
games. 

There  are  36  chances  upon  two 
dice.  It  is  an  even  chance  that  you 
throw  8.  It  i«  35  to  1  against  throw- 
ing any  particular  dowbUxs,  ?vt\v\  VS  v% 
I  against  throwing  «iuv  douHa^.  \\ 
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IB  17  to  i.agaiiut  throwing  any  2  de- 
aired  numTCra.  It  is  4  to  9  against 
thrawin^  a  aingie  numbar  with  either 
of  the  diee^  00  as  to  hit  a  blot  or  en- 
ter. Ap;ainBt  hitting  with  the  amount 
of  2  dice  the  chances  against  7, 8  and 
9,  are  6  to  1 ;  against  10,  is  11  to  1 ; 
against  11, 17  to  1 ;  and  against  sixes 
is  35  to  1. 

The  oldest  work  on  algebra  is  that 
of  Diophantus,  who  flounshed  at  Al- 
exandria in  the  4th  century.  Its  im- 
provers were  Vieta,  Descartes,  New- 
ton, Elder,  and  La  Grange. 

The  mechanical  powers  may  be 
reduced  to  threes  but  they  are  usually 
expressed  as  aix,  the  lever,  the  wheel 
and  axle,  the  puUev,  the  inclined 
plane,  the  Bcrew,  ana  the  wedge. 

In  a  single  moveable  pulley  the 
power  gained  is  doubled.  In  a  con> 
tinned  combination  the  power  is 
twice  the  number  of  puUios^  less  1. 

In  leverS)  the  power  is  reciprocally 
as  the  lengths  on  each  side  the  fiui- 
crum  or  centre  of  motion. 

The  power  gmmed  in  the  wheel 
and  axle  is  as  the  radius  of  the  wheel 
to  that  of  the  axle. 

The  power  gained  by  an  inclined 
plane  is  as  the  length  to  the  height. 

The  power  of  a  wedge  is  generally 
as  the  length  to  the  thickness  at  the 
back. 

The  power  of  the  screw  is  as  the 
circumference  to  the  distance  of  the 
thread,  or  aa  &2d32  to  that  distance. 

Resist&nco  is  an  aflTair  of  experi- 
ment, sometimes  a  third,  and  at  other 
times  less. 

The  momentum  or  force  of  a  body 
is  its  matter  multiplied  by  its  velo- 
city, and  this  is  the  basis  of  all  me- 
chanics and  all  philosophy.  Velo- 
city is  as  the  space  passed  through 
in  the  same  time,  therefore  matter 
and  space  are  the  source  of  all  ma- 
terial power ;  and  wherever  power  is 
present  there  is  some  matter  in  some 
motion. 

The  contrivances  for  conveying 
the  power  of  a  machine  to  the  work 
Ere 

Wheels  and  pinions  on  axles. 

Conical  wheels. 

Rack  work. 

BeltiL  bands,  and  chains. 

Cranks,  single  and  double. 


The  universal  joint 

The  sun  and  planet  wheaL 

The  ball  and  socket. 

The  lever  of  Laffoaroust,  for  pro* 
dudng  a  rectilineal  from  an  alter* 
nating  circular  motion. 

Reversing  a  motion  is  produced  b] 
merely  crossing  a  belt,  or  making 
one  wneel  work  into  another. 

Flv- wheels  keep  up  a  constant 
equal  force,  from  which  partial  forcei 
are  deriveo,  or  unequal  actions  kep 
uniform. 

The  friction  on  under  shot  watet 
wheels,  is  fths  the  actual  force  ol 
the  water,  which,  in  falling  16  inches 
acquires  a  velocity  of  9  feet  nearly  11 
a  mmute,  and  then  if  266lbB.  of  heac 
water  fall  16  inches,  the  whole  ii 
3976  for  the  foree,  but  byexperimen 
it  raisea  but  9376  lbs.  136  inches,  01 
1266,  or  |th  nearly.  Then  1266  Xbi 
the  Velocity  of  the  wheel  is  the  wholi 
forces  according,  to  Smeaton,  inde 
pendent  of  reactions  of  floats,  &c 
which  gives  10  to  3,  or  2-8  as  th< 
proportion  of  force  and  eflect.  Ii 
over  shot  wheels  the  power  i 
greater. 

An  under  shot  wheel  has  the  grea 
est   force  when   its    circumferen* 
moves  with  Iths  of  the  velocity  • 
the  stream,  and  the  best  velocity 
an  over  snot  wheel  is  3  feet  ir 
second,  and  depends  on  proportion 
the  buckets,  the  power  of  the  w( 
being  as  the  heignth  it  falls  throi 
In  the  under  shot  wheel  the  pow 
to  the  effect  as  3  to  1,  ana  in 
over  shot  wheel  double,  or  3  to 

As  every  human  beine  had 
parents,  these  four,  and  tnese  1 
m  three  generations,  ancestore 
double  in  every  generation  0 
years,   and  oignt-fold  in  evei 
years;  so  goin^  hark  anotht 
years,  or  to  1630,  the  ances 
every  livinff  person  would  be 
or  64 .»  in  1530,  it  would  be  f 
or  512:  in   1406;  ht^  4096:  i 
32769:    in   1230,    221344:    ii 
2097152 ;  and  at  the  era  of  t 
Quest,  the  ancesirv  of  every 
tne  English  family  was  th 
population  of  England ;  whi 
other  hand,  every  one  ha^ 
dren  at  that  time  was  the  d 
genitor  of  the  whole  of  1 
race.    The  race  of  the  vca 
in  like  manner  descend  fr 
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infiruliio  iiid  became Miinci.  In 
one  niiioii  ibe  pHiple  an  all  kinilri-d 
iq  nmoie  drgnwa,  tad  bul  cuiuiiiuii 

I       On  fjnmining  Zvnii  Colbnm,  the 

.  calculating  bo^,  who  in  a  niinvu'  or 
(KO  could  tpve  the  exact  pnxiucl  i>r 
6\e  or  pii  figures  by  five  or  m.x,  oi 
timet  the  square  or  cube  rout  of 

I     BEh[  or  len   ligurea,  tbe  fbllowmg 

I     ciled:— 1.    ■ 

Iflhe  loal  (l, ., 

one  will  be  even.  3.  If  ihe  ls>i  is 
I    b,  the  lail  but  one  ia  a  iwo.    *. 

(he  ImI  ia  odd,  ihe  laM  bul  mif. 

even.  G.  If  the  laatia  even,  rxiv 
1  ithctaalbutoneiiodd.  The  iv 
'    laai  eannol  be  even,  eicepl  Iwu  r 

phen  or  Iwo  fouia.  More  ihaii  tl 
<  ihree  last  eannol  be  theaame,  utiI> 
il  Cfphen  or  fours.  George  KM. 
j    anather   ralculalinfr  boy,   had   i 


— 1.  A  aquare  nunibtT  eannol 
in  odd  auniber  of  cyphers.  2, 
lost  figure  i*  a  4,  the  laai  hur 


<ian  draw  200  Iba.  2)  mikl  par  hour, 
All  eight  hour*  per  day,  or  340  Iba 
(il  hnuia.  Umeilon  laya  ibat  a 
liorae  loaded  with  224  Iba.  can  uaM 
[wcuiy-five  milea  in  seroi  or  oghi 

The  force  of  a  hone  per  Desagu- 
k'r,  ia  44000  Ibt.  1  fool  per  minute. 
Per  Smealon,  22916  diito. 
Per  Watt,  33000  dillo. 
Then,  IS  Mr.  Walt,  in  a  elcam  en- 

S'ne,  conaidera  one  fourlb  loal  bv 
ielion,  he  lakes  Deeagulier'a  44000 
lbs.  aa  the  horae  power  m  hia  Bleam 

230  gallona  on  an  over  shot  tralei 
wheel,  a  S.I2  inch  iltam  engine  cy- 
linder, 1  horse,  B  men's  power,  wind- 
iiill  sails  IT .39  feci,  are  all  equal  to 
aiac  1000  Iba.  avoiidupota  tEiirleen 

1664 gallons,  a  cyhnderl4.2incheit, 
en  boraee,  fitly  men,  or  66.67  feel 
lutch  aaila,  are  equal  lo  raising  1000 
ba  130  feel  in  a  minute.— #Vninr*. 

Onehiishel  ofaood  coals  mise  from 
ihiny-iwomillioi 


I  The  l«-linc  ia  divided  inll 
,  li  fifty  bel,  and  the  way  m 
,    br  ■  half  minuie  sand  glasi 


tlie  friction  of  eylindera  or  »  hi^ 

u  as  the  pressure,  and  intnaciy  i 
ihe  diameter — Coulmnb. 

Frit'lion,  in  emeral,  in  machiner 
is  taken  at  a  loaa  of  one-fourh  i 
the  noWPT  eleilLd.  Il  nrisca  llu 
the  lateral  tranafer  of  ihc  mi>ri'i 
and  liom  ihe  force  of  weight  actii 
at  lighl  an^tea  to  the  imparled  in 
^na,  and  in  rubbinttisaa  the  suri 
cea,  imparling  and  receiving  mo tio 

The  lenal  friclion  ia  whon  poli")! 

The  lorce  of  ■  irnin  in  turning  i 
winch  ia  taken  at  llGlbB-.oriisniur' 
aa  would  raiae  266  Iba.  3281  tuti  in 
dayj  hia  brce  in  puinpins  if  OS  I<] 
or  equal  M  419  lbs.  in  3361  feii ; 
linging  2S9,  or  672  lbs.  3231  feel ;  m 
in  rowmg  273,  or  608  Ibi.,  3281  lr<- 
I        Smeaton,  a  good  authority,  ti-<-- 


iwo  tnea.    A  hotae,  aaya  Dcaagulu 


lundio 


Pour 


per  hour,  with  a  ., 

linder  ofSll  inchea,  and  IT)  airokca 
en  a-ei  per  minuie,  ta  a  force 
to  fony  horses  conalnntly.    A 

e  double  engine,  with  a  cyhn- 

Jer  231  inches,  making  21)  slrokea 
of  five  feel  per  minute,  ia  a  tireniy 
tiorse  power;  and  a  cylinder  IT|, 
making  26  itrokea  of  four  feel  in  a 
len  horae  power:  ihe  conaumption 
Cif  coals  bemg  proporlional. —  Wall. 
The  common  velocity  of  oiershal 
nneels  is  three  feet  per  aecond. 

an  or  horse  will  perform  hig 
wiih  ihe  grealeal  advanlage, 

ihe  reRBlanee  ia  tlh  of  his 

nalaral  atrrngth,  and  when  hia  velo- 
city is  equal  lo  i  of  hia  grcaiesl  vc- 
locilywhen  nol  impeded.  The  force 
-      -      aboW  70  lbs.  and 


wlocily 


X  feel  when    n 


podcd.  iherufont 

■  the  beat  advaniBgH  oy  a  reaiBiHinw 
ual  lo  31  lbs.  and  a  velociiy  of 
2  'feel  per  Mcond :  so  with  a  horse, 
his  gresiest  pull  ia  420  lbs.,  equal  lo 
20  cnhick  Icet  of  Steam  per  minuie, 
and  his  rate  10  feci  a  aecond,  ihetn- 
fore  his  labour  is  best  performed  at 
1B7  Ihs.  and  3  feel  i  in^ws  V^x 
acconiJ. 
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A  bane  will  draw  300  Ibi.  &r  ei^t 
houn,  St  2t  mUea  ui  houii  and  the 
■trenglh  of  flva  msn  U  emal  M  dm 
borse.  Acconling  to  work  or  poiii- 
tjon  a  horse  can  perform  the  work 
of  seven  met),  or  only  uf  ihree  men, 


A  piece  of  Br  two  indiei  in  diame- 
ter bean  7  Ions;  a  rod  of  iron,  }dof 
an  inch  diameler,  3  lonai  and  a 
hempen  rope  of  the  same  aiu  w31 
carry  lOOUlbs.  The  rule  is  ae  fol- 
■  —    ijjg  diameler  in  incho* 


The  rewaunee  tn  ihe  same  fluid  to 
tlie  panie  body  is  as  the  Bquare  of  (ho 
velocity,  heeauae  '.no  number  of 
atoms  encountered  is  aa  ihe  fupcr- 
ficea  of  the  moving  body.  The  par- 
ticular  tcaialanceof  diflerent  fluids  ia 
to  be  dertrniinnl  by  experiment.  A 
ball  which,  without  the  reaiaiance 
of  air,  ought  to  rlae  twelve  inilea,  al 
3000  ieet  per  accond,  will  aacend  bul 
3920  feci.  RvRlatancetoo,  oretcomed 
velocity,  ao  a»  to  render  iha  velocity 
of  falling  bodicsuniform,  afterm-^-- 
throueh  81  feet  of  water  end  26 
of  air. 

calculated  as  the  power  which  would 
raise  33,000  Iba.  a  foot  high  in  a  mi 


itile 


dbym 


The  fori 


>ttheo 


wheel  carriage  on  a  level  road, 
about  sVth  of  the  load,  on  a  railwa 
it  ia  but  the  lEOih.  On  a  canal  i(  . 
but  the  600th. 

Priclion  in  drawing  a  body  oti 
■  hohiontal  aurface  la  equal  to  i 
or  ith,  and  another  writer  makes 
Priclion  of  whcelt 


dinmelera.    In 


?igbrH  divided  by  tin 
a.  In  pulleys  the  friction  ii 
.nehalfhy 


achinery  U  id 


eral  gllo< 
lor  fnction. 

In  wheel- machinery,  to  determine 
the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  laat- 
movrd  part  for  one  of  thoGrat-moved 
part,  divide  the  prodi  '  ' 
tn  the  driruiK  wheels 
of  the  coga  in  the  dri' 

The  stmnath  of  an  inch  square  of 
diflerenl  kinds  of  wood  jiulled  lencih- 
ways,hns  been  dettrmmed  asunder: 


Birch  .  . 
WaJnut  .  . 
Cvdai    .    . 


>p«  by  22,  aiiu  lui  iimi  uj  iud, 
thi'  product  ia  cwla.  A  six  Ibreaij 
rope  bears  631  lbs.,  nnd  a  nine  thread 
1U14  Iba.,  a  twelve  thread  1664  Iba., 
an  eighloen,  21i8  Iba. 
The  lateral  atrenglh  of  bodies  ia 
if  ihe  section.    A  pipes 

uc  fcfluirea  208  Iba.  t " 

T,  and  the  lateral  stn 

offirisiaiime.  „... 

lenglhwaya.  Eracrwin  determines 
that  a  dkI  of  good  oak  one   inch 

the  middle  330lbs.  and  permanently 
20Tlb9.  The  proportions  for  diiTcrent 
aubalBnees    of  equal    lenglha   and 

and  elm  as  B),  walnut  and  red  fir  T, 
beech,  birch,  alder  and  whhe  Gr  6, 
iron  IDT,  brasa  60,  bone  22,  lead  61, 
frccBione  1 ;  in  resord  to  loads 
placed  in  their  middle. 

strength  of  timber  in  a  rod  4  ftel 
long  and  i^tha  of  an  inch  square  ia 
for  Gr  226  lbs.  beech  146  lbs.,  and 
oak  B6  Iba.  Oak  will  bear  a  preasure 
of  4000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  bul 
other  experiments  make  it  3000  lbs. 
Short  specimens  give  to  oak  a  com- 
parative power  ofresiBling  preasure 
of  12,  Willow  and  fir  9,  and  ash, 
elm,  and  poplar  T. 

The  cohesion  of  cast  iron  ia  aboul 
30060  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Coulomb  establiihea  that  ihe  re- 
sistance of  fluids  ia  as  the  velocity 
and  cohesion  or  viscidity  of  the  psr- 
lirles.  And  that  aa  ibe  reaislinre 
of  oil  lo  ihat  of  water  ia  ns  U.H  tol, 
law  of  (heir  cohesion. 


Wall 


n  the 


.  .  by  (he  height, 
the  form  or  bulk  of  the 
height.  This  is  Ihchydroslatick  pa- 
radox I  and,  by  the  application  of 
it,  slender  pipes  are  made  to  produc 

base,  for  it  is 
(he  height. 

Tlic  smalleal  quAntily  of  wate 
balancea    any    quanlily    lioweve 
Iha  principle  of  fint'iing  il 


.-  >  butt  or  water,  boweTer 
■  bore,  it  will  bunt  the  buti 
u  thougb  it  hud  b«en  blown  " 
]  with  Eunpowder.  BraiiiBh'a  pr 
ii  iDuie  on  this  principle,  and  a  i 
Imui  of  water  J  an  inch  diaiael 
•cting  on  a  aquare  Toot  of  wai 
ptoduces  B76  lona  preaaure,  or  up 
>  jaid  in  diameter,  of  iHVi  id 
■ad  made  to  act  sa  as  to  bear  up 
•nr  aubalancc.  Tbc  wuighl  of  v 
ur  depcnda  on  its  hriebt 
on  tia  qnantity,  and  lliis 
tick  paradi 
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/■■ni,a«6B,  aa  — 
( 
ia 


a  called 


The  quantity  of  water  diacharged 


•quan-  raoU  o!  iho  hcishls;  bui 
one-third  mora  will  be  diachargeil 
ihnnigh  a  pipe  than  through  thr 

ji  of  premure  of  a  flnid 

lad  of  peicoBsion,  are  Ida  thc- 
beighl. 

In  lereUiBg  it  is  usual  to  allow  iht- 
tDlh  of  an  inch  in  every  200  ^ards. 
«  6  inches  in  a  mde;  6  fe«t  in  3 
Bilesi  tOl  feet  in  4  milea;  16)  in  5, 
21  in  6;  GG  in  10  j  100  in  12i ;  and 
UOIecI  in  14  miles  for  t)ie  spberi- 
atj  of  the  earth. 

Projectiles  indqiendsntly  of  reeis- 
tincc^  deaccibe  paiabolick  carves. 

...  a  Circle,  calling  D  the  diame- 
I  ter,  C  the  circninferenee,  A  llie  area, 
uidP  3.14169. 


*■=— o*— ^w  — 
D      D(      4A 

Hie  fenowing  are  the  varied  rela- 
liona  of  forces:  b  the  bod;,  Y  the 
fbtce,  m  the  mamenlum,  c  the  ve- 
locity, ■  the  *p*eo,  t  the  time,  llien 

/         ml     ft 


re  tff  gravity,  or  of  petma- 


1  different  bDdie^  ai 
A  plain  triangle,  } 


Tbe  aphere,  or  ipheriod  is- 

spheroid,  t  '- 


Parabolic k  a 
Hyperbolick 


IX. 


4o+^3i. 

Sa+3x. 
ic  centre  of  gravity  and  percua- 
of  any  number  of  bodies,  or 
tea,  in  a  right  line,  is  found  by 
multiplying  each  body  by  its  dis- 
'nnce  from  some  fixed  point  in  the 
nc,  and  dividing  the  aum  nf  the 
,roducls  by  the  aum  of  the  bodies, 
then  the  quotient  ia  the  aittkace 
from  the  poinL 

Or,  if  (he  bodies  are  not  in  one 
plane,  a  common  plane  must  be  aa- 
aumed ;  and  then  the  aum  of  the  pro- 
'Is  of  the  bodies  into  their  dia- 
tanees,  divided  by  the  bodies,  is  the 
distance  of  the  common  centre  from 
the  plane. 
Thecenircq/'ascifliiJionofaright- 
ined  rod,  ia  two-thirda  of  ita  length 
from  the  point  of  BuepenaioD. 

_..  ...jail  area,  the  vibrations  of 
equal  pendulumi  are  performed  in 

■' lime.  Thetimesareaatho 

square  roots  of  the  lengths,  Tlve 
\engih»  are  as  the  aqnaTee  ol  t^a 
aumber  of  vibrations  in  the  Mm* 
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timd.  An  clastick  pendulum,  vibra- 
ting between  semi-cycloidal  cheeks, 
penornis  all  its  arcs  in  equal  time. 
Compensation,  or  gridiron  pendu- 
lums, are  formed  of  steel  and  brass 
alternately,  so  as  not  to  vary  in 
length  by  temperature. 

The  distance  of  the  centre  iif  gyra- 
tion from  the  axis  of  rotation  is  as 
follows : — 

A  right  line  in  length  X  V  i-. 

Circle,  or  cylipder,  about  ajtis — 
Radius  XV*. 

Circle  about  diameter^  -Radins  X 

bi- 
plane of  a  circle,  about  diameter 

i  Radius. 

Surface  of  a  sphere  about  diameter 
-Radius  X  V  |. 

Solid  globe,  Radius  X  V  -1. 

Cone,  Radius  X  V  -ft. 

Tlie  equation  of  the  parabola  is 
yy=p^  I  and,  therefore,  the  squares 
of  the  ordinates  are  to  each  other  as 
the  abscess. 

The  equation  ^f  the  hyperbola  is 
66 
j/y=— (/x-|-««.) 
aa 

The  equation  of  the  ellipse  iayyzs 
cc 

tt 

The  equation  of  the  circle  is  yy=i 
dx — X®. 

These  four  are  curves  of  the  first 
order,  comprised  in  the  general  equa- 
tion o=a-f6x  I  cy  |  dt^-^eay^y*. 

Curves  of  the  second  order  have, 
for  their  general  eouation,  o  =  as 
above ;  adding + g^r  -\-  hafly + kxj/^ 
-f-^ys.  And  those  of  the  third  order, 
superadding  7nx*-{-nxhf'\-px^t/^-\- 
Qxy^  -\^.—x  and  y  being  rectangu- 
lar co-ordinates. 

A  calenanan  curve  is  that  formed 
by  a  chain,  or  rope,  suspended  at 
both  ends.  A  cycloid  is  the  curve 
formed  by  a  pomt  in  a  wheel,  or 
body  on  the  earth,  which  revolves 
and  goes  forward  at  the  same  time, 
and  that  in  which  all  bodies  fall.  A 
parabola  is  the  curve  formed  by 
water  from  a  pump,  or  by  a  stone 
1x0 m  a  sling. 

llie  heaa  of  a  fish  is  a  conoid,  or 
the  solid  form  of  least  resistance. 

The  cycloid  is  the  curve  line  of 
swiftest  descent,  and  is  precisely  the 
curve  which  the  double  motion  of  the 
earth  generates  in  all  falling  bodies. 


The  hexagonal  cells  of  bees  preaeiit 
the  greatest  space  with  the  least  li^ 
hour.  The  mole  cells  are  inroriaUy 
6-18th8  of  an  inch,  and  female  ones 
13*60ths,  always  and  every  wh^re. 

A  proportion,  or  ratio  of  two  num- 
bers^ is  greater  or  smaller  as  the 
quotient  of  their  division  is  more  or 
less.  Thus  6  is  to  2  in  greater  pro- 
portion than  6  to  3,  becwise  ^  gives 

a 
more  than  f .    Hence  |-  oi^— ,  is  the 

h 

same  as  6 : 2,  or  a :  6. 

If  a:6::e:<i. 

Thena:e::6:d. 

a      e 

And  ad=:x^.  or  — = — 
h      d 

And  a-|-6  :  h  ::  c-\-d :  d 

And  a—b  :  h ::  c--d  :  d 

If  6  equal  c 

Or  a  :  6  ::  6  :  d^ 

Then  6  is  a  nuan  proportional  to 
a  and  d. 

It  is  also  a  third  proportional  toa 
and  ad. 

And  it  has  to  c^  tt,dapUeaU  ratio  oi 
a  to  d. 

Then  also  <m2  =  fr< ;  and  h  is  the 
square  root  of  ad. 

When  a  is  to  6  08  6  toe,  ondcto  (i^ 
and  d  to  e.  then  a  is  a  triplicate  ratio 
to  (2,  the  tliird  term ;  and  a  ^[uadru- 
plicate  to  e,  the  fourth  term. 

The  sum  of  an  arithmetical  series 
is  found  by  adding  the  first  and  last 
terms,  and  multiplying  by  half  the 
number  of  terms. 

Any  term  is  the  first  term  added 
to  the  additional  number  of  common 
differences.  If  the  first  term  is  3, 
and  the  common  difiference  is  5,  then 
the  12th  term  is  llX5-t-3=68. 

When  the  first  and  last  are  given, 
anv  intermediate  terms  are  found  by 
suDstracting  the  two  terms,  and  di- 
viding by  one  more  than  tne  num- 
ber of  terms  sought  for  the  common 
difference.  Thus  if  we  want  6  terms 

35 
between  6  and  40 — then  40 — 6=^ 

=5;  and  5,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30,  35 
is  the  series. 

E^ery  geometrical  series  being 
continued  multiplication  by  a  fi 
difference,  the  terms  are,  r  hem' 
difference  a,  ar^  ar^,  ar^^  A<».  * 
for  n  terms.    The  last  term, 
fore,  is  of* — i,  because  the 
volves  no  power  of  r. 
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il 


*nie  fum  of  an  ascending  aeries  is 
•Dond  by  multiplying  the  last  term 
by  the  common  ratio-HBubatracting 
the  first  term  and  dividing  the  difTer- 
ence  by  the  ratio  less  1.   ' 

The  sum  of  a  descending  series  is 
found  by  deducting  the  power  of  the 
ratio  raised  to  the  number  of  terms 
from  1,  and  dividing  the  difference  b^ 
1  less  the  ratio,  and  multiply  this 
quotient  by  the  first  term. 

And  the  sum  of  a  descending  injl- 
nitt  series  is  found  by  dividing  tne 
first  term  by  1  less  the  common  ratio. 

Logarithms,  so  useful  in  philoso- 
phy, are  the  arithmetical  scries  in 
contrast  with  a  parallel  geometrical 
series,  by  which  the  multiplication 
of  any  two  terms  of  one  scries  cor- 
responds with  additions  of  the  other. 
The  Logarithms  for  PBiMB  Numbers, 
andcr  100,  are  as  under,  and  others 
are  formed  fpom  these  by  mere 
multiplications  and  additions : — 

2—  .301030        43—1.633469 

3—  .477121        47—1.672099 

6—  .698970        63—1.724276 

7—  .845098  69-1.770882 
11—1.041393  61—1.785330 
1^-1.113943  67—1.826075 
17—1.230449  71—1.851268 
19—1.279764  73—1.863323 
23—1.361729  79—1.897627 
29—1.462398  83—1.919078 
31—1.491362  87—1.939390 
37—1.668202  ^—1.986772 
41—1.612784 

The  Index  is  alwa3^  one  less  than 
the  number  of  digits  in  the  whole 
nmnbers. 

As  examples  of  the  use  of  the 
above,  all  tne  powers  of  each  num- 
ber are  found  by  multiplying  by  2^  3, 
4.  &.C.  Thus  the  Lo^.  of  4  is  twice 
tnat  of  2 ;  of  8  is  thrice ;  of  16  is  4 
times;  and  so  on.  And  the  Log. 
of  9  is  tvricc  that  of  3,  of  27  is  three 
times,  du;.  So  the  multiplies  of  any 
two  of  the  figures  have  the  sum  of 
their  Logs,  for  their  Log.  Thus  2X 
7=14,  and  the  Logs,  of  2  and  7  added, 
are  the  Log.  of  14.  This  short  tabic 
will,  thertfore,  produce  any  desired 
Lo^rithm  of  any  number. 

Log.  of  the  arc  of  a  quadrant 
U70S)=.1961ia 

Ofthechord=:.150515. 

Of  the  circle,  6.283=.79ei80. 

Of  earth*s  rotation  per  second  at 
the  equator.  1525.46=3.183401. 

Of  earth  s  velocity  per  second, 
97793  liBet=r4.990307. 


Of  distance  from  sun,  93.026240 
miles=7.968605. 

Parallax,  9'. 7726=. 943129. 

Of  days  m  a  vear=2.662592. 

Of  sec.  in  a  day  =4.935326. 

Of  moon's  fall  m  her  orbit  per  mi- 
nute, 128S14  feet=5.109963  (not  16 
feet !) 

The  following  is  a  brief  view  of 
some  modem  pnnciplcs  of  phy sicks, 
published  by  tne  editor : 

All  phenomena  are  results  of  mat- 
ter in  motion,  and  motions  are  trans- 
ferred ad  ififinitum ;  transfer  being 
action,  and  reception  re-action. 

Space  is  occupied  by  atoms  and 
masses  transferring  power  to  one 
another,  so  as  tol>e  a  plenum  of 
power,  in  bodies  or  atoms  in  regular 
motion. 

Wherever  there  is  power  there  is 
matter  in  motion^and  wherever  there 
is  matter  in  motion  there  is  power, 
directly  as  their  multiple. 

Vis  inertia  is  the  effect  of  contrary 
or  oblique  motions,  matter  deriving 
all  its  power  from  motion. 

Powers  of  attraction,  repulsion, 
universal  gravitation,  projectile 
force,  caloric,  chymistry,  sympathy, 
fluids  sui  generis,  &c.  &c.  are  in- 
ventions to  conceal  ignorance,  be- 
ing universally  resolvaolo  into  some 
matter  or  matters  in  some  motion 
or  motions,  the  detection  of  which 
is  knowledge. 

Qualities  of  body  and  matter  are 
mere  variations  of  power  or  form, 
and  always  measured  by  relative 
material  results  of  matter  on  matter. 

Definite  sizes  and  definite  results 
of  all  kinds,  are  consequences  of  ac- 
tions and  reactions,  arriving  at 
limits  by  a  law  of  simultaneous  sc- 
ries, increasing  and  decreasing ; 
hence,  whatever  is  is  fit,  and  what 
is  not  fit  is  not ;  and  all  actual  and 
continued  existence  is,  for  the  time, 
in  general  harmony. 

The  following  new  and  original 
determinations,  m  addition  to  ouiers 
under  the  heads  Astbonosit  and 
Philosophy,  were  made  by  Sir  R. 
Phillips  in  1631.  Results  only  are  giv- 
en, and  details  are  avoided  in  a  work 
of  this  miscellaneous  character: — 

Bodies  deflected  at  right  angles 
to  a  system  in  progressive  motion, 
rise  with  a  force  airectly  as  the  height 
attained,  and  inversely  as  the  pro- 
gression, and  they  reivtm  coivtrwj- 
wifle.     If  the  defieclVoti  u  \si  xtiA 
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aagles,  in  24  hours,  vary  69.13$} 
the  sine  of  which  is  172  to  the  whok 
force,  whose  sine  10000  carriea  it,  in 
24  hours,  through  a  distance  equal 
to  64.33  circumferences.  Then  as 
10000  :  64.33  ::  10172  to  65.44  one  diw 
cumference  more,  owing  to  the  de- 
flective force  172.  And  this  force 
acts  on  the  outer  hemisphere  because 
a  body  moves  onlv  in  the  direction 
in  which  it  is  impelled,  and  an  extra 
force  on  one  hemisphere  would  pro- 
duce rotation.  Thus  all  planets  and 
the  sun  itself  rotate,  ana  rotation  is 
evidence  of  falling  from  one  tan^nt 
to  another.  In  me  moon,  the  tides 
of  the  earth  are  the  compensating 
force.  The  inclination  demands  an 
increase  as  1.077  to  1.,  and  reduces 
65.44  to  65.35.  In  a  quadrant  = 
5876  circumferences^  the  64.33d  is 
91.31  extra  rotations. 

The  vibrations  of  a  penduhim  are 
diminutive  representations  oi  the 
earth's  motions,  and  the  length  of  a 
pendulum  for  a  second  is  directlj  as 
O^  and  inversely  as  4  «  X  6.283  «. 
As  R  or  4  varies  from  the  mean  of  a 
true  sphere  at  the  places  the  pendu- 
lum is  longer  or  shorter.  For  other 
timcs^  it  is  governed  by  the  ratio  of 
R«  and  O^  in  a  second  to  R«  and  O* 
in  the  other  time.  The  length  of  the 
pendulum,  determined  by  observa- 
tion, enables  us  therefore  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  values  of  O,  R,  or  4, 
the  fi^re  of  the  earth,  any  two  be- 
ing given ;  for  the  areas  described 
by  the  pendulum  exactly  mimick  the 
areas  described  by  a  radius  of  the 
earth  by  its  rotation. 

■As  the  oblate  fi^ro  of  the  earth 
depends  on  the  vanation  of  4 :  and 

0« 

as  m  the  equation =P, 

4  R«  X  6.283« 
02  XP 

=4,  more  ot 
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quadrant  of  a  sphere^  the  deflecting 
and  returning  lorce  is  inversely  as 
the  quadrant,  and  directly  as  the 
progression. 

If  the  quadrant  is  part  of  a  rota- 
ting sphere,  the  rotating  periphery 
is  ine  base  of  a  sector,  whose  apex 
is  the  centre  of  the  circle^  and  whose 
equal  sides  are  the  radii.     But  the 

CXD 

areas  of  circles  are ^  and  the  su- 

4 
perficies  of  a  sphere  are  CXD;  hence, 
m  comparing  the  rotative  force  of 
any  penphery  with  that  of  the  whole 
sphere,  or  in  using  it  as  part  of  the 
wholc^  the  periphery  moved  through 
must  be  multiplied  by  4.  But  if  the 
rohcre  is  not  true,  as  in  the  earth, 
then  by  its  proportion  to  a  true 
sphere,  and  for  our  oblate  spheroid, 
the  multiplier  is  3.98406. 

But  as  the  peripheries  are  the 
bases  of  areas  described  in  differ- 
ent times,  so^  m  comparing  their 
forces  for  different  times,  their 
squares  must  be  compared,  or  as  the 
motions  are  multiples  of  the  times, 
the  squares  of  the  times  may  be 
adopted.    Then  as  central  force  or 

O 

falling  is  for  a  second ,  for  other 

4R 
times  it  is  as  4  R^  or  T*.  This  ratio 
of  areas  described  by  the  peripheries, 
IS  therefore  the  true  cause  of  the 
laws  of  acceleration  traced  bv  Gali- 
leo, and  not  the  motion  added  to 
motion  as  has  been  plausibly  al- 

O 
leged.      Taking  — r,  for  the  fall  for 
O'^  4R 

any  time,  or ^for  the  square  of  the 

4Rtt 
fall,  the  fall  for  other  times  is  as  R' 
is  to  the  fall  for  that  time,  so  is  R^ 
for  anether  time  to  the  fall  for  that 
time.  Thu^,  if  1525  feet  in  1  second 
give  16.085  feet  of  fall,  3050>  give 

15252 

64.34  feet  of  fall,  or .  for  half 

28 
a  second  give  4.02125  foet  of  fall. 
But  (he  square  of  the  times  1,  2,  |, 
Ac.  is  equivalent  to  R«,  so  we  may 
substitute  these  for  R*,  though  the 
square  of  the  periphery  m  the  time, 
or  the  motion  of  areas,  is  the  cause 
of  the  phenomenon. 

The  earth  turns  on  its  axis  be- 
2au8e  it  is  deflected  from  a  right  line 
in  one  tangent  to  another,  whose 


we  have  • 

Ra  X  6.2838 
less ;  so  may  we  find  the  ratios  of  th0 
two  diameters  by  comparing  it  witb 
a  true  circle.  It  is  as  4  to  3i9840& 
The  cau9t  is  the  unequal  force  of  tb0 
outer  hemisphere,  wnich  lengthens 
the  cosines,  for  the  orbit  in  that  case 
would  not  be  the  exact  c(>ntre  of  the 
force  of  both  hemispheres,  and  the 
poles  would  be  flattened  about  16 
miles  by  that  small  diflerence  in  the 
equatonal  force. 

The  eccentricity  of  orbits,  and  the 
advance  of  the  line  of  apsiaes,  aiis^ 


rr 
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&am  the  extra  n>tation  oi  tlie  earth, : 
or  any  planet,  while  pcrfurining  itH  i 
orbit.  Then  the  ortnt  motion,  dur- 
ing a  rotation  of  the  earth,  ia  1,G0(V  ' 
290  niiJca;  but  to  readjuttt  the  orbit'; 
without  enlargement,  the  whole 
quantity  is  given  to  the  radius,  first 
pouUirel^j  and  then  it  is  alistracted 
ueratUtly,  by  which  tlie  I,ti(M),2<N) 
miles  in  the  orbit  are  neutrahzini, 
and  the  orhit  afTectiH]  only  by  nn 
advance  of  the  apnides  iHiual  to  the 
■ubstantivt;  circumference  of  the 
earth  in  the  ecUptick.  The  positive 
and  negative  resuilts  an'  ptftietefl  by 
the  alternate  trin^untul  action  of  the 
outer  hemifiphere,  in  papsini;  from 
the  perihelion  to  the  apnelion,  to  the 
limit  of  the  forces ;  and  by  the 
chorda!  action  of  the  inner  nemi- 
aphere  in  pa.ofiing  from  the  aphelion 
to  the  perinelion.  But  for  this  tridy 
aubUme  crconomy,  the  extra  rotation 
m'ould  enlarK<>  the  orbits  in  wery  ro- 
volution  by  1,600,21M)  miles.  The 
true  eceentriritv  on  1^  millions  dis- 
tance is  1,558,^  milcA,  or  aa  1  to 
0.0I68S:  and  if  the  advance  of  the 
apaidea^  &c.  is  added  in  measure,  it 
would  he  exactly  Cf|ual  to  the  extra 
day's  motion.  Of  course,  every  in- 
crement of  an  orbit  is  part  of  a  so 
rie«  of  concentrick  circh*,  of  which 
the  sun  is  the  constant  centre.  The 
ec^-fonn  w  a  mere  picture  or  hiero- 
gl>*phick   history  of  the  orbit.      If 

}>lanct8  were  points,  they  would  pcr- 
brm  exact  circles;  but  (lefinite  hulks 
give  two  d<;grce8  of  force  to  their  in- 
ner and  outer  hemispheres,  whose 
motions  runninc  into  each  other  al- 
ternately pre\'aiT,  and  hence  the  va- 
riation m  orbit  and  centre  aa  de- 
scribed. 

Kepler's  law  should  be  T*;  (*  :: 
D3  »•«  :  d  * ' »«».  It  has  not  hitherto 
been  understood ;  but  it  arises  from 
the  Times  being  circles,  which  are 
intoltcd  with  forces ;  and  then  the 
foree,  or  power,  bein<!  first  extracted, 
the  root  is  the  circle  in  the  usual  re- 
lations of  cin'les  to  tlie  radii.  The 
power  of  the  force  in  a  quadrant  is 
1.6708,  and  the  Time  is  the  ciifk* 


15701. 

f 


that 


is  T  =  C ^-'w,  therefore  T  »^^^=  C. 

I 

TTie  tnie  ratio  therefore  is"T^57ur. 


I  i^r&s  ::  D  :  d.    But  to  give  an  ex- 
pwasion  like  Kepler's,  since  rsHA  -^ 


3.1  II':,  and  the  denominator  of  the  co- 
efficient may  be  carried  to  the  last 
terms  without  changing  the  propor- 
tion, T^  IS  to  r-  as  D  •'•^''  to  d  •» '  «. 
The  rot)ts  and  powers  are,  of  course, 
attained  by  dividinir  or  multiplying 
the  logarithms.  Mercury,  by  thiii 
correcteil  ratio,  comes  out  37,593,000 
miles;  Venus,  GB,2.>1,G30;  and  tiie 
other  planets  slightly  more  than 
usual. 

The  two  forces  which  move  the 
planets  are  the  deflective  force  from 
the  line  of  the  sun's  motion,  pn>- 
ducinl  by  the  sun's  rotation  on  his 
axis  anu  around  the  centre  of  mo- 
mentum of  thu  system  wliich  carry 
or  urife  the  medium  of  space  into 
circh:s,  and  these  act  tangent-wise 
on  the  planets  as  1.2114;  and  the  re- 
turning force  by  which  they  follow 
the  sun  in  the  whole  moving  system 
as  1— l)etween  the  two  performing  a 
resultant  motion  of  1.57U8in  a  qiiad- 
rant,  and  a  return  to  the  line  in  tho 
next  quadrant. 

Since  nt;ither  the  sun  nor  any  mat 
ter  has  power  without  motion,  so  in 
the  sun  s  great  power  we  have  evi- 
dence* of  great  progressive  motion. 
Then  the  rotation  of  6619  feet  pci 
second,  demands  a  velocity  of  'iOJ,- 
476  ftet,  to  rcndi.T  the  eentriprlal 
merely  equal  to  the  centrifugal  foreiu 
Asain,  nitation  it>  itself  evidfuce  of 
falling  from  a  tangent  into  an  orbit. 
Herschel,  by  observation,  thouuht  the 
sun  somehow  moviMi  towards  Her- 
cules, with  the  velocity  of  the  earth, 
or  100,000  feet  per  second.  It  is 
therefore  now  inferred,  that  the  sun 
actually  describes  a  great  orbit  round 
some  undis<'riininated  centre;  and 
SirR.  Phillips  annlo^^ically  has  esti- 
mated the  size  of  this  orbit  on  three 
degretfs of  central  force.  With  equal 
centriprtal  and  centrifugal  at  l62,8/)5 
millions;  with  4.02  fei>t  of  fall  p«>r 
second  at  r>.'i4,722  millions;  or,  with 
16.0P5  of  fall  at  2,619,750  millions  ; 
p<'rfornu*d  in  each  case  in  exactly 
2.5,>V)8  yjars,  the  pi'riod  of  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes,  which  he 
considers  as  the  tnie  period  of  the  so- 
lar orbit.  Hence  the  changes  of 
50". 1  prr  annum  in  the  phenomena 
of  the  earth  ami  Htars,  or  of  a  dnpTi-e 
in  72  yeai"s ;  and  hence  the  whole  of 
the  stars  go  apparently  r^und  in  26,- 
8G8  years.  Of  course,  ihe  pVaueA%^a 
\o  the  sun  are  thcroloTc  \\kettLuAVw«& . 
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620 ;  but  (he  ibeorj  of  a  sod 
rendering  ibe  praeession  iig  measore, 
the  ■pBides'  progreBBJon  alone  ip- 
peara  m  arise  from  the  accelcraiioii 
of  ihe  earth's  exira  rotalion.  Tht- 
period  IB  20,910  ymrs,  and  ihe  an- , 
oufll  angle  St'.giti,  equal  To  27,926 
railcB  in  lh«  earlh's  orbil.  Tbeu 
24,894  equniorial  mcaaiire  of  the 
earth  would  be,  in  the  ecliptick,  26,- 
B12:  and  adding  increase  on  in- 
cresM  a  47th  for  the  moon,  and  ef- 
feels  of  variable  dislanee,  ihe  26,- 
912  would  become  27,928.  Al  Ihp 
same  lime,  ibia  n  a  period  of  mo- 
dern obserVBiion,  and  may  be  sub- 
jecl  lo  variadons,  owiag  lo  Ihe  solar 
orbjt,  while  ihe  prcceBsion,  or  solar 

ihe  ancient  Hindoos;  and,  as  non- 
appears,  ariacs  from  ihe  fijdty  of  the 
axis  from  lerreatrial  structure,  whilr 
Ihe  Btsrs  paas  ihe  nodes,  or  the 
nodes  appear  to  fall  back,  awing  lo 
"'"  "' '     progression     ' 


Phi 


Tribcd  ir 


the  orbiE 

found  by  ihe  fall  in  a  second. 
bj  1.570T9,  which  gives  ihe  propor- 
iion  of  the  radius,  and  Ihen  multi- 
plying by  the  seconds,  in  which  a 

_..-j : r — ^  •^  pygB93_, 

w,A4u  hb  IPC  mean  distance. 
Tables  of  Decimala : — 
li.  ia  .05  of  one  pound. 
Id.  a  .(KMI666  of  one  pound. 
I  farthing  is  .0010416  of  a  pound. 
1  inch  ia  .0?333  of  a  foot, 
lib.  is  .009928  of  a  cwt. 
loi.  is.OOO&BSofacwi. 
yard  is  .000666  of  a 


1  minute  is  .000694  nf  a  day. 
1  dwt.  ia  .004166  of  s  lb.  iroy. 
1  (TJiin  is  .000173  of  a  lb.  iro>. 

Decimals  of  Frac lions. 
I  =  .6  +  =  .2 

i  =  .25         f  =  .4 

■-  =  , 142857  4e 


i  =  .I2S 
j  ^.375 
|>:.62S 


\  =  .1111  Ac. 
^  =  .090909  Ac 
^  =  .06333  Ac. 


^  =  .876       tI,  =  Mas 
i-  =  333ic^=.0B 
j  =  .666&e.  ji^.  =  iM1666  Ac 
Tables  of  aiiua  and  tangenca,  aitd 
of  natural  sines  and  lansenla,  atenOC 
always   acceaaible;   in  following 
proporlions  beiween  the  sides  of  (n- 
anglea  whosA  hypothenuSB  it  lOW 
for  every  two  degrees,  may  tbarafore 
be  useful. 

Angle        Sine  or         Cos.  or 
DegTMB.         Peip.  Base. 


For  Ihe  next  45  degrecB  Ihey  are  n 
be  laken  conversely,  orbaae  andcoa. 
for  perpendicular  and  sine,  Intermo- 
iTiale  degrees,  orparlBofdegreea,  may 
be  found,  wilhoui  material  errour, 
by  the  mean  proponional:  for  ex- 
ample, 65  degrtes,  ten  more  than  45, 
is  equal  to  ten  less,  or  36  degree^  the 
base  being  laken  as  the  petpsndicu- 
lari  and  tf  36  degreea  were  wanted 
574  added  to  602  is  1176,  the  half  of 
which iB688,  which iBlheperpeniEcu- 
lar  for  38  decrees,  or  the  base  for  64 
degrees,  and  so  the  hnlf  of  3G  and  36 
would  be  35P  and  541°. 

'  -      ID  10  feet  at 


nchesWcwiU 


,  70  Rnl- 


indies,  23  gallons. 
In  Ihe  Ronran  notatian,  lo  oi 
ood  for  600 1  and  C  tSfa  them. 
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nrilion;  X,  with  a  dash  over  it, 
10;0OO.  The  o  is  tenfold  the  number 
to  which  it  is  added. 
Ihe  length  of  strings  and  vibrations 
oa  second  of  time,  of  the  eight  notes 
nd  four  semitones  of  an  octave,  are — 

Lencrh.    Vibmiion*. 

C 500  ••  480 

B 530-453 

Bflat 661  .•  429 

A 595  ••  404 

Oaharp 630  ••  381 

G 667  ••  360 

P  sharp 707-339 

P 749  ••  320 

E 794  -   .  302 

E  flat 841  -  ••  285 

D 891  •   -  269 

C  sharp   .   .   -   .   -  944  -   .  254 
C  again  being  1  and  240 

Some  writers  asami  30  as  the  low- 
est, and  14000  as  the  nighest  number 
of  distinguishable  vibrations  in  a 
Kcond,  in  producing  tones  on  musi- 
cal strings. 

Rate  of  hittrtat^  in  even  thiUings^  at 
different  prices  of  3  per  cent.  coneoU : 


9U  to  93 
90(  to  9U 
87  J  to  90i 

87i  10  SBl 
86{  to87i 
85(  ro  86{ 
84  to85( 
821  to  84 
811  to  82| 
804  \o  811 

79i  to  m 

781  to79i 
Vk  CO  781 
761  to  77i 
75i  to  76| 
74|  to  75} 
73ito74i 


31. 
31. 
31. 

31. 

31, 

V. 

31. 


58, 

7s. 

Ss 

9ir. 

lOs. 

Us. 
31.  I2s. 
3l,l3s, 
31.  lis. 
31.  lbs. 
31.  16*. 
3/.  17*. 

18». 

19*. 
41.  .Os. 
41.    Is. 


31. 
V. 


L 


Higher  or  lower  rates  may  be  esti- 
mates from  the  above,  by  adding  or 
Bubstracting. 

When  the  stocks  yield  4  per  cent., 
ptvemment  sell  an  annuity  of  20/., 
for  10  years,  at  163/.  10*.  3d. ;  for  20 
ytnn,  273/*  Us.  Id.;  30  years,  for 
347/.  12».  2rf. ;  40  years,  for  397/.  8*. 
lid. ;  and,  50 years,  for 430/.  19j?.  8rf. ; 
or  for  life,  at  15,  for  362/.  14«.  Sd. 
males;  or 3f^/.  11*.  females;  at  30, 
for  331/.  19*.  7d.  males ;  and  351/.  14«. 
6cf.  females;  at  60,  for  198/.  14*.  Ad. 
and  229/.  6*.  lid. ;  and  in  proportion 
fo  price  of  stocks  as  above. 

Half  the  length  of  a  second's  pen- 


16/eet  per  second 


dulum  multiplied  by  9.87  is  the  fall  of 
a  body. 

Two  pendulums  at  Paris  made 
85922.06  and  85933.83  vibrations  in  a 
mean  solar  day.  And  the  same  in 
London  gave  85933.29  and  85945.85 ; 
12'  being  the  increase  in  London. 

A  leaden  ball  fell  from  the  cupola  ot 

St.  Paul's  to  the  pavement,  272  feet, 

in  4.25",  which  squared,  is  18.06 ;  then 

272 
r^-^rx  =15  feet  per  second.    But  17 

feet  being  allowed  for  resistance,  it  is 

.  I,  289 

^**^'""M8.06 

in  air;   and  as  16.08  is  vacuo.    A 

hollow  glass  fflobc  was  &'  in  falling 

the  same  licignt. 

The  seconds  pendulum,  in  London, 
is  39. 12  inches ;  at  the  equator,  39.027 ; 
and  45^,  is  39.111;  and  at  75^,  is 
39. 187.  The  same  principle  makes  it, 
at  the  poles,  39.197. 

Ek;lipses  return  in  the  very  same 
order  every  18  years  and  11  days, 
supposing  four  leap-years  in  the  In- 
terval; and,  if  five,  then  10  days. 
Other  cycles  of  motion,  however, 
vary  the  phenomena  or  measure.  The 
moon's  stiadow  is  less  than  170  niilcs 
broad ;  but  the  eclipse  is  visible,  in 
degree,  for  2000  miles ;  500  miles  di- 
ameter gives  11  digits,  end  then  a 
digit  less  every  250  miles. 

The  Ellipses  of  the  sun  for  this 
century,  visible  in  England,  are  as 
under: 

July  17,  1B33,  at  7  in  the  morning. 

Feb.  21, 1841,  at  11  ditto. 

July  18, ,  at  2  afternoon. 

May  6, 1845,  at }  past  10  morning. 

May  17,  1B63,  at  5  afternoon. 

Oct.  8,  1866,  at  5  afternoon. 

Dec.  31,  1880,  at  2  afternoon. 

Mar.  27,  1895,  at  10  morning. 

The  principal  Eclipses  of  the  moon, 
t.  e.  total,  visible  in  England  will  be  as 
under : 

July    2, 1833,  at  I  morning. 

Dec.  26, 1833,  at  10  afternoon. 

April  20,  ia37,  at  9  afternoon. 

Oct.  13, 1837,  at  4  past  11  afternoon. 

Nov.  24, 1344,  at  12  at  night. 

Oct.  13, 1856,  at  |  past  11  afternoon. 

June  1,  1863,  at  12  at  night. 

July  12, 1870,  at  11  afternoon. 

Feb.  27, 1877,  at  i  past  7  afternoon. 

Aug.  2:i,  1877,  at  i  past  11  afternoon. 

Oct.  4,  L884,  at  i  past  10  afternoon 

Jan.  28, 1888,  at  i  past  11  afternoon 

Nov.  16, 1891,  at  |  past  U  motnuv^. 


ii 


I 


I  ■ 

I I 


\\ 


lU  S!ATIIi:ilATlCliS 

May  1 1, 1B92,  St  t  pu<  11  arteniooa. 

July  3, 1898,  ■(  |  put  9  aftemooi). 

Dec.  27,'189EI,  st  IS  u  night. 

The  two  next  traiuila  n/  Venui  will 
be  iu  Decembei  1874  and  166-2. 


Lonciiuda  ia  canverted 
by  calling  every  IS  degreei 

an  ho 

HV)e''«7degTM4nimu 

eioTH 

il^)  and  every  16  minute 

aofad 

pree,  one  minute  of  time. 

FaU  <if  BodUt  in  i2 

parti  qftirondt. 

193 

6"'  X  —            = 

1.34 

IM    ■ 

193 

IC"  X  —            =F 

6.38 

36 

133 

WK —            = 

12.06 

IS 

193 

wx  — 

31.44 

AND  fHVSICKS, 

The  difieraitiBi  calcultu  oTLob- 

iiken  in  icGnilyof  lunea  is  eqiul  U 
u  lecjuired  qumtily  i  and  AuxiDaa 
i-onsider  momfntn  u  qaantitics. 
One  is  exprtsaed  by  i4  aa  li  r,  aad 

An  increase  of  2  per  cent,  in  every 
lO  yeajB  would  double  mankind  in 

in  142  years,  and  of  10  per  cent,  ir 
73  years,  of  32  per  cent,  in  26  years. 
.1o  with  decrease,  snd,  if  a  popula- 
tion doubled  in  any  period,  il  would 
in  past  lime  have  been  in  (he  same 
{>eriad.  but  half,  ■  fourth,  &c.  a  con- 
sideration which  provei  ihe  fallacy 
•i  the  modern  population  ttieoriea. 

A  landacape  in  pi^repective  abould 
not  include  mare  than  an  angle  of 
liO  degrees,  or  one  sixth  of  the  hori- 
zon.   All  lines  perpendicular  to  the 


"<X193X.3403=  6G.68 

'"  X  I93X  -«44   =  86.69 

■■•X193X.6Ua6=  108.66 

'■'  X  193X  .7       =  134.01 

■"X193X.B4     =  162,12 
r"orl"X193X.l  = 


ithe, 


dlheac 


r  threi 


sia 


from  the  aogles  of 
(he  middle  of  the  oppoaiu 
IS  ifl  cenlro  of  gravity  and 
linn     If  the  lines  bisect  thi  ' 

the  centre  of  the  in 
circle  i  and  if  perpendiculan' 
oppoaile,  the  inlereection  it 
ntre    of  ihe   circumscnbing 


n-halls 


Z  1600,  1200. 


near  the  mouth  of  the  gun,  pene- 
(rated  elm  20  inche^  16,  30,  and  l'> 
respectively:  oak  al  1200,  34  feet, 
and  earth  at  1300,  IB  feel.  TbebalK 
were  from  2  inehca  lo  E|  in  diameter 
In  «antly  soils,  the  greatest  forcj 

above  16  feet. 

Olive  oil  at  0'  diminishee  to  32 
II*  .0162,  and  increaaea  at  72°  bv 
.<B29tIi  i  and  at  176°  by  .0971. 


The  temitr  scale  ia  ll-tentha  £- 
•ided  into  ID  equal  parts,  so  that  it 
divides  a  scale  of  lOihs  into  lODths, 
where  the  Unes  meet  even  in  the  two 
Kcalea. 

A  man  five  feet  aii  inches  higfa,  on 
ihe  Bea-shore  or  on  level  gioond, 
i:an  sec  about  three  miles  tlistBDl. 

Casmni'a  meridian  lint!,  at  Bo- 
inana,  is  120  feet  long. 

Si.  Paul's  London,  is  6'  4?'  W.  of 
ihe  Observatory,  Greenwich. 

A  fall  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  per 
nile  will  produce  a  moD' 
rhe  greatest  velocitv  ia 
face  and  in  the  middle,  and  Ihe  least 
It  the  bottom  and  side*.  But  aa  iha 
relouty  increases,  the  action  on  the 
sides  Biid  bottom  increaaea  also. 
The  mean  velocities  are  as  the  area 

I     Numbers  whose  digits  are  divisi 

bie  by  3."'Tn'iiiie  manner  "any  total 
composed  of  series  in  3,  or  iip  mul- 
tiplies 6,  9,  or  12  with  equal  differ- 
'■      lblcby3. 


>f  3  places,  in 
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Aires  the  apeoifick  gravity  within  the  I 
iO,OOOili  part  In  other  cases,  on 
beinf  weighed  in  and  out  of  woter, 
as  the  lost  weight  in,  is  to  that  out, 
•0 11  the  afiedfick  gravity  of  water  to 
that  of  the  body. 

One  link  of  a  survcyor^fl  chain  is 
7.92  inches,  and  a  chain  uf  100  links 
ia  22  yards,  10  chains  bi-in;^  a  fur- 
long and  80  a  mile.  625  links,  or 
3N)|  yards,  is  a  pole  or  perch,  40  poles 
is  a  rooa,  and  4  roods,  or  100,000 
links,  or  10  chains,  or  4840  yards  ia 
an  acre. 

In  cross  multiplication  12  fourths 
is  a  third.  1*2  thiras  is  a  second,  and 
12  scconas  an  inch.  Feet  into  inches 
•re  inches,  and  into  seconds  are  se- 
conds; inches  by  inches  are  seconds, 
Hnd  by  seconds  are  thirds ;  seconds 
by  seconds  are  fourths. 

A  hide  of  land  was  100  or  120 
acres,  and  5  was  a  kni&ht's  fee. 
Doomsday  book  reckontKl  243000 
hides  in  cultivadon. 

A  standing  tree  is  measured  by 
Bonarin^  ith  of  the  girth,  and  niulti- 
plnDg  It  by  the  height  of  the  trunk. 

The  length  of  any  arc  of  a  c'u-cle 
is  fbund  by  multiplying  the  degrees 
in  the  arc  by  3.1416  times  the  radius, 
and  dividing  by  180. 

The  area  of  a  triangle  whose  sides 
only  are  given,  is  found  by  taking 
half  their  sum,  substractmg  each 
nde,  and  then  multiply  the  half  con- 
tinnally  by  the  three  remainders, 
and  the  square  root  of  that  product 
is  the  area. 

The  area  of  a  circle  is  the  product 
of  the  diameter  and  circumference 
divHled  bv  4. 

To  find  the  area  of  a  roherical  tri- 
angle, multiply  the  difference  be- 
tween the  sum  of  its  three  angles 
and  two  right  angles  by  the  radius 
•f  the  sphere. 

To  find  the  area  of  the  segment  of 
a  parabola,  multiply  the  base  by  the 
length,  and  take  |ds. 

For  an  ellipsis,  multiply  the  pro- 
duct of  the  two  a.xe8  by  .7§54. 

For  the  solid  contents  of  a  cyRn- 
der,  the  area  of  the  base  by  the 
height.  For  a  cone  or  pyramid,  it  is 
one-third. 

For  the  area  of  spheres  or  parts, 
the  circumference  hy  the  height, 
whether  rohere,  zone,  or  segment. 

The  solidity  of  a  sphere  is  {ds  of 
the  circumference  by  the  diameter ; 
or  the  cube  of  the  diameter  by  .5236. 


A  paraboloki  is  the  area  of  the 
base  by  the  height  and  half  the  pro- 
duel. 

A  spheroid  is  the  multiple  of  the 
fixed  axis  by  the  square  of  the  re- 
volving axis,  and  by  .5236. 

The  area  of  a  circle  whoso  diame- 
ter is  one,  is  equal  to  a  suuare  whose 
sides  are  .88622692 :  aim  the  square 
whose  sides  are  1,  is  equal  to  a  cir 
cle  whose  diameter  is  1.112837917. 

Neper^t  and  Briqg^s  Logarithmt. 
Noa.        Neper's  log.       Brigg's  log. 

1  0,000000        ^smm 


2 

0,693147 

0,301030 

3 

0,098612 

0,477121 

4 

1,386-294 

0,602060 

5 

1,609438 

0,698970 

6 

1,791759 

0,778151 

7 

1,945910 

0,845098 

8 

2,079441 

0,903090 

9 

2,197225 

0,954240 

10 

2,302646  . 

1,000000 

Dr.  HuTTON,  assuming  the  princi- 
ple or  miracle  of  attraction,  com- 
puted the  earth's  total  density  to  be 
5.24  times  that  of  water,  or  half  that 
of  silver;  then  La  Place,  to  recon- 
cile attraction  to  facts,  estimated  the 
sun  as  ebony ;  Mercury  equal  to  fluid 

3uicksilver ;  Venus  to  Zinc ;  Mars  to 
iamond ;  Jupiter  to  milk ;  Saturn 
to  fir ;  and  Herschel  to  amber ! 

To  square  the  circle  nearly,  for 
the  use  of  mechanics,  draw  diame- 
ters of  the  circle  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  produce  them  each 
way,  beyond  the  circle,  till  the  pro- 
duced part  of  each  diameter  is  equal 
to  one-fourth  of  the  radius ;  and  the 
four  points,  when  conjoined,  form  a 
square  nearly  equal  to  the  area  of 
the  circle. 

A  mechanical  and  universal  rule 
of  proportion,  founded  on  cross  mul- 
tiplication, of  the  products  of  con- 
trary cause  and  effect  being  equal, 
answering  by  one  direct,  easy,  ana 
general  method,  every  thing  that  can 
be  resolved  by  the  direct,  inverse, 
and  every  way  compounded,  rule  of 
three. — 1.  Set  down,  in  the  first  part 
of  a  first  line,  all  the  leading  tenns 
or  conditions  of  a  questbn,  in  any 
order,  considered  as  the  first  cause, 
with  the  word  or  words  of  affection 
thereto;  then  set  down^  in  the  se- 
cond part  of  the  first  line,  the  fol- 
lowing terms  or  conditions,  in  any 
order,  considered  as  the  first  effect 
produced  by  the  first  cause. — 2.  Set 
down,  in  the  first  part  of  a  seoopd 
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Udo,  at  aome  distance  from,  and  di- 
rectly under  the  terms  of  the  first 
line,  the  second  like  preceding  terms 
or  conditions  each  under  each,  in  the 
same  order  with  those  above  them, 
considered  as  the  second  cause,  with 
the  same  word  or  words  of  aflection 
as  before;  and  then  set  down,  in  the 
second  part  of  the  same  Une,  the 
second  like  following  conditions, 
each  under  each,  in  the  same  order 
with  those  above  them,  considered 
an  the  second  eflfect  produced  by  its 
preceding  or  second  cause;  alwajrs 
niarkinff  the  term  sought,  in  this 
second  une,  where  it  is  found  defi- 
cient, by  a  star,  or  asterisk.*  Put 
unity  for  a  term  only  understood. — 
3.  Draw  contrary  or  cross  lines ;  i.  e. 
from  the  terms  in  the  first  part  of  the 
first  line  to  the  terms  in  tne  second 
part  of  the  second  line ;  and  from  the 
terms  in  the  second  part  of  the  first 
line,  to  the  terms  in  the  first  part  of 
the  second  Une.— 4.  Multiply  the 
term  or  terms  in  the  part  of  the 
second  line  wherein  the  star  term  is 
found,  (whether  in  cause  or  eflfect,) 
into  the  contrary  terms  in  the  first 
line,  (standing  at  contrary  ends  of 
the  same  cross  lines)  for  a  divisor. — 
5.  Multiply,  also,  all  the  terms  to- 
gether, standing  at  contrary  ends  of 
tne  other  cross  line,  for  a  dividend. — 
The  nuotient  arising  from  this  divisor 
and  dividend,  after  reducing  the  frac- 
tion to  its  least  or  lowest  terms,  by 
dividing  the  dividend  and  divisor  by 
diflferent  equal  quantities,  will  give  the 
true  answer  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

Always  state  the  question  so,  that 
the  first  and  third  terms  given  mav 
be  of  the  same  name,  when  the  fourtn 
term  sought  will  be  of  the  same 
name  ^tb  the  second.  The  rule  is, 
if  more  be  required  to  mark  the  less 
extreme,  if  less  to  mark  the  greater 
extreme,  for  a  divisor  and  to  multiply 
the  other  terms  together  for  n  divi- 
dend, when  the  quotient  will  be  the 
answer.— AeaM*«  Palladium^  1767. 

A  cubick  foot  weighs  as  under : — 

Porphyry  /6«.  1791  I>erby8hire/6«.  145 
Gray  Granite  171 1  Tafa  76/ 

Marble  172  Pumice  38 

Portland  151,  Brick  97 

V^orkshire       ]56i 

The  weight  to  crush  porphyry  is 
640,000  lbs.;  gray  granite,  165,000; 
marble,  100,000;  Portland  stone,  82,- 


000;  and  brick  34,000  to  14,000  per 
foot. 

The  specifick  gravity  of  water  at  6^ 
is  .9998;  at  34  and  44o  is  .9994 :  at 
39°  is  1 ;  at  540  is  .99951 ;  at  90o  is 
.99511;  at  lOO")  is  .99313;  at  l82o  {. 
.%9 ;  and  at  210<>  is  .95e4a  The  ex- 
pansion being  at  34  and  44°  from 
.00002  at  1°  to  .00005;  at  100°  being 
.00692;  and  at  212°  being  .0433£ 
From  39°  it  expands  both  Mraya. 

SPECIFICK  GRAVITIES. 


Agate,  oriental 

i 

2.8 

Alabaster,  white     . 

2.73 

Amber,  yellow 

1.078 

Antimony 

6.72 

Barsrtes  . 

4.4 

Basalt    . 

2.96 

Bismuth 

9.8 

Bone,  ox 

1.666 

Box 

1.03 

Brass 

7.824 

Brick     . 

2. 

Butter    . 

• 

0.9423 

Cedar     • 

0.56 

Chalk     . 

2.252 

Cinnabar 

7.786 

Cobalt    • 

7.646 

Coal 

1.308 

Copper   • 
Cork 

7.7 

0.24 

Diamond 

3.52 

Ebony    • 

1.29 

Elm 

0.671 

Fat  of  beef 

0.9232 
0.9235 
2.5 

Feldspar 

Fir 

0.6 

Flint 

2.59 

Garnet   • 

4.086 

Glass,  Crown  • 

2.52 

Flint    • 

3.00 

Plate    . 

2.71 

Bottle  • 

2.732 

Gold,  pure 

19.258} 

Sovereigi 

>      17.629 

Granite,  red    < 

2.654 

gray 

2.728 

Gunpowder 

0.836 

Gjrpsuin 

2.167 

Honev    • 
Homnlende 

1.45 

3.6 

Jasper    • 

2.69 

Iron,  fused 

7.2 

,  bar 

7.68 

,  magnetic 

:k 

4.52 

,  stone 

4.323 

Ivory 
Lead 

1.825 

.      11.352 

,  black 

6.77 

Lignum  Vits 

1.33 

Mi^neou,  HydiBle 

Hu^e,  Camn 
KtictDT  at  60^ 

BoIuL  40°  below 

ICickel     - 

Nim     - 

0.k 

Porto  • 
P<!ei,hanl 
Pboqihonis 

Purcelain,  Chink 
Porphyry,  green 

Rock  cryiul  ' 
Siller'  abllinB 
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Tin,  haniincred 

Zinc,  pure 

Acid,IViirirk  - 

,  MuriB^ck 

,  Solpbiiridt 

Akahal- 
,  do.  poiB 

BWT 

Blood,  human 
Cider      - 

Ether.Sdpb. 


Oil,  Olive 

^Wbde 
Turpentine,  spirit • 


LWn«,P. 


Air  {1.2  wBler  1000) 
Ninaus  acid  gai 
Chrorina  goB 
Niirous  onide 


SuFphurelled  hydrogen    ■         1.19 
Oiygen  .         1,1(H  and  I.03S9 


Carbooick  oaide 
Ammoniac 
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Anim  alorga  ti  i  zntia  □■  fonaial  of  ten 
claseea,  depending  on  their  bony 
Biruclure.  ihcir  worm  ot  cold  blood, 
ihcir  tnwle  of  rvarjiig  their  young, 
lunp  or  gilln,  and  hming  bony  or 

1 ,  Hanmaua  have*  double  heart 
and  H-nrin  blood,  vilh  an  inlemal 
bony  nhclelon  and  brain,  and  they 
suckle  their  young. 

i.  Bisna  have  the  same,  bat  do  not 
Buckle  their  voung. 

3.  RGiTiuabBvelunsa,andji»nted 
or  divided  memberB,  but  a  single 
heart  and  Lold  blood,  with  a  brain 
and  carlilagiauua  ekeleloo. 

<.  SaapKSTa  haTo  luiiga,  and  a 
■ingle  bean  and  cold  blood,  but  no 
jointed  menibws,  with  a  brain  and 
skeleton. 

6.  FisHEB  have  gilla  and  fins,  and 
no  lung*,  with  a  un^ie  heart  and 
_jj  i.i^.j  vrilh  a  brain  nndbonjor 


rliinginous  akrfeK 


;  and  no  join  1- 


AH  iheSF  having  vertebrEB,  art 
catled  VBBTeBaiL  Akimaij. 

Bill  the  followtnj;  ha veno  internal 
akclt'ton,  and  no  brsin,  aa — 

e.  CflDBTAtaA,  Vfilh  articulated 
membera,  and  a  eirculilory  ayBlcm. 
wiih  t(il!a  or  branchiae. 

7.  IBXCTO,  like  ihe  foi .„. 

wiihlrachiiE  and  noorculntingars- 

3.  MoLLtracA,  nith  ninple  i 


bill 


B.  ytonna,  vilb  knulled  aer^ea. 

lO.  ZooFHVTSG,  with  no  nerves  ani 

jnemtwrB,  ind  no  okcJeluQ  or  braia. 

The  IhbI  Svt  ire,  iherefon^  callo 

InVItTSIBXL  Ahijuls. 


miU,   in  ClUfcd,    Orden,   Gentni, 
Speciu,  and  Varieties,  with  aanief 

ta  AnimalH  NnturG  ho  hsa  Ki 
cluiHS,  conaaungat  litMMAUA  in 
7  Qidere,  47  genera,  and  BJ7  spedtiB 
Avn,  6  od<-rs,  90  fjenera.  Mid  264 
spDCiesi  AHfKieiA,  iotAen  IHgane- 
rj,  and  366  spocieSi  PutcRa,  6orduis, 
6(>  BPBflri,  and  889  B)iei;u'S  i  IsibctiA. 
7,  orders.  HI  grneri.  aod  IOB96spt- 
ciesi  Bnd  VEiMtu,  6<lrde^^  1[3  ge- 
niTB,  and  4036 spi-cicB.    InolimO' 


atn  by  Cuti 
and  I  by  Lid 

LinniPua  distinguiahea  birds  into  6 
mden:  Aceipira,  angulnr  project- 
ia(;  beiksi'/'Ka.oiiDpreiaed beaks, 
wih  elimbino  feci;  Antarct,  beak 
with  ikin,  and  brood  at  eadi  Drol- 
-Is,  with  UiriH  ar  four  (oeat  Qallinje, 
Mti  Vol  1)111  and  arched  upper  mandi- 
ble i  fiapercM,  conick  snd^ioinled 

Birds  are  divided  by  Cuvier  into  6 
arden,  by  Ellunienbach  into  %  by 
Linneua  in  In  <i. 

InM^cifi  ite  ilintted  b;  modeniBn- 
toiaotogilta  into  680  ^enrri,  and 
evctypeninintomaiiyiperiM.  ITic 
study  of  each  gt-DUi,  its  habits,  cconn- 
■HlVi  and  wondprliiL  invenuily,  aooor- 
(ling  lo  its  powers  and  the  sphere  of 
its  -eiiatene*.  hna  sHbrded  omploy. 
roenl  Car  Tcarsi  and  ihia  branch  pf 
nature  alane  iitJM  infinitely  varied  aa 
lo  rGniler  ihc  life  of  man  uneqatl  lo 
ilsperfecl  knowledge. 

LlnuBua  adcpledSorden, defined 
by  Ihp  wingB — 1.  Culeoplora,  with 
eoversd  winga;  2-  Angjoptera, unoo- 
verrd  wings;  3.  Hemip<crai  4.  Ap- 
lera:  and,  S.  Vermes.  This  ayitcm 
ne  nflvrwaiJa  varial  as  fallows : — 

Order  1,  Coleoptcra,  as  beetle*. 

Order  %  Ilemiplen,  as  bugs,  lo- 
custs, and  ctckrtucbea. 

Order  3,  Lepidoplera,  ss  butter- 
flies and  motba. 
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Oidv  4,  Ncuroptero,   oa  diagaa 

Order  6,   Hymen 
ind  saw  6k». 

Order^  Dipiera,  with  two  wingi^ 
as  gnati,  flice,  gad  flies,  Ac 

Order  7,  Apteta,  without ' 
fleas,  lice,  spiders,  mites,  ee 


Jilip2o^ 


!.  by   Lini 


inalc^'.*: 
des,  Carlalaginu,  In^lares,  Tbors- 
~sci.    Air  i*  as  necensary  to  them  as 
0  animala,  end  they  mpire  in 

lir  ia  extracted  from  the  water  byan 
ipparams  called  6r<ini^iiiJ,  small, 
buiexicneive wbrnsprcadoul.  'niay 
die  in  waierdepriveif  of  iisair,  undM 
''e,  01  on  baviog  ibcir  gill*  tied  up. 
Ampbibia  are  cold  blooded,  and 
their  lungs  and  heart  are  differently 
formed  from  warm  blooded  animala. 
Their  lungs  are  like  bladders  or 
—  imbranet^  and  the  heart  has  only 
B  ventricle,  with  a  vein  !o  conv^ 

heir  limbs  and  tail  destroyed,  grow 
„iin.  They  are  lorpid  in  winter, 
freeie  with  and  in  water  and  revira 
whrnii  melts.  ProffsJo  not  procre- 
ate till  four  yc9M  i^ld,  and  tonoiaea 
livi!  from  one  to  two  liiindrod  years. 
Toads  revive  after  bsing  tuned  in 
locka  for  countless  centuries.  Only 
■iith  of  knuwn  serpenla  are  poi- 

Anipltibia  arc  divide)  into  two  or- 
_;pii,  ffqjWM  .and  Scrptntif  and 
there  arc  four  genera  of  reptitea,  tao- 
tudu,  draco,  laceita.  and  rana;  and 
nineof  aerpenla,  crotalus,  boa,  colu- 
ber, angeris,  nrnphisbiEna,  caecelia, 
Bchrocoidua,  hydrun,  and  langaya. 

Some  amphibia  have  bronchf  like 
flHhes,  and  lunga  like  land  airimnla. 
The  Inrvs  of  froia  and  some  atbsr 

mboldt  makes  6iv  Bpnriea  of  in- 

«000,  of  fiahes  2600,    reptile* 

TOa  birds  4OO0  nnd  of  momifeniua 
animala  60CX1. 

^rco'woik  on  Natural 


'ucabulaiy 


'40000  epteii  ,    . .. 

VOOOOO  wordB,   and  TOOM  . 
1WII  from  the  three  kiiigd< 


Swammerdaoi,  a  Dutch  philoM 
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jdier,  printed  his  great  work  on  in- 
•ectfl  in  1669.  He  diridcd  insects 
into  four  classes,  as  spiders,  6lc. 
which  include  the  modern  cjofsca 
Crustacea,  myriapoda,  arachnuidtu 
ind  acari.  His  second  class  con- 
rifted  of  those  who  appear  perfect  on 
leaving  the  ecg.  and  nave  no  wings 
till  they  shed  their  skin,  nnd  ir  in- 
cludes the  orthoptcra,  dcrniaptcra, 
dicleroptera,  homiptcra,  and  some 
of  the  ncuroptera.  In  his  third 
class  he  includes  those  hatched,  as 
caterpillars,  which  chaniEfp  into  a 
dirjsalis,  and  remain  so  till  perfect ; 
it  includes  the  coleoptera  and  apttrn. 
Hii  fourth  class  includes  those  who, 
on  attaining  their  pupa  state,  retain 
their  skin,  as  the  hymcnoptera  and 
dq)tera. 

Ray's  work  on  Inm'cts  was  pub- 
lishcG  in  1712.  He  adopted  two  di- 
viaons^  those  which  undergo  no 
change,  and  those  which  pass 
tbmigh  the  state  of  larva. 

Valasnieri,  in  1730,  distributed  in- 
BKts  into  four  groupes.  1.  Those 
who  live  on  plants.  2.  Those  who 
live  in  water.  3.  Those  who  live 
among  stones.  And  4.  Those  who 
lubMt  on  animal  remains. 

In  1780,  Mr.  Dniry  fonned  a  niu- 
Mum  of  11000  species  of  insects,  giv- 
ing sixpence  for  all  that  might  bo 
brought  him.  It  was  afterwards  sold 
for  600/. 

Donovan's  valuable  work  on  Bri- 
tish Insects  extends  to  eighiuen 
volumes. 

Professor  Martin  puhlishe<l  an  ar- 
eount  of  500  species  of  coleopterus 
insects  found  in  England.  M.  Frnn- 
cilec  collected  2000  species  of  the 

fenus  scarabacus.  Mr.  Jones,  in 
194.  annoanccfl  a  history  of  the  ge- 
nus papilio,  in  which  he  profi  HHefito 
describe  1400  species,  1000  of  which 
oe  alleged  he  had  seen. 

The  tusk  or  tooth  of  the  mnlo  ele- 
phantr  harder  than  horn  and  loss 
Drittle  than  bone,  weighs  from  120  to 
200  lbs.,  and  is  bnjught  from  (.Vvl(Vi 
and  Africa.  100  part!*  contain  24  ge- 
ladne,  64  carbonate  of  lime. 

Yonng  elephants  nnd  females  have 
no  tuska,  but  are  often  killed  in  wan- 
tonncM.  The  teeth  iniportcd  have 
generally  been  found  in  the  woods. 
Elephants  are  from  nine  to  twelv 


live  on  veijftables.  They  respire  and 
cat  and  drink  through  the  trunk, 
which  is  so  sensible  as  to  j^ck  up  a 
pea  or  a  pm.  The  young  are  three 
feet  high,  and  the  female  seldom  has 
twins.  They  grow  for  2W  or  40  years, 
and  live  '.:00  or  300,  some  say  400 
years. 

rndnr  the  genus  Kelis,  Linnapns 
classed  the  lion,  tiger,  panther,  leop- 
ard, ounce,  ocelot,  cat,  serval,  lynx, 
and  caracal. 

There  arc  2600  known  species  of 
fishes. 

ThcTC  are  69  genera  of  acarides  or 
mi  ted. 

The  rhinoceros  is  twelve  feet  long, 
^nth  a  horn  thrtie  feet,  and  a  skin  so 
hard  as  to  turn  a  sabre.  They  arc 
solitary,  and  perfectly  harmless,  liv- 
ing eniiri'ly  on  vegetables.  They  are 
believrd  to  bo  the  unicorn  of  the  Jews. 
One  species  has  a  smaller  horn. 

Pl'uiy  and  others  relate  that  Attilhis, 
a  Roman  general,  killed  a  serpent  120 
feet  long,  near  Utica. 

Bears  are  of  three  species,  totally 
distinct  in  their  characters  and  hab- 
its. The  black  bear  is  a  docile,  harm> 
loss  creature,  living  on  roots  and 
fruits,  and  mischievous  only  to  bet^s, 
being  very  fond  of  honey.  The 
brown  bear  on  the  contrary,  is  car- 
nivorous nnd  ferocious  to  other  ani- 
mals, but  never  attacks  man  unless 
first  attacked.  The  white  bear  is 
often  12  feet  long,  ferocious  in  de- 
fence of  its  youn^r  against  the  more 
ferocious  attacks  of  sailors,  but  prev- 
ing  chietly  on  fish,  anil  occasionally 
on  seals.  He  is  torpid  in  the  snow 
during  the  winter.  Each  species  is 
very  .'*(  nsitivt'  and  sagacious  nnd  the 
unfortunate  captive,  the  black  bear, 
is  made  to  perform  feats  for  the  di- 
version of  ririlizfd  children.  The 
yount;  follow  thodnm  for  a  year,  and 
there  are  numerous  an(  cdotes  of  their 
interoiitittg  attachment,  when  as- 
saileil  by  the  greatest  savages,  and 
most  remorseless  of  nil  savage  ani- 
mals. 

There  arc  four  classes  of  apes  or 
siniia,  called  ppes,  baboons,  mon- 
keys and  jopajocs,  in  t>3  sprcies.  The 
ourant;routanfi:  walks  erect,  and  is 
often  six  feet  Tiigh  nnd  verv  power 
fid,  capable  of  imitating  nil  the  ha!  its 
of  mnn.    The  Bnrbarv  aiit^  '\s  Vuovjtn 


t 


I. 


fieet  high.  They  swim  withcfisi^  and',  for  his  ngility  as  an  object  oC  exVwWv 
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tion.  Vie  gnu  baboon  md  do^- 
faccd  baboon  are  nearly  4  feet,  aini 
ihe  preacher  raonker,  from  a  u,.. 
harangue*,  or  howls,  at  monki  i' 
■uditora.  TlieT  all  live  onfmiuaiiii 
YtgeLabieHj  and  are  harmleBB  LuUct-; 
Btuclietl. 

Il  ia  B  peculiaiilj'  of  wol»eB,  thac 
ihey  avoid  osseins  under  any  thin^, 
theretbre  shun  oroods,  sod  eeldatii 
pass  through  hedges. 

When  wolves  cross  a  river,  ih^y 
follow  one  snolber  directly  in  iilirn-. 
ihe  second  holding  the  tail  oT  th. 
first  in  its  moulh ;  the  third  (hat  oi 
the  second,  and  so  of  the  rest.  Thi^ 
ligiirc  was  chosen  by  the  Greeks  tii 
denote  the  year,  composed  of  t  well  l' 
months  (olio  wins  one  another,  whiuh 
the;  denominHlw  Lycabas,  thai  i^ 
the  march  of  the  wolves. 

Abbe  Pttuhe. 

The  full  grown  kangaroo  w«g!i'^ 
150  pounds,  end  from  the  nose  i-r 
(he  rump  is  4  or  6  feet  lung,  with  :■ 
tail  3  feel.  It  uses  its  short  fore  fcit 
as  hands,  like  squirrflB,  and  lenpa  im 
ka  hind  lege  14  ur  16  feet  bI  h  bouml, 
faster  than  a  dog  can  run.  ThefemBl,- 
haa  a  pouch  for  its  young,  and  tiii 

Thii  kangaroo  displsys  a  matemii) 
feeling  inleicBli It g  to  the  inaral  (ensi.. 
They  arc  providMl  with  ut  external 
pouch  or  bag  into  which  (he  youn  ^ 

mother  is  woanded,  sho  aBaiMs  b'.t 
ofTspring  in  its  escape ;  on  regainir  it 
a  place  of  safety,  she  careaaea  it  i<> 
dissipate  its  alarm,  and  if  mortnl.i 
wounded  by  any   black  or   whin- 

rectedto  the  security  of  htr  young. 

Bull  fights  in  Spnin  are  equivaleni 
to  thctightBof  Bladiators  among  ibc 
Romans,  which  at  once  disgiaceil 
and  hnitnlixed  tliiii  people.  Theain- 
ptiithcnlre  Tor  this  atmciuus  amuse- 
ment, as  it  is  called,  is  330  feet  in  di- 
ami'tpr,  with  an  ait-o  of  22fi  fnrt.  and 
nillug  and  sianding  loom  for  fifteen 
thousand  spectators.  The  aBsailaiirs 
are  cnlleil  picadorus,  arc  on  horw- 
"""  '         '         idednilli  alongspei 


The  hull  soon  dnilroys  the  hurM 
the  most  honid  manner,  i 

Other  combHtanlA  on  foot 

whi>  carry  cloaks  to  distract  lli< 
bull  till  the  pieadnro  has  procured  i 
fresh  horsey  when  the  combat  is  re 


of  the  black  caltU 
breed  has  two  calves,  one  a  boll  and 
thsotbemoL  this  othei  never  brMd^ 
and  IS  of  different  character  in  siis 
and  habit^  and  known  among  far- 
mers BB  a  free  martin,  having  the 
bellow  of  an  oi,  and  no  aeiual  pro- 
pensities. Earth  wormi,  ike  are  of 
both  sexes;  and  caterpillsrs  and 
larva  generally  ore  of  no  Bel  till  they 
change.  All  plants  are  hermaphro- 
dite, cicepi  mODcecia  and  dimcia. 
Mules  and  other  mixtures  do  not 
propagate,  and  some  cauaa  of  the 
same  Kind  sfTeclB  branches  of  the 
human  family  as Bl£4M  to populstioni 


«ihoc 


aTe3'fo7lo'oi 


.  ,.jrticularly  be- 
ing without  ofTapring,  as  impotent 
or  withered  branches.  Swammer- 
damtraceslhisdiifect  to  luiury,  and 
asserta  that  it  arises  ofUner  in  royal 
and  noble  roccB  than  in  othero,  their 
branches  becoming  continutdly  bar- 
ren or  withered;  snd  our  extinct 
peeraaee  and  changes  of  royal  lines 
justify  his  obaervatioQ.  Wehaveoo 
family  of  rank  above  4  or  600  yean 
old,  while  among; 
sions  may  often 
1200  years. 

Mules  are  more  hardv  and  longer 
lived  Ihan  horses,  bear  heavier  bur- 
dens, andaremoreBurefoolcd.  They 
the  product  of  a  horss  and  ahe- 
,  of  an  ass  or  marc^  bul  do  not 
propagate. 

Thenonhasoftcn  been  laen  (ode- 
ipise  contemptible  enemie^  and  to 
lardon  their  insullB,  when  it  was  in 
lis  power  to  punish  them.  He  has 
iMn  seen  to  spare  the  lives  of  such 
LB  were  thrown  to  be  devoured  by 

ilTord  them  a  panof  hia  Bubsistence, 
_nd  aomeiiniEB  to  want  food  himself 
rather  than  deprive  them  of  that  life 
—hich  his  generosity  hnii  spared. 

Beavers  arc  amone  (be  most  saga- 
OU9  of  animals,  and  being  grcgaK- 
\K,  ihcy  claim  Bympaihy  by  their 
social  habits  from  every  man  who  is 
-  ■■  ln.    With  their  small  psws  and 

I,  BolHlsnd  strong.  Theychoosa 
T,  and  form  a  dam  across  ii  with 
perfect  foresight  as  to  vraler  way, 
"trength,  Ac.  contriving  to  drive 
girong  stakes  throe  feet  into  the  bed 
of  the  river.    Tliey  live  chiefly  on 
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lOorL  of  wMcb  they  form  maguim 
fai  ibe  winter,  ind  sufficient  fi 
Ibeir  village  of  18  or  20^  tenement 

■ge  Indita 


[>ndi>l 


T  Ihcu  bur 


■re  bfller  inmictialBi  and  for  lliB 
cauor,  articles  of  trifling  value  com- 
pmird  with  the  outrage  on  humanity, 
wild  boat 


Ibe  Tut^ar:  they  li 


wnous,  and  Rvine  chiefly 
hies.  Thej-areonlydangc 


The  csmcl  in  Ihi 
taluahleacrvanlof 


.    Ihc  . 


.ilk  t 


arc  made  of  hia  akin :  and  of  his  hair 
UDts  and  clothing ;  while  for  burden, 
be  ia  the  ship  of  the  desert,  and  his 
power  eicceda  (hat  of  tbc  borac  in 

CamelaarefrometoT  feel  high  lo 
the  top  of  the  proiuberance  on  tha 
back,  and  ibcy  weigh  from  3  to  4 
cwl.     The  Baclrian  catnd   ia    the 

back.  The  dromedary  of  the  Arabi- 
ans baa  but  one,  and  is  thn  most 
common.  The  bunch  on  the  back  ia 
glandular,  and  not  connected  with 
both  (he  ft 


n  the 


iders.    They  requii 


Utile  E 


_.  They  kneel 

up  iheir  load,  and  carry  from  mu  lo 
1600  lbs.  Thev  have  cavities  in  the 
stomach  which  retain  water,  or  as 
some  appose,  a  second  stomach. 
Their  oversee  pace  is  21  miles  an 
hour.  The  deaerta  could  not  be  (ra- 
veraed  without  (hem.  Dromedorii-B 
are  switler  iban  Bnetrian  camel.", 
and  without  a  load  co  6  at  ?  miles 
anhourforlOorlShoiits.  Caravans 
ronaiai  of  from  1  to  4000.  and  many 
Arabapossess4or500.  TlieT.nriars 
ernploy  them  in  wngons:  (hey  cast 
their  hair  etery  year,  and  it  is  made 
into  cloths,  stockingB,  shawla,  car- 
.  pets,  &c.  Their  useful  lives  extend 
from  40  to  BO  years. 

It  is  computed  that,  in  an  ordinary 

w«T,   a  dromedary  will  porfom  a 

ney  of  600  milea  in  four  dnys. 


Ktiglund,  Cricapcd  lo  Dover,  goi 
board  a  veiutel,  landed  at  Calais, 
and  atlei  sccompaiiying  s  jgentlr- 
LBO  13  Mentz,  returned  to  Vienna. 
1'he  hedge-hog.  is  an  inoAeDsivs 
■  --'  -'■   -  "--jbarously  treated  by 

or  trees  with  a  mossy  bed.    It  is  lor- 

The  hod(!et  is  another  perfectly 
haniileaB  animal,  and  ihe  object  of 
brutal  adacks  by  (he  lowesl  of  the 
people.  Tbey  areabout  two  feet  long, 
and  live  under  ground,  feeding  on 
roots,  fro^s,  and  wottns,  and  per- 
fectly iuoflensivc;  yet,  to  bail  a 
badjrcr  wilb  dogs  is  a  diagraceful 
siiort  of  Ihe  vulgar  in  most  parts  of 
England. 

The  hare  is  a  timid,  but  very  sen- 
sible animal;  it  erioa  like  a  chibl 
u'lien  caught  in  a  snare,  and  ei- 
claims  rq/V  wiih  human  distinctnesa 
vhen  worried  by  rerociona  dogs  and 
luntera.    It  Uvea  7  years,  and  ia 

That  harmless  South  American 
nimal.  the  Armadillo,  when  in  dan- 
;er,  rolls  ilBelf  into  a  ball  and  very 

When  a  porcupiiK  is  irTi(a(ed,  he 
_rcc(a  his  quills,  but  does  not  dart  or 
shoot  them. 

The  Java  aquirrcl  flies  from  (ree  to 
tree,  by  a  membrane  stretched  like  a 
sail.   They  arc  16  inches  long. 

Sheep  in  wild  paslurts,  praeliso 
self-defence,  by  an  array  in  whieh 

ewcB  and  Iambs  io  the  centre  of  a  hoi 
low  square. 

Mice  will  Uve  entirely  without 
water;  for  though,  sayaDT.Priesiley, 
I  have  kept  them  for  three  or  four 
months,  and  have  offered  (hem  water    , 


health. 

Illei'k  rnis  are  laincd  in  Germany, 
and  a  In'lllirincrpui  about  their  necks 
theydriveowayoiherrats.^  Theeco- 
nomick  tat  of  Siberia  lays  in  a  stock 
of  winter  proviaiona.  The  hamelcr 
does  the  same,  and  (o  assist  him  has 
pouches  on  each  side  (he  mouth. 

The  Ifchemolh  of  the  Jews  ««• 


I,  Dr.  6»ll  relates  an  anecdote  of  a  ,     The  Itchemolh  of  the  ■ 

dog  which  waa  taken  from  Vienni  lather  the  hippopotamtu 
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inoth,  said  in  ihe  Tolmuti  w  i. 

n  thoiinnnd  mounlsin 

ppwd  which  accords  T 

lindilion  D.boul  Ihem, 

o(  the  great  nnd  leniblc  dun  cow  of  j 

Diinchiircb. 

TbeilieepinlheShellnndlilgndi    , 
Kte  ciHculnled   U  IbD.OUO,   and  the 
Anf^!<1  af  their  wool  is  wrought  into 
Blorkingn  nt  iwoguineaaipitiri  the 


and  (he  other  yellow. 

Wild  asBea  in  Tirtary  and  Thihcl 
livi.'  in  troops,  and  kein  iwnlry;  br- 
ing Tcry  vigilant,  and  if  allncked, 
imill  in  escape. 

Uoga  and  dogs  vera  the  only  ani- 
male  in  the  newly  discovcreii  Soulh 
-Sea  Ulands.  The  Wwi  India  Is- 
landi-  conlainrdoniy  n  sniDll  Hnimal, 
ihcBKouti.  Theconiineni  of  America 
conldincd  many  Ini^c  animole,  but 
unlikpihow  on  the  oldi  and  New 
Botland,  &c.  Ulc.  only  contnined 
bnn^rooB  and  oposaums,  unlike 
Dill  era  any  where  else. 

EiJIoclie  perform  indilFfrenlly  wiih 

Sokes  and  howa:  in  Francn,  tliey 
raw  byihehoma.  They  ploiigb  an 
Bcrt  piT  day  with  esse.  Four  bul- 
loPksdiow  ihrei- tuna  orcoaiii;  two 
draw  3I>  cwl.  thtee  tnilea;  and  two 
draw  1020  BheavfS.  weiEhing637S  lb. 
Voun.^j  Tout,  II. 
The  horn  of  the  rhinnceroa  alone  ia 
erect  and  nerpendicular  lo  the  bone^ 
on  which  il  Blandi  ai  n^hl  atiales, 
thereby  pocaesain);  Krenterpuichaae 
or  powiT  as  a  lever,  than  any  horn 
could  possibly  bavc  in  any  other 


1;B7  waa  the  liangaiDO,  will  D 

very  long  hind  legs  and  with  ahon  1 
fore  ones,  with  a  Kack  or  bag  unw  H 
the  belly  oriliefimnlc  for  the  lomfoil  I 
and  protection  of  the  youtig.  Oflb»i  H 
— '—alaand  oposBuma  there  wotSI  |j 
ic  I  f pec  icBj  the  y  are  verr  dehcalt 
reiy  inlclligeiii  animaJa.    Xco-   U 

wiih"he*bil'oradurk,  calW  liii  | 
orni/Aorin™»  paradarua;  the  at 
are  eqoally  original.   The  awana 
blBck,Bnifthecaglc«arewhile,iOTi;  11 
ofihemTfeet  high:  e*erylhinghal   I 
"iftlehanii'tor.  Alllhemadp* 
like  opoasuma,  oil  ine  »   L 
ihnrkB,BndlhcTeryland,lH   t 
trees,  and    vegetable   prodocta,  re 
nble  oiie  another  iD  pcculianlf-    I 
iny   thounnd   apceus  of  p]ul>    t 
re  boon  diaeovered,  moallv  ne»- 
the  gum  tree  there  are  lOO^iJi™;    |' 


round.  Thiio 
_ .  lUO^eciesoflhelenfleHsu™! 
id  iheac  two  kinds  of  trees  cuinp 


high 


nd)icabetweenrat.41and4»    ' 
ndiBieOmUeailonE.sndl« 
broad.    The  climate  is  milder  ih»n 
thaiof  Eoelandi  but  inthe  winiefi 
from  May  to  July,  tl 


at  the  I 


—Brucr. 

English  race  hori 
offroin  B6to5Bmi.r,uii  iiuui,  or  b 
aingleiiiileinG2arG3 seconds.  Siage 
conchea,  with  Ihdr  draught,  oflen 
riinllorlSmilrsnnhour.  Inapaa- 
aion  fur  awifl  travelling,  George  III. 
always  went  on  jnumeya  14  or  IS 
milp"i  and  hia  B.in.  the  Dukeof  York. 
used  tc 


■B  16.     Bake. 
will  draw 


The  Euca- 
iiolBOfcet 

h'igb  ami  36  feet  round. 
The  pip,  a  diaeare  of  poultry,  is  • 

(hin  film  which  growa  under  the  (i^ 

of  the  tongue. 
The  European  wild  cat  is  not  eoa— 
fiercd  as  the  orieinnl  of  the  domef 
c  eat,  hut  a  Nubian  which  paaaeft 

through  Egypt  into  Europe. 
Onepairof  piga  will  increaaeinNt 


ivell's  black  draft  horm-a 
above  three  ions.  A  horw  ha*  "* 
([rindcTa,  4  1tl^he^  or  »in|;1e  teeth 
and  12  front  leeih.  At  fivplhecolt! 
teeth  arc  ahed  and  the  inshea  ajipear . 
at  aix  they  are  grown,  and  at  eiehi 
the  Hark  marks  disappear,  and  the 
horn  is  then  called  aged. 
Tlic  pouch  of  the  kanEn 


large  cno 
birds. 
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g>  breed  in  the  Arclii  k 
ind  in  April  and  Hay  aa^„ 
uwabaalsihr      '    '     ^- 


rent  elifllls— ISO  to  iha  inch;  tod 
alio  other  aDlmalculee,  u  tlirea 
kind*  d(  worms,  &.c.     Tbe;  tuin 


jkI  oter  mtb   the  tide.    The  m 


■    The  Dogger  Bank  i]i   men,  cocklae,  aj 


eole^dtc.  Other  h«ik.,n  b"S^,;Vn«t. 
;  «a,  from  Holland  lo  the  "''  "*r  'Heir  neete. 
I  lalanda,  am  tlm  rmorlaof      ^wa^owa  ala,  in 


I  Bahamas  the 
Ibe  mountuna,  but 


birde  from  the  arelick  ciiole 
ir  winter  with  us  and  breed 
roodcock. 


,  and  IrayeU  there  for  the   »now-bunling,    &c'.   which   paei  lo 
after    which    the   yoiuji:  Lapland,    Greenland,   &c.     Some 


rbafeni;  fo  cnielly  abustil 
ght  children,  are  auch  pet!^ 
s,  that  (hey  are  six  years  in 
ttmte  adTBDCing  to  matn- 


qiennine  Riier  Geh  were  n.-. 
•  to  break  with  iho  blow  •>!' 
t)  buiif  oiherH  were  thawid 
e  fire,  they  revived, 
■  ha»e  four  papa  for  spin- 
r  threeds,  eaoh  pap  havini.- 
0i  and  the  fine  web  ii  itsrlf 
^oT^OOOlhrvada.  No  apidir 
telhuifouiweba,  and  whei! 
baa  been  dealroyed,  thty 


of  theit 


ealchen 


J  of  160  miles  an  hour, 
of  Ihem  start  when  the 
r.     At  tbtBtate,fwallon'B, 
Slc  would  reach  the  African  coael  in 
aod  the  German  ocean  would 
isaed  in  a  morning.    The  acci- 
uf   the  journey  and  of  the 
ry   Ihin    ibeir     numbers    for 
"   than  go:  aa  pupulalion 


all,. 


egteta,  cranea,  Jrc.  of  which, 
Illy,  'iLero  were  niiuijr  in  Eng- 


H.  Hanheri  ^aw  a  regu] 
species   uf 


the  weba  of  u' 

ay- 


in  Java  called  the  jaculato. 
fiea  and  insects  byaquirlin 
mouth  Bome  water,  and  Bt! 
««•  its  aim  at  the  dislBnc 
T  six  feel,  brining  down 
a  aingle  drop.— MfcAeJ. 

'e>  aner  h«ine  cut  with 


a  replaced  in  it 


batlla 

'hich  they  drew' up  in  hnea  ofbal- 
tle,  with  reservea,  &c,  ^.  and 
fought  for  four  houra,  taking  prisoll- 
ers,  and  removing  the  wounded  till 
victory  decided  for  one  parly. 

The  poor  scale  have  found  advo- 
cates in  the  phrenologisis,  the  siie  ol 
.'    their  braina  indicating;  eilraordinary 
intelligence,  and  iheir  docihiy  b^g 
■ntereatiag. 

In  Livonia  hotea  are  bored  bi  old 
rcea  to  receive  a  warms  of  bees,  and 
with  great  auccesa. 

hog  killed  ai  Newmarket,  in 
member  1B39,  weighed  MO  Iba.  or 
It?  atone,  or  67  siooe  t  lb.  horae- 


ie  estimated  each  flock  as  con- 
ng  a  billion  of  pigcona,  and  in 
KBy,  they  were  paaaingtWAia* 


THE  ANIMAL  EINODOH. 


A  toad  wg>  found  t(  Orsai 
FrBiice,  in  ■  wpU,  which  hud  I 
coveted  up  fM  160  yesTi.    It 

torpid,  bu(  revived  on  being  t»pii 
When  beea  leave  a  hivt,  nil 
individuals  ftrei  reeonnoilre  iha  new 
aiiuaiiun  in  unall  parlice. 

Rcplili'i  bt'Comc  loipid  tvhei 
lemperaluro  is  below  ili\  Sf 
monuaca,  and  land  tastaoe-n  di 
aami'.  In  hul  and  equal  <.hm 
n  llic  iropicB,  insiuiii: 


The  Bleep  of  winlcr  and  ih 
niuht  are  dilfcrcnt  in    hoiK 
wuich  am  torpid  for  mon  h 
but.  die  hsdgf-hog,  the    a 
martnol,  the  haiiiater    he 
the  load,  anakcii,  mol  uscii. 
bci:s,  fliea,  bears,  badge  a  & 
lu  tlicir  cloaed  hoti-s,  and, 
kigrees,  akittfO  a  leinporor 
br  four,  fiv^  mx,  and  srve    in 
ofthe  ytar.    ThefDnial 
aelvea  up,  but  bola  an  p    d 
Bclvca  in  cnvue,    Hioie  wh 
praviaiona  uac  (hem  be 
coiiie  (OT]iid,  and  oi 


The  bona  of  tha  AbfaaJDian  oa 
ire  nearly  (bur  fael  kons,  and  m 
incbea  diametci  al  Ibtir  baae. 

TIk  Abyaainiitn  buflUv  i>  <l(»bla 
ihe  aiie  of  our  men ;  opd  (wo  di*ir 
II  much  aa  rour  hone*  there,  in 
Egypt,  and  Peraia. 

Childara  ran  four  milea  in  6  n>- 
nutea,  48  aeconda,  or  al  the  rati 
351  milsB  an  hour,  carrying  9  at 
i  Iba. 

A   horse  frequently  eleepa  while 

Spanieh  aasei  are  often  IS  ha 

The  mule  ia  the  producs  of 

Fnn  aaa  and  tnare,  and  the  Ainn 
he  she  aas  uid  borse.  The  mul.  .. 
a  K  r,  more  Kke  the  mare,  and  tba 
n  y  more  Lhi'lhe  she  ass.  iVeitbet 
propagate  with  ona  another.      , 


e  abroad.    Thei 
'ind7      "" 


circidutionis  n-diicedi        y     ■«• 
feeling,  the  digestive  u  gan«  a 
■r live,  and  (hey  eufler  oaa      n   eh 
The  confined  sir  in  «h  ch  >h  y  nh 
tht'iiiaelver,  added  to    he       d    s  a 
cause  OC  their  (orpidily     Fa      1  nd 
10  the  belief  ihal  some  birds    j  * 

Two  rsindccr  drag  a  tjcdge  EO  or 
60  miles  B  day.    The  travoilcris  tii-d 

Fallow  deer  fi^ht  in  punies  foi 
iheit  paMute,  often  for  »ucceseiv{ 
iwf.     llle  males  for  tho  feinalet 


ef    very  male  having  te: 

etnalea,  protecting  liis  own  family, 

and  preserving   aocial  intereuursis 

with  great  in(erea(  and  BBgaei(y. 

e  dam  of  (he  northern  fbxca  wiD 

V  Iboee  who  kill  bei  young  (m 

su  □>  ID  nulea,  and  howl  round  iben 

by  night  and  day,  till  ahahtuinauma 

Tay  avenged  herself. 

The  dog,  the  fox,  wtjif,  and  jarkal 

1  e  nun^e  their  breeds.    Jackali 

un    in  packH  with  much  notae,  am) 

n  e  drive  proy  into  the  haunts  at 

lions,  &c, 

Harmols  mslie  spneir 


Tho  H"! 


e  of  (hem  several  lect  ill 


tiniea  tliu  whole  draw  ap  in  bn 
army,  end  fighl  without  rclrenl. 

One-eighth  of  the  aheep  in  G\ 
Britain  puriah  every  Tear  of  vnri 
diseases.  There  are 'supposed  io 
thill  y  millions. 

Herds  of  cattle,  when  nllnekeil 
■  wolf,  place  the  calves  in  ihi'cci 
of  n  circle,  and  reaiat  in  fonn;  ht 
bull  advances  and  drivea  away 


9  of  llic  porcupine  its 
irom  nine  lo  fifteen  incliea,  and  per* 
fi^ct  hard  quills,  wliirh  the  animal 
can  raise  at  deosure,  but  nut  dart  *• 
pn>tFndnl,  They  roam  by  night  ia 
quest  of  roots  and  vcffetablei",  and 
are  inoHiMisive,  their  apines  protect- 
ing them  from  oil  attacks. 

The  slolli  crawls  on  its  hellv,  and 
does  not  advance  above  IDUynrds  in 
a  day.  It  ia  two  days  in  climbing 
and  descending  a  tree. 

The  hippopotnmua  Uvea  and  watki 


r  fnn 


IU--'i. 


•  thiustingupitsnoatrilsothead, 
;   (he  night  it  feeds  on  Rtgar-cane*,    | 
lice,  maiie,  com,  Ac.   Tney  w 


•  .-I 


nrrr 
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2|  ions;  Imt  are  inoffensive  unless 
attacked,  or  in  the  pairing  season. 

Dromedaries  have  been  tried  in 
^  West  Indies,  but  without  success. 

The  kerda  of  lamas,  and  those  of 
Bioet  animals,  have  sentinels  to  give 
warning  of  tae  approach  of  danger. 

Male  deer  only  have  horns,  which, 
after  their  sixth  year,  they  soed  an- 
nually ;  they  wcieh  from  twenty  Co 
twenty-five  pounus.  The  park  deer 
are  called  fallow  deer.  The  great  red 
deer  are  less  common.  They  have  a 
leader,and,  if  necessary,  fight  in  con- 
cert The  females  expose  them- 
selves to  save  their  young. 

Size  of  Mammalia. 

Man— 4  to  6  feet  in  Lapland  and 
Labrador ;  5i  to  64  feet  in  Furope 
and  Asia;  5  to  6|  in  AfMca  and 
America;  and  6  to  8  fee.  m  Pata- 
gonia. 


Oorang  Oatang 

Pigmy  apes 

Four-fingered 

Striated  monkey 

Vaultine  monkey 

Malbrook 

Tlie  Barbery  ape 

The iphynx 

Dog-raced  baboon 

The  preicher 

The  len.ur 

fampire 

Common  bat 

Spectrum  bat 

Hedgehog 

The  Shrew 

Mole 

Vrlger 

'glutton 

Ratal 

Racoon 

Ichneumon 

Weasel 

Ferret 

Martin 

Ermine 

Sable 

Polecat 

Zurilio 

Otter 

Lion 

Lioness 


Tiger 

WiMcaU 

vi?ec 


Ttas3 
Tul4 


4\  to  hi  feet 

2  feet 

Ijh-tail  2  feet 

5  inches 

13  inches 
U  feet 
3ifeet 

3  or  4  feet 

5  feet 

31  feet 

1  foot 
6  to  12  inches 

4  or  6  inches 

7  inches 

10  inches 

2|  incK^ 

€  inches 

2|  feet 

21  feet 

2  feet 
2  feet 

16  inches 
7|  inches 

14  inches 
18  inches 

10  inches 

11  inches 

17  inches 
17  inches 

3i  feet 

6  to  8  and  9  feet 

5  to  6  and  7  feet 

fieet,  height  3  to  5 

8  to  9  feet 

fieet,  heiffht  4  feet 

2  to  5  feet 

4  feet 

B£Bet 


Hyena 

Fennec 

Wolf 

For         , 

Jackal 

Opoasnm 

Wombat 

Kangvoo 

Flying  sq'urrel 

Oiiinirysquirrel 

Jerboa 

Dormouse 

Marmot 

The  porcupine 

The  ant-cater 

Great  ant-cater 
The  pangolin 
The  armadillo  and  tail 
The  elephant 

The  tapir 
The  rhmoceros 

6  or  7  'eet  high 
The  hippopotamus  12  to  20  feet 
The  dromedary  6  or  7  feet 

9  feet  high  to  top  of  head 

6  feet 

3He€t 

4  to  5  feet 

3f  feet 

4  to  5  feet 


8  feet 

10  inches 

2i  to  3  feet 

1|  to  2  feet 

2ifeet 

15  to  18  inches 

2  feet 

3  to  4  feet 

6  inches 

8  inches 

7  to  8  inches 

6  inches 

10  inches 

2i  feet 

12  inches 

Spines  4  feet 

4  feet 
6  or  8  feet 

5  feet 
10  or  11  feet 

d  to  10  feet  high 

6  feet 
12  feet 


The  Lama 
The  musk  deer 
The  stag 
Roebuck 
Raindeer 
Giraffe 
The  chamois 
The  antelope 
The  pigmy  antelope 
The  bottle-nosed  seal 
Ursine  seal 
The  maned  seal 
The  common  seal 
The  walrus  or  morse 
Manati 
The  Siren 
MamifcTOUs  animals 


16  or  16  feot  high 

3  feet 

Sjfeet 

10  inches 

lltol8fw» 

G  to  9  feet 

10  to  14  feet 

4  to  6  feet 

15  to  18  feet 

20  to  28  feet 

6  feet 

are  divided 


into  un^culated  with  nails,  ungucu- 
loted  with  hoofs,  and  nectopodc  or 
Wcb-£6oted.  The  first  order  is  man, 
or  homo — the  first  family  of  the 
second  order  is  the  simia  or  monkey 
tribe,  in  9  genera,  and  many  species. 
These  live  in  colonies,  and  diHiinct 
species  in  the  same  forest  without 
mutual  annoyance,  and  in  the  same 
trees  with  parrots.  They  mimick 
man  in  every  thing.  The  ourang- 
outang  has  no  tail,  and  full  grown, 
are  5  or  6  feet  high.  Their  arms  are 
long,  and  they  use  them  as  legs  and 
hands.  They  carry  clubs  for  offence, 
move  in  herds,  and  reside  in  hiits 
made  of  leaves.  Two  or  three  wbicYi 
i  have  beea  brought  to  Europe  welt 


N  THE  ANIMAL  EINQDOM. 

A  trad  wu  found  >l  Orcan  in 
Fraiire,  in  ■  well,  which  had  lioea 
covrred  up  for  ISO  ycsri.  Jt  w«s 
loriiid,  but  revivcdon being Bipuaed. 

When  bws  Icove  h  hive,  all  the 
individuals  firel  reconiioilre  the  sen 
Hiualiun  in  mnall  partios, 

RcpiUin  become  torpid  whra  the 
lempcTHlurc  ia  brlow  40'.  Snails, 
muiluacu,  and  land  testaoea  do  the 
uiin<'.  In  hot  and  cquni  climBlei, 
as  between  iho  tropics,  instance*  of 
hyhernalinn  arc  unknown. 

The  elccp  of  winter  and  that  of 
niuhl  are  difTercnl  in  those  nninialn 
which  an-  torpid  for  months.  The 
hnt,  ihe  h«d^--hoi;,  the  tawrie,  the 


■rs.  &r.  n 


pend  them- 
'ta.  Tliose  who  lay  up 
u:  ihem  before  ihcy  be- 
come loipid,  and  on  reviving  before 
Iliey  venliirr  abroad.  Their  lempe- 
rature  lowt-rii  their  resjnmlion  is 
Irh  Irriiuent  and  nl  intcrvnlB,  the 
eirciiluiion  is  r-'diirrd;  they  lose  their 
feelina.  the  flitr""ive  or(niii»  are  in- 
ai'iive,  anil  they  eii<Ter  losa  of  wei|;ht. 
The  confined  air  in  which  ihiv  nhui 
Ihuinsolvee,  added  to  the  cold,  is  a 
canra  of  their  torpidity, 
to  iSic  belief  ihi " 


boma  of  tha  Abyuinian  eta 
ore  ttearly  four  (eet  lona,  and  aavcn 
inchea  diameter  at  Ibeii  Cnae. 

Tlte  Abyisiiuan  bufTalo  ia  dmbk 
the  aiic  of  our  oxen ;  aad  two  draw 
■I  mucb  as  four  hmea  thoe,  ia 
E^ypt,  and  Petaia, 

Childa'a  ran  four  mi]c*  in  6  rat- 
nulea,  48  aeconds,  or  ai  Ihe  rata  ol 
35i  miles  kn  hour,  carrying  9  Blona 
21b>. 

A  horse  frequently  sleeps  wUla 
standing. 

f^panish  assea  are  often  15  haiidi 

The  mule  is  the  produce  of  At 

ind  mnrc,  and  the  hinnydl 

a  and  horse.     The  mule  i. 

re  like  (he  mare,  and  ibt 

ikcdieaheasa.    Neithcf 


the  she  ai 


nnotliei 


propai 
Theursi 


lemalca,  protec  ling  iiis  own  family, 
and  pri-acrving  social  inlcreoutaei 
with  great  inlcreat  and  aagacily. 

The  datn  of  the  northern  foxea  wiB 
fallow  ihoae  who  kill  her  young  fbr 
60  or  TO  mdrs.  nnd  howl  round  Ihem 
by  night  and  day,  lilJ  aha  liaa  iu  eomt 
way  avenged  hersulf. 


Jackib 

„        ,     ,   ..„ r— 'k"  with  niut-h  noise,  and 

\Z    u  i!!l    l"-nce  drive  prey  into  (he  haunts  ol 
'"'^' '■)''*"- 1  lions,  &c. 


Two  raindecr  drsg  a  slfdge  SO  or ' 
eOniilcaaaay.  The  traveller  is  tied 
m  LI.  and  poises  it  aa  neceseary. 

Fallow  deer  fi^ht  in  parties  for 
lh«r  pasture,  oRen  for  Bureessivc 
davB.    The  mates  for  the  females 

In  mountain  Hocka  nf  sheep,  a  mm 
or  weddiT  takes  ibc  lead,  and  will 
kill  a  doj;  or  resist  a  hull ;  and  nt 
tiniea  the  whole  draw  up  in  battle 
array,  an<l  liirhl  witltout  retreat. 

One-eighlh  of  the  aheep  in  Great 
Britain  perish  every  vear  of  various 
diveasrs.  There  Bre'auppoecd  to  be 
lliiily  milliona. 

Herds  of  entile,  when  altaAcd  hy 
awolf.  jdnee  Ihe  cnlvea  in  ihec™''" 
of  a  circle,  arvd  resist  in  form;  i .  ... 
hull  advances  and  drives  away  the 


make  spacious  and  coH' 
cnirni  habi  In  Irons  of  several  chaTn- 
ere,  sumo  of  tbeni  several  feel  in 
inmcter. 

The  !f>incs  of  the  porcupine  an 
rom  nine  to  fifteen  inches,  andjiM- 
i.'Ct  h.ird  tpiills,  which  the  nninul 


egelahles,   _. 

are  iniifli'muve,  llieir  npincs  protect- 
rng  Ihem  from  all  nttacka. 

The  sloth  crawls  on  its  belly,  and 
does  nol  advance  above  lUU  yards  ia 
a  day.  It  ia  two  days  in  dimbinf 
and  descending  a  tree. 

The  hippopotamus  lives  and  walkt 
in  water  for  security.  uceaaioniUr 
ihiusiingup  its  nostrils  or  heac*    *' 
the  night  i(  feeds  on  suiar-t 
rieo,  maize,  com,  Ac.   They  ' 


irhead.   In 
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are  inoilenBive  an  less 
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2|  ions:  but 

attackea,  or  in  the  pairing  season. 

Dromedaries  have  been  tried  in 
the  West  ladies,  but  without  success. 

The  herds  of  lamas,  and  those  of 
most  animal^  have  sentinels  to  give 
warning  of  the  approach  of  danger. 

Male  deer  only  have  horns,  which, 
after  their  sixth  year,  they  soed  an- 
nually ;  they  wcieh  from  twenty  Co 
twent v-five  pounus.  The  park  deer 
are  called  fallow  deer.  The  great  red 
deer  are  less  common.  They  have  a 
leader, and,  if  necessary,  fight  in  con- 
cert. The  females  expose  them- 
lelves  to  save  their  young. 

Size  of  Mammalia. 

Man— 4  lo  6  feet  in  Lapland  and 
Labrador ;  5Ho  64  feet  in  C!urope 
and  Asia ;  5  to  6|  in  AfMca  and 
America;  and  6  to  8  fee.  in  Pata- 
gonia. 


Ourang  Outang 

Pigmy  apes 

Four-fingered 

Striated  monkey 

Vaulting  monkey 

Malbrook 

The  Barbary  ape 

The iphynx 

Dog-raced  baboon 

The  prencher 

The  len.ur 

Vampire 

Common  bat 

Spectrum  bat 

Hedsehog 

The  Shrew 

Mole 

\y  iger 

jtlutton 

Ratel 

Racoon 

Ichneumon 

Weasel 

Ferret 

Martin 

Ermine 

Sable 

Polecat 

Zurilio 

Otter 

Lion 

Lioness 


ll  Tiger 

,1 

Wildcats 

vifSC 


4}  to  &|  feet 

2  feet 

Ijh-tail  2  feet 

6  inches 

13  inches 
Ufect 
3ifeet 

3  or  4  feet 

5  feet 

31  feet 

1  foot 
6  to  12  inches 

4  or  5  inches 

7  inches 
10  inches 
2|inck« 

€  inches 
2|feet 
21  feet 

2  feet 
2  feet 

16  inches 
7|  inches 

14  inches 
18  inches 

10  inches 

11  inches 

17  inches 
17  inches 

3^  feet 

6 10  8  and  9  feet 

5  to  6  and  7  feet 

Tails  3  feet,  height  3  to  5 

8  to  9  fcret 

Tail  4  fieet,  hcisht  4  feet 

2  to  5  feet 

4  feet 


Hyena 

Fennec 

Wolf 

For        J 

Jackal 

Opossum 

Wombat 

Kangaroo 

Flying  sq-iirrel 

Oniinary  squirrel 

Jerboa 

Dormouse 

Marmot 

The  porcupine 

The  ant-cater 

Great  ant-eater 
The  pangolin 
The  armadillo  and  tail 
The  elephant 

The  tapir 
The  rhinoceros 

6  or  7  ^eet  hich 
The  hippopotamus  12  to  20  feet 
The  dromedary  6  or  7  feet 

9  feet  high  to  top  of  head 

6  feet 

3i  feet 

4  to  6  ieet 

3f  feet 

4  to  5  feet 

16  or  16  feot  high 

3  feet 

Sifeet 

10  inches 

lltolBfw* 

G  to  9  feet 

10  to  14  feet 

4  to  6  feet 

15  to  18  feet 

20  to  28  feet 

6  feet 

divided 


8  feet 

10  inches 

2i  to  3  feet 

l|  to  2  feet 

21  feet 

15  to  18  inches 

2  feet 

3  to  4  feet 

6  inches 

8  inches 

7  to  8  inches 

6  inches 

10  inches 

2i  feet 

12  inches 

Spines  4  feet 

4  feet 
6  or  8  fc**t 

5  feet 
10  or  11  feet 

d  to  10  feet  hi^h 

6  feet 
12  f.-ei 


are 


The  Lama 

The  musk  deer 

The  stag 

Roebuck 

Raindeer 

Giraffe 

The  chamois 

The  aiitelope 

The  pigmy  antelope 

The  bottle-nosed  seal 

Ursine  seal 

The  maned  seal 

The  common  seal 

The  walrus  or  morse 

Manati 

The  Siren 

Maniiferous  aninials 
into  un^culated  with  nails,  ungucu- 
loted  with  hoofs,  and  neinopodc  or 
Wcb-£6oted.  The  first  order  is  man, 
or  homo — ttie  first  family  of  the 
second  order  is  the  simia  or  monkey 
tribe,  in  9  genera,  and  many  species. 
These  live  in  colonies,  and  distinct 
species  in  the  same  forest  without 
mutual  annoyance,  and  in  the  same 
trees  with  parrots.  They  mimick 
man  in  every  thing.  The  ourong- 
outani;  has  no  tail,  and  fiill  grown, 
are  5  or  6  feet  high.  Their  arms  are 
long,  and  they  use  them  as  \c^»  and 
hands.  They  carry  clubs  for  offence, 
move  in  herds,  and  reside  in  huts 
made  of  leaves.  Two  or  three  nw^vkYi 
2  feet  I  have  been  brought  to  Europe  '^t'i 


THR  ATfUfAL  KINODOM. 


VBS  fininil  at  Orcin  in 
Pranc&  in  ■  well,  whicb  Had  betn 
co«ereil  op  for  160  yeara.  Ji  was 
lorpid,  bul  reviled  on  bani[eipu«ul. 
'Whea  Iwes  lenie  B  hive,  ill  ihp 
■ndindiu  Is  fit«i 


..11  c„ 

Bepliira  Ivconie  (ofpld  when  the 
teinpenwfe  ia  b(4aif  4IH.    '^ — -'* 
■iiol]uKB,iind  Ind  MMux 
■Une.    In  bM  mid  aqpal 

■«  bcnnen  ihe  irofiws,  ini 

hrbemaliOD  U-c  unknotrn. 

The  >Imii  of  winlcr  and  iho.!  of 
ciflbi  are  diRerenl  in  [hose  nninials 
■which  »re  toipid  for  monlha.  The 
l>a(,  the  hed^p-hof,  Ihe  tanric;  the 
Riarmni,  the  hBtuelcr.  tha  torloiM, 
the  load,  sn>ke^  molliuca,  spiders. 
bws,  flies,  brar*.  badgen,  &r  rc[in? 
lo  their  turned  bote*,  and.  in  lanoaa 
legrees,  flW^iga  a  lempOTmydcolh 
for  tinir,  ait,  ax,  itnd  Bovcn  monuii 
of  the  year.  They  BBually  roll  ihcm- 
aplvea  up,  bul  balB  aurpend  ihem- 
achva  in  ctTU,  Thoae  who  lay  up 
prOTtMneiifc  ibem  berore  ihey  he- 
Come  lorpid,  and  4(1  TPiiving  bclbre 
(he ]r  venture  abrtiBiL  Thrir  lenipe- 
rsTUT«  lowen;  their  rL'spiraiion  is 
leiw  frpquent  and  at  iTit4?rralA,  Thu 
drciilalion  i»r«iucedi  llii-y]( 
ieding.  the  digestive  araaif  . .  . . 
activctandib^niSulofieuCKeichr. 


Tht  coofiaad  air  w  It 


thanuelves,  tigdri  lo  ihe 

rauae -of  their  tnpidiir.    facxt  iroii 

to  ihe  belief  that  aome  birda  hytier- 

Two  raindeer  drag  a  slrdge  EO  or 
BOniili-sadiy.    The  ttavelUt  is  li«l 

Fallow  derr  fichi  in  panipa  for 
Ihc'ir  paiiure,  ofitn  iar  wuxamayt 
iavi.     The  malea  for  Iha  remalcf 


In  mountnin  florha  nf  shi-rp.  a  n 
or  weddi'r  lakn  ihc  iL'sd.  and  v 

kill  a  dop  or  re-ifl  «  bull:  and  _.    - 

linira  llii'  whole -draw  C])  in  baiilr  ,■"  ioofTrn! 
anny,  andfighi  tiriihoinietrcol,  ittglhemfrom 

Oni'-pijFhih  of  the  ahecpln  Great!      Thc^lath' 
Bniain  perish  ivnyy^u  of  larioua'  does  not  lul 
diseaaea.   ThiTe  arc  Fuppoeed  to  be  j  a  day.    It 
thi^y  millions.  [  and  descending  ft' 

Herds  of  oanle,  whtn  nllnckrd  hy  |     Tliehipf 


TIk 


buffllo  i>  Anbla 


frequtaiily  aleepa  « 
Bsica  are  often  IS  htcA   | 


a«  nuadi  as  £jur  hone*  then,  in 
Egypt,  and  Persia. 

Childen  ran  four  milea  in  6  ii>- 
nulea,  18  seconda,  or  bi  the  roll 
351  miles  an  hour,  CBn-TinR  9  at 
21hs. 

A  horM 

■Spanish 
hicii. 

The  mule  ia  the  produec  of  i 
malt  ass  and  ninrr.and  the  hirmjel 
the  ehs  as*  and  liorae.  The  mule  if 
larger,  mure  Kite  the  mare,  and  Um 
JuQiryntorelike  the  shewn.  Xeilho 
propagate  with  OfisaDolher. 

e  seals  live  in  eomTmnU' 

, J  ..ittfe  having  tenor  Iwrin 

femalea,  pnHecliiig  his  own  family, 
~id  preserving   aooial   inlercoam^    I 

iibgrealinlereMand  sagacity. 

nipdamoiihenonhemfoxcowB    I 
--Uawibosewhokillbef  young  *. 
fiO  or  to  miles,  and  howl  round  thoa 
bynighinnd  day,  dll  ahv  bus  in  son 
■  "Sy  aveagid  herself. 

Hie  doe,  Ihe  fox,  woK  and  juk 
jlemuagle  iheir  breeds.  Jadl 
hnal  in  psdcH  u-itfa  much  nctM^  H_ 
beace  drive  prey  into  the  humuri 

Marmots  moke  spaciooa  HrfaM* 
inien;  habiutiona  of  several  «"*"" 


aamj— ' 

eral^*', 
^ratSt^ 


The  spines  of  the  pon-ujiiao  K 
from  nine  lo  fifteen  iml.'*  tinJna 
feci  hard  (juills,  « 

-  — 'nl™ure,bul  npldl 

■nieyi  •       " 


pretended. 


walC  place  the  call 
'     cirele,  and  tefijt 


hull 


infon 


IHWIlhgup 


THE  .0«L«A 

Hr<r.. 

ai 

l™^ 

■^;^^ 

I'tfix 

ru^s 

»<  »*.-:). 

»\r.=(c 

10 

.Tl■.•^,f* 

il.-,rt     aiT<    in.," 

Kdt 

y  1 

}i€f\ 

-Ui^.«9 

:  w-.a,. 

Fi-s 

11' 

;tvi 

J«.-k»l 

■y  fivl 

1! to  1$ 

?■*  ^.-^^ft,*' 

^''^'a^ 

S*A*^J^ 

Wom^«T 

■■:;"ri 

'^-  i^*  :*_T  MT.  bu>raii  whifK   Fljin^jg  ,;iTrl 

r  t:  :.  -  9.i'.:i  yiir.  ihtf  liic^  an-  i  Oriliniiry  t^nirnl 

-~     -.^T  vi^n  fn>in  twiRir  101  Jfrhoa  T 

:  : -ill "?.■,-;*.    TiK  park iyr   ItomioiiM 

■L-r-^^r..:rr.,.-.n.   fh-vhan-a   Tlir  :'.>t,'i:ruif 
-  i£,L  -  -,rf  »«ry.  fijhi  ;:i  cm-    Th.  ini-.  «l.  r 

■jt  ;:  MI;  Uicii  rounp.  .  (irrnl  nnt-raliT 

S  ic  of  Mamnilia.  .  J!"''  ri«">!';lin 

3  Lapland  and  Th*  fiophint 


;Sini6]f«i 

;  5  to  51  in  Afwd  snd 
ud  6  lo  S  fer.  in  Pan- 


j  10  10  hvt  hi^h 
Sfrrt 

*    n  fi*! 

SofT'wihiKh 
hippopotiuniii         13  lu  30  fwl 
1   The  ilitimfiliiry  S  or  T  fcvl 

I  9  l«t  high  (o  top  of  hand 

I    Th«  Lnmi  6  (rrl 

^        uHkdcM 

1    Rwhiiik  I)  f«-l 

r    lUindeiw  4  tu  S  ftvl 

I   Hit%ITu  IS  ur  16  tail  high 

Stfwt 


THE  ANIMAL  EINaDOH. 


covered  up   for  160  years.    It  wjib 

torpid,  buirBviT«l<m  being  ei?io»ed. 

Wh«n  bees  leave  a  hive,  all  the 

indiyiduols  firal  reconnoLiro  rtia  new 


Reptih 


umo.  In  hot  and  equal  climaWi, ' 
hybntnalinii  are  unknown. 

The  Bleep  of  winter  and  that  ol 
niuht  are  diflercnt  in  thost  nnininlB 
whieli  are  torpid  for  monllu.  The 
bat,  the  hsdge-ho5,  the  tawrie,  the 

the  load,  BnBkr^  molluKs,  spiders, 
bccfc  fliL■^  beora,  bndgcra,  jtc.  retire  ■ 
to  their  clowd  hole*,  aivl,  in  variaue 
Ifgrecs,  imdeifo  a  teiriporaif  death 
for  fnur.  fire,  ax,  and  seven  moniha 
ofthe  yi'ar.  They  usually  roll  (hcm- 
arlvea  up,  but  bate  Buejinnd  thcm- 
kIvcb  it)  eaves.  Those  who  lay  up 
proviaioTis  use  them  before  they  be- 
cumc  torpid,  and  on  TC%ivirtg  before 
they  venture  abroad.  Their  Irttipe- 
mture  lowers ;  (heir  respiration  is 
less  frequent  and  al  Intervals,  the 
eirculalion  is  reduced ;  iheyloac  iheu' 
feeling,  the  digestive  orfjans  ore  in- 
aetive,  and  ihey  eufier  loss  of  weight. 
The  eonfined  air  in  which  thcv  shut 
Ihemaetvea,  added  to  the  cold,  is  a 
cause  of  their  lorpidily.  Pacts  lead 
to  llie  belief  that  some  birds  hybcr- 

Two  raindeer  drag  a  sledge  SO  ot 
60  miles  a  day.  The  traveller  is  tied 
in  ir,  and  pniaee  it  at  necessary. 

Fallow  deer  fight  in  parties  fat 
their  pasture,  often  lor  successive 
days.     The   mates  for  the  fenudc; 


The  homs  of  the  AbysainiBii  oi 
ue  nearly  four  fset  lona,  sod  mm 
inches  diameter  at  their  Dan. 

Tint  AbysBniaa  hu9il(r  i*  Ambh 
ihe  siie  of  our  oxen ;  opd  two  draw 
IS  much  as  ibui  hone*  there,  in 
%ypt,  amd  Persia. 
^;d  "Iwn  the  chihWs  ran  four  miks  in  6  n* 
flutes,  48  seconds,  or  at  the  rate  ol 
iSi  miles  iin  hour,  earryiog  9  stODS 


kill  a  dog  a 


and  I 


s  tlie  whole  draw  up  in  bailie 

array,  and  light  without  retreat. 

Onu-eipthlh  of  the  sheep  in  Great 
Britain  perish  every  year  of  variout 
diseases.  There  are  supposed  to  bt 
lliiity  millions. 

Herds  nf  cattle,  when  ntlncked  by 
a  wolf,  place  the  calves  in  thecentri 
of  a  circle,  and  resist  in  farm;  or  thi 
'   ••-'--     f  inj  drives  away  thi 


u^ 


A  horso  frequently  sleepa  whils 
Standing- 
Spanish  asBes  are  often  16  hairil 

The  mule  is  the  product  of  At 
nail  BBS  and  mare,  and  the  Ainnyof 
.he  she  BBS  and  liorsc.  The  mule  'u 
innrpr.  mnre  like  the  mare,  and  tin 
hke  the  she  ass.  Heitbei 
propagate  with  one  another.     , 

Bosls  live  in  comtnuni' 

Teinalea,  protec  ting  his  own  faiiuly, 
ind  preserving  social  intercourse 
tvith  great  interest  and  sagacity. 

Tlie  dam  of  the  nonhctn  foics  wiB 

Totlow  those  who  kill  hei  young  Ibi 

uOoi  TO  miles,  and  how]  round  them 

tiy  night  and  day,  till  ahe  has  in  soiDi 

y  avenged  herself. 

The  doE,  the  fox,  wolf,  and  jackal 

ennin^c  their  breeds.    Jackals 

nl  in  packs  with  mnch  nmse,  and 

nee  drive  prey  into  the  haunts  ol 

lions,  dtc. 

Marmots  make  apacioua  and  eon- 
venieo!  habitations  of  several  chuiii- 
bers,  some  of  them  eKvcral  feel  in 
diameter. 

The  spines  of  the  porcupine  an 
from  nine  lo  fifteen  inches,  nndjin- 
Ibct  hard  quills,  which  the  animal 

pleasure,  but  notdsrtai 

Thei  '.     V    * 

ipjrci  ablest 

ani  iiiciiii'iiBivc,  iiieir  Seines  pTOICCl- 

ing  iheni  from  all  allncks. 

The  slolh  crawls  on  its  belly,  itul 
does  not  advance  aborr  100  yards  io 
a  day.     It  is  two  days  in  clii  ~ 
and  descending  a  tree. 

The  hippopotamue  lives  and ' 
Ui  water  for  security,  oecnsit 
thiUHiingiip  its  nostrils  or  hea 
the  night  It  feeds 


prelend«i.    TTiey  roam  by  nighi  in 
iiuest  of  roots  and  vejrctables,  anJ 


iJir 


Thny  i 
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Bi 


J 


il 


2|  tons ;  Imt  are  inoffensive  unless 
Bttaclied,  or  in  the  pairing  season. 

Dromedaries  have  been  tried  in 
the  West  Indies,  but  without  success. 

The  herds  of  lamas,  and  those  of 
Bost  animal%  have  sentinels  to  give 
wsrning  of  the  approach  of  danger. 

Male  deer  only  have  horns,  which, 
after  their  sixth  year,  they  shed  an- 
nually ;  they  wcieh  from  twentv  Co 
twenty-five  pounds.  The  park  deer 
are  called  fallow  deer.  The  great  red 
deer  are  less  common.  Th*;y  have  a 
leader,  and,  if  necessary,  fight  in  con- 
cert. The  females  expose  them- 
lelves  to  save  their  young. 

Size  of  Mammalia. 

Man— 4  to  6  feet  in  Lapland  and 
Labrador ;  5i  to  64  feet  in  F.urope 
and  Asia;  5  to  6|  in  Africa  and 
America;  and  6  to  8  fee.  m  Pata- 
gonia. 


Oorang  Outang 

Pigmy  apes 

Pour-fingered 

Striated  monkey 

Vaulting  monkey 

Malbrook 

llie  Barbary  ape 

The  iphynx 

Dog-raced  baboon 

TheprenchcT 

The  len.ur 

iTampire 

Common  bat 

Spectrum  bat 

Hedgehog 

The  Shrew 

Mole 

'.Vlger 

'Alutton 

Ratel 

Racoon 

Ichneumon 

Weasel 

Ferret 

Martin 

Ermine 

Sable 

Polecat 

Zurilio 

Otter 

Lion 

Lioness 


U 


Tiger 
Wild  cau 

vlfSC 


Ai  to  5}  feet 

2  feet 

It— tail  2  feet 

5  inches 

13  inches 
U  feet 
3i  feet 

3  or  4  feet 

6  feet 

3(fcet 

1  foot 
6  to  12  inches 

4  or  5  inches 

7  inches 

10  inches 

2|  incK* 

€  inches 

2|  feet 

2)  feet 

2  feet 
2  feet 

16  inches 
7|  inches 

14  inches 
18  inches 

10  inches 

11  inches 

17  inches 
17  inches 

3\  feet 

6  to  8  and  9  ftet 

6  to  6  and  7  feet 

Tails  3  feet,  height  3  to  5 

8  to  9  feet 

Tail  4  feet,  heisht  4  feet 

2  to  5  feet 

4  feet 


Hyena 

Fennec 

Wolf 

Fox 

Jackal 

Opossum 

Wombat 

Kangaroo 

Flying  sqarrel 

Ordinary  squirrel 

Jerboa 

Dormouse 

Marmot 

The  porcupine 

The  ant-eater 

Great  ant-eater 
The  pangolin 
The  armadillo  and  tul 
The  elephant 

The  tapir 
The  rhmoceros 

6  or  7  'eet  hiph 

The  hippopotamus         12  to  20  feet 

The  dromedary  6  or  7  feet 

9  feet  high  to  top  of  head 

6  feet 

3i  feet 

4  to  5  feet 

3}  feet 

4  to  5  feet 

15  or  16  feet  high 

3  feet 

Sifeet 

10  inches 

lltolSfw* 

G  to  9  feet 

10  to  14  feet 

4  to  6  feet 

15  to  18  feet 

20  to  28  feet 

5  feet 

are  divided 


8  feet 

10  mchcs 

2i  to  3  feet 

l|  to  2  feet 

2ifcet 

15  to  18  inches 

2  feet 

3  to  4  feet 

6  inches 

8  inches 

7  to  8  inches 

6  inches 

10  inches 

24  feet 

12  inches 

Spines  4  feet 

4  f(fet 
6  or  8  feet 

5  feet 
10  or  11  feet 

d  to  10  feet  high 

6  feet 
12  feet 


The  Lama 

The  musk  deer 

The  stajg 

Roebuck 

Raindeer 

Giraffe 

The  chamois 

The  antelope 

The  pigmy  antelope 

The  Dottle-noscd  seal 

Ursine  seal 

The  maned  seal 

The  common  seal 

The  walrus  or  morse 

Manati 

The  Siren 

Mainiferous  animals 
into  unguculated  with  nails,  ungucu- 
Inted  with  hoofs,  and  nectopode  or 
Web-footed.  The  first  order  is  man, 
or  homo — the  first  family  of  the 
second  order  is  the  simia  or  monkey 
tribe,  in  9  genera,  and  many  species. 
These  live  in  colonies,  and  distinct 
species  in  the  same  forest  without 
mutual  annoyance,  and  in  the  same 
trees  with  parrots.  They  mimick 
man  in  every  thing.  The  ourang- 
outang  has  no  tail,  and  full  grown, 
are  5  or  6  feet  high.  Their  arms  are 
long,  and  they  use  them  as  legs  and 
hands.  They  carry  clubs  for  offence, 
move  in  herds,  and  reside  in  huts 
made  of  leaves.  Two  or  three  wVucVv 
have  been  brought  to  Europe  Nvelt 


■mS  ANIMAL  KINQBOM. 


dncB^  Mouhle,  itnitatiTe,  utd  very  i 
■ReelionKle.  In  Africa  tbeypeifoim 
mudi  labour,  aad  are  my  useful. 
The  pismr  without  a  tail  ia  but  2 
feel  high,  buiTery  ingei-ioitt,  bcIitb, 
and  mtschioToui.  The  mona  mon- 
key ij  a  great  fa*ouriie  in  India,  and 
Ihey  arefedandenc-ouraeedtnwMne 

E laces.  At  Amanadab  the  OentooB 
■TO  Itaree  hoipliala  fiiT  them,  and 


^ aside,  and  di 

ittoying  an  they  adVanee,    but  a 
imping  al  times,  and  acting  wit 


J  clean,  elegant  atid  hatti 


that]  tnen,  and  mual  be  fed  or  do 
miachief. 

It  is  the  magot  or  Barbary  ape 
which  is  usualiy  made  to  pctfonn 
baiain  Europe  The  sphiDi-baboon 
is  3  or  4  feel  high.  In  Borneo  they 
pillage  houses,  and  move  in  large 
and  Tety  iniacbieToiiB  iroopa.  The 
uraiiu  baboon  resides  in  the  high 
lands,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  is  very  mischievous,  and  often 
dangsrons  to  single  lravcllcra,es rry- 
■Tg  cluba  and  throwing ■'■ 

n  the  lops  o( 
the  Ireen.  and  one  fiaianmiing  the 
rest,  diaplaying  in  every  Uiing  per- 
fect sagacity. 

The  lemur  fsmily  in  6  genera,  are 
lika  the  monkey,  eiccpi  in  the  head 
which  mora  reBcmblei  the  foi,  and 
they  are   less  iinilalive,  though  In 

Bate  hare  two  peciarsl  IcbIb  and 
( h  c  thumb  separated  from  the  fingfTs. 
They  fly,  but  they  have  neither  fea- 
thers nor  beak,  they  are  covered  with 
hair  and  have  teeth.  Thej'  brc*d 
living  young  and  Bui-kle  with  leaia. 
Their  winga  are  the  drnpory  of  tbtit 
bodies  except  when  they  stretch  it 
W  flj.  ^They  fly  m  the  dark,  and 


id  objects  ni 


ing,  but  by 


livB.    They  

dwcliings  and  are  dormant  m  winter, 
but  store  up  provisiona.  They  arc 
wilhont  fear  and  fight  till  overcome ; 

tie*  of  grain.  The  meadow  mouH 
has  similar  habits,  but  it  is  timid, 
Iboogfa  deatTUclire  of  com  crops. 

The  Lemming  varica  in  Bile  from 
the  rat  to  the  moose,  and  is  celebra- 
lfidfiiritinumbeTa,Bnd  their  straighl 
line  of  emigration  in  tens  of  thou- 


very  amuaing,  being  fond  of  muaid 

and  TOTj  clean,  -' — j  i- — 

leas.    They  ahu 

Brown  ralswereuaknownin  Enj 
land  till  1730,  but  they  now  exce( 
native  black  ram  in  nunibera.  The 
numbera  drove  the  Dutch  from  tl 
iele  of  France.  They  are  ofle 
lamed  and  have  been  taught  to  pis 

Guinea  pigs  orcavipsarc  f  he  mix 
prolifiek  of  animala,  but  very  ham 
Jess  and  amusing,  al«o  very  deal 
feeding  on  herbs,  parBley,  du;. 

Hares  are  universal  animals,  bi 
of  vaiioua  Biies,  from  T  to  12  lbs.  1 
the  arctick  circle  they  are  white  i 
winter.  Their  etrotagema  to  CBCa| 
danger  arc  numerous  and  ingoniou 
bulheiidcsman,  ihcenemyofevcl 
thing  living;  iliey  are  the  nrcy  ■ 
dogs,  cats,  wiinalcB,  eagles,  &c. 

Rabbits  do  not  burrow  in  hot  d 
mates.  Thoy  have  BcntinelB  10  hi' 
warning  of  danger,  chirtly  female 
whoenter  tbe  holes  last.  The  Ta 
larian  hare  is  not  larger  than  a  ra 
»nd  lives  in  dcK-p  burrows. 

The  great  ant-eater  calchca  an 
tty  Btreiching  out  its  tongae  and  1; 
Ing  still,  and  on  the  anlsriungc 
it  lie  draws  in  hia  tanffue.  But 
often  breaks  into  Ihi'  hill?  andnin 
iralcB  them  with  his  tongue  till  a. 
lisfied.    They  have  been  tamed. 

Mole-hills  are  curiously  tbrmi 
by  an  outer  nrch  impcrviouB 
rain,  and  an  internal  platform  wi' 
drains,  and  covered  ways  on  whii 
the  pair  and  llieir  young  rcsid 
They  live  on  worms  and  rooia,  ai 
bury  themselves  in  any  soil  in  a  b 

Badgers  form  houses  like  mok 
under  ground,  nnd  in  rocks,  ai 
though  a  largp  animal  2  or  3  fe 
lone,  it  ia  pcifcclly  inoffensive,  ai 
casilr  domeAicsied.  The  gliiltc 
is  the  size  of  the  badger,  and  vei 
flcrw  and  voracious,  eatmg  from 
to  ]3  Iba  of  flesh  per  day.  The  r 
coon,  of  the  samo  genus,  ia  w< 
known  in  Jamflica,  &c.  where  ' 
troops,  it  devours  the  maiie  at 
fmiis,  and  diaplaya  great  ingeimii 
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1°  i"Ke^ihe\jiCb^t"(<^^li 
r.  Hie  weasel  has  eimitsT 
aitiei  in  norrhrrn  climaled. 
rrPl  is  the  Icnalh  of  a  cat  wiih 
d;is  of  the  weasel.    The. 


Thp 


KiJLke 


Tlic  lir^ijr  uf  Rrh  is  nm all  and  doe* 
II  liJl  ih.:  ^kiill.  Ther  have  no 
'mpnniiui,  njiil  no  eilemal  ear. 
_hey   huve    neither  windpipe    nor 

larjruf,  bui  bt»ihe  by  (pJlH.  Their 
iM  is  nut  ruDnectcd  with  rcapira- 
aa,  and    ihty  have   no   urinsr; 

In  the  oruU  of  carp  Gab,  called 
ly  150000  g( '-  — 


I  a  felid  acrid  Jiijuor  w 
qiiirl  on  their  enemies 
ig  destrucnon  10  clolhca 
ind  so  offctidivt'  as  to  be 
ihed  for  a  mile  or  two  aro 
nals  which  live  on  vegcti 
no  gal!  bladder.  It  it 
ffilh  the  pigeon,  parral, 
I,  and  with  motliisca. 


<l  canal  is  E 
hoofs  of  ai 


le  dog  only 
His  the  in. 


□  ihel 


nan  hail 


d,  (0  nails  and  hoofi  .  . 
sheep,  &C.  thej;  sro  formed 
iceolrick  layers  in  flbreti,  like 
ection  of  haira  agulutinaled 
ler.  In  deer  they  are  bon  " 
ted,  but  in  ihe  eirafle  part 


i  guinea  pig  his 
2,  and   tke   har 

10  le 

in 

t.,thi 
In    a 

nd  ho- 

, which  when  e 

of   the 

rh« 

irpe-t 

.  are  (he  yotka  o 

fiiln 

•procreotirepon 

rsof 

nimnl 

n  to  eitend  his  aexual 

...  been  coiinlnl,  and  in  (hat  of 
H  aiurgeon,  weighing  160  pounda, 
^arly  lEOOOOO. 
The  antenns,  or  double,  or  quad- 


ihe  residence  of  a  pecu- 

ir  or  sixth  sense. 

The  bones  of  birds  are  hollow,  and 
liltod  with  air  instead  of  marrow. 

Cruslaeea  have  teelh  within  the 
stomach. 

In  serpents  andfieh  both  jaws  are 
maveablc. 

In  animiiln  that  have  nocireulal- 

irachc*,  11-^  iiJ  insecis  nnd  mollusca; 
or  it  pa?s- ;■  [hrough  the  integu- 
ments to  tvi  ii"  pan  of  the  body,  as 
in  worms  and 'loophyiea. 

The  lungti  of  birds  are  small,  and 
of  a  flattened  form,  and  much  dis- 
persed ;  bat  they  respire  ihiough  the 
{ionesandin  cavitieaof  the  muscles. 

All  hair  is  hollow  snd  cylindrical. 
Young  birds  are  covered  with  it,  and 
TeatherB  are  a  variety  proceed  (rOiD  a 
bulbous  rno^  in  the  skin. 

n  tiie  Itirvri  of  insecrs  [here  is  an 
ail  tuheon  i'n:h  side,  with  branches 
and  several  iiperlures. 

The  ni'ifluiig  0.'  ahorse  iaeflecled 


nio  the  laryni.    It 
h  the  muic.    In  apci. 
neclcd  is  conctie,  ana 
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The  liquid  poison  of  vipers  and 
other  animals  is  of  a  yellow  colour. 
It  is  secreted  in  two  small  vessels, 
and  communicates  by  a  tube  with 
the  crooked  fangs  of  the  viper.  It 
has  no  taste,  but  applied  to  the 
tongue  produces  numbness.  A 
brownish  yellow  substance,  like  gum 
arabick,  remains  after  evaporation. 
Taken  into  the  stomach  it  kills 
small  animals  immediately.  The 
poison  of  the  bee  is  similar  in  ap- 
pearance. It  does  not  yield  to  the 
ordinary  tests  of  analysis. 

The  pills  of  fishes  are  compel 
of  four  plates  on  each  side,  and  com- 
municnting  with  the  throat  by  a  sin- 
gle opening  for  each  gill.  They  re- 
ceive ihc  water  by  these  holes,  and 
discharge  it  by  a  different  openine, 
after  appropriating  the  air.  The  gilw 
too  have  a  moveable  cover. 

The  gills  of  the  cancer  arc  near 
the  l(-g.<« ;  and  in  snails  there  is  a 
cavity  in  the  neck,  which  can  be 
opent^i  by  the  animal  at  pleasun?, 
and  whicn  communicates  with  pul- 
monary vessels. 

The  rcte  murosum^  the  coloured 
layer  which  lies  between  the  cuticle 
and  the  skin,  is  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  thick  in  whales,  and  is  of  the 
consistence  of  the  grease  nibbed 
between  the  nave  and  the  axle  of 
wheels.  The  rete  niucosum  gives 
colour  to  all  animals,  and  Cuvier 
considers  shelly  coverings  as  analo- 
gous to  it. 

In  many  animals  torpid  in  the 
wmter,  the  fat  in  tho  cellular  mem- 
brane is  absorbed  as  nourishment. 
In  some,  as  whales,  hogs,  seals,  (&c. 
it  is  nearly  fluid.  In  some,  the  inte- 
rments have  muscles ;  as  laughing 
m  man,  the  power  of  coiling  m  the 
hedgehog,  oi  moving  feathers  in  pea- 
cocks, turkeys,  dec. 

Hairs  are  a  sort  of  vegetation  on 
animals.  Their  trunks  are  round, 
triangular,  or  square.  It  may  b? 
bleached  on  grass,  like  flax,  and  dyed 
of  anv  colour.  It  is  made  to  curl 
by  boiling  and  baking;.  ll.'>2  grains 
yield  90  of  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, 179  water,  288  jtas,  and  324 
coal.  It  contains  silex,  sulphur,  oil, 
iron,  manganese,  and  lime.  It  mea- 
sures in  man,  the  forty-eighth  of  an 
inch. 

The  ossification  of  soft  parts  of 
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arises  from  the  da>Ofit  ol 
phosphate  and  cubonmte  oi  limeM 
the  part. 

Horn  is  distinguished  ftom  bom 
by  its  bending,  and  ■oftening  by 
heat  and  water.  They  consiit  m 
albumen,  some  gelatine  and  phos- 
phate of  linte. 

Ambergris  is  an  internal  prodoe- 
tion  of  deceased  spermaceti  whalea. 

Spermaceti  is  produced  from  tbi 
heaa  of  the  cachclot,  and  ambergris 
IS  the  excrement  of  its  intestines. 

The  Bezoar  stone  sought  as  t 
charm  for  the  cure  of  man ▼  diseasfsi 
is  produced  in  the  stomach  of  gocti, 
antelopes,  and  sometimes  ctmek 
Its  nucleus  appears  to  be  some  indi- 
gestible hard  seed  or  stone,  and  in 
specific  gravity  is  from  If  to  2^. 

Fish  and  birds  can  see  through  the 
nictitating  membrane,  whidi  they 
draw  over  their  eyes  to  screen  theB 
from  tho  sun. 

The  peculiar  secretions  of  anunali 
are  as  under  : — 

Castor^  near  the  end  of  the  rectus 
in  the  beaver. 

Ctrc/,in  the  same  part  of  the  civet 
cat. 

Musk,  near  the  navel  of  the  maU 

musk. 

FcBtid  emanations  in  many  when 
attacked. 

In  whales,  sptrmaeeH  and  amber" 
grit. 

Oily  by  birds,  to  lubricate  ^ttaf 
feathers,  taken  from  the  rump. 

Poison^  by  serpents. 

S^bythelarvsofthesilkwonn  9 
and  the  webs  of  spiders. 

Tho    acrid   matter    that 
through  the  stings  of  waqps 
bees. 

Tho  inkyjhtid  of  the  euttle-fiali,  b 
a  bag  near  the  anus. 

Silky  in  a  iter  produced  by  the 
muscle,  &c. 

Leach  divides  insects  in  15  orders  -^ 

Subclass  I.  AMETABOLIA. 

Insects  undergoing  no  metamor^' 
phoscs. 

ObdebI.  TViyfonura,  Tail 
with  setB. 


>: 


2 
r  . 
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IBT  1.  ElyStnpltra.  Inaecl* 

■■  I.  OdonlMlama.   Hoiuli 

loiphoMi  incomplete. 
1    III.    Coleoplera.      Wing* 
■ely  raided;   elyirs  cruetB- 
OTvring  ihe  winga,  wilh  the 

uorpliosea  nearly  coaicliite. 
I    IT.  Slrrpriplera.    Wingh 
innlly  laldw  ;  clylro  coha- 
X  CDVciing  ibe  wings. 
luipboseB  semi-cuuiplele. 


._   _. — ■whm  cniwaci-oue, 

tcil,  wilh  Ihe  Buiure  stroighi. 

VI.     Otihoplcra.     Wings 

nalljr  folded;    ihe   jniemBl 


VII,  DklamUn-a.  Winga 
nully  folded  twice  or  more; 
.riaceou*,  nervous,  one  de- 
[  iheoiliCTohbquely. 

■  U.  HijAoTtotlBma.  Moaih 
articulated  rostrum. 

VIII.  BtiaipUra.     Elylrs 

VBrds    the    itpci    sencrnjly 
aaeeous,  horizon  taj^  one  de- 
{  the  other  obliquely.     Met- 
•CB  half  complete. 
iIX.  Omopttra.  Elytraen- 
iaceous,  armcnibranBCeuua,    . 
ins  oblique  It,  wilh  aalraigbl   ! 
Metamorpliow.1  (eroi-cou-    ' 
inconplelo. 

VT   II.    Midamvpitra.    In* 
thout  wingB  or  elytra. 
I  X.  Aplcra.  Mouth  with  a 
mcUng  roalnim.  Hclamor- 
ncomplele. 
!i»IIl.  Gymnaplera.  Imects 
igB,  but  no  tlylra. 
s   I.    GloiBotlonm.     Mouth 
liral  tongue. 
XI.    Ltpidoplt 


Mouth 

with  maxillB  and  % 

Ordu  XU.  7\idu^ira.  Wina 
four,  metabranaceoui^  with  palm- 
go  9  tea,  and  hairy. 

CoHou  III.  Odnfoffsnia.  IlMth 
with  ruandiblea,  mia'" 

Oaou  XIU.  NtuTopltra.  Fow 
highly  reliculaled  witiga,  geoerallj 
equal  ia  aiie;  anua  of  Ihe  feroalB 
"ilbout  a  Bllng,  or  compound  borer. 
OaDia  XIV.  HymtnojUcra.  Four 
itioae  wings,  hinder  ones  aniBllest ) 
Ilia  of  Ihe  female  with  a  sting,  or 
ilh  a  compound  borer  or  oviducL 

r  sucking. 
Order  XV.  Dipirra.  Wings,  Mid 
lallcres  or  balBncers  Iwo. 

Few  insects  live  more  Ihana  ynr 
n  iheir  perliict  atale,  but  often 
nurh  longer  In  their  larva  stale. 
Their  first  state  is  (he  teg,  ihealhs 
ilerpillar,  then  llie  chrysalis^  or 
.ipa,  anrl  finally  the  perfect  and  pro- 
it  reotive  form.  Bui  in  ihrar  changes 
'  there  arc  infinilfdogreeB  and  varielLSS 
of  transition,  all  which  constitute  the 
pi  rasing  and  very  inaiructiTsstui];  t^ 
entomology. 


.   ..  ..  jIcm  chryaalia  or  nym- 

pha,  the  covering  of  which  bursting, 
a  butterfly,  evolves  with  winga,  loi^ 
jointed  legs,  and  two  antetinr.  Some 
have  jaws,  olhera  no  jaws;  some 
have  no  wings,  and  olhora  have  Ihur 
wings   vBrioualy  marked,    and   one 


ithe  through  them 
noBliils.  but  have  air  vessels  along 
their  sides,  called  apiraeufa,  and  con- 
necied  with  other  vessels  calld  inm- 
chia.  They  have  iheorganaof sense, 
nnj    — 1„  „ii    ,!.„   J^.,..™:^.^™- 


ill    the   dik       

inl  with  their  physical 
lowersana  wants.  They  are  ovipa- 
ouB,  but  Bcorpions  and  aphidea  are 
iviporous.  All  ibc  winged  insects 
list  as  larviE.  and  undergo  tneta- 
iiorphose*  previous  to  (heir  peiftct 
r  propa^Btinir  slate.  The  nvile  u 
jwiys  smaller  Kit 


r  ftnd  moie  OD\(wa«ti 
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IjtflciMs  breathe  Ihrough  huk'^  or 
purps  oneacli  side  of  every  ■iv.'iiiint 
of  thi?  ubdointn,  called  ipiron;/" . 

ofinsrciB,  equal  <o  ibe  hands  i>f  in  :iti. 
By  Ihem  the  bee  worki  jo  confilniii 
duluiess. 

Tbera  ire  !92  BpeoJes  of  the  bee  or 
tfia  genus,  end  111  in  Enelund: 
among  ealilery  bees  ihe  fblfowing 

The  Tvte-cutter  wpaialea  citcular 

Sieccsfrom  leaves  wilhpreciNon,  and 
iggtng  a  hole  l>  or  B  iitchca  deep  in 
the  ground,  the  beerolta  up  thel<'Bf 
■nd  deponting  it  in  the  hole,  lodera 
and  EecurcB  an  eeg  in  it  wich  fuml  Ini 
larvB  when  hBichcd,  and  often  ae-vf- 
nil,  but  all  aeparaled,  and  very  per- 
fect ;  and  (be  bee  (hen  rcaidet  m  the 
upper  port  lo  protec(  her  brood. 

The  uphoUUrtr  makce  a  hoU  en- 
larged ai  the  bottum,  and  tines  (he 
whole  wi(h  red  poppy  leaves,  lava  her 
eggs,  supplies  ihein  wilh  food,  &.c. 
Kparnlely,  (hen  (urns  dawn  ilie  liti- 
ina  10  cover  (hem,  ond  ctoaing  thi 


a  Terpen- 


terc 


bole  leaves  (hen 

The  iraod-pi 
dicuLar  hole  Wiin  •<■?<  iiuum  ii!i  a 
ng  tree  in  (be  sun -shine,  a  fool 
Then  deposils  her  egga  nnd 
—  .3,  andseparaiea  eaohbya  dwarf 
wall  made  of  saw-dust  andgluipn. 
each  higher  than  (he  o(her,  and  the 
last  closing  the  hole:  and  (he  (ben 
makes  another  hole  hotiwntBlly,  lo 
enable  them  (a  escape  as  (hey  buc- 

■I»e  m<»™-6«  constructs  n  nePI 
on  (he  Bide  of  a  sunny  wall— riiii lie. 
up  sand  pelle(fl  with  gluten,  uwl  i^v 
persevenng  industry  tixee  and  tuLi-h- 

provisions.  It  then  forma  others  Re- 
side i(  and  covert  in  the  whole,  the 
stnic[nre  being  aa  firm  at  (heslon-c. 
IVatpi  and  humble-but  mnlir 
cavilisB  in  banks.  TTtcy  line  rhem 
with  woi,  and  make  innumerabti' 
cells  for  Iheir  eggs  in  perfect  rommu- 
nitieB,  working  logelher  and  forming 


ika  of  (heir  induMty, 

ind  too  often  by  (he  wholesale  >uir- 
dtr  of  (be  ingenious  creatures  whom 
hr  robs.  But  Ibia  moei  cruel  pne- 
t!<  e  is  now  even  from  setGsh  motives 
abated.  The  queen  is  the  mother  vt 
thi  whole  hive,  and  her  eggs  become 
malea,  females  and  woikera  or  neu- 
ters, which  last  make  the  conibaand 
celli%  and  collect  the  honey.  The 
qu'ien  produces  some  thousand*  of 
wuritets,  and  (hen  oialeB,  which  the 
workcre  kill  at  <tae  end  of  the  sum- 
mer. The  workers  attend  (he  queen 
wi(b  anxious  tespect.  If  she  die. 
(hey  raise  a  new  one  by  various  arts 
ftom  a  working  worm.  Two  queens 
canno[  live  in  the  same  hive,  and  one 
is  destroyed. 

They  have  four  wings  and  six  legs. 
The  body  is  covered  with  hair  and 
each  hair  is  like  a  plant  in  miniature. 
The  proboscis  is  employed  in  collec(- 
ing  honey  by  lickmg  it  from  tbo 
flower  and  conveying  it  (o  (he  sto- 
mach, whenceitisdiseorgedin(Dthe 
cells.  The  wan  is  formed  from  the 
honey.  The  females  and  workcra 
have  a  atins,  but  (he  maler  or  drones 
none.  I(  is  double  and  provided  wilh 
'      ''         '  ich   (he  animal  depresses 


dcnlydi 
"  poison  in(o  (he  wound. 
In  pmpar(ionRle 


the  queen  bes 
ot,  ine  maio  i,  anu  the  workers  6. 
queen  will  lay  SOO  eegs  daily  for 
or  60  days,  and  the  e^s  are 
[(chcd  in  three  days.    *"  ' 


c  5  days  i( 


a  Ihey  b 


T  days  in  (he 
ouriii  Biiu',  uiiu  i-t  Jays  in  becom. 
ing  peifoc(  bees.  A  queen  is  6  days 
n  (he  worm  sta(e,  and  in  IG  days  is 
perfect.  When  egga  are  convened 
:nlo  queens  the  old  queen  destroys 
them,  or  if  there  are  two  young 
queens  (hey  fight  (ill  one  has  killed 
the  o(her.  One  author  assens  tha( 
a  angle  queen  has  produced  IbOOOO 
bees  in  a  season.  Every  thing  de- 
penda  on  (he  workers  i  ilief  collect 
the  honey,  make  vmt.  and  build  (he 
combs,  Ihey  supply  the  wiinns  wiih 
food,  and  pro(rci  the  cn(rance  of  the 
hive ;  st-para(e  business  being  per- 
formed by  classes. 

There  are  ■bau(  9000  cells  In  a 
comb  of  a  fixM  squnrei  their  fi-fl 
purpose  is  »a  nuraenes  for  the  yannA 
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and  they  are  then  cleaned  and  filled 
with    honey.     5000  hoes  weigh  a 

I  pound.    20  or  30  pounds  of  honey 
■      arc  generally  got  from  a  hive,  {some- 
times 80  or  lOU  lbs.,  and  even  more. 

I     Formerly  it  was  an  inhiiuian  prac- 
tice to  suffocate  and   d«.\stroy   the 

I I  bees,  thereby  uniting  murder  with 
I     robbery ;  but  good  manngerd  have, 

far  many  yearu  past  preserved  them 
ji  and  fed  them  during  the  winter,  by 
.1  which  plan,  five  hives  at  1/.  e^nch, 
I  have  in  ten  years  yii-hh  d  a  profit  of 
I      1290/.      To  destroy  the  ewarm  for 

the  sake  of  the  hortcy,  is  like  cutting 
['     down  fruit  trees  for  the  sake  of  the 

I  fruit,  independent  of  the  atrocious 
cruelty  attending  the  practice. 

A  swarm  of  bees   contains  from 

I I  10000  to  20000  in  a  natural  state,  and 
1    from  30  to  40000  in  a  hive. 

All  the  experiments  on  bees  prove, 
that  love  for  their  <}ueen  and  her  pro- 
geny is  the  sole  stmiulus  to  their  pt-r- 
•cvering  industry.  Their  joy,  grie£ 
and  other  passions  arc  distmguishcfl 
in  the  tone  of  their  humminz,  which 
to  them  are  articulate  sounds.  It  is 
the  same  with  other  insects,  and 
with  all  animals,  with  various  ex- 
tents of  vocabulary. 

The  hexagonal  cells  of  bees  have 
angles  of  109^  2S  and  70^  32',  being 
the  least  matter  and  the  largest  size 
in  the  space. 

The  wasp's  neat  is  equally  wonder- 
ful with  the  bee-hive,  ana  forms  a 
regular  city,  fortified  against  en- 
croachments, and  containing  15  or 
IGOOO  cells  foryoung. 

There  are  500  species  of  the  pari- 
saical  flies  called  ichneumon.  They 
deposit  their  effgs  in  other  insects 
or  animals,  ana  there  the  larva  are 
hatched  and  find  nourishment. 

A  single  female  house-fly  produces 
in  one  season  20080320  l—HalUr. 

There  are  72  species  of  aphis  from 
a  line  long  to  the  size  of  a  fly.  They 
are  the  blight  of  vegetation.  They 
are  hcrmapnroditesfor  the  most  part, 
and  oviparous.  Their  excretions  are 
honey,  and  they  are  the  food  of  l)ees 
and  other  insects.  But  they  punc- 
ture and  curl  leaves^  and  destroy 
wherever  they  harbour.  Earwiijs 
and  birds  also  destroy  them,  and  ich- 
neumon flics  make  their  bodies  depo- 
sitaries for  their  eggs. 

Ephemera  are  a  genus  of  short  L'ved ; 


insects  which  Uve  in  their  perfect  i'. 
state  some  2  or  3  days,  some  a  night 
and  ROin'o  species  not  above  an  hour. 
A»  larva  and  chrysalis,  they  live  for 
two  or  three  years  in  water.  But  in 
their  final  form  they  propagate  and  j 
die,  the  female  in  this  short  lime  lay- 
intr  some  hundrod  eggs  on  water 
which  sink  to  the  bottom. 

The  louse  lavs  60  eggs  in  G  days, 
which  arc  hatcficd  in  other  G  days. 

The  itch  is  caused  by  a  mite  which 
lives  in  a  vesicle  of  the  skin.  In 
other  cases,  the  same  genus  obtains 
a  habitation  in  the  bo^y,  causing  a 
disease  called  morbus  pcdiculari*. 

Of  centiptdes  or  Scolopendra  the  to 
are  19  species,  some  very  large  with 
two  legs  for  every  divisiun  of  tlie 
body,  but  si'ldom,  if  ever,  100. 

There  are  60  species  of  the  dragon- 
fly, nil  very  ravenous  in  regard  to 
smaller  insects. 

The  gad-fly  deposits  its  eggs  in  the 
bodies  of  h()r8.'.s,  cattle,  sheep,  &c. 

ThcPemvian  fulgora  or  lantern-fly 
is  above  3  inches  long.  The  head  or 
lontern  is  half  its  length  and  of  a 
straw  colour,  and  the  light  splendid. 
There  is  also  a  smaller  species  in 
India. 

There  are  several  hundred  species 
of  the  scaraba?u8  or  beetle  genus. 
Tlic  herculos  species  is  5  or  6  inches 
long  and  beautifully  marked. 

A  thousand  spi'cies  have  been  enu- 
merated of  the  genus  musca  or  fly. 

In  3Iexico  and  South  America,  fire 
flies  are  very  common,  which  shine 
by  so  strong  a  phosphoric  light,  that 
a  person  may  read  by  the  Hght  of 
three  of  them.  The  largest  species 
have  a  luminous  patch  under  the 
belly,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the 
head.  Another  species  has  the  light 
under  its  wings.  When  the  fly  is 
dead  the  light  continues,  and  may  be 
transferred. 

There  are  no  grounds  for  the  terror 
inspired  by  ear- wigs.  No  medical 
rase  is  reconled  of  mischief  from 
iheni,  and  oU  or  brandy  woiltd  in- 
stantly kill,  or  expel  ttiem  ;  while 
they  can  in  no  case  penetrate  beyond 
the  external  orifice. 

The  speckled    caterpillar,   which 
produces    the    magpie    moth,  lives 
through  the  winter  on  cun&nX  «ctvd     \\ 
gooseberry  trees. 
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Many  spidera,  moths,  and  beetles, 
counterfeit  death  when  in  danger, 
and  no  torture  will  make  them  show 
ngns  of  life  while  the  danger  con- 
tinues. 

Grossamer  conmsts  of  the  fine 
threads  of  tlie  fljring  spider,  covered 
with  dew. 

The  order  Parasita  includes  the 
louse  species,  which  are  so  numerous 
that  every  species  of  bird,  and  it  is 
believed  every  animal,  has  its  own 
particular  kind;  and  the  same  species 
never  was  found  on  two  distinct 
species  of  birds  or  animals. 

The  species  of  louse  which  runs  on 
the  bodies  and  garments  of  men  is 
not  the  same  as  that  which  inhabits 
the  head. 

The  irumotf,  a  wafer  hydated  or 
viscid  bubble,  is  the  first  germ  of  ani- 
mal secretion,  or  stomachick  absorp- 
tion. 

Leuwenhoeck  reckoned  17000  di- 
visions in  the  cornea  of  a  butterfly, 
each  of  which  he  thought  a  separate 
crystalline  lens.  Spiders,  AJc.  are 
equally  provided  for. 

The  flea,  grasshopper,  and  locust, 
jump  tw.o  hundred  times  their  own 
irngth,  equal  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
for  a  man. 

The  insect  which  eats  round  holes 
m  furniture  isthcDEUfESTEs  domeS' 
ticus  and  the  species  lardarius  eats 
the  leather  oiT  books  and  any  animal 
substance. 

The  termeM  fataU  or  white  ant, 
builds  pyramidical  structures  10  or 
12  feet  high,  divided  into  a  vast  va- 
riety of  apartments,  and  so  strong  as 
to  permit  four  ipen  to  stand  on  them. 
The  eommunity  is  well  governed, 
they  appear  in  discipline  to  exceed 
all  animals. 

The  ant-hills  of  our  fields  are  full 
of  cells  and  passages  curiously 
formed  with  twigs  and  weeds  ce- 
mented by  their  own  gluten.  They 
disfigure  a  field,  and  do  not  diminish 
but  rather  increase  its  productive- 
ness for  grazing;  and  in  grazing  dis- 
tricts they  abound,  and  are  seldom 
disturbed.  They  present  a  larger 
surface  to  the  air  and  increase  the 
quantity  of  grass  and  animal  food, 
while  tney  fertilize  the  soil 

The  nests  of  ants  are  managed  by 
the  neuters,  and  usually  established 
in  mole  hills,  or  among  the  roots  of 


trees.  There  are  ei^teen  4>MMik 
and  they  are  remarkably  inteUiflent, 
ingenious,  and  industrious.  Nests 
often  fight  like  meni  and  kill  vast 
numbers  of  each  other. 

An  ant's  nest  consists  of  males  and 
females,  who  have  wines;  and  idso 
of  neuters.  The  females  ei\joy  the 
same  pre-eminence  as  among  bees; 
but  the  manners  of  ants  are  more 
varicKi,  and  system,  object,  and  end. 
mark  all  their  varicMl  reasoning  and 
labours.  They  have  long  andtena- 
cious  memories,  know  each  other, 
and  distinguish  any  stranger.  They 
carry  on  systems  tick  war&  and  prac- 
tise all  the  arts  of  attack  and  de- 
fence. Man  himself  is  not  more  sa- 
vage in  war :  but  they  are  citizen  sol- 
diers, and  not-  hired  and  trained  for 
butchery  and  murder.  They  also 
practise  slavery,  makingslaves  of 
those  they  overcome.  They  keep 
aphides,  as  men  keep  cows,  for  the 
juices  which  they  yield.  Their  nests 
are  form^  at  pleasure,  and  their  cells 
of  various  forms.  In  Brazil  they  are 
almost  masters  of  the  country,  and 
in  Africa  not  less  formidable.  The 
termites  white  ants,  or  cutters,  not 
only  destroy  furniture,  clothes,  dec. 
but  raise  conical  buildings  nine  or  ten 
feet  high  like  villages,  which  it  is 
inconvenient  to  approach. 

There  are  6  or  7  generations  of 
gnats  in  a  summer,  and  each  lays 
z50  eggs. 

Bees,  beetles,  dragon  flies,  gnats, 
spiders,  dbc.  have  been  observed  to 
have  minute  acari  or  mites  on  their 
bodies. 

The  gall  fly  forms  the  gall  nuts  on 
trees  and  plants  by  its  eggs  and 
young,  ana  the  gad-fly  ooes  the 
same  in  the  skins  of  cattle. 

There  are  50  species  of  wood-peck- 
ers. The  largest  native  of  England 
is  the  grcen^  13  inches  long,  an  ene- 
my of  nnt-hills. 

The  black  ostrich  stands  7  feel 
high.  Their  speed  is  that  of  the 
horse,  and  they  can  carry  a  man 
The  cassowary  is  as  large  nut  has  a 
shorter  neck.  Both  of  them  are 
.African,  and  they  feed  on  vegetables. 

In  Norway,  eagles  destroy  oxen  by 
the  following  contrivance  :  they  dive 
into  the  sea  and  then  roll  themsHvcs 
in  the  sand  and  afterward^,  I  y  flap- 
ping their  wings  and  shaking  their 
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eyea  of  an  ox,  Ibey  l  Turks  and  all  ea  lem  natioiu  c 
ploy    Ihem,    and   in   TuAey    lb 

are  alatioDB  from  which  Wej  m 


\  pelicans  carry  food 
ho  is  ill  07  dieabUd. 

rly  was  so  need  in 
ncia  abound  in  the 
and  2U,00a  are  taken 
Ktlda. 

BpFcies  of  the  fulco 
;  moBI  birds  of  prey, 
hawka,  falcons,  &c- 
aclive,  keen-sigb  led, 
g-lived.  They  live 
sis,  tUh,  seals  and, 
ia  a  libel  on  human 

thai    these  savage 


ifiVTrS'b 


near  the  Equalor. 
)  Aroo  in  fliehis,  but 
he  cruelly  of  conGn«- 


ovt,  chatterer.  lurllc- 
1,  buntings,  finchea, 
era,  weEtailB,  warb- 


tances  progressively,  sjid  iheir  flight 
ia  only  certain  while  they  have  t^gi 
or  unfledged  young.  They  riae  very 
high  before  ihey  sfatt,  and  travel 
from  25  lo  40  miles  an  hour.  Beside* 
this  singular  return  of  piseona,  Ihe 
swallow,  and  the  crow,  and  cats  and 
dogs,  have  the  same  occult  faculty. 
Sparrows  generally  have  3  broods 


The  song  of  birds  is  a  i 
iiccesaion,  equal  lo  a  bar  oi  i  auagio 
mlchels,  performed  in  4  seconds. 

Of  singiog  birda,  the  nightingale 
niles  the  highest  perfection  of  qua- 
lics,  the  Unnet  next,  theii  thit  lit- 
irk,  ihesky-lark  and  the  wood-lark, 
iheaoidfiDch  and  the  robin  excel  in 


leoi 
veli- 
Birds  hi 


larynxes  t 

-  wind-pipe.      

ngs  is  the  or^an  of  singing. 


them 


In  July  most  Singing  birds  become 
rileiit.  Those  which  sing  through  the 
chiefly  young  birds. 

i£Taiii>g  birds, 
Bl  days  before 


Birds  of  passage  which  pass  lo  very 
slant  dimes  and  regions,  return 
I  the  Bam e  localities,  and  often  oc- 
ipy  Ihe  same  neala,  though  absent 
r  many  moniha.  The  swifl  depani 
^fore  the  lal  of  September,  chimney 
idhouw  swallows  early  in  October, 
id  the  sand-martin  about  Ihe  mid- 
the  cuckoo  in  spring  precedea 


theai 


I  of  the  I 


and  lh> 


The 


ihe  rrd-wing,  the  field  fare, 
cock,  the  snow-bunting,  ihe  silk-iail, 
the  hoopoe,  pass  ihe  winter  with  us : 
it  is  holivved  that  ihe  awallowa.  &,e. 
which  visil  Europe  m  ihe  iumiii<:r, 

Giss  the  winter  iti  Afiica,  and  ihe 
rda  which  pass  the  winter  in  ihis 
climate,  pass  llie  summer  in  Lap- 
land, NorwBv,  Bud  Iceland.— Their 
micration  can,  of  cotira-,  onl^  bo  *c 

.  ^Jresult  of  intelligpnce  and  \tnlnV  \u 

The /which    ihe   oldet   birds  4\iec\ 


60 

young  onei  rram  EeoerBlioa  lo  gtd- 
ersiitm.  Their  flighu  to  and  fro  tie 
often  wilncMcd  in  Ihc  Hediterranein, 
l)ul  lite  gieaUM  curiosltjr  or  ibcii 
economy  i»  that  of  rclurning  lo  ilie 
nme  localilica.  Some  writers  pre- 
id  ihm  awallowB  da  not  migrate 


iif  ■kilfiiiiingthiiin  lo  catch  flips. 

The  cuckoo  begins  to  sing,  and 
■waltowB  appear  in  difTerent  parts  of 
Great  Britain  between  the  -iOlh  of 
April  and  the  10th  of  May. 

Five  spcrica  of  birds  of  passage 
enter  Spain  annually  from  Afrtca, 
and  are  Been  lo  paaa  and  repaaa 
in  Qocks  al  certain  changes  of  the 
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Quills  are  for  ihenuutpartpluck-    I 
ed   with  great  cruelly  aom  liriiii 
geese,  and  all  persons  from  codvcd- 
icncu,  ccanoniv,andfeelintbOugDlU    | 
prefi-r  inclillick  pi^ns.  i 

Chickens  are  hairticd'by  the  heil    ' 
ofuvuns  by  the  natives  of  Berme,  a   ' 
village  in  KBl'pl-     They  hire  th^m-    . 
selves  over  £gypt  for  the  puipon^ 
aiiJ    undcrlnlie   lo   dtlivei    Ids    u 
many  chickens  aa  eggs.    The  oTcai 
contain  from  40  lo  KI.OOO  cgga,  and 
there   are  400  of  ihem   in  dufennl 
parts.  Each  brood  occupies  21  dayi, 
and  they    work    tlnir   ovens   for  i 
inanihs,    producing  altogether   lOS 
inilhone  of  chiekena  in  6  months. 
Wild  ducks  arc  esimiated  to  fly  90 


ciund  by  ciperience,  that 

...^ „  birtla  go  in    a  direct  lino 

from  north  to  south,  and  never  taks 
their  course  from  cast  to  west,  or 
west  lo  cast.  HasttlquiML 

The  magpie,  the  wren,  and  lbs 
lon^-lsiled  lilmousr,  among  British 


is  build  domed  ni 


The  V 


t  of  emptying 


—   voluntary  a 

the  stomach  is  puaaessed  by  

birds,  as  ihe  pigeon,  who  naa  an 
organ  for  accreting  niilk  in  its  sio- 
mach,  aa  Mr.  Hunter  obscrvod  :  and 
it  soficns  ihe  food  for  ita  young  by 
previously  awallowing  ill  andafler- 
wards  pulting  its  bill  into  theirs,  re- 
turns It  into  their  mouths.  The 
pelicans  use  a  ihroat  bag,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  Ihe  flsh  which 
Uiey  catch  in  the  sea  to  ibc  shore,  . 

ihcinat   andlheyhi 
rmcd  of  eyes  are  vi 

,  who.  having  puppies  in  a  The  tau  is 

11  a  dielanco  from  tne  house, 
awalLowcd  the  flesh  meal  which  wsa 
given  her,  in  lame  pieces,  and  going 
unmedialely  lo  her  whclpa,  broughi 
H  up  out  of  her  slomsch,  and  laid  it 
down  before  ihem.  Darwin. 


ihey 

and  then  eject  th 

"   ""ho.  hi 


When  seamen  a 
any  of  the  unhnnwi 
rtcs,  they  never   venture  upon 
fnul  of  any  tree,  how  icmpiing 
ever  il  may  appear,  unless  they 


Small  birds  bafflo  hawkaby  flying 
round  and  above  them  in  great  diuH' 


,  a  By  rather 

,     id    Ilie  Bwift  la  said  lo  flj    ' 
above  200  iiiIIls  in  an  hour.  i 

-    -  .1^  u 

wood- peckers,    wry-necks,   robins, 
iwallows,  die.  have  eggs  of  a  shin- 
.ng  white.     Pale  green  or  pale  bins      , 
characteriiea  the  eggs  of  the  atari-     |i 
ing,  fly-caicherp,    hedge   sparrows,     ,. 
&c,  A  green  colour  in  Ihoae  who  la*     I'l 
looaely  among  cross.  The  nuthalcb      I; 
titmouse  and  chimney-awallow  ara     r 
parly-coloured  wiih  a  while  grooiML      ■}, 
Uthers  not  while,  are  larks  and  sing- 
ing birds. 

Modern  rlnasilicnlion  doca  not 
rank  cctncioue  animals  as  fishes, 
ihouch  they  live  in  the  sea.  Thejr 
suckle  their  young,  and,  therclbrai 
are  cloaaed  with  man,  Sit.  amonf 
mnminalia.  Thr'ir  hands  are  lares. 
eek.  Theil- 

Bwimming  paws,  similar  loihefar^v 

feet  of  souls.     A  single  stroke  willH- 

isle  will  cut  a  boat  ins — 

The  sloraacbv — ' 


the  tail  of  a 


onsisls  of  four  or  five  succeaaiva 

aviiies.    They  live  chiefly  on  olhai"^ 
pccieB  of  lish.  The  aona  of  wbale^^^ 
s  thirteen  inches  in  diameter.    Ttua^^ 
e  nostrils  at  the  lopoC^^ 


enters  tile  niouih,     A   large  ^ 
can  form  a  jet  fbrtyferihioh. 

■ iiryei 


and  perfect  oslhalof  olher 

lio,  and  Ihey  meril  the  rcspoct  and. 
aympalhy  orman.   In  general  th^ 
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lose  of  Spltzbergen  are 

balsnae,  or  common 

ften  sixty  feet  long  and 

Instead  of  teeth  they 

3ne  plates,  with  hairy 

ing  from  the  upper  jaw. 

ire  most  aflectonate  to 

and  when  assailed  and 

he  avaricious  monsters 

these  seas,  their  care 

;  ones  often  draws  tears 

^'e-witncss  who  is  not 

idnight  murder.    This 


3n  A^hale  and 

srhale 

.  60  feet 

ales 

50  feet 

9 

21  feet 

whale 

60  feet 

25  feel 

6  feet 

s 

20  feet 

ale 

24  feet 

whale  is  a  very  harm- 

and  has  neitner   the 

conformation  of  fishes. 

•  teeth  and  very  narrow 

3ir  horizontal  tail,  and 

of  their  young,  bring 

the  cla.ss  of  land  ani- 

barbarous  practice  of 

for  gain  is  akin  to  the 

human  species,  which, 

.8C  few  years,  disgraced 

is  a  grazing  sea  animal, 
bottom  of  the  sea,  feeds 
mts.  It  is  as  large  as  a 
often  seen  in  snallow 
n  the  tropicks. 

i  often  so  large  as  to 
tOOlbs.  J  living  partly  on 
)ut  voracious  of  every 
5  terrour  of  tropical  seas. 

nus,  or  dolphin  ^enus  of 
sts  of  the  dolphin,  por- 
js,  and  leucas,  or  wnite 

rcordin^  to  Leuenhoeck, 
iwns  mne  millions  of 
3under  a  million ;  the 
f  a  million;  the  herring 
I ;  the  carp  a  quarter  of 
le  perch  more ;  and  the 
or  seven  millions.  Of 
lis,  the  blenny  brings 
r  three  hundred.  The 
le  genua  is  mostly  dit- 
hers, and  not  one  eee:  in 
supposed  to  be  hatched. 


There  are  nineteen  speam  of  that 
half-human  inhabitant  of  the  sea 
called  seals.  They  are  even  more 
like  men  than  monkeys  are.  and  live 
in  social  communities,  ana  diq)lay 
great  sagacity  and  mutual  alfection. 
The  females  are  specially  interesting 
in  their  duties  to  the  young;  and 
among  some  species  but  one  mide 
and  one  female  cohabit,  while  in 
others  polygamy  is  practised  with 
regular  family  government.^  For  the 
saKe  of  oil,  man  ia  their  merciless 
destroyer.  The  smaller  species  are 
called  sea-calves,  and  the  larger,  or 
ursine,  sea-horses.  They  are  often 
mistaken  for  the  fabulous  creature 
the  mermaid. 

That  fusus  naturm  the  flying  fish, 
has  very  large  pectoral  fins.  When 
pursued  by  tneaorados  and  other  fish 
of  prey,  it  rises  into  the  air  on  these 
fins,  and  flies  as  long  as  they  continue 
wet. 

Many  fish  are  very  long-lived.  Carp 
and  pike  have  been  identified  for 
above  200  years.  Their  respiration 
is  repeated  every  two  or  three  sec- 
onds, and  their  ^Is  are  larger  than 
the  surface  of  their  bodies ;  in  this  re- 
spect resembling  the  expanded  lungs 
of  animals. 

The  art  of  sailing  is  merely  an 
imitation  of  the  nautilus.  There  are 
thirty  species;  some  so  large  that 
drinking  cups  are  made  of  their 
shells.  The  fish  is  independent  of 
the  shell.  In  saihng  it  stretches  out 
two  of  its  arms,  which  hold  up  a 
membrane  as  a  sail;  and  with  two 
other  arms  and  its  tail,  rows  and 
steers.  The  prodigious  num^r  and 
siz^  of  those  in  a  fossil  state  proves 
that  they  were  at  one  perioa  more 
important  than  ihey  have  been  since. 
Man  has  exerted  his  power  as  the 
universal  destroyer. 

The  monoculus,  or  crab  genus,  has 
fifty  species,  distinmiished  info  seven 
sections,  as  they  nave  one  or  two 
eyes  or  one  or  more  shells. 

All  flat  fish  are  comprised  in  the 
genus  plrttro  nutes :  species  of  which 
are  the  flounder,  halibut,  plaice,  sole, 
lurbot,  dab,  Adc.  They  have  their 
eyes  on  the  right  side. 

A  sea-snake  was  cast  ashore  in 
Orkney,  which  was  fifty-five  feet 
long,  and  tlie  circumference  eqvwl  lo 
the  girth  of  an  Orkney  pou^. 
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rtuUi\  ifj«-  \^-^T*i.  Th':  fonr.ir.z  of; 
*/#IIt '■?!/#« SI  of  'fif-w-  rnfiiral  rnfl'-fl  :?  i 
»' « 'ir/ifi^iritf  '1  f»y  fri'-  rnj'l  prar'.^';  of! 

(il'iri{/irisr  ?h#-  -ri*-!!  in  hoilini/  waii-r  'o 
.11  ill*  nu,n\:i\\  rin^J,  j;i  iiom<  r^*^-«. 
f  fii»  h«i''.  rio*  «ij'"'"» « *\tt\.  for  Mh*'!!*  put  j 
Hwnv  im  'Irv  hnvi-  •'orii'  r.rnf-n  \t*:*T\  ■ 
ffiiiii'l    rritwiintf    (irifj    afii  r   a   con- 
»![<)(  r:ilflf   lfi|»-<   u\   \.u\*'. 

Til*  »h»  II  of  n  •"  a  rrirkl*-  i«  tlir-  rir- 
fiilfilirif.'  iiifr|jiifii  of  Aiit'ota  :iTi(l  I  he 
rii-i^'liifoiiririi'  liiii."(loiri>'.  Th'-r^^'klf-n 
mi  <  iiit|/lii  on  rhi  <>liorf>*#if  thf  i>lanrl  j 
l.onndn,  In  M  hy  tin-  I'ortii^iii'H<-. 
who,  ilii-ti  (i»r>-,  iiiiikf  thi'  |M:op|f 
liil'Utiiry. 

HiimiIm  kIhm  in  n  hox  with  nir  cXom-. 
lli>  tiiNi  Ivi  •«  III  ilii  ir  >-Iii-IIm,  niifi  live  in 
II  cl'iMiinnt  xtnii-  lor  inoiitliHor  yi-ars 
fihil  I i' VI VI*  111  wiitir  lit  I'l '.  * 

Till'  unntl  rnlird  hrlir  fttrmatio  is 
rn It'll  m  lliiiiif*  liy  il)i<  people  diirini; 


>sn^  ani^aisi  jwi  him  i  f , 
Vfc-a  *T-iM*  irraf-s  -r-*:!-  Tn?^  inuca 
lu     -SkT    111     :i3r    9  ^fhf 

-■"  -*    il**    U     at-    -E'l     a    rJl-3 

v-.'t:k'  ::  ni-.r  n"i-5J3«?». 

•---:    :    ::.--  7  ■  r-H.iisr-  t  Zei^a:^ 
i-:.;  T -r- ." -.  ■  »••  ^' "'  ^  ~»  -  -  ■-"»•»'* 

r*:*-    3i:c"-    *"ii-   iO.  "-:»i  :«ii:«.  o« 
I.:.:   ;•  iini.—.      ^'iis    idiL  asiuru  m 

T7:i»  ?  -r*xz  :•-••.■■.  sfcif'7'  jS  zit- 

-— :    T  1     .:■    z-:.:  ".:  I*?  i'*!*.  -  :-«* 

■:    r.  L--   :  .::i :.-■:.*.    vzi  "*■*  r^arJ 

■I'T  *■-  ■'-*  :.:?-r  ."r  ~  =i5«:l..*  Ji  b<iB£ 

ica-»-i  -n  MiT    Jt-f  ir  c*  :/ .rainii* 
r-^i*r    -  -"I'-r  •si.'.'i  i"ai:h  ar.d 

:€  Cr:  — L.-'ir:s  •-•tt  ir^  r»:-  it<:  in 

"•;  1"  - .:- -r - r.  L  ':•:!■  ::l^  :■::*:  m*! oae 
*;..•  -.-Ti ::: \j  z^  '  --nvi  .::;*: ii  o^L  and 

Th r»y::rr.  >-*  :."■--  AusTralxs-.an  »»■ 
:-.->  *  sr^r-r.y  1  .ivr:':  w.ihouc  a 
:  .ri"  r-' :".  rxii.  ir  .*!ir.i.  rais^  from 
Thr  l-ror:-.  i;:':h-:  S'l  bv  siarin^  po- 
ly^- 'h  -Lrh  thr  s*a  i'.sdf  is  fathoni- 
!i#*.  So-:...  '.r»-  :n  vi'xp  water,  others 
w:h  a  f*'A  ro'-ks  at<.vt  !hr  surface. 
Si..n>;  :n  >!ir.:*.  b'.r  without  wge- 
rav-ir..  •:lth^r?  w.th  a  fiw  wreds  on 
th»-  highifr  pan?,  and  ?<>nie  covend 
wiffi  j:\rir*'  linil't-r.  thouch  the  sea  is 
'jnfaihi»niali!»-  cluw  to  thf  wok.  It 
app-ars  that  thr  birds  st-ttle  as  soi»n 
a.-  til'-  rr » f  ris-  s  above  the  waior,  and 
Tn-  ir  duPL',  fl'ia'ini:  wri'i-k.  with  s<'«h1 
fii.d  riM-iin-nulH.  1,1  y  tht-  foundation 
of  v»L'i  tai:on.  f'antain  Flinders  ron- 
frivrj*  that  in  dm*  time,  the  whole  of 
lh:it  s<  a  will  br  unit<d  in  uno  exteii- 
Hivir  ('oiitinenr.  The  whole  of  the 
ensiirn  <"oai^T  of  \r  w Holland  is  fill- 
ed with  eorals.  Flinders  snile<l  500 
miles  in  fourteen  days  before  he  rotild 
disentanL'le  himself.  On  landinfi  on 
n  newly  tormed  one,  he  found  whent- 
shi'JifH,  muHhrooms,  stag's  horn«, 
(•nhlinsie -leaves,  and  other  forms, 
urowinp  under  water.  These  crea- 
tions arise  from  the  maecta  continu- 
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Ttwrc  mre  three  nicbntcd  conil 
tahtrica  in  ihf  Mediu-rraninn,  but 
(orala  irc  promrcJ  in  many  hob. 
Tie  beBl  iK  jirocurrd  in  ■utiiiiurinr 
nTenw.  It  is  cnlnreol  by  ihv  in- 
■--■ It,  lik' Vl'SClS- 
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ad  by  jnnanwnl] 

I  liko  rcd-boi  bi 


oral 


.   Therein 


ill!  iieichl  uT  ■  Ai.       

fhadcit  of  rcJ,  nnit  s<  vizrnl  o(  whiio 

coral.  Ii  nuwiin  iJc^tliifroni  BO  [0 
i'    Hd  Ivul.   In  sruwinK  it  pmiTvii  an 

uscT prrptiHiiculardinetian.  Intliv 

Snulh  !iL'u  ihF  little  animal  raiii«!< 
I     tbc  liaH'R  of  inland*  of  ihia  faanl  nm- 

tfrial,  cHTrying  it  iK-arly  to  )hu  niir- 
'  tux  of  llio  wnipT,  lunnins  nt  firat 
I  dingeroiia  ahonla,  which  ulliniatcly 
I     bmnne  fertile  iainnda. 

Dracunruli  an*  thin  long  worms 
I      *hich,  in  very  bol  counlrii'a,  hnW 

hhI  stdw  in  ihp  inii«ru!ar  pnrtx  i>r 
'      lilt  hoiiy,  to  the  Inngih  ol  lour  oi  ' 

I  TV  ordfT  minuses  of  vcmif^ 
:,  ill  more  ur  hm  phoiipliurvao-i 
I     fima  which  enaolM  Ibt^iii  lo 

There  art  forty;  aprdp*  of  animni 

tifUl  in  aimclure  arid  wondvrful  in 

llmt  economy.   They  are  of  a  cylin- 

dncul  fimire,  or  peat  ur  fiirini-l-ahnpiii, 

liul  often  Ilka  ■   m«rigiild  or  row. 

'•,     Tkcj  are  fiiund  firmly  Hied  on  thu 

"    iDckswatibudbylhrpVB.  Th'iyawfl! 

I     gi  cuiiiraci  nl  pirawre.    Tlicy  dc- 

I     vnur  fifh,  crabu,  dtc,  na  well  an  flesh. 

Tlicyiprend  their  nunicFiiui>aniiii,ur 

I     tFnlaciilB,and  ifonv  Min.-n  any  pri'.v, 

j  ijinB  it  tothcmouih.  Ttn-y  are  her- 
maphmdilc,   and  caat  their  yaanii 

I  ftom  ih«ir  mouih ;  and  (hey  often  di- 
Tidc  and  beeoinolwo  Dniinala;  iind 

I,     10  if  cut  inio  arvr/ral  pnrii<,  which,  if 

I       lorn  away,  the  very  ahn'i 

Klect  aclini:r.   Thevini 
■b  water.    They  "havi 
feelinca.  dtrink  in  raK  of  ilanfjur, 
!      and  Eiijoylheliirht,  liut  noeyeahuv 
'     bern  (racEd.  Th>-ycan  dnacU  tlicni 
.     rIic*  to  float  in  the  mis. 

SponoM  are  brlievrd  lo  cnnaiat  ii. 
|,  (tctlaht  Heah,  full  of  amali  nioulha. 
[j     by  which   they  abaurb   and   ejcri 

lh«  pbosphorick  light  aecn  in  ihi 


There  are  t* 

uliE,  srventcpii  Keiu-ra,  anil  Sia  spi- 
[•.-*.  The  tirai  clnaa,  uf  Ion  KitLrii, 
iHifiiata  of  worms  in  vfflHdua  foniis. 
The  Bveciud  an-  worm-like,  wilh  :id- 
'itionai  mid  nioal  uf  thriu  are  \\n- 
Ir  only  willi  llie  microicopc. 

Thi'y  are  produefl  by  niiilure  of 
arionsaubslanci^  in  fluida;  anil  hy 
inm  Bui^naeil  to  be  FponlanLtm^. 
'hile  olhcra  havi'  nTerrcd  tlieir  ori- 


ipaerd,  riev,  lenlila,  peas,  pi 

■  — 1,  Idi^ti'd  eoni,  &r, 

kiniT*  oQ  hrJnKiiiBi 


mtitl  in  waieri  ana  nowrvcr mni^n 
hoiked,  (he  amaller  kinda  appear. 
"intgar,  tw>,  produces  uela,  and  nil 
iiiniiil  flibManrea  in  putreacemi: 
difplny  ihein.  Tlietv  are  nunc  in  fierh 
ittrurpun'KpruiBWBier.  f<>'a 
when  uwd  liir  the  aohiliun, 
t»  ilietn  in  iwaruia. 
_.  -  itch,  aci'Dnline  to  Willan,  is 
ennaedby  an  inaocl,  while,  willieipchr 
reddwh  leEv.  lo  the  lour  hind  iint!'  ••( 
>hirh  ia  npnf iliieil  a  brialtc.  It  iii^iv 
le  ciiaiinEiin<hrd  with  the  microturii.o 
n  the  vewiclen  in  the  jointa,  wlii'ii 
:cri)nipany  Iho  disorucr.  On  ibu 
nnie  aiilli->rity  wr  K'nrn  that  iiin'i 
jf  the  iliwaaea  of  Ihc  akin  arc  occn- 
■uauLtl  by  olher  insects. 

Lewcnhoei-k  aaw  hundredaof  niii- 
mnlruln  in  ihu  apace  uf  apnin  ol 
sand,  and  hi^  says  tun  ihoiiaanil,  Imi 
it  ia  now  Bui>peeli.il  that  lie  row  iIib 
ulliiiinle  niotiuna  of  the  atoms  of  gus 
mil  nor  iinninimt  bnnga.  A  drop  of 
wati'r  containa  hunJr<«*,  all  in  i-x- 
Iri-nie  Bdivity,  awimmin^  or  crawl- 
ini!Wthfnvduniandpuipniie.  They 
appear  10  nibaint  on  the  atoms  of  ili<; 
infusion,  niid  aiiine  pn'y  nn  other^i. 
Some  have  the  fiirtii  nl  flying  dr:i- 


l!,OlhrI 


whiehw 

nirenlly  ennhli'  them  (o  eollert  fiuul. 
some  are  like  plnnla,  wilh  bnneh>  ■> 

and  llic  trunk  and  brnnches  nil.  r- 
natclT  drnw  in  nnd  sptCBil.  Ovlicti 
Biv  like  hydatids,  and  liav«  dicu  e' 
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ncrations  in  the  skin.  And  all  appear 
to  be  hermaphrodites. 

Many  animalculie  have  the  power 
of  resurrection,  and  after  being  dry 
grains  for  years,  revive  again  on 
being  put  in  a  drop  of  water,  and  this 
may  be  repeated  10  or  12  times,  if 
they  are  kept  in  sand,  however  dry. 

They  abound  as  a  sort  of  tadpoles 
in  the  semen  of  all  male  animals, 
from  man  to  the  smallest  insect. 

Tne  foul  matter  of  dirty  teeth 
abound  in  a  sort  of  €^ls.  Diseases  of 
the  skin  are  generally  occasioned  by 
them,  or  they  accompany  such  mor- 
bid parts  in  various  forms. 

The  little  animal  which  makes  ra- 
pid circles  on  water  is  the  gyrinus  or 
water  flea.  When  disturbed  they  dart 
into  the  water.  ' 

Animalcules  are  not  to  be  found  in 
all  fluids.  None  are  to  be  found  in 
wines,  or  any  other  fermented  liquor 
which  has  not  passed  into  the  state 
of  vinegar,  or  which  has  not  become 
completely  vnpid,  neither  ore  they  to 
be  found  in  distilled  or  sprinp  water. 
About  three  hundred  of  these  minute 
animals  are  described  by  nnturaUsts, 
and  arranged  in  fifteen  genera,  or 
families.  The  principal  one  is  called 
vorticr:lla,  from  the  mouth  being  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  short  feelers, 
forming  a  kind  of  fringe  round  the 
head ;  and  by  the  motion  of  these 
feelers  ihey  fo/m  an  eddy  or  vortex 
in  the  water,  which  draws  their  prey 
into  their  mouths.  The  wheel  animal 
has,  also,  the  very  extraordinary  pro- 

Sertyof  reviving  after  it  has  been  h?ft 
ry  for  some  months  on  a  glafis. 

If  paste  made  with  flour  and  water 
is  suffered  to  go  sour,  without  be- 
coming mouldy,  the  surface  will  soon 
be  found  covered  with  an  infinite 
miiiiber  of  minute  living  beinus, 
which,  from  their  general  .*»imilnrity 
to  that  animal,  have  been  called  eels. 
The  same  animals,  or  as  some  au- 
thors think,  a  different  species,  is 
found  in  bad  vinegar,  and  other  mild 
acids.  These  animals  are  viviparous, 
and  their  increase  is  astonishing,  but 
a  hundred  or  more  have  been  .«»een  to 
issue  from  one  single  eel. 

The  volvox  globator,  or  globe  ani- 
mal, is  one  of  the  most  curious  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  animalcules;  it  is  found  in  the 
clearer  kindu  of  stagnant  waters,  and 


often  equals  the  size  of  a  pin'i  head. 
Its  general  colour  is  green,  bnl  it  it 
sometimes  of  a  pale  orange ;  its  mo- 
tions are  irregular  in  all  dircctioni^ 
and  at  the  same  time  rilling  or  gun- 
ning as  if  on  an  axis.  When  micro- 
scopically examined,  it  presents  one 
of  the  most  curious  phenomena  in 
natural  history,  being  always  preg- 
nant with  several  smaller  anmialscrf' 
its  own  kind,  and  these  with  others 
still  smaller. 

Cheese  mites  arc  found  not  onljriii 
cheese,  but  in  preserves,  meal,  dried 
flesh,  and  other  articles  of  domesiiek 
consumption  ;  they  have  as  regular 
a  figure,  and  perform  all  the  func- 
tions of  life,  as  creatures  that  exceed 
them  many  times  in  bulk;  they  have 
a  *l9harp  snout,  and  a  moutn  that 
opens  and  shuts  like  a  mole's:  they 
arc  so  extremely  quick-sighted,  that 
when  they  have  been  once  touched 
with  a  pin,  they  avoid  a  second  touch. 
The  various  parts  of  the  body  are 
^ovcred  with  long  hairs,  and  even 
these  hairs  aro  bristly.  From  the 
eggs  of  the  females  tnc  young  are 
hatched  in  twelve  or  fourteen  days, 
and  are  so  small  that  ninety  millions 
are  not  so  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg. 
Their  manner  of  feeding  is  by  thrust- 
ing alteniately  one  jaw  forward  and 
the  other  back  wanl,  and  in  this  man- 
ner grinding  their  food,  and  after  they 
have  done  feeding  they  seem  to  chew 
the  cud. 

The  win^s  of  insects  afford  an  im 
mense   variety  of  interesting    and 
beautiful  objects.     Some  are  covered 
with  scales,  as  in  the  butterfly  tribe. 
Some  are  adorned  with  fringes  of 
feathers,  and  the  ribs  or  veins  are 
also  feathered,  as  in  many  of  thegnaC 
family,  and  even   thes*>  scales  anif 
feathers  are  ribbed  and  fluted  in  a. 
variety  of  ways.    Tlie  ear^^•ig  is  noe- 
genernlly  known  to  have  wings,  fionv. 
their  boinir  folded  up  on  the  back  into^ 
so  small  a  compass.    In  size  wingi^ 
differ  as  much  as  in  every  other  par- — 
ticiilar,  some  are  so  minute  as  to  b^^ 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  others  are^ 
several  inches  in  length.    The  elytra^ 
or  wing-ca.«<es,  of  many  insects  ar^^ 
beautil'ully  transparent  objects,  surli^ 
as  those  of  the  boat-fly,  the  grass—— 
hopper  tribe,  and  many  of  theminu 
cicada*,  or  frog-hoppers,  &c. 


The  greater  part  of  the  head  o:^ 
most  flics  is  taken  up  by  two  pmta<^ 
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vhich  on  minute  exainina-  ] 
I  common  ma^ifier  seem 
rulated,  or  similar  to  net 
icse  are  the  animals'  eyes, 
t  of  an  immense  number 
enses.  In  the  libcllula.  or 
there  have  been  counted 
•f  26.000  of  a  hexagonal 
1  bn I liant  polish.  Theevce 
nd  lobsters,  and  all  that 
isist  of  lenses  of  a  square 

e  ponds  in  the  interiour  of 
t  is  found  that  in  some 
fiey  soon  abound  in  vari- 
rhe  soil  having  been  un- 
in  remote  ages  the  spawn 
n  the  sand,  the  fish  being 
the  access  of  water  just  as 
>f  animalculs  are  revived 
I  the  vegetable  8ul)stances 
id  into  which  they  may 
conveyed  by  the  circula- 
plant. 

incts  of  animals  are  their 

practices  resulting  from 
I  forms  and  natunu  pow- 
'  fly,  swim,  crawl,  run, 
t  and  locate  agreeably  to 
dive  experienced  conve- 
i  the  young  universally 

habits  of  their  parents, 
ion  becomes  their  nature 
peculiarities  in  each  kind, 
replenish  the  earth,  pro- 
ense  fertility,  and  become 

necessary  parts  of  a  ge- 

of  orgamck  life. 

lals  display  varied  and 
sUigcncc,  but  we  notice 
acts  which  rewmble  our 
8,  the  species  of  the  mo- 
led the  tailor-bird,  asto- 
iwing  two  leaves  together 
ible  nbres  as  with  a  needle 
for  its  nest.  The  night- 
!ii,  robin,  Ac.  arc  other 

lis  derive  their  h^at  and 
»wer  from  the  chymicnl 
n  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air 
gmist  elements  in  the 
TtB  equivalent;  and'their 
)comotion  from  reacting 
[flcles  against  the  earth, 
r. 

lion  is  also  evidenced  in 
of  trees  from  slips  and 
'  polype  and  worms  from 
lents,  and  of  the  renewal 
V(.L.  ni.  5 


of  the  claws  of  crabs  and  lobsters 
with  all  their  nerves  and  parts  io 
perfection. 

The  power  of  reproduction  in  in- 
sects is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
parts  of  their  economy.  On  behead- 
mg  a  slug,  a  now  head  with  all  its 
complex  appurtenances  will  grow 
again ;  so  will  the  feet  of  a  Salaman- 
der and  the  claws  of  lobsters.  The 
end  of  a  worm  split  produces  two 
perfect  headsj  and  if  cut  into  throe 
pieces  the  middle  reproduces  a  per- 
fect head  and  tail. 

The  periods  of  gestation  are  the 
same  in  the  horse  and  ass,  or  eleven 
months  each.  In  the  camel  twelve 
months.  In  the  elephant  two  years 
and  in  the  lion  but  ive  months  :  in 
the  do/|r  and  cat  two  months :  in  tlie 
cow  nme  months,  and  in  ii<heep  five 
months.  The  hen  sits  21  days,  the 
goose  30,  and  the  duck  30. 

In  1813,  a  boa  constrictor  was 
killed  in  the  isle  of  France,  14  feet  6 
inches  long;  in  his  stomach  were 
found  several  animals,  as  monkeyfl, 
Ac,  half  digested. 

There  are  81  species  of  lacerta  or 
lizard,  of  which  the  crocodile,  the  al- 
ligator, and  ffuana  are  the  chief. 
Those  in  England  are  very  inoffen- 
sive, timid  creatures,  and  one  species 
is  the  water  newt,three  or  four  inches 
long. 

Twelve  species  of  crotfsdiles  have 
been  distinguished,  four  of  which 
are  called  alligators  and  two  gaviala. 
Those  of  the  Nile  are  the  largest, 
but  they  are  now  very  uncommon  ; 
at  least  in  lower  Egypt  where  a  cro- 
codile would  be  regarded  as  a  great 
curiosity.  Their  form  is  that  of  a 
lizard,  sometimes  thirty  feet  long, 
and  nine  or  ten  feet  round.  The 
body  is  covered  with  scales,  hard 
enough  to  turn  a  musket  ball ;  with 
a  mouth  several  feet  long,  filled  with 
teeth  like  a  saw.  They  pursue  their 
prev  with  agility,  but  cannot  turn, 
ana,  therefore,'  are  easily  escaped  : 
but  whatever  is  once  caught  is  nela 
fast,  and  if  large  drownca.  They 
roar  like  a  bull,  and  in  winter  arc  si^ 
to  be  torpid.  The  females  lay  from 
thirty  to  one  hundred  eggs  in  a  sea- 
son, but  they  are  destroyed  by  the 
ichneumon ;  and  some  species  oi 
tortoi8cd(?stroys  their  young^.  "nic^ 
nrc  80  tenacious  of  life  that  it  Is  voT  v 
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Ti"  iin^ffn'*-:^*  rn.v-on  .11  -errvrinj  jiacs-*  ir»'  >.  ^rni»js.w'tti  vo 
■m  ^tr^^twi  ,v  n-msr  :ii»*  >hiv  n:o  ^.^^  C.ufn  s  ic.  w:tii  *rra: 
•,r/>i.^4.  inH  ti XI n? 'Iit'ir  miller  ^'aietf 
n'M  -liP  /r-i'inrl.  triil  n  'lii.awiv  -iiev 
rnovi>  .if^rkwiril  :tnrl  lunvini.  ':if 
r!?»"  f "»'!'•■  I rr.nsf  ^*r.th  ;m  .h'T;V'»  nui- 
r-on  TT^y  nio^Tly  .*wTiliiw  rhrir 
f'x*'!  fT\*\r»-^.  Th**  h»»arf  p« !'■!*>!■«»'!»  -wo 
^-xT  f\r»  anH  on**  v^nTji'lt*.  inri  -hi'v 
•ill  'if'Hth'*.  Hoa'i'  ^nH  yiir»r.«  k.il 
dn'!  'Kwrir  tn^m  Tn#*y  live  on  i.-irni  •*!'  '■'  '"jf  *  '^**  knowlt'ili 
'/r  n  vir.if**r '-ifri'T  •*»!'  or  ff'^^h.  T:i«*  Ti«*<'h:»n:oai  stnirriin:  or"  th« 
boT  ^'»n'<frr?or  .a  from  rw^nTv  \t  *^^  bi>*iy.  P't'ifioio-sy  trta 
rhiffy  iti<  fr<»f  lon^  !»n'i  ■»  rapr^hU^  powf^r*  hy  whu'h  tiiey  proc 
of  J! /'I ! If ►■»;»{/  rl.T.  r;ilv.a,  or  ni»-n  '*'?'i-'"*  •"  the  living bodv. 
vfrhol*-  fif-i*  friij|iiri2  fii*^-  ^k-^n^^  hv  i-'y 'rtat.*oi  liista^it^anj  ih« 
rh'-  *fp  riifth  of  .f *  f/,UU  .  if  u:»»ially  *"n.s.  rhr"  classitoarion  of 
^ .» » f-h r »  'J  f , r.  V  S /  ) I ;i r» /i n tf  f r 1 1 n  .  ''•? ■  •'^■i  -V-so^Ui'y .  T'l * rj /u i 
rh'  IrTftfi/h  of  ;i  fr'f  n^nr  'h*-  ;ilao'<»  '^^  <^:jr':.  and  nudic.nt's  to  i> 
w\i'r*-  niuiuul*  if/,f*,T  wHtt-r,  arid  irs  **"•''  ir.oludr.'s  the  ^faftria 
tU  *fr\,*  nvi  ytrwt  r*  »r*  hi  n^iov*-,  fnr  !  P^f^rm.zrtt  is  the  art  of  com; 
rf  hni  rro  |ioiw/,ri  fnuy*  Th#-  rol'i-  'nt-dicints,  and  Po-<tiloirydi 
hr'm  ff'irn  rhirr/ f/r  forty  fif-r,     Thr    tl*^  dose?.  ^      • 

The  human  body  consists 
240  honf'S, 
9  kinds  of  articulationi 
inpB, 
1(»0  cartilnjEres  and  lif^nme 
4(N)  inuHcles  and  tendons. 
100  nerves ; 


rfuv''\  i*t  «(i/ftrid  firiiikf  found  on 
diirn»  IiiIIh  m  r.tifdnrid  h  jMrferfly 
hiiiriilf  «■,  fin  nrfotlif-rpi.  fxt-vyt  on*-, 
find  rrio^f  of  till  Ml  iiiity  \w  liiin*-/!. 
'I'lif  rniilc  Mniikc  in  frnm  r*  to  R  for*! 
tmi|f,  liiii  Amn  fioi  iitlirk,  nnd  kivi-h 
WNttiitiii  liy  ihf  iioiHf  of  rnllliii'T  iff* 
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(Mutes  blood,  arturie*,  veins,  gUnd?, 
Momach,  intesiiaps,  liingt,  hoari, 
bfcr,  kidneys,  lymphilicka,  iocteaif, 
■nd  Ihiee  skins,  Ihe  epidermis,  t\,L- 
Rte  mueossum,  and  ihn  true  skin,  he- 
Dulh  which  IE  theiclacolIulaBn,  dix- 
Uibuled  ihtough  the  syslein,  nlnl 
■mounding  enery  muaclu  and  fibfi', 
netf  arlery,  Tcin,  nerve,  and  lyni- 

The  FimilHtar;  Bystem  mnsiais  ot 
Ar  hrarl  and  artcnra,  and  of  iht 
leini  and  lungs.  The  comprPSBion.nr 
■ritale  of  the  left  auricle,  Sotfca  ihr 
nti  blood  into  the  Bruries;  ilialhpn 
brought  bftck  nurple  by  (he  veinb  tu 
Ikf  nghl  (uriclc  comprtuMd  by  n 
llirough  Ihc  lungs,  and  leddenrdftntl 
nviGud,  IS  paswd  by  the  pulmonary 
v«nj  to  tho  left  auiide,  whif^hfipf  1^ 
t  lEuQ  [tarouAti  the  syatem.  " 
iiTlie  economy  of  .If  nnirn! 


these.  The  aneries  fell  behind  the 
wind-pipe  are  Ihe  carotid:  the  atlery 
which  rum  over  :ha  jaw  bone,  and 
ite  btanehea  which  aupply  the  lips 
and  face,  is  the  facial  or  labial  ar- 
tery and  a  branch  of  Ihe  carolid. 
The  ariery  felt  at  ihe  temples  is  a 
seventh  branch  of  ibe  carotid,  and 
called    ihc  temporal   artery.     The 

rtery  which  paascs  inside  of  the 

rm  19  called  humeral. 
Bonea  are  cnmpaied  of  gflatinoue 


re  flriiblc    In  ihc^ 


It  and  II 


nalles 


tgotiilicnl  and  moat  despiaed. 
The  vii'iBcalion  of  the  blood  ip- 

Sra  10  arise  from  itachmtcalcsiti- 
iiion  wilh  aiygen.  which  Iherehy 
pining  with  iiaprevioua  motion,  ihm 
Botion  rectiveJ  by  ihe  blood  is  ani- 
Bil  heat  and  the  power  and  energy 
of  the  system,  or  the  prinriple  and 
ctuae  itf  vitality.  The  aneriea  di?- 
Dibule  iiniTeraatly,  and  the  diatin<-i 
nina  absorb  univeraaliy,  takine  iiji 
the  nitrogen  of  the  air  at  the  skin, 
■nd  the  carbon  of  the  syiteiri. 
Hence  the  chymical  combination? 
in  the  lungs,  expiration ofcoibi 


I  ; 


I.  nilky  substance  called  cAyl<, in  whii^'li 
)i  state  the  lacteal  abaorhtnw  convrv 
j,  It  to  thebloudncar  IhehcBrI,1hroiigIi 
I'  which  it  passes  la  the  tunga  and  be 
|,    cnmea  blood. 

I'  Thare  ars  41  artcriea  or  gren\ 
li  branchcR  which  have  received  nami '» 
l!    The  pulmonary  proceeda  from  tin 

light  ventricle  of  the  contractipit 
I'  hiitrt  to  the  air-cells  of  the  liini:^ 
'     He  oirrla  from   the    left    ventrii.1' 

through  ibe  ayatcm,  and  after  Hsinx 
f   lo  Ibe  6ral  rb,  crosaes  in  an  arcl 

iW  llutaz  and  belly,  and  dividi-i 

ialo  two.    Olbera  are  bnadiee  oi 


The  bones  in  the  head  conaiBi  of— 

1.  Frontal  or  corona!. 

2.  Pariclal. 

3.  TempnraL 

4.  OccepitaL 
B.  Sphenoid. 
6.  Ethmoid. 
T.  Naaal. 

EL  tlnguaL 
9.  Cheek. 

10.  Upper  jaw. 

11.  Palate. 

12.  Spongy  or  noatriL 

13.  Vomer  or  naaaL 

14.  Lowerjaw. 

Iliere  are  three  sutures,  the  coro- 
nal, the  aagiital,  end  the  lamboidal. 
The  head  has  TT  muscles. 
B  for  iheeyea  and  eye-lids 
1  for  Ihe  nose. 
6  for  the  lipa. 
8  for  the  jaw. 
II  for  ihe  tongue. 
II  for  ihelaryni. 
11  Ibltheear. 

IT  for  maliona  of  Iha  head  and 
neck. 
1  to  move  the  hairy  acalp,  and 
another  the  eye-brows. 

The  muscles  of  the  human  jnw 
eicrt  a  force  of  B34  lbs.  and  ihoac  of 
maaliffs,  wolves,  &.c.  far  more.  The 
force  is  produced  by  the  awcUinc  of 
the  muscles  in  the  middle,  and  dila- 
ting again.     The  entire   i 


iet>/ 


.  h™llh. 

TJinae  moaclea  which   perform   in-      \ 
voluntary  molions   receive  nervM 
fivm  the  qiinal  marrow  and  c«i«- 


Il 


li 


;; 
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brum,  and  those  volimury  firom  the '  clea  are  f.)ur.  w;th  tea  auxiliary,  kbA 

th-f  cDtitracting  are  six,  with  foor 
auxiliary. 

The  larynx,  or  organ  of  Toioe,  ii  • 
cavity  composed  of  moveable  piccc& 
twice  as  large  in  men  as  women. 
Its  five  cartilages  are  moved  by 
eifht  pair  of  muscles  and  fifteen 
otner  pairs  are  connected  vtrith  ita 


cerebellum. 

>'«rw  bom  infants  are  twenty-one 
inches  long,  and  weigh  from  10  to  15 
lbs. 

The  four  front  teeth  *in  each  mw 
ci>iae  first  in  eight  or  ten  months ; 
four  canine  or  eye  teeth  in  ten 


tile 

mon:hs;  the  sixteen  grinders  «'«>»«.  "''JSj  cowers 

twelveto  fouruenmonlhs.  At  twen-  ;  ^'"^  powers- 

ty-two  or  twt-nty-four  years,  four.     The  small  intestines  are  four  or 


other  grinders  come,  making  thirty- 


six. 


five  times  longer  than  the  whole 
bodyof  the  body  to  which  they  belong. 

Absorbents  which  convey  chyle  to  j\ic  spleen,  of  which  the  use  has 

the  thoracick  duct  are  called  lacteals;  not  been  discovenni.  is  found  in  all 

and  those  which  collect  other  fluid:*  vertebral  animals,  it  u  alwavs  near 

in  th»?  syatfrm,  and  convey  them  to  the  stomach,  and  near  the  first  m 

the  sami;  duct  an>callcd!ymphaticks.  those  that  have  several. 

The  ^U-hladdrr  in  the  human 
subject  IS  in  the  shape  of  a  pear,  and 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  It  hes  on 
the  concave  side  of  the  liver.  It 
sometimes  forms  calculus  secretions, 
which,  in  passine  to  the  duodenum 
create  great  pain  and  danger. 

The  diaphragm  is  the  membrane 
which  divides  the  thorax  from  the 
abdomen. 


Thf;  lactcals,  lymphaticks.  and  their 
glands,  the  mesenterick  glands,  and 
tn<:  ihoracirk  duct,  are  the  absorbent 
system.  The  fluids  taken  up  bv  the 
ly  mphaticka  are  prepared  by  the  lym- 
phatick  glands ;  ana  the  chyle  is  pre- 
pared by  the  niysenlerick  gland,  be- 
fore either  pass  into  the  thoracick 
duct,  situated  on  the  riidit  side,  near 
the  tirsi  vertebne  of  the  loins.  It 
aaronds  to  the  left  side  of  the  neck, 
nnd  eni'.TS  the  venous  sjrstcm  at  un 


The  diastole  is  the  expansion  of 


angle  formed  by  the  subclavian  and   the  heart.  &c. ;  and  the  systole  is  its 
jucrular  vi;ins,  in  the  passage  of  the !  contraction. 


Venous  blood  to  the  lungs. 

The  chfst,  filled  by  the  lungs,  ex- 
len'ls  from  the  neck  to  the  pit  of  tho 
stomach,  and  is  lined  with  the  pleu- 
ra, a  firm  fibrous  membrane.  The 
lungs  arc  large  spongy  substances; 


The  skeleton  of  a  man  weighs 
from  12  to  16  lbs.  and  the  blood '2t  or 
28  lbs. 

In  monstrous  births  without  brains, 
the  functions  of  vitality  proceed. 


anifthe  right  lung  is  divided  intDj  A  female  skeleton  of  the  same  age 
thrte  lobes,  or  divisions,  and  the  j  is  smaller  than  a  male  The  head, 
If  ft  into  two.    They  are  of  lighter :  hamls.  andfet-t  nro  smaller,  th«^  nock 


colour  in  youth  than  ace,  glos^v  and 
elaj*tlrk.  They  join  the  windpipe, 
heart,  and  spine,  hut  in  other  part;* 
are  free.  They  are  composed  of 
cellR,  of  innumerable  ramiticniions 
of  blootl-vessels  in  the  cells,  for  ex- 
posure to  the  inspire')  air,  an  1  of 
ncrve.<(  and  lymphaticks. 

Tlie  wind-pipe  is  composed  of  pix- 
teen  oreightwn  cartilaeinousrinirR. 
about  the  twelfth  of  an  inch  broad, 
and  jmncd  by  elastic  ligaments. 

Tlie  diaphragm,  whose  action  com- 
pr('ss/>s  or  dilates  the  lungs,  and  tm 
which  they  rest,  is  a  fleshy  parti- 
tion which  divides  the  chest  from 
the  belly.  It  is  arched  towards  the 
lungs,  but  flattens  during  a  strong 
inspiration,  and  rises  during  a 
■trong  expiration.  The  dilating  mus- 


lonffi-r,  the  pelvis  wider  and  deeper, 
and^  the  prominences  less. 

The  specifick  gravity  of  blood  is 
from  10^5  to  1125,  and  its  tempera- 
ture is  from  97^  to  102°. 

The  human  fiiruro  is  equal  to  ten 

fates.    One-third  fn>m  the  crovm  to 

the  forehead;  one  to  the<'liin;  t«>  ths 

pit  of  the  collar  hones  two-thirds; 

frt)m  the  pit  to  bottom  of  the  breast 

one ;  from  the  bottom  of  the  breast 

to  the  navel  one ;  from  thence  to  the 

irivatesone;  to  the  knee  two;  the 

mee  half;  from  the  lower  part  of  ths 

mce  to  the  ancle  two ;   an<l  to  the 

."ole  hn^f: — in  nil   ten.     When  the 

anns  are  extended,  the  distance  <rf 

the  tips  of  the  longest  fingers  are 

equal  to  the  height.     From  one  side 

of  the  breast  to  the  other  ie  tvro 
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faces;  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow 
two ;  from  this  to  the  root  of  the  little 
finger  two.  The  sole  of  the  foot  is  a 
sixib  of  thelu;ie|it.  The  thumb  equal 
to  the  uose.  The  teats  and  pit  be- 
tween the  collar-bones  of  a  woman 
is  an  equilateral  triangle.  The  length 
of  the  face  aiid  hands  is  ec^ual.  Such 
are  the  proportions  of  pamters  and 
sculptors  in  perfect  figures. 

The  facial  angle  is  the  horizontal 
angle  formed  by  aline,  parallel  to  the 
bottom  of  the  nose,  with  another  line 
torn  the  levei  of  the  upper  jaw  to  the 
ridge  of  the  frontal  bone.    It  is 

In  Euroi>eans         fiom75to85° 

In  American  Indians  73j^ 

In  Africans  70 

In  ourang  outangs  65 

In  monkeys  67 

In  dogs  40 

In  sheep  30 

In  a  horse  23 

The  number  of  teeth  at  maturity  is 
thirty-two,  or  sixteen  in  each  jaw. 
The  eight  front  ones  are  called  cut- 
ting teeth;  and  the  two  next  on  each 
aide  are  called  dog  or  eye  teeth.  The 
two  next  are  two  pointed  teeth ;  and 
the  three  next  on  each  side  are  called 
molares,  or  grinders.  The  two  last 
are  called  wisdom  teeth,  as  they  are 
cut  last. 

Teeth  are  phosphate  of  lime  and 
cartilage,  but  the  enamel  is  without 
cartilage. 

The  teeth  of  an  adult  have  a  specif- 
ick  gravity  of  2.27;  and  those  of 
children  2.08. 

The  brain,  under  the  skull,  is  in- 
rested  with  the  dura  mater,  a  mem- 
brane with  arteries. 

Within  the  dura  mater,  and  adhe- 
ring to  the  brain  is  the  pia  maters  a 
very  fine  transparent  membrane, 
filled  with  blood-vessels ;  but  a  finer 
membrane  lies  above  this,  called 
membrana  arachnoidea. 

The  brain  is  called  the  encefhalm. 
Its  portions  are  the  cerebrum^  which 
occupies  the  top  and  front  of  the 
skull;  the  cerdbdlum^  which  restn 
^on  the  base  of  the  skiill  behind,  and 
separated  from  the  cerebrum  by  a 
fold  of  the  dura  mater ;  and  the  mc- 
dulla  obfonsrata^  or  comirvencemftnt 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  which  projects 
upward  into  the  centre  of  the  enco- 
pnalon. 


The  whole  is  composed  of  soft 
pulpy  matter,  in  various  convolution 
ana  prominences. 

The  cerebrum  has  three  lobes,  or 
round  parts;  the  middle  called  the 
corpus  ciillosum :  and  it  consists  of 
two  kinds  of  matter,  the  outside  red- 
dish-gray, and  the  middle  bluish- 
white,  and  softer. 

The  cerebellum  has  two  lobes,  and 
is  of  firmer  consistence  than  the  cere- 
brum. 

The  medulla  oblongata  lies  between 
the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum  and  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  from 
which  it  is  separated  bv  a  streaked 
medullary  part,  called  tne  pons  va- 
rolii. 

The  spinal  marrow  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  medulla  oblongata^  which, 
unlike  the  cerebrum^  has  the  bluish- 
white  outside  and  the  reddish-grav 
inside.  It  is  divided  down  the  niiti- 
dlc,  and  enclosed  by  the  pia  and  dura 
mnter. 

The  four  are  considered  as  the  com- 
mon sensorium.  The  cerebnim  being 
the  organ  of  sensation;  the  cerebel- 
lum of  the  will,  and  the  medulla  ob- 
longata and  spinal  marrow  extend- 
ing their  functions  to  the  system. 
The  weight  is  nearly  four  pounds  in 
a  male  tmult,  and  in  the  female  not 
so  much. 

A  tenth  part  of  the  whole  mass  of 
bloodiscontinuallyintheencephalon. 

From  various  pans  of  the  encepha- 
lon,  and  from   the  spinal  marrow, 

ftass  white  medullary  chordsin  paral- 
el  waving  threads,  and  invested  at 
first  with  the  dura  mater,  and  then 
with  a  cellular  membrane.  They 
run  in  pairs ;  and  one  is  for  sense,  the 
other  for  motion,  when  both  objects 
are  to  be  effected.  They  often  unite 
in  a  knotty  cluster,  called  ganglion*, 
which  send  out  more  fibres;  and 
some  difierent  nerves,  unite  in  net- 
work, called  pUxut. 

Nine  pairs  proceed  fi^m  the  ence- 
phalon,  and  thirty  from  the  spinal 
marrow. 

Modem  physiolocists  divide  the 
vital  powers  into  muscular  contrac- 
tility, nervous  agencv,  sensorial 
power,  and  orpnnick  affinities.  The 
origin  of  these  modes  of  excitepient 
appears  to  be  the  power  which  is  de 
nvcd  by  the  lungs  from  the  eT\«r^^ 
i of  the  atmosphere;  whicH  energy  \b 
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traiMfciTed  by  tbern  lo  tba  blood  and  .  of  voluntary 
totheayalem.   The gaa respuvd con-    """'   '^"  ~" 
lists  essentially  of  atoms  in  citcular 
motion;  bychymicalunionaponion 
of  these  part"    ''"  "■" -  -■-- 


IT  ptiag  puB, 
id  this  pan  i*  conaiderad  at  (bt 
eliruTR,  which  appears  to  be  ihs 

being  remoied,  losing  ilt  powsn 

IB- 1  of  sensation :  while,  if  the  cerebellum 


fened  lo  the  system. 

The  prime  agent  in  anima]  „^  I  mal  loaea  the  power  of  toImiot 
terns  Lb  dcBcribId  lo  be  the  cellular    """"«■.-  T^"  '"P^"  of  feeling  in  this 


,  ,. ^mbrsnes,  whith  extend 

through  every  pari  of  the  body,  ua- 
j : landfunctiom.  Il 


„  ,_ ,  _..  depend 

•n  Ihcfaciliiv  of  its  eonlrartionB. 
Tlio  cnuae  of  niuBcuIar  conlrae- 
prodiiced  nucnerous  ihi-o- 

Riingled  animal  experience,  hut 
:  regarded  ihc  power  of  musciea 
owera  perse.  NervouB  agcney 
1 1 BU  prod  uced  numerous  tbtarica, 
lervcB  being  considered  as  aepa- 
from  the  general  identity  of  ihr 


tilily 


been  cxumined  a 
aubBlnnui'S,  and 
iy  perdotuLJ. 


oblongata,  and  adjoining  part  of  the 

a  wiiBl  is  call^  tone,  ami  These  facta  being  eatabLished  by 
irioua  cipcrimenis  on  living  «m- 
alB,  often  exceedingly  anel,  It  may 
!  hoped  thai  ihey  wdl  not  be  re- 
galed from  molivea  of  wanton  curi- 

In  Icei  complicated  snimaii,  Mr. 
cil  found  the  nerves  for  diflennl 
purposes  more  decidedly  diacinci 
than  in  the  liigher  classes. 

In  the  fa:luB.  the  first  part  of  the 
nervouB  syBitiB  thai  is  formed  ia  Iha 
spinal  marrow  J   the  upper  pari  erf 
which  ia  GnlargHl,   and  the  brain 
BucccrdB-.   The  Btiisorial  powers  are 
not  developed  lill  the  frame-worh  of 
the  body  ia  matured  i  and  their  con- 
tinuance depends  on  the  perfect  co- 
operation of  the  circulaliDg  aystent. 
eonsidcTB  the  brain  aa  a  eol- 
)f  diBiinci  orfjsna,  the  form 
innfion  of  which  diBlingui^ 
liectunl  powera  and  predo- 
IT  puBAinna  of  individuala.  Ill 
lii  are  three — oiganick,  sensi- 
_.  .,_..liiiieHeetuBl;  loeachoftheae 
pvrposi's  he  assijzns  a  particular  or- 
gan.    He  divides  the  pansofiheen- 
crphalon  into  twemy-aeven  orgnna, 
in  three  etassca ;  those  of  organick 
life  one;  those  of  senaalion  and  per- 
ception; and  thoBc  whieh   relata  la 
teaBonini;  and  in  idled  ual  energy,  on 
the  veriei  and  Fmooin  part  of  iha 
forehead,  which  rxpanos  aa  animals 
advance  in  intellect. 

In  caara  whore  the  brain  has  bee* 
removpd,  there  has  bien  no  produc- 
tinn  of  heal  from  ri-apu-atioii  aitifi- 
eially  kipi  up.— BrodU. 

When  tho  nerves  to  anypinndara 
ituured  or  divided,  (he  secreiion  eftha 
eland  is  modified  in  qusntirv  or  aut- 
Vny.-Uomt. 

The  brain  itself  apneara  to  havr       Mne  pair  of  nerves  Ibsuc  fromthi 
etfimctipnallke  the  nerves;  th(    hrain,  and  the  oiher  thiMy-one  from 
if  it  mav  be  eul  away  or  |  ihe  srinol    marrow.     The   nervooa 
llhoulalTectingthe  power  I  iyslem  has  an  inielligcree :   which 


made  by  Mr.  Chsrlva  Bell,  who 
prnvea  thai  norveaatenol  sini;lr,  but 
tliat  ilie  eombinaiion  posacsacB  dif- 

uniii-dforconvenienceofdisitibution, 
while  (heir  office  and  their  originnrc 
disiinei.    The  tonpe,  forexomple, 
hna  nervouB  papillie  for  tairte,  and 
oihrrs  for  feeling;  one  sort  commu- 
nicate pain  or  feeling,  and  ihc  other 
:he  senae  of  laate.    Mr.  Bell  ahows 
that  the  nerves  whieh  proceed  from 
ihefronl  and  bach  of  iheaprnal  mar- 
row have  totally  different  functil^n^ 
Ihouich  ihey  spread  through  ihesya- 
tem  in  pntra  and  in  contact.    Thoae 
which  issue  frorn  the  pOBlerior 
might  be  cut  mthoui  eonvui»in„  .... 
musdi's;    hut    the    mere   touching 
ihoae  from  the  anterior  part  prod 
cfs  convulaiona.  One  set  he  finds 
perform  ihi^  funrtionn  of  sinsslii 
and  ihF-  will,  exquisitely  BensiiJe  and 
universally  ditluaed;  ihr  oihe 
are  co^inceted  viilh  the  funetio 
rcBpiraiinn,    circulation,    aecn 
and  iBuacular  molio:i. 
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ly  liTec  weighs  dgbtIt  4 


1    coBgulales  in  w 
I    boitinK  i    and  coneisu 
soda,  phosphate  arUme, 


of  BelatiDa, 
■naammo- 

—     i'be  cnioi  contauu  subphoa- 
--.......  ,      1    phalfl  of  iron,  and  some  soda  and 

ogt  20  times  ui  a  minule,    albiunen. 
foot  every  6-2S  minutta;        Venoua  blood  ia  dark  or  erimaani 
but  resioied  toitared  colour  bjr pass- 
ing Ibcough  [he  lungs. 

~''ie  heart,  by  iie  muacular  Coa- 
Iion,  diBiribuies  (wo  ounces  of 
d  from  aevenly  to  ei^ty  times 


feet  in  M 
Bch  way.  The  Junge  hold 
.  each  expiration  1.37G  of 
1 1B  converted  intocarboo- 


!3  feet  in  24  hi 


learly  23 : 

o  bulk,  per  reuiirauon,  ii>  _,  .  , 
0.12  per  minute,  or  only  '  The  apinid  cord  la  formed  in  the 
■I  a  foot  in  24  hours.  The  f'^'us  before  the  brain,  and  animals 
lapired  and  expired  is  ex-  "' 


If  then  the  i 
mirkm 


.    .    jspe-        Thest 
ion  of  oxy-    the  papil 


jbonick  Bcid,  ba  ihc  ini 

d  and  Dolton  be  taken  Bi 

ind  the  absolute  heat  ofE 

I  0(  oxygen,  BB  SlU"  ;  [ho        The  sense  o 

wtween  inspired  oxye;=n    ^nd  pahie,  by 

carbonickawdiai-KS"  f"'   -■"- 


;    piilK. 


of  feeling  is  crealed  by 
apiiiiE  of  the  skin,  eonsiating  of 
:  white  nervous  fibrea,  which 
ihemselvea  when  the  sense  of 

e  by  (he  tongua 


th 


or  688=  X  23  =  158M° 
16911.6°  in  all,  for  heat 
'  '    ordinary  reapiralion 


e  alimenis  arc  gum,  jcily, 
:en.  oil,  sugar,  and  adds. 
lUmenlB  are  g-rfafins,  or 
Unas  the  while  of  an  cag, 
muKuUr  fibres,  and/ai, 
ind  milk. 
D  northern  climates  com- 


1  IB  to 


Agr  1 


ith  phoapho 
rt  of  the  bloc 


"Hie  sense  of  hearing  is  eFTected 


vibrations  to  the  i 
where  nervous  fibres 
The  drum  of  the  ea: 
mfin&rana  Ct/mpai 


distribute! 


convo>;ed  to  four  bonea 

in  the  internal  cavity,  which  again 
propagate  the  vibration  to  a  doubk 
ipiroi  cavity,  called  the  vo^iUa. 

The  eye  ia  an  oplical  inalrument. 
The  outer  coat  ia  tbe  tcifrofic/r  mem- 
brane. The  fore  part  is  the  comna, 
made  up  of  eoncentrick  layers.  Be- 
tween this  and  the  former  lies  the 
whiteof  the  eye,  covered  b>rthBmem- 
firana  eonjiinrtiTa,  that  linet  the  out- 
side of  the  eye-lida. 

Within  the  eclerot'ca,  and  eoncen- 
trick with  it,  is  the  i^iaroid  mem- 
brane. At  the  back  part  it  is  perfo- 
rated by  ihe  oplich  nerve,  whero  it 
formB  the  retina,  which  covers  the 
Dlioroid. 

About  ihri^fourthB  of  the  glob* 
ire  filled  with  the  vitreiuu  hununn, 
fiJis  Ifia  while  of  an  egfc    InlronXv 


r>  ^ijc;    If  KT  Jtiert  m  af^  ^  i^  ■■■' 
-      -  -    -        -----  -  ,,  ^  £fc^  ngi^ 


l.riKiwl )  inriitiytA  luurOil  tijn. 
'>..I'I  (I'll  >f.'',iiBtL«h.  bf  RenL 


?rniv. 


M.fi  !»t  t,l*<;k  > 


;    ;iaT:=z  3i>  dMiuii  FaTtef  aei«M 

.rin«btte 

-    I  Ihii  way  ihe  kqn  I 

mod  oidfrl*  •cfaool :  M  pnMHr 
i(3iu!rnon  could,  in  a  few  nwMt^ 
icil  bav  miDy  pnaoo*  van  ■■  t 
miud  Kimpin*,  and  ptcMstlf  da- 
inite  ibeir  win  bj  Iha  dmw 
line  of  Ihrir  cIoibM.     SunkTi 


I"  l.u>l  l.k>.l  )H«T,Wi:n:  n( 


' :  nnii  dlhtr  hlind  prr*OIU^  plafnl  U 
'  card*  bv  ddtTBlrlf  prickmg  Htm 
-•"'-   -  pin.     A  FVenrh   lad^  coalj 
n  fimre  dincF*,  ■ewtmmboBr, 
rtiid  hiT  n(«iU.    'HienrtD^ 


rv  ihiiia  h"  "nw,  (iini-untl)-  (iir- 
tirii'  miA  niiMakiriK  '■»•■  ihiiiE  for 
I'll'  r.  Pi'-runn  Ih'  miiiwlFri'd  uf 
If  I'ldiiuml  Mirfaitii^  and  in-  hnd 
kI'H  fif  t)ii-  Mrt  uf  li|^t  and 


II  Mf  null  liki'  pill- 
II-  H  iiiimii-i  Hiio  a  pini.  Ha  roiilH 
I  riin-nm  hinr  inn  lihunr  eoiiltl 
'k  iHI'KnilHn  ihr  RKim.  Hi>Mid 
■  I Y  "I'-w  iihirrt  wan  a  niiw  drlinlii. 
I  ruli'iinvp  jiriMpi-rt  hn  call'ict  n 
w  kiiidiiriiniiiB.  wlH'ilbiiitiwuiid 
!■  una  <NttH>hnl,  hn  nitl  hit  thuiwhl 
li'i'fudid  mil  RHM'ar  Ml  lanti- lu  ihin 
i'iiiiilii>vdii1*t  finlhuhf  oihi-r; 
d  nil  vii'Winir  tlip  Minii'  ubji-Fi  wiili 
III  I'ti'R,  III-  mid  lliry  a|i|Hiirnl 
iri'imlNrur.  llraiKluihit^irhDiii 
r.  CliiHvhkii  niHT-ilnl  iipiiii,  di- 
iilii-il  il  imlpMiiiiiKln'"'')  uibI,  ai 
•1.  liKil  Rriiit  (tiniridijr  in  (lini-iitiK 

Sir  ItviTint  lliiiiH'  iiHirhnI  mrnr 
iitiH  in  miiiii  wiih  ri'Hidli>  I'lBrily 
iiiht tn ihiw i>f I 'himu-Idrn.  Thr: 
util  iiu.  Irll  llip  iiniiii'  oTaiiv  ulyi'i: 


n  aurvi^yar  and  planner  of  lOM*  in 
llirbyahire.  Whenaacnaeibwanlci 
,  ill'.'  Dilii;r  Koaea  are  culdnted  «)» 

The  colour  of  the  akiD  dcp«odi  oo 
ihn  colour  of  iho  rele  muccmiim,  ■ 
wifl  gclniinoua  cellular  nbtltnce. 
which  lies  betwcfn  the  cuticle  or 
Hmrf  Hkin  iind  the  culii  or  real  ikii' 
In  blarke  this  memhranc  eontaini* 
binrk  Duid.  The  blood  of  blaeb 
nnd  H'bilufl  iB  (he  name  colour,  aod 
Ihi'  darki'iiine  of  the  rcle  mueonni 
in  ai«-ril«!d  l.V  Blumcnbach  la  ca^ 
bun  nnd  ta  ihe  incrcBK  of  bilkma  M 
rniions  in  hot  riimarca. 

Tlii'rr  is  iron  enough  in  the  b1o«d 
iif  42  nion  lo  mskfl  a  plough  ahan 
wrishini:  about  i4  pounds. 

A  luan  il  lallrr  in  Ihe  mominj 
llinn  al  iiiiHil  lu  ihe  extent  of  half  to 
ini'h  or  mori'.  owiny  to  the  rrlan- 
linn  of  ihu  earlilafiea. 

The  huf^an  brain  ia  the  2S>h  at 


in  the  horaebul  aWtllu 
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j»,  owing  10 iheoonlinueil 
>non  of^h  cold  air.  nre 
:  pitt  of  the  body,  oiuJ  the 
htai  which  ihpy  gnieriile 
Yfly  cnnied  awny  by  ihc 

-naturoldirrBir,  luod,  and 

he  piuuiuns,  and  the  BO- 

conTtritd  in  Ihe  slomich 
y  ninsR  callul  chyme.  It 
f  into  the  pylorus  and  du- 
d  is  converri'd  inlu  chyle, 
oken  up  by  the  lacleals, 


fry  il  nipidly  iavreaua. 
k  disrasmare  [hoseofdis- 
Irniicks  aru  tJioie  of  sca- 


dlan 


lc<Ih< 


in  thp  dark,  ea  ihat  the 
;inea,    Bdminim.TPd    with 
beads,  rhall  ofien  do  Ihu 
ey  intend  toprtvenl. 
■e  any  universal  medicine 

dinlempere  arc  ttlleviaKil 
and  (he  body  prcservrii 
free  fiom  corruption,  thai 
ifc.-'flbfBton. 
ig  divides  the  tenicdiea  o\ 

■ncdiea  inio  four  rlaascB ; 
I  agents,  cliymiesl  o  gen  Ik, 
i,  and  insensible  agents 
el.  hnbiiB,  pasBions,  die. 
ieks,  astringents,  Sic. 
inia,  caihanicks,  dLc 

firy  supplies  medie ins  foi 


',P»- 


the  objccie  of  both. 


r  ihem  aa  lone 

r  int-dicinc  t: an  relieve  them,  and  aii- 

'.  of  peisonsi  appltcalion 

■■~      '- iijrfrmaryuniws 

But  there  an 

t  for   contalei- 

ence  and  titluous  old  age. 
Vegetable  poisons  are  numeroul^ 
lie  arrid  are  hriony  root,  biller  ap- 
hrllebore,    apurge,  wolfibane, 


lirk  acid,  sulphurick  acid,  nitriek 
:'id  or  anuaCorlia  verdigris,  wliite 
ilriol,  and  while  lead.     Among  the 

Snscs,  carbanick  arid,  nitnigen,  hy- 
rogcn,  chlorine,  Ac. 
Diseases  of  cattle  often  sfflici 
mm  who  subsint  on  theni.  In  IGIG 
and  IBTB,  nearly  all  the  sheep  in 
Frani^e  perishuT  by  a  diseaae  re- 
fieinhlmg  the  small  pox  ;  and  in  1599 
[he  Venelian  government  to  elop  a 
ng  the  people,  pro- 


hibited the  sole  o 


chee» 


lainofdcalh.    Them 


iprend  among   i 


like  Ihe 
)  1714  it 
lerp,  and 
.  .  BBT  dying 
in  Middlesex.  Fsarx,  and  Surrey  ; 
and  Europe  loBI  one  million  and  a 
hair.  Il  afTeeiEd  men  who  ate  the 
fleiih,  aecordmg  to  Sauvages,  de- 
Rtrnving  at  Nismes  Ihe  tongue  in  3i 
hourB,  and  Pari,  was  sim^arly  af- 
Hielcd  in  IBTS.  Prom  IT-ID  lo  ITSO 
ihe  cattle,  Ac.  were  attacked  bydia- 
rnRe  Uke  the  small  pox  in  all  parts  of 
Rurnpe,  snd  il  was  eonsider..-d  as  a 
cause  of  nirending  that  diBcaM 
among  the  eaters.  300000  died,  in 
ihe  Papal  slates  only.  Inoculation 
was  tried,  and  the  vaccine  poi  ii 
conaiilered  aa  a  mild  species.  In 
1764,  horses,  rs  I  lie,  Bhe¥p,does,  poul' 
iry,  &c.  died  in  ihouiandB  all  over 
Europe.     In  Holland  only  20B35I. 

Vt'gclables  poisonous  to  man, 
prove  innnxinus  to  other  animals^ 
while  some  which  men  eat  wiih  im- 

PBrBley  hills  pnirolB  !  ptMSs'irk  tcW 
Biiif  biller  almondt,  kill  do^  an& 
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by  IliIianB  in  the  17lh  century  wu 

culalsquii  lorana, rrom  ibe  nameof 
the  old  vroinui  TVirKti'i,  who  iniide 
■  nd  Kid  it  in  ■mull  Hhe  vials  which 
■he  callnj  manna  of  Si.  Nicholas, 
on  one  aids  of  wliich  was  an  imagf 
of  the  Bainl ;  slic  carried  on  this  Iraf- 
fickfor  half  a  cenmry  and  eluded  the 
police,  but  on  taeing  taken,  ronfeascd 
thai  alio  hud  been  a  parly  in  poison- 
ing 6UU  people.  Numeraiu  uerBone 
were  iiiiplicBted  by  hor  of  all  rnnki, 
and  many  of  them  were  publickly 
eitieuiHl.  AlIllalywBB  throwniniu 
a  feriiienl,  and  many  tied,  while  some 

were  etiangled  in  priton.  Ilappcaiad 
to  have  bocn  chirily  u»c<l  liy  niar- 
ricd  wotn«n  who  were  liredof  theii 
husbands,  t'ouT  or  six  drap>  were 
afntaE  dose,  but  the  eflbct  was  not 
Budden  and  therefore  nal  auspccled. 
It  was  as  clear  na  water,  but  the  chy- 
misis  hare  not  agreed  aboul  its  real 
compuBiiion.  A  proclanialion  uf  the 
Popu  di'vcribcd  ii  as  aquafortis  dis- 
lilk'dinto  arwniek,  and  others  ninHi- 
dertd  it  as  asululion  of  cryaisUiied 
arsoniek.  The  secret  of  ilaprepara- 
tion  waa  conxeyod  lo  Paria  whi/n 
the  Marchianeaa  de  Biinvaliern  poi 
aoned  her  father  and  Iwn  braibera 
and  she  with  many  oihera  were  ex 
eeulod.  and  Ihe  preparcra  burnt  alive. 
The  Brimonian  ayatem  taken  in 
name  from  Dr.  John  BrnvnorRdin- 
bureh.  who  was  born  1736  and  died 
ofapoplox)  ■    " 


'  live  entirely  on  plain  liea.  The  Irish 
Swiai,  ana  Gaacona,  the  ■lavoa  ol 
Europo,  feed  also  on  the  simpleat 
diet,  tbe  (aimer  chiefly  on  potaiaaa. 

Caaaabaliam  has  exiated  anong 
bU  BaTBgenationa.  St.  Jeromeian 
some  Brilisb  tribe*  Bis  human  Aealij 
and  the  Scots  from  Galloway  killed 
and  ale  the  English  in  Ihe  reign  of 
Henry  I.  TheScyihiana  weredrink- 
eraofhuinan  blood.  Columbua fonnil 
euinibali  in  America.  The  abori^ 
nea  of  the  Caribbee  Islands  were  cao- 
nibalsi  and  aume  South  American 
tribes,  and  mostof  tiio  natives  of  the 
South  Sea  leUnda,  make  it  an  oprn 
practice  lo  eai  human  flcah  :  while 
in  some  African  cities  it  is  openly 
sold  by  ihe  pound. 

Persona  Bpps rent  ly  drowned,  or  in 
whaiiianimalioninsiiapcndediBiioukt 
he  laid  in  warm  blsnkels,  with  Ihs 
head  miscd,  and  hot  bricks,  or  bolllet 
of  hit  water,  applied  lo  the  wles  ol 
the  feet,  hands,  slamach,  and  arm- 
pits; the  body  and  limbs  being  well 
rubbed  with  the  hands  or  warm  Han- 
The  iun^  should  be  inflalul 


■e  eiopi, 


IS  chiefly  o. 


by  dcbilify  for  wanl  of  di 
mem ;  he  ihercfoia  maintained  tbe 
utility  of  increased  stimulants,  and 
thus  by  pampering  the  apiieiiio  and 
cnunlenancing  gluttonv,  liis  avBlem 
for  a  time  was  very  fasliionable. 

The  mixed  and  fanciful  diotofmBn 
is  constdcrcil  as  ihv  cause  of  mime- 
ntus  dis(*afies,  from  which  animals 
I'liipt.      Xr 


if  national  di 


rulnr 
ciiimln.'ti,  arisina  from  [WuLinrilii-a. 
The  Hiniloos  are  comtidcr.'il  ihc 
fruful  from  diseaw  of  any  part  of  the 
human  race.  Tho  labourers  on  the 
African  roasi,  who  ga  from  trilic  lo 
tribe  In  prtforni  the  manual  Inbour, 
and  whose    sirungth  iii  wonderful. 


b,  b 

the  orner  ana  ine  mou 
nnd  action  given  to  tb 
inbreathing;  and  this  should  be  con- 
then  through  the  other,  btl  animation 
ri'SppcDrs.  A  clyster  made  of  silt 
and  some  musiard,  with  warm  water, 
shoTild  be  administered.  Harishom 
or  sails  mnyslso  be  applied  now  nod 

some  weak  cordial  should  be  given, 

npoploiy,  bleeding  phould  be  imme- 
diately uiiuplcd.  and  the  le|[s  put  in 
warm  water.  In  cases  of  intoxica- 
tion or  other  poisoning,  vomiting 
should  be  promoted,  an  emrtick,  m 
■he  stum ach  pump,  ailministered.  In 
cases  of  persona  froirn,  friction  with 


One-fourth  of  thn  deaths  in  Lt 
Inn  are  fmm  ronminiplion,  and  oi 
'iehthofthedeaihs  arise  from  drir 
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a  fbi  the  rake  of  rereni 
mhs  trom  ■mall-poi  in 
the  twenlj'  year*  jireviouB 

te9t  bill  in  the  oexl  tw«at] 
olv  22460.  ]n  the  Bime  pe. 
1  the  SmaJl-Poi  Haspiial. 
bers  were  18b7  and  814.  Thi 


ArcctbBiproiedllialclothcB 
by  peraanB  whu  have  juat 
the  plague,  are  purilied  b;- 
wped  in  a  chlomrel  of  aoda 
Hacf  Wotlley  Montague  in- 


iTurki, 
culaied  with  perfect  Buccest 
Doplein  1719.  She  was  al- 
■  inoculate  seven  eapiiBl  eon- 


nner  made  the  firei  eiperi- 
.Bccination  in  May  1T96,  by 
ing  the  pua  froRi  the  pustule 
:maid,  who  bad  caught  the 
from  the  cowii.  to  a  heallhy 
ad  pubhahJN^  the  repult,  (be 
jpread  through  the  civilized 


■K, 


MUMqtience  been  so  altert 
■lerageof  '  " 
»n  30  and  3 


lite  which  uned 
approxi- 


ai  to  vicrinaiion,  the  dvathi 
■ll-pox  in  London  vrere  4000, 
:  on«  iti  Bve  or  ail.  Since, 
ebccn  reduced  to  an  averaie 
but  the  deaths  from  amall- 


nary  aMociaiion.  Two-thirda  of  the 
children  bom  in  Otaheite  are  imin»- 
diately  dealroyed. 

Edward  iha  Confeaaor  waa  the  flnt 
kingarEnslaiu!  whd  '       '    " 


evil  by  touching. 

'lad,  tn  ihnage 

aTCharleall.,  ariaeti  to  such  a  height, 


Thia  vulgar  creduUly  had 


it  ia  praciiwd  Byalemaii- ,  '^v 
Kidely  called  the  Earn-  i  '"' 
conuatsof  Ihebeadaofl  " 

d  are  bound  to  dealtov  : 

ichadrrn.  Allthevoyagi 


,  92107  were  touched, 
Jid,accotaingtoWiseman,lhekiii|{'i 
ihyaician,  moatly  cured  I 
Caspar  Hanaer  waa  ahul  up  in  a 
-ungeon  from  four  la  aiileeii.  He 
apoKe  with  difficulty  and  like  a  fo- 
reigner. He  paased  his  time  ailting 
in  a  cell  B  feet  bv  4,  and  had  fond  and 
water  brought  him.  At  firat  he  could 
not  walk,  and  had   no  idea  of  hii 

light  of  day  uppreaaed  him.  AH  ob- 
jccla  disordered  him,  but  muaiekfiied 
luB  attention.  At  IG  he  had  no  ideas 
whatever,  nor  any  paasionf ,  hut  on 
hia  bhemlion  he  learned  rapidly. 

The  dwarf  Jeffry  Hudson  was  3 
feel  9,  and  Count  Borowlaalii  2  feel 

A  female  who  in  1829  wa>  42  years 
of  age,  and  resided  at  Py nacre,  near 
Jelph,  had,  from  disease,  not  eaten 
my  thing  since  ISIS,  nor  drvnk  any 
hing  since  1B20.  Total  eihaustion 
vaa  prevented  by  damp  wrappers. 

In  1800,  aFrench  prisoner  at  Liver- 
pool  exhibited  a  most  extraordinary 
pensily  to  devour  nauaeouB  diet, 
licularly  cats,  of  which,  in  one 
r,  he  ate  1T4,  many  of  them  while 

,n  EBquimaui  boy,  supplied  by 
1  tain  Parry,  ale  in  one  day  10}  lbs. 
.-  .uilid  food,  and  drank  of  various 
liquids  U  gallon.  A  man  of  the  same 
naiion  ale  10  lbs.  of  solids,  Including 
wo  candles,  and  drank  l|  gallon,  yet 
hey  were  only  from  4  to  41  feet  high. 
During  the  last  great  plague  in  Lon- 
lon,  one  pit  was  dug  In  <ne  Charter 
iloHse,  forty  feft  long,  16  feet  wide, 
md  20  feet  deep,  and  m  a  fortnight 
■cccived  1114  bodies.  During  this 
lirecalamity,  there  were  instance*  of 
nolhera  cartfing  their  own  children 
these  puhlich  graves;  andofpeopla 
lirioua,  or  in  deapair  for  the  loss  of 
rho  threw  themBclves  allva 


n  describing  ihit  eimordi- 1  aata,  and  rye- 


is  rice,  wheat,  maize,  bailtT 
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iHuchiB  ihc  force  of  cducotian,  Bn^ 
■0  much  ari'  men  whsl  ihe  babiu 
inrmiry  mnkK  ihiin,  thsl  in  «pilF  oT 
thn  ciiuct'ilii  nf  IIk'  Eiidisli  whrn  Flo- 
lidn  WM  ceded  to  Kncmnd  by  a  trcnly 
wilh  Spam  in  ITS!),  ihc  whole  of  Ihc 
S|Mni»h  population  left  ihc  provinrc 
and  lownn  cjin>pl  onn  in  a  single 
tnwn  otid  anoihir  single  in  ihi?  woods. 
The  nrunc  fi'phiie  was  exemplified  by 
lome  inhnbitonis  of  Nova  Zmnbla, 
u-lii),  on  Ixing  hrcmchl  to  Dennmrh, 
andclullied  and  fed  wilh  evety  lux- 
ury of  civilization,  so  pined  for  iheii 


of  thi-in  ificd  t 

lid  he  wnl  hack.  Some 

like  thix  Elmng  prinnplc  diiubtlera 
go  VITUS  birds  nn<l  animals  in  thdr  ro- 

Vi  [jelnhlc  aliment,  as  neilhcr  dia- 
tciiditig  the  vesBcIs,  nor  loading  The 
■ysicni,  never  inlenupis  the  sironger 
aeliiinufilw  uiind;  whIU  tlie  heat, 
fuliiesH.  and  vaehl  of  animal  food, 
1?  udvi-rsc  to  ils  vieorous  efforts. 
CulUn. 

You  »sk  me  for  whst  reason  Pytlia- 
^niB  abslained  from  I'ltiinu  llic  fir;*!! 
ofhnilrfl;  for  my  part,  I  bdi  aslo- 
ni"!)!  d  to  liiiok  wlial  appi-lile  first  in- 
duivd  tnait  to  taste  of  a  dead  car- 
ens»i  or  what  molive  could  suefserl 
(lie  notion  of  nuurishiiiB  himself  with 
i\u:  loallitome  flesh  of  dead  animals. 
PlulnrrJi. 

Niilhing  can  he  more  sliorking  or 
hoiridthnnoncof  our  kileluns  sprin- 
kled with  blood  and  almiindtng  with 
thi'rriiiofereatnn'srxpirinR,  orwilh 


(he  I 


X  hunn  ii[ 


•  of  de» 


■  and  there.  It  gives 
uiie  mi  imaite  of  a  (ciant's  den  m  ro- 
malire,  besireu-i'd  with  the  scattered 
hrads  and  mnnclnl  limbs  nf  thoh' 
who  were  slain  liy  his  cruelly.  Popr. 
The  eotnmnn  deTinilion  of  man  in 
fatsci  he  is  not  a  rcnHinini!  aninial. 
The  best  yoiiean  predicate  of  him  in. 
lliai  he  is  an  animal  capi 


Warbur 


The  percept  io 


of  a 


degrees,  mounlinn;  slep  by  st«p.  8h( 
arrives  at  the  top  of  the  slsir-caoc  ai 
well  as  he;  but  whether  she  llnr 
there  is  more  ihstisheknowabeiidf; 


^"em^y'k 


In  lliG  year  1814  was  living  in  lh« 
nei"hbouThoad  of  Hiuhgate,  a  mar-    ' 
ried  woman,  aged  "iS,  thcwholcoT 
wliose  body,  eieepl  the  face,  wasei-    l 
aeily  divide.)  by  a  slraighi  line  into 
whileaiid  black.  Iliv  right  side,  arm, 
and  lef  were  black,  and  lubjcctia    ' 
rruplionsi  and  the  left  aide,  arm,  and    . 

eg  altotp'iher  while.  The  neek,  with    i 
li(^  face,  were  while.     Her  ehildm 
possessi'd  noneuf  herpeciiliahlies. 

The  Biddcnhani  maids   bom   ID 
1100,  had  diatinei  bodies,  &e    but 
were  joined  by  iho  hips  and  Hhonl-    - 
ders.    They  liv.d  lo   bs   34;  and 

nr  dying  the  other  lefuw^  to  b« 
M-parated,  and  died  in  a  short  time.    I 
Tney  lefl  twenty  actios  to  ihe  poor,     . 
>lilldislribulediu  bread  every  Easier    i 

Ainorerecent  casaorlikckindis  '. 
ihni  of  the  Siamese  or  Chines*  ' 
rouths  shown  in  LimdoR.  They 
ire  joined  by  a  band  of  earning  and 
■kin  at  thesloniaeh,  fnini  two  inches 
and  a  half  to  four  inches  lonf,  and 
"      -  healihyind    j 


cheerful, 


1   hodv,   inch-    j 


noideri'd  a 


if  Ihe  uintiilienl  coid.     Tbera 

I'rvoiis  connexion  through  lbs    . 

hand,  and  iheirsvnipaihy  of  (cehnift 
be  the  ri'Siill  of  habit 
from  infancy  Io  maturiiy.  Whea 
both  eoiich.  the  hand  is  diKleitdMl 
The  ab- 


ilonii 

lining;  "bin 
Altheei-  ■ 
feci  then 


!■?  anpi-a 


10  have  hi 


glaiiee  riui  will  draw  a  dei^  and  just 
'  -  -    Ask  her  how  aliB  formed 


lion.    A  philoiNipher  deduce*  inl 
cnee«;  Btxl  hi*  inferences  shall  ... 
ri(,'htj  hut  he  ei'If  Io  the  head  of  ihe 
slair-CBSc,  if  1  may  so  say,  by  slow 


nmde  tOLi'lher.  They  go  to 
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The  iate  blind  JuHiicc  Fii'lc]inj;|  The  qua iitiiy  of  piiro  water  which 
walked  in  my  n)oin  lor  tin- tirsd  !hlt)'>diii  its  narurul  ^^laiiiOontuiiiH,  is 
time,  when  he  once  visitt^d  iiu',  uiid,  wry  considerahk',  and  niakoH  al- 
ai'ter  spoaking  a  few  word^  naid,  iiioHt  Hcvtn-cighihH  ihenuf.— ^T/uc- 
"ThiB  room  is  about  twenty- two  ft-ot   quer. 

loiiff,  eiirhttrn  wide,  and  twi'lvc  Thr Indians  drsfrov  rhrir  drlV.rin- 
high:  all  which  he  Lnirss.d  with  ,^i  ,.hildrrji.  Thrir  skinn  are  v»rv 
the  gri'atesl  ac-ouraoy  by  tho  oar.—  l\^i^.\^^  Thr-v  have  no  branis  or  iiaif, 
i^fvin.  !(Xo<«pt  on  their  ht-adMortlu'v  plmk 

Most  animals  live  in   amity,  but  ■  ii  out  n»  it  apfK-ars  with  sphc  i(ti(*k<<. 

man  is  the  eiioiny  of  all ;  aiul,  i.ri-  j     rp,,^.  Ksquimaux  are  but  f.,ur  f. ri 

ike  th.)»e  feronoiis  m-atuns  who ! |,jj,h  in  iho  uorih  of  th.-  Ain.riran 

kill  from   iiiotivt-:*  rxciitd  by  w:inf   ,,,„,;i„.,„, .   ^.hn,.  the   l»iUair.»nians, 

jndhun^rer.  man  kills  every  ihmi?   ;„,),,.  p,,,,,^,  an-  rath.r  tr.lirr  than 

f.>riip<>rl,  aversion,  irar,  superstition,  ;j,;,-,rop,.anM,  and  an  athletirk  rar... 
wanlonm-sa,  and  oti.  n  lor  the  invre   r,,|^^    „,^.^    .^^^.    j.^^,,^^    ^^.^.   ,...j  ^^^^ 

Mkeo!  wemLMhat  dead  whmh  was ,  jn,,),,.^  ,„   ^i^  ,-^,.j  ^j^  |„,.,„.^.  ,„„, 

hurigmeiijoyinent.  liic'oiisrquenee, .  ,,,.,^^„r,.  f,,,^r  ft^i  round  th,.  eh.  sr, 
hf  destroys  tht-  natural  eirde  o  ex-  .  ^^^  ,j^,^^|^.  „^  „^,„.,^  ^„,„,,  ^^,.  ,^_ 
wifnee,  and  rcdui'es  countries*  whii:h ;  ^j^^  '  ' 

he  inhabits  to  deisi-rt."*.  like  ilie  j)ne«' I     Vt  •    l       t  i         »  i- 

Hair  has  bcm  tran««plani''d  frmn 

one  part  of  the  body  lo  another. 

Xrar-siphted    pe-rsDiiH    are  eallid 

nivi  ),')•;!.    Thiir  eve   is  tiio    eon  vex. 

A  eoue:ive    irla?«rt  eorreets    thi"   di- 

fvet ;  just  as*  a  eonv»  x  ulass  « liable.-* 

90C  nearer  by  conver^in^  the 


ftrtile  kiniidoms  of  Assyria,   Kaby- 
lonia,  Nim.'veli.  Judea,  Syria,  <&e. 

About  the  ace  of  tliirtv-si.t  the  lean 
man  usually  becomes  (atter,  and  tlie 
f.u  man  baher.  Asjain,  betwreii  thf 
jrtars  Jorty-ihree  and  Hfiy,  hi.'*ap!).- 
iiufai|!4.  hisroiiiplexioii fades, and Ikis  ws  to 
lonsue  is  apt  to  be  furred  upon  llie  j  rays. 
KaHl  exertion  of  body  or  iniiui.  At 
thi«i  period  his  inusrltH  become  flab- 
by. hi>«  joints  Weak,  his  spirits:  dro^i|^ 
auii  his  sleep  i"*  imperfect  and  unre- 
fninhmjaf.  After  sutKriiiij  undi'r  tlifse 
roni plaints,  a  ynnr,  or  jierhaps  two, 
bcHtarts  afn-shwiih  renewed  vigour, 
and  {fotson  to  sixty-one  or  8i.\iy- 
two,  whi-n  a  Hmilar  ehanui'  laki-^ 


Anionc  the  maniniaUa,  man  only 
lias  but  one  thumb. 

The  atoms  composini;;  a  man  are 
l»elieved  to  be  ehanifi'd  evi  ry  foriy 
day**,  and  even  the  bones  in  a  few 
months. 

The  pulse  of  children  is  I'.'O  in  a 
minute,   at  pubrriy  eii:hty,  and  at 


place,  but  with  OL'irravatid  symp- 1  sixty  only  sixty 
tnms.  When  thisr  :rraud  periods  Dr.  Lamb  infirs  from  the  t.eth, 
have  been  Puei-e.ysiveiy  pas.-^ed,  th.- 1  pToinarh.  and  iniestm.  sof  man,  that 
gravity  of  incumbent  years  is  m-.n-  lii- natural  food  is  veu'.!  aid.  s.  Other 
srron:?ly  mark.-d,  and  he  biirms  TO  nnalomists  have  niaintain<-<l  lli.- 
boast  of  his  nse.  IJr.  MaUrhouift.  f^nmo  oinnion.  and  many  philovM- 
The  jfrnnd  climaViteriek  in  human  phrrs.  :n  all  ases,  have  jirovMJ  rln- 
life  vantd  between  nixty  ond  si  viii-  ■  arl  vmraiT!  •*  ot"  vi-..:*  tril>l»  •li<  t  iri  liit  ir 
tv;  and  wn.':  an  astrolo:^ieal  p  rii)d.  i  <'>'ntiiiai(|  izmid  luallb  and  ■  xrra-ir- 
whieh  di-pi-mbd  on  tlie  nvohifionsof  jdinary  loiit'i.vity.  IN.ne  a>.Ti!ii  s  all 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  five  of  one  ami  i  the  bad  i  assions  and  dis.-as'  s  of  iln. 
two  of  the  other  mnkimr  the  eliinae- 
terick  ai^e.  By  the  Eni:!i.»li  law  in- 
fiinry  in  males  extends  to  twenty- 


one,  and  in  females  to  twenry;  but  i  now  Pve  by  elioie.-  on  v : 
the  anricnts  nrkoned  the  period  of  wliile  the  In>5h.  Seofeh,  ami 


adolei^nce  to  twenty- five. 

Total  abstincnro  above  seviTi 
days  is  fatal  to  man;  bur  there  are 
instances  of  sur\"ivin::  afii-r  a  longer 
period.  A  reli/rious  fanatiek,  in  17^)!l. 
deterinined  to  fast  forty  days,  and 
4ibd  on  the  sixteenth 


liMrnan  race,  lo  fin  ir  fuli*;!  •fiiiii  on 
the  tl.'t.li,  Mootl.  and  mi.*i  rli  >  oi  aiii- 
nials.     Many  tliousamis  in  r.iiul.'tnd 

:;.  tiibj.  s; 

1  most  nf 
the  labonriiirr  r  bis -is  do  it  from  n-- 
ct  s^ry,  andf-njoy  Iwnlih  and  vii;.'iir, 
except  when  they  indulge  in  sp'riiii 
oim  lujuor.**. 

Dr.  Li.-ttsom  a>eribrd  hi-altb  ni»u 
wealth  to  water,  ami  barpiii'-^-  'o 
small  beer,    and    all    di?t>uses   ;p^<\ 


\ 
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crimefi  to  the  use  of  spirits :  making 
of  the  whole  a  moral  thermometer. 
The  Abbe  Gallani  ascribes  all  social 
crimes  to  animal  destruction,  thus 
treachery  to  angling,  and  ensnar- 
ing; and  murder  to  hunting  and 
shootinf ;  and  he  asserts  "that  the 
man  who  would  kill  a  sheep,  an  ox. 
or  any  unsuspecting  animal,  would 
kill  his  neighbour  but  for  the  law." 

Boerhaave  descnbes  eight  tempera- 
ments, the  warm,  cold,  dry,  moist, 
bilious,  sanguinous,  phlefl^matick,anu 
mclancholick.  The  ancients  divided 
men  into  the  airy,  the  fiery,  the  phleg- 
matick,  and  the  earthy:  or  the  san- 
guinous, the  cholcrick,  the  moist,  and 
the  melancholick.  Reece  assigns  se- 
ven constitutions  as  connect^  with 
disease :  the  sanguinous,  or  inflam- 
matory ;  the  phlegmatick,  or  relaxed ; 
the  erysipetalous,  or  nervous ;  the 
hypochondriacal,  orspasmodick :  the 
scrofulous :  the  rneumatick ;  and  the 
arthritick,  or  gouty. 

Reece  in  his  excellent  Medical 
Guide,  enumerates  220  drugs  in  ge- 
neral use  in  the  relief  or  cure  of  ma- 
eases.  The  chief  part  are  derived 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  and 
there  are  five  preparations  of  steel, 
three  or  four  of  mercury,  one  of  tin, 
two  of  sulphur,  four  of  nitre,  and 
twenty  or  tnirty  purely  chymical,  as 
qiiinme,  morphine,  iodine,  prussick 
acid,  6lc* 

As  the  animal  system  docs  not  ad- 
mit of  two  excitements  at  the  same 
time,  most  morbid  affections  are  re- 
lieved by  new  excitements  and  these 
abating,  the  disease  abates,  and  is 
often  cured.  This  is  called  sym- 
pathy, and  the  stomach  and  brain 
appear  to  be  the  common  centres  of 
it. 

The  same  medicines,  says  Recce, 
have  contrary  effects  primarily  ana 
ultimately,  and  as  applied  to  differ- 
ent functions  of  the  system.  Thus 
opium  is  at  first  stimulating,  and 
then  sedative.  Cayenne  and  black 
popper  are  inflammatory  stimulants 
of  trie  skin,  but  remove  inflammation 
of  the  palate.  Turpentine  excites  the 
skin,  but  operates  as  a  sedative  in 
puerperal  fever,  and  on  the  kidneys. 
Dieatalis  diminishes  the  action  of 
die  heart  snd  arteries,  and  increases 
that  of  the  absorbents.  So  with 
others. 


Arsenick  and  acid  solutioiui  of  iiier> 
cury,  copper,  lead,  antimony,  A& 
are  active  mineral  poisons,  for  wUefa 
sulphur  and  salt  of  wormwood,  or 
charcoal,  are  the  best  antidotes  oszt 
to  the  stomach  sjrringe. 

Reece  relates  that  a  leech  of  3 
drachms  takes  3^  of  blood,  and  as 
much  more  escapes  after.  Those  of 
smaller  size  in  less  proportion ;  so 
that  24  laree  leeches  take  17  ounces, 
and  24  smul  ones  but  three. 

Vinegar  boiled  with  myrrh  or  cam- 
phor and  sprinkled  in  a  room,  cor^ 
rects  putridity.  Smyth's  plan  was.  to 
heat  half  a  tea  cup  of  vitriolick  scia  in 
a  vessel  of  hot  Sand,  and  stir  into  it 
some  powdered  nitre,  till  the  room  is 
filled  with  nitrous  vapour^  The 
chlorurets  of  sodium  and  calcium 
have  lately  been  adopted. 

The  marks  used  in  pharmacy  lor 
different  weights  are  as  mider  ^- 

%* a  pound  or  pint 

^ an  ounce. 

^8s half  an  ounce. 

3; a  drachm. 

3m half  a  drachm. 

3; a  scruple. 

"Sss half  a  scruple. 

gr.j. a  grain. 

If  for  manhood  a  dose  is  a  drachm ; 
in  youth  it  is  half;  at  four  it  is  fif- 
teen L^rains  ;  at  one  year  five  grains ; 
at  one  month  one  grain. 

A  tea  spoonfiil  is  a  drachm ;  a  ta- 
ble spooiuul  half  an  ounce ;  a  wine 
glass  two  ounces;  a  tea  cup  throe 
ounces ;  a  pint  is  a  pound.  A  drop 
is  a  grain  or  minim ;  and  sixty  are 
a  drachm.  In  prescriptions,  tn  stands 
for  minim  ;  a,  or  ana,  for,  of  each  : 
ss  the  half;  rong.  a  gallon;  and 
cochl.  a  spoonful. 

Drugs  arc  weighed  below  a  drachm 
in  three  scruples  or  sixty  grains; 
but  above  a  drachm  bv  avoirdupois 
weight,  and  compounacd  by  trov 
weight.    Wine  measure  is  alsouseo. 
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The  twenty-four  classes  of  Lbi- 
nspus  are  called,  according  to  the 
number  of  Stamens — 


L  Monuidria. 
1  DiandrU. 

3.  Triandrit 

4.  Teiandna. 
6.  Pent  and™. 
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13.  Polyandria. 

14.  DitTraamia. 
IE.  Tetradinimia 
16.  Hontdelphia. 


1    lUpla: 


BudriL 

10.  [•pcanilriii. 

11.  Dadecbndna. 
11.  leonBii-lha. 


19.  HonoiCLa. 
to.  Diocia. 
21.  Tritecia. 


IS.  Polyndtlphia 

19.  Syngenraia. 

20.  Grnandria. 

21.  Hone»a. 

22.  l>icBcia. 

23.  Polygamia. 

24.  CrypiogBniia 
I'hc  orders  are  an  undn,  depcndin 

Ml  tfae  Pistil  fr— 

1.  Honofcynia.        IS.  Siliquosa, 

2.  DxgyniB.  16.  Polygamia 
i  Tngynis.  coualis. 

4.  TelragrnJa.       IT.  PolrgBmia 

5.  PeDts8y°i>-               aegrcgatn. 
1     S.  Heiagynia.        *■*  " " 

T.  Octagrnia. 
8.  Eaneagyina. 
1     9.  Decagynia.         __     — 

10.  Dodecagynia.     22.  Fili< 

11.  PolygyniB.  23.  Hub... 
1!.  OymiiOBpermiB,24.  Hepatice. 

I    11  Angiqaiwrmia.   25.  AlgiE, 
14.  Siliculoaa.  26.  Fungi. 

The  lirlues  of  pUnIa  have  alwayii 
been  an  obkct  of  aludy.  Planm  arc 
ibe  Aral  decompoMra  of  minLrale 

i    iolo  Iheir  elemcnia,  and  ihev  also  ae- 
limihle  Ihe  conaiiluents  of  ajr  and 

I    water  1  and,   therefore,  are  nature's 
ehjmiBls.     Pharmacy  has  in  siinie 

;    drffree   superseded   them ;    but    lili 
wiihin  Iwo  or  three  hundred  ypars, 

]    they  were  medicine  aa  well  as  food. 

by  mperstiiion,  and  for  many  agca 
iheywere  cann«:tcd  with  the  lancio 
(rfaalrology.  Thedaywni  dividrd 
into  pUnetarf  hours;  and  no  piniil 


liclionatyuf  TSOO'planIB,  arranged 

ordini;  to  thii  mode  of  diacrimina- 
lon,  unprovina  the  old  terminology, 
ind   giving   ine   trivial  of  tulsar 


litch  another  s; , , , 

ind  HalltT  a  third  :  but  iho  system 
)f  Linnsus  soon  prevaded  through 
he  civilized  world. 
His  only  niccesaful  opponenta 
wure  the  JueiiicuB,  who  promulgated 
found  on  Ihe  habits 


r.niicd,  began  about  the  year  1T3D, 
D  adopt  whai  i 8  called  the  •exual 
'fsteni,  in  whivhhcclasKd  themac- 
ordin^  to  the  number  and  situation 


afGnii 


of   f 


bination  of  the 
proportions,  classificntian  and  no- 
menclature were  at  all  limes  an  ob- 
jpcl  of  suiicitadc.  Many  atiimpls, 
therefore,  were  made  by  diffi'riTi' 
botaniita,  ■■  by  CnaalpinuB,  Mori- 
son,  RivintiB,  Hay,  and  Tourni'lbrl, 
who  auceessivply  adopted 


^Klim  is  now  generally  sdoptfd  in 
PrBnce,andmurli  respected  through- 
iiui  Europe  and  America. 

The  terms  in  botany  are  very  nu- 
merous and  ronipUcatw,  and,  though 
generally  eipnisecd  in  Latin,  they 
have  clear  English  aynonymes. 

25  terms  are  used  in  general  de- 

13  for  Btste  of  vegetation. 

69  diviiKons  of  parliculai  dcscrip- 
liuns;  each  subdivided  into  400  dia- 
iriminatiuiia,  divided  among  the  68 

The  analomy  and  phy«ology  of 
plants  includes  half  aa  many  mon', 
md  the  classes  and  orders  sIkiuI  3UU 

Jusneu  divides  plonts  into  three 
Jivisions;  the  acolyledona,  when  the 
■erdsare  deslilutcof  lobrsi  ihnmo- 
nocotyledoiiB,  with  ono  lube  )  and 
[he  dicotylnluns,  with  two  lobca. 
he  ftrsi  inclncipB  what  LiniiTiis 
ilia  cryptoiiamia  ;  thv  second  is  di- 
.  J«i  into  thri'C  clsssca,  of  four  or- 
ders, eiicht  orders,  and  four  orders. 
*"'       *'     lyli-dons  are  divided  into 


IS  dialinclioTU  and  t 


I  siUl  i 


eight  orders. 

The  I-innffsn  systi^m  consists  <ii 
twenty-four  classes,  and  iwenlj-aix 
'orders,  diviiltd  into  3000  KCiwiai  ^\» 
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TluAbbeGallBiii  n 


M  of  apihia 
moral  ihei 


■sail 


sBKa  wKo  would  kill  ■  iheep,  anov, 
01  any  uniuapecling  aaimal,  wolIiI 
lull  hii  iieighbour  but  for  the  law." 
Boerhaave  dcscnbei  eight  retnp«;i- 
meoiB,  Lhe  warm,  cold,  dry,  i]ioi''[. 
bilious,  Buipii  nous,  plile^atick.  III.  I 


niaki:  <  _  Araenick  and  acid  boIuIwim 
cury,  rapper,  lead,  anumot 
are  aclivc  mineral  poivona,  lb 
Bulphur  and  gall  of  womnf 
charcoal,  are  ihc  beal  aniidol 
to  Ihe  stomach  eyringe. 

Reeca  rditci  that  a  \etie 
drachms  takes  3|  of  hlood. 


much  rr 


8  propon 
i  lake  IT 
j(  three. 


iLLCHuiLu incHirf, tacDery,iQepnii;_<-  iixur  miu  s^jniiHivu  in  a  nic 

malick,  and  thecarlhyi  orthesaci  reels  putrid  ily,  SmythVptao 

ffi'HauB,thecllo1eTick,  ihemoisi,  aiiij  heal  half  ilea  cup  of  viiholid 

metanclioLck,  Reece  assigne  i-i'-  a  tobscI  of  hot  aand,  and  stii 


disease:  the „ ,  „  

malory;  lhephlegmBIick,orreluei ;. 
ihe  eryaipetaloua,  or  nervous  j  iLi,- 
hypochondriacal,  or  spaamodicki  the 
scrofulous ;  the  nieumntick )  and  Iht 
arihriiick,  or  gouty. 

Rwce  in  his  eicelleni  Medical 
Guide,  enumcrales  220  dmgs  in  ge- 
neral use  in  the  relief  or  cure  of  din- 
eaacs.  The  chief  part  are  detivod 
from  the  vcectable  kingdom  ;  anri 
there  are  Rve  preparations  of  slrr  I, 

two  of  sulphur,  four  of  nitre,  and 
twenty  or  ihiny  purely  chymical,  a* 
quimne,  morpliinc,  iodine,  prussick 

Aalhe  animal  Byslem  does  not  aii- 

limp,  most  morbid  alleciions  are  ri - 
lieTod  hy  neweicilnmenla  and  thesr. 
abniing,  the  disease  abates,  and  ih 
often  cured.  This  is  called  sym- 
palhy,  and  ihe  slomsch  and  braJJi 


Phesame  medicines,  sb)-s  Reecr'. 
■e  contrary  cfTecls  primarily  smi 
luslcly,  and  as  appliixl  to  diflTF  r- 


it  operati'h  as  a  scdatiTc  ii 
-'  fever,  and  on  the  kidneje 

_^ ditiitnishes  iho    Bclion   o 

die  heart  and  arteries,  and  mcreaw! 
that  of  the  absarbcnrs.    So  wit) 


puertrwai 


powdered  nilre,  Idl  the 
filled  with  nitrous  vapour 
chloruretfl  of  sodium  and  ( 
have  lately  been  adopted. 

Hie  marks  used  in  pharm 
different  w«ght8  are  as  undsl 

tti/ a  pound  or  p 

Ej an  ounce. 

S"  halfanounce 


irformanhoodadoseia  adi 
I  youth  it  is  half;  at  lour « 


A  tea  apoonfiil  is 

blc  Bpoonlul  half  a 
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cnniM  to  theoMofuiihl 
of  ths  whols  ■.  monl  lh 
TheAbbeGBltaoi  ucribes  au  •ocihI 
Crimea  (o  animal  deslnuMion,  Ihn-.- 
tienchery  lo  angling,  nnd  en8n»r- 
ingi   and  manier  to  hunting   anil 

man  wRo  would  kjJl  a  sheep,  ani.i'i 
ur  any  uniuapecling  ■nimtl,  would 
kill  hia  neighbour  but  for  ib«  Ib«.  " 
Boerbaavo  dpBcrben  eight  fempeT'i- 
meniH,  the  warm,  cold,  dry,  tnoi^i, 
biliouiiSBDguinoua,  pbIe^atick,Bii! 
mtlaneholidc.  The  ancients  dividnj 
men  itilo  theur)',  (he  fiery,  the  phlc  ■_:  - 
maiieli,  and  Ihe  earthy  I  oriheean- 
guinous,  ihe  cholenclt,  the  mulat,  o.  1 1 1 
the  mclanchohek.  RwceaaeigTia  si-- 
connecled  wiili 


niatoryi  tliaphlegmatick,  or  relaxed  ; 
(be  erysipetalouB,  or  nervoua  j  tli. 
hypochondriacal,  orapasmodicki  (Ik 
scrofuloUB ;  the  tneumatick ;  and  tin 
arihriiick,  or  gouty. 

Reere  in  hia  excellent  Medic  n  I 
Guide,  eoumcratea  220  druga  in  i<'- 
neral  use  in  Ihe  relief  or  cure  of  dis- 
eaiics.  The  chief  pari  are  derivid 
friim  th«  vegetable  kingdom  i  aniI 
ihfTc  arc  five  preparalio   -    -'  -    ' 


if  tin. 
,  ,  and 

twenty  or  thirty  purely  chymienl,  as 
quinjnc,    morphine,  iodine,  pmasick 

Aethc  animal  Hyglem  does  not  ail - 

limp.,  moflt  morbid  aflectiona  are  tc- 
licveij  by  newexcilementa  and  thesis 
abating,  Ihe  disease  abates,  and  if 
often  cuml.  This  is  called  ayni- 
palhy,  and  Ifae  stomach  nnd  brairt 
appear  lo  be  the  common  centres  i.'i 
it. 
The  same  mcdirinea,  snys  Rectr', 

uliinialely,  and  as  applied  to  dilTrr- 
cntfimctionBuf  Ihe  system.  Thu»' 
onium  is  at  Grsi  siiiniilating.  anit 
then  sedative.  Cnyennc  and  black 
peppor  are  inflammatory  atimulants 
of  the  skin,  hut  remove  inflammacii'n 
ufthctMilale.  TurpcniincexcilcB  Ihe 
skin,  but  npetilvs  as  a  Bedatire  in 

Crnnl  Itvcr,  nnd  on  ihc  kidneys, 
lalin  diminishes  the  action  of 
llie  bpan  and  arlerips,  and  inereaK'p 
tbnt  or   Ihs   abaorbenta.     So  with 


Araenick  and  acid  aolulioiuof  Bia^ 
'CU17,  copper,  lead,  antimonr,  tut. 
am  active  mineral  poison^  for  wlngh 
aulphur  and  salt  of  wonnwood,  or 
charcoal,  are  the  be«  aniidoua  nan 
to  the  stomach  syringe. 

Reece  relates  that  a  leech  of  3 
drnchnis  takes  3i  of  blood,  and  aa 
much  more  escapes  after.  Those  of 
smaller  size  in  less  proportion ;  ma 
that  24  Inrge  leeches  lak»  IT  ounces, 
and  24  Bmall  ones  but  three. 


heat  half  atea cup  ofviiriolick 

a  vessel  of  hot  sand,  and  atir  into  11 
some  powdered  nitre,  till  tha  toom  is 
mied  with  nitrous  vapour.  The 
chlorurels  of  sodium  uid  calcium 
have  lately  been  adopted. 

llie  marks  used  in  phannacy  bi 
diOereni  weights  are  as  under  :- 
%■ a  pound  or  pinL 

5J' 


"half  anouni 
-  •  a  drachm. 


-halfa 


'j)a half  a  scruple. 

gi-J- a  grain. 

If  for  manhood  a  doso  is  a  drachm : 
in  youth  it  is  half;  at  four  it  is  Et 
toon  inain*  ;  atone  year  live  grains ; 
at  one  month  one  grain. 

A  lea  apoonfid  is  a  drachm ;  ■  ta- 
ble spoonful  half  an  ounce  g  a  wins 
glass  two  ounces)  ■  tea  cup  three 
ounces;  a  pint  ie  a  pound.  A  drop 
is  a  grain  or  minim  ;  and  nily  ait 
adnai-hm.  In  prescriptions,  mlUndi 
r :_!_..        —ana,  for.ofeafhj 


■    the 


alf; 


nrhl,  a  spoonful. 

Dru^are  weighed  below  adracboi 
in  three  scruples  or  sixty  grains; 
but  above  s  drachm  by  svoitdupois 
weight,  and  compounded  by  irsT 
wdght.    Wine  measure  is  alaouBsO' 
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Tlic  twenlv-fbur  claHes  of  Lin- 
nmis  are  called,  aceonling  to  the 
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L  KonuidTU. 

I.  Dimdrin. 
J.  Tn«rulri». 

6.  Pentaiidria. 

i  llcXdHdn 


11  Polymidra. 
14.  Didynatnia. 
IE.  TelradinimiB. 


Bui  as  [bene  were  not  niSrientlj 
iijmpreten»i»B  and  diacriminating. 

'- —  a  SiiVisle,orLinneuB,  ar  '  ■ 


T   llepiBitdria.  19.  Syngt 

e.  tictandria.  20.  Grnandrii 

9.  KnnvBiidnB.  21.  Ho 

IB.  Iiecaniiriu.  ""    ~' 

II.  DodecAndrii 


,  miied,  bcsan  aboul  ihe  year  1730, 
IT.  DiedelnKm.  I  i;i  adopt  Whal  la  calW  the  Kiuol 
faddpl  -  -■ 


IVordrraa 
OB  Uw  Piilila- 

1.  HonogToia. 

2.  Dygjaa. 

3.  Trigynis. 

4.  TetiBgryni*- 
l.  Penlagyrua. 
6.  Hetagynia. 


7i.  Dii 
.    23.  Polygamia. 

24.  Cryp  toga  mitt, 
an  under,  depending 


IS.  1 


16.  Polygamia 

IT.  P^lamia 
aegregata. 
IB.  HonOgamiB. 
19.  Montucia. 
M.  Diacia. 
1  Decagynia.         21.  Trimcitt. 

10.  DodacigTDia.     22.  Filices. 

11.  PoIygyniB.  23.  Muaci. 

II.  07niiu>BpeniiiB.24.  Hepalicffi. 

13.  AngiospemuB.    25,  Alga:, 
I    14.  SihculoBB.  26.  Fungi. 

I  The  Tiituea  of  planiB  have  alwayi 
I  Iweii  Bti  object  of  Bludy.  Plants  aw 
I    [he  (irM  decompoaerB  of  minerali 

into  Iheir  elemenlB,  and  ihey  aim  as- 


•Bier  I  and,   iherefoi 

AymialB.     Pharmacy  haa  in  soiriE 

ifetee  aupeneded  them  i  but  till 
I    triihin  two  OT  three  hundred  ypBrs, 

they  were  medicine  aa  well  as  food, 
■    TlSr       ■     -^ ■- 

S'  au^ -.--,  — 
ey  were  connected  

of  astrology.  The  day  wbb  ditided 
I     into  planetary  hourn;  and  no  plant 


1 


whi<:hhec 


LDihe  I 


tJ  them  at 


jf  the  eexiial  patia,  and  mode  the 

icnera.  Hia  lirBi  great  work  waa  a 
iiciionary  of  T300  plants,  arranged 
n  claaara.  urdera,  and  genera,  ac- 
]ardin^  to  thia  mode  of  diacriiiilna- 
ion,  improving  the  old  terminology, 
ind   giving   the   trivial  of   vulgar 

Van  Royen,  of  Leyden,  »oon  after 
romulgalcd  another  ayalem;  Gle- 
rlitch  another  aysiem,  more  simple; 
und  Haller  a  ihjrd  :  but  the  ayatein 
L-f  LinneeuB  aoon  prevokled  through 
ihe  civilized  world. 

His   only    BuccesBful   opponents 

were  the  JuPsieUB,  who  promulgated 

n  natural  Bystem,  found  on  ihehabila 

iind    aflinitiee   of   plants;   and   thiB 

-iVBTom  ifl  now  eflnerBlly  adopted  in 

^rancc,and  much  reapee  led  ihrough- 

■  Europe  and  America. 

'he  terms  in  botany  are  very  nu- 

-ouB  nnd  caniphcBt«l,  and,  though 

erally  ciprcssed  in   Lalin,   ihey 

ecleor  English  b; 


,3  for  stale  of  vegetation. 

iS  divLeions  of  psrliculu'  descrip- 

»o  .     »n..l.   o,.1..I.^.l.w1    krtr...  Jiin   A^m- 


inatomyand  phyaiology  of 
icIudeBhalf  as  many  more, 
classca  undordera  aboul  3UU 


.dihE 


bination  Ot  the  elemenl 
proportions,   elBasilicalioii   and  no- 
menclslure  were  at  all  timn  en  ob- 
ject of  sulicitode.     Many  attempts, 
I     tiierefore,  were  made  by  diffrr'ini 
,)     boianista,  aa  hy  CEsalpmus,  Hori- 
J[     son,  RivinuB,  Itay,  and  Toutnefnn. 
1     who  BucceMively  adapted  most   nf 
I     the  dialiiKlioaa  and  terma  alill  in 


JuB«ieu  divide!  plants  into  three 
jivisions :  the  acotyledona,  when  the      I 
feeds  are  destitute  of  lobes  1  the  mo-      ' 
nocoiyledons,  with  one  lube ;  and      > 
the  dicotyledons,  with   two  lobes.      I 
The  fu-xt   includes  what   Linnxns      1 
cbIIb  cryplofiBinia  i  Ihe  second  i»  di-       , 
vided  into  thrire  elassca,  of  four  or-      : 
lets,  eight  ordera,  end  four  orders. 
rhc  dicolyledons   are   divided   into 
■leven  cUsws,  containing  acvcnfy- 
'ight  orders.  ; 

The  Linnean  Bysii-m  eonsieis  of 
:wenly-four  clesaee,  and  twenty-a.s 
irdera,  divided  into  3000  teiuni  IhA 
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genera  into  60  or  60000  spedea;  and 
tne  speciee  into  an  almost  infinite 
number  of  varieties.  The  twenty- 
foiir  classes  depend  on  the  number 
of  stamens,  and  the  orders  on  the 
number  of  pistils. 

Botanists  record  56000  species  of 
various  plants ;  and  38000  are  to  be 
found  in  catalogues. 

The  ultimate  and  proximate  prin- 
ciples of  all  vegetation  are  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  occapionally 
nitrogen.  The  proximate  principles 
depend  on  the  proportion  of  those 
elements ;  as  when  the  oxygen  is  in 
greater  proportion  than  water,  or  less, 
or  equal,  or  when  there  is  nitrogen. 
This  general  division  indicates  acid 
vegetables,  neutral  vegetables,  in- 
flammable vegetables,  and  animal 
product.  The  firet^  where  the  acids 
prevail,  is  the  acetick  acid,  the  ox- 
alick,  citrick,  tartarick,  benzoick, 
camphorickj  gallick,  malick,  sube- 
rick,  succinicl^  mellitick,  saclactick, 
fungick,  and  kinick.  These  acids 
coiifor  an  acidulous  character  on  all 
vegetables  with  which  they  are  com- 
bined. 

When  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
ore  combined  in  the  same  propor- 
tions as  in  water,  the  substance  is 
not  acidulous,  but  consists  of  sugar, 
gum,  starch,  wood,  orlignin  tannin, 
and  what  is  called  extractive. 

When  there  is  an  excess  of  hydro- 
gen, then  unctious  and  inflammable 
bodies  are  generated,  as  fixed  oil, 
volatile  oil,  resin,  caoutchouck,  cam- 
phor, and  wax.  In  the  division  con- 
taining nitrogen  is  found  vegetable 
ghiten. 

Vegetables  contain  in  substance, 
acids,  sugar,  gum,  mucus,  jolly, 
starch,  gluten,  and  five  or  six  pecu- 
liar princinles,  as  tannin,  indigo,  the 
bitter  ana  narcotick  principle,  &c. 
They  also  yield  oils,  wax,  resins,  &c. 
In  all  about  thirty-four  jwveral  pro- 
ducts. 

Vegetables  yield  nine  several 
acids :  the  oxalick  in  rhubarb ;  the 
tartarick  in  tamarinds,  grapi^s,  and 
mulb'jrries;  the  citrick  in  oranges 
lemons,  and  onions ;  the  malick  in 
apples,  cherries,  <&c. ;  the  gallick  in 
elm,  oak,  dbc. ;  the  l>enKoick  in  bal- 
sa mick  trees;  theprussick  in  laurel 
leaves,  peach  blossoms,  and  bitter 


kernals;  phoiqihorick  in  bailey,  oata, 

Sugar  consists  of  oxygen  61,  car- 
bon 42,  hydrogen  7. 

The  sugar  plant  is  called  the  Me- 
charum  ojicinarum. 

Vegetable  substances  are  fibrous 
or  saccharine,  or  mucilaginous,  when 
their  oxygen  or  hydrogen  are  in  the 
same  proportion  as  water.  They  are 
oily  or  resinous,  or  contain  alcohol, 
when  there  is  an  excess  of  hydro- 
gen ;  and  they  are  acidulous  when 
uiere  is  an  excess  of  oxygen. 

The  substance  of  fruit  varies  as  it 
matures.  Green  apricots  afibrd  no 
sugar,  but  more  advanced  .066,  and 
when  ripe  .165.  The  woody  fibre  is 
.036,  then  .025  and  .019;  the  propor- 
tion of  water  also  is  .89,  .84,  and  .76. 

The  process  of  germination  chan- 
ges oxygon  gas  into  carbonick  acid, 
but  does  not  affect  the  azotick  por- 
tion of  the  atmosphere;  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  seedf  absorbs  the  oxy- 
gen, and  gives  out  the  carbon. 

The  sap  of  vegetables  consists 
chiefly  of  water,  with  a  small  portion 
of  potass,  some  vegetable  matter, 
and  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  evaporation  of  vegetables  con- 
sists of  water  and  minute  portions 
of  gummy  matter,  and  carbonate 
and  sulphate  of  lime. 

Vegetation  converts  the  gas  of  the 
atmosphere  into  an  equal  bulk  of 
carbonick  acid  gas,  without  aflTccting 
the  azote.  When  no  oxygen  is 
present,  they  either  form  carbureted 
nitrogen  or  carbureted  hydrogen, 
always  evolving  carbon. 

Light  is  unfavourable  to  the  for- 
mation of  saccharine  matter  in  vege- 
tation. Their  juices  are  alike-,  and 
they  are  not  inflammable  when  they 
grow  in  the  dark.  Light  produces 
the  varieties  of  their  qualities  as  well 
as  their  colours,  becoming  w*hite  in 
the  dark. 

Leaves  are  coloured  in  the  pro- 
portion in  which  acids  and  alkalies 
prevail  in  them;  green  indicates  an 
excess  of  alkali.  Solar  light  is  the 
agent  bv  which  the  carbonick  acid  in 
gas  is  decomposed.  ^  The  oxygen  is 
tnus  expelled,  and  the  alkali  pnxluces 
geon. 

All  fruits  consist,  in  various  pro- 
portions, of  water,  sugar,  potaar 


lio,  &nd  >  flavouring  tad  CDJout'iiiH 
phncUile.  The  esvealiaJs  ia  iiioking 
wuie  Irom  ihem  arc  ibe  flugar,  larta 
touBucid,  muciliue,  und  water.  Pis 
^ouTf  colour,  ana  (aniiici  are  not  es 

euiihea  viae,  and  ilie  ma\\ck,tidei 
The  Hinr,  by  fermpnlndon,  vietili 
lh«  alcohol,  wilh 
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woody   fibre, 


The  coloun  of  flowers  deprad  o 
liffhl:  And  the  coiouriTi^  macti 
Wtiieh  the;  rield  bMamea  red  wlie 
an  ncid  is  added  in  it,  and  violp 
line,  or  green,  wben  an  alkali  adi 
td.   Floweni  decotnpo»p: 


II  they 


rl  ihD  < 


carboDl(!k  acid. 
,  The  odorouamatlsrof  flowiTS  l 

faiiial    od.     When  gruwing  in  ihi 

miorcd    ■■■    I  ■.     I.,  ii'  .     .      '.   It    ii 
iitongtTBt  in  Bunn) 

IS  mucilfl){inoQB 


the  wood  and  bark,  i 


Fleshy  ]env«  absorb  oxyccn  in 
the  night,  and^  veil  out  in  t^e  iun- 
■bine.  Thcyprodurecnrbonieknuid. 
"'"'""   '" "    and,  tliert- 


iwrlr 

There 
and  Tour 
Highlani 
fur  beds, 
die  an 
of  aim 


rWe  vcaael  they  detmiorate  and  re- 
Hore  the  air. 
Fniifpu  ilKoAnaimoHpherelhat 

but  4be  ripening  procesecomincncen 
■when  oiygenia  supplied.  Thoiofal 
vei^t  of  fmil  in  ripening  is  vtty 


l.ille 


lished. 


...  frails  1  and  belli 

vrilhoDl  light  will  ma  tare  them. 

A  chestnultroB  grew  01  Tarn  worth, 
which  wanfiftt-iwa  feet  round  " 
wa»  planted  in  the  year  900!  a. 
Ihe  reign  of  Blephen,  in  1135,  ..„. 
mntle  a  boundary,  and  noBed  ihi 
GrtalChesinaiTrec.  In  1759ii  tion 
nuiB  whidi  produced  young  (rcci< 

1^  ■  ppnr  ahul  it 


..  the  i 


were  much  chancHl   1 
doubled;    and  ibe  pu 

Vol.  m. » 


bad    deereosed.     100 
. .  conlained  13)  afcar- 
li  acid,  Ti  of  oxygen,  andTyof 


fir's 

lowdc 


inong  which  the  cedar  is 


dihei 


iiDponsnl,  producing  yel- 

.  and  tmakasi^ttyareiahiy 

feel  hiA.    The  silver  £r  19  not  lesi 
vahiabtc  for  iti  quick  et^w lb  and 
vasi  Bjic.    Thelarob  ijanodierapa. 
ciea  of  rapid  gniwlh. 
"niere  are  sixty  species  of  the  pcp- 


e  100 


.  _, of  healhfi, 

•oflhis island.  Intbo 

iflreiiu.iiiDbuilAnjj, 

Frmnlt  liquor    They 
orangecoloui,  wittianiordflni 

are  316  specicB  of  lichen  :  ot 


..  .  .   fifteen  inch**  in  .    . 

is  well  luiownby  (B hollo wnesa and 
its  JoinlBi  i  I  ^owB  Tapidly,  as  trueh 
as  twenty  fcvi  in  □  letv  weeks.  It 
flourishes  wild  in  many  places) and 
in  China,  and  other  countries,  is 
rairofuUy  eullivslod  in  plsnlations. 

Samgui.  and  so  mo  limes  sell' 
ate  with  Tico.    Ilie  hollow 

, afford^  a  liqiid,  drfnk  by  the 

people   and  if  not  drawn  odj  a  con- 


mdtcinnl  auhnt: 

id'  biirk  a 


ilbcr 


Shins 

lis  leaves  make  fans 
Dsed  to  make  bows,  ai 
lead  pipes  to  convey  t 
diHlancca.    Il    aim  fe 

cages,  IiHh,  «lc.— hm 


9    uf 
0  pre- 


LSed  for  building 
p  framed  oul  of  it, 
mnsls  and  yards. 


cr  to  ([real 
u  baskets. 


imitate  it  in  Europe  by  paintiag  tbt 
knots  of  ehalra  and  tftUea. 
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geniini  inia  Hlor6000l)  apociesi  and    kcrnftla;  phoqilioiick  in  bariey,  mil, 

the  Bpiiciea  inlaui  iln       "    -'^- -      '— 


niimbtt  of  TsrieliuB. 

fnur  vIbbhs  dcpond  un  lbs  nunilMr 

o{  stBmL'^^  and  the  ardsra  on  the 

Botanist*  record  66000  apeciei  of 
TBriotin  pInntB ;  and  39000  are  to  be 
fbond  in  caielagucs. 

The  iiliiinaie  and  proximate  prin- 
ciples Of  &1I  TfeAiAimii  ate  btygtn, 

bydragen,  carban,  aud  occinonallV 
nilriii[.in.  The  proiimale  piinciplts 
drpt'iiii  on  ibe  Droportian  of  inoae 
clumrnt' ;  as  when  tbe  oxygen  i«  in 
grBaltiipropoitian1han'walcr,OTleBii, 
or  equal,  or  when  ihercJBnitroitffl.. 
This  gpDcral  diTiaion  indicntra  aciJ 
TegetobUs,  neutral  vegetables,  in- 
flaniinable  vegtiables,  and  animal 
produpl.  ThuflrnL  where  the  acids 
prevail,  in  the  aeeiiek  acid,  the  ax- 
Bltek,  ri  trick,  (anarick,  benioick, 
camphorick,  galHck,  maHck,  aube- 
Tiek,  nieeinLoli^tne1|ilick,  Hchcfek, 


When  the  oxyRtn  and  hjfdrni 


m  ihen-  ia  nn  eiccra  of  liydro- 
unrtiuuB  and  inflaininable 

e  geneiatnli  ftB  fiiiil  oil, 

volatile  oil, Teno,  caoutchouek.  enm- 
pjiiir,  and  waj[.  In  thodivi(iunenn- 
luininii  niuogeo  in  luund  regulable 


"'"'",■  "••K",  gura, 
atan-n,  gluten,  and  fi' 
liar  ptinnipl 


'e  or  MI  pceii- 
lin,  inliRQ,  the 
pnnripVi,  &e. 


Tliei'at>ii>]FieldoiU,  wiix,KiiiBa,&i 
III  ail  aboui  ihirty-fiiiir  wrerul  pn 


Vpgplabh'B    y\M 
■rida:  iha  oxallek  in 
inriarirli  in  niniatind'. 
miiih .'iriea ;  ibe  rilriil 


/LZ 


'Im.  i>nk,  Av.  t  )hfi  benaoio 
laniii'k  lrev»;  iheprnntck  in  liinrf 
itoiviw,  pracli  bluAHiiiB,  jind  biii<> 


dear  conaiata  of  oiygen  fil,  c 
it.  liydmgen  }. 

ueor  plant  is  called  the  r 


The 

Vugelable  aubatancea  are  Rbroua 
ur  aaccharine,  or  mucilaginoua,  when 
their  oxygen  or  hydrogtm  are  ia  ih( 
•Bme  proportion  as  watifr.  ThBj  are 
oily  or  niainoua,  6t  coataia  alaihol. 


?n  :  and  they  41 


•Kc^»  of  Irydro- 

■f  oxygen. 

The  Bubatuncc  of  fruit  varies  as  it 
maiures.  Crisn  apricota  aflbrd  as 
KiigHr,  bill  mote  aiUonced  .066,  and 
when  ri|io  .1G5.  The  woody  fibre  i) 
.(I3S,  llien  .026iind  .OlSi  tbiepiopor- 
iionofwaler«laoia.SU,  .S4,  and  .IS. 

Tlie  procesa  of  germinal  Inn  chan- 

Ei^s  oxygon  gaa  into  carbonirk  aeid, 
lit  doea  not  aBi'ci  the  oiotidi  pot- 
lion  of  the  aiRioapherc)  il  ia  sup- 
[KHrd  ihal  tbeaeea  absorbstheoiy- 
gi'ii,  anc  givca  out  the  carbon. 

The  sop  of  YBpelablm  conaieia 
■  hiefly  of  water,  with  a  BmallporlioD 
■ege  cabin 
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Lo  50  or  60D0D  apecieai  and 


ilmoit  in  finite 


far,,;-" 

vegersblpB, 


number  of  ■Tant 

foiir  oIbsbcs  dvpiind  on  iha  i 
of  siaiiurniv  and  (he  orders 
number  of  pislila. 

Baranieta  raootd  BGOOO  species  of 
TanousplnnU!  and  3IMKJ  are  m  be 
louitd  ini^Blaliticaea. 

Tile  uliimsle  and  proiiniBlB  prin- 
ciples of  all  vpgi'Ution  are  oiygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  opcBHonally 
nilrogDn,  Tlie  prDximole  piinclplua 
d^eod  on  Ihe  propaTtiaD  ol  Ihosa 
olvnicnlH;  as  when  ibe  oxygon  is  in 
pcalerproporlioiiIhaniTBtfljarlres, 

or  eqnal,  orwh''"   't."-~.i«~i =~ 

IMa  Mngrai  di' 

TC^tiEblcB,  ncu „ 

lUmD»ble  vegerables.  , .._. 

piodncl.  The  first,  wniretbe  acids 
prevail,  in  the  aooDch  acid,  the  ox- 
atick,  cilridi,  is  rl  stick,  benxoick, 
camphorick,  lailit^k,  malick,  sube- 
n'ck.  sucdmd^  inollilick.  ■acUcticb. 
ronmok,  nnd  hlnick.  Thiwc  ni-iili^ 
confcriinaridnlous  rlinnrter  on  oil 
vci^'tubles  with  wliich  ihcy  are  coni- 

Whfn  ihc  ox^Bcn  and  hrdripirt 
liuna  at  in  watir,  ihc  aabslance  is 


Tolaile  oil,  nwn,  caouicliauck,  ettti- 

tn^ning  niirugen  la  found  V4:f;cuibl(- 
gliirciL 


mala ;  phoaphtnick  in  baileT,  aau^ 

-duvar  conuata  of  oxygen  Gl,  ci 
bon  Ci.  liydroBen  7. 
The  sugar  plant  is  called  the  * 

Vegelable  aabstanco  are  fibro__ 
channc,  or  mucilBginoiu,'wiKn 
-  hydrogun  are  in  >hr~ 
aaswaior.    They  ar 


,  gum,   mucii^  Jrlly. 


bitter  anil  nartuiliok  pnncifil*,  &e. 
Tliov abw yvild nits,  wax,  re»ns.&r. 
In  all  nboui  thirly-fuur  cevurut  pru- 


mulhjtrkii  Ihc  ciirick  la  onnRcx 
Icniona,  and  oniiina :  the  mnlii'k  in 
apples,  oberrieii  dtc. ',  ihp  Rallick  in 
eltii.  nok,  &c.  1  tho  IrenioicK  in  hg]- 

Juavo^  peach  btusaoms,  and  hitler 


■ oiygcn  < 


fxceaf  of  hydro- 
e  acidulous  wb>^ 
otarfgblt. 
The  aubatanccof  fruit  varies  aa  i 
lalurea.  Qiant  apriroia  «flbid  nL 
lirar.  bill  tnorc  advanc«l  J]66.  aoJ 
'ht'n  r^jHi  jee.  The  woody  fibnla 
IJIJ,  then  .025  and  .0I9(  ihcprapor- 
oDof  WBlemJaoiB.Sit,  .B4,  and  .TS. 
Thepm<MUi>rsenniiiationchan- 
un  oxygenjaS  into  carbon iek-tci^ 
ul  ilocE  nul  aSecl  the  Biotidt  p!>r- 
on  of  the  aimoaphere;  it  isiup- 
jiH'd  that  ihiiaeedabBOrbsdieoiiy- 
iiL,  and  eivcBout  thecsrbun. 
The  FBp  of  VGftetalileB  connata 
lieily  of iva<er,WLihABTn nil  portion 

of  notsaH,  some  vegetable  matirr, 

and  carbonate  of  liiuc. 
TheevaporationofTegelabteaCCR- 
lijlsof  water  Mid  jr' '"" 


aatler,  a 

ofliir 


taihegssaf  ihs 


Vi'Etiaiion  converta  the  gas  of  lu 

rorbonick  Rci(ljl*l,wilhou(atIii'lin| 
I  ho  Bioir,  When  no  oiyp'Q  it 
preiwnr,  ihi'y  iiithiT  ibriii  cnroureled 
nitni^'ii  or  carbiiri'ted  hydrogeilt 
atwaya  rvulviiig  cnrbon. 

Light  is  DnftnnirBlde  to  the  for- 
mation<ifaBcchuineniatieriBW)K^ 
Miion.  "nteir  juicH  wit  olilte,  tad 
thi  y  arenDlianHmmablc  when  thof 
crow  in  ihe  dork.  Light  prodnow 
ih('VBT]nieBoftheir<|ualjti(ttBSw[ll 
--  their-fVlloiLra,  becoming  while  " 


e  dark. 


s  are  coloured  in  the  p 


<^xpi'l1od,andtlKalkali  produces 
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icila«e,al 


_.     .  acUdUlin- 

ae,  and  the  malicli,  cider. 
by  fermentBlioD,  yields 
,  with  BitiacUTe  »t^ela- 

ure  of  flowers  depend  on 

rhe    catonrinf;    id  alter 

■  yield  becomes  red  when 


[>,wbei 


in  alkali 


sadd- 


at  Ihey  convert  the  oiy- 
lir  imo  carbooick  acid. 
roua  matler  of  Aowera  is 
le,  and  arises  from  an  ea- 
When  groviinB  in  the 
odour  19  diniinisned,  but 
1    the    light;    and   it    is 

)f  plants  is  mucilaginouB, 
I,  end  saccharine,  in  the 

The  OBml)iuni,bei  ween 
nd  bark,  is  a  miilure  of 

DP  of  ihe  oifgen  for  want 
:nders  planlB  while;  and 
>raducos  the  same  dTect. 
eares  abaorb  oiygen  in 
uidgiTeiloul  in  the  sun- 
jr  produce  carbonick  acid, 
Momposeii;  and,  ihere- 
>1  vilTatc  Ihe  air.  In  a 
1  ihey  detcriorutB  and  re- 

I  inU)  an  atmosphere  that 
0  oiygen,  does  not  ripen ; 
ming  procesa  commences 
«D  is  supplied.  The  total 
frail  in  ripening  ia  r-— 
niahed.    Heat   prodi 


alTam  worth, 

0  the  year  600;  and  in 

jf  Stephen,  in  1135,  wb( 
otindary,  and  called  the 
ilnulTrer,  Inl7E8itboi 
fa  produced  yi 


-coody  fibre,  bad  decreased.  100 
intaiiud  13iofcir- 
oiygeo,  ud  79  of 


There  sis  (wen(y;i 


Dng  which  the  cedar  is 
le  largsai,  and  the  wild,  or  iicotch, 
le  moat  important,  producing  yd- 
>w  deal,  and  Irtinlta  sixty  or  eifrhly 
«I  high.  The  ailver  fir  la  not  loss 
aluable  for  its  quick  growth  and 
sal  liie.  The  laich  ia  another  sp»' 
Lea  of  rapid  growth. 
There  are  aiity  species  of  the  pep- 
There  are  100  Bpccies  of  heaths, 
andfournativesofihisisland.  In  the 
Highlands  ibey  arc  used  in  building, 
r  beds,  and  fur  mall  liquor.  They 
~  an  orange  colour,  wiin  a  mordant 


re  SlGspeciosofUcheniOt 
■      purple  c 


which  the  c 

ran  die  i   ihe  omphalodu,  paler, 
more  lasting;  and  Ulaiuiictu,  usea 
lis  breiuil,  and  in  medicine. 

Bamboo  is,  in  Ihe  torrid  zone,  and 
in  the  East,  a  production  of  various 
jnOBt  important  UBGa,andero«s  from 
liftecn  to  BLity  feel  high,  being  from 
live  to  fifteen  inches  in  diametei.  It 
IS  well  known  by  its  hollownras  and 
jlBjointa:  it  giowa  rBpidly,  as  much 
IS  twenty  feet  in  a  few  weeks.  Il 
ilourishea  wild  in  many  places;  and 
in  China,  and  other  countries,  is 
carefully  cultivated  in   planUtions. 

igue,  and  sometimes  sall- 

iJid, , 

jtu^.o,  o....  u  .....  drawn  off,  a  — 
;rcle  medicinal  substance  is  formed, 
ind  much  valued.  Decociions  of 
the  lenves  and  bark  arc  also  pre- 
ncribcd.  Its  seeds  are  eaten  as  a 
delicacy;  its  large  jointa  are  used  a* 
bBckelBi  and,  in  many  counlriei.  nr 
'    '       ifd   for  buildini 


Diher  wood  is  used  for  building 
houses.  Ships  are  framed  out  of  it, 
-.-.-„  .  and  it  fiimishes  niosis  and  yards. 
B  Mly;Iwo  feet_roundj  il  j,,  [paves  make  fans.  Il  is  also 
ased  to  make  bows,  and  instead  01 
lend  pipes  to  convey  water  to  great 
clislances.  It  a]*o  forms  wnting 
.pens,  and  is  woven  into  ba»keu, 
trees,  caees,  lials,  4c,— hniised  into  piJp 
leaBcl  il  mokes  fine  pnjwn  il  is  also  used 
•en  days,  the  inETcdienli  for  every  kind  of  fiimiiurc,  and  ws 
1  changed  :  the  sugar  wae  imitate  it  in  Europe  by  pamttot  *« 
■ml  the  gum,  water  and  Jiuoia  of  chairs  and  tables. 
HI.  0  


Hie  cotton  plant  or  g^nus  {{ossy- 
pium  contains  10  species  and  is  cx- 
tensivdy  cultiTaten  in  warm  cli- 
mates. It  bdonffs  to  the  class  mo> 
nodelphia,  and  the  order  polyaodria. 
The  seeds  are  enclosed  in  a  capsule 
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northern  Asia. 


It  foils  tnm  thi 
tree  at  12  or  15  jeart  old;  Imt  fin 
commerce  they  are  stript  foraefvri 
years  socceBsirely  and  then  allowed 
an  int^rral  of  2  or  3  yean.  Tilt 
young  trees  are  stript  only  erery 


1 


and  involved  in  the  filaments  called  third  year.  It  is  flattened  Ly  heinfi 
cotton.  The  plant  is  raised  from  >  piled  up  in  damp  places,  and  loa^ra 
seed  sown  in  holes  in  the  spring  |  with  weights,  it  is  then  dried  over 

months.    The  superfluous  plants  are  fires  for  use.    As  a  bad  conductor  ot 

pulled  up,  and  the  others  pruned  to  heat  it  is  us<>d  to  increase  the  warmth 

the  height  of  four  feet.    There  are  of  apartments,  and  as  thi.  liglitest 

annual  plants,  but  the  perennial  apt-  and  most  elastick  of  the  woowb  no 

cics  18  cultivated  in  South  America,  substance  is  more  gennally  UMfaL 

The  seed  springs  up  in  a  few  days  ^^  ^              mulberry  tie-"  hit 

in  showery  weather,  and  the  cluster  ^venX  snecies.    The  whit^  VpM* 

fi^wrics'hi^h"'  "The  tonJ  al^  ^k  wo^"*^  clS^Vthr' l^^eJ 

a  ieuuichcs  high.     The  tops  are  pheep,  and  the  branches  make  fire- 

'?h"v'l.ni"^vror^^.h?mnn^^^  ^^    The  black producesThe bS- 

Th^y  yield  in  seven  or  eight  months,  ^    j,     .pj^  ^^  ^^  ^,^    papyrifav 

nnd   the  crops  improve  for  two  or  "J!ll:«.  ;.    T^JTi^^Ij  JL'^?!?^! 

ik»^  ..«.«.   ««*!  ^V.A*»r»..»  ^^  «..«  species  is   employed  in  Jaiian  to 

PZ  ih%"  piam'arr;eV^;i"  Th^  ^SS?.  -^  if  also  makU  fine 

blossoms,  a  double  calyx  exteriorly,  ^"'^e  «»<>«• 

three  cleft,  appear  in  July  and  Au-  The  cinnamon  tree  is  a  species  cl 

gust,   the  poids    opening  in  a  few  laurel,  and  is  a  native  of  Ceylon, 

weeks,  and  the  first  crop  being  picked  It  grows  to  20  or  30  feet  and  its 

in  November  and   December.    The  trunk  and  branchea  produce  the  bark- 

ntiny  season  then  produces  a  second  Indian  arrow  root  is  a  native  plant 

crop,   picked  in  March   and  .April,  of  South  America  and  cultivated  in 

The  pods  are  then  dried  in  the  sun  the  West  Indies.     It  is  a  cree])ing 

until  the  seed  becomes  hard,  and  the  root,  with  stalks  about  two  feet  higlL 

seed  is  then  separated  from  the  cot-  and  the  roots  pounded  and  bleached 

ton  by  a  gin.    It  is  then  picked  and  make  the  starch  which  is  nsed  ai 

packed  for  market.   Its  great  enemy  nutncious  food.    It  was  supposed  to 

IS  the  caterpillar,  call«i    the  che-  be  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  In- 

nille.    An  acre  of  cotton  trees,  un-  dian  arrows,  and  hence  its  odd  name, 

der  favourable  circumstances,  yields  Linneus  calls  it  maranta. 

400  ibj.  of  cotton.    The  pods  are  the  The  banian  is  the  sacred  tree  d 

size  of  apples,  and  filled  with  cotton,  the  Hindoos.    Every  branch  shoots 

surrounding  the  seeds.  ^  new  root  to  the  pround,  so  that 

Four  only  of  the  species  of  cotton  they  spread  indefinitely  and  aflbrd 

orgossypium.  are  important  to  com-  shady  retreats  for  comfort  and  r»- 

merc-e.    The  ncrbaceous  is  but  two  ligion. 

feet  high,  with  capsules  full  of  seeds  The  date  in  all  tropical  countries, 

wrapt  in  cotton  wool.    The  hirsu-  isoneof  the  most  common  trees,  and 

turn,  same  size,  with  hairy  stalks  grows  from  50  to  100  feet,  aflbrding 

and  leaves,  and  American    The  Bar-  fo^d,  clothing,  dbc. 

badoes  four  to  five  feit  high.    The  ,«,_     .                      i        •     •      i. 

cotton  tree,  perennial  and    six  or  The  banana  or  plantain  is.  the 

eight  feet  high.  .ra«^«  "^/^f"l  of  trees.    Its  fruit  12 

7L,           ,                       ...  inches  long  and  two  thick,  serves 

The  mahogany  tree  is  a  native  ^^    bread ;   the    leaves    serve   for 

of  Cuba    Jajnaica   &c  and  giyws  ^^^^^  ^^j  covering;  the  root  is  pe- 

from  CO  to  100  feet  high  with  deep  ^^^^-^^  ^^^  ^^e  stalk  is  annual,  and 

ifreen  fohnire,  orange-coloured  now-  ,.^,„„  ;«  i  c  «,  nn  r««» 


/. 


green  foliage,  orangt' 

ers,  and  fruit  the    size  of  a  large 

egg. 

Cork,  whose  speciflck  gravity  is 
240,  or  I  that  of  water,  is  the  bark 
of  a  tree  called  iruereu«  tntptr^  which 
flourishes  in  southern  Europe,  and 


grows  to  15  or  20  feet. 

The  chinchona  tree  which  pto*  ■ 
duces  the  Peruvian  bark  flourishes 
chiefly  in  the  elevated    plains  ot 
Quito. 

Cassada  roots  are  madA  into  bread 
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•iUa'u  IherooloTaPcTu- 
•.aUed  Hnitax.  Samqfrtu 
I  of  a  Rtu  of  tbe  taurel 


vben  )hc  fruit  is  d  berry, 
I  »ngle  petal,  uid  whea 
cation  consisu  of  fi>c 
id  me  piilillum. 
vomica,  or  poison  nut, 
large  quaati ties  (u  well 

grown  on  the  coul  of 

adona  or  deadly  nigh  I 
lucei  berries  like  black 
/hich  ofien  poiaon  cliil- 


I  are  tbe  kernel  of  a 
ach,  Bnd  ^hcn  its  putpy 
I  removed,  is  ■urroimded 


le  province  o: 


2S  to  BO  per  CRnL    Tha  du- 
England  ire  cent,  percent,  oa 

,._  ^.ice  at  tbe  company'a  aal«a. 
Tlie  Roglish  Ebsi  India  Companj 
iiaporl  nboreSO  millions  of  Iba 
"■  -e  grown  rhiefly  in 

Fo-kien.    TheChi- 
green  lee  as  a  belter 
lachicki   ttra   conunoaBal  sort 
ailed    bouy   or    bohea-      Con- 
or rme/oo  ia  a  finer  kind  sold 
ouble  the  price.     Saoi'/Aong  or 
pjucbong  ia  the  beel  kind,  and     ' ' 
1  treble.      Pekao  is         ^ 
.our  kind,  but  milde 
iBvee  of  yaunff  plants  are  caJ 
aatlcha  or  tea  lor  the  emperour. 
Green  leas  are  chiefly   prod 

n  the  province  of  Kianguan;  . 

llfTKrenca  ii  believed  la  ariie  from 
he  black  being  dried  on  iron  plates 
jnd  the  green  on  copper  plalee.  The 
.'Onglo  grcea  teas  are  so  called  from 
I  mounlain  of  that  name,  an  ind 
,round  which  the  ebrubs  grow. 
ilaysaen  or  hyeon  is  sold  at  double 
ihe  aanglo.'  Tchu-tcha  or  gunpowder 
rea  ia  rolled  up  by  the  hand  and  sold 
1,1  treble  the  sanglo.  The  Chinew 
keep  lea  a  jrear ;  generally  in  thoaa 
jgra  which  in  Europe  are  used  a* 
chimney  Drnamenta.  Tfaey  infiue 
I  in  boiling  water  and  drink  it  with- 
lui  milk  or  sugar.  They  f[e<]uenlly 
'    fine  powder,  and  put  - 


DDful  ir 


1  Willi 

ink  it. 


'  --e  thr-   - 


icyresemblt  ._^.  .._,  ... 
n  are  like  the  wild  whiti 
ome  provinces  they  fra-r 
'n  feet  high,  nnd  in  olben 
ve.  They  are  oflEnmidt 
ledge  rows,  and  thekaveu 


Tor  domes' 


The  Japanese  cultivate  this  Arab  aa 

ia  as  Ihe  Chinese. 

Tea  was  first  introduced  about  1660, 
uid  sold  at  ODi.  per  Ib^  and  hence 
covcicd  as  a  luxury.  3D  millions  of 
'.ba.  are  nowused  in  the  United  King' 

About  four  milllanB  of  Iba.  or  one 
Gflh  of  aloe,  liquorice,  and  ash  leaves, 
~  e  alleged  lobe  annuatly  mixed  wiln 

a  before  il  is  sold  (o  retailers. 

The  fr^shl  of  lea  from  China  ia 
equd  io4(£  per  lb.  Tea  ahnibaonl; 
'  ;Br  once  in  two  or  three  years. 

The  allspice  or  pimenlQ  is  30  feet 
higb  and  eight  or  nine  incDe*  in  iKa- 


The  sverese  crop  of  an  orange  traa 
ia  from  6  to  SOUO.  90000  boles  aN 
imported  per  annum. 

The  clove  tree  grows  40  or  U  feM, 

bears  slZD  and  continue*  till  &Q',  l^wf 

Chiaae  aercbtnte  /yield  from  6  to  30  lbs.  per  aniwift. 


.    Thf 

ifrighV  ^n! 
re  first  steamerl 


ihrtvellei 

teasarethenei. 
saTesofBomcolhcrshrubt 
ibat,  they  are  often  frau 

I  China  al  id.  a  pound  ani 
onTBt2i.  The  additions  ii 
nintries  arise  from  freigbi 
d  Bovemment  duties,  an< 
oTthe  "■  ■ 


'iiiL  vi.'.:.i...i.i.i:  ki.\«.Ij'jm. 


i 

I. 

i . 


•  I 


J 
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This  spiot  is  cultivated  chiefly  at  Am-  cwt.  and  Cottun  wlien  prepared  ibf 
boviia  and  three  acUacent  islands. '  the  market,  from  1|  to  2cwt. 
When  posiitssed  by  the  Enjrliah  the  ■  Quercitron  is  the  inner  bark  « 
iiflands  yielded  about  liOJW  lbs.  per  '  ihe  (iucrcus  Niger  or  oak,  and  it 
annum,  which  sold  for  20000/.  Ihe  j,n>duc4-*  vdlow  die.  Oak  aaw-diat 
same  mentnarv  di-Bpoiism  on  the  product*  drabs  and  shades  of  brown, 
par!  of  the  Dutch  prevails  here  as  at ,  o^t  apples  are  a  eabstitulcfor  frails. 

I  Catachusa,  a  substance  much  used 
Opium  is  the  hardened  juice  of  the  by  tannt-rs,  is  a  hardened  vegretable 
white'  poppy  and  j?  an  ariicle  used  in  juice  or  sort  of  C!*sc-nce  of  the  tan- 
Ma  hoincdan  coun'rieb  as  a  substi- 1  nini;  phnripU-.  In  analyaea,  200 
tute  for  prjhihited  wine  and  spirits,  '  gninis  an*  found  to  contain  100  (A 
and  in  Knifland  by  public  brewers  tannin,  70  of  n  pcciihar  extract,  13 of 
10  give  an  intaxicatini;  character  to  j  mucilage,  and  15  of  earthy  matter, 
their  deleterious  compounds.  The  |  rru.^.i  -j:«---  .u  -« 
conmimpiioD,  in  conKqiunce.  i.  .  ^'''"f,T'.i"^'".'fr"l ''""!5 
enonnoJ»,rfr<;m  50  to  60t>W  lbs.  beinc  !  [IZT^""  /1?',fe..?j'''  ife,  t 
^  „_ 7  •     ,|.-     «^,.„t«.  .wir  .n     the  atv9acus  fuiionumf  cUuvatcd  in 

"r "  u  yJTi,  Xm^lo'Tr  iZ'.  i  -'""•i^e  A«inct.    They  .«  fixj^ 


m  England. 

The  narcotick  or  stupifying  vege- 
table principle  is  made  from  white 


Turners  make  bowls  from  syca- 
more  wood.  Another  species  is  usod 

,  for  hop-poles.  And  25  gallons  of  the 

poppy^  as  opium,  laudanum,  dtc.  and  !  sap  of  American  acer  yields  5  lbs  of 
alsfj  made  from  the  milky  juice  of 
lettuce,  dec. 


maple  sugar. 

One  peck  of  seed  wheat  nrodiices 

_,     .      ,  u       J  •     .u     an  a  veraee  crop  of  two  bushels;  but    .| 

The  betel  or  pawn,  chewed  m  the   ^    ^.parating  and  transnlaniing  the 

Ea.1  by  both  ."^'xes,  like  tobacco,  1  ^^^ts  of  a  singU;  grain  of  wheat  BOO- 

consists  of  the  fruit  of  the  areca  palm    ^        ^^^^  Seen  produced.  France. 

wrapt  HI  J*;jJ««-5/>V«^^i'^>"^  1  fP-  :  Poland,  Ac.  produce  6  or  6  to  I. 
per  I'l-)nt  The  fruit  fows  m  clus- 1  j,,,^  f,  ,,i,,.  *  ^  ^f  p„„^  jj  .^  i'. 
ter^,  of  a  reddish  colotir,  a  d  thebetel  ■  ,„  g^^j^  America,  from  12  to  2J  to 
pepper  is  a  species  of  vine  with  an  |  ^„^  ^ 


1,       ppppr: 


ivy'li-af;  both  are  cultivated  to  anl°"£,       ,     ,   ,      -        .  •    ,,     i     » 
immense  extent  all  over  India.  i     T^,>*''»  bushels  of  seed  m  England. 

pro4n ire  IS  of  wheat,  4  of  barley,  and 
Lime  18  usod  with  the  betel  nut   ofpotatoesl90  bushels  m  fair  crops, 
callrxl  r/ii/nan,  and  is  prepared  from       ni 
calcined  shells.    This  prevents  any    ^    -j 
injury  to  the  stomach.    The  chew- ' 


// 


ing  reddens  the  saliva  and  turns  the 
tei-th  black,  but  it  creates  appetite 
and  stnnfrthens  the  stomach.  Wo- 
men chew  it  conKtantly,  and  the 
Sin^rnlese  sleep  with  it  in  their 
mouths:.  It  is  tnc  snuff  and  tobaci-'o 
of  the  Hindoos.  The  quantity  im- 
porti^d  in  some  of  the  British  settle- 
ments is  from  1  to  200000/.  r>cr  an- 
num. Many  Hindoos  would  rather 
want  food  than  tlie  betel. 

The  sugarcane  succeeds  in  Louisi- 
ana ond  yii'Ids  half  the  sucar  used  in 
the  Union;  an  acTe  producing  9  or 
10  cwt.  Rice  is  also  a  productive 
crop,  an  acre,  in  moist  situations, 
yielding  10  or  12  cwt.,  and  in  others 
6  to  10.  Indian  corn  yields  from  40 
to  100  bushrls  per  acre,  and  wheat 
from  22  to  50.    Tobacco  about  1400 


Black  pepper  is  the  powder  of  the 

which    grows    in    clusters. 

White  is  prepared  from   it.    fjonjr 


f  )('I)ni.r  is  another  species  of  dried  fruit 
of  tne  pepper  tree. 

The  heart  of  the  aloes  tree  sells  in 
India  for  its  weisht  in  gold,  under 
the  name  of  tamhack. 

Under  fair  mnnagemrnt  in  Irelnndt 
spftde-pouares  of  potatoes  weiiili  191b- 
p«^r  spaiie.  or  10^  barrels  j)cr  acre, 
each  bam'l  252  lbs.  or  36000  lbs.  to 
the  arre,  or  100  lbs.  per  day  on  ar» 
acre. 

2fi5  tons  11  cwt.  of  turnips  were  i» 
single  crop  of  turnips  on  an  Irisls 
acre  in  1829. 

The  woods  which  are  heavier  that* 
water  are  Dutch  box,  Indian  cedar* 
ebony,    lignum     vitsp,     ninhoganyv 
heart  of  oak,   pomegranate,    vine. 
Lignum  vits,  is  one^ third  heavier 


of  B  pound  or  0.24,  poplai 
thelightcM  woods- 
id  Halpighi  have  pvea  the 
account  of  the  siructure  of 
t  and  penr,  which  may 
iher  fcuiL  la  iheapricol 
ulpy  pan,  an  oascuua  pari, 
e  ccoire  ibe  kernel ;  and 

St  afci-llularlieeuc.  The 
ineMod  wiih  (he  alone  by 
al  cord.  Wiihin  the  ovu- 
uicr  tunick  Gllul  whh  c^lu- 
and  a  oiiiall  lube,  ihe  api.'X 
s  the  embryo,  which  when 
Bflh  of  n  chccae  mile  in 
be  distinguish ijd  in  its 
^pulp  of  ihe  pear  ie  made 
fine  cellidor  tissue,  every 
iahcdwitb  veesels.  In  the 

severally  attached  by  an 
:ord.  Througboul  the  pul- 
sutid  patticU-a  ore  di^pera- 
about  the  eorf,  and  Ibey 

ich  ihorc  are  Mt-en  ptinei- 
nd  ten  of  tbimi  connected 
eeds.  These  subjects  are 
'  utidftaiood  by  ocular  cx- 

wiih  a  niodetotc  micro- 
even  the  beat  enjirnvings 
ry  inadequBie  notions, 
d  of  Ircca  it  annually  form' 
ngie  rin^  ofveeiela  which 
Tound  the  pith,  and  in  each 
yea/  t,  new  ring  of  vesseU 

arouTMl  the  preceding!  H 
nber  consist!  of  a  i>Fnee  oi 
iga,  enclosed  in  each  other 
one  being  whiter  and  mori 

therefore  calk-d  aap  wood, 

Am  of  plants  are  their  (itgs. 
rer  prMuces  4U00 ;  a  poppy 
obacco  plant  3  or  40D0P0 
>  worth  a  million.  Some, 
.  piidt,  have  but  one  deed, 
oua  flowers  two,  and  ihi 

thers  of  flowers  have  nini 


jre  the  moat  aensilive  lo  touch,  llw 
■pecie«  acandcna,  spieada  lo  a  vaat 
xteui  from  true  to  tree,  and  haapod* 


if  a 

hat  ail  the  motions  areapontaneooa 
>nd  depend  on  an  internal  principle^ 
which  receives  impreaaiooa  from  ex- 
lernal  Dgenla. 

The  fibrous  tiieuc  of  ailk  ja  said  lo 
tie  visible  in  the  white  mulberry,  on 
which  the  worini  feeid. 

Wheat  and  barley  grow  more  in 
the  day  ihan  night,  and  more  r^iid- 
i^  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  two 

Fir  conlracM  in  width  one  124th, 
Dod  oak  one  IWtb,  bychangeain  ilia 
utmoqthere. 

Pairy  rings  are  a 


Hops  entwine  to  ihe  left  and  coD- 
'olvulus  to  ihe  right.  Tendrila  bend 
o  the  luft  and  back  again. 

The  flower  is  the  pari  of  fructific*- 


ihe  pluQiuia  the  stem  of  the  pli 
Ana  gcrrtii — "~  ' '-  —  '- 


Deaduous  trees  a: 


boat, 


those  whtma 
ID  evergreens. 
The  hedysaruTn  gyrana,  accordinf 

and  pttiolea  the  power  i 
lion,   acldom  being  quiea 


n  the    r 

licli  imprcgnaleB    r 


difTcrenl  leavee 

ind  abouL  &e.  withoi 


ivM  of  ihe  mimosa  gfnii 
jther  by  louch,  by  night,  ( 
and  ihoM  of  Ihe  loot  alai 


All  plants  requite  a  deflnite  degre* 
of  heal  1  and.  therefore  lh«r  growth 
and  hial  arc  mutual  lesls.  Tha 
plantain  requires  from  BS"  (o  73°; 
and,  therefore,  will  not  grow  bayoivd 

ihc  27ih  degree  of  l»titiMe,  or  Vu^Ua 


i 
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th»n  1068  yards ;  or  lOOOtoisi'S.  The 
suffar  cane  82^  to  73®,  or  within  lati- 
tude 36,  or  the  heifirht  of  900  tolses. 
The  cotton  plant  from  82=>  to  68®, 
and  latitude  34.  The  olive  requires 
from  66^  to  58^  from  lat.  36  to  44. 
The  vine  requires  heat  from  62®  to 
48®  and  the  winter  not  below  33®. 
\Vheat  flourished  at  a  mean  heat  of 
65®,  but  when  so  low  as  46®,  neither 
wheat  nor  barley,  nor  oats  nor  rye, 
come  to  maturity. 

The  first  erccn  incrustation  on 
rocks  and  walla,  called  bissus,  spe- 
cies of  mosses,  leaves  a  thin  stratum 
of  earth  for  a  second  cropi  and  in 
fine,  for  wall  plants. 

Lichens  and  mosses  are  the  first 
vc^tables  that  ctow  on  rocks;  and 
in  Ions  time  they  create  soil  for 
others  by  their  remains. 

Roses  camp  to  us  from  Persia,  and 
into  Persia  from  India.  They  abound 
in  the  countries  round  the  Caspian. 

The  lotus  of  the  Egyptians  is  a 
speries  of  nymphn;a,  or  water  lily 
wth  a  flower  hke  a  tulip,  while  or 
blue.    The  roots   of  the  white  are 
eaten  likepotatoi's. 

The  flc)wer  of  the  khubut.  of  Su- 
matra, a  mere  parasite  of  climbers, 
is  in  broadth  three  feet;  its  petals 
twelve  inches ;  its  nectarium  would 
hold  six  (]unrts;  nnd  its  pistils  are 
like  cow's  horns.  It  appears  as  a 
knob,  and  expands  for  three  months. 

The  potato  was  a  native  of  Chili. 

The  metallick  poisons  and  mephi- 
tick  gases  which  kill  animals,  also 
kill  vegetables. 

Tlie  peopleof  Kebba  were  employ- 
ed in  collecting  the  fniit  of  shea 
trees,  from  which  they  prepare  the 
vegetoble  butter.  Tliese  trees  grow 
naturally  in  the  woods,  and  in  very 
rreat  abundance ;  they  resemble  the 
American  oak,  and  t'he  fniit,  from 
which  the  butter  is  prepared,  is  not 
unlike  a  Spanish  olive.  The  kernel 
is  env».'Ioped  in  a  sw«H'f  pulp,  under 
a  thin  green  rind;  nnd  the  butler 
produced  from  it.  besides  the  ndvnn- 
taffc  of  its  keepinjr  the  whole  year 
wfthoiit  salt,  is  whiti-r  nnd  firmer, 
and  to  my  palate,  of  n  richer  taste 
than  any  butter  I  ever  ate  made 
from  cows  milk.— Pa rA-V  Trareh. 

The  cocoa  tree  supplies  the  Indi- 
ana with  almost  whatever  they  stand 
ill  need  of;  as  bread,  water,  wine, 


vinegar,  brandy,  milk,  oil,  honey, 
sugar,  needles,  clothes,  thread,  cupi^ 
spoons,  basins,  baskets,  piqier, 
masts  ibr  ships,  sftils,  oonUige^  nsila, 
covering  for  tneir  houses,  &jc.    Ray, 

The  basins  made  of  the  leaves 
of  the  wild  pine  will  hold  a  pint  and 
a  half  or  a  quart  of  water;  and  when 
they  find  tliese  pines,  they  stick 
their  knives  in  the  basis  just  at  the 
roots,  and  that  lets  out  the  water, 
whicn  they  catch  in  their  hats,  as  1 
have  done  many  times  myself. 

Onions  can  never  be  sufficiently 
recommended ;  they  possess  more 
nourishment  than  perhaps  any  other 
vegetable.  It  is  a  well  hnown  fact, 
that  a  Highlander  with  a  few  raw 
onions  in  his  pocket,  and  a  crust  of 
bread  or  a  bit  of  cuke,  can  work  of 
travel  to  an  almost  incredible  extent, 
for  two  or  three  days  together,  with 
out  any  other  food.  The  French  are 
aware  of  this:  the  soup  de  Tonionis 
now  universally  in  use  after  all  vio- 
lent exertions,  as  the  best  of  all  res- 
toratives. Whoever  has  tasted  on- 
ions in  Eiyr>'Pt  must  allow  that  none 
can  be  had  better  in  any  part  of  the 
world ;  here  they  are  sweet,  in  other 
countries  they  are  nauseous  and 
strong,  whereas  in  the  north,  and 
other  parts,  thoy  are  hard  of  diges- 
tion :  hence,  they  cannot  in  any 
place  be  eaten  with  more  satisfaction 
or  less  prejudice  than  in  Egypt 
They  eat  them  roastc.'d ;  also  made 
into  a  soup,  which  I  think  one  of 
the  best  dishes  I  ever  eat. 

Hassifguisi. 

A  lanre  onion  planted  so  near  a 
rose-bush  as  to  touch  its  roots,  will 
greatly  increase  the  odour  of  its  flow^ 
ers:  and  the  water  distilled  from 
such  roses  is  far  superior  in  flavour 
to  other  rose-water. 

Turnips  were  introduced  into  Eng- 
land from  Hanover,  in  the  reign  of 
Gfeorce  I.,  by  Viscount  Townsend. 

In  181G  a  plnntation  of  3000  tea- 
trees  wns  made  in  Brazil. 

Ttie  fiLj-trce  was  introduced  about 

1548 

Tlic  rtowerinff  nsh 1710 

Lnvendrr lBf% 

DitVrrent  mulberries,  1548,  1596,  1629 

The  Larch 1629 

Common  Inurel 1629 

Weeping  willow 1692 

r^mirestm:i ll»96 
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THE  VEORTABLE  KIhGDOH. 


CD  w«H  the  aborieinBl  nun 
iminso;  nnd,  wiih  BliKhlvi 
ia  adopted  in  every  Euti 


Ji  i«  full  grown  in  lEO  fears, 
ves  b  or  600.     Afh   a  tull 
I  [00,  and  oak  In  -Ja). 
uf   maboinny    hai    been 
to   Engluiil   weiiiliiiiK  iil 

iaatil)r  of  eefld  uaitd  in  ilih- 
"om  l)io2buBlielBperaeni; 
CBBlil  laStbuabelapcracrc. 


iig  room,  twcWe  feel  in  dia- 
B>  lalely  abown  in  London, 
1  from  an  Ampricnn  walnut 
lyTni  in  ihc  trunk,  and  IBO 

inul  IreeonElni.i«l96ruct 
)»e  to  (he  ground;  and  five 
inches  rpasmble  grcol  ircec. 
aniBry  oak,  near  Brentwood, 
(y-i'thi  feel  round,  and  sc- 
fcel  above  the  giuund  wna 
xl  in  diameter. 
'  Wp*l  Indirs,  the  netsroea 
fmit  lo  bretA ;   and  hence 


Id  February  the  erocua,  ihe  ano 
drop,  the  polyaulhu^  and  Ibe  hq 
tied  and  daiey.     In  Mardt,  the  early 
viotel,  Ihe  prtmroae,  the  daffodil,  the 
- '-  -vorl,  end  the   rcd-dead-nrntle. 

jril,  the  cowaho,  the  erawToot, 

thu  hanihell,  the  lidy'a  ■moak,  tha 
woodanomone,  The  dandelion,  wood 
irrel,  aud  the  wild  yellow  tulip. 
Field  plants  Dower  asunder  on  fbn 
YemgB  of  Bcaaona : — 
In  Janaary,  eroundsd,  chick  weed, 
axel,  maidenhair,  hart  a  longue. 
In   Fibruiirg,  gihephord'a  purae, 
doiey,  lungwort. 
In  JMnreA,  green  hellebore,  golden 
u  tfrage,  fumitory,  speed  well,  liolel, 

In  April,  i>raund  ivy,  dandelion, 

[ii4'liwo[t.  black  Ihorn,  buttercupv 
rowfool,  harebell,  bugl^  and  slobs 


Xovember 


ilila  lime  till  agtumn  all  ve- 
swvrB;    but   in  Octobar, 

.  and  Decenibci^  only  the 


Suwers  blow  iQl  Chrislmaa. 

Apples  ripen  in  the  fnlbning  or- 
Jrri  ihe  codliii.  ihe  margaret,  iha 
peammin,  the  golden  rennelte,  the 
ruiiBel,  [be  nonpareil,  ihe  golden  pip- 
pin. Those  used  for  cider  are  the  red- 
'Irrak,  the  royal  wilding,  whiteaaur, 
ihc  undeileaf,  the  John,  the  hanger, 
anJ  ihogenncL 

CvlmifcrautplaTiti  are  wheat,  fr^- 


whicl 


halky  B< 


a  mellov 


nil,  rather 


light,    Oats.  oFmo,  which  aucceed) 
the  pooreat  sotla. 

Lte^miaow  plaali  are  potaloea, 
/snun  fuicnvum.  planted  in  ApiiL 

TuTTiipfl,    brnit!  "~ 


sry.     Beans,  riVia  fabta.   sown  in 

.\\ni\,  (*aninipa,  poaKnnru,  in  au- 
tnnin.  Cabbages,  braitica  olirarra, 
inlVIarchorApnl.    Burnet, /adnum, 

nn-bacfoui  jitanh  are  ilal,  finuIK, 
used  for  linen  and  oil,  grows  on  i 
doop  sandy  loam.  Hemp,  munoftw 
Rape,  or  cole-seed,  (irataicD.  napiu. 


THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM. 


Woad,  Uatis^  uMtl  in  dying.    HopR, !  rise  from  the  capture  of  vaf  t  qutn- 
humulu»i  used  in  malt  liquor.  |  titles  of  the  article  in  Sir  Oeotm 

Alkonet  root  is  used  to  colour  lip-   5?°^«'."  expedition  to  Spain,  in  im 
^\yc.  I  J^Q^  prize  of  the  forces  was  sola  m 

,.  '.  ,  -       I  En ff land,  and  gave  rise  to  a  habit 

Oms,  or  ins  rojt,  IS  imported  from   ^q*  general,  and  which  yields  a 


the  Levant. 

Rhodium  is  the  scented  wood  of 
the  Chinese  rose  tree.  Yellow  Saun- 
ders is  another  eastern  scented  wood. 
CaBsia-lignum  is  a  scented  bark 
from  Ceylon.  Cinnamon  bark  is 
well  known  for  its  fine  scent.  Clove 


million  a  year  to  the  revenue.  It  is 
useful  only  to  those  disposed  to  ^lo- 
plexy,  increasing  the  secretions,  and 
acting  like  a  seion.  There  are  above 
120  several  sorts  in  some  of  the  Lon- 
don shops,  as  at  Taylor's,  in  Fleet 
Street,  &c.,  consisting  of  tobacco 


bark  i»  another  of  these  scented  ve*  j  powder,   with  various  adtnizturesy 


gctables. 

Storax  is  n  fine  flavoured  gum  used 
in  honey-water,  &e. ;  giim  Benja- 
min is  another  guni,  lahdanum  ano- 
ther; also  gum  myrrh,  dragon's 
blood,  aRsafoptida,  gum  Arabick,  and 
tni^aeanth  :  all  from  the  cost.  The 
balHanisof  Peru  and  Tolu  are  liquid 
gums. 

Otto  of  roses  is  the  oil  which  swims 
at  top  in  the  distillation  of  rose  water. 

Sarsaparilla  is  a  valuable  altera- 
tive. 

Penivian  and  cascnrilla  bark,  and 
chnmomilc  flowers,  are  powerful  to- 
nirks. 

The  aromaticks  in  general  use  are 
cinnamon,  nntinec,  cloves,  orange 
and  lemon  p<i*l,  pepp^T,  peppermint, 
sptiarinint,  iringer,  eardomon,  anise, 
caraway,  coriander,  and  dill  and 
cumin  seeds. 

Fhubarb,  jalap,  pulp  of  cassia,  bit- 
ter apple,  aloes,  senna,  henbane,  fox 
glove,  and  oil  of  croton  seeds,  and 
cantor  seeds  &c.  are  used  as  cathar- 
ticks.    SafTron  is  us<'d  as  a  cordial. 

Decoctions  of  marsh-mallow  root, 
sarsaparilla,  barley  water,  oatmeal, 
and  grit  gruel,  are  used  as  demul- 
cents. 

Siidorificksa  re  cuaiack  gum,  con- 
trayerva  root,  and  ipecacuanha. 

Vegetoble  diuretieks  are  squills, 
fo.x-fiflove,  dandelion,  wild  carrot 
scimIs,  parsley  root,  buehu  loaves,  &c. 

The  senatives  are  opium,  night- 
shade, lettuc«-s,  p«)ppy  heads,  eolehi- 
cum,  henbane,  himlock,  stramo- 
nium, and  tobacco. 

The  stimulants  are  the  nromaticks, 
mustard  seed,  euphorbiuiii,  and  fox- 
glove for  the  kidneys,  and  ergot  of 
rye  for  the  uterus. 


SnufT-takingin  England  took  its!  prickles. 


scents,  drc. 

Cudbear  is  a  vegetable  substance 
which  grows  on  rocks,  and  used  in 
dying  purple. 

Balsam  of  Peru  is  a  decoction  from 
the  plant  peruifenimy  which  grows 
in  Africa  and  Peru. 

Salop  is  made  from  the  root  of  the 
orchis,  or  fool-stone,  a  favourite  food 
in  eastern  countiies. 

An  oak  tree  in  three  years  grows 
2  feet  lOi  inches.  A  arch  3  fwt  7| 
inches.  An  elm  8  feet  3  inches.  A 
b<«ech  one  foot  eipht  inches.  A  pop- 
lar six  feet.  A  willow  nine  feet  three 
inches. 

The  pimento  or  allspice  is  a  spe- 
cies of  myrtle  in  the  West  Indies, 
which  grows  thirty  feet  high. 

Plants  are  mature  for  propagation 
as  they  are  ill  nourished. 

Terra  japonica  is  the  produce  of 
the  mimosa  catechu. 

LAquorice  is  the  extract  of  the 
jrice  of  a  root  cultivated  at  Ponte- 
fract,  where  it  is  made  into  pectoral 
cakes,  and  also  in  Spain  and  the  Le- 
vant, and  made  into  cakes,  much 
used  by  brewera  and  in  pharmacy. 

Gall  nuts  are  protuberances  on 
trees  created  by  the  runcturc  of  in- 
sects, and  gallick  acid  is  made  from 
those  on  the  oak. 

Gamboge  is  a  concrete  vegetable 
juice,  and  produced  from  two  trees 
enlled  rararaj)uUiy  which  grows  in 
Cambodja. 

The  dendrometer  is  an  instrument 
for  tnkinfir  the  exact  contents  of 
ptanding  trets,  boi'ghs,  &c. 

A  siinilitrde  has  been  establishlrd 
between    feathera     and    vegetable 
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I  stfbrd  one-sixth  of  dry 
M  gum  Bandarach  pouoded 

are  perfectly  ripe  grapes, 
B  sun,  or  in  ovens. 

8  is  prepared  from  the  ber- 
mistlctoe^and  the  middle 
8  holly ;  it  is  boiled  till  it 
o£t. 

ess  is  a  minute  vegetation 
plants,  flowers,  <&c.  of  the 
M.  Dry  rot  is  a  variety  of 
1. 

»8ule  of  the  white  poppy 

000  seeds. 

a  German  liquor  made 

B  is  the  sirup  of  the  cane, 
ia  not  crystallize,  corres- 
rith  the  water  of  crystal- 

>r  meal  is  made  from  grain, 
utrimcnt  depends  on  the 
ich  it  coniams. 

the  second  coat  of  theker- 
nutmeg. 

is  a  natural  product  of  the 
arch,  and  it  exudes  from 
s  in  Sicily  and  Calabria. 

}  a  gum  resin  brought  from 
t  and  India. 

1  inspissated  tar,  drawn 
m  pines  and  from  ruins  of 
uit  forests,  in  the  coal  dis- 
I  gas. 

nadefrora  the  beans  of  the 
to/o,  a  native  of  Japan, 
id  fermented  with  salt. 

ease  in  rye,  called  spur  or 
rds  a  black  powder,  useful 
ing  parturition. 

md  leaf  cornel,  has  been 
ful  as  a  tonick :  and  the  lo- 
ta jn  asthma. 

e  of  chirayita  is  used  as  a 
!k;  and  the  essence  of 
res  for  diseases  of  the  blad- 

larcoal  of  the  areca  nut 
valuable  tooth  powder. 

t  of  lettuce  is  used  to  arrest 
nd  as  an  efficient  sedative. 

eed  is  used  as  a  tincture  to 
ona  aflfections. 

aim  smoked  relieves  asth- 


ma, and  as  a  tincture,  relieves  ibeu- 
matism. 

Hedge  hyssop,  with  honey  and 
vinegar,  relieves  pulmonary  afieo- 
tions. 

Belladona  is  a  powerful  narcotic. 

Rhatany  root  is  used  as  a  touick, 
and  also  as  tooth  powder. 

SnufT  made  from  asarabaca,  re- 
lieves the  head  and  strengthens  the 
sight. 

Oil  of  walnuts  and  walnut  soap 
are  specificks  for  the  removal  of  pim- 
ples and  cutaneous  blotches. 

The  sugar  cane  is  a  tall  reed.  The 
soft  parts  are  eaten  by  the  negroes, 
and  from  the  hard  parts  the  juices 
are  expressed,  which  by  boiling  and 
evaporation  csystallize  as  sugar. 

Chocolate  is  the  solid  oil  of  the 
cocoa  nut. 

Gum  is  pure  mucilage,  and  the 
juices  which  when  matured  are 
sweet,  oily,  and  farinaceous,  were 
originally  mucilaginous. 

Lichen  or  liver-wort  yields  mucil- 
age, and  makes  a  strong  jelly  when 
boiled  in  water  or  milk. 


MINERALS,  METALS,  AND 
CRYSTALS. 

Werner  divides  the  primitive  recka 
as  under  :— 

1.  Granite. 

2.  Gneiss. 

3.  Mica  slate. 

4.  Clay  elate. 

5.  Primitive  limestone. 

6.  Primitive  trap. 

7.  Serpentine. 

8.  Porphyry. 

9.  Transition  Sienite. 

10.  Topaz  rock. 

11.  Quartz  rock. 

12.  Primitive  flinty  slate 

13.  Primitive  gypsum. 

14.  White  stone. 
IB.  Clay  porphyry. 

16.  Pearl  stone  do. 

17.  Obsidian  do. 

18.  Transition  Sienite. 

19.  Pitch  stone. 

The  transition  rocks  are— 

1 .  Transition  lime  stone. 

2.  Transition  trap. 

3.  Gneiss-wacke. 

4.  Flinty  slate. 
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MIWBaALS,  METALS.  .ViX>  CRYSTAi.a. 


Werner  teaches  thi 

ent  maierials  of  the  priniili 
fonoed  atmaaHy  ■  chvini 
poet,  which  depoH led  the  i 
ciyatalliied  rocks  in  ■  sol 

previous  to  tlit   ' 

labtce  or  anin 

which  lie  on  ll 

wiih  Bhells.  4c.  are  fbiuid  :  and  lhi;F. 

he  cell*  ihe  transition  rocks.     On 

Ihne  lie  the   floeli,  or   sei^onda^v 

rochs.  OldcrandoIliiT  sysitmsiha^i 


In  the 


Wen 


shadni 


aniage  . 


his  expencnec  and  gi  netol 

Rocks  consist  ol  subsiancea  diffc  r- 
enity  put  together ;  as  hy  chyiniciil 
cryaialliiation,  considered  asnaluiul 
formation,  and  therefore  phniititi>, 
as  quartz,  felspar,  mica,  and  horn- 
blende, which  mak*  up  granili'. 
gneiss,  sienilc,  siTPcniine.  porphyry, 
itc,  of  eight  kinds.  The  rest  aK' 
niLM:hanica]  di'posites,  furmed  by  tin. 
action  or  solution  of  water ;  thi  ii 
there  are  a  clasa  of  rocks  made  up 
of  both  these  difosilca  and  callcil 
transition  rocks,  which  contain  thc^ 
earliesl  simple  putriraclions.  Th>- 
nicks  entirely  mechanical,  consist 
of  snnilelonca,  liniesiones,  gvpsimi, 
chalk,  iron,  atone,  &c.  and  arc  call- 
ed secondary. 

Werner  lliinks  ihe  quanliry  of 
water  on  the  earth  was  uiice  grcalfr 
than  a(  present.  He  infers  thnr 
transition  and  secondary  locks  sii 
newer  than  primitive,  Lecausc  tin 
latter  basset  orappcarai  the  surfni,' 
only  in  elevated  spots,  and  the  oihi-r 
succeasivcljr  in  lower  situations. 
The  priraiti™  are  chymical  forma- 
tions of  silica,  alumina,  and  iiini- 
nrsia,  and  are  of  19  kinde.  Thi- 
iransiiion  are  of  four  or  five  kinds, 
and  partly  chyniico),  partly  me- 
chanical, with  petrifactions  of  Zoo- 
Ehilns.  In  the  secondary  aliove  them. 


.  _.  liiea  wllh  tha 
_._^  .f  the  felspar  and  ibe  nndaf 
Ihe  quartz,  Vatious  proportion!  and 
circumstances  nn4er  them  the  baua 
of  the  secondary  rocks  which  anmr 
to  be  their  mins,  and  to  fill  up  largs 
oiuinal  hullowa,  valleys,  or  cavitiea 

All  minerals  are  earthy,  aaliu 
inflaiumablc,  or  bad  conductors  a 
hL'ai,  and  metallick,  or  heavy  and 
coloured. 

There  are  in  mineialaughl  ahadei 
of  while,  nine  of  gray,  six  of  black, 
five  of  blue,  twelve  of  grcco  and  yel- 
low, fiflcen  of  red,  and  eifht  of 
brown;  besides  clear,  dark,  light  or 
pale  of  those  shades. 

Minerals  are  compact  solids,  fria- 
ble or  crumbly ;  or  fluid,  a*  mercury 
.1   .:,   ._  .._     Their  qualities 


and  a 


by 


inga  of  these,  are  called  alliivi 

The  Bubalnnees  which  compnsi 
iminiie,  srefelrpar,  qiiartz,  and  inirn 
The  qnarti  is  iray,  and  eeni^rall} 
transparent,  fonninc  the  erains  oi 
aand.  Felspar  is  of  vitrified  charnr- 
ler  but  of  didiTent  colours,  and 
when  broken  down  form*  the  banif 
of  clay.  Mica  is  a  dark  gray,  ofifn 
diKOmpoaedbvthe  aimosphJrc,  and 


are— I,  Hardness!  2,  Tenacilyi  ., 
t'ransibihly ;  4,  Ftexibilily ;  G,Ad- 
h<-sion;  6,  tlncluueily i  7,6oldness; 
and  H,  Drnsity. 

The  Erst  class,  or  carlhyinineraK 
Include  lichi  genera)  as  diamond, 
zircon,  flint,  cluy,  talc,  calc,  baryles, 
and  sttonlian.  Of  llini  ihere  are 
thirty-four  S|)prics,  of  clay  ihirty- 
iwo,  and  of  calc  twenty. 

The  second  class,  or  saline  mint- 
rals,  consisl  uf  only  one  genua,  wntb 

The  third,  or  inflsmmable  class,  in- 
cludes live  BLnero,  as  sulphur,  biiu- 
mens,  frapliiit,  charcoal,  and  rrtin. 
The  fourth,  or  meiallick  class,  in- 
cludes twenly-one  genera,  as  plating 
Cld,  mercury,  silver,  coppiT.  iron, 
d,  tin,  bismuth,  zinc,  aniimDnr, 
cobalt,  nickel,  manganese,  molyn- 
dena,  arsenick,  &r..  ic.  Of  cofpef 
tlii-re  are  seventeen  species,  of  Boa 

All  substances  on  ihe  earth,  nol  of 
the  class  of  neutral  earths,  areeiihei 
aeiils,  or  alkaliea,  or  conibuatibk'i^ 
solid,  fluid,  or  gaaeous. 

Till'  Xtpluninn  or  Wrmerian  the^ 
nry  leaches  thai  nil  ihe  icrrcsi 

ihc  I'hit.mick  Ih.-ory  ascrilies  the 
whole  to  fire.   Pei^apsbulh  maybe 

tin- nV  an  occasional  cause.  Hut  if 
combustion  is  ihe  sole  cause  of  wa- 
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leal  maps  have  been  con- 
mboldt ;  in  which  lime- 
saented  by  straight  linea, 
ght  declining  Imea,  por- 
ived  lines,  and  granite 
pointsw 

iB under  all  other  rocks; 

forms  high  mountains. 
cks  and  strata  are  piled 

that  it  is  constantly  the 

ely  above  granite  hes 
rranite  in  strata;  then 
and  above  that  clay- 
mingled  with  these  last 
limestone,  trap,  and  ser- 
bese  primary  rocks  con- 
als. 

y  rocks,  consisting  of 
1  and  sandstone,  appear 
tions,  and  lie  more  hori- 
ad  in  mountains  of  pri- 
ition  they  terminate  at 
I.  Gneiss  itself  is  consi- 
iris  of  granite,  which  has 
le  granite,  and  the  slates 
.  less  inclined. 

tr  secondary  rocks  lying 
>n tally  on  the  older,  are 
rvels;  so  that  the  older 
;t,  or  display  their  edges 
higher  on  the  sides  of  a 
mtain. 

I  a  middle  rock  between 
1  porphyry,  composed  of 
I  nomblcnde,  or  quartz 
nica. 

g[e  crystals  of  felspar  ap- 
iites,  they  are  called  por- 
In  Cornish  granites,  the 
hite.  In  the  Scotch,  red- 

• 

5  substance  of  sand,  sand- 
granite,  quartz,  &,c.  has 
gravity  of  2.66.    It  has 

ned  to  consist  of  oxygen 

Hick  base. 

«  five  species  of  quartz : 
rock  cry.«tal,  milk  quartz, 
lartz,  and  praise. 

8  composed  of  lamina  or 
I  constituents    are   silex 
a,  with  some  potash.    It 
1  granite,  gneiss,  sienite 
rry. 

[le  is  so  called  from  its  va 
lours,  (generally  green.  It 
'  32  lihca,  37|  magnesia, 


carbonick  acid  16. 

Curved  gneiss  proves  that  h  once 
was  fluid.  It  is  in  slaty  layers  or 
plates  formed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and 
mica,  separated  by  thin  layers  of 
mica,  and  it  contains  in  its  veins  all 
the  metals. 

Porphyry  is  st^ne  with  a  compact 
base,  intermixed  with  crystals.  The 
base  is  of  the  trap  kind,  and  the  crys- 
tals felspar  or  quartz. 

Hornblende  is  an  extensive  clay 
mineral,  forming  slates  and  part  of 
primitive  rocks,  of  a  greenish  bladt 
colour. 

Jasper  is  found  in  veins  of  primi- 
tive rocks,  or  in  nests  of  porphyry. 

Flint  contains  98  silica,  0.5  lime, 
0.25  alumina,  and  0.25  oxide  of  iron. 
It  is  found  between  beds  of  calca- 
reous rocks,  but  its  origin  is  a  mys- 
tery. 

Gray-wacke  is  a  coarse  kind  ol 
slate,  or  grains  of  sand  in  a  basis  ot 
slate. 

Gypsum  is  sulphate  of  lime,  sup- 
posed to  be  formed  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  iron  pyrites,  the  acid  from 
which  has  comoined  on  the  spot  with 
lime. 

Chalk  is  found  only  in  the  north  oi « 
Europe,  and  chiefly  in  the  British 
Islands.   It  is  imported  into  eastern 
countries  as  a  ranty  and  curiosity. 

Alabaster  differs  fVom  marble  in 
containing  sulphurick  acid.  There 
are  three  species,  one  of  which  is 
white,  shining,  and  semi-transpa- 
rent. 

Pudding  stone  is  rounded  pebbles 
imbedded  in  cement,  capable  of  be- 
ing fashioned  and  polished. 

StalactitaB,  or  stalactites,  are  crys« 
talline  spar,  which  ooze  from  the 
earth  over  the  tops  of  caverns,  like 
icicles,  often  reaching  the  bottom, 
and  forming  solid  sparry  columns; 
and  proving  how  similar  oozings  ce- 
ment all  lower  strata  by  the  gradual 
precipitation  of  cement  from  upper 
strata. 

Portland  stone  is  coarse  grit,  ce» 
men  ted  with  earthy  spar. 

Potter's  clay  is  43^  silica,  33  alu- 
mina, 3i  lime,  18  water,  and  1  oxyde 
of  iron. 

Emery  is  a  mineral  of  4  sped&c^ 
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fravities,  containing  66  uluuiina,  3 
■ilica,  and  4  iron. 

Soda  ia  found  in  mineral  seams, 
also  in  beds  near  Alexandria.  The 
manufHcturing  chymists  make  it 
from  common  salt. 

There  are  two  substances  called 
marl,  one  earthy  and  the  other  a 
stratum,  but  not  h^rd.  The  earthy 
ij  used  as  manure,  as  well  as  the 
other  found  in  beds,  in  limestone 
and  coal  formations. 

In  mining,  from  8  lb.  to  21  lb.  of 
powder  is  employed  for  every  cubick 
foot  above  it,  according  to  the  density 
of  the  soil. 

Salt  in  Cheshire  is  produced  from 
salt  pits,  and  chietiy  from  salt 
springs.  The  district  is  in  the  line 
which  joins  the  Severn,  the  Dec,  and 
the  Mersey,  and  doubtless  once  con- 
sisted of  lakes  flooded  at  every  tide, 
vrhich,  drying  at  certain  scnsons  and 
at  low  tides,  deposited  beds  of  salt 
from  Droit  wich  in  Worcestershire, 
through  Nantwich,  Middlcwich,  ana 
Northwich  to  the  Mersey;  brine 
springs  flowing  over  beds  of  salt,  or 
rock  salt  being  found  at  different 
places  in  the  entire  line. 

Rock  salt  is  found  in  Cheshire  at 
th«!  depth  of  from  28  to  50  yards,  and 
the  beds  are  from  1  yard  to  40  yards 
'thick,  separated  by  clay  or  flai; 
stones;  the  colour  is  reddish,  and  ft 
is  so  hard  as  to  require  to  be  blasted 
wiih  gunpowder.  The  larpcst  mine 
IS  330  feet  deep  and  20  feel  nigh,  sup- 
ported by  pillars  of  the  salt. 

The  Droitwich  springs  contain  one 
quarter  of  their  weight  in  salt.  It  is 
sold,  that  a  stream  of  salt  water  nms 
250  feet  below  the  surface,  over  which 
is  140  feet  of  gj'psum,  the  boring  of 
which  produces  the  spring. 

There  are  extensive  beds  of  salt  at 
Lake  Inder  in  Asiatick  Russia,  fat. 
48^  39,  long.  69-^. 

Salt  springs  and  others  from  in- 
flammable gas,  are  found  in  China, 
in  long.  lOP  29',  lat.  29°,  near  Thi- 
bet. They  bore  the  well  through  the 
rocks,  and  prepare  the  salt  by  firing 
the  gas  of  others,  so  that  one  heats 
300  kettles  by  gas  fire. 

The  sea,  if  desiccated,  would  afl*ord 
a  bed  of  salt  500  feet  thick,  100  for 
every  mile. 

Peat  consists  of  black  spongy  earth 
and  decayed  vegetables.  ■ 


Coal  beds  become  unproducti? e  m 
the  vicinity  of  porphyry  or  gnnila 
Kach  particular  stratum  preaoma 
its  own  oaruUelism  though  ofUn  n- 
lerruptea  by  dikes  and  slips  which 
are  filled  up  with  clay,  sand,  snd 
rounded  stones,  evidently  swept  into 
them  by  water,  and  some  of  them 
contain  basalt.  Coal  appears  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Saxons,  and  some 
believe  by  the  Britons.  So  long  ainos 
as  the  revolution,  London  consumed 
300000  chaldrons  per  annum. 

Strata  of  coal  are  not  continuoui^ 
but  divided  both  horizontally  and  per- 
pendicularly by  dikes  or  chasms,  hj 
slips,  hitches,  and  troubles,  apparent 
ly  produced  by  the  drying  of  the 
strata  and  by  the  sinking  of  the  rocki 
beneath. 

A  cubick  foot  of  coal  weighs  fton 
75  to  80  lbs.,  and  27  equal  to  a  ton 
per  cubick  yard,  or  4S40  tons  to  an 
acre,  of  a  yard  thick,  and  in  propor- 
tion. 

Carbureted  hydrogeii  explodes  in 
coal  mines  when  there  is  one  of  gas 
to  six  or  twelve  of  air.  but  at  one  to 
fifteen  it  merely  len^tnens  the  flame 
of  a  candle.  Carhonick  acid  gas  aliio 
abounds,  but  lying  on  the  ground 
and  first  extinguishing  candles,  it  is 
seldom  fatal. 

The  coal  mines,  which  in  Stafford- 
shire have  been  burning  for  200  years, 
consist  of  pvrites,  subject  to  spon- 
taneous coniGustion.  Water  will  not 
♦extinguish  them,  because  when 
drawn  ofl*  or  absorbed,  the  pyrites 
burn  more  than  before. 

Newcastle  obtained  the  first  char- 
ter to  dig  coals  in  1239,  and  in  1281 
the  export  wos  considerable.  Ia 
1825,  the  produce  was  three  millions 
of  tons,  and  employed  70,000  per- 
sons, with  a  capital  of  two  or  three 
millions. 

The  coal  fields  of  England  run 
from  the  Tav  to  Bristol,  in  length 
300  miles,  and  from  20  to  120  broad. 
Thev  lie  in  the  floetz  or  new  se- 
condary rocks,  and  in  the  upper 
series  or  n»»wt«t  floetz,  but  chiefly  in 
the  former. 

The  coal  strata  or  independent  ccal 
formation  consists  of  sandstone^ 
whitj!  and  eray,  or  nxldish,  slate- 
clay,  fire-clay,  iron  stone,  and  green 
stone. 

Unhke  the  primary  and  secondan 
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he;  are  eenemllj'  horiiunlBl 

y».     ■fh.yvatyfmiuilirw 

to  twelve,  orfronioDeluroui 

wraly, 

iwcaalle,  ihc  bed  two  yonJi 

150  yirds  Jrrp,  und  ihuiiL'h 

«  eight  b«ls  nfiuvv  ihiii,  ihi: 

a  uut  OIK'  fixii,  mid  iht 
rebiitfivufei:!.  Thiriy-diriT 
iwer  a  bedoraynrd  pmHtntv 
nd  fifty  yardn  Lowt-r  aiio  nt 
ineinrhr*.  KInr yuil« lower 
or  ihiny-ctglil  inehch  niid 
ranis  lower,  or  2TD  ynnlA  u 
wuyardfl.  Alloi^thiT  tlirrc 
xn  bcda  in  270  yardn  dcplh, 
cluvcn  yards.  Tin-  iniervpn- 
■  arerandktoneuralatrrlny, 
lace  hul  four  fict,  liut  in  aiio- 
I.     llrnn^  if  coal  beds  are 

forwla,  covfjiJ  by  ihi;  sfo 

and  oiliiT  litda  arc  found 
0  the  diplh  of  1000  yardit, 
mlnnd  urc«'n(fl  t  wen  ly- four 
Z33yar'l».  Thexe  b<yl>(hon 
fid»ncc  cif  m  1^11  ly- four  rtvo- 


xorld  ii 


p<Tiod  of  ■li+713900.  or 
/eaia.  Throui{h  iho  whole 
train,  anininl  uiid  r<.-geinl)lu 

arc  found.  In  ihu  nu-an 
!  globe  must  liave  bctio  tn- 
if  fureals  Rnw  1000  yurda 

iflbrdaliirc  there  are  but  thir- 
la,  but  the  drpih  is  but  lOT 
ind  ihiTi'  are  iwrnty-thmf 
f  the  107.  The  tiiH  orniim 
HI  ynrda  of  tin  tect  lliiiik- 
id  imw  oibcri  of  twenty- 
St,  SLparnt'.-d  only  by  a  few 
rf  biliinimous  sionc.  Thu 
I  IDS  yanli  ia  nrven  fret  ami 
The  mtervt-ning  strata  are 
le  and  clay,  jus)  as  in  othrr 

If  tie  cxpnrla  (Vom  i  lo 
holdron*  of  coola  of  53  rwL 
id  nearly  ita  iiu;i'li  U  ihip- 
n  SDnilerlimd,  T,  ignmouili, 
iuth,&e.    Thr  U'dx  art  ral- 


p  300  yrars.  i 
o  hair  Ihe  I 


I  on  roala  in  thp  port  of  l:nn- 
9!i.  4d.  ptr  lilinldmn,  nnd  to 
itaGsi  Th<^  Lnndon  diiliex 
I  eeOL  lo  GOOOOar.  ptr  mnam.  j 


yaida  ul  fii-ah  coal*  ue  taiaed  par 

Ncweaaile  coal*  coat,  at  the  pii'a 
inoulli,  pi  r  chaldron  of  27  cwL,  or 
li  liualiels,  Ha.  fur  Wall's  End,  and 
Ivij".  for  Eden  Hnin.  The  chaiges  for 
I'onvt'ying  to  ilic  ship,  loodinft,  &c., 
are  4*.  9|d.;  ihe  fmjfhi  lo  LoiKlon 
lla.;  Ihe  govrrnmi-iil  duly  fia.;  the 
city  dues  4«.  il(d-;  and  ibc  chargoa 
nf  iintuaditig,  iiteasuririif,  and  dtli- 
verinitat  thr  cellars  of  eonaumcra, 
are  13a.Td.|  making  SI.  lia.  Iltd. 

Newcatcle  ahipa  a  million  and  ■ 

ipiarterRhaldmnsitjundi'rland  Ibrea 
quartera  of  a  million  -.  Wales  about 
180UUU  i  n'hilf  haven  SOOOOU.  Kow- 
eastle  and  Sunderland  olau  cipon 
about  ViOWa  chaldrons 
Every  faniilyin  Knjrland  and  Wate* 
I  ronijidered  as  usiii^,  on  Ihe  bvr- 
xiir,  six  cbnldTQiia  of  coalF,  which 
iidiea  the  Bniiua1(.i>naunipiian  about 
lurleeii  million  rhaldionii. 
The  alcnm  enf^nea  nnd  pas  m«nu' 
fsctoiwa  consume  Hboiit  six  niilluina 


nof  al 


m-nly-n 


.-    irf   Hialdmua   ..    

iuht  uf  the  whuliBalc  chaldron  ia, 
..  wever,  aic«-|.,  uiid,  ihen-rore,  tha 
giosi  conaumptinii  will  not  be  over- 
-ilt-d  at  twenly-flvemillkinxoflonB. 
Thi'  apprehension  of  failure  it 


deluai 


cool  diatricia  biinp  Ul ., 

ng  to  the  impolitic  Newcastia 
innnopi)ly.  In  Vorkslilru  iliere  aro 
'xhaustU'SS  btdii,  which  are  auld  at 

As  mala  an*  siihl  by  nwaanre,  and 
■:uull  eoal*  tneapurc  nioT''  than  larKs 
111!  a,  HI  the  laiyc  rnnawi  drawn  tVoni 
Ills  near  TiewiMHli  art  hiuhun  nn 
ly  nil  the  denlun  brfon  t:ii>y  rearn 
:hc  ivinHiinKts.  Tlie  difll-riiei-  in 
wenlr.  thirty,  and  flfty  p-r  crnl.] 
ind  hinreihrnn'tehantswillrce.w 
io  small  eoala,  and  ihi'y  are  obliged 
■I  be  bumi'd  on  the  tipal  lo  i^  ilro; 

Tlie  Netherlandc  are  ii<'h  in  niala, 
iiid  vast  qiinnlitira  atf  prudiiecd  in 
li"  tracts  Will-on  lh:<  lowcounlriel 
ind  Ihe  present  Kreni'li  fmnliija. 

Al  Barbad'K-s    aspbnltiiKi  dut>  IB 
lie  i^lnnd  ia  iiscit  insti'nd  of  coal. 
'iViniiJad  tberc  is  a  pilcli  '.uVe  ai 
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cape,  and  three  miles  round,  and  of 
uncertain  depth.  It  lies  in  furrows 
or  chasms  constantly  changing,  but 
is  so  hard  as  Co  require  to  be  broken 
with  an  axe.  The  district  near  con- 
sists of  cinders  and  burned  earth,  and 
for  a  large  extent  appears  to  be  of 
volcanick  origin.  By  analysis,  the 
asphaltum  appears  to  consist  of  stone 
saturated  witn  pitch.  It  is  very  in- 
flammable, and  18  considered  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  changes  from  naphtha 
and  petroleum,  into  tar  and  pitch  by 
successive  decompositions. 

Magnesia  is  obtained  from  mag- 
nnsian  limestone  with  the  bittern  of 
salt  manufactories.  The  muriatick 
acid  of  the  salt  unites  with  the  lime, 
and  affords  the  magnesia.  Exposm 
to  the  air  it  absoros,  in  time,  car- 
honick  acid;  becoming  lime  acnin. 
and  unfit  for  medicine.  It  has  l)een 
found  pure  in  New  Jersey. 

Ma^csian  limestone  efTervescea 
little  m  acidsj  and  it  renders  dilute 
nitrick  acid  milky.  It  contains  about 
20  magnesia,  30  lime,  48  cnrbonick 
acid,  and  one  of  clay  and  oxyde  of 
iron.  • 

The  smell  in  lime-slacking  arises 
from  the  ascent  of  part  of  the  lime, 
with  the  aqueous  vapour. 

Limestone,  marble,  and  chalk,  by 
burning,  form  lime,  which  does  not 
unite  with  alkalies  or  oxvgrn,  and 
only  with  sulphur  and  Diiosphorus 
among  combustibles  and  their  nnd 
other  acids.  In  becoming  mild,  it 
renders  insoluble  matter  soluble,  and 
hence  its  use  as  a  manure  under  due 
caution. 

Puzzolana  is  decomposed  lava. 
Tarras  is  decomposed  basalt,  mixed 
with  two  parts  of  slacked  lime. 

In  34  years  mortar  n'gains  it.««  de- 
finite proportion  as  carbonate  of 
lime,  or  63  piT  cent.,  from  the  cnr- 
bonick ackl  gas  in  the  atmosphere. 

One  btishel  of  coqIh  makes  four  or 
five  of  lime,  and  inneiiepi'in  linir- 
^ Stone  less;  while  this  lost  Iofls  hnlf 
its  weight. 

In  Hundelnmd  there  ore  ditminnd 
mines,  in  a  range  of  hills  near  Pnn- 
nah.  One  of  them  produced  the 
larcest  known  diaiiionn,  and  rliey  nr<- 
Ktill  nuKlerately  nrothietive.  Tliev  lie 
six  or  seven  huiuired  miles  in  m  Cat- 
cut  "a 


The  two  largest  diamonds  in  Eu- 
rope are  that  belonging  to  the  Eia- 
peror  of  Russia,  which  w^riif  196 
carats,  or  \\  oz.  troyi  SOOWiL  wm 
given  for  it,  and  an  annuity  to  the 
merchant  of  4000/.  per  annum.  The 
other  is  the  Pitt  diamond,  which 
weighs  but  136  carets,  iat  which,  in 
1720,  iOOOCO/.  wu  paid  by  the  court 
of  France.  Oiamondfl  are  imitated 
by  combining  one  half  red  or  white 
lead,  with  suex,  potash,  and  some 
borax  or  arsenick. 

Emeralds  are  green,  and  priunat- 
jck  or  rhomboidal.  The  beryl  is  an 
inferior  species.  The  prismetick,  is 
one-third  silica,  and  one-fifth  alu- 
mina ;  and  the  latter^  or  best,  two- 
thirds  silica  to  one-sixth  alumina. 

The  oriental  garnet  is  red,  and 
the  common  garnet  brown  or  gre<in, 
of  the  size  of  a  pea  or  larger.  They 
are  found  in  primitive  rocks. 

The  hardness  of  precious  stones  it 
in  the  following  order  :  Diamond, 
nibv,  sapphire,  topaz,  hyacinth,  eme- 
rald, garnet,  amethyst,  agate«  tur- 
quoise, and  opal. 

Amber  is  a  mineral  substance^ 
white  or  yellow.  Its  oil  is  used  in 
rail  de  lure.  When  rubbed  it  be- 
comes negatively  electrical,  like  seal- 
ing-wax. It  is  a  vegetable  gum; 
but  some  hove  considered  it  as  ho- 
ney converted  into  bitumen.  Some 
pieces  contain  insects  and  leaves  of 
unknown  ypecies,  of  the  age  of  oi^ 
gonick  remains. 

From  150  to  200  tons  of  amber 
are  found  annually  in  the  sand  on 
the  shore  between  Pillau  and  Po- 
lungen.  It  is  also  there  in  beds  of 
pit  coal. 

Pits  of  fuller's  earth  are  found  in 
Bedfordshire,  There  lie  over  the 
stratum  £<evernl  HtTota  of  red  sand, 
six  vurds  thick  ;  then  o  stratum  of 
sandstone  ecvvn  or  viiihl  yards ; 
then  other  snnds;  then  the  fullers 
earth.  Bt'low  it  is  white  free-BtoaC} 
and  below  thai  sand  again. 

Blasting  is  used  for  the  hardest 
limestones,  green  Ftone,  basalt,  sie- 
nite,  gnt'iss,  and  granite. 

1     The  Earths  ore  sihca,  lime,  tld- 
mina,  magnesia,  with  barytes,  stron- 
,  tites,  glucina,  zirconia,   yttria,  vd 
.  thorina. 

i     Sods  are  divided  into  clay,  clayc) 
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r  rider  of  the  are.    When  tbt 
•t ;  ID  Uie  roiBUDn  ol  cropi  I  VEini  ue  not  filled  up  with  milris, 
luiiei  djfleienc  niccesnan,    the  aret  are  crystalliiad  ni<md  iha 
ilnda  difTcrent  kinds  of  nn'  }  caviiy.     The  ore  also  cooriiiu  lol- 
liur,    arsenick,     and    earibf    mib- 
lancet,    besides    dilTFrenl     melol^ 
I'hicb   are    separated  by  mahint 
onating,  reducing,  isaaying,  &c. 
Ores  ere  always  Tound  u  allon 

ulphurau,  olydea,  or  sails.     Qold, 

Bulbous  and  tap  rooiBgrow  IplatiDum.  and  culumbium  are  found 
and  predoinitiates  1  but  li- loalyuaUoya.  Silver,  mercury,  cop- 
e  clay  and    P«i>  mtai,  anunway,   arseoick,   and 
cobalt,  in  the  four  stateH.    Lead  and 


■Kn«i%  wadt  ol 
ndi^Mibk  remi 
uoodcpandtferiili 
eiceaa  of  one  t 


a  the  three  Im(.    Other*  y 


inSammable  must  e 
lydroaen.  Thevars 
number  as  under  :- 


lek  rnna  in  rocks  have  th« 
ce  of  bcitifr  exudations  from 
anee  of  the  rock  ;  a  brown 
ntbe  presence  of  iron,  and 
u  1^  lin;  Birnw  colour  ol 
een  of  copper.  Silver  in 
seaTered  among  certain 
r  limentone, 

the  dielocationa  orfraclurei' 
■re  filled  with  nones  or 
d  the  aeparalin 


Metala  have  five  degrees  of  loBlr^^ 
ifick  grayilr.  »P'"^W,  .Amin^,  glUttaing.  glial 
......23  menag,dua. 

19.376.     l^old  is  yellow,  copper  red,  iron 

10.5       gray,  leadblue,  andciAiall  andnun- 

I3.5T     gancsegrayg  all  the  rest  are  white. 

■  .-.•11.87        Iron,  mangaueac,   tungsten,  and 

11-        palladium  art   the  hardest  of  the 

9.8      metals;  the  nc.il  in  hatdneas  ptati- 

'.T      num  andnickel:  the  nest  arecopper 

S,8      and  silver;  and  the  Dsit  cobalt,  uk- 

■  |-3       titnony,  line,  tin,  and  gold. 

'..'..'..  7  19         Inlheearlieat  agcB  nometalawera 

g'gj     used  but  those  found  pure,  aa  gold, 

'.'. .. .'.  fi  7n  '  Bilvor  and  copper.     The  amellin|[  ol 

a  comparatively  late inven- 

aacribed  both  to  obaerva- 

olcanoea  and  to  the  buraing 

,    of  forests. 

Lodes  and  mines  are  by  many 
auppoaed  lo  have  been  pasoes  « 
streams  of  water  choakedup;  and 
in  most  mines  such  streams  stilt  re- 
main. In  Cornwall  they  run  from 
cast  to  west  j  but  in  other  countries 
ihey  often  run  from  north  to  south. 
The  tcBiB  of  n  probable  mine  are  mi- 
neral waters,  irot'a  or  grasB  disco- 
loured, melallick  ore  or  sand,  and  the 
proilucts  of  boring. 

One  million  ounces  nf  gold  ara 

supposed  to  be  produced  annually. 

The  obtaining  of  gold  in  mining 

countries  coBta  about  fifteen  time*  aa 

silvery  and  this  coal  afbcta 


etallick  01 


10  malleable  ihM  ii  mv 


I  oraaof  metais  *eparaieiJ,'Ae   beaten   into   leave*    o( 


WtM^ 


zaoooo  wouTd 
and  80  lenacioua  that  wire  bul  llic 
IhiriecntfaotutiDchiii  JJanipier  will 
BUBpend  tEO  Iba.  Gold  a  too  nofl  in 
be  used  pure.  >nd  lo  huJc^a  it  it  it 
-11 — J  -ivjih topper ot fldviT.  Inilf 
e,  gold  Dulliun  ia  uinmJr^nd 


BUoyi>d  w 


■B  iwenly-l-- 

■■  sold  by  the  iiuuiiivi  ui  LuiiiiB 

pure  gold,  and  golil  uf  iwonty-l 


lion  a/  floTiuB  to  the  imperial  re 
nuei  anil  half  the  auBnlily  of  oat... 
uiniiabar.  Tit!  withia  iifty  ycon  aE 
the  sicfil  used  in  English  inaoubo- 
luTca  woa  made  in  Carniols  (ram 
the  iron  with  whichit  also abounda. 
Trieflp  in  ila  port. 

found  in  cotnbination 


M.TciirviB  fo 
vilhmilpliui.ae 


<l  Ucii<:< 


parlB  of  which  a 


copper.     Gold 


loiirlh  copppr. 

The  hiindred-lhouaaath  pari  of 
erain  of  gold  niny  be  Been  by  Ih 
naked  uyi^  and  n  cube  of  gold  ii^io! 
aide  ie  bul  ihi:  bundrcth  of  uu  inci 
has  2433  million  of  visible  par1< 
A  cylinder  of  oilver  covi'ml  with 

Kilillc'tifinny  be  drawn  out  :t5U  ni\]rs 
ng,  and  yet  the  gold  will  cove 
Gold  leaf  can  be  reduccil  to 
SOU  ibousnndlhpnrt  iifan  imh,  and 
gildiiiglo  (he  \en  niillionlh^ 

I.a«  Eildinfi  is  (he  „ 

an  ini^b  tliiuk ;  sold  li^af  thf  'iUU  iliou- 
anndlb.  Plaliiin  wire  ■""-  •■-  ■'- 
MHXWlh  of  nn  inch. 


:nlh  of  an  inch  will  na- 

'mallydiscoTn'i.'d  £y  a  Are  made  of 


Dflunipi 


le  ITOthouundih.  The  sj 


eaBO  of  glaas.    The  Grn-hs  ascrflie 

the  liJBCovory  of  iron  to  tliciimcilvM 
and  nrfi'm-dplDaaiothePhnnicianB, 


chas 


Jinchnsof  I 


grain.  Tin-foil  is  ilieone  Ihouaandlh 
uf  an  inch ;  ibal  ia,  -iOO  Oitlil  Iravps 
ere  onl/  equal  in  ihicknesa  to  one 

A  maaa  of  25  Ibit.  of  pure  gold  hnn 
been  found  in  Sibrrio. 

Silvrr  Irnf  breaks  nt  (lie  IGOOOOlh 
part  of  nn  inch,  or  three  tiiix  t<  tlii' 
Ihii-kniaa  of  gold  leaf.  It  larnishea 
fhim  iiulphur,  and  diasolvrn 


It  ix  as  .-nsr  " 
I  en  fornii-d  from 


^lyrlpofwhat  never  exiitet 
ive  SI  u  to  to  be  oxydiied. 
jn  wire  the  thirleenth  of  at 
diniiiptcr  sus[iorids  5J9  Ihi, 
oiyilaies  it  in  tbe  red  or  yel- 
,..  vdi.T  calUd  ruit.  It  buma 
irilliunttv  in  oxyeen  ^as.  The  black 


ivde  of  ir 


rick  arid. 


.    Thr 


s  79  <ri>n  and 


wlii<Ji  110000  make  a 
drawn  into  wire,  of  wl 
leentli  of  an  inch  will  an 
raight  of  nn  inE 


nxyde  is  olitaiiied  br  pultiii|r  red  hoi 
Iron  filin'.'H  in  an  open  tfsim'I  and 
niiltaiing  tliem  (ill  lliev  prudiiee  ih« 
nimnion  red  painl.  Ii'is  thx  nxyde 
...Li-ij  pf„||„pf^  ||,p  (f^  enlour  nl 


ofsilv.. 


an  ingot  of  gold  ia  13  lbs.  troy. 

The  quick-pilvcr  mines  in  t'a 
ola  are  the  most  projuelive  in 


cnrbnn.  is  hinrk  lead,  oi 
carlioti  and  one  of  ii 
i-t  of  iron  ia  railed  si-drn 
™ofir( 


feet  deep.    Thi-  ■ncmiryn  found 

clay,  stones,  and  ilofen  iasiievfro 
the  rocks  aponl.inn>uBly.  Themin 
jiild  13000  qulnlala,  or  l'200  loi 
vi'ighl  per  annum,  and  yield  a  ml 


eoiisifterni  na  niixture  of  elay  with 
otyde  of  iron.  They  arc  mixc^  widi 
hnmial  and  lime  iii  n  Inrge  ftmnnei^ 
lid  (he  oxvEon  eomhinea  witli  iha 
rharconl.  aiid  thxelay  with  the  lime, 
by  which  Ihegraineof  iron  are  aefia- 


•lett  by  betni 
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and  Jnclled,  n,  an  lo  nin  uut  in  I  which  bting  fined  by  th«  hydi 
I  stDic  HI  thc^  bolcoiiiof  ihitfur- jvvolwd    by  the  furl,    Ih  iiii<ti< 

It  la  wliiip,  grny,  uf  Hack,  ;  imnsftrreJ  lo  ilia  on  whithii  ..  . . 
hrn  coul  \vda  a  cieiieily  of  7i. ;  iiwulkii  and  *Ui-cui  daUd,  wliilc  the 
1  cast  iron  ts  !hcn  ronvfrinl 

(Lrmigh  ill 


I  rimycnnl  int 

-,;,.-j  _ Jwhite  Ted  111 

with  hnroonl  Git  ihrt*  lo  texi 
dnya.  li  i»  ih»i)  «mE  in  incolH.  nil 
ii*nii«itirk  ErtTilybfcomM".".  nil 
In  rlivniiciil  lanifiin^'  il  is  «ul>riiihL 

CiM  irnti  in  s  nupfrcnrburi'l  of  iron 
■nd  wrou^hl  ur  Nifl  iron  ii>  iIk'  ?^iiii 
pip  metal  divcslnl  or  furvit^n  mat- 


S9  thousand  n 


.  .  afl-urd  iron  kiudu  ci 
plof  greal  numWrs,  ihin  tiiw. 
(d  orburncd  ;  ailerwsifdfl iJipoJi'd 
crtat  heat  in  iMinfUM  iuttattf  4 
riiFd  by  -van!  bc'liovB  irriiuclii 
flfsm  en^nea.    Th     BSlIllgiilll 

^-»s  process  iuliipigaurinr 

.sils  uf  ill  hinds.    T 


T      pi 

iWB   ihe    U" ... 

lally  the  cutler. 

Tha  best  sircl  luwil  in  British  m 
ractiirm  is  mndn  from  Swiili: 
1.  ai  -wlurb  ■h'^rr  \»  iiH'I  nlm 
BO  ion  annu  ly  On  nf  i 
■e^al  cstabHslaaen)  m  ! 
t!bii«Frtint|  ^whKiIi  M'  '  iii 
..  Wllialol  NnylfrniiH  .'^■■i.ii. 

via  ^mAA.  Thty  II 

-efim  itecl  whirli  i>  i 


^mmpfaci'irip s,.-.uri  ulilirtn 

T«M  rr^ne  of  lishty  liorec 
ndiheirTUfl  cnf'nrnncrih 
nftm  Ivv  'hcftA  for  niili-s. 
l-t  oT  all  »itrh  rrmni  iirrK 
>  lip  a  rupi'ly  of  oxyj^  qaf, 


lime  which   ii 

■ni'lla  and -cambints-wiili  the  ni 
lM«oua  uIbI  nc  in-tthich  thi-  i 
isiiriboddrd  Ejipoiimuitslinvi:!... 
ly  bFtn  miidi^ In nAA  to Ilii'  {HiHit  of 


y  prp. 


I    llii' 


.  of  binslinit  bell^iu  .  .. 
hhiwinj;  tjlindcr  is  eighf  fcil  in  di 
aiii'tiT,  and  il  dischurgi^B  iwiiily 
fuu  cylinders renBin  icflttxiirly 
liMOtnibirkfBct <if  vtti  \\e{.:n-.: 
ofStba.lo  ihc  square  incb    but.  in 

Sarta  a\v  gngme  tf^ivr  nn  dif- 
pnt  Aimmcrs  will  Sol- 4000  ciibirfc 
fwlof  ir  tHT  minute.  A  ninstli- fur- 
nsi*  JmsanipltB  fii>m  fiirly  In  fifty 
tuns  of  pig  rondsiiy 

In  IWfDty-four  j*BT^  the  iinprrts 
of  bor  nin  havptsri  <l  t  .nn  tiW! 
onsimHM,to  ^lOTOin  3(^29,  whilp 
the  rt-exporu  in  IBOfi  w^ri^GOUO  tons, 
Hndin  ie»,  SOOOtoliii.  Th.-J.iatkrt 

K'ccs  uttti.  in  190ti,  from  \M,  Via.  lo 
'.  lO... ;  flJiil  in  lazRISf.  in».  litlW. 
lilr.  Till'  diiiy  is  3Ue.  or  flora  Ca- 
II  nil  n,  '.ills. 

Tlirri'  arc  about  TnOOCO  tons  nf 
iron  tiindc  per  nnniim  ty  nearly  300 

SoiiihWalurniidllSin  StBirordshirc, 

In  1T40,  ififl  qnanlily  wssbut  ITOOO 
ir'n^froin  flfi  y-nim- furnarrs.  The 
iiinioriB  fnim  SwcdfOnrfl  16000  tons. 


■.n  \-'.--.  uIkjuI  7SSO0O  tons  of 
n>ii,  \%i]i'^ii  vi'ld  iwa-lhirdsaf 
<;lii  11.111.  at  about  £46000  tuni^ 
lii'h  ISOOOORriexporudinbsTis 


nCOna  tons  wrn'  exi>nn<d  in  1014, 
ill  a  dirlnml  vnliin  nf  WilCXiV.  and 
DOflftll  lonsin  ICifiiat  n  d.^clortd  va- 
lue of  onfy  IZKSTOr 

III  1740,  nrriirdine  to  'Maiiilta\\, 
ihi-iiie  iron  was  bul  17000  tonf -,  \a 
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1796,  l2S01)Oi 


1766,  it  WH  6Sa 

Uld  ID  1838,  fivu  uiiin  iiiuic. 

ThcUnilffd  Slates,  in  132S,  (o 
4322  lonH  of  cutlery,  being  oboTe  !i 

Coliihrook  dale  a  ■  winding  l' 


o  hillB,  ^ 


eight  u 


..._  Jiiil  two  broad.  It ... 

otv,cc>nl,  Hiul  Unii^  to  wnic  of  ili<: 
Inrupst  amelting  and  cadiiig  ?sta- 
bJishincnts  in  %c  kingdnm.  lr»ii 
■tine  cliinn  a  alpo  itiaUr  here,  and 
il  has  bi-un  for  mniiy  yearn  a  scat  uf 
actoninhinf!  producuoii. 

The  alpp]  and  iron  rnrtonr!>  si 
PitlBhurcli  coneuine  11000  tona  per 
■nnuin  1  3500  in  GaBtinti;a,  and  750U 
in  rolling.  IB  tona  of  nniU  are  tnadc 
doily,  and  there  am  acvcn  aleam  en- 
gine factoriea.     Tlii!  iroit  is  midu  at 

All  the  iron  nneltcd  from  ore  in 
EnglnnJ,  and  nacd  or  sxfiorted,  is 
equal  to  a  cube  of  foriy-aix  yards; 
and  oil  thn  mt'i^naJa  ciiraclnl  to 
make  it,  and  the  iriin,  would  make  a 
■olid  of  162  yards,  or  ihc  IBOUih  of  a 
cubiek  mite,  eunw;i|uently  iron  mi- 
ners wovhl  be  15UU  y>^an<  in  diwin- 
buwellingBruliiekinileof  irunalonn, 
lime,  and  coal,  taking  lliawhoLu  ns 
liirly  liinea  the  bulk  of  Ihv  producL'd 

Dauncmnm  is  f  h<!  1  nrgest  iron  minr 
in  Sweden,  and  Fahtiin  is  I  he  great- 
eal  eoDncr  mine  in  that  kinudoin  uf 
uea.     The  ore  furms  n  Inrue 


It  ia  the  iron - 

a  sienE  ol  Shefiiel. 
I  mark  of  three  Wii . 
England  is  ascriiicd 
;ltcd  with 


itead  of  coIk 

Bsconnined  ihi 


ic  bInMi 


I  Wllr>« 


,  1-.]  thr.>ugb  till-  b,'] 
lows  produret  thirlv-aix  ions  ol  inn 
Tin.  I,  ill  eleven  nisi in^".  and  Ihn 

lonis  ehUmy  of  No.  3.  Thdeffiprlnp 
■  nedbythepre-es 


whirl. 


'e  (he  ihlrlecnlh  of  ar 
lain  301  tba.  Copp,-, 
■tiva  auJpliuret  of  cujv 


per.    Silver  <x . 

teeDih  of  copper. 

The  great  Smdisb  cojltper  n: 

Fahlnn  yields  from  the  ore  bL 

and  p.  half  p«r  ceat.,  and  has  tba  ap- 
pearance, Bays  Thomson,  of  iron  py- 
riies.  li  is  a  vaat  open  cnnc.  Il  kia 
bwn  worked  for  5  or  bOO  yeark  and 
when  1II0B1  produRtiva  yielded  8  mil- 
lion lbs. 

Parys  looimtain  in  Angleaca  baa 
yielded  from  40  toSOODUO  tona  of  or 
aunuelly,  of  which  2f>  per  cent,  wa 
sulphur,  and  from  23  to  If  percent 
copjicr.  lu  ihv  stratum  over  tbe  ore 
IB  Bulphetc  of  lead, wliich  yiddalO 
per  c-nl.  of  leail  and  ST  oDiiceaoTai]- 
rer  for  every  Ion  of  lead.  There  are 
two  mines,  the  Hona  and  Porya. 

Cornwall  la  the  most  producdva 
and  celebrated  of  ihe  mining  diatiicia 
of  Great  Britain.  The  minca  ran 
from  St.  Austle  westerly  lu  Si.  Ag- 
nei^  by  Kedrulli  lo  St.  Ive's  Bay, 
and  on  the  surface  il  ia  adrearydis- 
tricl.  The  country  also  abauiMs  in 
gronite,  with  various  proponionaot 
felspar,  quariz,  andmica.  Thcminea 
are  tin,  cii[if)i-r,  and  lead)  and  in 
Virata  of  srlnstua  and  granite.  The 
tin  ia  calcifurm  and  glaas-liks^  the 
matrix  argilorsilel;  und  the  world 
liBs  been  supplied  with  ihis  metal 
frum  hence  aincc  the  Qnya  of  As 
Pbu>nicians.  Cupper,  now  so  im- 
porlaut  aproduci,  wii»  not  produced 
Mere  till  the  Itevolmion.  Tile  oncicnl 
workings  on  the  eaiilcTii  coast  arse: 
hniiaied,  and  tbe  un'sen I  produce 
^SOOUIilucka,  worth  lOf.  or  \it.  sac; 
Tin  uar  ia  llic  li<:aviesl,  bill  euUy 
melt.'d.  ThoHuelor  mine  is  8W  feel 
deopaiid.'preadHllmili'SiUmplayail 
ISOUpt-opL-.  All  the  mines  emplay 
Bixlysteatncneinea,  same  1000  bo — 
poKiT)  Olid  iliFJr  average  duly  is.  ^ 
ttt  milliiHiB  of  poimda  one  foul  liich 
IktI'iI'^M-  Tbe  Poldice  mine  yirUi 
a  thousand  blocks;  but  as  cupprt 
AillowH  iIk;  tin,  many  of  ihem  nuW 
arc  copper  mines,  fruni  ore  of  py- 
rilen  and  sulphur,  all  among  granite, 
□ml  iiu'liiied  from  (i&'  to  TG->.  Tlie  en- 
tire produce  ia  about  4T0O  toni, 
wurili  now  bv.1  7(.  or  91.  CrcnnlJ, 
Iluel,  Alfred,  and  .Si.  CK-orgc'a,  art 
ihe  most  |irudiiciive  at  prcsmt.  Neat 
Hclslonii  there  are  iwo  lead  nune^ 
and  al  Enilillion  one  of  anlimooy. 
Gold  and  ailver  arc  also  found,  a* 
well  aa  bismatb,  asbestos,  and  lapia 
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oaliiTUDBiu.  TheTiniagelslaiepit  jlaird,  md  oftan 
M  XOrttdi  long,  lOObioad,  »nd  BOUa«r,nod— - 
docp.  Moor  ■lone,  or  gnuiite,  bIiui,' 


rgnii.ite,Blii«,      Si:i»™  i*  a  n™- meWl  obl.inal 
ileauiej,  for  fii«!  |,y  Ueroliin  rro(i>  the  pvrltci  of  F«h- 
wd  <)>«  wholaemploy  iron.  U  to  15-  .nj  ;,  ^g  ^  J«p  br..*n. 

n  Cornwall  there  iMiiliOut  fifty  with  anc  wiih  «  arwuKick  gravity 
toWM  iiimMS  thirty  tm  niinrMwrn-  o[8.504,  »d  ofapsy  mlotir 


n,  fiTcailviT  and  lend,  | 


sAMmiHcny.and  11.47, 


iilinli  iiid  Biiiimony,  atiil  Iwo 

rf  iiifliij;dnt<».    Tin«nd*iaii(wr«t-|     TViw  are  nfw  nirial*  nnd  ^ 
islnvL-in    aiidGsAr(acilledludra,'d'    "' 


BlicL  pyiilcB  is  n  milphun 


cRlled  1| 


II  Bido  Eratuic  and  ihs  olher  crayi  «n'  bW; Jpf  PTOCWed  b)r  Dmr  fn 
utjini'a  lUTDeastlo  W<^at,i)c:i;nii~ion-  golvaitickcombinaliatt  with  nlknli 
dtvinlayMH.  Itiauit  mio  blocks  They  makethEnumber  thirty. 
boinSio     cwt..  nnd  llxm  DHHayud 
j    U  Comwal,     LcBlwjthiel,    Truro, 
Urlaion,  or  Penzance.  The  prwluu:  , 
per  annum  in  about  2£U00  blocks,  , 
mrapng  3  cwi. 
A  Imd  wire,  ihe  ibinecnih  of  «i 
'    bchjHutBiu^Jba, 

The  Kianiianra  arc  the  tin  and 
nipper  mints  of  Cornwall. 
,       The  c 


',   yield  about  l&M 


The  lead  mines   . 

Cwnbnlind,  &,c.  yield  lUuut  IsOOU 

A  lin  win!  thethirtccnlhoraninch 
Mataina  but  31.T  Ibi. 
Han(AMC«ha  'ocTfaiinaptiinde 
to  eoinbine  wkh  oxygen,  ihil.  'in 
beifiB  cxpomW  to  the  air  nlstirhH 
-«>  DiBcfa  tf  tD  fall  iiilo  tnvrder  if 
tbaWR  irlQ  wiilor  il  deoomipoiie!!. 


it  KOiiiiec 


IS  crrvMols,  when  pure,  are  rock 
tyslal ;  purple. coloured  are  i»ll*d 
mu'lhysu,  and  yellow,  lapazcs. 
Kiliiinkr.   iii'ii  (o  quartz,  is   the 

>(iiiienIaferiiRiI    And  OtherTOcks. 


.park    . 


triW 


,  IW  , 


of  ihrrhlheae,  and  thevilrify- 

inuiiiRrFdiciilof  iheirporci'tin. 

Silvx  is  a  sione  aufficlcaily  hard 
to  MTUiL-b  glasa — Bporkling,  but 
nnLT  ill  cryitala  Common  flint 
and  liithi-coluurcdpcbblca  are  wholly 


of  thin  SI 

('alramma  siiat  is  uTrelnlliiod 
cart...nnl..  of  lim.',  one  of  whose 
puri'st  vari-  tics  in  Ii'elaiid  spar. 

Iceland  iipir.  Ihi'  iiubslnili^e  Whlrh 
prodtcel double  images,  cansiitBof 
G6  lime  and  14  catbonick  ncid,  wisi 
a  ■ipedflck  gravity  2.7li.  ThefBoca 
are  panlkrl.  uid  indined  105°  B 
litit«^'*n  and  poliBhwl,  spliitingal- 
I  ways  on    liefafc      Kn<m  ihii  cause 

prodiires  a  douhlr'  iniaisy,  ii  dlrwi 


12  lbs.  of  tin  and  IDO 
ia  2  lb.  of  braaa  and 


found  lohsTe  ahsorbai  D.lSofjuy 
^rn.  If  this  be  exposed  1o  the  air 
turiv  hrown,  and  lb  Ciunil  la  contain 
aot-ftmnh  OKT^.  Inunailvi' stale 
JMOxyd  conlBinaCatT'lF  iln.Frani 
jtuiUnM^n  itBlive  Mack  oiydeJl 
■u«d  to  obtain  oxygen  gas,  which 
may  ^  npelled  by  heal.  The  red 
Diyde  of  iron  coiHuins  0,41  of  o«y- 
^n:  nraenickicid  one  half;  nnd  red 
ebromiom  double. 

Zinc  wire  auataini  110  lbs. 
heated  above  boilinc  water,  i 
berolJedTnrylliin,  and  litif* 
•rre.    A  a  redhf at  il  inflnmi 

Afperao.  in  finkea.  1<  araalgi  ...  „„,.,  „„„  .„„.„„  „„„„  ,„  ,„,  ,„„„ 
•Trti  most  of  iho  nieUl»,in4kingBK,falllher<floclJon  froni^  thesur- 
•OTl  of  paaie.  |  f^^,.^  which  Siciafi  rteuliir  V  "dwa 

a  icSaila  eSucl.  TheaaiucpiopoiVf 


MINERALS,  METALS,  AJtD  CRYSTALS; 

&11  miupirenl   ihewpphircbiiM;  ind  the  topujl 

i:..i 1 L—    low ;— termed  oriental  ([ema. 

ia  hard  CDongli  M 


■nd  the  cxtraonlmwy  ny  ii 
■ult  oT  iho  regular  ri'dt-eliona  n  a 
defliiite  angle  from  all  ihc  Burfsrra. 
In  glaaB.  wum,  &t.  there  in  nn  inirh 
aet  of  aurfunrBi  and  llic  liitlit  it, 
thercfure,  djltiiBed  Ihrougli  ihv  mata,  | 
pruducingna  rcKu'"  *rci>iHlury  ray,  i 
oiilv  a  ip'iii'riil  luniinuBlty.  | 

Agalei  arc  aggrv^tcaof  difierent 
■pvcHi,  usquunz,  fliiiLnmetliyal,  &,i:. ' 
oaTerinifin  colourujiil  irarepairnpy, ; 
butalidine  into  one  aiioiher  by  iiii- 
prm'iJlibkuruiIslionB.  Macho  elonrs 
con  mini  nalilllc  ntciiiH  i>f  moss,  and 
varicgaltid  Scotch  ptibblef,  arc  ag- 

Glauboritp  JB  a  erfatalliud  aalt, 
compoMil  iif  iienily  equal  paria  at 
aulphnlo  uf  lime  and  nutphate  of 
•oda,  withcui  vatT.  It  is  found 
anwng  llic  rock  aall  of  ftaulh  Aine- 


The  tourmaliii 
1)7  beat.    It  ia 


when  lutDed  h   \ 


Analcinic,  or  cubiiitp, : 
^DUpi!d  cryalnlp,  ili  poiitc 
In  the  riBiuriiRofhnra  lavi 
under  the  lilowpipe  iniu  i 
parent  glBM. 

Ziiconc  it  a  hard  trahapi 
miHTcpiiblt  of  B  line  pulir  ,  .._  .. 
a  double  rvfradion.  Il  has  two 
varieties,  hyacinth  ondjanmni  tht 
fc)rni(T  ydliiwidh-rod,  and  llii>  latter 
without  I'olour. 

Tahashfrr  in  a  tranvparenl  fluid  in 
the  jninu  of  the  linmhou.  It  thirk- 
en*  till  it  IB  roiivi-rlvd  into  a  white 
•olid,  and  is  conipiMiHl  of  tiilicn. 
Hninboldl  diflcirrnr'  ii  in  the  bnni 
bouB  of  Soiilh  Amerira ;  and  D  Bolid 
pcbblr  ia  m  liord  hb  to  nit  glsM. 

The  Efnemld  in  ranked  amonG  thr 
nmi,hiit  iBniiwGtund  only  in  Pi-ni. 
II  it  Riren,  harder  than  quart/,  nnil 
tlwaj-win rrymalii.  Oriunlat emerald 
ia  a  ipeen  anppliire. 

The  Biryl  \n  a  varicly  of  the  em- 


the  oiipoHiic  1 
Apophyllitc 


Cairngunn  ia  a  ipeciea  of  qaarti. 

When  flu  ids  evaporBlc  and  bceooM 

lid,  or  whi  n  they  freeie,  they  ga- 

rally  solidify  in   reeular  figiura 

lU-d   Cn-Blni*,   sometimea  enbct, 

or  faui-aiilud,  nx-miei,  eight-ndeiL 

or  twelvc-nded   ligurra,  tFrmmalcd 

da  alwaje  reg:ulsi.    The  atp*- 

I  and  aniilyaiB  of  iheae  Ggmn 

I'B  ihcni  to  i>ii  primitive  form*. 

le ,  parallelopipol.    with    al 

pnrallel   anU'B,  of  which    IherR  art 

liirty  Biiecies  of  inincrBla.    2.  TIk 

nunhrilron  roitsii'tii    of  two    foot- 

ndiil  pymmitla,  joined  bi  the  baae, 

anil  etniiBinB  thirty  Bwdta  of  mine- 

ralB.   3.  The  iclrnhudron  conaiata  of 

Kniri'iiunl 'lianpli'B,  and  helbiig*  N 

only  two  uinurrulB,  ores  of  copper. 

There  are  fiim  1!  to  tSOO  dillh^ 
-.It  ervxtaUi ;  and  one  obaerrer  bai 
di'serilii'd  iAi  eryntala  of  caibunaie 
of  hinc 


The 


icfoandinln 


Lx  aided  priam,  and  c 


Tha  A^nethyal,  Ruby,  Sapphire, 
■nd  Topni,  nre  variotiEs  of  thiaapiir, 
differing  ehieHy  in  coloor.  The  amc- 
thyii  ia  rrddtah  nolct  i  Ihe  ruby  red ; 


1Vli<'[i  wAter  Rilidifles  into  ic«,  il' 
rryiitnU  rro»B  rath  other  at  anilM 
of  W.  and  enlarge  ihe  hulk  nriilf 
nn  eiKlilli,  witli  >ueh  forrc  aa  to  rl- 
plode  riH-k«,  triH-K,  and  even  eicM* 
Irf  artillery. 

Mien  anil  tale  are  priama  wUi 
rhoniluidnl  bareB,  wiih  obiuae  f 
(tin.  of  UO'.  F.  Ispar  in  an  obliqW 
qundraniniUr  priaiii,  with  a  pani' 
leloKrom,  5lol  ammnninck  inheaili' 
form  ofoMuhrdronaand  rubeai  WM 
tlnoT  apar  of  ettbi'*.  The  diamoo) 
ia  nften  in  t'ne  octahedron  ' 
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mountains,  as  to  be  used  as  Gold  and  silver  crystallize  in  four- 
tutc  for  j^ias8,  being  somi-  sided  pyramids :  copper  the  same : 
ent,  tougn,  fL^jKJblo  and elas-  tin  in  rhombodial  prisms:  lead 
!i  Sibena,  some  specimc^is  in  four-sided  pyramids  :  zinc  tho 
urds  square.  same:  bismuth  m  four- sided paral- 

.     ,•    '     ,  .      ^  k-lopipcdp :  antimony  in  oblonff  per- 

n  bodies,  when  passing  from    pena,^ular8  :    arsenick  in  tctUhi- 
to  the  solid  fonn  separate   ^^^^g 
ions  or  crystals,  assuiuing 

In  crystallizinff,  fluor,  spar  and 
common  salt  make  cubes.  Nitre  a 
six-sided  prism,  and  sulphate  of 
magnesia  a  four-sided  prism. 

The  diana  arbor  is  a  tree  like  cry** 
tallization  of  silver  and  mercury  in 
nitr.us  acid. 


tioate  angular  shape  It  is 
I  of  congelation  ;  and  ice 
cd  crystal  by  the  Greeks. 

crystals  are  rhombs  or 
ds,  because  thoy  are  solids 
ices  have  those  fi^ires,  and 
nboidal  solids.  Others  are 
d  by  the  number  of  their 
faces.  One  with  four  faces 
1  a  tetrahedron ;  with  six,  a 
ron  ;  with  eight,  an  octohr- 
itli  twelve,  aaodecaht:droii; 
enty,  an  icosalicdron  ;  and 
ng  many  sidts,  is  a  polyhe- 
i  cube  is  a  hexalu'dron. 

lie  salt  crystallizes  in  large 
ight  sided  prisms. 

silver,  and  copper  pyrites, 

,  crystallize  as  cubes.    Cal- 

spar  (angle  105),  quartz, 

and  tourmalin  crysiallize 

1         *  1  't  ii'ii 


Common  salt  dissolved  in  viscid 
liquids  crystallizes  like  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  fir. 

Goniometers  are  delicate  instru- 
ments for  measuring  the  angles  of 
crystals,  and  a  \cry  accurate  one  has 
been  invented  by  Dr.  Brewster. 

A  nail-maker  has  made  by  hand 
17030  flooring  nails  in  a  week.  Rach 
nail  takes  twenty-five  strokes  with 
a  2  lb.  hammer,  and  from  one  to 
three  blasts  with  bellows. 


„ _ ^ ,  Naphtha  is  purer  and  lighter  than 

elopipeda,  with  rhomboidal  il»«  petroleum  of  coal,  of  which  it 

!.  with  unequal  angles.  Dia-  se^'ins  to  be  a  native  species, 

he  magnet,  antinionv,  and  Puttv  is  oxyde  of  lead,  or  whitening 

have  tho  rc.^laroctafiodron  and  sweet  oil. 
ilomcl  and  topax,  the  same 


h  right  anglo  basr-a.  Sul- 
[  carbimat:;  of  soda  i\\o  sanu- 
rramids  with  rhomboid  busc. 
.  and  cinnabar  have  six- 
isms. 

in  his  theory  of  cryatalli- 
roDceivcs  that  all  the  forms 
produced  by  atomick  molc- 
throe  species.  The  tetralie- 
e  triangular  pri.om,  and  the 
piped,  of  four,  five,  and  six 
id  vVollaston  ronccivi:s  that 
Be  fijgures  may  b.;  forniM  by 
>herrcal  atoius,  which  he 
■  the  fundamental  fonn. 

x-sided  prism  consists  of  six 
"hi  angled  sides  with  asix- 
le ;  seven  pieces  of  minrTal 
is  form. 


Ochres  arc  earths  and  oxydes  ot 
iron. 

Earth  is  eaten  as  bread  in  several 
parts  of  the  world.  Near  Moscow, 
a  hill  furni.'ihes  earth  of  this  descrip- 
tion, which  will  ferment  when  mixed 
with  flour ;  in  Luuisiana,  the  In- 
diana eat  a  white  earth  with  salti 
and  the  Indians  on  the  Oronooks 
eat  a  certain  unctions  earth  in  liku 
manner. 


MOUNTAINS. 

The  old  continent  may  be  consi- 
dered an  having  for  its  nucleus  an 
iniinense  clinin  of  mountains,  which 
stretches  6000  miles  from  east  to 
west,  under  various  names.  In  Eu- 
dccahedron,  of  which  there  rope,  it  bears  the  nanus  of  Pyrenees, 
ficurcs;  one  the  rhomboid  .Alps,  &,c..  and  in  -A.^in ;  Cnurasiis, 
»tBer  the  triangle.  Two  mi-  Hiiimlaya,  and  Thibet,  and  Tartary, 
.▼e  rhomboid  sides,  one  of  till  it  reaches  the  Pacifirk  Ocean, 
garnet,  and  two  only  the   Atlas  is  part  of   this    ridge;    and 

Etna  and  the  Greek  mounla\i\A  ixe 


I 


i 
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branches  of  the  general  chain.  The 
heights  are  various;  or  in  Europe 
from  6  to  16000  fuel,  and  in  Asia 
from  10  to  28000.  This  ridge,  then 
determines  the  general  form  of  the 
continent,  and  the  course  of  the 
rivers.  Some  call  it  the  spine  of 
Europe  and  Asia  ;  wliile  the  Andes 
in  America,  are  called  the  backbone 
of  that  continent. 

The  countries  to  the  north  and 
souih  arc  governed  in  their  eleva- 
tion by  their  connexion  with  this 
great  chain:  some  arc  its  valleys, 
and  others  are  table  lands  or  steppes, 
all  sustainine:  difTtTcnt  levels  from 
the  sea.  Italy  is  merely  the  declivi- 
ties of  the  Appenines,  and  Barbary 
of  the  Atlus  chain;  and  Bohemia  is 
a  circular  valley,  and  Hungary 
another.  Asia  Mmor  is  an  elevate*! 
plateau ;  Persia  is  also  a  hifrli  ^*l;l- 
leau  depressed  in  the  middle ;  Tliibft 
is  a  vast  plateau,  more  exli'nj*ivoand 
more  elevated,  sustainini  on  one  side 
by  the  Himalayas,  and  on  the  north 
by  thy  Altai  mouiiiaiii.s  both  '^0000 
fonliifrji,  while  the  imnic-nsi'  platraii 
isytKX)  feet.  The  tract  northward  of 
the  mountain  chain  is  a  vast  plain, 
which  inrludis  Enplnnd.  France, 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Russia  to 
the  Ural  chain,  so  U\t:\  that  it 
has  been  said 
force 


MOUNTAINS. 


promontories  which  present  them- 
selves to  it ;  while  in  the  north,  the 
passive  character  of  the  ocean  it 
evinced  by  the  obtnse  forms  both  of 
Asia  and  America.  TlieeleTatedJand 
omT  the  old  continent  occupies  a  fl|)aee 
equal  to  five  millions  of  square  miles. 

In  America  there  is  a  similar 
mountainous  ridge,  of  which  all  the 
habitable  land  is  the  declivity.  It 
begins  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Alh'ganies,  in  lat  45,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  Strafts  of  Magellan ; 
but  it  differs  from  the  other  great 
chain  in  beine;  from  north  to  south, 
owing  to  which  its  great  rivers  run 
from  west  to  east,  except  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  the  Pa 
ruguay,  and  the  Parana. 

The  greatest  elevations  are  in  the 
torrid  zone,  and  are  from  20  to  28000 
foet;  those  in  the  temperate  zone  are 
from  12  to  1()0U0;  and  those  in  the 
frigid,  only  from  5  to  GOOO.  The  ele 
vation  of  perpetual  snow  varies  with 
the  heat  of  th^'  hurfaee.  Near  the 
equator  it  is  15700  feel ;  within  the 
tropics  15000 ;  in  the  trmpc  rate  zone 
B«j(K);  and  in  Norway  from  4500  to 
50(K».  Und(.r  the  eqnatorthe  fertile 
plains  of  Quito  are  95t«0  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  town  of 
,  •  1      ,    11     •  ,  Riobamba  is  107(0  feet ;  and  the  city 

been  said  a  ball  with  sufficient '  of  Mexico  enjovs  a  fine  climate  at 
;  would  roll  from  Pans  to  Pc-  7500  fret;  whilb  in  Europe.  &c.  the 
tersburgh;  the  whole  is  a  flat  be-  hardiest  pines  grow  onlv  at  that  ele- 
twcun  the  s^a  and  the  moumain  vation :  and  in  the  frigi'd  zone,  only 
Cham,  descendinc  to  Holland  and  nt  the  heicht  of  500  ftrt. 
the  shores  ot  the  Baltic.    All  the  ri- 


vers run  from  the  chain  to  the  Grr-    ,   '''^5  -'^"^*V«  ^^i"*"/*  i^  "».?" 


curswimineiMie, torn  uptneva  tv  .u    i      T\.>  .1  ^  tU  ♦     .1    7ul 

or  great  basin  of  the  Mr.d  trrranran.  ^^^  ^'''f  ?^  '*''*  ^''-     ?  V"**''  ^^ 

J*      ,     .   ,  ,    .       ,      ,  same  chain  nms  through  Mexico  and 

South  of  tli«  crrat  chain,  the  de-  to  th(!  Rorkv  Mountains  of  North 

serts  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  and  the  Aniirica  and  the  Alleganies  in  New 

plains  of  India  pris:'nttlu-iiisthTs;  Ent'land.    It  is  a  sort  of  buttress 

and  tlio  rivers,  the  Indus,  the  Gan-  apainst  which  the  whole  American 

pes,  «lc.  fall,  \\\\\i  the  hind  towards*  rontineiit  leans,  and  the  nucleus  of 

tli»'  Imhan  and  Southern  Oct  an.  i,„  fommiion  by  the  washing  of  the 

The  Southern  Oi-can  itself  is  an  hills,  ami  the  workin«r  of  thi- oo.;nn- 

cxtrai>rdi:iarv  phenomena  :  it  cov*  rs  They  are  ehi«.*fly  composed  of  elar 

a  third  of  the  earth,   and    bouuds  shiie,  (in  which  lies  linx stone  anci 

have  been  set  to  its  eneroaehmenis  iron  snndstone,  while  lhr|ofti«  st  are 

by  pointed   capes   whose   founda-  the  newest  porphyry,  with  little  visi- 

tions  are   connected  with    the  gra-  ble  praniie.    The  efay  slate   issip- 

nitick  base  of  the  earth.  Its  disjio>i-  poser!  to  be  voh-anick,  as  vob-anors 

tioii   Id  encroach    on    the  land   is  are  numerous,  and  thev  exiKlp  mud 

evinced  by   the  acute   angles  and  and  clay,  which   in    tbon>.ands  of 

mount. linous  character  of  all    the  years  become  clay  slate,  and  hence 


—     I 
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t  vM  u  iniD,  Irat^  goU^ 


ini  It  hnghu  of  tw_ .. 

uid  Bilver. 
m  the  hishMtof^ihe I     The  Appeninai  tit  tnm  WO  to 
''  ![  high,   and  coveml  whli 
id  pa»lurcH  to  <heir  mmmii^ 


these  fMi.  The  e 
V  hdg<',  iike  Ihc 
.  uppeimoai  rocke  < 
of  granite,  nearly 


list,  found  Fnhrenhtit 
GtneVK  II  was  B2°  ; 
fell  10  16.02,  while  al 

IB  27.2 :  and  the  air 
limes  laa  humidity 

sounds  very  fo'lilfi 

Hniiy  perish  in  at- 
tend il.  Tn  the  dry- 
SatisBuro  Bsonbod  Lis 

lian  Hounlnini  lie  he- 
line  and  the  CBspian. 
'romelliviii  is  referred 
ntninsi  nnil  ptobobly 
the  lircB  at  Baku,  in 
Tlity  are  from  3 


vapauiB,  and  bave  become  dsaolalo, 
Dwing  to  ilw  cupidity  of  the  great 
land  proprietory  who  in  past  agea 
'pmandra  higher  lenu  (ban  tha 
iftncrB  could  pay. 

The  peak  of  Tencriffe  presenU  fin 
ineB  of  different  vegetation:  for? 
.f  800  feet  il  produces  vinea,  corn, 
dUvcb,  Ac, I  ihcBccond  zone  produces 
nytllcD  and  trees,  the  third  chiefiy 
lineB,  ihe  fourth  and  hftb  produce 


cold, 


iefly 


'200  brood 
)f  granite  and 
tops  nretoveiod 
the  lower  pans 
iiinernlB.  Elhu- 
weoo  ft 


jt  long  BDd  300  broad,  and 
antiqiiily,  suck  ihalHum- 
boldt  conceivMl  it  had  not  been  in 
action  for  some  thousand  years. 
The  whole  mountain  appeared  to  be 
volcanitk,  and  ils  recent  eruptions 
■  ave  been  made  from  the  sidea. 
The  bigheat  peak  of  the  Rocky 
lounlain  is  12S00  feel,  and  Jaoirs^s 
eakis  12000  feel.  Mount  Wash- 
New  Hampshire  is  6634 


feet. 


noble  fore? 


^■of 


IS. ,  Till- 
'  There 


■lisl  hot  and 
emurktihle  chatactei 
the  inhabiiants  epcal 
iiBgeii  and  moduri 
ive»  thai  there  are  B' 

.saians,  callpd  llie  Ad 
Coesacks,  so  efftctiv 
n  armv.  I'lie  whol 
hsorbod  inihe Russian 


lianmounininBinHun. 
iOOO  fert  high,  and  rin. 
ihcsi    known    copjif; 


The  European  mountains  consist 
fpiimitirc  and  transition  rocks. 
Mount  Carnwl,  bo  often  referred  to 
the  Jewish  hiBtorits,  ib  the  high- 


t    of   I 


'eral 


illey  of  Sharon  lies 

.„ „„jih  of  it,  and    forms   a 

arand  promontory  in  sailing  along 
thecoasi.  His  2000  ft«t  high,  shaped 
'ike  a  flailed  eone,  with  ste<ii  and 
lanrn  sides.  There  is  a  chapel  on 
r,  and  some  monks  called  Cvmel' 

Mount  Alhos  in  Macedonia  is 
Lbove  a  mile  hieh  and  inhabited  by 
;  or  (iORO  Greek  monks  who  have 
wcnly-fmir  monasteries  on  il. 

There  arc  ax  hills  in  Scotland 
lenrlyijft'f  aanic  height;  Bcn-Ncvis 
md  Bcnwyvie,  ^JPO  (eeleach  ;  Ben- 
.iiacoudie,  43D0i  Caimgoruni,  4060; 
Benlnwers,  397il-,  and  Rona,  3M4. 

It  is  ihirly  miles  from   the  fiwt  o( 


i 


IH TAWfr 

aulea.  Tbt  t^rual  crater  is  urn  miles 
rouTtd  and  vk)  yarda  hi^b.  Puidar 
culkd  jt  ihu.pillio'  of  liuavuii,  anil 
Deucalion  and  Pyrriio  were  uid  lo 
hnve  taken  rcfuge'OnU  toowajMihv 
deluuB.  TtiDperpiiadicular  height  Is 
11000  ll'Ot,  or  niEhti  above  two  uiileg. 

Snowdon  is  3600  r<fl  uboro  ths 
level  ofiiioBiai,  Bud  tlip  promontory 
nf  Peunaentnnvn',  nl  the  edge  of 
irlicb  a  ratid  passes,  ja  1550  ieui. 

Hciehi  of  [he  hills  and  mounluai, 
by  R^dd's  scale ;— 
RMo-courw,  Btighlon  ■     -  &et  400 
Monmaulh  hill     ....  4^0 

Arthur's  seat 900 

Duusinnan 1030 

EUgprombo I'JOO 

Mnlvorti     ......         1350 

Wriklii 1450 

Pcnmaenmawr    -      .      .     -         MfiO 

RibmllRT 14n> 

Pcmland 1600 

Three  Brethren  •     .     .     -        SOOO 

SioD 2100 

Vnurluae 2150 

InelobruuBh 2»» 

WharnsiQo MOO 

Chf.vioi asTO 

Sinai 3000 

Saddleback 3060 

Si-huUnlhiun,  »klddaw,  and 

Hi'nLottioud  ...  -  3380 
MnntM'rrat,     Alhoe,      and 

Hartfcll 3300 

Helvcllyn 33:iO 

Snnwiion,  Tnhlc,  at  Capo  ■        D^'O 

Siromlioli afi.'JO 

VesuviiiB SMf 

Parnnraus 3ti.M> 

Rcii  I.Bwera 4I><0 

Ben-Nvvia 440O 

Soiifrlere 483l> 

Hecln         J900 

Puy  rti-  Dotne  .  -  -  -  6-tW 
Port  dea  Knincoii  ...  BTijII 
ColdaT.mdB  ....  6100 
^lony  Mimnttune     ■     -     ■        64^ 

Olvmnns (Wno 

Siinplon BiiOll 

Coma CSOO 

Rourro TfiSO 

Sania  Pb fUlK] 

Pilntn pnsi> 

St.  (;.itbard 9030 

CamiL-nii,  Pic  dn  Midi  .  .  9300 
Panncnati 10090 

Rui't loian 

Pir  Blanc 11)400 

Etna 109j0 

Peidu  , 11300 


iJN!J.  

UocTihom liaOff 

Kgiiioni 11440 

aSss  and  New  Zealand    ■      13000 

Argenusre IIIOI 

Tenerifle lUH 

Si.  Ebaa 127t» 

Ophir         ism 

Onel 14400 

DomB  de  Gonte  •  .  .  ISGOD 
SoulheiD  Thule        .      ■     ■       1E109 

Roil 1£6<0 

Pichincha 1E600 

Blanc ISeeO 

Tarlurian lEBOO 

CcuucacJie 1  430 

El  Aliar  and  Ilinica      ■     ■       ITtWO 

CoMpuxi 19900 

DiaisCatrndBandrourathers  19fi00 
Chimboriua 21U00 

There  are  IS)  moiintBina  or  ridpa 
nbovelOUOO'fcei  above  the  level  of 
ihe  aea,  and  ISO  frum  5000  to  10000, 
manyof  thcmext'iF'iM  ndeca. 

HcmtBtancialJMl  fcctabovelhe 
Lftkeof  CieDova,  and  this  1233  feel 

kanda,  in  the  HlmalKyas,  i« 
2S500;  and  Dhnwalagiri,  in  thenma 
^hain,  U  27000  fei'l,  and  viulila 
ibovi'  2S0inilea.  nineteen  oftheM 
tiDuniaini  arc  higher  than  Chimbo- 


....      -olfarahawls.     At  tSaOU  feel 
bpifi  rjf fossil  shells  iveif>  found.    At 
20000  Ji-et  iherrwaa   not  perpelDid 
•now,  Theyhaveboen  aacended  19-  , 
fiOOfiSBL 

Th.?  Alps  cavi<r  GDO  square  miles. 
They  arc  divided  into  the  niBTiiime, 
the  Uotlian,  the  Grednn,  the  Hege- 
lian, the  Pennine,  the  Rhmtian,  Car- 
mi,  and  Julian.    The  helehta  are — 

Junslnuiliom -  13739  feet 

Mount  Blanc 15690 

Rosa   15551 

.    Cervin  14791 

Mount  Perdu,  in  the  Pyreneea,  i* 
IliTO  feel  high,  and  fii*  Sierra  Ne- 
vadais  IKIsO  Th-I  hieh.  Snow  ii 
p^Tiianmi  nbove  B9007.f1. 

Tiu-Allcaany  MminiQiua  in  New 
Hlmpahire  are  8000  G-el,  and  lh» 
rnuif"  in  WO  mtkn.  Tbey  conna-  of 
in^nili',  alalp.  Bud  liiaeslOM  filled 
with  orKBnick  remaiita. 
Mount  Arnjvtw  16200  fecT 
On  ihn  Brockcn,  the  hiiiht'St  of  iha 
Hard  Mouutains,  b  spectre  is  caeD, 
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uperetition  ban  made  a 
ise,  and  formerly  there 
lie  on  it ;  and  to  this  day 
■orcerer's  chain,  the  ma- 
ny and  the  sorcerer's  ane- 
e  spectre  is  seen  in  the 
vhen  the  sun,  at  a  certain 
ects  the  shadow  of  the 
1  any  clouds  or  mists  in 
ticre.  His  imai^e  is  thus 
1  hundred  feet  hieh ;  and 
ons  are  displayed  by  the 
on. 

mtains  of  Segcr,  in  Ara- 
\  frankincense ;  and  those 
!  balm  of  Mecca,  from  the 
basamum,  v^hich  in  the 
old  for  its  weijj^ht  in  gold. 

ipes,  in  Asia,  consist  of 
racts  nearly  level,  and 
ss;  the  soil  sandy,  and 

Tartars  to  graze  their 
horses.  Those  near  the 
ifTord  abundance  of  salt, 

it  formerly  exceeded  its 

t  on  mountains  perpetual 
,  at  the  following  heights. 

idos,  lat.  2 14760  feet 

at.  19  13800 

no  snow  at  11454 

9000 

9900 

8400 

, e2->o 

2890 

3100 

X)razo,thc  upper  5400  feet 
snow, 
lalayas  have    perpetual 

e  most  remarkable  pre- 
it  Table  Mountain,  in 
lina.  It  is  3000  feet  high, 

on  the  edge  of  a  valley, 
'ly  doubles  its  perpenui- 
ion.  Near  it  is  a  cata- 
falls  6  or  700  feet.  In  the 
md,  a  strata  of  shells, 
Iter  shell 8,  and  petrified 
and  in  great  abundance. 
so  found  enormous  bones 
n  animals,  the  ribs  of 
six  feet  long,  tli-  t«^eth 

inches,  three  and  a  half 
learly  a  foot  in  the  root. 

lie  Caspian  Sea  is  remote 
other,  yet  the  water  is 
bounds  m  fish,  and  the 
u»  productions. 


There  are,  in  difTereut  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface,  above  200  volcanoes, 
which  have  been  active  in  modern 
times.  Their  products,  in  many 
oountrics,  prove  that  in  certain  statM 
of  the  earth  they  must  have  bc«n 
more  numerous.  When  the  fermenta- 
tion is  commencing,  smoke  appears  ( 
noises  are  heard;  earthquakes  take 
place ;  and  explosions  of  ashes,  s^d, 
and  stone,  precede  the  flow  of  melt- 
ed lava.  The  smoke  consists  of 
steam,  and  carbonick,  sulphurick,  or 
muriatick  eas.  The  ashes  appear  to 
be  exploded  lava,  and  are  often  car- 
ried ny  the  wind  1  or  200  miles. 
Thick  accumulations  of  them  form  a 
compact  stone,  called  tufa ;  the  sco- 
ria is  like  the  slag  of  iron  furnaces. 
The  explosive  force  is  such  as  some- 
times to  throw  stones  of  1  or  200 
tons  eiglit  or  nine  miles.  Lava  is  a 
stony  substance  like  basalt,  and  may 
sometimes  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of 
a  crater  red  hot,  like  melted  metal, 
bubbling  like  a  fountain.  When  it 
overflows  the  crater  it  is  very  fluid. 
At  Vesuvius,  a  red  hot  current  of  it 
was  from  eight  to  ten  yards  deep,  2 
or  300  yards  D road,  and  nearly  a  mile 
long.  Mount  Hecla,  in  1783,  threw 
up  a  current  of  burning  lava,  sixty 
miles  long  and  fifteen  broad.  In 
Mexico,  a  plain  was  filled  up  by  it 
into  a  mountain  ICOO  feet  high,  by 
an  eruptioTi  in  1759.  Its  heat  is  so 
great  tnat  it  continues  to'smoke  for 
above  twenty  years  afterwanis;  and 
a  piece  of  wood  took  Arc  in  lava  3i 
years  after  it  had  been  ejected,  at 
a  distance  of  five  miles  from  the  cra- 
ter. Sometimes  they  throw  up  mud, 
and  produce  extensive  devastations. 
Black  volcanick  glass  is  obsidian. 

Isolated  mountains  are  ffcnerally 
volcanoes,  as  Etna,  Tencrine,  &c. 

G  rani  tick  mountains  are  nigged 
aud  predpitous;  gneiss,  less  so,  and 
slnte  smooth  and  round.  The  Eu- 
ropean and  Asiatick  mountains  are 
crowned  ^^ith  granite;  but  the  An- 
des are  crowned  with  whinstone,  or 
the  newest  floetz  trap :  ond  granite 
does  not  rise  higher  tnan  10  or  12000 
feet.  Chimborazo  has  porphyry  at 
its  8ummit|  and  Pichinca  bosalt. 
Limestone  m  also  found  at  great  ele- 
vations. 

Most  mountains  present  their  pre- 
cipitous faces  to  the  sea.  and  their 
slopes  tqythe  land. 
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be  arraiu^ed  and  laroed  aver  tmA 
other  like  the  scales  ot  a  fiah. 


to 


Pro- 


— -  -  —  —  ___  —  —  —       ,       _—     p       -—     , 

miles  in  diameter;  and  about  24860 
or  248B0  miles  round. 


ffiftn  s  equatorial  arm  |M>iar  aianu?-  siliciousandargillaceousfarir 

tor.     Huygens  niade  it  578  to  5m.  ^^^^.^j.  ,he  earth;  the  detaiJtf 

N<wton  mnde  it  230  to  220.    Bou-  ^f  ^,y^^^.^  constitutes  the  « 

puer  179  to  178.    Othirs  make  it  2G6  sciences  of  mineralogy  and  g 


The  surface  of  the  earth  is  196862-  cesses  of  waate,  decay,  sefmratioBb 

256  square  miles ;  and  its  solidity  is  and  combination,  appear  to  hare  i*- 

259726936416  cubick  miles.  suited  from  the  contuued  actkm  6t 

The  sea  is  to  the  land,  in  round  air,  heat,  water,  and  central  foTO& 

millions  of  square  miles,  as  160  to  It  appears  that  the  older  secondary 

40,  or  as  four  to  one.  formations  consist  of  the  very  sub- 

The  earth  is.  according  to  different    «»«n<^«f  ''^x^t^TA^^r.T^J^^ 

measurements,  7912,  7916,  and  7924   '^T'J^'u^^.^rJ^^S^^^ 
.»^t«r.  nn^  .hm.f  9dM;n   stitutc  thc  ncwcr  secondary  I   and 

the  rums  of  quartz  rocks  form  aand- 
,  .  .         ,  ,    stone  and  loose  sand ;  and  the  mint 

Mathematicians  have  not  agreed  of  slate  ond  trap  rocks,  beds  of  clay, 
about  thc  exact  proportions  of  the  Su,.jj  jg  the  general  source  of  the 
earth's  equatorial  arid  iJolar  diame-    giijcious  and  argillaceous  earths  which 

-       -  J  study 
xtenaive 

,  ,     ^,  ,      .    ,„,        „^ ^„  ^.  mineralogy  and  geology. 

to  205 ;  and  La  Place  makes  It  334  to  ^,.  ,,..,,  u  . 
333;  Maupertius  and  Bcrnouilli  .129  ,,P*^»"e  ^Jj^  *""?  .?"  ^^^  globe  « 
tj,  l'>Q       *  1(;0  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  fortv, 

„",'.  ,.  .         .  ,,  .       and  seven  twelfths  are  in  the  south- 

BodMS  are  lichler  at  the  equator  ,.„j  j,t.,„ij^here.  the  water  being  to 
than  lowords  the  poles,  owing  to  the  ^j,^,  j^,^^  ^^  thirteen  to  two,  and  in 
sphencal  figure,  and  to  the  ci^wnes  ^j^^  northern  hemisphere  as  seven  to 
not  shortening  so  much  as  the  sines  ^^.^  rpj^^.  ,„^.„n  j  '  ^^  of  thc  ocean 
nicreuse;  the  former  Iveina  the  cen-  j^  p„i^„]ar<Ml  bv  La  Place  and  others 
tnfiigal  and  the  latter  the  cenjrmetal  ^^  ,^^.^  ,^,|,,.p  ^j^j  ^^^  ^^utirk  contents 
furcr  directed  to  the  equatorial  plane.  ,^^  o^O  millions  of  miles.  The  Paci- 
Bul  ^cwton  ascnhed  it  to  bodu  s  ^^.^  ^,^^„n  ^^^...^^  gg  millions  of 
heme  nearer  the  centre  at  the  pole,  ■  ^  j,,i,^.^  ,|,^  Ailantick  26000000, 

than  at  the  ociuator.  ,  ,jj^.  ^^^^y^^^  ^^.^^  i;  niillions.    The 

Those  of  the  ant-ir  nts  who  did  not  i  fiouthern  ocean  to  forty  or  fifty  dt- 
belit  vo  in  the  snht  rieity  of  ihe  earth.  |  LTets  is  30  millions,  the  Mediterra- 
llKMiirht  it  a  eylindiT.  nr  an  extendid  •  nt  an  one  million,  the  Black  Sea 
plane.  Hniner  made  il  circular,  and  170000.  the  Baltic  17rOCO,  the  Noilh 
tlif  iMjtside  water,  and  this  was  the  iSea  IGOl^CO,  the  Persian  Gulf  is  fOC 
i<l('a  of  the  Jews.  The  lali  r  tJiretks  miles  long,  and  (he  Red  Sea  is  1500 
from  Pythagoras  and  Thales  tauL'ht    miles,  witnout  a  river. 

The  surface  of  the  sea  is  estimated 
at  150  millions  of  square  miles,  taking 
the  whole  surface  of  the  gloln^  at  197 
millions,  and  its  greatest  depth  is 
$!iipposed  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
hiuhesi  mountains,  or  four  miles; 
but  La  Place  thinks  that  the  tides 
demand  an  average  depth  of  thrrt 
miles.  thrref»>re,  the  sea  would  con* 
tain  4,'0  million  of  cubick  miles. 

The  quantity  of  wnier  dischnrgfii 
into  th«-  sea  by  all  the  rivers  in  ihe 
world  is  al-.oiif  3(i  cubick  miUs  in  • 
day,  hi  II  -f  il  would  tak«'  above  STOCO 
Vi  ar'j  l«>  cri  ate  a  ciicuii  of  the  whol< 
sea  tV.ii»';Lh  eh  i:ds  an<l  rivers. 

T}.(  !-  •:»  continues  to  encroach  on 
the  CiMiiVh  coast.  Mount's  Bnf 
and  Si.  Ivi's  are  expected  to  meHi 
and  pla-T  Pi  nzance  on  an  isliMid. 
Scilly  aneiintlv  joined  the  Lanl's 
Knd,  and  St.  Michael's  Mount  has 


// 


the  spfierieity.  But  the  popes  be- 
lirveil  it  a  plain,  civiiig  all  to  tlie  west 
\o  the  kings  of  Spain. 

The  Reirenl's  park  is  about  one 
ruliiek  mile.  Now,  suppose  a  pillar, 
the  bapc  of  wliich  is  the  same  size, 
and  about  thirty  t«mes  hicher  than 
St.  Paufs  dome;  this  pillar  would 
Im-  alHMit  one  squarr  mile,  and  alw^ui 
2i)0  (honsand  millions  of  ihi>Ht>  fiil- 
\jtrs  would  be  nearly  equal  t«i  the 
whole  earth. 

The  ori.'*inal  surface  of  thi«  earth  is 
suppo.^iil,  by  Wi-rnfT,  to  have  b«  t  u 
iiraiiilr,  with  pinnaehs  or  <li'ip  cavi- 
tii>4  :iiid  hollows;  and  that  llien  thi- 
fiiiivM,  Sir.  was  gi'ueratcd  from  it; 
Miiil  til'  oih«T  ^trat».  one  nhove  the 
oili-r.  1ri"n  thi- remains  nf each,  with 
fn -qiieiil  inlerniixiures.  OthtTS  si:p- 
posi»  thiiMie  isH.  miea-slatc,  BmUiay- 
flair  I o  1)1  il'-  old  HS  iho  giviitc,  ard 
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a  iaiuid  for  many  centu- 

re  a  beautiful  part  of  the 
3f  Nature.  The  sea  rUcs 
pours,  it  falls  in  rain,  fer- 
c  ground,  and  returns  by 

levels  to  the  sea  again. 

channel  in  the  soil ;  and 
fall  is  not  su^cient,  lakes 
38  extensive,  and  courses 
as  devious  as  the  land  is 
ain,  are  formed. 

nd  tides  produce  silent  but 
ages  in  tnc  forms  of  land, 
now  in  the  lowest  levels, 
lowing  and  contracting, 
form  dtridini  cimnnels  by 
;  banks  with  nmd  and  ve- 
Sometinif'S  their  course 
3ted,  and  they  form  lakes 
irge  till  t\wy  overflow,  and 
tracts.  The  St.  Lawrence 
ample   of    these    circum- 

d  of  lar«;p  rivers  ejrtemls 
I  at  their  d»'houches ;  the 

mud  forms  deltas  of  low- 
ch  in  time  unite  with  the 

and  fonn  tlie  plains.  The 

the  Oronooko,  the  3Iissis- 
Vile,  the  Danube,  theWol- 
16  Gaiigis  nil  have  islands 
>uthR.  and  the  sea  is  muddjr 

distance.  The  Mississippi 
cet  per  annum  to  the  mam 

this  cause;  the  Nile  has 

the  land  Fixtccn  feet  per 
ice  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
aised  the  surface  of  Egypt 
?8  in  a  ci-ntury.  The  Po 
t  the  land  228  feet  p<'r  an- 
coiisequently  Adrea,  which 
I  ago  was  ui>on  the  sea,  is 
ty  miles  from  it  The  Yel- 
in  China  carries  down  two 
f  cubick  feet  per  hourof  al- 
>  as  to  be  likely  to  fill  up 
•r  sea.  The  Nile  begins  to 
le,  and  attains  twenty-four 
y-eight  feet  of  elevation 
iddic  of  August,  and  then 
e  valley  of  Egypt  twelve 
le.  The  Ganges  rises  from 
iugust  thirty- two  feet,  and 
tes  a  flofNi  1(K)  miles  wide, 
irates  risis hrtw^vn  March 

twelvv  fwf  and  covers  the 
in  plains.  The  Mississippi 
I  the  melting  of  the  snows 
rch  till  June,  and  forms 
of  rapid  uatei  of  vast  »- 


tent  At  the  distance  of  1000  miles 
from  the  sea,  It  rises  fifty  feet  sod 
by  spreading  over  a  Isive  tract  rises 
only  twenty-five  at  300  miles,  sod 
twelve  feet  at  100  miles. 

Corals  and  their  operations  an 
the  most  extraordinary  species  of  ex- 
istence known  to  us.  Their  vast  fa- 
bricks  in  the  sea  are  produced  by  the 
unity  of  action,  though  each  animal 
lives  a  solitaire  in  its  own  solid  shclL 
Yet  the  chief  part  of  their  structure 
is  a  common  wall,  to  protect  their 
community,  from  the  usual  swell  of 
the  ocean.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
madrapores,  while  other  shell  fish 
congregate  on  and  near  their  struc- 
tures. One  reef,  on  the  coast  of 
New  Holland,  in  fathomless  seas, 
extends  1000  miles  long  and  from 
40  to  50  broad  :  one  vast  mass  of 
limestone,  likely  ere  long  to  be  dry 
and  fertile  land.  They  are  supposed 
not  to  work  above  the'water,  though 
their  rocks  are  found  from  100  to 
300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  numerous  islands  on  the  coast 
of  Norway  generate  currents,  and 
one  of  them  called  Maelstrom,  runs 
between  some  islands  six  hours  from 
north  to  south,  and  six  the  contrary. 
Aeainst  the  tide  and  in  stormy  wea- 
ther, it  is  fatal  to  naviffators.  and 
evi;n  to  whales.  At  high  ana  low 
water,  and  in  summer,  it  may  be 
crossed  without  danger. 

The  vast  tract  of  land  between  the 
AmU>s  and  the  Atlantick  is  so  level, 
that  in  300  miles  the  river  Paraguay 
does  not  fall  above  a  foot.  Tnree 
rivers  fall  into  an  estuary  of  fresh 
water,  called  the  Rk>  de  la  Plata ; 
which  at  is  efflux,  is  160  miles  broad, 
and  30  miles  over,  opposite  Buenoc 
Ay  res.  At  200  miles  distance,  it  re- 
ceives several  rivers  besides  the  Pa- 
raguay, and  this  receives  the  Parana 
and  Aniguay,  which  run  to  the 
Andes. 

The  country  near  the  Orcnooko 
and  Its  tributary  streams,  is  flooded 
in  the  rainy  season  to  a  vast  extent ; 
and  the  Oronooko  near  its  mouth, 
expands  over  tlie  land  in  June,  July, 
and  August,  6  or  600  miles. 

The  narrowmt  part  of  the  At* 
lantick  is  more  than  two  miles  deep. 
In  other  parts  it  is  about  one  and  a 
half  inil& 

Tlie  mttbiM  of  anim&\s  and  vosti* 
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ublca  in  the  rocks  niid  eurthy  simtu  Htaiict'S,  proving  second  or  third  im- 

of  the  earth,  are  the  true  and  uniy  uiersiunH  of  the  sea;  and  above  this 

nieand  of  attct-rtainiiitr  its  history  and  heu  the  soil  wiiich  the  present  race 

nuLural  chuhfrcs  hel'orc  the  ri'cords  of  animals  enjoy.    What  may  fol- 

of  man.    The  di8CH>verie^  made  on  low,  and  when,  and  how,  is  a  curi- 

iiiis  subject  within  the  last  half  cen-  ouu  quei<tion. 

tury  form  an  era  in  scicnef  in  whieh  tj,^.  ^f  jj,^  ^^^^  indicates  the 
the  name  ol  Cuvier  will  always  be  nge  of  ilTe  remains,  but  we  can  mca 
distinguished.  Ill  al  countri.s,  on  ^Jro  neither  by  any  comparison  with 
ih^ms  ;o  certain  denths.  and  in  ^nown  time, 
mining,  the  romuina  ol  nslitrs,  vcgc-  _,,  , ,  ,  , 
ubles,  quddniiKtls,  and  birds  are  Jne  older  secondary  rocks  con- 
found in  the  soil  or  imbedded  in  the  »aiii  pccuhar  aquatick  plants  and 
roiks,  excel)!  in  those  of  primitive  rewis,  then  above  these  madrepores, 
untiquity.  The  general'  regularity  jwajs,  &c.  all  fixed  where  they 
with  wliicii  those  that  are  marine  'ved  ?  "len  shell-fish,  very  simplo, 
are  laid  atone  level,  and  Jioeo  which  »"i  differing  from  all  now  in  cxisi- 
are  products  of  land  are  laid  at  «"''*''»  »"  strata  above  thesi^  fishes, 
anothrr,  and  the  alternations  of  these  bamboos  and  ferns  j  in  a  still  hiaher 
marine  and  land  products,  lead  to  stratum  arc  more  complicate  shells 
tlu'  roneluflion  that  the  sea  has  re-  ^P^  oviparous  amphibia,  as  croco- 
pratiflly  covered  tlir  land  for  lonH  Q'^t  tortoises,  and  reptiles;  these 
prriode  of  time,  and  that  the  lanii  are  imbedded  in  the  uppermost  solid 
has,  at  intermediate  periiHls,  been  rocks  of  the  oldest  secondary  forraa- 
(Iry ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  **""• 

the  remains  found  consist,  and  al-  i„  the  newest  solid  rock  forma 

ways  at  ct>rtain  depths,  of  spceics  of  tions,  whales,  seals,  and  birds  ap- 

aiunials,  vei^ctables,  &,c.  not  now  in  p^ar;  above  these  land  animals  of 

existrnce,  and  oilen  of  tremra  not  enormous  size,  birds  and  fresh  water 

natural  ta  the  present  chmale.     Cu-  shells,  all  in  concate  rocks. 
vicr   has  enumerated    several   hun- 

drt'd  Kenera  of  animaN,  fisjus,  and  Above  these,  in  the  lowest  beds  of 

v.'ireiables  so  found,  o(  which  ilure  't^o^*^*  8'>>l  n"d  pi-al  bogs,  elephants, 


are  uoiu\  of  the  livini.'  genera  or  spe-    t-'lks,  rhinoot rosts,  of  peculiar  spe- 
cies.    The  lowest  roeka,  it  is  then'- 


fore  inferred,  were  at  one  time  the 
hiirrace  of  the  earth  ond  the  seat  of 
organick  life.  These  appear  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  soim?  irreat  revo- 
lutions which  broiigbt  new  tribes  of 
ori;aniz«>d  InMiigs,  while  their  kinds 
prove  that  the  surface  was  covered 
with  water.  The  subsoqu<'nt  ap- 
pearance of  amphibia,  &,c.  prove  the 
development  of  dry  land  ;  these  ap- 
pear to  have  been  swept  away,  and 
among  later  solid  rocks,  the  mon- 
st  rous  race  of  herbiverous  quadrupeds 
and  gitfcintif^k  lacerta  came  into  ex- 
'istence  when  the  earth  s«*»'ms  to 
have  acquir<Mi  herbaije  for  their  sub- 
8istene«\  How  long  this  laee  kept 
pos<(es)*ion  cannot  W  I'lies.'ietl,  but 
their  hnt^th  of  hfe  is  well  known. 
The  j^ypsum,  &  e, which  now  <?ontainH 
their  remains  is  coveretl  with  newer 
diposits,  abounding  in  sea  shells, 
and  above  the  stratum  is  found  a  new 
race  of  herbiverous  animals  of  the 
genera  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
oic.  and  above  th  :>m  is  the  first  loos<> 
soil,  intermixed  with  muine   sub- 


cies  are  found.  Xear  the  surface  is 
found  the  remains  of  the  cxislini^ 
races.  Human  bones  have  unly  been 
found  among  these. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  all  these 
phenomena  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  (for  to  the  depth  that  man  pe- 
netrates is  lo  be  regarded  ns  surface) 
are  occasioned  by  the  oblique  and 
eccentrick  motions  of  the  earth  as  a 
planet,  and  of  its  varied  reactions  in 
connexion  with  the  forces  which 
produce  the  motions.  The  ditrerenl 
(jistance  in  the  perihelion  and  anlie- 
lion,  which  points  nro;>ress  rouna  the 
eciintick  in  every  20900  years,  is  one 
of  tile  chii'f  causes ;  the  difFerence  ol 
reaction  at  the  two  distances  beins 
effected  by  the  niubilc  >%aters;  anfl 
greatest,  and  therefore  most  accu- 
mlllntinL^  being  in  the  hemisphere 
over  which  tlu  fterihelion  is  actinp. 
At  presjiit,  and  for  G(K30  years,  the 
perihelion  has  Iwen  vertical  over  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  to  thif 
cause  is  ascribed  the  vast  prepon- 
derance of  water  in  the  soutliern 
hcmispbt^re  and  the  draining  of  the 


Norihem  hpmuphcre  fit  bihI  fiiice 
thil  qiorh.  Anorhrr  gfiniinl  cmiiK 
lathc  variable  obliquiiy  of  Ihe  tclip- 
oA,  by  which  ihc  iropicks  aru  at 
present  nuriuwtriK  at  ilie  rale  uf  Si 
aecunda in  a etntury ;  a  iiiolion  wliich 
il  a  tumontd  moy  liv  oi-rclurnlcil  ai 
timeK  by  Ibi'  olht^r  rniiHo  nnd  liy  llu: 
Titiable  disponition  uf  lliv  iliy  land. 
AbaibaBbven  found  m  liiiicsionr, 
Dpoimnia  in  ulnii-,  i^ninfa-^i^  rab- 
bila,  iDia,  and  braxprs  iii  linwEluni! ! 
the  aloih.  one  (ourtwn  firt  long,  in 
Smith  Amcrifia  and  in  limc^toTM 
can-n.  llfnr«.dnK*.C>irH|BMlwidvi'a 
In  dihivial  aiiilii  aud  cavnt;  hya-nna 
>Di]  ligcTd  m  liiuiflfnip  raven  aiid 
marl;  ilit  li-clhof  hi>r««t,  clepbanla, 
thiiioccroBi'i!.  hyatmo,  bvara,  wijIvm, 
liinra,  &c.  an-  riuiiit  in  iiiniiwe  ' 
diluvial  HoilK;  nitii  in  piinr-b>iBN 
K'ipral  niuTiirips;  di-iT  aud  clKa 
Drul-bueii  and  inaTl-iillii,  uao  tix  tt.. 
hl^  anil  nini; (^ii  \ouif  wa* (hund  in 
ihrUlfiifMaiiiiQninrliCovernd  witl- 
■and,  (lirii  pear,  and  ilirn  tho  viw' 
taUe  auil.  Bliiiinrenwa  aru  found 
I  in  tyrry  jHirt  of  Kutu|w  and  in  liii 
'  iictirk  ciri'li^;  thi' hippopiilnmiiB  ii 
liHiad  in  Kngiand,  Prance,  and  Olt 


ind  ttnttonuL 

In  thu  lit Ji'sl  Iiwcifonci  an  foiittd 
w•)r^l^  lubipons.  niilltfpor-.'s,  b^liin- 
nitea,  aniiuuniti;H,  naiililili.-i>. 

In  ar,(riA<7r(iniii  iriiiatt  uf  primary 
Iwniatiiin  an'  fuiind  the  K.itni-,  mid 
curnliiru'ih  rdiiniU'V,  Hphi^a,  lea  m, 
nailB,  paliiiii,  Ac. 

lu  Ihc  hifctl  tnvHdcrji  mnibfunf 
arc  JiiuDd  lliii  pmv'dlnit  wiili  ortliu- 
liuratikis  aiul  las-tinirni. 

Ill  the  rmmtlari/ limttlaiit  brliiw 
L-onI  alf  round  Ihe  Knnii>  with  gri- 
phiieis  oMracin'is  iiuii'inltee,  4c. 

The  ci/il  ahove  [lie  prvPi-diii:;  cvi- 
di.ntly  I'niipjsis  uf  liiliiiniiiiird  liin- 
hcr,  wiih  Iravoi  and  aliidl  and 
iirnnrhiv  uf  alinilHi  Innic  upon  llie 
IwdK,  nnd  Hhi'ih  itc.  in  ihu  sliali'  l>i> 
-      n  tin-  bi-ds. 


,  I%lL'p1ianta,  and  animals  iniirh 
lar(!i'iihpn  rkphaiHi^  cilUd  mnin- 
niaihsi  have  bi.-(!n  fnund  in  Kumpr. 
AintTicB,  and  tSihtria.    One  round 

;    ntar  Abln^dun,  now  nl  Oxioni,  ia 

I  iMtei'n  fi'ei  iiiirn,  and  itii  bonva  wrrt 
miii-d  wiih  ihbw.' of  other  hinii-aiii- 
nalH ;  anuIhfT  wa<  fouiul  in  tiilivria 

'    in  ihr  ici-,  ipiik-  |ii<rfiTl  in  irx  llrah, 

!  Ain,  hnlr.  and  I'y^'p,  wiih  n  IniiR 
Binne  and  tad  of  MiiTlihiPkhrMtlu*; 

'  MhrtfJiiive  Ihvh  liHiiid  in  Hiirimi'ii 
Bay.  Th(i  eumnlioli  maniailnn  it 
found  In  iS'iirlii  AniHica  anil  Uilrria. 
TVc iiltcnnlirk  Inpir,  twilvt  fivl  hidi 

I    «iid  eifilitivii  feet  Innc,  haH  Im-n 

I  found  in  difllrent  vortii  nf  Kiirupe. 
!  While*  art!  finind  In  Rfsfiic,  in  Liin- 
'    4on  elay.  nnd  in  Jlolh  liincpinni-. 

'       llir  fiwilorurE^nick  n'niains  in 

inrala  areaiwnyK  the  name  kind  In 
■niilar  alrata,  and  cenrrally  have 
tharBKiiTi  of  Ninnlirity  «f  jrruetim-. 
pri>partranrd  to  the  nin^  or  drjith  nf 
Ihc  RTrahim.    AenmllnK  to  Kirwnii, 

II  BclrifKcrionn  or  fbwil  n'innina  niF 
.    ound  in  marl,  efaatk,  limcxtone,  oi 

daj  t  aelitom  in  nnndntone,  nnd  rare- 
!  'r  in  sypniiKi;  ne»er  i"  pu-i'a,  cra- 
'    Ula,  baaalt,  or  ahorlc:  but  Kime- 


[<hlbi.i 


^>d  fishrX 


The  Rlrala  lu-lwtvn  tlu'  prei'iilina 
aIIu^ iml  ^Tpli'ik's!''"''  '"""*  " 
[//;  nboumls  In  fiini'd  remain* 
liki>  llie  preerdhie.  with  spnnses, 
primili'»,  turtoitvH,  nnd  pnrli'  iif  ti«hea 
Aiuvi<  llie  riialk  thi'  liwiiit  innrine 
lilni:*l»riv>aiuI(woolhrrMrarBBi>nve 

'aveii  uf  fuel  I  and  die  NinilsloiM 
ahuvi-  la  siniilar. 
GyiftnK,  Ihr  liiwe't  (tcr\\  iinti'i 

...liinalH  of  Ihn  cenns  pnlirnthiTn, 
ennlis  nnoplorhiTr.,  MiT^nij',  &■:.  in'- 
aideB  irinlik  lif-hia  anil  pnliim. 
Ahi>ve  the  irw'"""  !■  n  mnritip 
minlloniif  iryptitnii  and  ninri,  riin- 
liniiig    iiinrinr   idn'li",   cralin,   nnd 

Tl..'  i/miV  «,i,rf,i»i:.  i-uiirnlnx  rn- 
ouH  inalini'  kIk  lis  <if  n  clo7.'ii  p.- 


inol*  mifi  rilieiiiod  wurHt.  nnd  r>'- 
mama  QTcrQciHtlii-s.  irriti's.  hJi'ti  r^ 
■faarkn'  Icvth,  ami  branch  *  >if  lri'>  s 


tatoT ;  uid  day  contains  criibi  ind  l  known  ooimil^  ud  on  thk  UmIM 
ibBlera,   ihelk,   Gahca,    crocodiles,    Bail  of  the  mifuw. 
fmit,  f0B.il  wood,  .nd.  «id-ve«iel«      „„„,  b„|„   „^  v„,^  p^ 
of  woods  in  BT"«.l  vRnelies.    D^u-   „„^,  ,he  „<„,  numeroia  >pecuDaiu 
vi«l  rocks  comsm   elephants,   *t.    ;„  Oryclolofy  which  hiTBjTl  boen 


Below 


Ik  the  r 


re  familla 
One  hundred  irenera  of  n 
and  vivalvc  Bhi^is  have  Ik< 


_ut  chalk  and  ihe  cobI  forniation  and 
upwardn  contain  marine  and  land 
reniaina.  The  upper  old  fDrniatians 
contain  the  larger  aniniara,  and  tht> 
alluvinl  and  neweai  airala,  subjeca 

with  which i-...:t.-- 

iltivalve 
'B  been  dieco- 
vered,  and  of  aotne  of  them  there  are 
hundmis  of  species.  Eighty  geneta 
of  hivolvcs  arc  also  cnuriicrated,  be- 
sidi'B  thirteen  genera  of  toophytes. 
Moet  of  the  ehella  ate  of  ^nnera  no 
longer  in  eiialence,  and  iheir  forina, 
often  gttjBntick,  crpale  aslonishmcnl 

alone  form  tome  hundred  speciee 
froiu  n  dionirlcr  or  four  or  five  feel 
to  aggregated   milliona  of  a   few 


place.    Bones  of  ele- 

WnL  and  phocn,  aX) 

.    leatacea-^jUO 


genera  of  fossil  quadnipeda  now  un- 

fbrly-ninc  sprrios.     He  thinks  the 

iniL'ht  haw  been  eonlemporaneous 
with  Ihe  nxireancienKisiies,  but  that 

fined  up  and  level,  na  the  Paris  bn- 

i0^elolo( 
phanis,  B1B| 


species  of  pelhficd 

ih  loapliylcs  of  diilerent  gsni^a, 
d  remains  of  birds  and  insects  are 

columns,  scoriie,  Isva,  Ac  appear, 
diule  proving  thai  Hreand  water 
operated  in  remote  igei. 
.e  i^maina  of  land  animala  are 
lorcremariiable  at  Mount  Balid 

thoBo  of  marine  productions, 

for  the  fishes  of  all  modem  nas  and 
ire  imbedded  in  ihe  calcsreons 
:»,  a  sort  of  marly  aehiit  of  a 
llghi  gray  colour,  afTording;  ■  fmlid 
odournike  pulrcfaction.  In  general 
perfect,  and  not  mere  im- 
presaionsi  there  have  been  ninety- 


Ihat  Iroin  Kheepy  id  Reading,  on 
which  London  stands.  First,  there 
ina  inarincalrntiini  in  them  on  chalk, 
of  mud  and  diiy  with  ahelU  t  the 
next  riratum  iaftrRh  walerdepof'" 
iheihird marine,  the rniirthfraah  -_ 
tor,  and  thm  over  this  arc  nlliiviul 
depaxiiH.  The  litiains  in-^  siu  fyet 
iii-p.  and  hrlnwlhiiii  nrvliniraluno, 
mar],  ■■aii(li'iiini.\  I'hi'rt,  and  ahalt\ 
nil  containing  iniriiii'  fliclla.  Thi' 
liiwcst  of  thi!  fri'sli  wnlcr  ronlr ' 
palin-ln-f'^  aiiinliiliia.  i]iiBiim)H 
anil  binln.  llie  third  runtnlna  fis... 
and  crnli*.  and  rovora  the  N'cond 
with  marl,  sandal nnp,  and  niiarlz,  of 
ihcktndealUtlmifUtonr.  The  fourth 
contains  fn^i  water  nliclls  Mnd  ve- 
getalilto.    The  alluvial  cunlains  va- 

-■ -'  ninaina   of  elc- 

i  many  lariie  un- 


LftFtalilta.    The  alluvial 
phanis,  trees,  and  ma 
.   


Bpe<'ies  found,  one  three  feet 
leni'th,  and  a  Vouiie  shark  with  its 
foud  undigested  in  the  stotnaeh,  and 
nniitluT  fish  has  one  half  SK-allowed 
in  its  throat.     Kish  of  the  Japanew 
seas,  uthera  of  rivets  in  India,  and 
some  peculiar  to  fresh  water  lakes- 
while  many  of  the  spiTimens  belong 
lo  genera  and  species  no  louiter  in 
existence.     Marine  pinnta  are.  im- 
printed on  Ihe  atones,  nnd  amoneths 
-  -iiainaofliinlsa  peirified  rpjillhns 
■n  found.    To  accoinit  forihcva- 
lics,  it  hna  heen  supposed  eilhvr 
It  n  volcano  increased  the  leimw- 
ureof  ihu  surrounding  sea,  or  thai 
;  piilfof  a  volcano  mav  itself  com- 
inicnle  with  the  wa,  liud  the  fish 
he  involved,  for  it  appears  that  fisb 
arc  frcqmntly  thrown  in  prodigioii* 
from  crati  rs  of  burninJE  vnl- 

latelv  T>ninim>si^  a  c  alii  nil  mnlaininff 
lislii-a  of  illfferent  sixes  exiraclei 

u  lloIcB,  and  the  llurqiiis  Dtniitv. 

had  GW  g^'ciiiiens.  luanyuf  extra— 
urdinary  aiie.  Fur  furlher  detail* 
and  ar^mcnti  on  thii>  \ay  curinuF 
sulijiTi,  the  render  niny  cunsull  th0 
arlieic  ttolca,  in  Brcwater'a  Cyelo- 
palia. 

Broirniart,  in  his  Geological  Flo- 
ra, classes  pinnia  into  four  periodt' 
1,  The  transition  and  coaf  forma 
tions;  2,   Varief[atod  BandMnnet  %    J 
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Ill 


ilk;  and  4,  Above  the  chalk, 
iceives  that  the  Bucceaeivc 
iB  are  distinguished  by  a  eud- 
nge  in  the  essential  charac- 
8.  Those  of  the  fourth  period 
ilar  to  the  present.  Below 
Ik  the  most  perfect  are  the 
and  conifera.  A  land  yc- 
I  marks  each  period,  while 
lily  of  one  period  runs  into 
The  dicotyledonons  begin 
Idest  strata  of  the  secondary 
>n8,  and  increase  in  the  more 

.  species  of  birds  are  found  in 
,  near  Paris,  Crocodiles  are 
n  blue  clay  in  Dorsetshire, 
the  opposite  French  coast. 

ds,     twenty-four  feet    long, 

the  dragons  of  antiquity,  are 

t  Maestricht,  and  in  Bavaria. 

ds  found  at  Stonefield  must 
en  forty  feet  long  and  eight 
\i.  Fossil  fishes  occur  every 
and  in  all  forms.  Crabs  are 
us,  as  well  as  other  shcU- 

ts  are  found  in  slate,  and  flies 
ts  in  amber;  and  a  perfect 
3  was  found  in  a  piece  of  am- 

ncra  of  univalve  shells  have 
K:riminated ;  "and  other  shells 
mnierous  and  novel  as  to  All 
Kiks  with  their  descriptions. 
lasses  are  so  groat,  that  many 
ipposed  that  the  vast  nioun- 
f  limestone  arc  fonued  of 
mains. 

lies  are  composed  for  the 
tart  of  them,  and  in  many 
he  forms  are  perfect.  They 
od  at  every  d^pth  which  has 
enetratf.'d,  and  under  beds  of 
.  thousand  feet  thick. 

ranee,  at  100  miles  from  the 
lingle  oy.stor  bed  was  found, 
in  oysters  and  other  marine 
is  equal  to  500  millions  of 
yards. 

rks*  teeth  and  fishes'  teeth 
I  in  Oxfordshire. 

al  shells  are  found  in  moun- 
very  where ;  and  they  abound 
stones  of  which  the  Egyp- 
recian,  and  Roman  structturcs 
mcd. 

>r8  are  familiar  with  a  pro- 
I  variety  of  vegetables,  none 


of  them  like  the  plants  of  the  preteni 
country.  Remains  of  plants  and 
tropical  plants  are  found  in  &igland, 
and  all  over  Europe. 

Forests  of  standing  trees  have 
been  discovered  in  Yorkshire  and  in 
Ireland,  nn bedded  in  stone. 

Shells,  bones,  teeth,  and  various 
vegetables,  are  scarcely  altered.  In 
other  cases  their  impressions  remain 
on  the  stones ;  but  more  commonly 
their  substance  is  penetrated  with 
earthy  matter,  and  they  arc  incor- 
porated with  the  stone.  They  first 
appear  in  the  transition  class  of 
rocks,  and  in  them  their  foniis  are 
the  most  simple.  Those  in  the  old- 
est rocks,  as  lunestone  and  slate,  arc 
chiefly  niolusca,  as  corals,  ammon- 
ites, nautilites,  &c.  while  vegetables 
seldom  occur,  except  reeds  and  ferns. 

In  mountain  limestone  and  red 
sandstone,  the  above  arc  found,  and 
more  numerous  vegetables.  The  coal 
formations  abound  in  cacti  palms, 
reeds,  and  ferns }  the  magnesian 
limestone,  which  rests  on  coal,  con 
tains  niunerous  fish  and  amphibia. 

The  second  sandstone  contains 
both  trees  and  shells.  Lias  and  vo- 
lite  abound  in  bivalve- shells,  spines 
of  fishes,  and  bones  of  turtles,  cro- 
codiles, opossums,  and  fossil  woods, 
besides  ferns  and  reeds. 

Fossil  bones  of  the  great  masta- 
don,  and  other  animals,  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Birman  Empire. 

Fossil  remains  on  the  Ohio  prove 
that  it  was  once  covered  by  the  sea* 

Caves  full  of  bones  of  bears,  hy- 
enas, 6lc.  have  been  found  in  Kent, 
in  France,  Yorkshire,  Franconia, 
Italy,  Somersetshire,  dk.c. 

On  the  descent  of  a  sandstone 
rock,  near  Lochmaben,  now  hard, 
but  then  soft,  there  have  been  found, 
for  forty  or  fifty  yards,  four  tracks  of 
animals,  distuictly  marked  in  un* 
:nterrupte<l  continuity,  with  regular 
alternations  of  right  and  left  foot  and 
the  heel  and  toes ;  supposed  in  one 
case  to  be  the  tortoise  or  crocodile  \ 
and  the  most  distinct  were  on  rocks 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  below  the 
modem  surface. 

Under  the  ruins  of  an  ancimt 
town,  near  Modena,  standing  trees 
have  been  found,  beneath  these  beds 
of  shells,  and  beneath  these  vceeVa- 
ble  remaini.  Ancient  aulYiota,  Qtc^^ 


■nd  Itoniin,  ipeak  of  n 


such 


Trees  sTV  oDcQ  fo'imil  in  Laptuud 
«nd  Siberia  convened  into  iraii  ore 
and  cnrbaniite  uf  copper.  Li^iiics 
lite  peirilied  trees,  in  a  alalc  briwui'n 
peat  and  aia)s. 

ThsjmmiJicHi''  iii"'-^L"-'ii-~-'^ 
Bgreo  in  opinmn  iJi  -i    iii.   >  i   ;■■■,- 
oFBecoBdarylK.!,- 
theauoondary CLili  r 

bffin  theprodiii- - -ii  : 

corals  I  and  a 

and  nrinirareaus  ruins,  wmcn  uiu:^- 

TtraMyeafiillarbonpJi  hnvi'liiiE.'- 
ly  buen  discovered  in    Ptnncc,  and 
t  <i(  Iheni  iFinsina  of  nidc  pol- 


in  lins,  are  tbe  tecB*  irf  [he  ichlbf«- 
ennrus.  Thcf  meniblfl  pabblaa  a 
longpotaUKt. 

Thfl  dime  of  lh«  wa-lHid,  tbt 
gaan*,  on  iho  cosgt  of  Pom,  ii  ■ 
stralum  My  or  aiilir  Cscl  in  thick- 


tcsding,  conssii 

ihtfiD  fpet  of 

.      four   fsel  ai 


and  i)i<r; 


cliallL,  and 


^  fossi 


a; 


ihdlB, 


of  fiHli,  HI 
olbcre,  bones  of  s 
mains  of  birch  irees 
On  tha  shores  of  ihe  Mersey,  at 

Liverpool,    nl    niueleen    feci,    wit 
found  line  sea  ennd  ;  liu^n  a  Una  Mii- 


-  _re  found  pprffcl 

«nd  Dopsli  which  inust  have  ul'cii  u. 
£Hat  u^quicy.,  T^ej'  olHitd  nuu 

In  tliu  i3lh  Hud  14lh  cenrnry  i)i<  , 
face  uf  ijcullond,  nfcordias  to  Tyl-  ' 
Itr,  wna  I'uv.rLd  wall  ij»jHBii«^ lir.   f ,     ,      - 

esMofo',    r*;i  ,1  wiCitivi      Invi-r- 1 '■'"«'' P''"' """  "'■■  '- '■■ '■■■■■ 

nusH   Kl"—    lljrTtlLvii  &r  &!■  wc-rri'  'iinher.  &e.  s  fool  ilmk.,  r.^iin^  on 
c.ji.'i,:"  and    .siiriinj;' '''f '''"^'' f""/  f''^*'  t*'"*  the  qua*, 

4iii.]  1>  I..1  .il  fur^  I  "lid  twenty  below  the  li'vcl  of  ilia 

nakf,  :.  .                             n-itintly'     BulliH-k   dcacribus  u  fbasjl  lixanl 

fbunil  <  Ulnars,  j  160  fi^t  long. 

*V'  '"■^  also.      Aniinoniti*,  a  univalve  shrU,  i«a 

'P™"  '  '■      ■  '■'■'■''"  '^^  I  verv  common  organick  remain,  bul 

ihe" nil,  '.nv. ,.:,■  T-ir«rr2i^  "'" '" '^'*"" "'"' ''""««="'«- 

aboundr^d  In  \\u-  iiiili^.  I     The  niulnr  loath  of  a  mammolh 

In  «(,  Anilrow-a  Cotherfra!,  iiimi!  "'M!''*  S  lb.  i  and  the  knob  of  ihe 
10  be  sti'^nn  ilif  remain  of  a  wild  "'""'  "'  '"^  "''!  "  '  ''"'  '"  diamMcr. 
bonr.wi.!,  »-k«  fixleon  inchen  loiic  It  wasnfaMiforniiganim  I,  andlhe 
and  fiiur  ii]i"k  IiinLaiix  iiuvi-  irnilitions  of  thiv  ter- 


Wuod  ill  friund 


I  l.nnintnloc  pan 


Sgl,  pan  vra<id:  and  tn-rshavfi  hrrn 
iHind  convtvtnl  'ma  jet,  h>tt  no  r 
'  (■  amddtati  icwih  inoir  spreii'*, 


ind  bi 


K'h. 


In  '/eflnnd.  iwcnty-four  feel  I 
low  Ihd  ievrj  of  ihe  «en  dyh<',  Ihi 
have  bei^n  found  turf,  old  aidpr.  i 

t  ie  suitpnied  ihnt  the  hones  of 
Ipparcnlbtrd^  Ton  d  n1  SinnesfieM, 
&p.  are  plerodai-lylpf.oTeilinelape- 
desof  flyinit  irofilili'S. 

InkbaFB.  like  thoso  in  the  eutlle 
Bsh,  arc  found  in  the  liasatLyme. 

Th«  haioaT  ttoiKs  Ibund  at  Lyme, 


riblot 


vhoie  n 


imolh  VE 


leoti  imbalArd  wilhm  Lcc  near 
Itioulh  of    he  Lena,     li    was   n_„ 
f.=e(  hitr)i,  nnil  il    horns  weighed  iOO 
Ui^.    The  akcU-ton  is  now  at  Petera- 

Giaril'*  bones  IT,  18,  Vt.  and  30 

f.H-!  hiEV.  ■■«:     >mlil.ly   nporl.^   ■ 


■tud*  on  the  tiigticel 

«di  of  sea  wbtWt  2000 
I  Em*,  and  Kirxa  of 
M  wiih  >helli  much 
base  is  lava  and  ma- 


corded,  of  which  B9  ■»  in  iatanda. 
Sabmarine  volcanoes  oflcntbrow  up 
iaianda.    Tbe  Aiores,  tba  Lipui,  iha 


Then 


ands,  i 


Dubtbi 


itaeaa 


ocords  of  a 

IS  height  of  7000  feet, 
1  IQO  inilea  diatant. 
clion  dors  not  conai 
eiion  of  beim  of  coui, 
rial  operalions  aeated    . 
le  oldesi   formaLiaiu;  '  . 

^anite,  and  clay  elale.  i 

aaaallick  or  volcanick  i 
l.r.al<n<.  I 

f  ancienl  Rome  ia  on 


ipeuie*  of  gaaeoua  eiplosioDS,  which 

eanbquakes,  and  these  always  ac- 
company  the  aclivily  of  volcanoes. 

All  volcinoeF  appear  ID  rxist  near 
1  sea,  and,  by  the  maim  they  ejecl, 

Vokanocs  and  tracla  of  land  are 
'  rften  absorbed  by  ihe  earlh,  and 
ivi!  lakis  in  Iheirplaees. 
Professor  Daubcny  aecribea  earth- 
water  10  iheinttaminable  baaesaf 
e  earths  and  alkatiea^  and  Ihia 
ema  highly  probable.  When  the 
plosion  ia  aingls  or  double,  and 
niined  in  a  cavernous  space,  it  is 


ipported  by  w 


ake, 


iatot 


hbles  are  broken  frae- 
a,  rendered  smooth  by 
ona,  in  long  lime,  by 


h  of  the  old  eominent, 
ifaring's  Slraila  lo  Cnpe 
milea.  and  from  Cape 
llle'a  Island  is  3000. 


lahave  heen  found  on 
Prreneca,  and  from  10 

:ies  of  bones  of  quadni- 
n  found,  which  are  now 

aeliTC  volcanOM  are  re- 


A  volcano,  in  1815,  in  9amhawa, 
I  the  Indian  Seas,  ahook  the  earib 
)00  milea  round.  It  tilled  the  air 
'ith  Bshea  300  miles,  and  roared  at 
lat  diatanee  like  thunder.  Others, 
i  Etna,  Sic.  have  been  equally  terri- 

There  is  a  regular  current  from  the 
Qle  towarda  tbe  equator,  and  in  low 

WoBi    Indies,    hcgeta    a    returning 


earn  called  the  t 


Itahami 


im,  which 


l-'liirida,  northward,  at  the  rate  <d 
hree  or  four  milea  an  hour  )  and  it 
hence  jiaasca  to  Newfoundland,  and 
s  reflected  eastward  lo  the  Aiorea, 
ind  crosses  the  Atlantick  (o  the  Ca- 
laries ;  and  thence  joins  the  general 

s  nearly  three  years  in  making  ihia 
jircuiloflOorUOOOmiles,  Abranch 
of  it  reaches  the  western  coasts  ot 
lrelandorScotland,andorten  bring) 
West  India  products,  wood,  ic 
which  even  reach  Groenland,  «c. 

The  gulf  stream  procecdinff  from 
t  he  Tropicks,  mayhedistingutshedbjr 
TIN  hurher  lemnerature.     Ija  breadth 
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An  upper  current  runs  into  tho 
Mediterranean,  and  a  south  runs 
into  the  Baltic,  on  the  Danish  side, 
and  a  north  one  out  of  it  on  the  Swe- 
dish side. 

The  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  appear 
to  he  thirty-two  feet  higher  than  the 
McdiU'rranean,  and  iheGulf  of3Iex- 
ico  is  tweni\-two  or  twenty-three 
higiii'^  than  ilic  Pacifick. 

Sea-watrr  appears  to  contain  from 
3.4  to  4  per  cent,  of  salt.  Itsspccifick 
gravity  is  1.028. 

In  Icel>org8  only  one-seventh  is  out 
of  the  water,  and  many  are  seen  200 
feet  high. 

LakeH  vary  in  size  continually  from 
desiccation,  and  the  extinction  forms 
basins  of  organick  remains. 

On  low  coasts,  as  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  on  the  sandy  mouths  of 
rivers,  the  reaction  of  tides  throws 
up  tho  sand  in  hills  or  downs,  often 
very  high,  and  always  increasing. 

n  two  attempts  to  sound  the 
Northern  Occnn,  with  lines  1  mile 
and  1§  mile  long,  no  bottom  could 
be  found. 

Th«^  snnds  so  much  encroach  on 
the  wesleni  side  of  the  Nile,  that 
it  covers  onctf-flourishinc  villages, 
who.oe  !<pin'»  und  minarets  are  visi- 
ble through  its  surface.  Probably 
the  Oasis  of  Amnion  whs  once  part 
of  fertile  Kgypt.  The  deluge  of  sand 
fn)m  the  African  dest^rts  seems  as 
fatal  to  the  ancient  world,  as  an  ir- 
niption  of  the  ocean,  or  the  lava  of  a 
volcano,  and  it  spreads  with  fatal 
certainty. 

In  jg:eneral,  the  colour  of  the  sea  is 
a  bluish  preen,  lighter  on  the  coasts. 
In  the  Mtditerranean  it  has  a  purple 
tint.  In  the  Gulf  of  Ciuinea  it  is 
white.  Near  the  Maldives  it  is  black, 
and  in  other  places  bos  red  and  yel- 
low tints.  Its  component  parts, 
with  very  slijiht  vanntions,  ore  wa- 
ter, miiriaiiek  ocid.  sulphuiick  arid. 


GROLOOr. 

The  MediterninMui  makMa  tidaol 


only  one  or  two  feet. 

That  eingolar  natural  cnrioatf ,  the 
floating  island,  has  emerged  from  tha 
bottom  of  Derwentwater  three  tiaui 
in  about  thirty  yeara.  It  oomaina 
about  an  acrn  and  is  quite  station- 
ary, and  is  entirely  unconnected  with 
the  bottom  and  the  shore ;  the  soil 
is  three  yards  thick.  This  floating 
island  is  not  a  solitary  example. 
There  is  one  at  Lake  Gerdau,  m 
Pnissia,  and  another  at  Lake  Kolk 
in  Osnabruck. 

The  Caspian  is  306  feet  lower  than 
the  Baltic,  and  346  lower  tlian  the 
Euxine. 

The  salt  lakes  Aral,  the  Caspian 
and  the  Baltic  were  once  connected, 
and  perhaps  the  Caspian  with  tha 
Persian  Gulf,  forming  Homer's  cir- 
cle of  waters,  and  bounding  the  then 
known  worla.  Desiccation  seems  to 
be  a  cause  always  operating. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the 
Dutch  provinces  have  wholly  been 
fonneil  by  ihe  mud  of  the  Rhme,  the 
Meuse,  the  Scheldt,  and  the  Wesi^. 
So  the  Delta  in  Egypt j  and  perhaps 
all  Lower  Egypt  has  been  deposited 
in  like  manner. 

Lake  Erie  is  ra])idly  filling  with 
deposits.  The  lake  of  Geneva  iscoD- 
trarting,  and  the  lakes  in  Lincoln* 
shire  and  Cambrid;;eshire  have  be- 
come dry  in  our  days.  The  marine 
palace  of  Canute  is  now  near  Ram- 
sey, twenty  miles  from  the  see. 
Wales  was  anciently  separattd  by 
an  arm  of  the  sea  from  tho  Bristol 
ClKiiiTiel  to  tho  estuary  of  the  Dee 
and  Mersey. 

S|)rinj;s  are  formed  hv  the  in'er- 
vent  ion  of  Clay  and  sand  strata,  the 
former  holding  water  and  the  lattcf 
pt  rinit  ting  its  free  passage.  So  that 
m  well-digging,  there  is  no  water  till 
elay  is  reaclied,  or  clay  is  penetrated 
quite  through. 


mineral  alkali  sulphate  of  lime,  and  Berzelius  thinks  that  all  hot  springe 
inajmesui.  The  freezinc  pomt  is  '284  p„s  near  a  centre  c,f  volcanick  aT 
degn-es.  ,-^,j^^  perhaps  long  extinguished ;  he 

Sprmirs  of  fn  sh  water  arise  in  also  thinks  that  the  hot  springs  ol 
most  seas,  and  some  on  our  coasts.  |  Carlsbad  are  as  old  as  tne  rocky 
Near  Cuba  there    are    remarkable!  fonnations.    The  river  Ti  p.  I  flows 


ones. 

About  thirty  fresh  water  springs 
are  discovered  under  the  sea  on  the 
south  of  ilu-  Pusian  Gulf. 


over  their  lid. 

Two  por.njis  of  half-melted  basalt 
raises  7  lbs.  of  wnter  fiom  11  R.  to 
69  R.,  whence  it  is  cunclud«I  that 
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I  of  heated  basalt  may 
the  heat  of  hot  aprings  for 
turiea. 

lin  theory  is  formed  on  the 
*arthf|uaKeA,  but  the  most 
id  rational  ascribes  them  to 
I  the  force  of  gases  formed 
and  mctallick  oxydcs. 

nraption  that  happened  in 
1693,  the  city  of  Catania 
:urned  in  a  moment,  and 
>Ic  perished  in  the  ruins. 

n  earthquakes  in  different 
le  globe,  were  recorded  in 
pernaps  this  is  an  average 

L  there  are  apertures  in 
a  which  throw  up  mud  in 
nuaes,  and  have  changed 
ftflcir  vicinity. 

indwich  islands  are  vol- 
d  Owyhee  itself  is  the  cone 
ano    higher   than   Mont 

ave  been  twenty-nine  do- 
earthquakes  in  Calabria 
!,  occasioned,  as  is  belicv- 
!  materials  of  a  pent-up 
he  vapours  of  which  pass 
ae  soil  in  fissures,  cracks, 
as.  Animals  buried  under 
in  the  earthquake  of  1793, 
m  out  alive  m  thirty  or 
I  and  human  beings  sur- 
r  being  buried  twelve  or 

,  the  sea  retired  from  the 
Peru,  and  returned  in 
MIS  waves  which  destroyed 
ig  on  the  coast;  among 
»8  Callao.  In  1746,  the 
lom^ion  a^ain  took  place, 
200  out  of  4000  inhabit'ints 
saved  thomsolvos, — nine 
la  were  sunk,  and  four,  in- 
frieatc.  wcr«  carried  over 
0  the  country. 

id  Sea  or  lake  of  Asphal- 
ia  on  the  niina  of  Sodom 
smh,  which  were  swal- 
jne  of  those  natural  con- 
irhich  have  of^cn  visited 
intries.  It  is  sixty-five 
uid  fifteen  broad,  strongly 
?d  with  minerals,  thougn 

it.  Tlie  specifirk  gravity 
i  it  contains  57.4  water, 
ite  of  magnesia,  10.6  of 

.8  of  aoda.  / 


Near  Linken,  in  a  cave,  rockcrya- 
tala  were  found  which  weighed  4,  S 
and  800  cwt.  The  exudation  which 
forms  crystals  is  a  very  extenaiye 
mode  of  rock  formation  m  all  varie- 
tiea. 

The  Hindoos  have  a  record  trana* 
lated  by  Wilford,  describing  a  groat 
churning,  as  they  call  it  of  the  aea, 
near  the  Hebrides,  which  lasted  for 
months,  and  produced  great  changea. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  sub-marine  volca- 
no. The  Irish  chronicles  record  the 
separation  of  the  Scilly  islands,  and 
there  can  be  do  doubt  but  the  Eng- 
lish channel  was  formed,  and  la 
still  widening  by  the  tides  and  flooda 
which  first  opened  it. 

The  cave  of  Staffa  is  made  by  tbo 
destruction  of  bosaltick  pillars  by  the 
sea.  It  is  nearly  400  feet  long,  and 
30  or  40  broad. 

Bom  in  Ireland  are  remaina  of  fal- 
len forests,  covered  with  peat  and 
loose  soil,  of^en  forming  hills.  The 
quantity  of  rain  in  Ireland  has  added 
to  this  feature  of  all  countriea. 
Moving  bogs  are  slips  of  theae  hilla 
carriea  to  lower  levela  by  accumu- 
lating water. 

It  seems,  on  the  evidence  of  Scit- 
zen.  Gray,  and  Ehrenberg,  that  a 
sand  hill  on  mount  Sinai,  called  Na- 
kato,  by  continual  falling  producea 
remarkable  tones,  like  an  JEolian 
harp,  a  murmuring  noise  like  a  dis- 
tant cannonade,  and  greater  at  ce^ 
tain  times. 


Sand  floods  are  frequent  near 
shores  where  the  wind  carriea  the 
sand  on  the  beach,  and  thence  over 
the  land.  In  Africa,  vast  tracts  of 
native  sand  are  thus  carried  over 
adjoining  districts  and  have  gradually 
encroached  so  as  to  threaten  all 
Egypt  vnth  their  sterility,  halving, 
siiicc  the  Christian  era^narrowed  the 
valloy  of  the  Nile  as  well  as  the 
northern  states  of  Lybia,  C]rrene, 
6lc.  while  the  sands  oi  Arabia  have 
cncroaclied  in  central  Asio.  These 
sands  float  like  waves  before  the 
wind,  and  at  a  distance  resemble  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  while  tornadoes 
in  them  are  fatal  to  travellers. 

Tlic  general  changes  on  the  earth 
appear  to  arise  from  astronomicol 
causes,  the  progression  of  the  line  of 
Apsides  ana  the  dtminulion  o{  iW 
obUquiiy;  and  local  changes  anao 
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>>m  water  in  riTers.  rain,  and  tides ;  ■     DificrEDt  degrees  of  exdloiMBt  af 


i: 


!l 


•  I 


:i 


from  accumuiaied  vegetation,  frazn 
decomposiiionaf  earthquakes,  and 
volcanoes. 


their  atoms  Mve  their  bodiea  in  ■ 
state  of  solidity ;  other  proportioni 
break  up  their  solid  stmctare  and 
convert  or  mdt  them  into  flnidii 
and  hightrr  proportions  expand  ihoo 
into  vapoura  and  cases.  On  the 
contrary,  diminished  excitements  re 
ducc  the  gases  and  vapoun  to  Haaida, 


stances,  ^im  ineir  varieu  powers  oi    -•■     —    Zi — ^«" — j L j 

receiving  and  iransmiiiinir  it,  afford    "*»f  ^^y  Mr.  Farraday  hasconden- 

not  only  of  themselves  brodi^ous   *"*  ''^••*"  ^^^  «^"n»"«"'  "^^  «»« 


number  of  curious  phenomena,  but 
are  the  immediate  causes  of  nearlv 
all  those  phenomena  of  nature  whicn 
arc  connerted  with  the  expnnsions, 
condensation?,  chants,  and  con- 
versions of  bodies.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  heat  is  itself  a  mere 
effect  of  motion,  and  that  various  in- 
tensities by  pf.Tcussion  or  motion  ap- 
plied, transferred  to  various  atoms 
and  to  various  combinations,  is  the 
cause  of  all  the  phenomena  of  heat. 
Varied  exhibitions  of  h«at  in  different 
bodies,  seem  to  arise  cntirrly  from 
that  ip'eater  or  less  susceptibility  to 
motion  of  the  atoms  whicn  conii)08e 
thr-m.  If  a  body  displays  isrent  luat 
with  less  excitement,  it  seems  to  be 
Sfilely^  be(  au»e  the  atoms  are  so 
combined  as  to  be  more  or  less  sus- 
ceptible of  excitement;  and  if  the 
term  Cahrick  ii^UBfMl  for  heat,  it  can 
properly  be  usi-d  only  in  that  sense. 

Count  Romford,  by  boring  a  can- 
non within  wafer,  so  heated  it  bv 
the  friction,  that  he  made  it  boil, 
and  actually  boiled  a  piece  of  beef  in 
it. 

Blacksmiths  commonlv  licht  their 
matches  by  givin;?  a  nail  five  or  six 
strokes  with  a  hninnier.  Most  sav- 
age nations  produce  fire  by  rubbing 
two  dry  sticKs  togfther. 

In  lioring  cannon  within  water,  the 
temperature  of  nine  nuorts,  wns  rais- 
ed from  CO  to  170  at-c.  in  an  hour, 
and  in  two  hours  and  a  half  the 
water  boib-d,  the  whole  boat  beinir 
equal  to  what  would  have  been  pro- 
duced by  nine  wax  candles  burning 
the  same  time. 

In  strong  prrcuR«ions,  the  first 
blow  produces  the  greatest  heat  and 
the  greati'Bt  change  in  density ;  thus, 
in  coining  ropiK.T  at  8.85,  the  first 
■trokc  rendt-rs  it  8.^9,  with  an  in- 
crease of  heat  of  10  dug.,  but  the 
second  stroke  makes  it  only  8.91, 
with  4  dcg.  of  heat. 


1       with  4  dcg. 

// 


HELVT. 

Heat  or  varied  temperature,  and 
its  diflirent  effects  on  different  sub-        ,   ,     j-    ,  •     -         i-.       *- 

stances,  i^iih  their  varied  powers  of  |  »n*l  «^»«  ifrnds  again  mioaohda.    In 

-  -    - 1  ijjjg  ^.jiy  ^j.  Farraday  hascondeii- 

eed  even  the  permanent  gases  into 
liquids. 

Cold  is  the  mere  absence  of  die 
motion  of  the  atoms  of  the  substance 


I 


called  heat,  or  the  abstraction  of  it 
by  the  evaporation  of  atoms  convey- 
ing away  the  motion,  or  by  the  jtix- 
taposition  of  bodies  susceptible  ol 
motion,  but  not  prt^viouslv  moved. 
Cold  and  heat  are  mere  relations  (rf 
fixity  and  motion  in  the  stems  ol 
bodies. 

Dr.  Black  advanced  s  hjrpolbe- 
sis  ihnt  imagined  that  heat  was  s 
property  of  certain  atoms,  which 
inovi'd  from  one  body  to  another, 
and  when  not  in  motion,  were  laltni 
in  the  bodit  s.  This  idea  has  pre* 
vailed  for  half  a  century,  and  the 
name  of  these  atoms  is  called  CAI/* 

OBlFICK. 

It  appears  that  the  sitscepfibilitjrf 
or  inherent  latent  heat,  is  in  certaip 
various  proportions,  whether  coiisi- 
dori»d  as  a  susiceptibility  of  exriie- 
nunt  in  (ho  ato,nPof  the  b*^dy,  orM 
heat  itself  in  a  latent  state:  but  «• 
this  last  is  a  gratuitous  property,  it 
has,  ill  general^  ceasrd  to  be  msisted 
on,  as  ifading  to  many  mistakes  in 
reasoning  and  practice.  The  sOs* 
eeptihility.orspmfick  heat,  has  Iwea 
detemiincd  for  every  kind  of  Iwdy  by 
the  Jnbours  of  chvmists  during  tw 
last  fifty  years.  Watkii  is  taken  •» 
1 ;  I  hen  hyprogb!c  gas  is  21  by  Craw- 
ford and  9.4  by  Dalton.  Oxvcis  at 
4.7  by  Crawford  and  1.3  by  Dalion. 
.AiB  '1.8  by  botli.  Azote  0.8  by 
Crawford  and  1.8  hy  Dalton.  Aque- 
ous PTP.AM  1.55  by  Trawford  and  1.- 
17  by  Dalton.  Alcohol,  by  several 
averages,  O.B.  Linsccp  and  whaH 
oil  0.5.  Arterial  blood  1.03,  and  ve- 
nous bloml  0.89.  Farinaceous  ^ul>* 
stances  0.5  and  0.4.  Pit  coal  0.29. 
Cinders  0.19.  Glass  1.9.  Iron  0.12 
Silver  0.08.  Gold  and  Itiid  0.05.  The 
varied  susceptibility  is  proved  by 
mixing  the  same  quantity  of  flnidASi 


e   (f  mpcralure ;  ihiia.  if  oil  nia,  conibired  with  one  put  of  w«id 

;  miifd  with  watET  nt  100.  nilrick  add,  will  sink  the  thenw 

I  in  heat  ia  Sj),  uid  noi  76  nwterTl  degrees. 

.....                  ,  .  Ltwlie,  to  incwnBc  ilii:  drvncOT  oi 

rver  liquid  i>  converted  into  «r,  employed  Raiinpl.rnwdrredtniv 

cuallicEuaotMcaRicamea  dtiil  oainienl,   iIm>    oil   of  TitrioFr 

olH>n  aud  lliereforc  pruducm  then,  by  BUfipindinc  water  in  a  po- 

.     Hence  damp  bodioa  nre  rouit  vewd   nvcr  thiw  wibilancri, 

idcr  an  au  punip,  as  u  well  thejr  kepi  tho  nirfacc  dry,  and  in- 
rrenscdtheevaporallDii  andeoldnna 

ipoitioD  as  any  thing  ei-  i°  60  degrecB.    He  alra  froze  water 

■  the  expansion  is  lliu  cffttt  ""d"  '"c  riTciver  iif  aa  liT-lminp, 

n.wnheeKpanwondeiuandB  by  planng  undf-r  i(  a  vessel  full  ot 

and  occoaiuns  cvapainlioii  °d  of  vitriol,  and  the  acid  will  ab- 

■cosions  man.' lold.    Hciire  sorb  halfits  wiOght  of  wam.  It  ap- 

he  Bameaiomsbymetemij-  dinwn  from  the  rrceivi r,  wgier  un- 

i  larger  rosce.  Hence,  when  der  it  pBtunl  with  lis  air,  and   ihia 

ilTsd   in   an   eihnuftcd  re-  bemc  absiirh.d   by  oil  of  vilnol,  or 

he  hydfomeier  einks  fifty  P»"l";d  onimeal,  the  water  frceies. 

nnd  If  suddenly  reduced  to  "*>«  defmtt  of  cold  which  la  Ihua 

□urih,  tl  ainka  300  dt'gri'ea  produced  sLnka  the  ihermomeler  180 

Dislure  (.:tp3iidB  (o  Till  up  ilit  dcpvcB. 

Leslie's   viTV  ingi-nioua  Con.liustion  aiiaea  from  the  mo- 

f  eoiisisls  in  abMrbing  (he  ,j„„  ^^,^  by  «xy«..r.  «>-,  b.-ing 

byasBiiciTfuIlofodofvi-  i,np„,^  by  the  conibhiaiion  of  ihS 

I  lher<-l.y  have  the  eifMiii-  ,„Jccn wiifithebutnin^'b.Hly.which 


d  at  the  umal  pniporfion  of 
a  to  eighty  or  100".  In  this 
nt,  thr  motion  which  hejil 
r  liquid  is  Iranaferrpd  to  the 
ulpiiurick  aiHil.  The  wnter 
vor  rryalalhzeF,  hut  if  left 
rifled  air  it  entirely  cvapo- 
T  it  haa  become  ice 

freed  from  nir  or  ile  more 
(umB  by  boiling,  slinuld  be 
^Kd  in  a  baltlu  if  proposed 
1mcn^  Sulphuiiek  acid  or 
OBImeal  is  capnbli:  of  con- 
iny  times  its  weichi  of  wn- 

TBTefiiMion  fmm  twenty  lo 


igal,  the  Hinitons  mnkc  ici 


Buallyeo 
™nll" 


«thtr.    Tlie  Hindoo 


iJimR  n 


_.     _  _       Chyiii 

enained  thni  nitre  and  snl 
ick,  or  nilrati'  of  potash  and 

salt,  in  ecpml  pnrTB.  addiii 
inrlsof  wat''r.  ><ink  ihelher 

40deErecs^  nnd  aleo.  thai 
ts  of  (he  phniiphate  of  sodo 

parts  of  nitrnic  of  amnio. 


depends, 


rarhun.    A  preliniinary  ex- 

fiiirralea  the  hydrottsn, 
Ibi'  oxygen  in  the  air  im- 
msdintely  coinbiius.  parting  wilh  ita 
— "Tl,  whieh  inolion  heals  Iheetr- 
Tlie  flame  and  li^t  ia  an  in- 
I,  which  neeessarilj 
leplaepof  flnmP. 
'loin',  on  the  third: 
nin  which  llin  hvdrofen 
i|y  fonibined.  'Th.-se  op| 
..  b.'  the  iiislnimenis  of  firp,  fta  .. 
and  light.  OKy;;en  is,  Ihenfors,  cull- 
ed iln- siipponer  "if  enmtioBtiont  "ml 
oth  pr  bodies  a  re  so  elllcd.  nwi  n  g,  pm- 
bahly,  to  the  oxygen  which  they  con- 
inin,  or  which,  being  lix(<d  in  like 
inanni'r  by  exeiled  hydrogen,  part 
Willi  ihc  prcviuiiB  moliiin.  The  pro- 
duels  of  ihis  iiniun  or  rombustion 
sre  wnter,  carbcmirk  seid  vas,  and, 
when  nirlnls  are  coniwiiii'd,  a  calx 
or  oxvile,  which  is  li'tiviet  than  the 
iiieiul  by  ihe  i|iioiiiiiy  of  nxyern 
which  has  iHi'n  conibiiKxI.  Ths  ny- 
ilriiein  -'volvid  bv  iIh-  first  ntid  con- 
tiniiii)  exeitrmriit  Is  enlbd  the  in- 
JlnifmntiU  ^n« ;  and,  piThnrs,  no 
ronibui'lion  Inkrs  place  wiinoul  it 
in  grcBlcr  or  less  pmpnnion.  Bo- 
dies which  do  not  e/intain  it,  am 
atones,  bricks,  &c.,  ttt  tneonAtiMa- 


bla.  Flima,  fin>,  Ac,  aie,  tbersfor. 
iiMre  sflbcta  of  the  anion  of  lw> 
guea,  or  the  aame  wben  other  bodie 


If  heat  is  aiQins  in  motion,  tlitn 
gu  i»  atoms  in   njolion;  ond  il 

hra(,  while  iKu  uondcnKiiion  ditit 
biiieB  iL  Thi*  ibeoiy  kccoiiIb  wii 
■It  phninmcaa,  on  nearly  ihe  nn: 
roBHoninK  u  the  nsnuinplion  ihi 
heal  i*  a  peculiar  matter  cdIIhI  cbIc 


m ;  IfauB 


....  .iivtnl,  or  <n>'  hard  liody,  inakt 
ii  licit,  hill  if  iirucli  nn  a  frinblf  noji 
eohi^ng  boily,  whifh  virldH  io  ihc 
wloPily  and  (li«p«rH!ii  by  thn  blew, 
nn  h™t  i*  jirudnccd.    The  hr — 

rfireol  hvfnciioD  ii  well  kn 

all  mpcliaiikka,  and  is  diiiiiniriied 
cillicrbyniukingtheaurlaciiiemaoili 
with  imcluoiw  kubstaneca  or  by  wr 
liT,  wliirh  evaporate*,  and  catnca  -o 

Tlio  cauBO  of  all  inflammabitity  i 
hydruenn;  and  in  olhct  words,  in 
flaiiiinaUlity  nvana  nothing  rooi. 
than  ihofixntiiin  of  oiyifi'n  gasOhu 
aluma  of  which  wire  lirrviously  in 
intiiiH  motion)  hy  hydr-wen  iibii, 
whenii'vr  liydnigi'n  uaa  ia  I'vohiii 
and  aim  oxeitiJ.    TnTliiw,  wax,  oil, 

il  akoliol,  contain  hyilnigcn;  anti 


I  of (be 


wiili 


5  inolionii,  by  whi_ _ 

tiona  iho  cidfemFiii  of  ihe  hydroccn 
iacominui'datSOOdi'jiicoHiid  nioru. 
The  humini;,  or  dtroinposilion  and 
mmpontion,  conlinui-t  ns  long  a* 
the  milHilnnrr  aflbnlH  hydmjn'n,  and 
Ibp  atti>plyof  ojiya-n  is'of  rminie  in- 
definite.  Thi>  iirudurl*  an-  nool  and 
carbimick  ipid  firotn  iherarhon  and 
oxTifmi  water  fhim  ilic  hyilroei?n 
and  OTyfrf-n  :  and  ibr  nrirenvnt 
■nnind,  rallttd  tishl.  u  rlie  rvsult  nf 

(jaa,  or  anneono  vapour,  in  rorini 
in  the  Hinipli'iil  manner,  by  atrikin 

wilh  a  hammer.  The  nuinirntnni  < 
llifl  hamnirr  is  thut  traiigfrrTu'd  i 
tb«  aioma  of  iron,  which,  by  rcai 


lion  irom  their  aub-parta,  ladiala  i» 
viaibly,  and  the  inm  ailbnlf,  aaii*- 
aull,  ihi  BL-naalioD  of  heat,  wfakk 
continuea  till  the  momsntuin  in- 
parlL>d  baa  been  radiated.  If  thw 
■ome  water,  which  radiatsa  bttim 
than  iron,  ia  put  on  the  iron,  tha  w 


aloma.  These  emerge  inb 
filled  with  aerial  atoma,  and  auffiir 
conalani  deflcclions  in  every  ditar- 
lion,  which  ultimately  produce  am  all 
circular  orbiia  in  each  atom,  while 
the  aggregate  producea  a  cloud  of 
aleain,  which  continuea  till  the  mo- 
liona  have  been  pancd  wilh,  when  il 
i»  precipitated  ae  water.     The  mo. 


Bli^am.  All  other  na  ia  virtually  or 
nclualiy  made  in  the  aame  way,  and 
Ihe  volumoa  dnpund  on  the  eidle- 
nipnt,  and  on  the  bulk  and  Gitm  of 
the  aloma  afEicted. 


IfW  dcei 


ion  of  atom^  n 
'ntariieB  bulkij 
:ipandB  too  ca- 
irhesoTairto  O?  inchea,  and 
gascB  in  nearly  tlie  same  pro- 
portion. 
This  cfTent  of  expansion  ia  the  fboit- 
-■■-  of  ibe  ihcrinomelcr  J  different 


cell  il 


_  .  ...  1  makers  mark 

scnlfl  ditTunnlly.  The  Irecnnf 
:  nf  Pahreiihpil,  the  most  com- 
in  at  33  drgreci.  and  botliai 
r  at  311  dpiTTei'ii.  Mercury,  how- 

Is  liwre  at  hi^h  degma 

ira ;  and,  therefore,  iba 
y  iiPtwecn  frezing  and  boil- 
illlO  degroi  instead  of  IZ! 
Mi-rcury  in  prpftrmi  he- 


errury  ex  panda  between  32^  aad 
',  0.0-2  to  O.OIFiT  water  O.OI33i 
Ioi1a0.09:  alcohulO.II. 


lOf 

pirn  of 

iiirn 

32°  expand  « 

l*K 

U>  I03(  ;  BI  OP, 

>  III 

108:  aiaO",  to 

lOj 

1 100',  t 

114 

iir-i 

■.  to  li7 

1. 

Tb 

■rcnid' 

nehefs  i*  li'mr 

.enwl  hy30"n/ipni- 

re(lielL>nihofnT)ineh,o 
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iikl  raiae  a  pound  of  water 
rees.  Blaca  made  it  140 
hicb,  multipli^  by  ten,  as 
quantity  ui  heat  in  water, 
M  14009  as  posiuve  zero, 
eat  would  remain.  Craw- 
the  absolute  zero  16320; 
■deit  1432'^ ;  and  La  Place 
liie  Desormes   makes  it 

"ice  rubbed  together  melt. 
)rass  nibbed  together  in 
ip,  become  hot ;  and  a  va- 
smits  heat,  owing  to  the 
)f  the  atoms  of  the  sub- 
ch  encloses  it. 

als  which  retain  heat  the 
s  brass  and  copper,  then 
D,  and  lastly,  lead. 

he  heat-conducting  power 
:  10,  ash  is  81,  elm  32,  oak 
39. 

Best  woods  are  the  best 
I  of  heat.  Hornbeam  (4 
neslong  and  1  inch  thick) 
i  deg. ;  oak  &0.5,  Chestnut 
47.91,  Poplar  37.59,   and 

conductor  of  heat,  or  most 
>f  the  metals  is  silver ; 
in,  copper,  platinum,  steel, 
lead.  Hare's  fur,  eider 
•I,  and  silk  are  the  worst 
I. 

;ty  lamp  is  founded  on 
le,  that  flame  in  passing 
on-wire  messes,  loses  so 

heat  as  not  to  be  capable 

inflammable  substances 
lila  flame  only  ignites  gas. 
It  to  be  above  625  aper- 
*  square  inch.  A  pin  stuck 
ght  extinguishes  it  on  the 
3iple  of  conveying  heat 
idi. 

>lute  quantity  of  atomick 
calorick,  as  it  is  called,  in 
lie  freezing  point,  is  taken 

at  1400  degrees,  below 
teat  would  remain.  Craw- 

this  zero  of  water  1532 
)lin  1432 ;  Lavoisier  3460 ; 
1 4,  6,  and  tiOOO. 

■nse  motion  which  exists 
^hen  gaseous,  is  proved  by 
snsation  and  in  this  way 
isation  of  muriatick  acid 
msferred  its  own  intense 
as  to  make  mercury  boil 


Ether  boils  at IMdeg. 

Alcohol 173^ 

Nitrick  acid 210 

Water 212 

Oil  of  turpentine 304 

SuIphuridL  acid  1.8 472 

Phosphorus 664 

Sulphur 670 

Linseed  Oil 640 

Mercury 656 

That  icL  they  cannot  be  made  hot- 
ter, and  their  steam,  which  equalbuc 
their  heat,  then  balances  the  atmos- 
pherick  pressure  at  30  inches.  Taken 
then  as  to  the  force,  the  steam  at 
lower  temperature  has  less  elastick 

Kower.  Vapour  of  ether  at  64  deg. 
as  a  force  only  of  13  inches  of  mer- 
cury, but  at  210  it  is  166.  So  alco- 
hol at  55  deg.  has  a  force  of  only  1. 
but  at  200  deg.  it  is  53 ;  and  at  264 
deg.  it  is  166.  Tuipentine  at  350  deg. 
is  53.8 ;  and  at  362  deg.  is  62.4. 

Q,uicksilver  melts  39  below  zero. 

Ether  freezes  47  below  zero. 

Cold  from  sulphurick  acid  and 
snow  78.5  below  zero. 

The  greatest  artificial  cold  oYer 
produc«i  was  91. 

Equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water 
freeze  at  7  deg.  and  two  of  alcohol 
and  one  of  water  at  11  below  zero. 

Wine  freezes  at  20  deg. 

Iron  is  a  bright  red  at  752  deg. 

Lead  melts,  594  deg. 

Bars  which  are  1  at  32  deg.  expand 
at  212  deg.  as  under  : — 

Glass  becomes 1.00Q6) 

Platina 1.0009 

Castiron 1.0011 

Steel 1.0018 

Iron  wire 1.0014 

Gold 1,0016 

Copper 1.0017 

Brass 1.0018 

Silver 1.0020 

Tin 1.0028 

Zinc 1.0029 

The  following  table  exhibits  the 
exact  expansion  of  various  sub- 
stances between  32  and  212  deg.  of 
Fahrenheit  in  parts  of  an  inch: 

Glass .0097 

Stc4!l .0137 

Iron .0161 

Copper .0204 

Brass .0225 

Pewter XfflK 


1 


;woi>il'fl  Pyiomwen 
1  cylinJLTH  111  porcel 
criuanuntlycunlTBCi 


prewo  •ome  of  his  ni 

Wedg.  Pnh. 

BrMSmelw 21    3907 

Silver  mellB 26    4TIT 

Gold 32    bm 

Flint  GlBM Ill  15K9T 

Plate  Class 124  1719T 

CBilIrun 15U  20677 

Nankin  Porcelain  aoClena  ISO  ilSTl 
A  platina  pyrometer  ([ivea  difln^ni 


milr  6  or  TO  bigher.    Tlio 

I.Fiili,  lit  Biitb,  \e  116°;  the  Ii 
■i;"!  HVichylW;  atBarn 
liMBI  1320;  Aii-lB-Chapeir 
Jarlsbad  IGS";  Bnden  aai 
MO;  BimonB20:BriBtoi7*i 
Lj>'k  6&>.  Sea  WBIrrii  wid 
w  40°;    apringB 


1  ihu  degreiii  are  as 
1823  Fnh. 


By  ihiH  pleiinaccalc  it  app«E 
mrrciiry  boila   it  643-,   tine  molls 
705',  Copper  -^SOS;  platina  11454. 

By  oihfr  etpcrinimlB  of  Mr.  D 
nirir.  he  makea  bmiu  mell  nl  Iflli!)-, 
ailver2233iCDpper2619;  eo1i12S90; 
and  cnai  iron  341'J,  whieh  lasr. 
Wedgwood  nia<ie  2DS77.  Mr,  Da- 
niell  nlw  niakeit  tlic  liual  in  a  par- 
lour fir.' lUI. 

Hoy,  withKamBden'smicroiifopirk 
pyranieier,  determined  ihi-i-xpnnEi 
DfbrBaBfrum32  li>2l'2an  n  Foul, 
be.O?27ofDn  ineh  i  on  sloel  to 
.0I37t  on  east  inm  .0133)  and  or 
g1pMrod.G09T. 

The  abnolute  heni,  motion,  or  i 
iorirk,  in  equal  bulks  of  wntcr  a 
mercury,  ie  ne  28  lo  1. 

EqunlwciijIilBornnler  et32i] 
212  deg.  BivellSdej!, 

Therniomeiera   vary    from    t 
heal.  Bl.aOdi       '■      ■     -    ■ 
or  Ream  ur,  ai 
21.12  gives  20 
by  II  Ic  hot. 

Light  malrhca  are  made  of 
parts  of  eJilorale  of  polnsh  am 
of  fulpliiiror  flugar. 


-nil   I 


[nperaiure  of  ihe  aimoaphe 
The  heat  of  an  oven  appli 

oBii  hunian  body  for  Iweli 
.  jduced  il  from  120  to  12  Ihi 
lliiiila  are  lo  the  aolida  oa  ■ 

Blagden  and  oihera  in 
isma  BI  2S0O  eipL-ncnced  m 

t-nience  in  reepiruliun,  and  i 
1  [heir  bodieadid  iiol  riaeabo 
hnbert  entered  an  oven  t 
lilt  ail  mclnl  aequired  Ibe  fu 
'Iter  boiled,  &c.  Fiah  too  i 
vc  in  hot  hHihs  up  to  16Go. 
a[H>  grew  in  a  balh  at  1T4°  ( 

IP  found  in  boiling  Kprings. 
By  almospbcrick  and  col 
.  sun-flower  wi^iithing  3  Ihi 
D!  chnngcs  22  uuiices  in  24 
-  ■--in21ba.  by  animal 
)n  eonaidered  flame 

as  the  plnet  where 

ith  hydrogen    and 

nndihediiuinuiionuf  voluDH 


light',  the  hxalion  of  itae  saa 
iiig  the  htat  na  loiia  as  hyd 
L-Tolvnl.  Alt  flame,  in  fael 
duced  by  (he  union  of  the  h 
o!  Ihe  combustihie  and  ibc 
of  the  oir  acting  on  carbon 
Brown'*  gna-ateani-enicin 
rd  by  conBumiiig  carbonic: 
producea  a  preaeure  of  22  ii 


■f,  of  true  hesi  gives  SO  inereury,  ot  1 1  Ibi..  nnheaqu 

id4T.31)yolrohoI:niid  or  a  workingpreaxire  uf  10 

0  by  Kcauiur,  and  I6.S      »■■.   _   .    _  -_  ._. 

'                '  When  Htenm  la  nral  oene 


.     Th.- 


_.,.,._J  in  (his  pnBie,  end  when 
touched  wilh  sidpliuriek  acid  in  a 
bo  tile,  they  tin  me. 

Tba  fauinan  body,  in   a  beallhy 


nl  212  dig^  ita  force  i 


ileg.  ila  force  la  equal  to  n 
phen-B;  at  350  dee.  to  ten 
deg.  to  twenty  ;  and  6S0  dp 
hiinilrcilBimiiinhi-nv.  The 
fiMcp.  iai-reiilid  by  ihe  p:i: 
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i  to  the  atoms  of  wa- 
their  orbits  are  en- 
ry  increase,  and  the 
ret  increased,  as  the 
toms  enlarge. 

if  fluids  bv  distillation 
istrates  the  principle; 
ids  of  motion  or  neat 
ing  bodies  during  all 
d  Its  radiations  during 
are  other  illustrations 
>ugh  all  chymistry. 

2  deg.  has  the  force  of 
e,  and  is  3000  times 
tcr,  or  3|  times  rarer 
great  heat  will  raise 
es  the  bulk  of  water, 
itmosplieres.  Takmg 
»rce  at  100  is  .062 ;  at 
190,  3 ;  at  300,  3.337  ; 

is  expand  equally  with 
of  temperature. 

ch  of  water,  ther.  40 
tpanded  at  212  de^.  to 
vKen  its  elastick  torcc 
t  of  the  atmosphere. 

'  steam  is  in  gcometri- 
n  of  the  temperature. 

coals  will  convert  into 
1  cubick  feet  of  water, 
M)  times  that  space  as 
ifting  the  atmosphere 
iT  1330  times  its  depth, 
s  of  pounds  one  foot 
leductions  30  millions ; 
f  further  increase  by 
rying  it  above  212  deg. 

engine  every  nineteen 
•  of  water  produces 
if  steam,  or  1  to  1800 
this  is  equal  to  one 
educed  by  a  quarter  of 
coals.  In  general,  a 
loals  works  a  hundred 
or  four  hours. 

foot  of  boiler  in  steam 
OOO  feet  of  air  70  deg. ; 
e  foot  of  pipe  will  warm 


rovement  of  the  steam 
ited  in  his  discovery  of 
cold  water  to  condense 
he,  therefore,  applied 
ms  instead  of  allowing 
escape,  as  in  the  old  en- 

m  of  water  will«  /n  a  m 


cond,  condense  200  feet  of  steani, 
and  reduce  its  expansive  force  to^. 

If  heat  is  the  motion  of  atonis, 
then,  as  all  gas  is  formed  bv  abstract- 
ing or  absorbing  heat,  while  atoms 
are  dispersed,  so  animal  hud  is  an . 
immediate  sequence  of  the  respira- 
tion of  aerial  gas,  and  animal  energy 
also.  Thus  a  man  consumes  2»0 
cubick  inches  of  air  in  his  twenty  or- 
dinary  respu'ations  per  minute;  and 
the  28  cubick  inches  of  its  oxygen 
becomes  carbonick  acid  gas,  wnose 
specifick  heat  is  reduced  g^.  This 
is  1728  inches  in  61  minutes,  contain- 
ing 876  dog.  of  absolute  heat ;  and  an 
absorption  of  876—195=681  deg.  of 
absolute  heat  or  motion  is  therefore 
fixed  in  the  system.  In  exertions,  it 
is  doubled  or  trebled  in  quantity. 

One  gallon  of  water  in  steam  will 
raise  six  gallons  from  50  to  212. 

4  lbs.  of  beef  loses  1  lb.  by  boiling, 
1  lb.  5  oz.  by  roasting,  and  1  lb.  3  oz. 
by  baking ;  4  lbs.  of  mutton  loses  14 
oz.  by  boiling,  1  lb.  6  oz.  by  roasting, 
and  1  lb.  4  oz.  by  baking. 

Lamps  wero  used  by  the  ancients, 
and  candles  were  an  invention  of  the 
middle  ages.  At  first,  wicks  wero 
made  of  hemp,  pap]rrus,  and  the  pith 
of  rushes.  Ox  and  sheep  tallow  is 
now  preferred.  Tallow  melts  at  92 
deg.,  spermaceti  at  133  deg.,  und 
bleached  wax  at  155  dee.  Wax  can- 
dles are  made  very  cheap  in  Ame- 
rica, from  the  1)erry  of  a  particular 
species  of  myrtle,  which  yields  ex- 
cellent wax,  of  a  green  colour.  They 
may  also  be  made  by  mixing  wax 
with  the  pulp  of  potatoes,  and  also 
of  the  butler  of  tne  cocoa-nut,  and 
these  are  excellent. 

A  gas-light  equal  to  one  good  can- 
dle consumes  1.43  of  cubick  gass  per 
hour ;  four  candles  1.96  per  hour  t 
six  candles  2  ,^  ;  eight  candles  2.95 ; 

and  ten  candles  3  feet. 

One  lb.  of  hydrogen  constimes  or 
fixes  7|  lbs.  of  oxysen,  which  melts 
3*?0  lbs.  of  ice.  A  lb.  of  wiix,  oil,  or 
tallow  consumes  or  fixes  3  lbs.  of 
oxygen,  which  melts  104  lbs.  of  ice. 

Scotch  canal  coal  produces  the 
greatest  proportion  of  illuminating 
gas ;  then  Wigan,  Wakefield,  Staf- 

I  ford  shire.  Dean  Forest,  and  New>- 

I  castle. 
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Three  parti  of  inow  and  fburoi 
potass,  or  two  j)arta  of  snow  aad 
three  of  crystalbxed  muriato  of  lime^ 
produce  83  deg.  of  cold. 

Two  parts  of  common  salt  mixed 
with  iwo  of  ice  or  snow  produce  a 
degree  of  cold  five  degrees  dc^w  the 
zero  of  Fahrenheit  One  of  sal  am- 
moniack  and  two  of  common  aalt 
with  five  of  snow,  make  it  seven  de- 
grees colder.  And  equal  parta  of  ni- 
trate of  ammonia  and  common  salt 
with  two  and  a  half  of  snow,  re- 
duced it  25  de£[rec8  below  zero.  Five 
parts  of  muriato  of  lime  and  four 
parts  of  snow  freeze  mcrcurv.  If 
the  muriate  of  lime  be  cr^atalliaed, 
or  four  ports  of  dry  caustick  potash 
be  oaded  to  three  of  snow,  fifty  de- 
sjefts  below  zero  may  be  acouirad. 
Mr.  Walker  of  Oxford  produceu  nine- 
ty-one degrees,  by  applying  two 
parts  of  sulphurick  acid  to  snow.  The 
whole  arises  from  the  transfer  of  the 
ntomick  motions  of  the  adjacent 
bodies  to  effect  the  melting  of  the 
snow,  and  the  cold  is  invert«ly  ai 
the  time  in  which  the  melting  is  ef- 
fected. It  is  a  case  of  the  transfer 
uf  motion. 

Salts  in  water,  lower  the  freezing 
point.  Thus,  25  per  cent,  of  com- 
mon salt  in  water  lowers  it^n  freezing 
point  from  32  degrees  to  4  dogrees, 
but  other  salts  loss.  Hence,  water 
frozen  at  32  degrees,  is  liquefied  by 
25  per  cent,  salt,  till  the  thermome- 
ter falls  to  four  degrees,  and  in  pro- 
portion for  other  quantities  of  sfuL 

Acids  and  salts  absorb  moisture, 
and  as  they  and  the  water  freeze  at 
differtint  (legrees,  freezing  decom- 
poses them,  while  the  temperature 
in  connexion^  occasions  the  water 
not  to  freeze  at  32  degn'cs.  Sea 
water,  therefore,  does  not  freeze  so 
soon  as  fresh  water,  and  25  per  cent, 
of  sulphurick  and  nithck  acid  lowert 
the  freezing  point  of  the  mixture  \o 
7.5  and  7.  When  snow  or  f>ouiidi^ 
ire  an*  mix(.«d  with  salt  or  theacidsi 
these  dissolve  the  solid  crystnTs  ini" 
fluids,  and  in  converting  iMiHdity  in- 
to tluidiiv  withdrf»w  motion  jfroffl 
surroundincbodr*  »  .h;  "s  in  t hem  to 
bo  eapnhle  of  producing  a  cold  of  70 
degrwsliclow  zero. 

All  hilt  bodies  distrihuto  their  heal 
or  aiomick  motion  to  other  atoms 
•iround,  and  this  depends  on  the 
roujrhness  of  the  surface,  ns  exDosinir 


A  chaldron  of  coals  yields  10000 
cubick  feet  of  gas.  Street  lamps 
consume  5  feet  per  hour,  and  Argand 
lamps  4  feet. 

ItiOOO  cubick  feet  of  ^as  are  ob- 
tained from  a  chaldron  ot  Newcastle 
coals,  or  690  per  cwt  11000  cubick 
feet  are  produced  by  a  chaldron  of 
Staflbrdstiire  coal,  or  400  per  cwt. 

Gas-pipes  of  half  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter supply  a  light  equal  to  20  can- 
dles, one  inch  lOo,  two  inches  450, 
three  inches  1000. 

The  gas  which  lights  London  is 
made  by  four  companies,  who  con- 
sume 34000  chaldrons  of  coals  per 
annum,  which  make  400  millions  of 
cubick  feet  of  gas,  lighting  62000  in- 
door and  7500  street  lamps.  Vari- 
ous establishments  make  one-eighth 
more. 

The  gasometers  of  the  London  gas 
companies  contain  each  nearly  20- 
000  cubick  feet  of  gau,  and  some  have 
47  of  them  ;  and  altogether  1315  re- 
torts. The  coals  make  one-fourth 
more  in  bulk  uf  coke,  which  sells  at 
about  208.  the  chaldron. 

Sixteen  retorts  will  produce  daily 
50000  cubick  feet  of  gas,  consuming 
five  tons  of  coals  in  the  retorts,  and 
costing  above  five  farthings  for  every 
ten  eiibick  feet  of  gas;  while  it  is 
computed  that  this  will  c^ive  as  much 
light  as  half  a  pound  of  candles. 
The  same  quantity  of  oil  gns  would 
cost  2Jrf. ;  while  the  refuse  in  mak- 
ing the  coal  gas  is  worth  a  fifth. 

In  1830,  the  gas-pipps  in  and 
round  London  were  above  1000 
miles. 

Water  in  freezing  evaporates  as 
much  as  by  direct  heat,  and  ice  eva- 
porates largely.  As  evaporation 
corries  ofi*  the  most  mobile  atoms, 
or  calorick,  it  produces  coldness  in 
the  Inxly. 

F'ordyce,  Morvenu,  and  Romford, 

f>rov»Hl  that  when  the  atoms  of  fluids 
)ecome  fixed  by  freezint',  tlir-y  in- 
crea««<Mn  weiffhl;  lateral  motions  of 
fluidit v.  diminish  weight.  Drwvnrul 
Birzel ins  state  that  the  woiijht  of 
an  atom  of  azote  is  twice  its  speci- 
fick  gravity. 

The  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  co- 
vercfl  with  cotton,  and  moistenci 
with  ether,  mav  by  the  evaporation 
l»e  reduced  far  Ix-lnw  zero. 


in  led  Ump  bUck  ttnil 
t,lhc  first  lost  )inlf  it! 
mea,  and  [he  olhcr  in 


which  c, 


K  <he  hi 
irihulion 


.Athi 

'  in,  cooled  in  »ir,  iizoio  lud  oiygen 
. .  100  seconda,  ill  hydroyen  in  ill,  in 
eonl-gaa  in  71),  and  in  c»rboniek  scid 
in  ll£. 

Argand'a  iHmpcsrriea  a  corrEDtof 
air  ihrough  ihii  wick,  by  which  mora 

xygen  is  filed. 

ir  oil  Bi  100,  it  mixed  with  wnier 
at  fiO.lhc  result  is  661.  Hence,  wntei 
IB  conceived  lo  have  double  the  mu- 
i;eplibi]iiy  or  power  odeceiviiig  heal 


that  oU  hB> 


nd.  Sompof  L...  ,.._ 
Lmp-block  100,  ke  86. 
IB.  gold,  tnlver  Slid 
ifiection  in  ri^ht  lines, 
[lower  to  distribution 

of  TOurw;  diminifhcd 
»  medium. 

'     il':d  tlirm  or  pul 


II  [reazoa  it  fonni  itaelf 


ceplible  € 


lUBcepiibleaioineihan 
r  and  gold,  cnpprr  and 


have  IcHS  facility, 
han  mi-ials;  brick, 
-lads.  and  charcoal  tesa 

dieB,     Thia  lial  proves 

icnuiiy  of  the  mnlicr, 

erealer.  Liquids  arc 
he  heal,  End  therefor' 
e.  GBseaarc  cnlnrgH 
efora  itiB  eihnusled  in 


13  aeeonda,  iron  15, 
rWct,  and  copper  12. 
t  Todiniiona  from  hital- 


nbcpaising  Bmokt 
raughl  through   th 


Whcnw^ 

lo  eryslals  wiih  interslicea,  and 
exponda :  hence,  ice  awiina  and  is 
-ighl  parts  in  one  hnndred  liehlet 
lian  water.  Some  melata  and  aul- 
hurnlaoetpnnd  when  cryslnlUiing, 
,'hili:  other  bodies  conlracl.  Snil 
jalei  doea  not  frecie  till  four  dc- 

A  volume  of  ice  ta  melted  by  a) 
niDch  heal  as    will  niiSB  an  etiual 
.ofwalerMOdegrees. 
cubick  fool  of  mygen  imparls 
B76  degree!  of  heaL 

"  "        eelf, 

biamulh^ni  460,  and  tin  aHOB  de- 
grees of  Fahrcnheii,  yet  if  mijpd  in 
Sie  proportions  of  ^  B,  aodS,  thev 
lellal  200deereea. 
Phosphoras  amokea  and  become! 
iminoua  at «  deg. ;  al  9"  •■  — '- 
_nd  at  219  evaporalea, 
hindlea  it,  so  a  niBtch  thru: 

lime,  taies  fire.  All  luminnsiiy  of 
insects,  &c.  arieea  bom  accretion  of 
phosphorus. 

Animala  din  if  their  vital  lempera- 
ire  ia  iDcreaaed  one-lwelflh. 
Hemp;  collon,  malting,  Ac,  witli 
oil  and  lamp-black,  generals  Iicai, 
and  linill]'  ignite  apontuicoualy 
when  exposed  lo  air. 

In  flint  and  sleel.  the  intense  ci- 
temonl  of  the  alcel  occasion  a  ihe 
arliL^lea  lo  lake  fire,  L  e.  hydroana 
._  ciciled  and  onygen  combined  or 
fixed,  which  is  the  universal  chatac' 
iok  of  flame  and  luminoBly. 
_..e  compresMon  of  water  by 
ihiny  almoapherea  givca  out  (ha 
'    '   of  adegrteof  belli. 

■luniea  of  aU  gosMUnt* 


»  friction 
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the  same  smcinck  bea; ;  b.x  each    sietf  in  aa  OTcn  hntad  lo  WO  dec.  ftr 
gaabadaciinerentcondiiciiiigpower.   «-^t  niinutn  wiihoat  injoiT.   Af- 
M^^Ited  enow  prodam  about  one-   P*^  ^»^  cannot  be  cndored  at  19 
eight  of  It*  bulk  of  water ;    hrnn   ^'^?- 

snow,  TWO  feet  dc«p.  produces  three  .     Steam  at  32  deg.  has  a  force  of  2; 
inches  oi  ramr  when  thawed.  at  9)  de«.  r>f  1 ;  and  12nde^.  of  3u3; 

In  Comwnll,  certain  «tcam-en-  "iHi^^^.^i'*  ^ff?-,A!l' 
gin«  have  lifted  40  miiiion  poimd*  «^«<*^-of  l^S  »««*  •«312  deg: 
one  foot,  w:ih  one  bushel  of  coals;    "^'  ***** 

and  one  at  Whe^I  Towan  lifted  6*2  \     Wat^rb-^ils  at  IS7  de^.  at  the  top 
milboris  with  an  %-inch  crhnder.      [  of  Mont  Blanc. 

Frost  proceeds  downwards,  beat !  The  coldf st  hour  of  the  twantf- 
upwards.  I  four  is  five  in  the  mominff,  and  toe 

As  heat  ri.vs  with  the  rarefied  air,  '  ^'annw*  «  ^2™  «^o  to  tKrce  inthe 
Count  Ruinford  taught  to  place  '■  afternoon.  The  mean  heat  is  from 
tratealow.  lo  make  chunneys  small,  !Si*^"P**^  ^*^*  ^  half-past  una. 
ind  mantle-pieces  low.  ;  Jh-^  greatest  range  is  m  July,  the 

-«      .       *       .  .         .  ...     least  m  DeceinbtT, 

The  beat  making  atoms  which 

evolve  from  an  iron-stove  at  a  black 


heat,  are  \'isible  in  a  sun-beam  in  a 
dark  room. 

A  naked  body  in  air  cools  in  576 
sf^onds,  in  wool  in  111?  seconds,  in 
cotton  in  lU4tj  seconds,  in  harc-'s  fur 
1315  seconds,  in  raw  silk  12S4  se- 
condfl,  and  in  cider  down  1305  se- 
conds. 

Water  saturated  with  nitre  loses 
17  dti;8.  of  heat,  and  ^ith  nitrate  of 
ammonia  40  dt-gs.  of  heaL 

All  iw>lid  bodies  become  luminou£» 
at  600  dt<{s. 

F.xtreiiic  cold  produces  the  same 
ncrcr-ptionon  the  skin  as  great  hent. 
When  mercury  is  frozen  at  40  deg. 
below  zero,  the  sensation  is  the 
same  as  that  of  touching  red  hot 
iron. 

Acifis  combine  with  water,  con- 
dcnne  it,  and  produce  heat 

Om- jrallon  of  wotcr  converted  into 
st<>Am  will  heat  sis  crallons  at  50deg. 
to  the  lK>ilinfl:i>oint;  and  one  foot  of 
siirfan;  of  cast  iron  steam  nipe  will 
heat  200  cubick  fee't  of  air  70  degs. 

Fourier  calculate*s  that  the  celes- 
t'al  Hpaccs  are  5H  dofjr.  bflow  ze^^o. 

Fmni  are  hatched  at  104  deg.  of 

llPQt. 

Iron  is  mrlici  by  heated  air,  with 
threes-fourths  of  the  coals. 

When  a  bulk  of  lime  and  water  arc 
coiiil>incd,  ihi;  \\ont  is  caused  by  h 
condensation  equal  to  the  bulk  of 
lime,  for  the  mixture  is  the  same  bulk 
as  at  first. 


At  Bear  Lake,  Captain  Franklin, 
on  Febniarv  7,  found  the  thermom- 
eter at  58  ^e^^es  below  lera  and 
fur  two  days  it  had  been  57.5  deg. 

.A  convex  lens  bums  at  25  fisef 
under  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  a 
diving  bell. 

Count  Rum  ford  gave  lOOCV.  3  per 
cent,  annuity,  the  interest  of  which 
is  to  be  di:»po9cd  of  every  other  year 
to  the  person  who  shall  commu- 
nicate any  disco v*;ry  on  heat  and 
light.  Tlie  preference  to  be  given  to^ 
such  discovery  as  tends  most  to  pro- 
mote the  ^oou  of  mankind ;  and  to 
be  determined  by  the  council  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

Combustible  bodies  will  not  bum 
if  dipiKd  in  a  solution  of  potash,  or 
phosphate  of  lime,  or  muriate,  sul- 
phate, and  plio^hate  of  ammonia, 
with  borax.  The  alkaline  substancef 
arrest  the  hydrogen,  or  prevent  itf 
combination  with  oxygen. 

In  Siberia  and  Hudson's  Bay, 
mercury  sometimes  becomes  solid, 
proving  the  cold  to  be  39  dee.  below 
zero.  Wine  and  spirits  also  becomcf 
a  spongy  mass  of  ice,  and  the  froei- 
ing  of  the  sap  in  trees  and  of  water  i 
in  rocks  exploders  them. 

Humboldt,  La  Place,  die.  consider 
the  fact  of  an  internal  heat  in  the 
earth  as  fully  establisluxl,  and  they 
aseribe  to  it  the  origin  and  phenom- 
ena of  volcanoes  in  connexion  %vith 
metalliek  bodies,  ond  the  access  of 
water  to  supply  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen. 


At  eight  feet  deep  the  annual  tern- 
Sir  Charles  Blagden  exposed  him- 1  pcrature  varies  only  from  five  to  se* 


/'_ 


HKA1-. 


iSi 


and  at  four  feet,  from 
i  degrees)  while  at  one 
ges  from  nineteen  to 
ies ;  and  in  the  open  air, 

th  of  forty  or  fifty  feet 
ure  of  the  earth  is  the 
ter  and  summer,  appa- 
inaummcr,  and  warmer 
•>08t  seldom  penetrates 
into  the  ground. 

is  believed  to  increase  in 
•ee  in  every  fifteen  or 
3  depth.  Cordier. 

tacombs  at  Paris,  the 
through  the    year,  is 

0  to  fifty -four  degrees, 

surface  it  varies  from 

to  0  deg.    In  Mexican 

nds  at  seventy-four  de- 

undisturbcd  air  are  like 
silver  mine  in  Norway, 
,  the  bottom  is  covered 
and  so  in  other  deep 
J,  as  is  l)clieved,  to  the 
inter  sinking  to  the  bot- 

above  snow  is  seventy 
the  freezing  point,  the 
he  eround  below  the 
32  dogs. 

depths  in  the  sen,  as 
3  difference  is  from  fif- 
ty-two degrees  between 
he  water  at  that  depth ; 
ect  the  water  is  twenty- 
while  the  air  is  48P 

aica,  at  the  depth  of  6- 

ihermonietcr  fell  from 

in  tlie  air  to  forty-five  in 

n  proved  by  expcrimont 
!g.  10  min.,  by  keeping 
rs  fixed  in  the  ground  nl 
hs,   that  frost  does  not 

1  deep  in  the  earth  as  a 
:  the  depths  of  one,  two, 
et,  the  lowest  tempera- 
two  years,  was,  at  one 
;  at  two  feet,  36  deg. ; 
feet,  39  de«?. ;  while  the 
at  one  foot,  35  deg ;  two, 
hree,  52  des:. 

)f  rSeneva,  at  the  depth 
is  always  42  deg.  and  no 
tes  place  below  IGO  feet, 
ar  Rome,  at  490  feet,  the 
r  was  44^,  though  at  the 


surface  it  waa  77  dag.  Vtfiation 
does  not  take  place  below  120  feet. 
In  Scotland,  on  the  surface  of  Loch 
Lomond,  the  thermometer  stood  at 
59.3,  but  at  90  feet,jtfeUto  43.7,  and 
at  240,  was  41.3 ;  and  at  600  was  41. L 

The  deepest  coal  mine  in  England 
is  at  Killing  worth,  near  Newcastle. 
Xhe  annual  temperature  at  the  bot- 
tom, 4U0  yards  below  the  surface,  it 
77  deg.,  and  at  300  yards,  70  deg. ; 
while  at  the  surface  it  is  but  48  dee., 
being  about  1  deg.  for  every  15  yards. 
This  may  explain  the  origin  of  hot 
springs,  for  at  3300  yards  the  heat 
would  be  equal  to  boiling  water, 
taking  20  yards  to  a  degree.  The 
heat  of  the  Bath  waters  is  116  deg., 
hence  they  would  appear  to  arise  at 
1320  yards  below. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  at 
the  level  of  the  sea,  is  (or  different 
latitudes,  as  under,  and  the  third  co- 
lumn shows  the  height  in  feet  of 
constant  freezing  in  tnose  latitudes. 


Equator 
lat.  10  . 

20  , 

30  . 

40  . 

50  . 

60  . 

70  . 

80  . 


deg. 
84.2 
82.6 
78.1 
71.1 
62.6 
53.6 
45 

3ai 

33.6 


feet 

15000 

14700 

13300 

11500 

9000 

6300 

3800 

1700 

450 


The  boat  may  be  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  verticity  of  the  sun  in  the 
tropicks,  and  then  dispersed  through 
the  mas.s,  but  finding  a  limit  by  dis- 
persion in  the  annual  orbit. 

Of  10000  rays  falling  perpendicu- 
larly, 8100  reach  the  earth;  7000  at 
50  deg.,  2800  at  7  deg.,  and  5  at  0 
deg. 

Water  seldom  freezes  till  the  me- 
ridian altitude  of  the  sun  is  less  than 
40  defj. 

In  the  latitude  of  London,  Ame- 
rica 19  13  deg.  colder  than  Europe, 
and  m  40  lat.  is  8.6  deg.  colder  than 
Europe. 

In  China  and  Africa,  the  thermo- 
meter rises  to  110  and  113,  and  even 
to  125 deg.  in  the  sandy  deserts;  and 
in  Hnds6n*8  Bay  it  falls  to  50  and  55 
deg.  below  zero. 

When  the  sun  is  in  Aries  or  Libra, 
the' relative  heat  of  the  equator,  ac- 
cording to  Humboldt,  taken  al  YCK)^) 


■iJOd«i>940iat40ilef.T60;  nrid 
■1  6U  itg.  600.  Bat  when  m  Cancer 
or  Copncom,  is  for  the  umv  h-tmi 
qihereBlO(le8.911T;  sliOdtg.  lOOS 
Bl  40  and  GO  deg.  IISO;  >l  70  d<E 
llTS;UMlal90deg.  1260;  awing  ti 
■unahina  for  lii  monllu. 

The  (rmpcnlure  in  equal  lniiLiiiit'4 
it  fronit  loBtlag.  ItH  in  iho  Niiiih' 
rni  iiemiaphcre,  euppoud  to  arisi 
from  the  uiii^ded  auriacra  of  w-iun 
and  from  ihu  nin  iiDssing  ihroii^l 
ihu  aoulhern  signa  in  TI  dny  Ir^ 
than  ihe  norihcm.        . 

A  condvnecd  mixture  of  cryjn 
and  hydrogen,  in  the  pn>|iuriii>n  •> 
wntrr,  passed  through  ■  [ii|)i-,  ion 
_.....  _.!._  jij-.]]y(|[ogen  l)low-|iijw 


producLng  ui 
neat;  and  til 


?nled  d 


,  _.ldtinu^  alumina,  and  ihe  ai- 

kahea  are  melted,  and  even  vola- 
tilitcd  in  a  few  ininulc*.  Ruck  crys- 
tal and  quartz  are  cnnti 
g'flN.  Opal  and  flint  ini 
lue  aapphirc,  (ale,  emci 
.__..■! >nvencdimogbf^   Gold 


ond  I. 


.  volntili 


Pin- 


flame.  Copper  niilta  without 
inet  but  iniu  bunm  with  bi 
light.     leflnnd  .apnr  and    str 


When  oivpn  and  hydropen  nrc 
burned,  the  liuolia  2678  dcE.;  but  I  hi 
'n  and  charroul  ^ive  29U< 


deic.;  HniTwit 


HeBumur*!  begina  10  dn^iw*  cf 
Kshrenheii  below  Fahimhal,  and 
divides  up  lo  the  freeiing  into  SO  ief. 
Then  abijTc  bei^s  afi^  ■  *°^  ^^ 
20  corrcapotida  willi  77  deg.  of  Fah- 
rcnheil,  and  hu  40  des.  wilh  122  ol 
Pabrcnhcit,  and  bia  80  deg.  with 
aiaofFahrcnheii;  eYeryatoIRean- 
inur  being  1  of  Fabrenbeil,  taken 
from  tlic  frcciing  point. 

CeUiua  eounlB  7B  below  the  freei- 
inp  point)  and  above,  hia  ID  cone- 
fponda  with  EO  of  FaJiTenhtil,  and 
hiB  60  with  Vi-i  of  Fabreiiheil. 

De  Lisle  begins  at  Ihe  boilinf 
point,  and  rFckons  downwarda  from 
0  lo  IBO,  tt  ibe  freezing  point;  hia 
ITT  correvponding  wiih  0  in  Fahiea- 
heii,  and  wilh  IT  of  Celsiua,  and  hia 
TG  whh  40  of  Reaumur,  122  of  Pah- 
rcnheil,  and  50  of  Celsius. 

The  Crntigmde  ihermomeier  £■ 
videa  32  lo  212  of  Fahrenheit  into 
100  deg.,  i.  e.  180  a*  100.    Then  !0 

Fshrenheil  and  Reaumur  are  moal 

frequently  quoted.  10  of  Renutnur 
bi'luw  frccuiig  is  91  of  Fahrrnheit; 
Fi  of  R.  above  freezing  43t  of  V. :  ID 
•>(  R.  54t  of  F.  -,  16  ofR.  66  nearly  ol 
F.  1  20  of  R.  is  77  of  F. ;  26  of  B.  ii 
EWjofF.;  30ofR.  iB99iofF.i  and 
3BufR.  isUOIofF. 
tn  Wedgewood'e  pyrometer  he  be- 


t  red  hen 


ialble  I 


Mercury  rnnhprmnnidiTe  ip 
fled  by  ninlalion  in  a  linitli' 
snud.andlhcnliyitrainingii  iliri 


irlOTTdeg-ofFuhrer. , 

tee.  K'iih  Wnfgcwnod  is  130  deg.  of 
rahnnhiil.  In  his  vcale  he  found 
I  tlmlbruAamellsnt  21,  nlvet2n,eold 
3?,  and  iron  160.  heing  21997  nf  Fah- 
renheit.   It  mcasurca  up  to  3237T. 


mry  drliTininrs  hrai  from  i  ._.... 
ing  point  at  40  dii;.  below  icru,  to 
CUD  di>e.  wlii-rt  il  boils. 

Fuhn-nhiit  beiniifi  ii(  S'2  <li'?.  I>r- 
iiiw  thepwnt  offniiins'i  i.  r  .i 

h''ai.  and  ITS  as  \U-  Inn-     <       i 
ali-iiliol  (HJili'i  5S  as  lemf"  rnic,  and 

Fiihnnhi'il  jiuppowil,  ftmnmusly, 
IhnI  32  of  hie  dieiiions  bilow  ihe 
freezing  point  of  water  (II  on  hir^ 
seolc)  wns  tlie  iiiu,  ot  gt.jiliiti  rie- 
grre  of  cold. 


Tliei 


CHVMISTRV. 

i-ienceof  chymislry  nsaumtd 
lerri  elioraetiT  in  ihe  IioikU 


:Muiiz.  They  fir?lpiTe.'iiii]  the  eon- 
rifxi-iii  of  the  almeapbt-re  and  ot 
iL«>rr,  M-ilh  Ihe  iir<«lurli«n  of  iihcno- 
niina.nndjinveil  ihe  way  for  Itie  dis- 
eiiveries  of  IhTcmnn  and  Srhcvle, 
twi  Swrtlea,  it4iudio(l  in  ITR4  bdiI 
I'RTi,  and  weiu  ranli-inporary  wilh 
Prii-^thy  hi  Knirland,  and  lAmrisier 
in  Franeei  whili'  Reizi-lhw.  another 
Swttle,  FoiiTfToy  and  Rerthonel  in 
France,  and  Thompson  and  Dary  m 


CHYMISTRTr; m 

hara  ooDfinrBd  ■ritfanm-      Ad  ■torn  of  laad  3i.31i. 
wm  on  ill  punuiU.  ^^  ,,0^,  ^  ,u]pi,ur  10434. 

una  of  my  pu  combinM  The  weighl  of  an  atom  of  ■mmo- 
.r  anothar,  or  wilhiwoor  „■„  ,,  2.1^.  of  mtgruaa  2.103,  at 
'^f-  lime  3.62;  haiynaH.?;  oialick  acid 

Jhlofan  slani  of  oiygen  |  4,625,  and  ll  ii  a  compauad  of  3  stoma 
hydrogen  aa  6  lo'l,  qi  1 '  of  oiyeen,  2  of  carEnn,  uid  one  of 
■nd  10  one  of  nilrogen  or  I  liydrogen. 
10  7,  or  I  to  !.7B.  |     in  forminij  nitroua  gaa,  by  mixing 

:k  oiydea  are  formed  by  l  oJiyeen  and  aitiogen,  no  condeoaa- 
or  thrm  eqaal  doses  of  I  ion  takea  place.  ^Ilie  bulh  U  eqiut 
J  to  the  bulk  of  the  iwa,  and  the  qio- 
■.iRdti  gravity  ia  the  mean  of  bolb. 

When  100  meaaurea  of  eatbonick 
oxydo  and  60  meaaurea  of  oirsec 
gaa  are  united,  the  coiapouod  i>  bul 
100  meesurea;  and  »)ien  lUO  mea- 
sures of  aiote  are  mixed  with  300 
meaaurea  of  hydropn,  iheji  form 
,  make  200  of  ammoniacai   ^^^  ^  meaaure.  of  aoinioni«»l 

Sulphurick  Bcidia  lofantphurwid 
1  fiie-lenlha  of  oxygen. 

Carbon  ick  acid  is  1  of  carbon  and 
2.666  of  oxygen. 

The  weight  of  an  atom  of  oxygen 

ia  considered  u  8.  and  an  atom  of 

hydrogen  as  1,  sna  an  atom  of  ml- 

I  phur  is  16.     100  cubick  inchea  of  hy 

lalotn  of  oiBoen'''™B*"A"''"*;''''-"^8™'""i  "^ 

'.  M  ifae  "SSve   lOO  <^Mok   ioAea  of  «<Jphuie.t^ 

iloma.  nydnigcn  gaa,  of  equal  bulk,  weint 

36.89  ;  being  2.11T  of  hydroiten  33.- 


iiick   inches  of  hydrogen 


nick  acid  gat,  weigh  iog 
aina,  of  which  the  carbon 
!.641,  and  the  original  oxy- 
2. 

m  of  copper  weigha  9;  ol 
12.161;  of  tin  M.TOli;  ol 
18;  of  lend  26;  and  of  iron 

n  of  carbon  is  O.TEl. 

m  of  sulphur  ia  2,  or  twice 

ygen. 

rfen  in  (he  add  of  a  neulral 

niDlliple  of  (he  oxygen  in 

.ya,i,4,4c. 

>rtt  of  an  atom  of  manga- 


TT3  of  sulphur,  > 
The  weight  of  i 


of  hydroiti 
I3.44S  of  ai 


m. 


T.143. 


a  of  copper  8. 
nof  antimony  11.249. 
a  of  silver  13.TI4. 
aofirialioum  12.161. 
noffcold  34.93.S. 


bine  with  all  ibe  metala,  and  fbini 
proloiydes  or  peroxydes. 

33.6  or  67  of  ifatonne  form  chlo 

60.5  or  101  of  ;ii(rick  acid  form  ni 

3T.5  or  76  of  aulphurick  acid  form 
sulphates. 

20.7  of  carbonick  leid  Ibnn  car- 

._  of  phoiphorick  acid  form  ih* 
phosphatCB. 

15  or  30  of  sulphur  form  the  ml- 
phurela, 

Oiy^nmed  tfater  i>  a  eotnpiKn^ 


bj  weight, aft  hf dtogm and IQ oty- 
^cn,  orcqud  volumei. 

lOOcHbiAinchMof  earbonk-k  acid 
weigh  46.5  gnias,  and  lOD  Fobick 
inrtaaa af mrEsn  ^.Sgnini;  beace 
the  cuboti  IS  12.7  grami. 

lOO  Fubiek  inchei  of  carburticd 
liydragan  wei^  29.G  grains,  uf  which 
the  catboa  it  '25.4. 

A  cubick  inch  of  walor,  Ihrr.  60 
icg.  wei4;ha  2a2.G2  gnina,  BDdcan- 
(■uu  2&.06eruiU  afliydroeen,  end 
Ta.iG  aroiiia  of  oxyecu.  The  vol- 
umi'  or2'-l.06  hydrofoil  u  ITS^rubick 
inchfR,  ocmM  gnititoleij gtnir 
G63ciihick  jnchHi  ci>na»|a«nil;r.  ^' 
enhick  inrh  ia  ['ipandol  in  ibc  gases 
19R1  timea. 

4  voIuiDraof  nitrogen,  with  one  or 
oifftui,  fonn  BtmoBpherick  air  in  all 
■iiiiatiana,  high  anO  low,  hut  and 

Copper  fflinga  ntid  FuFphut  unite  in 
the  CropanioTn  at  RO  cupper  la  20  of 
■nJphur,  and  alwi  M  o(  cupper  to  3'^ 

"nv  aulphiirirk  ncid  hna  100  parr ^ 
atm\p\nitiolSG-atfixygens  ihi-mil- 
phuKUB  isequal.  t^hoBphorick  arid 
la  100  pboaphortia  to  IIS  uiygrni 
■nd  phuaphonia  Drill  la  100  tu  6.^. 
Carbonick  aeidia  lOUio^fi;  and  lio- 
racick  leid  ia  100  (o  StM.  Niirick 
acid,  thabiuwo/ whirJi  «  niiro^n, 
k  29Tt  ritrogen  to  70.23  ojvgen  : 
and  arscnick  acid  ia  GS  arscnick  and 
35  o^y^n. 

T!l  pnrta  ur  nitragpn  and  21  oroiy- 
si'D  ninkc  tIibI  alniPHphrnrk  niri 
island  43  make  Diiroiiaoivilt,  11)111- 
(aiicaiins  go':  TOuideiinitkeii'i- 
inck  4N[Tde  ga/t  TQ  and  \6R  mak« 
nilnniaadd,  flnid ;  79  and  210  oroiy- 
B«i  inako  nitrick  arid. 

Mudrm  ihcoiycotlsidFrtlhp  non- 
nMtaliiclulemenlaiia,n:(  vmn,  whuB^ 
couiTBlcnl  isE(,c1iLtMiii  3ii,  hrimiiw 
TE,  and  iodine  124,  n~  ■'■■.,  ., 
lire;  and  hydroi^'H  (  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■' 
aulphiir  16.  pho^p)...!..  n  ,..  \fmun, 
40,  carbon  (Uifcm  ■    ,ind  h^r:nli. 

Tlirir  afidbinniv  oompoiindB  nrf 
tltr-trB-nigalirr,  and  i)irri>»i  nnitml, 

alkahnr.  baic'k,  iir     '    -  ,>''" 

ofaoniu  of  Ihc  twi'my-two  acids  ore 


pnund«~lb)rd(ocrn(lj  1  oiTAnQl 

rurm  waitr  (9) ;  1  cartwn  (6)  -}-l  o«|t 
grn  (9)fbrTn  earbunick  ocydell^ii 
carbon  (12)  +  I  nitrogen  {!»)  form 
pyanogcn  (26)  j  I  aibcon  (S)  -f- 1  otf- 


riiMi  hydrogen  (14),  the  mou  im- 

The  equivalenls  of  the  metals  are, 
anumony  M,  arscnicfc  38.  IilsntDih  TU 
coi'ppr  M,  cadmium  S6.  cbrcua*- 
2H,  Columbian  144,  gobiaM,  inii 
lead  104,  mercury  ffiO,  mulybdei 
4S.  manganeae  ia  mckel  30,  p. 
ixim  96,  palladiuiD  So,  rhodium  44, 
silver  1  ID,  Iflluriuiu  39,  tuQEnlen  96, 
tin  59,  line  S4. 

Thi  natural  nulata  affiiid  OfM 
ndds,  all  from  2  arwnick,  2  mol^ 
dmam,  3  aniiotonyi  1  caliunbiaa,  I 
tungsten,  and  1  chroiuiuni.  22  alk*- 
linn  binary  compounda,  and  76  SM- 
tral.  Their  compounds  being  r^ 
ducrd  at  tlic  nesntive  or  alkahnFsids 
of  the  Toltaick  battery,  ihey  an  call' 
od  (fac/ro-negn/iri. 
Chymicalcompoutiona  always  lake 
place  in  definite  propottioDS,  wl ' '' 

aj^determiiiDd  by  eRperiment  i  ^ 

■a  arilbmetkal  seom  to  bamacbli- 
nical,  or  mibjoci  to  the  Imra  at  uw- 
lion,  arieinK  front  the  forma  of  ibi 

focihtaCe  of  obstruct  iheir  molioas 
U'bcn  activp,  M  in  duida  or  gaita- 
What  liaabcen  called  etec  live  a  Itrst 


- JucniH,  iiiiii.i. 

<iii<^  praporiionlL  This  diwoviTy 
WH9  tnnde  by  Higgina,  Bcigmani 
Kirwan.and  Wena^i  and  peneetnl 
l.y  lli.hier,  Bcrthollsl,  and  Daltol. 
i'lv  IjjBsac  ahownj  thai  onev..hi 

Tiy  gae  alwny"  combines  w 
i"-i>,  ot  ihr™  of  another  jnu>; 

.-.  imp  volumeof  niniiixi    with 
niUiInc  of  (niirialic~lt  acid,  pio- 


Ciim  pounded  bnd  Ipawhoacelciiim 
ue  gaaraua,  cunnal  eilhn  of  rqn 
ruluinea  of  llioaa  ciciiicnta,  or  if  in 
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he  olhcT.  the  eiceaa  la  by 
^gr  mBlliple  of  Ihc volume. 

roporiioti*  in  wbi< 

are  detignttcd  b 
rf,  for  one  degree,  hoj/rm-ui- 
IDC  •econd.  dml-oiydv ;  for 
d  and  upwurdg  pCT-onyde. 
able  bi  ts  preliisd  in  other 

tignity  ■  double  proputlion 

pans  by  weighl  of  oiygen 
of  bydrogen,  form  water; 
e  emiivalenl  numbers  of  ihe 
)  1,8,9.     If  oxyfjen  bo  tuketi 


decompoacil  by  electriritj 
Dgen  M  the  neeative  pole  i 
be  Toluine  of  the  oiygca  ■ 
ivepole. 

Tision  of  all  lubstanccs  inl 
legaliveandeleciro-poBilivi, 
om  ihe  pflsiiion   they  take  I 
iced  between  Iho  polos  of  a  I 

battery.     Thow  which  go  , 
gaJieipo\e  arecnlled  clrctro- ' 

and  Ihoae  to  lbs  poritiri 
iTO-ntfraiiTi.    Oxygen  ■ 


d  nitrogen  are  el 


ilntion  of  filed  bodies  by  !lu- 
!t  from  ihe  alomick  motions 
lid,  and  as  these  areincreas- 

more  rapid.  A  lump  of  dry 
thas  dissolvetl  in  hatf  the 


n  longer  time:  and  some 
;  and  some  abiiorb  beat  in 
Some  theorists  aaciibc  llicw 


■lion  gives  It  out.  Fluid 
lo  to  dissolve  one  anothei 
BO  produce  heat  or  cold,  a 


the  mulling  volume  is  leas  or  more- 
Some  atooii  become  fluid  or  gawona 
K«neT  or  later  than  others,  and 
some  fluids  sad  gaaoa  have  tnors  or 
less  motion  in  the  atoms  which  com- 
pose them,  and  these  cucumalaiicw 
create  moat  of  the  phenomena  of 
cbTtiiiairy.  OIber^  bowevo-,  as- 
cribe them  to  atiraciion  and  repul- 
sion, while  it  is  alleged  by  olberaibit 
atiiacLion  and  repulsion  ace  impo*- 

The  oiydea  of  mercnry,  *ilver, 
gold,  platinum,  rhodium,  itidtum, 
osmium,  nickol,  palsdium,  and  their 
binaiy  compounds  are  reduced  by 
heal  alone,  and  are  called  electro- 
positive. 

Lead,  cobalt,  copper,  bismutt^ 
acscnick,  antimony,  and  eig^laiheia, 
retaio  and  absorb  oxygen  at  high 
temperatures. 

Tin,  iron,  line,  cadmium,  manga- 
neee,  and  their  binary  compounds 
retain  oxygen  and  decompose  water 
at  high  tempcralures. 

Polttsaium,  sodium,  snd  other  al- 
kaline metnls  decompose  water  at 
iho  common  temperature,  sod  ab- 
sorb oxygen  at  all  lenipcratures. 
Thev  are  called  metals,  but  it  may 
be  doubled  whether  they  are  ether 
than  mpcrialvraltd  innammablea, 
such  being  the  process  by  whidi 
they  are  artificially  formed,  eithef 
by  galvanism,   or   other  combina 

There  ais  also  five  artificial  me- 
tals derived  from  earths,  but  theae 
and  the  six  alValine  substances  be- 
long as  melds  rather  lo  theory  than 
lo  nature.  The  natural  metals  are 
twenty-eight  in  number. 

Silica  is  the  basis  of  the  mineral 
world,  and  carbon  of  the  organized. 

Pure  ailex  or  slicon  ia  a  dark 
brown  solid  without  lustre,  and  in- 
fusible. 

Rilei  is  acidulons  and  clectro-ne- 
galive  in  its  affinities.  By  lis  insi- 
nuating powers  it  renders  bodies 
acidulous  or  electro-negative  in  va- 
rious degrees,  down  Jo  polai-s,  the 
highest  electrick  positive  or  alkaline 
substance.  These  terms  elecln>-po- 
siiivc,    and   eteclra-ncgative,    being 

Suivatrnt  lo  the  acid  and  alkalins 
the  last  gcneralion  of  cfaynusu. 
Eleciiicily  ilselfbeingnolVmKiM** 
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".12  &  a«chaui;c«l  «*panuon  oi  ihe  kU  containing  water,  wludi  alh 

ixz-.c  pvj'c  and  abi:raci  elrnienu.  eorb*  thrfuniei>.  Evaporation  yidUji 

Cn irroa  i*  inaot  K v  l.;:rn:n«  pUes  <>»*  f^  ^\^*^  ^^j^^  decompowa  ani- 

of  w.MMJ.  an.:  fiopf.!.!-  .lu!  the  a:r,  ™"  and  vegetable  airtiatanccak  ov- 

ic  tnr  manner  m  brick-kdni.  or  br  •"«  «>  "■    •^oity  for  the  wattr 

«;,.*  Hi:  HO  .:  :n  .-an..  Ji  a  cniciWV  'f'l'^h  thejr  contain,  and  convert! 

to  a  «rung  hcai.  :  '*^"n  "»»•»  charcoal.     Ita  concen- 

^..         ^.    ,  .  traifd  Kale  at  a  specifick  sraTiij  of 

Cnarc..a.  dcsiroy*  the  ta-!«.  .c-  1.^5  containf  81  per  cenL  Sf  acii 

V:  .tsjur  h..:.c.:  «:ih  ;i  "tHivnit*  lim-  .-^^•^»  "^  alknhee  are  to  ea(^ 
: ..:.  a:..:  :;  ...:r.  ^#  tiit  cv-ur  .v:.i  '■^'J^^  ^*  n.aaiive  and  positiTe. and 
flav.„.r  01  rum  ai.J  oihtr  ii.iuors:  :i  ***^"  mixed  in  equal  DroDOitions 
ais,.  r.  *%.rispuir:.i  waior  and  laintrd  n^^"»«l-**  "^'^  «»l»*-f.  «nd wBcn  nea- 
uu ai.  Charfsial  fin  s  ar.>  .innac wu*  ^^^-  •'»^'  ">  ««»»■*  propomona. 
ill  I  lotM>  apart II..  nt#.  tor  iho  uxygen  ;  Acid*  change  blue,  pnrple,  ind 
is  coiubim'd  or  fix^d  by  :t.  i  fiTtecn  colouKofTegetabfes  into  red; 

ir  .-^..r^^^i    fV.„.    !«..  « 1    :- ■ '^"d  ntuiraliie  alkalies  and  earth. 

II   or.arooai    irom    anv  wood    1?  ■  tu^ -.!-».—..-.... -^»-:«i.  :- ^—.— 
k^..r^j  ;.  w.  ..«,._.: ..     -   o     '  1  he  elemeniarv  principle  is  oSTgen. 
nc  airtL  11  (fti'omti*  a  oui union  elt-  ■  -ru  ■  c.  •        1      ^j- 

t<.  Mfir^-  ...k..*.^.^.  .,^11   J  A     Jl       Thtre  are  nghteen  mineral   actdi. 

K  h:i  h  ,-.b^.rbic  moiMur.',  air.  and  01-  \  "^J  vegetable,  and  five  ainal. 
vj.  namihvdrocnL'asis.  liluaicd!  5*"*  "*  compounds  of  acidi 
io  HO  litgret'S  m  oxv»:,  n  ea*.  !l:t '  *'"**  alkalies,  earths  and  metallick 
ro:nb!na[:.Mi  oft  ho  two" :««  ralita  car-  oxydes :  whtn  the  acid  coDtaina  OM 
K^nifk  aoiil  cts.  or  fixed  air.  the  spt-  "  <i«^gr*«  of  oxy^'n  it  terminates  with 
c:p.ok  er:»\!iv  oi  Ahirh  is  1  51^.  It  «''•  "d  wh*n  with  higher  degrees 
also  umt,s  wjth  hvdrocfn  calldi  ^'^*»  «»''•  These  are  the  gonerick 
carlMirit.d  hvdn>t:  •\.  aii :  :'<  hik-  names,  and  the  name  ol  the  base  of 
I'ln^'k  >jr:ivitv  '.>(.'..^' \  :*  -  wi  -h;  of  *^^  ^'^*  *'  ^^^  added  as  muria/<  of 
HH  ruMi'k  iiicht?  b*  .r.c  stviliuon  ■mmonia  or  pho*phc/f  of  hme  from 
Krai:i«.  and  this  is  liu  cas  whii  h  is  muriaiirk  ai-:d  and  ammonia,  and 
pr^pan.l  at  the  :::is  works  for  pur-  ^'»^»"  phospiionok  ac:d  and  limo: 
p.jsr>o:"iih:mina!;i»n.  I*?ronibu*tion  *hiis  there  an^  m u nates  from  muri- 
absorb?  iwict  itswti^'i-.t  of  oxytiin     at.okacid.  fluates  fn.im  fluorickacid, 

I  Sulphur,  a  V,  .b-nn Vk  pr-vii-.o!',  has  ^^;^*•**'  J'^'"  ^^"^^  ^^i'  nnd phos- 

I        "Ol  bicn  dtromiMf.  u.  kmi  i<  irur.-  ^^='•*^  ?''*"  pho«|^...nok  acid,  sal- 

['      for.  assumed  to  I-  a  simp!.  . !.  ,p.»  n-  I'T?  ^'?'"    sulphunck  acid^  car 

!        tnrv  substaiKV.   lis  sp.  r  t.ok  :ir;  vit v  ^1^1  ^^'"^^  carbon.ck   acid,  m- 

is  l.W.    If  hfatfd  a  liiile  abov.  b^il-  ■'^'* *  ^^''''  mtnck  acid  oxymura  fi 

inir  water  it  b.^nKs  a  brown  trials-  '^"'  oxymunatick  ac.d,  arcenuitrt 

pa-rent  oil.  and  if  burnt  and  thrva-  »r;mi  a rs.  11  :ck  acid  oxalates  from  oi- 

r^i.r /./^n.il*..^  :.  :-.  1.U     •  1         1    ^'•^'i  n^*""*  tartrates  from  larturirk 
po'jr  conuensen,  it  is  sumhurick  acHi    ^     :  .         ■  .      r  ■  1        j 

Jir  •  /.«,«•»...« J  \,r     '^^"?i'»"»"-«^«'-"    a-.-Ki,  prussiatcs  from  pnissiuk  acid, 
or  a  compound  of  sii.rhur  and  o\-    *■.  .  1       j  ^  u    ^u-.  1  l-.       ^a 

x-^.ty  ;«  tk     rv-Jil.  .•        r  .   ttC.bLSMifsphosphites,  sulphites  ind    ■ 

^4f«n.  m  tn»;  proportion  of  cu'  riart       .   .     r     1  i  *^^      -j-..     1 

1-  ir.h.ir  t .  .  i    ^„  I      I    1.-  *        .  "itRits  for  lower  de^O'ces  of  acidity. 

Suiunur  to  om-  and  a-halt  oxypin  :  1  -  • 

an|*whfn  ihr  pr«»poriiiins  .'»ro  i:c:ial       Iodine  is  a   simple  substance,  of 

it  \y  call       siil^.li-.irn::*  aoii.! :  whi-n  !  ihc  sPi'citick  irra\"itv  of  nearly  fire; 

sul:  hur  is  comb:!:».i  with  hytirojr*:!,  I  ::s  oi^.fi:r  is  like  chlorine,  anil  it  is 

i !  forn J ?  SI :  1  p!i u r:  ti  (i  h y •  iroir-  n  n n s  !  vt  r\'  a i' i : v»\     1 1  is  of  a  v i « ilet  colour, 

of  the  Heiisiiy  uf  oxyct-n.     As   s:\\-  .ias'!y  i  vajmratt  s,  and  mrlis  at  "220 

phur  bum-i.  i.  e.  fixes  oxygen,  it  c\:- ;  «!♦  in-t'es  ;  chanires  vi'tretable  blues  to 

dcntly  cont.'ii'is  hydroi-t  n".  yi  llnw,  and  a  s^'ven-thousandih  pirt 

.Sulphur  bums  with  a  pale  blue  ;*«'n^'  "s  water  to  a  deep  yellow-co- 
lishi  at  I  =.5  fif  LTr-f !« ;  but  it  fixe«  so  ''^'*^'  ^"^'  starch  in»o  a  purplt\  Vtn 
little  oxvgrn.  tliat  is,  cr»  ate-  so  Ijttb  ^'^'l"'"*'''  o^  oxyurn  and  one  of  iodine 
htut  that  it  mnv  b«-  bnrn'rl  at  that  ('^''"^  lodn-k  aeui.  It  is  made  ftotn 
heat  in  thet-iinpowibrof  whirh  iti«»  **'''*•  V^  *  *^"'^  P™)'  colour  and 
a  part.  Its  vap*»']rs  whiten  «ilk  and  "'*'^J»''»i*k  lustre,  and  in  its  gaseous 
•traw.  Hydro-milphurirk  arid  is  ob-  ***^*^  '"  purple. 
Uinid   by  burnini'    riifht  parts  of      Magnesia   is   made  fft>ni  Epson 

ilphur  nnri  one  of  nitre  in  close  ves-   salts,  by  putting  potash  into  a  tohi- 


As 
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:  in  wster;  the  precipitin  I 

i  add  is  »  product  oT  D 
fta  and  aulphurick  ai 
Sck.  gnvity  u  l-Oti,  incl 
roNve.    Il  elchea  uii  c- 


nes,  digested  with  sulphiii 

«h&va  the  power  of  ehntii 
blue  vegetable  juicea  1 
le  green  lo  yellDW,  ihc'  yc 
uige,  the  orange  to  red,  an 
ipurple.  Acids  change  vmj 
eatored.  Chlorine  ^iruy 


table  inJuaione  green ;  it  u  lUcked 
bf  pouring  water  iqwn  it,  which  btt- 
coming  fixed  and  aolitLgiTMaatllu 
eicitemeol  or  heat  which  rendered 
ii  fluid.  Thie  ie  the  cause  of  the  heat 
which  BCcompanies  the  ilaekili|  ill 
lime  ;   onc-rounti  in  weight   bNii| 


lygen,  an 

laah.     Il  IS  chiefly 


?CS. 


ig  the  nilibish  of  old  Ln: 
I  BTiiniBl  and  v^etablt  m 
■ng  ihem  to  the  ur  in  .1  r 
•onemonthB,  It  ianlvi^ 
t  of  animal  mailer  i.mt 


iMa  is  a  cmnpound  of  bydr-o- 
nilrogen,  and  usually  i^alkil 
lUulL  Davy,  afternlviinLi- 
and  potaen,  made  an  in- 


with  these  el 
IS  calcium,  from  lii 


ia  obtained  by  burning  rnri^ 

n^oaed  of  il.    Whentmrri. 
(Min^  andtingee  blue  vcgc 


restate, 

united  with  carbonick  acid,  which 
»  burning  dnvee  off.     Water  th«n 
rella  it   and  reduces  it  to  powdsT) 
which  stale  it  ie  converted  into 
inar,  after  which  ilcombincB  with 
carbonick  acid,  and  hardens  agaiiL 
Limealone  by  calcination,  parts  with 
M  per  cent  of  its  weight  in  car- 
bonick  acid  gas.      In   slacking,   it 
doubles  in  bulk,  and  imbibes  the  hy- 


le  and  its  compounds  are  green, 
id  nilrouB  vapour  itd.  Hydrochlo- 
..;k,  fluoborick,  fluasiliscck,  and  hy- 
driodick  produce  white  Tapoura.  In- 
Hamtnuble  gases,  are  hydrogen  and 
■^_  _..i_L — ^_    — 'nuret^  tellurefa, 

..^^.u^..,  ».  ,,„„„^honis  and  c 
bon.  carbonick  <  .  .  . 
Supporlera  of  flame,  are  oiygeo,  ox- 
ydc  of  azote,  and  chlorine.  Acid  gaaea 
which  redden  litmus  are  sulphuroua^ 
fluoborick,  fluoiilicick,  hydriodick, 
■^-'--ihlorick,  catbomck,  b--"  ---'- 


^ulphui 


lurela  of  hydrogen,  and  cyanogeiL 
3i[yde  of  cnlonna,  destroy  the  red 
which  they  first  produce.  Oiygen, 
azole-hydrogen,  hfdruret  of  cBrbon, 


eih  of  water  are  fluoborick,  floom- 
i:ick,  hydrachlorick,hydriodick,a1ll- 
hu^ous  acid,  and  ammonia.  Ths 
acid  Bases,  Bulphuiets,  and  tellarela 
othydrogen,  chlorine,  cyanogen,  and 
ammonia  are  aoluUe  in  allisline  miz- 


Thoterm  gas,  iaOerman  for  ghost, 
and  was  firat  applied  by  Van  Hel- 
mont  and  Hayow,  who  discovered 
(heir  existence,  but  did  ool  analyn 
them.  All  of  them  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  their  own  intestine  motnn, 
and  if  this  is  artificially  or  mecha- 
nically destroyed,  they  return  W  » 
fluid  or  solid  siala. 


*» 
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yerjT  destructive.  At  ()5  dv^.  oiw. 
liiiieih  i£i  vapour,  and  at  UO  drg.  a 
cubiek  foot  contains  12  grains  of  wa- 
ter. Hydrogfu  contains  a  7th  of  its 
weight,  oxygen  the  UOth,  and  car- 
bonlck  acid  the  l4Uth. 

100  cuhiok  inches  of  air  at  57  deg. 
contain  0.35  of  a  grain  of  nioisiurc. 

Under  a  receiver  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted, rare  and  dense  bimieH  full 
vith  equal  swiftni.>8S.  Most  animals 
dir  in  a  minute  or  two,  but  some  am- 
phibia live  hours.  Vegetation  stops, 
combustion  censes,  gunpowder  will 
not  explode,  magnets  are  equally 
powerful,  smoke  descends,  water 
lod  other  fluids  turn  to  vapour,  glow^- 
worms  give  no  light,  a  bell  sounds 
very  faintly,  heat  is  slightly  trans- 
mitted. 

Wilkins  and  Lana  first  suggested 
the  idea  of  ascending  in  the  atmo- 
iphcre  by  rarefied  air,  and  one  Ga- 
llon of  Avignon,  in  1755  wrote  a 
pamphlet  on  aerostation. 

The  first  balloon  of  Stephen  and 
Joseph  Montgolfier,  was  a  silk  bug 
coBiaining  forty  ft^>t,  which  burning 
I  paper  raised  sevent y  ftH*t.  Their  next 
Was  a  bag  of  650  feet,  which  rose  fiOO 
feet.  Their  third  was  35  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  was  capable  of  raising 
5U0  pounds.  It  was  raised  before  the 
publick,  Junes,  17R3.  On  the  'ilst 
of  November,  Pilatre  de  Rosier  and 
the  Marquis  d'Arlandes  ascended  nt 
Paris,  and  afterwards  otherH,  with 
air  rarefied  in  the  ear  by  heat. 

In  December  1733,  Messrs.  Roberts 
and  Charles  ascended  in  a  balloon 
inflalefl  with  inflammable  gas,  and 
after  tbem  Blanchard,  Mor>'CHU,  tht; 
Due  rl'Orleans,  and  others.  In  Sep- 
tember 17S4,  Lunardi  made  the  first 
human  ascent  in  Kngland. 

In  January  17B5,  Rianchard  and 
Jeffries  pasiM.>d  from  Dover  to  Calais. 
and  soon  after  Rozier  and  Romnine 
perished  in  an  attempted  voyage 
from  Bolognc  to  Kngland.  In  Sep- 
tember 1602,  Garnnrin  descended 
from  a  parachute  near  London. 

On  thft  6th  of  September,  1804, 
Gay  Lussac  ascemb-d  at  Paris  to  the 
,    height  of  23000  fr-et. 

The  superficies  of  a  balloon  is  com- 
puted by  multiplying  the  square  (if 
ita  diameter  by  3.14b,  or  the  cubiek 
eoounts  is  the  cuSe  by  .5236.  Tak- 
m^  atmospherick  air  at  1.2  oz.  to 


the  cubiek  foot,  we  have  the  weiffht 
in  air,  and  then,  as  carbureted  hy- 
dromn  gas  weighs  0.2,  the  weignt 
muuiplied  by  O.'J gives  the  power  ot 
aseenbion,  Oeductrng  the  weight  oi 
the  car,  ru|>es,  silk,  &c. 

Oxygen,  the  supporter  of  vitality 
and  fife,  was  first  discriminated  as 
a  distinct  gas  by  Prii-siley,  in  1774. 
Its  existence  was  known  to  Scheele 
as  cmpyrial  air ;  but  as  the  apparent 
antagonist  of  combustible  gas  or 
StahTs  phlogiston,  he  callecT it  de- 
phlogisticatid  air.  21  parts  of  it  are 
in  100  parts  of  atmospherick  air,  and 
it  is  one  eighth  or  one  ninth  heavier. 
100  cubiek  inches  of  the  latter  weigh 
30i  grains  troy,  and  the  same  ineu- 
Hure  of  oxygen  weighs  from  33  to  34 
grains.  Oxygen  is  obtaimxl  by  simply 
heating  black  oxyde  of  manganese. 

Acids  change  vegetable  blues  to 
red,  and  in  combinutum  with  other 
bodies  form  salts.  Their  general 
principle  is  uxygen  in  combination. 
One  proportion  of  oxygen  has  a  ter- 
mination Otis;  and  a  further  propor- 
tion has  a  termination  ic. 

When  oxygen  is  combined  with 
any  substati  .'e,  and  not  acid,  it  is 
carted  an  orr.ie;  and  when  rendered 
acid,  the  con^bination  is  called  an 
acid.  Watei*  it*  a  combination,  7  ot 
oxygen  with  1  of  hydrocen,  there- 
fore calli'd  an  oxyde  of  hydrogen.  It 
may  be  deeoinposed  by  charcoal  at 
a  red  bent;  as  in  slacking  lime,  it 
sometimes  c<»mbines  with  the  solid, 
which  Is  then  calle<l  a  hydrate.  It 
boils  at  212  des.  and  generates  elas- 
tick  steam  IROO  times  its  own  bulk. 
A  cubiek  fcKil  is  taken  at  1000  oz., 
but  is  ten  elevenths  of  an  ounce  less. 
A  cnbick  inch  weighs,  at  40  degrees, 
2.'>2.953;  and  at  60  deg.  by  expan 
aion,  is  but  252.72  grains. 

When  carbonick  acid  iras  is  lique- 
fied, its  elastick  force  at  12  deg.  is 
equal  to  20  atmospheres,  and  at  32 
deg.  to  3G. 

rarbonick  acid  gas  is  a  com{H>und 
of  72  of  oxygen  and  2?^  of  charcoal. 
It  forms  one-lhonsandth  part  of  the 
atmospherick  air,  and  is  chiefly  gen- 
erated by  combustion  and  the  res- 
piration of  animals.  Its  siiecifick 
gravity  is  1.518. 

Carb<^nick  acid  gas  is  a  prHuct  of 
fermentation,  and  being  heavier  l\vai\ 
air  it  lies  over  all  fermcnuvc  pto- 
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••Mta^  put*  out  m  candle,  anil  pew    uri^-.vc  tinetl.     100  cufaiek iMchM <l 
djcea  itJhemvoa.    Ai  tbe  botiom  of  ±.~  :;3>  wei^  TS^  paina. 
vrllsuulcad  minn  it  nuBalba  mine  (36)  + 1  of  hWnan  Q) 

eboke-dimis  m  whieh  •  linhi  wlI  "  nnriiia  tcid  ni  (3T)7l6l 

burn,  bui  which  ratj  be  diqien-  ^  jQctiw  a  Hut  gn,  an  iim- 


ed  bjr  ihrowing , — 

cuhureud  bydroeen  which  lake* 
Bn  in  roal  Biiiwa,  and  which,  under 
the  naiDC  of  tire-damp,  deslioyi  to 


')  cubick  inches,  or  n.1  groiil 
.  ine,  and  GO  cubick  buJm^  n 
b  i:rain*  atfajrdrogui,  and,  ihas 
:,  uac^ing  ^.15  paina. 


■■"Zl    "        j^",   *'"'^'n.:ii.:?«rOHde(68)iorBofo».p«. 
-ileJ,    immediaiely    cow-   ,,,^,^,J^,^(100.)     The  cU^irf 

h   oijrnn   and  produce*  |(|,  ■    ■ 

flame,    by  which    the   (UtygcD  dia-'^^ 


.'  pToducvd.     From  ihit 
wlh    flame   Carcndiib  . . 


called  it  inflnmniBLIt 
DOW  callni  hydrvigcn,  because  in 
bulk  it  is  ihe  chitf  coneiilucDI  of 
wirer.  Il  i>  contuned  in  all  bodic* 
which  biiTTi  with  flame,  and  ia  sepa- 
rali'lr  produrrd  by  pouring  dilute 
■ulnhunck  acid  upon  iron  filings.  Il 
ia  Ihirtpen  times  lighter  than  com- 
mon airi  for  ICO  rubick  inchva  of  il 
weinh  bin  2.5  grains.  Water  is  a 
compnund  of  oiy^n  and  hydrogen, 
in  liic  (iroponiim  of  7.G  grains  of 
oxygi  n  iu  1  of  hrdrugED. 
iiulphuWfd  h]  '         "   '         " 


■I  of  it 


SXZ.:E 


li<;  it  gives  the  fli 
oi  miitn  ruits  to  wutiT,  like  that  of 

Priestley  discoTi'rcd  nitrogen  to  be 

the  other  component  of  the  almoa- 
'.  Itisalsoralledaiote.  Ilisthe 


08I*er 


g«B  (hat  rem n ins  etti 
air  htis  boi.-n  dc-ptiTed  of 
and  il  ii  found  1o  be  nearly  four- 
fifihs  of  ihft  volume,  or  sb  T9  Id  31. 
This  aepnmiinn  may  be  effected  by 
pntting  suli<)iur  and  iron  fllinES  into 
a  rlou  vi'neel ;  and  they  absorb  the 
aiyRin  and  leave  ihc  niiruEen.  Its 
■prcirtck  gniTily  is  .09 

hghtcr  ihnn  commonaii.  — ,., 

in  the  nlmn-iplirre  to  dilute  the  oxy- 
gen or  vital  e*»,  for  by  iixelf  it  de- 
stroys flnme  and  animal  life. 

f;hl>>tiiic  IP  an  nrlilicia)  pis:  il  ii 
madt'  by  niiiins  thriw  pnrta  of  nea 
■alt  with  n»«nrMai:kniydc(pi'roi- 
yde)  of  iiinnsani-m,  anirpniirinic  on 
thi'iu  four  pnrle  irf  sidphiirich  acid 
__i  —  _     z-^    cqiisl  proportions. 


Th. 


WOT.T,  m  eqiim  pi 
n,  by  hr>:ii,  the  gas  r 
yellow  ish-gn-en  colour,  i 


u  chknine  gai  mppom  cook 
ii.  it  hai  been  conndRed  as  a 
latioa  with  another  mbauno^ 
tncrvasei  its  density  to  2.711 
-ail  being  1. COO,  and  tkat  «( 
I  being  1.120.  Some  cbyii- 
uncain  that  il  ia  an  orisuul 


.'liloHck  gas ±41 

Niitick  acid  gas Z171 

Siilphunms  acid  gas    .  .  2.031 

\'iipour  of  eiHer 2.3 

V.pour  of  alcohol.  ...  2.1 
The  four  tightest  eases  ate — 
(Mrburrred  hTtTrogen  . ,  OSU 
Arsenical  hydiagrn  .  .  .  0.SJ9 
I'liospbiireled  hydrogen  0,3SJ 

Hydn^n 0.DT4 

Mthurvtrd   hydrogen  eiplodn 


■  ith  B  oiygfO 
(in.-<»  mil  equally,  and  whn 
liixjdonol  separate.  Dillon  as- 
nlw  this  to  the  particlei  being  <t 

iiV:>rpr.  by  weisht,  ia  I  of  bydio- 
I'll  find  7|  of  oiygrn ;  and  by  ball 

III  hvdrogenHnd  1  of  oxygen. 

.'^uli'ihurick  ether  consists  of- 

Tirbon 68.2 

Ilvdroeen 22.M 

Oiygcii 19JS 

Alci.holcon«Bt«of— 

Oivcen ST.SS 

Cnrbonaie 43.6i 

Hydn>gen H.M 


3J1 
0.H 
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MnriBtick  ether  conaisui  of— 

Xori&tick  acid 29.44 

Carbon 36.61 

Oxygen 23.31 

Hydrogen 10.64 

Acetick  acid,  or  distilled  vinegar, 
ii  oompoaed  of— 

Oxysen 44.147 

Hyorogen 5.629 

Carbon 50.224 

Oxaiick  acid  is  composed  of— 

Oxygen     70.689 

Hy(^gen 2.746 

Carbon 26.566 

Ttrtarick  acid  consists  of— 

Oxysen 69.321 

HycfroKen 6.629 


Carbon 


24.05 


Citrick  acid,   prepared  from  the 
foice  of  lemons,  consists  of— 

Oxygen 59.fi59 

Hy(m>gen      6^33 

Carbon 33.811 

The  substance  of  brain  consists  of 
the  following  constituents : — 

Water 80. 

White  fatty  matter  •   •  •      4.53 

Red  ditto 0.7 

Albumen •      7. 

Osmazome  •   •  ' 1.12 

Phosphorus 1.5 

Salts  and  Sulphur    •   •  •      5.15 

Wax  consists  of— 

Carbon 81.784 

Hydrogen    ....  12.672 

Oxygen 5.544 

Rosin  consists  of— 

Carbon 76 

Oxygen 13 

Hydrogen 11 

Copal  consists  of  carbon  77,  oxy- 
gen 11,  and  hydrogen  12. 

Oak  wood  contains  42  oxygen,  52 
carbon,  and  six  hydrogon. 

Beech  contains  43  oxygen,  51  car- 
bon, and  six  hydrogen. 

Wheat  and  barley  contain  as  un- 
der: 

wheat    barley 

Silica 13.2       66.7 

Carbonate  of  lime    •     12.6        24.R 
Carbonate  of  magnesia  13.4       25.3 

Allumina .6         4.2 

Oxyde  of  mangnnese       5.  6.7 

Oxyde  of  iron      ...      2.5         3.8 
The  quantity  of  each  being  2  lbs. 

Oats  contain  silica  144.2,  and  rye 
straw  152  silica. 

One- twelfth  of  wheat  is  gluten, 


which  consists  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
azote,  and  carbon. 

Autumnal  wheat  contains  77 
starch  and  19  gluten;  spiing  wheat, 
70  starch,  24  gluten. 

Starch  contains  from  38|  to  45  of 
carbon,  from  6  to  7  of  hydrogen,  and 
from  48^  to  55  of  oxygen. 

168  potato  starch  consist  of  oxygen 
49.455 ;  carbon  43.431 ;  and  hydro- 
gen 7.064. 

Mucilage  from  36  to  46  of  carbon, 
from  5|  to  7  of  hydrogen,  and  from 
48  to  55  of  oxygen. 

Sugar  from  374  to  43}  of  carbon, 
from  6i  to  7  of  hydrogen,  and  50|  to 
55|  of  oxygen,  according  to  the  ana- 
lyses of  tive  or  six  diflercnt  chym- 
ists. 

Fermented  su^ar  and  water  con- 
sists of  57  parts  uchohol  and  43  car- 
bonick  acid. 

Sugar  itself,  per  Bcrzelius,  is7hy-; 
drogen,  44  carbon,  and  49  oxygen. 

Alcohol,  14  hydrogen,  52  carbon, 
and  34  oxygen. 

Carbonick  acid,  carbon  27,  oxygen 
73. 

The  real  quantity  of  alkali  con- 
tained in  the  substances  used  in 
bleaching,  of  100  parts  is 

American  pcarlashes  60  to  73 

Russian  pearl  ashes    52  to  58 

'    White  Dantzic  do  •  45  to  52 

Alicant  barilla  >   ••  20  to  33 

Natron 20  to  30 

Salt  of  tartar  •   •   •  72 
Common  Salt .   •   •  53 

Barley  contains  43  parts  of  vola- 
tile matter.  72  of  husk,  and  269  ol 
meal,  of  wnich  last  20  are  saccharine 
matter.  A  bushel  weighs  50  lbs. 
and  a  grain  is  the  third  of  an  inch. 

Ammonia  is  called  volatile  alkali; 
and  potash  and  soda  fixed  Hlkalies. 
Ammonia  is  a  compound  of 
91.5  azote 
18.5  hydrogen 
by  weight ;  and  in  bulk  three  parts 
of  hydrojren  for  one  of  azote.  Am- 
moniacal  gaf*  passed  through  buminff 
charcoal  becomes  Prxissick  acid, 
WluiH  conibin(>d  withoxydes  of  fl;old 
or  8ilv«T  it  renders  ihem  fulmina- 
tiiifT.  Potash,  or  fixed  vegetable 
alkali,  is  procured  from  the  ashes  of 
vccretahlcs  exposed  to  the  air;  it  nms 
into  liquid,  and  if  very  acrid  and  cor- 
I  roPive.    Its  specifick  gTttv'uy  \a\.l. 
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mbinations,  besides  sul- 
urea,  albumen,  and  wa- 
ealthy;  but  in  disease, 
nces. 

ht  several  substances 
und  in  various  mineral 
e  abidulous  abound  in 
;id.  The  chalybeate  in 
lepatick  in  sulphureted 
rhe  saline  in  salts. 

Clifton  hot  wells  water 
md  its  specifick  gravity 
lUon  contains  43}  grains 
f  soda,  sulphate  ol  lime, 
ite  of  lime,  and  four 
luriate  of  soda.  Also, 
ches  of  carbonick  acid 

ater  is  82  deg. ;  and  a 
ins  Hi  grains  of  calca- 
21  of  vitriolick  selenite, 
ind  azotick  gas. 

of  Aix-la-Chapelle  con- 
tonate  of  lime,  5  muriate 
12  carbonate  of  soda, 
ilphureted  hydrogen. 

arrangement  of  some 
bstances,  ^c. 

ige  purples  and  blues  to 

hange  blue  vegetable 
een,  and  brown  to  yel- 
are  three,  potass,  soda, 
ia.  They  unite  with 
nn  neutral  salts,  and 
n  soap. 

uf  is  a  deadly  poison  ob- 
Prussian  blue.  It  is 
>ut  smells  like  peach 
freezes  at  2  degrees,  and 
;•    It    turns    vegetable 

B  the  old  name  for  cer- 
r  gypsum,  and  that  of 
imi-transparent. 

s  often  called  argil. 

ilphate  of  iron,  is  a  salt 
lordant  in  tanning,  to 
w,  and  in  whitening 
lay  be  made  of  pure 
d  to  vapours  of  sulphu- 
i  sulphate  of  potash  ad- 
f.  But  it  is  usually  ob- 
lans  of  ore  called  alum 

is  quicksilver  combined 
jienerally  tin. 


Some  suppose  ambergris  to  be  an- 
cient bees'  wax  exthcat^  from  strata 
by  the  ocean. 

The  best  anemometers  are  those  ol 
Dr.  Lind  and  Dr.  Brewster. 

The  fluids  of  animal  bodies  in  their 
chymical  properties,  are  watery,  al- 
buminous, mucous,  oleaginous,  re- 
sinous, saline,  gelatinous,  and  fibri- 
nous. Of  these  the  solids  are  coii« 
tinued  secretions  in  lamine,  and 
fibres  or  filaments,  or  tissues. 

Aquafortis  is  nitrick  acid  withsul- 
phunck  and  miiriatick. 

Aqua  regia  is  two  of  nitrick  and 
one  of  munatick. 

Argol  or  archel  is  a  colouring  sub- 
stance obtained  from  lichensj  used 
by  dvers  to  improve  other  colours. 
It  is  brought  from  Elba  and  the  Le- 
vant. 

Amatto  is  a  dyinff  substance,  pre- 
pared from  reeds  which  grow  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Cayenne. 

Arrack  is  made  from  the- juice  of 
the  tops  of  cocoa  nut  and  palmyra 
trees.  At  Batavia  it  is  made  fiom 
paddee,  rice  in  the  husk. 

The  air  pump  effects  a  rarefaction . 
from  a  600th  to  a  2000th,  and  seldom 
much  higher. 

Sulphuret  of  antimony  is  used  in 
pharmacy  and  called  antimonj/f 
while  the  metal  is  called  the  regulus. 

Artificial  teeth  are  made  of  the 
tooth  of  the  sea  horse,  harder  than 
ivory. 

Balloons  are  filled  with  carbureted 
hydrogen  gas,  and  by  the  Gaa  Com- 
panies, for  about  5i. 

Balm  of  Gilead,  or  Balaam  of 
Mecca,  is  made  from  the  reain 
which  exudes  from  incision  in  the 
bark  ol  a  plant  belonging  to  the  ge- 
nus amyns  which  ^ows  near  Mecca 
and  in  Abyssinia ;  its  virtues  are  fre- 
quently extolled  in  the  Jewish  scrip 
tures.  The  balsams  of  Tolu  and 
Peru  are  made  from  resins  wh^ch 
exude  from  South  American  plants. 
In  the  East  its  applications  are  va- 
rious. 

Nitrate  of  hme  is  Baldwin* spho9 
phorus. 

Bill  metal  is  three  of  copper  and 
'DC  of  tin. 
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Soda  is  a  mineral  alkali,  but  may  be 
procured  like  i>ota8h  from  ashes.  Its 
specifick  gravity  is  1.34. 

Albumen  is  an  animal  substance, 
of  which  the  white  of  an  egg  is  an 
example.  It  becomes  a  white  co- 
agulate at  166  deg.,  and  if  acids  are 
united  to  it.  It  contains  53  carbon, 
24  oxygen,  7  hydrogen,  and  16  nitro- 
gen. 

Animal  substances,  besides  the 
principles  of  vegetables,  yield  am- 
monia, sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  and 
their  compounds  with  carbon. 

Oil  and  fat  are  compounds  of  car- 
bon, hydroji^en,  and  oxygen.  Fat 
consists  of  two  substances,  one 
which  melts  at  50  deg.  and  the  other 
at  105  deg. ;  the  former  oil  and  the 
latter  suet.  Butter  made  in  summer 
contains  60  of  oil  and  40  of  suet ;  but 
in  winter  37  of  oil  and  63  of  suet. 


1 


White  vitriol  i8  40pmruaulphiirkk 
acid  and  41  zinc. 

Urinary  calculi  contains  ax  maAn- 
lous  combinations  besides  magnesia; 
silica  and  urea,  urick  acid,  phoaphate 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  oxalata  of 
iron  are  the  principal. 

Alcohol  is  the  spirit  of  wine  ob- 
tained from  the  distillation  of  fer- 
mented liquors,  and  from  wine  is 
called  brandy;  from  the  sugar-cane, 
rum ;  from  malt  or  grain,  whiskey 
and  gin.  The  different  flavours 
arise  from  the  quantity  of  oil  or  re- 
sin, the  bases  being  alcohol  and  wa- 
ter. Further  disullation  produces 
rectified  spirits,  the  specifick  gravity 
of  which  is  about  .85 ;  but  by  fur- 
ther rectification  it  may  be  earned  to 
0.795.  Pure  alcohol  is  quite  colour- 
less and  transparent ;  it  never  freezes, 
but  evaporates  spontaneously,  boil- 


Groose  grease  contains  68  of  oil  and   ing  at  173^  deg.    Proof  spirits  are 


32  of  suet.    Olive  oil  contains  72  of 
oil  and  28  of  suet. 

The  perspiration  from  an  animal 
body  consists  of  water,  carbonick. 
acetick,  and  phosphorick  acids  and 
soda. 

The  curd  of  cheese  consists  of  60 
carbon,  11  oxygen,  7  hydrogen,  and 
22  nitrogen. 

Olive  oil  contains  76  parts  of  car- 
bon, 12  of  oxycen  and  hydrogen,  and 
9  of  hydrogen  in  excess. 

Olive  or  table  oil  contains 

Carbon 77.213 

Oxygen 9.427 

Hydrogen 13.36 

Naptha  is  a  bituminous  oil,  clear 
as  water,  and  very  volatile.  Its  spe- 
cifick gravity  is  0.8.  Petrolium  is 
darker  than  naptha,  and  obtained 
by  distilling  coals. 

Tar,  pitch,  asphaltum,  and  pit- 
coal,  are  natural  bitumens. 

Precipitate  of  mercury  consists  of 
100  parts  mercury,  and  8  of  oxygen. 

Sulphuret  of  mercury  consists  of 
200  mercury  and  16  sulphur. 

Vermilion  is  400  mercury  and  32 
sulphur. 

Calomel  is  200  mercury  and  36 
chlorine. 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  200  mercury 
and  72  chlorine. 


0.§2.  When  the  gravity  is  higher 
they  are  under  proof,  when  lower 
above  proof.  Perfectly  pure  alcohol 
is  about  0.74.  The  flame  is  blue, 
and  it  leaves  no  residuum.  The  va- 
pours consist  of  carbonick  acid  and 
water,  and  the  bulk  of  water  is 
greater  than  the  alcohol. 

Professor  Brande's  analysis  of 
the  quantity  prr  cent,  of  alcohol,  or 
pure  spirit,  in  the  following  liquors : — 

Scotch  whiskey 54.32 


53.9 

53.68 

53.39 

51.6 

22.9 

22.27 

20.55 


Irish 

Rum  •  •  • 

Brandy 

Gin--. 

Port  •  • . 

Madeira 

Currant 

Tenerifle 19.79 

Sherrv 1917 

Claret  15.1 

13.8 
11.84 
8.79 
6.67 
4.2 
5.2 

54 


Champagne  •  • 
Gooseberry  •  •  • 

Elder  

.Ale 

Porter 

Cider    

Rochelle  sails  consist 


9.3  to 
of 


tar- 


Sugar  of  lead  is 
•cetick  acid. 


112  lead  and  50 


trate  of  potash,  and  45  tartrate  of 
sodn. 

Sea  water  contains  l.S.?  of  muriate 
of  soda,  .004  of  nmriate  of  magnesia, 
.0025  of  Epsom  salts,  and  .00125  of 
gypsum.  It  obstructs  all  light  at  120 
fatnums. 

Urine  contains  no  less  than  twelw 


4=. 
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acidulous  oombinationfl,  besides  sul- 
phur, resin,  ures,  albumen,  and  wa- 
ter when  healthy;  but  in  disease, 
other  substances. 

Thirty-eieht  several  substances 
have  been  found  in  various  mineral 
waters.  The  acidulous  abound  in 
carbonick  acid.  The  chalybeate  in 
iron.  The  hepatick  in  sulphureted 
hydrogen.    The  saline  in  salts. 

Bristol  or  Clifton  hot  wells  water 
ii  74i  deg.,  and  its  specifick  gravity 
1.00077.  A  gallon  contains  43|  grains 
of  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  four 
grains  of  muriate  of  soda.  Also. 
30  cubick  inches  of  carbonick  acid 
gMk 

Buxton  water  is  82  deg. ;  and  a 
gallon  contains  lU  grains  of  calca- 
reous earth,  2|  of  vitriolick  selenite, 
2  of  sea  salt  and  azotick  gas. 

The  waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  con- 
tain 4.75  carbonate  of  lime,  5  muriate 
of  soda,  and  12  carbonate  of  soda. 
The  gas  is  sulphureted  hydrogen. 

Alphabetical  arrangement  qf  some 
aubttanceSf  4f»c. 

Adda  change  purples  and  blues  to 
red. 

Alkalies  change  blue  vegetable 
colours  to  green,  and  brown  to  yel- 
low. There  arc  three,  potass,  soda, 
and  ammonia.  They  unite  v^ih 
acids  and  form  neutral  salts,  and 
with  oils  form  soap. 

Prussick  acid  is  a  deadly  noison  ob- 
tained from  Prussian  Dine.  It  is 
colourless,  but  smells  like  peach 
flowers,  and  freezes  at  2  degrees,  and 
very  volatile*  It  turns  vegetable 
blues  into  red. 

Alabaster  is  the  old  name  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  gypsum,  and  that  of 
Volterra  is  semi-transparent. 

AUumina  is  often  called  argil. 

Alum  or  sulphate  of  iron,  is  a  salt 
used  as  a  mordant  in  tanning,  to 
harden  tallow,  and  in  whitening 
bread.  It  may  be  made  of  pure 
clay,  exponed  to  vapours  of  sulphu- 
rick  acia,  and  sulphate  of  potash  ad- 
ded to  the  He.  But  it  is  usually  ob- 
tained by  means  of  ore  called  alum 
date. 

Amalgam  is  quicksilver  combined 
wiUi  metal,  generally  tin- 


Some  suppose  ambergris  to  be  an- 
cient bees'  wax  extricated  firom  strata 
by  the  ocean. 

The  best  anemometers  are  those  of 
Dr.  Lind  and  Dr.  Brewster. 

The  fluids  of  animal  bodies  in  their 
chyitiical  properties,  are  watery,  al- 
buminous, mucous,  oleaginous,  re- 
sinous, saline,  gelatinous,  and  fibri- 
nous. Of  these  the  solids  are  con- 
tinued secretions  in  lamine,  and 
fibres  or  filaments,  or  tissues. 

Aquafortis  is  nitrick  acid  with  sul- 
phunck  and  muriatick. 

Aqua  regia  is  two  of  nitrick  and 
one  of  munatick. 

Argol  or  archel  is  a  colouring  sub- 
stance obtained  from  lichens^  used 
by  dvers  to  improve  other  colours. 
It  is  brought  from  Elba  and  the  Le- 
vant. 

Am  otto  is  a  dying  substance,  pre- 
pared from  reeds  which  grow  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Cayenne. 

Arrack  is  made  from  the  juice  of 
the  tops  of  cocoa  nut  and  palmyra 
trees.  At  Batavia  it  is  made  from 
paddecy  rice  in  the  husk. 

The  air  pump  effects  a  rarefaction 
from  a  600th  to  a  2000th,  and  seldom 
much  higher. 

Sulphuret  of  antimony  is  used  in 
pharmacy  and  called  antimony ^ 
while  the  metal  is  called  the  regulus. 

Artificial  teeth  are  made  of  the 
tooth  of  the  sea  horse,  harder  than 
ivory. 

Balloons  are  filled  with  carbureted 
hydrogen  gas,  and  by  the  Gas  Com- 
panies, for  about  5/. 

Balm  of  Gilead,  or  Balsam  of 
Mecca,  is  made  from  the  resin 
which  exudes  from  incision  in  the 
bark  of  a  plant  belonging  to  the  ge- 
nus amyns  which  ^ows  near  Mecca 
and  in  Abyssinia ;  its  virtues  are  fre- 
quently extulled  in  the  Jewish  scrip 
turcs.  The  balsams  of  Tolu  and 
Peru  arc  made  from  resins  wlych 
exude  from  South  American  plants. 
In  the  East  its  apphcations  are  va- 
rious. 

Nitrate  of  lime  is  BaldwirCs  jthos 
phorus. 

Bdl  metal  is  three  of  copper  and 
'neoitiR. 
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than  a  mechanical  separation  of  the 
aame  pure  and  abstract  elements. 

Charcoal  is  made  by  burning  piles 
of  wood,  and  stoppinK  out  the  air, 
in  the  manner  of  brick-kilns,  or  by 
exposing  wojd  in  sand  in  a  crucible 
to  a  strong  heat. 

Charcoal  destroys  the  taste,  t*o- 
loiir  and  smell  of  many  substanct's. 
Vinegar  boiled  with  it  becomes  lim- 
pd,  and  it  t.cHtroys  the  colour  and 
flavour  of  rum  and  other  liquors ;  it 
also  restores  putrid  water  and  tainted 
niuat.  Charcoal  fires  are  dangerous 
in  close  apartn'icnts.  for  the  oxygen 
is  combined  or  fixed  by  it. 

If  charcoal  from  any  wood  is 
heated,  it  becomes  a  common  ele- 
mentary substance  called  CAasoir, 
which  absorbs  moisture,  air,  and  ox- 
ygon and  hydrogen  gaso8.  If  heated 
to  800  degrees  in  oxy^n  ^as,  the 
combination  of  the  two  is  called  car- 
bonick  acid  gas,  or  fixed  air,  the  spe- 
cifick  grnvity  of  which  »  1.51P.  It 
also  unites  with  hydrogen  called 
carbureted  hydrogr.'n,  and  ils  spe- 
cifiek  t^invity  isO.S.'i^,  llio  wcij;ht  of 
100  cubick  inches  b«'ing  seventeen 
grains,  and  this  is  the  gas  which  is 
prepared  at  the  jjas  works  for  pur- 
poses of  illumination.  Its  combustion 
absorbs  twice  its  weight  of  oxygen. 

Sulphur,  a  volcanick  product,  has 
rot  been  decomposed,  and  is  there- 
fore assumed  to  dc  a  simple  elemen- 
tary substance.  Ils  specilick  gravity 
is  1.99.  If  heated  a  httle  above  boil- 
ing water  it  becomes  a  brown  trans- 
parent oil,  and  if  burnt  and  the  va- 
pour condensed,  it  is  sulphurick  acid 
or  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  ox- 
yg-en,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
sulohur  to  one  and  a-half  oxygen  ; 
and  when  the  proportions  are  enual 
it  is  call  li  sulphurous  acid ;  wIumi 
sulphur  is  combineti  with  hydrogt^n, 
it  forms  siilphurrttHl  hydrofien  gas 
of  the  density  of  oxygen.    As  siil- 

Shur  bumf»,  i.  e.  fixes' oxyifen,  it  evi- 
ently  contains  hydrogen. 

Sulphur  bums  with  a  pale  blue 
Ijeht  at  1R5  degrees  ;  but  it  fixep  so 
little  oxyg;en,  that  is,  crttates  so  little 
heat  that  it  may  be  burned  at  that 
heat  in  the  gunpowder  of  which  it  is 
a  part.  Its  vapours  whiten  silk  and 
ttrmw.  Hydro-sulphurick  acid  is  ob- 
tained by  burning  eight  parts  of 
sulphur  and  one  of  nitre  in  close  vcs- 
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aels  containing  water,  m 
sorbs  the  fumes.  Evaporat 
oil  of  vitriol,  which  decomi 
mal  and  vegetable  subatai 
ing  to  its  affinity  for  t 
which  they  contain,  and 
them  into  charcoal.  Its 
trated  state  at  a  specifick  g 
1.65  contains  81  per  cent.  < 

Acids  and  alkalies  are 
other  like  negative  and  pos 
when   mixed  in  equal  pr 
neutralize  each  other,  and  ^ 
tralized,  are  in  equal  propo 

Acids  change  blue,  pui 
green  colours  of  vegetables 
and  neutralize  alkalit^  ai 
The  elementary  principle  ii 
There  are  eignteen  minen 
nine  vegetable,  and  five  al 

Salts    are   compounds 
with  alkalies,  eartns  and 
oxydes :  when  the  acid  con 
degree  of  oxygen  it  term  in: 
t7«,  and  when  with  highei 
with  ate.    These  are  the 
names,  and  the  name  of  th 
the  salt  is  also  added  as  m 
ammonia  or  phospha/e  of  I 
muriatick  and  nnd  ammo 
from   phosphorirk   acid   ai 
thus  there  are  muriates  fri 
atick  acid,  fluntes  from  fluu 
borates  from  boraciek  acid,  i 
phntes  from  pliotipht>riek  : 
phates  from    sulphurick  a 
Donates    from   carbon ick 
trates  from  nitrick  ucid,  ox; 
from  oxymuriatick  acid,  a 
from  arsrnick  ncid,  oxalules 
alick  ucid,  tartrates  from 
a<Md.  prupsiatcs  from  pruss 
&c.  besides  phosphites,  sulp 
nitrites  for  lower  degrees  o 

Iodine  is  a  simple  subs 
the  specifick  gravitv  of  ne; 
its  odour  is  like  chforine, 
verj' active.  It  is  of  a  violi 
easily  evaporates,  and  me] 
degrees ;  changes  vecetabl- 
yelloM',  and  a  seven-thousa 
converts  water  to  a  deep  y 
lour,  nnd  starch  into  a  put^ 
volumes  of  oxygen  and  on* 
form  iodick  and.  It  is  m 
Av//),  of  a  dark  gray  co 
metallick  lustre,  and  in  itf 
state  is  purple. 

Ma£:nesia   is   made  froi 
salts,  oy  putting  potash  in 
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a  wateti  theprecipiiai 

:  idd  !■  >  prodaet  <}/i  I 
pir  and  aulphurick  n 
ck  gnvily  la  IJKiSui. 


is  of  phoaphonii  is   i-nl- 
Bfl,  digeslea  with  suljjhur- 


greeo  10  yellow,  ih,-  ycl 
ige,  [he  orange  to  red,  an< 
lurple.  Acids  change  vt'i;.' 
I  to  ted.  Chlorine  detKRiy: 


ire  potarii  arc  equal  tn  7 
ratra  nilphunck  acid,  uni 
ire  mutuit  lerfta. 

Ihe  rubbish  of  old  hx,\ 
tnimal  and  vegetablL  m 
Qg  them  to  the  air  in  a  i 
ome  months.  It  isalw: 
of  animal  matter  and 
I  soi],  and  conBiiiutM  Tf 

of  ton 


table  infuaic 


by  potiring  water  upon  it,  iriiich  be- 
coming fixed  and  solid,  ^irei  oat  the 
eicilemeat  or  heat  wfaiiUi  rendersd 
it  fluid.  Thisislhecauseof  ibehnt 
wKich  accompaoies  the  sliekiag  o) 
lime ;    one-fourth   in  weight   hong 


ii  unileol  with  catbonick  acid,  which 
the  burning  drives  off.  Water  theo 
■wells  it  and  reduces  it  lo  powder, 
in  which  siste  i<  is  convened  into 
narlar,  after  which  it  conibinea  with 
rarbonick  icid,  and  hardens  agUQ. 
Limestone  by  caleinatiop,  parts  with 
U  per  cenL  of  its  weight  in  Car- 
bonick  acid  oas.  In  slacking,  it 
doubles  in  bulk,  snd  imbibes  the  hy- 
dcogeti  of  the  water  a>  mortal :  and 
consists  of  31  part*  water  and  IW 


the  ft-eeiiog  point  of  a 


.    Chlo- 


chicflybiiiijtli 


!5  parts  b 
half  sulphi 


hX  diar 


ia  is  a  compound  of  hvii  re 
itrogen,  and  usually  vii\\t 
tali.  Davy,  after  eatvimii 
lod  potash,  made  iii  ei 
to  prove   that  there  u  ii 


baritim,  and   sti 
lanthe  alkaline  mi 


flT^  and  tinges  blue  vigL' 


d  nitrous  vapour  red.  HydtocUo- 
.  :k,  lluobonck,  (luosilieeck,  and  hy- 
dtiodickproducewhitevapouTa.  In- 
lammable  gases,  are  hydrogen  and 
[■  eulphureta,  arseourets,  lellureta, 
rli'iiiiu-i",  and  potssauiels  i  also 
lydrurels  ofphosphomasndof  cat- 
Kin,  riiili.>riirl,  ■umI-,  i-ysnogen. 
iiipporicrmif  nnim'.uri-i.'iygenpOi- 
'deoraiole.Bndohlormt.  Acidgaae* 
vhich  redden  titmua  ace  oiilphunni^ 
fluabanck,  Ouoailicick,  hrdriodick, 
bydrocblarick,  catbnnick,  and  chlo- 
-     -    'wnicfc.     Sulphurcts  and  tsl- 

o(  hydrogen,  atni  cyanogea 

oij^e  of  chlorine,  destroy  the  red 
'hich  they  firat  produce.  Oaygen, 
•-— ■ hydniret  of  eaJBoa, 


le-h  ydrogen,  hydniret  of  ei 

ipared   with 


atboi 


others.    Those  «l.__ _ 

ih  of  water  are  fluoborick,  flnoa- 
iek,  hydrochloriek,  hydriodick,Bul- 
lurous  acid,  and  a "^- 


Id  gases,  sulphuratSi  and  lellurets 

hydrogen,  chlorine,  cyanogen,  and 

jnia  are  solutde  m  alkauie  mii- 


nf  hydrORen,  chlorine,  eyano 
ammonia  are  soluUeinall--' 
lurea;  and  alkaline  gas  in 

The  term  gas,  ia  German  for  ^oal, 
and  was  (irsl  applied  by  Van  Hel- 
mont  and  Mayow,  who  discovered 
their  eiiitenee.  but  did  not  analyn 
them.  All  of  ihem  owe  their  oiist- 
cnce  lo  their  own  inleiline  motioB, 
and  if  this  is  artificially  or  mecha- 
nically destroyed,  ihey  tewin  W  » 
fluid  ta  aoUd  state. 
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vharsFlet  and  cannciwin  with  £Oiind. 
Pritailay,  Schefle,  and  Hayow,  in 
1774,  invetligaled  il*  chymical  rela- 

628,' and  100  cubick  inches  wpigh 
3U.G  graias,  lliv  bw.  3C^  uid  l1it>r.  60. 

A  bulk  of  1000  U  32  degrees,  bs- 
comea  1152  u[  lUO  degrees,  1376  al 
:2L2degri«s,  and  TltT  at  lOCM  degrees. 
1 1  coneislBof  ISivmK  or  niirogen, 
and  21  oTany^n  arritilairin  bulk. 
And  their  apecifick  giavitiei  b»ng 
1.093  nnrt  .!<79,  eo  lOOparismweighl 
■re  77.44  of  aiote,  una  22.E7  of  oxy- 
gen. 

Cbymisls  have  been  mnch  divided 
■boul  the  praportionB  of  oxygen  dud 
niitogen  in  almospherick  -  -    " 


o  79. 


e  2Z»78i 


and  others,  22.9  and  H.l. 

Air,   with  ihe  barotneler   al   30 
inehea,  and  the  ibermomelerat  E5,  is 

eubick  foot  of  it  wuicbs  1,2  ounces 
avoirdupois  1  ihe  weigni  of  a  cubicfc 
fbotofwnterbeinBlftKI ounces;  and 
a  eubick  fooi  of  (luickailver  13600, 
Air  will  expand  .above  13000  thtcEli 


.r_expB] 


Is  from 


1.3ree>rl.lal  180  deg.;  and  afl  the 

Janes  ciIHind  in  like  proportion,  or  n 
SOltiforeierj'  degree. 
The  pressurcof  the  nir  keeps  the 
RaB.Bmcmg  ihentomEorfluidHi  nnd 
whenTemoTcd,  iheaus  escapes,  ■[)() 
iKealoma  cryatalUie,  as  in  freezing 
watcTunder  an  air-putnp. 

A  middle  Hiie.d  mat)  cansumeE 
46000  cubJck  iQcheB,  or  16  eubick 
feel,  or  neatly  b  eubick  yard  of  oiy- 
(?cn  per  day,  making  SO  rrapirniioiie 
in  a  minute,  and  1.6  cubict  inch  al 

The  weie-bt  of  the  atmospherr 
oorapreiaea  water  nbout  llie  2'iOOOlli 
of  iis  bulk  :  s[Hri(i  ofwtne  the  IBOOOlh 
parti  an'  metmry  the  33000lli  part. 
fn. , ,1  ihedppih  of 


The  weight  tud  elastick  force  at 
LirraiBe  water,  in  an  exhaiutHl  tub^ 
13  to  35  feel,  and  "juicksilver  froma 
0  31  inchea,  a  force  equal  to  15  Ibi. 


A  eubick  foot  of  air  weighs  l^  ol, 
nee,  B  Column  amilehigb,  and  on* 


niles. 


..„   .  _ dielance,  u 

in  etasTiok  force  or  reaction  h  d- 
bulkorcubeof  thedislsnce,  together 
as  the  fourth  powert  but  in  denRly 
as  the  loeanlhm  of  Ihe  beipht) 
hence,  at  44  miles,  where  il  ccaans  la 
refleol  the  atmoEpbere,  ilsdensiljia 
coDcidered  but  a  lOOOOth  of  thai  al 
the  aurface. 

Taking  plalina  as  IS.Sofwater, 
and  nir  aa  .11012,  arubick  inch  of  pls- 
tina  JB  equal  to  16350  eubick  inches 
of  air,  and  to  221(100  of  hydraBSD  ■■ 
.0736  of  air.  ConseqiiBntly.  if  plalina 
were  volatilized  into  hydrogen,  and 
ita  atonia  were  bb  plotinii,  the  10 
millionth  of  an  inch  asunder,  Ihe 
Baine  atoma  as  hydrogen  would  be 
but  the  EOth  of  an  inch  aBUoder. 
Water  as  alenm  at  29S  degrees  11 
72000  times  itsown  bulk.  i.<f.  3  nul- 
ntlBT  ihan  platina; 


SJol^nini 


inch  Bsunde 


IS  nearly  the 


If  that  HI 


rllu 


]tofl03S 


.    , thick- 

nesa  of  seven  teen  niilea. 

Jtniospheriok  air  at  H  h 
desT<«B,  (Spandsl't  limei 

Air  at  the  freeziof:  point  increase! 
lOtitb  part  in  bulk  al  37  degrees,  a 
SOth  part  at  fi  dcg^(■e^  a  20th  al  fiO 
detTi^s,  a  7lh  at  KM  debtee*,  a  3d 
nt  inO  dcgreeB,  and  0.37  at  jis  de 


FInii 


il  by  eases,  and  ihe  m 


IDOfubiek  inched  ofa 
air  weigh  3ft.6  grRiiis, 
33.9,  r^gen  S,l,  nl 
chloi^i  76,1 
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tniclive.     Ai  66  dug.  one  .ihe  cubick 
15  irapour,  Bud  al  90  dea.  s 
ot  conuins  llgnms  of  wa- 
irogeii  contamB  ■  Tlh  of  iu 

agan  the  llOlh,  and  cir- 
the  l«Jth. 

It  67  dcg. 


>.K  of  B  groin  of 
a  receiver  Ihorouithly 
■1  swinneBS.    H 


^      I  ihB  pt 

■Bcention,  dcductina  the  weight  Ol 
the  car,  ropee,  silk,  Ac 


,  air,  and  theD,  as  eorbureied  h v- 
rogcn  gB»  weiehs  0,3,  the  wdgtal 
luTuplied  by  0.2givfla  ihs  ; 


Oiygen,  tt 


lupporUT  of  vitalitjr 
rsi  diBcrimiDBted  u 

-    „___yPriwley,in  mi 

fall  lis  eiieiencB  was  known  lo  Scheals 
empyrial  Bir;  butsBtheappareDt 
I  antagonial  of  coinbuBiibIs  eu  oi 
,  SiaW'e  phloaiBion,  he  caUed  it  da- 
' '-'•'-■rislicalta  air.  21  parls  of  it  are 
V  pans  of  Blmospiierick  aii,  and 


gforlyi__..     „ 

edaeventyfeei.  Their  ne*t 
;af6!i0  feel,  which  nwe  600  I 
eir  third  woa  36  tbei  in  dm- 
kI  wan  capable  of  raising 
1b.  It  WBB  ralBHl  before  the 
lunefi,  nS3.  On  the  Zlsi 
ibcr.  Pilatre  de  Rosier  and 
nil  d'Arlandes  ascended  ai 
d  afterwards  olhers,  wilh 
d  tn  the  car  by  heal. 
mberlTBS,  Messrs.  RAberlB 
■let  ascend ed  in  a  balloon 
rilh  inflaniniBble  gas,  and 
n  Btanehard,  Alorvcau.  the 
leane,  and  others.  In  Sep- 
"31,  Lunardi  mode  the  Brsl 
icent  in  England. 
uary  1785,  Btanehard  and 


= 


liyde  of  n 


Acids  change  vegetable  biuea  to 

Sand  in  combination  wilh  other 
iea  form  aalts.  Their  genera] 
inneiple  is  oiygen  in  eombinaiion. 
)ne  proparUon  of  oxygen  has  a  ter- 


When 


further  f 
combined  wilh 


any  subotance,  and  n ,  ..  _ 

called  an  oiy.iui  and  when  rendered 
acid,  the  combination  is  called  aa 
ncid.  Water  iv  a  cambination,  7  ot 
oxygen  with  1  of  hydrogen,  tbere- 
[ore  called  an  oiyde  of  hydrogen.  It 
may  be  decomposed  by  charcoal  at 
a  red  hesti  as  in  alacking  lime,  it 
sometimes  combineB  with  tbe  solid, 
which  is  then  called  a  hydrate.  It 
boils  at  313  deg.  and  generalea  elaa- 

A  cubick  foot  ia  taken  at  1000  oi., 
but  is  ten  elevenths  of  an  ounce  leu. 
A  cnbick  inch  weighs,  at  40  degree*^ 
263.963',  and  ot  GO  dcg.  by  eipan 
sion,  is  but  363.72  grains. 

When  cnrbonick  acid  gas  is  lique- 
fied, its  elasiick  force  at  13  deg.  ia 
equo!  to  30  atmospheres,  and  at  32 


cended  Corbonick  acid  gesio  a  compound 
in.  I  of  72  of  oiygen  and  38  of  charcoal. 
,  1804,  It  forms  onc-lhouBandlh  part  of  the 
.  tn  ih,. '  simospherick  air,  and  is  chiefly  gen- 
I  eraled  by  combustion  and  the  ra*- 


;>erficiesofaballooniscon>jp'''»'!0".''''j"»ni™'»- 
malnplying  the  square  of^'"'"''"  '■'"'• 

tet  by  3.146.  or  the  cubick  Carbonick  add  gas  is  a  prHuctof 
ii  the  cuSe  by  .6236.  Tak-  fermentation,  and  being hetLVWi  &aa 
•■pherick  air  at  1,2  ox  to  j  air  it  lies  over  ftU  f^neitlne  pra- 
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by  weight,  of  1  hydrogen  and  16  oxy- 
gen, or  equal  volumes. 

100  cubicK  inches  of  carbonick  acid 
weigh  46.6  grains,  and  100  cubick 
inchesof  oxygen  33.8  grains;  hence 
the  carbon  is  12.7  grains. 

100  cubick  inches  of  carbureted 
hydrogen  weigh  29.6  grains,  of  which 
the  carbon  is  25.4. 

A  cubick  inch  of  water,  ther.  60 
dojg.  weij^hs  252.62  grains,  and  con- 
tains 28.06  grains  of  hydrogen,  snd 
224.46  grains  of  oxygen.  The  vol- 
ume of  29.06  hydrogen  is  1325  cubick 
inches  of  224.46  grains  of  oxygen  is 
662  cnhick  inches ;  consc()ucntiy,  the 
cubick  inch  is  expanded  in  the  gases 
1987  times. 

4  volumes  of  nitrogen,  with  one  of 
oxygen,  form  atmospherick  air  in  all 
situations,  high  and  low,  hot  and 
cold. 

Copper  filings  and  sulphur  unite  in 
the  uroportiimi)  of  80  coppi.T  to  20  of 
siilpnur,  and  also  64  of  copper  to  32 
of  sulphur. 

The  sulphurick  acid  has  100  part.s 
of  sulphur  to  160  of  oxygon  ;  the  sul- 
phurous is  equal.  Phuspliorick  acid 
IS  100  phosphorus  to  115  oxygen; 
and  phosphonis  arid  is  100  to  5.*^. 
Carbonick  acid  is  100  to  25 ;  and  bo- 
racink  acid  is  100  to  200.  Nitrick 
acid,  the  base  of  whfch  is  nitrogen, 
is  29.77  nitrogen  to  70.23  oxvgen ; 
and  arscnick  ucid  is  65  arsenick  and 
35  oxygen. 

79  parts  of  nitrogen  and  21  of  oxy- 
gen make  vital  atniospherick  air; 
iO  and  42  make  nitrous  oxvde,  an  in- 
toxiralinir  gns;  70  and  8i  make  ni- 
trick ox  Vile  uaff;  79  and  KjP  make 
nitrous  nVid,  fluid ;  79  and  210  of  oxy- 
gen make  nitrick  acid. 

Modem  theory  considers  the  non- 
metallick  elem«*nts  as,  oxyiji-n,  wjiost.' 
rqniralcnt  if»  R,  dilorine  3(5,  bromine 
75,  and  iodine  124,  as  ehctnt-nfoa- 
tirc;  and  hydrogen  1,  nitromm  14, 
sulphur  16,  phosphorus  1%  f>i.loniuiii 
40,  carbon  f»,  silicon  8,  and  boron  6, 
as  elcctrv-ptMitirf. 

Their  arid  binary  compounds  are 
tlectro-net^atire^  and  ilnn-st  neutral, 
except  ammonia  (15)  which  alone  is 
alkaline,  basick,  or  thctro-nositire. 
Then  the  unions  with.*a/i/fiiMr6a«M 
of  some  of  the  tweniy-two  acids  are 


Of  the  twenly-two  neutral  com- 
pounds— 1  hydrogen  (1)  1  ozvgcn  ^ 
form  water  (9) ;  1  carbon  (6)  -^  1  oxy- 
gen (8)  form  carbonick  oxyde  (14) ;  2 
carbon  (12)  -\-  1  nitrogen  (14)  form 
cyanogen  (26) ;  1  silicon  (8)  -f- 1  oxy- 
gen (»)  form  lilex  (16) ;  2  carbon 
(12)  -|-  2  hydrogen  (2)  form  carbn- 
rettid  hydrogen  (14),  the  most  im- 
portant. 

The  equivalents  of  the  metals  are, 
antimony  44,  arscnick  38,  bismuth  71, 
cofipcr  M,  cadmium  56,  chromium 
2R,  Columbian  144,  gold  200,  iron  28; 
lead  104,  mercury  ^DO^  molybdcnnm 
48,  manganese  28,  mckcl  30,  plati- 
num 96,  palladium  56,  rhodium  44, 
silver  110,  tellurium  29,  tungsten  96^ 
tin  59,  zinc  34. 

The  natural  metals  afford  i^ne 
acids,  all  from  2  arsenick.  2  molyb- 
demun,  2  antimony,  1  Columbian,  1 
tungsten,  and  1  chromium.  22  alka- 
liuv-  binary  compounds,  and  26  neu- 
tral. Their  compounds  being  re- 
duced at  the  negative  or  alkaline  side 
of  the  voltaick  battery,  they  are  call- 
ed elcctro-juffative. 

Chymical  compositions  always  take 
place  in  definite  proportions,  which 
are  determine^]  by  experiment  ;  and 
as  arithmetical  Beam  to  bo  mecha- 
nical, or  subject  to  the  laws  of  mo- 
tion, arising  from  the  forms  of  the 
atoms,  or  the  combinations  which 
facilitate  or  obstruct  thiir  motions 
when  active,  as  in  fluids  or  gasea. 
What  has  been  called  elective  attrac- 
tion, affinity,  and  repulsion,  arc  ex- 
emplifications of  these  laws  of  mo- 
tion in  ditferent  atoms. 

All  compound  bodies,  or  the  small- 
est portions  of  them,  are  composed 
(»f  tne  «ame  constituents,  united  in 
fixt^  proportions.  This  discovery 
was  made  by  Higi;ins,  Hircman. 
Kirwan,  and  Weust'll ;  and  pcrfecieu 
l»v  Richter,  Berihollct,  and  Dalton. 
iiny  Lussac  showed  that  one  v  lume 
of  any  gas  always  combines  with 
one,  two,  or  three  of  another  pas: 
thus,  one  volume  of  aiinmmia  with 
one  volume  of  muriatick  acid,  pro- 
duces neutral  muriate  of  ammonia ; 
or  with  one  volumo  of  rarhonivk 
acid,  produces  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia. 

Compounded  bodies  whosrrlcments 
are  (raseous,  consist  either  of  equal 
volumes  of  those  elements,  or  If  one 


// 


Ilic  praporlioni  in  wltich  oiTgrn 

I    MRibine  are  dvugnitrd  by  ihv  prc- 

I    fiifii  prtif,  forune  degrtp,  a^prol-ox' 

'    fUi  roiilic  srcund,  5rul-aiydi".  Car 

che  third   and  upward!  prr-oiyde. 


ul>le  proporlii 
I    utpoMfh. 
I      Right  pariB  by  weight  of  oxyEcn 
I    ind  one  of  hfdrogrn,  fiirm  «    ' 
I    lunn  the  eqiiivnl4\nl  number" , 

ilircG  are  1, 6;  9.  If  uxyEi:n  be  lokcn 
!  u  10,  then  hydiOKcn  ib  1.26,  and 
.  nter  11.2S.  theai-  arc  the  Binnd- 
I    udifur  thtequivalrnlBof  allbodii^B. 

Wiier  is  aim  furmcd  of  one  vojunii 
I  oroxy^n  totwoufhvdroK«n.  When 
]  nin  !■  dccoiiipoBcd  by  virclricilf , 
'  the  hydrogen  at  the  nreativc  puh'  a 
I    doubu'  the  volume  of  the  oxygen  al 

iht  poBJnve  polr. 
'      The  division  of  all  Bubslanrea 
I    dtclro-ncgnt  JVC  and  rive  iro-pusi'.. . 
I    itiai'S  from  llic  poailion  they  lake 
{   *hi:n  placed  between  thn  poles  of  a 
I    lellaick  battery.    ThoM  which  i^ 
!    lelhe  nifafinuolcBrccnlledWi:!  ' 
]    pMllirc,  and   thoMt  to  the  pan 

|iole  tluiTo-iiigatiTi.    Oxygen 
;    rldorinc  are  eleclra-nrgalivr,    and 
I    liydrogcn  and  liitrugen  are  electro- 
I    pMilive. 

I       Thewlnlion  of  fixed  bodies  by  fli 
I    ida,  iriKB  from  the  atomiek  moliur 

of  the  lluid,  and  on  [hew  nreiriereai 
I    rA  by  heal,  or  more  molicin,  the  i« 

luiion  U  more  rnuid,    A  iimin  of  liry 

alum  is  thus  disaolvrd  in  ha)f  -'- 
1  wniei  111  CO  (iee,  »nd  ii 
IWdee.     FIiihIb  of  Ihe  Ml 


;   and  some 
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the  resulting  volume  is  lesB  or  more- 
Some  atomsbccome  fluid  or  gascnUB 
r  or  later  than   others,  and 
.  .  Iluids  and  gases  have  more  or 
lens  niolion  m  ihr  nlonis  which  com- 
pose them,  and  ihvse  cireumstonces 
of  the  phenomena  of 
ehvniistry.      Oihirs,    however,    as- 
crihc  llirm  tr>  ntlrneiiim  and  repul- 
'  ' '  il  is  alleged  by  others  that 
and  repuiirion  arc  impoB- 


!    fifth 


1  longer    lir 

„.  _  __!,  and  some ... 

nixing.  Some  theori!>ls  arcribc  ihesr 
varialionB  lo  atlmclions  and  repul- 
Bionsi  peculiar,  if  poBniblr,  powen 
which  lh«  phi-nui  ' 

J       -u ;.    -r fLOppoB- 


nand.    Motnn  is,  of  ci 


■SdS 


theoiisiB. 

The  mIh 
•orhc  heal. 


of  solid*  atway*  ab- 

•oiiaitiration   gives  it    Out.     Flnirl? 

havD  also  to  diuotve  one  another 

and  henco  pniducE  heat  or  cold,  aa 

Vdi_1II.   f) 


lible. 


positive. 
Lead-    cobalt,    copper,    hismulh, 
rsenicK.  antimony,  and  I'ighlolhers, 
ilain  and  absorb  oxygen  at  high 

Tin,  iron,  line,  radmium,  nianga- 
nese.  and  Ibfir  hinnry  comjiouiida 
retain  o.xyijpn  and  deeoniposv  water 
at  liigh  temperaturi's. 

kaiinc  melniB  decompose  wnler  al 
ihe  common  lempnaiiirc,  and  ab- 
sorb oxygen  st  all  (eniperaturrs. 
Ther  are  railed  meials,  but  il  may 
he  doubled  whether  ihey  are  m'\Ufi 
than  rtHKnaivraltrl  inllanimnbles, 
iueh  being  ihe  priwcss  by  whieh 
they  are  Briificially  formed,  either 
by  galvanism,  or  other  combina 


There  ore  also  five  arlilieial  me- 
Isderivcil  from  earlha,  but  these 
id  the  BIX  alkalinn  sulstancpH  ht- 
ng  SB  met^B  ralhcr  lo  ihcory  than 
mature.  The  natural  uielaUarc 
venly-cighl  in  nuiuber. 
Silica  is  the  basis  of  the  mineral 
'  carhon  of  the  organiied. 


silieo 


■  dark 


Bolul  wilhonlluB 
fusible. 

Silei  is  acidulous  and  elerlro-ne- 
gattve  in  its  aflinilieB.  By  its  insi- 
nuating pow<^ra  it  renderd  hodii!s 
acidulous  or  eli'C I ro- negative  in  va- 
ricras  degrees,  down  10  polOMi,  the 
hiuhesi  electrlek  ponlivc  or  alkaline 
substanco.  These  IirmB  cleclro-po- 
siiive,  and  elect ro-negalive,  being 
eqnivaleni  lo  llio  mid  and  alkaline 
of  tlie  la9l  generalioii  of  clivmiwa. 
Electricity  tlsclf  being  nothinxnuita 
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than  a  mechanical  separation  of  the 
same  pure  and  abstract  elements. 

Charcoal  is  made  by  burning  piles 
of  wood,  and  stopping  ont  the  air, 
in  the  manner  of  orickykilns,  or  by 
exposing  wo.)d  in  sand  in  a  crucible 
to  a  strong  heat. 

Charcoal  destroys  the  taste,  co- 
lour and  flinnll  of  many  substanctis. 
Vinegar  boiled  with  it  becomes  lim- 
I  id,  niid  it  i.cKtr«)ys  the  colour  and 
flavour  of  rum  and  other  liquors ;  it 
aisu  restores  putrid  water  and  tainted 
nifat.  Charcoal  fires  are  dangerous 
in  close  apartm^'nts,  for  the  oxygen 
is  combined  or  fixed  by  it. 

If  charcoal  from  any  wood  is 
heated,  it  becomes  a  common  ele- 
mentary substance  called  Carbon, 
which  absorbs  moisture,  sir,  and  ox- 
ygon and  hydrogen  gases.  If  he4ited 
to  @U0  degrees  in  oxygen  gas,  the 
combination  of  the  two  is  called  car- 
bonick  acid  gas,  or  fixed  air,  the  spe- 
cifick  gravity  of  which  is  1.519.  It 
also  unites  with  hydrogen  called 
carbureted  hydrogen,  nrid  its  spe- 
cifick  ifravity  isO.S.'iri,  tlio  wtight  of 
100  cubick  inches  bring  seventeen 
grains,  and  this  is  the  gas  which  is 
prepared  at  the  fins  works  for  pur- 
poses of  illumination.  Its  combustion 
absorbs  twice  its  weight  of  oxygen. 

Sulphur,  a  volcanick  product,  has 
rot  been  decomposed,  and  is  there- 
fore assumed  to  oe  a  simple  elemen- 
tary substance.  Its  specifick  gravity 
is  1.99.  If  heated  a  little  above  boil-  \ 
ing  wattT  it  becomes  a  brown  trans- 
parent oil,  and  if  burnt  and  the  va- 
pour condensed,  it  is  sulphurick  acid 
or  a  compound  of  sulphur  ond  ox- 
ygen, in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
sulohur  to  one  and  a-hnlf  oxygen  ; 
ana  when  the  proportions  are  eouol 
it  is  call  <:  sulphurous  acid;  wlioii 
sulphur  is  conibinwl  with  hydrogen, 
it  forms  siilphurettHl  hydrogen  gas 
of  the  density  of  oxygen.  As  sul- 
phur bums,  i.  e.  fixes  oxygen,  it  evi- 
dently contains  hydrogen. 

Sulphur  bums  with  a  pale  blue 
light  at  1R5  degrees ;  hut  it  fixes  so 
little  oxygen,  that  is,  creates  so  little 
heat  that  it  mny  be  bume<l  at  that 
heat  in  the  gunpowder  of  which  it  is 
a  part.  Its  vapours  whiten  silk  and 
straw.  Hydro-sulphunck  acid  is  ob- 
tained by  burning  eight  parts  of 
sulphur  niid  one  of  nitre  in  close  ycs- 


sels  containing  water,  which  ab- 
sorbs the  fumes.  Evaporation  yields 
oil  of  yitriol,  which  decomposes  tni* 
mal  and  vegetable  substanoea,  ow- 
ing to  its  affinity  for  the  watv 
which  they  contain,  and  converts 
them  into  charcoal.  Its  concM- 
trated  state  at  a  specifick  graTitv  of 
1.85  contains  81  per  cent,  of  acid. 

Acids  and  alkalies  are  to  eadi 
other  like  negative  and  positive,  and 
when  mixed  in  equal  proportiuni 
neutralize  each  other,  and  when  neu- 
tralized, arc  in  equal  proportions. 

Acids  change  blue,  pniple,  and 
green  colours  of  ▼cgetables  mto  red ; 
and  neutralize  alkalies  and  eartL 
The  elementary  principle  is  oxygen. 
There  are  eignteen  mineral  acidly 
nine  vegetabto,  and  five  aiimal. 

Salts  are  compounds  of  aodi 
with  alkalies,  eartns  and  metallick 
oxydes :  when  the  acid  contains  one 
degree  of  oxygen  it  terminates  with 
t/e,  and  when  with  higher  degrees 
with  ate.  These  are  the  gcneridt 
names,  and  the  name  of  the  base  of 
the  salt  is  also  added  as  muriate  of 
ammonia  or  phospha/e  of  lime  from 
muriatick  acid  and  ammonia,  and 
from  phosphorick  acid  and  hmo: 
thus  there  are  muriates  from  muri- 
atick acid,  fluates  from  fluorickacid, 
borates  from  boracick  acid,  and  phos- 
phates from  phosphorick  acid,  sul- 
phates from  sulphuriek  acid,  car- 
uonates  from  carbon iek  acid,  ni- 
trates from  nitrick  acid,  oxymurates 
from  oxymuriatick  acid,  aroeniates 
from  arsenick  acid,  oxalates  from  ox- 
alick  acid,  tartrates  from  tartarick 
acid,  Prussia tes  from  prussiek  acid. 
&c.  besides  phosphites,  sulphites,  and 
nitrites  for  lower  degrees  of  acidity* 

Iodine  is  a  simple  substance,  of 
the  specifick  cravnty  of  nearly  five; 
its  odour  is  like  chlorine,  and  it  is 
very  active.  It  is  of  a  violet  colour, 
easily  evaporates,  and  melts  at  2^ 
degrees  ;  changes  vegetable  blues  to 
yellow,  and  a  seven-thousandth  ptrt 
converts  water  to  a  deep  yellow  co- 
lour, nnd  starch  into  a  pui^ile.  Five 
volumes  of  oxypren  and  one  of  iodine 
form  iodick  acid.  It  is  made  from 
A*«/p,  of  a  dark  gray  colour  and 
metallick  lustre,  and  in  its  gaseous 
state  is  purple. 

Magnesia  is  made  from  EpsoD 
salts,  Dy  putting  potash  into  a  solo- 
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k  add  is  a  product  of  £ 
■par  tnd  lulphurick  ■ 
Eck  grtvUy  ib  1.06,  nnd 


e  green  to  yellow,  ihe  yeU 
inge,  the  oruige  in  ted,  and 
purple.  Acidachsngevcge. 
Hid  led.  Chlanae  deslioya 


,  illutnins,  yirin,  glucina, 

pure  poiiiiih  are  eqiisl  to  TO 
itrated  lulphwrick  acid,  and 

or  aalpGlre  consisia  of  six 
xygen,  ono  of  niirogen,  and 
itaah.  It  la  chiefly  btougfa I 
eaal,  bnl  it  innyb«  obtained 
g  the  rubbish  af  old  build-* 
Hnimal  nnd  vegetable  mnl- 
gtig  ibrm  to  tbe  air  in  adry 
aome  tnontha.  It  is  alwayt 

■  -'    -—• d  of 

■6  of 


citieni  or  heal  wbiob  nndsred 
d.  This  ia  tbe  eauae  of  the  hell 
ti  acrompaniec  the  slacking  ol 
;  Due-fourth  in  weight  being 
r.  LimeBtoDB,  in  its  nitiro  BWte, 
ted  with  cirbonick  acid,  which 
thu  bumiog  drives  off.  Water  tbaa 
"  II  and  reduces  il  M  powdar, 
b  state  it  is  conirerleii  inu 
after  which  il  comhinra  with 
ck  acid,  and  hardena  again. 
Limestone  by  cakinaiion,  paris  with 

I  btdk.  and  imbibes  the  by- 
a  of  31  parta  water  and  100 


I  of  t 


"./"."J 


itf  char^ 


'  25  parts  bcinji 

Ihalfaulphur. 

■ia  ia  a  cnnipound  at  hydro- 

nilrogm,  and  ummlly  called 

Jlull  Davy,  sflprgBlvanii- 

and  polaah,  rnadc  on  ex- 
to  prove  that  there  was 
n  ammoniii. 

by  compounding  the  gal- 
letnenta  with  thcpo  alkijine 
Dade  subatanceB  which  I 
tiala,  as  calcium,  from  lim 

om  their  earlhy  hnscprovi 


ttam,  and  tingea  blue  *egi>- 


._  . .._  .._  compounds  „  ..  , 
d  nitrous  vapour  led.  Hydrochlo- 
k,  fliioborick,  fluosiliaeck,  sod  by 
drioilick  producewhite  vapours,  tn- 
linmmnble  ganes,  are  hydrogen  aod 
sulphurela,  areenurets,  tellurels, 
„.eniuela,  and  potaaaurels  j  alao 
hydrurets  ofphoaphorusand  of  car- 
bon, carbon  lek  oxyde,  cyanogen. 
Supporters  of  flame,  arc  oxygon,  ol- 
ydeofaiote, and  chlorine.  Acid  gates 
which  reddfn  littnus  am  sulphiirau:^ 
fluoborick,  fluoailicick,  bydriodick, 
hydrochlorick,  carbonick,  and  chlo- 
ro-i^arbanick.  Sulphureta  and  tel- 
iurets  of  hydrogen,  and  cyanogetL 
oiydc  of  clilonno,  destroy  the  red 
which  thfy  firai  produce.  OiyBen, 
Biote-hydrogen,  hydruret  of  carbon, 
corbonick  acid,  and  oxydc  of  azote, 
have  little  odour,  compared  with 
others.  Those  aoluble  in  one  thir- 
tieth of  water  are  fluoborick,  fluon- 
licich,hydrochlorick,hydriodick,Bul- 
----ous  acid,  and  ammonia.     Tha 

gases,  BulphureU,  and  lellureta 

ofliyarogen,chlorine,cyaiiogen,and 
ammonin  are  soluMem  alkaUne  mix- 
turea;  and  alkaline  gaa  in  ammonia. 
The  term  gas,  is  Oermui  for  ghoat, 
and  waa  fitRt  spplied  by  Von  Hel- 
mont  and  Mnyow,  who  discovered 
(heir  eiialcnce,  init  did  not  analyio 
them.     All  of  ihem  owe  thar  exist- 

and  if  this  is  artificially  or  tnecha- 
nirolly  dwtroyed,  they  return  lo  • 
fluid  or  BoUd  auite. 


GbIUm  di«M)»areil  ilie  weight  ol 
the  atiaaephere;  Bo;(]u  ili  elsilidi 
cbaracUTHnd  conneiinn  with  Miind. 
PritBlley,  Schetla,  and  Mayow,  in 
mt,  iiiTeBUgated  it(  chymicgl  leli- 


lu  weight  IB 


Nibick   i: 


IB  11' 


Ti.*ri)! 


j     3Ui  graini,  llie  bar.  3D,  and  <li< 

A  bulk  of  1000  B.T  S^deerees,  be- 
comEB  1152  ut  lUO  degnei,  13TG  st 
2rJcli:grros,sadd}9Tiitl000  degreeB. 
J[  rrnnBiBla  ot  7ti  AZOle  dT^nilrogon, 
nnill!!  of  oaygrn  orvilal  *irm  bulk, 
^nd  thrir  specifick  grsviiiea  being 
1.093  and  .Wa,  ao  iOOpim  ID  weight 
■re  T7,«  of  »iote,  mi  22.67  erf  oiy- 
gen. 

ChymialB  have  been  much  divided 
about  (hepropDttionB  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  in  almospheiick  air.  Somo 
make  ii  21  lo  TO.  Some  22  (a  78; 
and  others,  22.S  and  TI.l. 

,  niih,  the  bsromeler  nl  30 
hermometerat  f  ' 
!r  than  water,  a 


footofWAIer  being  Iffiffiou 

s  cubiA  foot  of  quickailin    ■ 

Airwdl  cxpnnd  abocB  13000  lii 


IS  lbs. 


1.3791 

^BOih 

Tilt 


Tl.4  nl  \e04fg.;  and  all  llii 
^ipnndin  likcpropoflionioro 
or  er  oty  degree^ 
preaaureoflhe  olr  kcepe  ihi 


g  the  HI 


iBofdnic 


when  removed,  Ihegaa  escapes,  nnd 
rhc  afoma  cryalallize,  aa  in  treeimj; 
water  under  an  sir-puiDp. 

A  middle  Piied  man  consumei' 
46000  Piibiek  rncbea,  or  26  eubiek 
feel,  OT  nearly  a  cubickyardof  oxy- 
pvn  pet  day,  making  W  rcspirniion? 
• -"^  1.6  cubick  inch  at 


The  weicht  of  itio  muioiiphrn 
oompn'BK'a  water  nhoiii  Ilir  2200(lili 
of  ill  bulk ;  iqiitila  ofwinr  the  IBOOOth 
pan  ;  and  imrrury  iho 33U00lh  perl. 
TheprcMuri'Uf  water  Bl  thedpplh  of 
"10  falhonm,  diiuinishei  the  bulk  of 


The  weight  and  elastick  force  of 
air  raise  water,  in  an  exhsualed  tuba 
33  lo  i5  feet,  and  quiekailver  from^ 
to  31  [Bchea,  ■  lilrce  cqaal  to  IS  [bt, 
w  [he  Bouare  inch,  or  80560  Iba.  lo  Iha 
■quorcfoat.  llie  weight  of  ihewhok 
BtmoBpluire  is  thns,    13  quadrillion 

A  cuhick  fool  of  air  weighs  Ij-  cj, 
hence,  a  col  iinn  a  mile  high,  and  on« 
■--'•  "• —  v^Ehs  )3.2  ounces,  and 
ia«]  to  Gl  miles.  It  dimi- 
!)ghtaatKedislance,  and 
in  elaslick  force  or  rHiclion  ■■  Iht 
bulkorcubeof  ihediBiance,  togolho'  | 
as  ibe  fourth  poweri  but  in  density 
a9  the  loearilhm  of  the  beifr*' 
hence,  Bl  44  miles,  where  ilcMBt 
rcHecl  the  almosphare,  ila  density  ^ 
considered  but  a  10000th  of  thai  at 
the  surface. 

Taking  platina  as  m.Sofwatsr, 
and  air  BB  .Ma!,  Ji  oubiok  inrb  of  pla- 
tinaiseqoal  to  16350  cubirk  inctan 
ofnr,  and  to  221(100  of  hydrono  U 
.0735  of  air.  Consequently,  if  platiaa 
were  volatiliied  into  liydrogeti,  and 

mil  ionth  of  an  inch  asunder,  the 
saiue  itoniB  as  hvdrogrn  would  b> 
Iiut  the  GOlh  of  an  inch  ngoodcr. 
Water  Hi  steam  ■(  285  degrees  ii 
72000  (irrtcB  its  own  biJ>t.i.e.  3  mll- 

raltniparihu,  its  atoms  neBily  &x 
third  of  an  inch  neunder. 

Air,0'f  ibvdensiljroflhat  ncarlbe 
carlh,  would  be  opaOue  in  ■  ihick- 
ntfBSof  SDVtnlevn  mLIes.  I 

AtmoBplenck  air  at  a  heatof  lOM 
dk^ecB,  expanils  2(  limeB. 

.\irai  the  freezing  point  increasel 
lOUihpsrtinbiik  at37deeree&»    i 
fiOilipiirtsl  42  degrees,  ft 30th  at  M 
(legreea,  a  7lh  at  300  degrees,  8  W    ' 
ai  190  degrees,  and  03T  bi  2l3aF 


(lie 


n  2Tlh. 


AireontainB  nhoul  a  ISOOih  pnn 

of  cirbonidi  acid  gu,  and  h  TOih 

of  aqueous  vapour.  The  eaiisi'B  of 
marahy  and  peatilentia]  vapours  Inivi- 
not  been  determintd,  but  ilu-v  vield 
10  i«.agent!.  as  nilrick  acid  and  hiy- 
murialick  fumes. 


while  another  degree  oM 


Tla  the  whole 

lOOtrubickinc 

t  weigh   30.5  eraiiifi,    of   lii 

:.9,   kydrooca  2.1,  mtiof  - 

ilorinp  76.i 


phenek  air  seems  essential  ID  ani 

and  vegetable  life;  the  diied  winds 
of  Africa  coUcd  Hannallaii    bi '~ 
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:raclive.  Al  65  dcg.  o„ 
a  vapour,  and  ■[  90  deg 
>(GunIainslZgraLiiao(i>-a 
Irogen  coniains  a  7lh  of  ii 
>*nn  the  llOth,  and  cai 
jd  ihe  IWth. 

ick  inches  of  air  al  67  df.j. 
35  of  a  jp'ainof  moUlurt' 
T  thorou(;hly  c 


I  houTB.  Vegelation  atopa 
m  ceases,  gunpowilei  wil 
•de,  magnelB  are  equally 


•f  aacendin) 
rarefied  air 
virion,  in   Ub 

It  balloon  of  Si 
unlgolfier.  was 
!  forty  feel,  whii 
3d  seven  t  J  feet. 
ofeSOfeet,  whii 


first  BUggest'<J 

---  Ihealin.i- 

id  one  Gj 


B,  It  tvBS  railed  before  tin 
uneS,  1783.  On  (he  ai-[ 
bcr,  Pilaire  de  Roster  anil 
lis  d'Arlandea  ascended  ;i( 
I  aTterwDrds  olherf,  wiiji 
I  in  the  car  by  heat. 
nber  1783,  Measrs.  Roherts 
iea  ascended  in  a  ballobti 
ith  in  flam  ma  hie  gas,  anil 
I  Blinchard,  Morveau,  tlu' 
eana,  and  others.  In  3e|i- 
34,  Lunirdi  made  the  first 
cent  in  England. 
larr  neS,  Blanchard  and 
ned  from  Dover  lo  Calais, 
afler  Rozier  and  Roinaiitt 
in  an  atlempled  voya^'i 
(Da  to  England.  In  Sep- 
90%  QarnBtin  deacend'jij 
rachute  near  London. 
6th  of  September,  I3CH, 
ic  BBiended  ai  Paris  to  thf 
23000  feel. 

erficies  of  a  balloon  is  com. 
mplnplying  the  square  nf 
er  byS.Hfi,  or  the  cubii-k 
■  the  cuSe  by  .5236.    TaV- 


BdB»- 

Ito^en  gas  weighs  0.2,  the  wdghC 
riiuriiplied  by  O.JI gives  the  power  at 
iscenkion,  deducting  the  weight  ol 
ihe  car,  topes,  silk,  Ac. 

Oiygen,  the  supporter  of  vitalil; 
and  Grc,  was  first  discriminaled  u 
gas  by  PriestUy,  in  1774. 
.ce  was  known  to  ScheeU 
il  aitj  but  as  the  oppareat 
antagonist  of  combustible  gaa  oi 
Siahl'a  jihlogisuin,  he  cBUetTit  de- 


■>u»  sraiiiB  itoy,  ana  me  same  mea- 
sure of  oxygen  weighs  from  33  to  34 
Kains.  Oxygen  ia  obtained  bysimply 
aiing  block  oiyde  of  manganese. 
Acids  change  vegetable  blues  to 
(ed,  and  in  combination  with  other 
.  bodies  form  salts.  Their  general 
principle  is  oxygen  in  combination. 
One  proportion  of  oxygen  haa  a  lar- 
ininaiion  Du»(  and  a  further  propor- 

When  oiygen  is  combined  with 

ulledano^v^'.ri;  and  when  rendered 
icid,  the  combinstion  ia  called  an 
tcid.  Water  i?  a  combination,  7  ot 
oxygen  with  !  of  hydrogen,  ihoTB- 
Tore  called  an  oxydo  of  hydrogen.  It 

a  red  heat;  as  in  slacking  lime,  i( 
sometimes  combines  with  [he  solid, 
which  is  then  called  a  hydrate.  It 
boils  at  212  dea.  and  generaleaelaa- 
tick  steam  1B05  times  its  own  bulk. 
A  cubick  foot  ie  taken  at  1000  ta., 

A  eubiek  inch  weighs,  at  40  d^reeo, 
Z52.9B3;  and  at  60  deg.  by  expan 
Bion,  is  but  262.72  grains. 

When  carbonick  acid  gas  ia  lique- 
fied, its  elascick  fori^eai  12  deg.  ii 
equal  to  20  nltnospheres,  and  at  32 

Carbonick  acid  gas  is  a  compound 
of72ofo;(ygen  and  2fl  of  rharcoal. 
It  forms  one- thousandth  port  of  iha 
atmospherick  air,  and  is  chiefly  gen- 
erated by  combustion  and  Iho  res- 
piration of  animals.     Its  specifick 
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cboke-dninp,  in  which  ■  liiihi  will  Q 
Dot  burn,  but  wbich  miy  be  duipcn- 1 , 
ed  by  Ihrowing  wBler  inlo  it.  U  i«  , 
ctrbiireled  hydro^n  which  lakei . , 
Bre  in  coal  mi^e^  and  which,  under  j 
ibe  name  of  fire-danip,  deslioya  ao  I  ^ 
many  miner*. 

HydiDgcn,  the  phlooiiton  oTBefaede 
■n<<  PrKsrlcy,  is  that  Kan    which, 
wbiii   rxiitea,    imnicdialely   com- 
bine!  with   oiynen   and   produce* 
flame,   by  whicE  the  oxygpn  itia- 
apneara,  and  ■  new  conccnlrated 
puhaianrc  in  produced.     Frum  ihia 
FoniK'xiun    with    flnnie   Cevendiah    , 
called  it  inflnmDiablo  air,  fiul  it 
□ow  colled   hydro  sen,   because 
bulk  it  is  the  clii.r  conmiluenl    __ 
wutiT.    It  ia  containtd  in  aU  bodiea 

rnicly  produced  by  pouring  dilate 
Bulrhunck  acid  upon  iron  filinga.  It 
ia  ihirleen  timca  lighler  than  com- 
mon airi  for  lOU  ciibicli  ipchea  of  il 
weiuh  but  2.S  eraina.  Waler  ii  a 
compound  or  oity^n  and  hydrogen, 
in  iho  piuporlion  of  7.6  grains  of 
oxygi'ti  lo  I  of  tiydrugoD. 

Siilnhurrti-d  hydrocen  ia  poiaon- 
oua.  and  the  2S0t(i  pari  of  il  in  life 
atmosphere  lia»  kilkd  a  horiie.  It 
torniBheamolalai  ilfiivealhr  flavour 
of  rotli^n  euei  to  waler,  like  that  of 
Harrawgatc. 

Prieatlcy  diacOTcred  nilroRC 
the  oiher  component  uf  the  i 
phere.  Itiaalaocalled  aiote,  Itiaihe 
gaa  (hal  renmina  after  atniocpheriek 
air  hnB  bn-n  ileprivcd  of  jla  oxysen  j 
and  il  ia  found  to  be  nearly  fuur- 
fiftha  of  the  volume,  or  aa  T9  to  21. 
Thia  aepATniion  niny  be  efTeelnl  by 
putting  autphuT  and  iron  filinga  into 
a  clow  veaael ;  and  Ihey  nbaorb  the 
oiygen  and  leave  ihe  niiroti'^n.  Iia 
apecifiek  ernTily  is  .097,  or  rather 
hehirr  ihan  common  nir.  Il  appeara 
in  the  atiiiosplirre  ii>  dilute  the  oxy- 
gen or  vital  gaa.  for  by  iiaelf  i(  de- 
stroys flame  nnil  animal  life. 


iiMve  amcll.     100  cubick incbM  W 
11^  gai  weigh  T&.J  gntna. 
I  i:hl(irine(36)-t-lof  hTdroMBn) 

H'l  miiriauck  acid  gu  (37)i  IW 
iKi'^k  incheaof  this  gaa,  ara  bnn- 
I  <  <l  5U  cubick  inches,  or  3&1  gninaol 
Lliijnne,  and  SO  cubick  inches  oi 
lij  Eraini  of  hydrogen,  and,  tliera 
tt,  weighing  39.15  graina, 
1  fhl.  (361-1^1  ox.  (B) 
-  '— '-'■Mne(M);  and 


nil  oily  Bi 
bu^iiihle. 


thechbrine  gasmippoTlaeom- 

on,  it  has  bc«n  conatdered  aa  a 
linaiioD  with  another  aubslaaea, 
Il  increasca  its  density  to  2.71J. 
being  1.C04  and  ihal  tf 
ng  1.110.    Some  ehpn- 


Chliirine  ia  an  ariifii 
made  by  mixing  Ibrt'e 
aalt  Willi  oneuf  blnekn 
yde)  of  maiicnnen'.  nm 


I  pruportKina. 
„aa  in  evolved, 
n  colour,  and  of- 


iiiitile  nibsluiee. 

Tlie  five  heaviest  gaaea  oM — 

Chlorick  gas 2.4T 

Nilrick  acid  gaa 2^27 

Sulphurous  acid  gaa    .  .  2.097 

Vapour  of  elHer ZSt 

Vapour  of  alcohol ;  ...  2.1 

TIjc  fourlighlrat  gases  alv^ 
Cnrhureled  hydrogen  . .  DJH 
Uraenirul  hydrogen  .  .  .  0.6» 
Phoaph»reted  hydrogen  0.351 
Hydrogen 0.074 

1  farburi'trd  hydrogen  explode* 
iiitiSoxygi'D. 

GstcB  mix  equally,  and  when 
]i]i'd  do  nut  aiparnle.  Dallon  aa- 
rili.a  this  lo  the  pnrliclea  being  <* 
Lji:'ienl  sizL'S. 

VViler,  by  weiahl,  ia  1  of  hfdl«- 
I II  nnd  T^of  oxyKi'n;  and  by  balk 

of  hydrogen  and  1  of  oxygen. 

.^iilphuriek  ether conaia la  of— 

Carbon BB.2 

Hydrogen 22.H 

Oiyg.n 19.66 

-^Whol  consisls  oC^ 

Oxycen 37JH 

CnrVionaie 43.65 

Hvdropen 14.94 

Awite     3.62 

.*she 0.0* 

riilriek  elhiT  consisia  of— 

Oxygen 4S.S2 

Carlion ^SM 

*»r.le 14.49 

Hydingcn KM 
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Mnmdck«ther  coiuuita  of— 

Muriatick  acid 29.44 

Carbon 36.61 

Ozysen 23.31 

Hyckogen 10.64 

Aoetick  acid,  or  distilled  vinegar, 
■  composed  of— 

Oxyffen 44.147 

Hyorogen 6.629 

Carbon 50.224 

Oiaiick  acid  is  composed  of— 

Oxygen     70.689 

Hyc^ogen 2.745 

Carbon 26.566 

Tirtarick  acid  consists  of— 

Oxygen 69.321 

Hydrogen 6.629 

Carbon 24.03 

Citrick  acid,   prepared   from  the 
pice  (tf  lemons,  consists  of — 

Oxygen 59.W9 

Hydrogen      6J33 

Carbon 33.S11 

The  substance  of  brain  consists  of 
the  following  constituents : — 

Water 80. 

White  fatty  matter  •   •   •      4.53 

Red  ditto 0.7 

Albumen •      7. 

Osmaxome  •       1.12 

Phosphorus 1.5 


5.15 


81.784 

12.672 

6.544 


Salts  and  Sulphur 

Wax  consists  of— 
Carbon     •  •  • 
Hydrogen    •  • 
Oxygen     •  •  • 

Rosin  consists  of— 

Carlton 76 

Oxygt-n 13 

Hydrogen 11 

Copal  consists  of  carbon  77,  oxy- 
gen 11,  and  hydrogen  12. 

Oak  wood  contains  42  oxygen,  52 
carbon,  and  six  hydrogm. 

Beech  contains  43  oxygen,  51  car- 
bon, and  six  hydrogen. 

Wheat  and  barley  contain  as  un- 
der: 

wlirnt 

Silica 13.2 

Carbonate  of  lime    •     12.6 
Carbonate  of  magnesia  13.4 

Allumina .6 

Oxyde  of  manganese       5. 
Oxyde  of  iron  •   •   .   •      2,5 


barley 

2.I.P 

25.3 

4.2 

6.7 

3.R 


The  quantity  of  each  being  2  lbs. 

Oats  contain  silica  144.2,  and  rye 
straw  152  silica. 


One- twelfth  of  wheat  is  gluten, 


which  consists  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
azote,  and  carbon. 

Autumnal  wheat  contains  77 
starch  and  19  gluten ;  spring  wheat, 
70  starch,  24  gluten. 

Starch  contains  from  38i  to  45  of 
carbon,  from  6  to  7  of  hydrogen,  and 
from  48^  to  55  of  oxygen. 

168  potato  starch  consist  of  oxygen 
49.455 ;  carbon  43.431 ;  and  hydro- 
gen 7.064. 

Mucilage  from  36  to  45  of  carbon, 
from5|  to  7  of  hydrogen,  and  from 
48  tu  55  of  oxygen. 

Sugar  from  37}  to  43)  of  cnrbun, 
from  hi  to  7  of  hydrogen,  and  50i  to 
o5|  of  oxytjcn,  according  to  the  nnn- 
lyses  of  live  or  six  different  chyin- 
ists. 

Fermented  sugar  and  woter  con- 
si^tfl  of  57  parts  {dchohol  and  43  cur- 
bonick  and. 

Siiiraritstif,  per  Berzolius,  is  7 hy- 
drogen, 44  carbon,  and  49oxygrn. 

Alcohol,  14  hydrogen,  52  carbon, 
and  34  oxygen. 

Carbonick  acid,  carbon  27,  oxyj^on 
73. 

The  real  quantity  of  alkali  am- 
lained  in  the  substances  ustd  in 
bleaching,  of  100  parts  is 

American  pearlashcs  60  to  73 

Russian  poarlashes    62  to  53 

'    White  Dantzic  do  •  46  to  52 

Ali<-ant  barilla  •   •  •  20  to  33 

Natron 20  to  30 

Salt  of  tartar  •   •   •  72 
Common  Salt  •   •   •  53 

Barley  rontainn  43  parts  of  vola- 
tile matter,  72  of  husk,  and  20^)  ot 
meal,  of  which  last  20  arc  saccharine 
matter.  A  bui>hel  weighs  50  Iba. 
and  a  grain  is  the  third  of  an  inch. 

Ammonia  is  called  volatile  alkali; 
and  potasli  and  soda  fixed  alkalies. 
Ammonia  is  a  compound  of 
81.5  azote 
18.5  hydrogen 
by  weiffht ;  and  in  bulk  three  parts 
of  hydrocen  for  one  of  azote.  Am- 
moniacal  gas  passed  through  burning 
charcoal  brconu^s  Prussick  arid. 
When  coinhiiicd  with  oxydcs  of  ijoid 
or  silvjT  it  renders  them  fiihnina- 
tini;.  I'otash,  «»r  fixed  vrpitablo 
alkali,  is  procured  from  the  ashes  of 
vcirt't:il)li-s  exposed  to  the  air;  it  runs 
into  Ii<inid,  aiid  is  very  acrid  and  cor- 
rosive.   Its  siwcifick  gravUy  *\s\.1. 


!l 
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Soda  is  a  mineral  alkali,  but  may  be 
procured  like  potash  from  ashes.  Its 
specifick  gravity  is  1.34. 

Albumen  is  an  animal  substance, 
of  which  the  white  of  an  egg  is  an 
example.  It  becomes 'a  white  co- 
agulate at  166  deg.,  and  if  acids  are 
united  to  it.  It  contains  53  carbon, 
24  oxygen,  7  hydrogen,  and  16  nitro- 
gen. 

Animal  substances,  besides  the 
principles  of  vegetables,  yield  am- 
monia, sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  and 
their  compounds  witn  carbon. 

Oil  and  fat  are  compounds  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Fat 
consists  of  two  substances,  one 
which  melts  at  60  deg.  and  the  other 
at  105  dcff. ;  the  former  oil  and  the 
latter  suel.  Butter  made  in  summer 
contains  60  of  oil  and  40  of  suet ;  but 
in  winter  37  of  oil  and  63  of  suet. 
Goose  grease  contains  68  of  oil  and 
32  of  suet.  Olive  oil  contains  72  of 
oil  and  28  of  suet. 

The  perspiration  from  an  animal 
body  consists  of  water,  carbonick. 
acetick,  and  phosphoiick  acids  and 
soda. 

The  curd  of  cheese  consists  of  60 
carbon,  11  oxygen,  7  hydrogpn,  and 
22  nitrogen. 

Olive  oil  contains  76  parts  of  car- 
bon, 12  of  oxyuen  and  hydrogen,  and 
9  of  hydrogen  in  excess. 

Olive  or  table  oil  contains 

Carbon 77.213 

Oxygen 9.427 

Hydrogen 13.36 

Naptha  is  a  bimminous  oil,  clear 
as  water,  and  very  volatile.  Its  spe- 
ci6ck  gravity  is  0.8.  Petrolium  is 
darker  than  naptha,  and  obtained 
by  distilling  coals. 

Tar,  pitch,  asphaltum,  and  pit- 
coal,  are  natural  bitumens. 

Precipitate  of  mercury  consists  of 
100  parts  mercury,  and  8  of  oxygen. 

Sulphurct  of  mercury  consists  of 
iOO  mercury  and  16  sulphur. 

Vermilion  is  400  mercury  and  32 
sulphur. 

Calomel  is  200  mercury  and  36 
chlorine. 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  200  mercury 
and  72  chlorine. 

Sugar  of  lead  is  112  lead  and  50 
•cetick  acid. 


White  Titrio!  iB40puiaiii]^iiirifllL 
acid  and  41  zinc 

Urinary  calculi  containa  tix  moAar 
loua  combinations  licsidtts  magneu ; 
silica  and  urea,  urick  acid,  phiMphate 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  oaulktaot 
iron  are  the  principaL 

Alcohol  is  the  spirit  of  wine  ob- 
tained from  the  distillation  of  fer^ 
mented  liquors,  and  from  wine  it 
called  brandy;  from  the  sugar-cane, 
rum ;  from  mall  or  grain,  whiekey 
and  gin.  The  different  flavours 
arise  irom  the  quantity  of  oil  or  re- 
sin, the  bases  being  alcohol  and  wa- 
ter. Further  disullation  produces 
rectified  spirits,  the  specifick  gravity 
of  which  is  about  .86 ;  but  bf  far- 
ther rectification  it  may  be  earned  to 
0.796.  Pure  alcohol  is  quite  colour- 
less and  transparent;  it  never  freei^ 
but  evaporates  spontaneously,  boil- 
ing at  1731  deg.  Proof  spinu  are 
0.»2.  When  the  gravity  is  higher 
they  are  under  proof,  when  lower 
above  proof.  Perfectly  pure  alcohol 
is  about  0.74.  The  flame  is  blue^ 
and  it  leov(*s  no  residuum.  The  va- 
pours consist  of  carbonick  acid  and 
water,  and  the  bulk  of  water  is 
greater  than  the  alcohol. 

Professor  Bbande's  analysis  of 
the  quantity  per  cent  of  alcohol,  or 
pure  spirit,  m  the  following  liquors  :— 

Scotch  whiskey 54.32 

Irish 53.9 

Rum 53.68 

Brandy 63.39 

Gin 51.6 

Port 22.9 

Madeira  22.27 

Currant  20.55 

Tenorifie 19.79 

Sherry 19.17 

Claret  15.1 

Champagne 13.8 

Gooseberry 11-84 

Elder 8.79 

Ale 6.87 

Porter 4.2 

Cider    9.8  to  5.2 

Rochelle  salts  consist  of  54  tar- 
trate of  potash,  and  45  tartrate  oi 
soda. 

Sea  water  contains  1.35  of  muriate 
of  soda,  .004  of  muriate  of  magnesiit 
.0025  of  Epsom  salts,  and  .00126^ 
gypsum.  It  obstructs  all  light  at  120 
fatnoms. 

Urine  contains  no  less  than  twelve 


J 


OBTMlHTRT. 


pk^  t«i^  an%  albiHMi,  ud  m- 
iv^toM^ri  fant  ■  diMu^ 

Tfciilj  wilH  Mmnl  HbMHWM 
kBikbMaHBiidMi  Tuiow  miMnl 

■MfconhfcMid.    1lM«b«l*bBM«  in 
bjdraps.   Ita  mIum  in  Mil*. 

BMalM-CSftoB  boiwdli  wmur 
■  HidabUKliu  qncdllek  cimTilr 
iminTTtdiM  iMiMin«4Srsnina 
of  Mlfkua  of  Md^  aallihUa  of  limck 
■■d  MrtMMM  M  Sm*,  ■nd  bur 
■niia  cf  amriiu  of  aodn.  Jtlao, 
»  oabiA  indiM  of  euboniok  acH 

BoxtM  waur  ii  B2  dag.|  ind  a 
gallon  eontaina  111  naina  of  calca- 
NOH  aarth,  2|  of  vitmUA  adeaite, 
I  of  aaa  aalt  and  aaotick  ■>■. 

la-Cbap«naeon- 
(linM^Snniriaia 

Udb^iopn. 


aqiJo  — d  fctw  naWwl  Hit^  and 
wiiboilaAim  n^^ 

PtnwiHi  arirfia  ■  deadly  Boiion  ob- 
HtMd  ham  PraaiiaD  Una.  It  i« 
adBwbat.   bvt  annlla  lika  peach 


t^  kinda  ef  upaiun,  and  that  of 


Mint  m  uDDing,  lo 

. . .,  and  in   whiiening 

braad.   It  nar  be  made  of  par« 


Dr.  Lind  and  Dr.  B 

Tb«  flwda  of niaMJ  bodiea  in  (Iwit 
cbyiiiical  pnpvtiea,  an  walai;,  al- 
buniiiioue^  znooooai  "***^'*'^^  t^ 
9  inn  us,  aaliiw,  iiiilaliiiiwa,  and  Bbn- 
OfthaaBllwar'=^ 


1rgolor««helie«' „  ___ 

iK'c  obtained  from  KdiMM,  oaed 
dvera  to  improra  olbar  oolouia. 
»  biun^t  from  Elba  and  tba  Le- 


pnr«i  from  readi 
Wceilndieaand 


-_  idfc  ia  made  from  Aa- joica  of 
the  topi  of  COM*  mt  and  palmpa 
trees.  At  Batavia  it  ia  mUe  fram 
paddee,  lioa  in  lb*  buk. 

The  irir  mtan  affi 
rroTTiBEOOtbuaaO 


Siilphnret'of  ai. 
pharmnCT    and     i.  .  .  _ 
whiJe  iba  metal  i«  called  Iha  regnliu. 

Artijidal  ItA  an  mad*  of  tbs 
(ouiii  of  tbe  aea  hone,  harder  than 

BaUnoiu  are  fllled  with  eaibnreted 
hydrogaig*^  and  Ef  the  Ou  Com- 
punicB,  for  about  BL 

Balm  ol  Qilead,  or  Balaam  of 
Mcccn,  ia  mada  fhMB  lb*  laain 
which  exude*  from  inoaion  in  the 
liatk  ol  a  plant  belaiicin(to  iba  |e- 
jiiis  iiiirnawbidiipawanearllocea 
Mill  ir:  ibyBBiniai  ua lirtna*  arafra- 
i^ij.  r.ili  extolled  mtbaJewiAacrqi 

-     Tbe  l«iltfiT"  of  Toln   and 

l'<[ii  .IV  made  from  tCMM  wUcb 


etajt  aVMed  to  rap 
adk»m,aoAm^b» 
d^toOeUe.    B>ti 


ipbtteofpotiabad- 

Alt  it  ia  uanallr  oli- 

Hnd  hf  neana  of  ore  called  olom 


II  ihi;  Cut  ita  qqiiicationa  aia  n- 
NiirnteoflimeiaJaMrtrfaphoa 


Blend*  ia  >  native  lulphii 
Ths  ttUo-  piwapla  pnnili 


oTi  The  eolid  part  tHa  coagulation  ii 
I  the  cruaamentiiiii  or  dot,  and  oaa- 
eiata  of  the  Irmph  or  flhnn  and  tba 


quiHia,  geDtun,  how,  ch.mormle,  red  particleis  of  which  the  firat  wtha 
and  wmo  othen:  it  Vae  b=«n  made  ."0«  imporlant  part  of  the  Unod 
amfiuially  by  diHerenl  chvmiBW-       I  .onsiituima    die  .aoW  parta  of  th. 


(■  ■olid  pirte  ia  phosphati 
line  orgBDIlcal  by  membrar-- 
riuB,   veina,    lymphaucks,    i 


clinnee,  like 
HadJcJ  in  It 


ofbi 


a  palpably  convey  the  u 


-.alhuf  a  bone,  anew  bone  ia  farmed 
aa  n  caac  to  ihp  dead  one,  whirh 
may  be  laki-n  away  when  the  case 
lircuioca  a  perfect  bone  in  all  iii 
funciHini. 

The  frruin  and  heart  Bia  the  chief 
inalrunicnta  of  the  lunga  and  are 
alike  insensible.  Theeerebruin  may 
be  pti'BScd  or  cut  without  pain,  and 
ill  tht'  liuie  of  Harvey,  a  young  man 
had  Ilia  heart  eipoant  by  a  disease, 
end  Hnrv«y  handled  it  without  hii 
fingers  being  felL 

llie  iyinph  and  aerum  ia  common. 
(0  all  Blood  I  but  in  insects  il  ia 
iroimpurent !  in  coteipillara  green ; 
in  frugs  yelluw;  in  liah  il  is  red  in 
the  vital  organs  and  iranHpnrvni  aL 
[he  exirvniiiios  ;  in  man  llie  red  pnr- 
liclus  are  too  ler^  fur  aumr  of  the 
veHaL'lH,  aa  the  coala  of  the  oyi'.  ihi' 

IB  detfx>st  Ted  m  qundrupcilK  and  lest 
au  in  birds,  while  it  varies  in  some, 
being  deeper  in  the  hare  [hnii  ihi' 


HB  t 
l-ody  and  the  basis  o 
i)n  separation,  it  Boats  in  a  fluid 
tailed  senim  or  albumen  like  the 
while  of  an  egg.  Hunia  aacribea 
life  to  the  blood,  that  La,  thai  the 
lilood  itself  ia  alive  !  The  blood  ii 
1  fifth  of  the  weightof  the  body,  and 
ihree-founhsare  in  the  veins. 

Zinc,  charcoal,  and  copper  forai 
9i-amn  the  praportioQofa  third  or 
[bunhofunc 

Brrmie  iatwo  psrlabrasa  andoos 
iVipper,  and  (he  Greeka  added  OW- 
fiflevnth  of  lead  and  silver. 

Broniing  is  a  wash  by  compcU- 
tion  mads  by  grinding  gold  leaf  widi 
honey  which    is  washed   from  the 


n  parts  of  tin,  aghl 


of  mcnairy,  eight  o 
ick,  and  seven  <  '  ' 

Eled  Itad  gives  .. „ 

There  are   other    proparatioiu    fca 
broniing  different  substi 

is   obtained   from    lei 

.he  ashes  of  sea  wee  ' 

It  is  red,  poisonous,  and  very  vc 


dark  Miidvna  re 
a  li^ht  Kcnrlet, 
which  depends  i 


us  htood  is 
a  the  fluid 


Faciium  by  ihc  ellernaie  admisaiea 
imktiinhiisiion  oTcarbomck  oiydc 
i;ns,  which  be  makeafroni  water  aid 

BuliiT  melu  at  9G  degreea.    It  is 

'    formed  by  the  act  of  churninjg  and 

'   is  not  Rusprndcd  or  diluted  id  iks 

rwani,  but  is  genernied  by  conlirt 

■    wi*lh  the  air  or  soine  peculiar  coai- 


104!)  to  1000,  end  arterial  as  105! 
Disease  makes  it  lighter,  but  in  fu 
health  it  fisrs  to  11%  and  HbII< 
only,  says  to  1B2T.  In  man.iistrn 
pemiuri' is  99  degrees,  in  sheep  W-. 
and  ill  diiekii  10^^  and  llic  arlerial  !■ 
hiirh. T  tbnn  the  veniius.  In  aeaL-  Li 
faili  fmiii  !<<>  to  »l,  anil  in  (•n.-t  ri-i^ 
to  103  iir  105.  In  man  the  nil  par- 
licli'ii  arclhoSOOOth  parlpTan  ineb 

and  larKer still  in  fish,  and  largest  !ti 


ralom 

Carmint  is  made  from  coehineal- 
Varbonate  of  soda  is  formed  lif 
ossing  a  current  of  iSTbonick  add 
iilu  n  eohilion  of  suila,  and  il  be- 
iiiiiri' ahanl  solid  inaes.  Ilacrvr 
als  are  octahednns,  with  priainal- 
■k  npi'itca.  Carbonate  of  polash  i« 
.itnili'  like  the  other  with  potasb  ia- 

chouct,  or  Indian  Rubber, 


u 
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gum  wh'cb  exude«  by 
I  two  plants  which  grow 
and  the  Brazils,  called 
h4iuck,  and  the  jatiopha 
6  resinous  substance. 
8  being  formed  rouna 
The  urceola  which 
Indian  seas  also  affords 
.  well  as  some  other 
ecifick  gravity  is  0.9335. 
illammable ;  when  dis- 
I  out  ammonia,  water, 
;oal.  In  South  America 
iinth  it  bottles,  boots, 
also  balls  to  play  with. 

de  of  lead  is  ceruse. 
of  lime  is  chalk. 

excrement  taken  from 

'eceptacle  near  the  tail 

cat,  chiefly  the  male; 

kept  and  fed  so  as  to 

lecretion. 

as  destroys  the  volatile 
refaction  and  infection ; 
1  of  the  chloride  of  lime, 
powder,  and  employed 
ose.  A  table-spoonful, 
ss  of  water,  spread  on 
oys  all  infection,  and 
air  of  sick  chambers, 
?s,  removes  smells  from 
!S,  6lc. 

>a/  used  in  gunpowder 
iron  vessels,  from  wil- 
id  some  other  woods, 
aak  make  22  of  char- 
ii  20 ;  of  deal  19,  glossy 
1 19 J,  black  ;  of  ash  13, 
;  birch  17,  rich  black. 

f  shavings  of  dry  wood 
•fourth  of  charcoal  by 
tion. 

}  a  preparation  from  the 
lien  is  ground  into  pow- 
>  cakes,  and  flavoured 

:  of  potash  and  ammo- 
le  of  copper  form  the 
nsparent  liquid  with 
lecaries    illumine   their 

inches  of  chlorick  gas 
t  of  mercury,  form  cor- 
late. 

le  of  copper  is  the  rust 

tartnte  of  potash  is 
ar. 


Cream  is  the  lighter  unctuous  pan 
of  milk  which  noes  to  the  top  ;  and 
by  chumiig  it  is  further  separated 
into  butter  and  buttermilk.  BiUk. 
when  sour,  may  be  fermented,  and 
it  will  yield  a  Tinous  liquor ;  and 
also  taKe  the  acetous  fermentation 
Its  constituents  are  water,  oil,  curd, 
gelatine,  sugar  of  milk,  muriates  of 
soda  and  potash,  phospnate  of  lime 
and  sulphur.  The  cream  is  thick- 
est in  the  milk  of  the  cow,  goat,  and 
ewe.  In  wonaen  and  asses  it  is 
whiter  and  thinner,  affording  less 
cream  and  soft  butter.  Mare's  milk 
is  like  cows',  but  it  affords  less  cream 
and  poor  butter. 

Chloride  of  lime  is  the  bleaching 
powder.  Strata  of  slacked  hmo  are 
e.\posed  to  the  action  of  chlorine 
gas,  in  chambers ;  and  the  lime  ab-* 
sorbs  the  gas.  which,  of  course, 
gives  out  mucn  heat,  and  forms  a 
white  powder  that  destroys  all  co- 
lours. 

One  part  of  mercury  and  two  of 
sulphur  become  JEthiop^s  mineral, 
now  called  sulphuret  of  mercury. 
When  this  is  exposed  to  a  red  heat 
it  forms  cinnabar,  which  is  the  ver- 
milion usee  by  the  ladies.  It  con- 
sists of  85  parts  of  mercury,  and  15 
of  sulphur. 

The  eau  de  vie  of  the  French  is 
white  brandy,  distilled  from  wine. 

Enamel  is  made  of  powdered 
glass,  oxyde  of  lead  and  tin,  and 
salt  of  tartar,  with  coloured  sub- 
stances. 

Substances  which  chy mists  can- 
not analjrze  are  called  extract,  or  thf 
extractive  principle,  and  it  appears 
in  vcfetahle  substances  cniefly. 
The  red  of  madder  and  the  yellow 
of  weld,  is  called  extractive  prin- 
ciple. 

The  eudiometer  is  founded  on  the 
principle  that  the  oxygen  in  the  an 
combines  with  nitrous  gas  by  which 
the  bulk  of  the  air  is  aimiiiished  in 
various  degrees,  so  as  to  measure 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  previously 
combined  with  the  azote. 

To  prevent  mischief  from  explo- 
sion  in  chymical  experiments,  it  is 
usual  to  wrap  the  vessels  in  cloth. 

A  candle  makes  a  distinct  flame 
in  the^me  of  alcohol. 

Pulminating  powder  if  3  i\\Xie.  1 


I 
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There  are  three  kiads  of/ermEnJa- 
ItuR,  the  viuoiMi,  oceluu*,  and  puirn- 
facuve,  which  guncrally  succeed 
oich  qlber.  Tlie  Tinoua  (esiaeata- 
tioa  onMA  fruDi  the  Baccharinfi-pjin- 
cipls  in  sugar  or  uialt.  When  sugu 
oiilri  f<^<  '■  neceaBary.  Al  32  des. 
il  stopB.  Bl  SO  deg.  a  Aow,  uid  at  70 
beconiea  aceious.  The  gsa  disen- 
gaseducaiiianick  acid,  carbon  beW 
earned  aSj  and  ihc  almoepbi-iIcK 
air  being  not  abaaluiely  neDBisary. 
Flavour  aKiea  from  esaenlial  oila, 
and  in  toil  en  ling  properiifla  from  b1- 
cohol.  Themrd  Lhinka  Ihni  the 
carhon  of  ywl  nbatrnda  ihe  oxy- 
gett,  and  ihbD  the  hydrogen  and 
carbon  of  l)ic  snear  combine  with 
the  hydrogen  and  nilrogsn  of  ibe 
yeat.  TheanlousfoUowatheother, 
and  -thoprfsenee  of  airifl»ece»ary, 
and  chymitte  conceive  tbm  the  oty- 
gen  of  the  air  combines  wiih  ihe 
carbon  of  the  vihoue  fluid.  The 
temperature  rises  to  95  or  50  deg. 
Tbe  palTifactipe  ailijcta  all  animal 
and  TegeiableaubslanccB.  Air  and 
bval  are  miraing,  Vi'gelablea  give 
out  hydrogen  and  carlwn,  and  un- 
der water  ilie  hydro^n  onlj^,  and 
theiFBuluucnis  charcoal ;  but  n  sir 
thit  carhon  bccomce  carbon  ickidU. 


The^foii  of  htoking-Elasf  is  tin  nnJ 
nuicksily^r.  0\t,bet  are  folialol  tv 
tile  addition  of  cpiicksih'er  and  ]ead. 

(!iti  iBmB!iBpirila,Ha¥uurHlwhh 
oil  of  lurpen line,  combined  with  vn- 
■toiis  mbstrtnces.  Geneva  or  Hol- 
tunds  is  made  from  wlicat,  and  fla- 
voured with  juniper  bertiB«. 

Om.  conaiat  of  »ilfn,  lime,  and 
oiyde  uf  iion.  Thi^  ruby,  anpphire. 
nnd  top"  are  assentinily  iht  -- 


dJBlinguishfd  b)' 


Ik  the  aai 


aiais  is  formed  by  ct 
s  state  of  fusion,  flxed  nlkaliea  v 
silica,  and  tbe  occaainnal  addiiioi 
lirbnra^  oxydc  of  iron,  or  man 
nsse.  That  eallod  flint  glass  ia  m 


lade  of  fixed  alkali  andailj- 
ceouB  sand,  with  oxytie  of  iron  for  i 

Sreon  linee,  oroxydc  of  niangancM 
ir  8  purple  tin«e.  Bolile  glass  coa- 
tims  of  time  tused  with  silica  and 
atlunuaa,  with  iron  anAioaaguum. 
Flinl  glaa  ia  ^cnenilj'  mads  oi 
ICn  bhhiI,  6  red  lesd,  and,3  peBrlaBl^ 


clllw 


Plate  gltui  is  made  of  43  sand, 
26.6  sub-corbotule  of  soda,  4  quick- 
bine,  1.6  nitre,  and  2G  broken  gl*f, 
which  make  76  of  glaes. 

Crown  glau  is  made  of  50  sand 
and  no  tAp. 

Bottle  ^Ji>»  ia  ttiade  ofeoap-btd- 
era'  waste  and  rivtr  sand;  orofaand, 
lime,  clay,  and  Ms  salt. 

Oiyde  of  cobalt  tinges  ^-fou  green; 


niangBnese,  i 
per,  red ;  of  goiu 
ytllow;  and  of  : 


purple )  of  aUvit, 


&7u(,  sixe,  and  iBinElasB  are  vanoui 
fornis  of  animal  gelalinp.  Catwa- 
ters' glue  IB  made  of  the  akinsofani 
mala;  and  old  aniinals  make  lb* 
BtrangBst  glue. 

Tbe  vialet  rays  of  light  tend  Is 
>rDduco  green  colour,  by  decompo- 
itng  cBrlioiiick  ai-id. 

-Crum  Argfaick  Ja  obtained  from  a 
ipeeieaofiiiiinasa,  railed  nilotica,* 
latuT  of  Egypt.    The  ^uhi  tra^- 


Chris 


nscd  it 


cannon.  In  124!)  nn  Arabjok  authoi 
dpscribps  iis  nop  in  fireworks  and 
shells;  and  it  aeems  to  have  bwK 
nscd  in  Europe  inordnance  sllhc^ 
giniini:  of  the  Uth  century.  "Mis 
Chinese  use  thaumeproponioDa  U 
llic  English  gnvcniineal,  wlueh  J, 

75  of  nitres 

10  of  sulpnnr, 

IS  of  chercoaL 
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ince,  the  proportions  are, 
77  of  nitre, 
9  of  sulphur, 
14  of  charcoal. 

laeous  products  of  100  grains 
Mibick  inches,  and  the  solid 
I  54  ffrains.  The  pises  are 
t  inches,  carbonick  acid  30 
carbureted  hydrogen  9,  sul- 

I  hydrogen  4,  nitrous  gas  6, 
91;  and  the  solid  contents 
ptiins  of  siib-carbonate  of 

II  of  salphate  of  potash,  3  of 
,,  and  i  of  sulphur. 

(plosive  force  of  gunpowder, 
ared  with  the  pressure  of  the 
lere,  is  estimated  at  from 
!000  atmospheres.  A  cubick 
duces  236  mches  of  elastick 
d  if  rammed  into  half  its 
produces  472  inches  of  gas. 

iwder  does  not  explode  by 
ess  than  6000  of  Fahrenheit. 
)  of  explosion,  when  closely 
,  UB  6i  tons  to  a  square  inch. 
le  air  is  dry  it  discharges  a 
TOO  feet  in  a  second;  and 
ry  damp,  but  1200  feet.  10 
tin  and  100  of  copper  make 
al  or  brass  guns. 

art/  water  is  made  by  distil- 
bs.  of  rosemary  with  two 
r  spirits  of  wine. 

*gen  and  carbonick  oxyde 
alf  their  volumes  of  oxygen. 

tret  of  phosphorus  inflames 
wusly,  and  fixes  much  oxy- 

8  a  species  of  talc,  and  used 
indoos  and  Chinese  for  god- 

tiB  prepared  from  the  leaves 
ill  branches  of  the  indiro — 
ctoria — of  which  there  are 
Btic9.  It  is  also  prepared  in 
from  merium,  and  isatis  or 
[t  is  the  blue;  or  sulphate  of 
f  the  dyers,  and  a  very  im- 
irtiele. 

alen  on  hot  iron  arise  from 
>rption  of  oxygen,  and  are 
ack  oxyde. 

i8teoft7*on  is  the  rust  of  iron. 

uns  of  iron  burnt  in  oxygen 
ease  to  130,  with  great  heat 
le.  proving  the  compound 
'  the  metal* 

us  18  made  of  the  sounds  of 


pturgeons,  a  fish  which  sometimes  it 
IS  feet  long  and  700  lbs.  w^ht. 

White  lead  is  made  by  exposinif 
sheets  of  the  metal  to  fumes  of  vine* 
gar.  Arbor  saturni  is  inade  by  sus- 
pending a  piece  of  zinc  in  acetate  of 
lead.  Soloier  is  two  of  lead  and  one 
of  tin.  All  preparations  of  lead  are 
deleterious.*  When  wine  is  sweet- 
ened with  litharge,  it  may  be  de- 
tected by  sulphureted  hydrogen,  in 
a  black  precipitate.  Ores  of  Teau  in 
veins  occur  in  siliceous  rocks,  and 
sometimes  in  calcareous. 

The  best  candles  for  light  are  those 
made  from  vegetable  tallow  and  wax, 
or  cocoa-nut ;  and  the  whitest  light 
is  produced  from  the  last  or  from 
vegetable  oils,  duly  purified,  as  in 
France. 

Light  arises  from  the  heat  of  the 
carbon,  &c.  in  connexion  with  the 
combinhig  gases,  for  these  alone  give 
little  liji^ht ;  but  by  their  condensa- 
tion atiord  the  intense  motion  which 
disperses  the  carbon  as  light. 

The  flashes  of  torches  used  on  the 
stage  are  made  by  the  fine  dust,  ox 
seeds  of  lycopodiuiriy  or  club  moss. 

Light  matches  are  made  of  phoB- 
phoret  of  sulphur. 

Liquor  ofJUntSy  or  siticated  alkali, 
is  two  or  three  parts  of  potash  with 
one  of  siUca. 

Litmus  is  made  from  the  archil  li- 
chen. Acids  turn  its  purple  to  red, 
and  alkalies  the  red  into  blue. 

Crystallized  carbonate  of  lime  18 
calcareous  spar. 

One  grain  of  sulphate  of  lime  will 
render  '^00  grains  of  soft  water  hard. 

Fluate  of  lime  is  fluor  spar. 

Lunar  causlick  is  nitrate  of  silver. 

4  lbs.  of  oak  bark  make  1  lb.  of 
leather,  but  1  lb.  of  catechu  earth  is 
equal  to  8  lbs.  of  oak  bark. 

Ijamp  black  is  prepared  by  burning 
re.-'inoufl  .<tul)Btances  in  close  rooms, 
and  collecting  the  smoke  on  woollen 
cloths,  which  are  brushed;  and  to 
ex|>cl  the  oil  from  this  soot,  it  is  heat- 
ed to  redness  in  an  iron  vessel. 

Madder  is  the  root  of  the  rubia 
tinctorum,  which  grows  in  EuropR 
It  rives  a  deep  red  dye,  susceptible 
of  changes  by  alkalis,  &c- 

Manure  owes  its  stimulating  power 


i 


H  tliftt  of  uy  ""'"ft"! 
ne  nc«lM  at  mtlaU  meuu  the 

Jllirciiry  UiUiM  one  fifth  p«r  oent 
of  oxjyen,  aod  baCDiim  I  blick  pow- 
der, aM  bj  flnthcr  oijdatuni  li  bo- 
eomM  I  nd  predpiuM  i  li  iIud  cod- 
taino  l<n  per  cml.  of  oi^gvn. 

Two  ofcoppBT  and  one  of  tin  makt 


pmocjrdB  n  matib 
fmiqra9,Bnd  90  le 
Ma.    Leu  on  gant 


■net  aoM  ii  ilia  paroifde  oT 


bag  Ibe  Rie  of  a  email  egg  ■ 
han«ng  Aom  (he  betly.  Pot  thia  i . 
fle  thsr  are  in  Thibet  hunted  and 
■laughtered  bjt  thouund*.  Cuiada 
containa  a  rat  the  aiie  of  a  rabbit 
with  the  habile  of  the  bener,  which 
eecrelee  a  muab)'  fluid  near  (he  uil, 
and  is  a  victim  lo  avarice,  which 
makee  Erom  23  to  50f,  -per  ouoce  of 
the  article.  There  ere  aleo  muek 
•eede  the  eiie  of  a  bean. 

JMbenw  leather  ia  goat'i 

"Hie  lurEoNnt  piincipie  in  the  whi  te 
poppjr  pioducea  opinm  irtiidi  ii  iia 
eonerete  milky  juic«. 

The  naiU  are  coBEulaled  albu- 
Bien  aod  phoqdiale  ofUme. 

NapUJia  ie  fluid  bitumen  ;  petro- 
leum, Tiecid'  bitumen ;  and  osphal- 


whieh  flanriahaa  in  North  An 
It  iagreen,  burna  wid  a  whit*  I 
and  (be  ahniba  yield  from  B  to 

Stable 
u  Bpedfick  gtavit*  Taiie* 
.9  lo  0.9T;  they  bail  at  60 
„Teea.  Expiwed  to  ffle  air  the 
aoib  oiygeo  and  become  aol 
treneparant  drying  oil^  or  0| 
lat  oita :  if  burnt  and  rendared ' 
tbey  make  printer' a  inkt  with 
alkalia,  bt  oila. 

Volatiie  or  eeaeniial  efb  an 
tilled  with  water&om  vegMabli 
•lancea,  of  which  they  eonj 


ihefr 


ince  I  thaai 


In  decompoiing  after  death,  vrgeia- 
oke  dieplay  ihcir  o«yaen  by  thtii 
•ddity,  and  animals  iBcir  nitrogen 
by  their  alkalinity,  by  forming  nu- 


The  breathing  of  nilrov  oiyde 
gaa  producea  eihiliration  and  a  ape- 


while  thai  of^i     

They  ooaaat  chiefly  of  cncfaoa 
bydrogen  end  eraporue  rapk 
9pen  Teeaele. 

Randd  aiU  con  veil  vegetahla 

Oli^unf  gaaorhydnffet  ofa 
ibeorba  three  limes  ile  Tolnr 
ixygen,  and  forma  twice  it*  Tt 
a{  catbonick  ecid.  Water  ub 
flriit  timea  ila  Tolume  of  oin 
tfiWine. 

Four  greinB  of  opium  are  eq 
lent  to  a  tea  qxwn  or  100  dio 

Ovdclda. 

in  ojcohoi, 

Paisrcng  U  a  mixture  of  US 
'1  copper,  and  13  nickel. 

Parthment  is  prepared  A 
"heeporgOBte, 

PcartuA— pol^Bhor9ubcartI■ 
||f  polaeh,  is  ubiaincd  from  thei 
"  wood  or  vegcUblee  ; 


1000  Ibi  

<lucc  T4d  Iba.  of  potaeh,  etadl 
-un-flower  J49,  ferniitory  360, 1 
-)t9,  Ac.;  the  aehca  are  boiled 
iho  lie  ia  evaporated  in  iron 
.imerican    aahes    ere    Ihou^i 


Pearli  and  mother  of  ftn 
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rom  ihe  mjrtilus  mtrg.i 
muscle  a[  the  Indian  lei  9, 
t  inches  long. 
>  lin  ■llofed  with  a  SOih 
and  genemll;  with  pru- 
lead,  line,  biamulh,  aiii! 

Dr.  Junes  Price  of  Guil- 

idedlohaveiliscoveredthc 
r*»  alone,  and  puhliah^^d 
I  of  hii  eiperimems,  bii^ 
low  of  the  Royal  Socieiy, 
quired  on  pain  of  exdii- 
peat  his  eiperiroeni*  hi 


1  died  in  August  17B3.  U 
ipecimens  of  hia  gold  i 
and  the  Royal  Society 
ded  thai  ihey  were  mail 
id  while  powder. 


Vitriolsled  snd  si 

id  mindereruB 2 

ammoniasndrahneiiiiilun      3 
"e,  harLahora,  ftnd  woncwood     4 

Borai 12 

)f  amber SO 

sod  myrrh 3C 

— ^ 120 

Camphor 300 

"ul  jn/raligjieimi  acid  or  condensed 
icam  of  green  wood  baked  in  an 
ven  is  the  most  powerfttl  inti- 
:pUck  known;  and  the  smoke  of 
wood  fires  and  cbsrcosl  act  od  (he 
principle. 


:iia3iinc  and  i  coppei. 

of  potash  10  a  voltsii' 
iOO  double  plalea  of  fon 
en  the  nibalance  appear 
atiye  pole,  oxygen  beln 
■I  the  positive  pole.    It  1 

by  melting  potnah  wii 
gs  in  a  gun  barrel. 
usBDd  psrta  of  apirits  of 
i,  by  mechanical  forn 
ed  into  934,  olitc  oil  %■ 
t  to  964,  and  mercury  In 

t  powerful  known  poison  'n 
od,  called  hydrocyanicli 
A  from  iodine,  cyanuri. 
aj.  The  acid  in  n  slali 
at  amodemteheBl  fills  tin 
condensee.  A  aingle  droy 
e  tongue  of  d  large  dii{ 
utantlf.     Ii   appears   ii 

tables,  sndiia  eonsliluenn 
olumes  of  carbon,  one  •' 
and  one  of  nitrogen',  i 
he  eidracted  from  billf 
Pnit^k  neid  is  ateo  ry\- 
~.~~..  es,  and  souchoni 
u  in  poisoning  fliea  "■ 


Realger  is  a  re< 
30  arsenick  and  S 
is  another  co 

/?cTtncf  ia 
mach  of  yo 
that  of  the  t 
arid  produces  cbeoo. 

Tartrate  of  potaah 

ilicd  RochclU  Ball. 


Saiiri 
albumer 


BBlrickiii 


n  green  t 


....  is  convened  into  dtyU 

in  the  Rmall  inteatinea,  by  mixture    1 
with  hile  and  pancreaiick  aecrelion. 
ne  animals  it   has  been   ei- 
I  and  ia  a  while  fluid,  with  a 

_    m  taste  and  coagulates.    Ita 

principal  component  is  albumen,  and 

.L part  is  like  sugar  of  milk  1 

that  feed  on  Tegetcblet 

iranmaren*      -  '  -^       - 

"   mmous. 

teing 


.-us,   there  ia  muriate  of  gold, 
whifh,  with  tin,  makes  the  porpis 

Nitrate  of  silver,  cslled  lunar  t^aus- 

Nilrau  of   copper,  which   deto 

Aceiaieof  capper,  called  verdign* 
Sulohate  of  line,  c»U«d  wfaiw  -< 
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Tartrate  of  potash  and  antimony, 
called  tartar-emetick. 

Muriate  of  cobalt,  which  is  sympa- 
thetick  ink,  being  without  colour 
when  cold,  but  turning  green  when 
held  to  the  fire. 

Antimony  and  chlorick  gas  form 
butter  of  antimony. 

The  quality  of  saltpetre  is  in- 
versely as  'the  angle  of  refraction, 
and  5  deg.  is  calledpar.  1  per  cent, 
is  allowra  for  every  degree  above. 

Salt  of  sorrel,  or  supcr-oxylate  of 
potash,  is  what  is  called  salt  qf 
Icmoru.  It  dissolves  the  ozyde  of 
iron  in  the  ink. 

Salt  of  tartar  remains  dry  at  the 
top  of  very  high  mountains,  though 
it  liquifies  at  tneir  base. 

<S^a/^  cracks  in  the  fire  owing  to 
water  in  it  being  vapourized. 

All  cattle  thrive  best  if  supplied 
with  salt.  Horses  will  consume 
6  oz.  daily,  cows  4,  and  sheep  (. 
It  is  used  as  a  preventive  of  the 
rot. 

Unknown  salts  are  determined  to 
be  nitrates  by  mixing  them  with 
muriatick  acid,  when  chlorine  is 
evolved. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  is  sal  ammo- 
niack. 

Carbonate  of  potash  is  salt  of 
wormwood. 

Shagreen  is  the  skin  of  the  hound- 
fish,  called  the  shagree. 

Chamois  leatker  is  the  skin  of  the 
chamois  goat. 

Shells  consist  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  animal  gluten. 

SodavfaUiT  is  made  by  combining 
ei^ht  times  its  bulk  of  carbonick 
acid  gas,  formed  in  the  process 
from  chalk  and  dilute  sulphurick 
acid,  to  winch  is  added  some  car- 
bonate of  soda. 

Muriate  of  soda  is  table  salt 

Soap  is  chiefly  made  of  kelp,  or  the 
ashes  of  sea  weeds  dried  and  burnt 
in  pits.  Its  refuse  is  uschI  in  making 
glass  bottles. 

The  best  soap  is  made  of  olive  oil 
m  the.60uthof  Eurone.  In  England 
it  18  made  of  whale  oil  or  tnllow, 
and  to  ffive  it  a  yellow  colour  rosin 
is  added.    Soft  soap  is  made  with 


CHYMISTRXj; 

potaiii,  and  hard  with  eodiL 


of  ammonia  it  Tolatile  liniment 

Waters  which  contain  earthv  Mitt 
decompose  common  Sot^  ana  form 
a  new  soap,  which  is  inaohiUe  in 
water. 


Spruce  beer  is   made  of 
treacle,  and  the  essence  of  spruce. 

Only  two  Speeyicks  have  been  dis- 
covered in  medicinoi  baik  in  agues 
and  mercury  in  syphdis. 

Variety  in  the  constituents  of  iSbil 
is  esscnual  to  fertility.    It  is  barreo 
when  nineteen-twentiethsare  of  one 
substance ;  hence  lime  or  meri  im 
proves  sand  or  clay. 

Water  passed  over  wheat  fionr 
carries  off  all  the  Stan^  which  faUff 
to  the  bottom,  and  leaves  the  tough 
substance  called  gluten. 

Starch  consists  of  50  ozjrgen,  44 
carbon,  and  6  hydrogen. 

Starch  becomes  sugar  by  boiling 
for  48  hours  in  100  of  water  and  i  a 
sulphurick  acid. 

The  liquor  of  burned  Sulphur  u 
suluhurick  acid,  and  when  combined 
with  sodn  it  forms  Glauber^s  salts; 
with  magnesia.  Epsom  salts;  and 
with  copper  ana  zinc,  vitriol ;  all  sul-  ^ 
phatcs  when  the  acid  is  strongest, 
or  Bulphurick;  or  sulphi/tf,  wDOi 
the  acid  is  sulphurouc,  or  weak. 

Sugar  has  latterly  been  clarified 
by  boiling  it  at  a  low  heat  in  vacuo. 
So  the  essential  oils  are  purified  at  a 
low  heat,  and  their  odour  preserved. 

Sulphate  of  soda  is  Glauber's  salt 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  Epsom 

salt. 

Sulphate  of  allumina  is  alum. 

Sulphate  of  lime  is  plaster  of  Paris. 

Sulphuret  of  potash  is  liver  of  sul 
phur. 

Saltpetre  is  nitrate  of  potash. 

Super-acetate  of  lead  is  suear  ot 
i(  ad,  and  a  solution  of  it  is  Croulard'i 
extract. 

Sulphate  of  iron  is  green  copperas. 

Sulphate  of  copper  is  blue  cop* 
peras. 

Sulphate  of  copper  is  blue  vitrioL 

Sulphate  of  bary  ct-  is  ponderoos 
spar. 

Tannin,  the  principle  of  the  sob 


OPTICKS. 

used  in  tbs  (nniuRg  of  leaihcr, 
le  (ram    iiut-galli,  whicb  an: 

3  pari!  of  nui-gHJI^  I  of  log- 


and  1  or  green  vil 
making  (be  beit 


ink. 


■I  of  genuine  Tra  is  a  grain 
lialf  ofaulpbatoof  iron;  guiii- 
eea  Its  haa  a  bluiab  ilnii  bo- 
blackiah  blue.   K  adulteialud, 


liloa  with  acid,  anil  then  dip' 
bem  in  uicltL>d  tin. 
,  units!  with  tnercury,  is  [he 
og  of  looking- glasaea. 


nony  «i 


I  acid  in  di»li!led  Vintgar. 
iburickacidi*  spirit  of  Vitrwl. 
>hBte  of  copper  is  blue  Vilriol. 
cbyiuialryof  VtifttatiiiH  con- 
la  the  deeompomtkin  of  Ibe 
la  eolutiuit  of  the  soils,  and  re- 


ne  tnenihranta  farms  mucilBge, 
I  oclEs,  chieHy  heiatronsl.  pcr- 
the  whole  plant.  The  chymi- 
compoaitionH  in  plants  are  bt- 

lo  be  eflecicd  in  the  leaves,  in 
ibe   sap    in    eipaBcd  10  the 

of  (ha  sir. 

((a6Ju  arc  composed  of  carbon, 
D,  and  Bdme  hydrogen,  with 
en  j  and  ihey  mainly  i>roduce 
I,   Cmno,  mucilage,   oil,  and 


rce  of  above  ZTOOO  lbs. 

ir  IValer  is  saturated  with  a  third 

'its  weighiof  sal 


The  difTcrrnee  between  Thamea 
and  distilled  \eala-  is  as  I-D006  to  1. 
Rain  svatcr  ia  equivalent  (o  distilled 

[Taen-inay  be  saturated  withoxf- 

Sn   by    the    pcronde   uf   barium- 
hen,  a(  the  specilick  gravilyof  1.- 
K  it  acts  as  a  cnustiek  un  ibe  skin. 
ZiiirandcoppcrmakebraaBgpineh- 
bock,  Dutch  gold,  &c. 


OPTICIM. 

The  ancients  were  firniQiar  wilh 
the  elementary  principles  of  opiiekt, 
and  F.ucUd  and  Ptolemy  dcTelopcd 
them  informal  treaii*ea.    Tbej  ap- 
pear also  to  have  been  acqnoinli^l 
wilh  the  UBS  of  corvex  and  concaye 
V  con    I  bI»'"s'si  but  the  former  do  tiot  ap- 
fibrwi    1"^^'  '"  ''^'"  ''""  "PP''"!  '"  specta- 
"""*   ,l»B  till  the  13ih  cenliiry.  Hoger  Ba- 
1  about  1260  described  telescopes 
i   mieroscopeB  exactly,   and   yet 
...jiher  were  made  till  (he  beginning 
of  the  ITtb  cenluiy,  when  one  Me- 
tius,   at    Alkmaer,   and   Jansen,   of 
Middleburgh,  made  tliein  about  ibe 
mmo  time.     .Another  Dutchman  of 
Ihename  of  Drevel  soon  after  made 
microscopes.     Galileo  imitated  their 
invtnilpn  by  its   description,   and 
made  three  m  succpssion,  one  which 
magnilied    n    thousand  times  i  and 
having  with   these   discovered   Ja- 
piler's  moons  and  the  phases  of  Ve- 
nus, telescopes  soon  became    very 
popular,  and  were  improved  by  Zuc- 
chi.  Huygens,   Gregory,  find  New- 
snd  finally  by  Mnriin, .  Hall, 
snd,  and  Herscbel.  Thefamous 
oBCopc  of  Lewenhoeck  con  aisled 
merely    of   imall    glass    drops   or 
sphered.     Prisms  were  first  used  in 
Italy,  and  their  powers  developed  by 
Grimnldi    The  theory  of  the  rain- 
bow was  explained    by  DescatteS; 
and  the  Bolar  micro  scope  was  invent- 
ed by  Dr.  Hooks. 

_   ..  The  fioJi/*fn  telescope  has  a  eon- 

,^  deg.  andit  einandsascool-  leave  eye  glass,  and  is  clear  anil 
^dc«.,  the  freezing  piriut;  anil  lalioner  than  ibose  of  Kvpiei, '•nw 
I.  Ill     \n 


ong    VffrelabU, 


J-L 


is  remarkable 


ioua  aupply  of  rich  noutishini;  ' ' 

;  lAymical  power  of  plants  are  I , 
d  by  Aiei,  which  thrive  without 
;  and  the  epidemdrimi  grows, 
ihea,  and  blossomp,  when  sue- 
d  in  a  room,  mrrely  bydecom- 
;  Ibe  air  and  vapour. 

9  density  of  Wa 


L\ 


M  uygenrf  three  con»«xeye^U«>ciio  sMpaa 


.    lUioncBseipecu- 

lurn  fbr  (be  imife,  md  ■  large  one 
ftcing  for  (he  objtci,  with  an  eper- 
iiinrin  ihc nuddle.     Tho  Omigram 


plane 


oftlic  .mall  concnve.     In  Nci 
(lian,  thv  BniuU  tpeculum  naa 
at  45  dcg.  and  ihe  eye  piecu  ui  >iie  . 
eiilv.  but  Grvaorv'a  and  ibo  Caesi- 
Kr:iin  arc  pttrtrrHj.     HerKhel'e  40 

ai  (hvet  iron.  The  eri-ljlaineB  with 
which  il  maenifi™  6400  timrB,  are 
onv-Khielh  of  an  inch  focu*.  Hia  dia- 

rivrfi.'cl  achrumiitif^ka,  and  hia  great 

w.iiild  nol  ketp  ila  figure.  Dr.  Brew- 
KiiT  has  Buggeeicd  n  great  improve- 
niint  liy  receiving  the  iuiajicihrough 
an  ncbroniatick  |)ri>in,  and  to  re- 
fracting il  to  ihe  cjfi'-piece,  while  it 
gruaily  increase*  the  hghl. 

]n  Aiiinnnatiitk  telcacopes,  the 
caloiirs  of  refraction  through  any 
single  glasp  are  rorreiTli^l  by  coni- 
bining  plafia  li^neea  of  liiffrrenl  di«- 

Snraive  powere,  as  crown  clasa  and 
int  gloac.  They  wcro  firar  mnde 
bv  More  Hall  about  1723,  and  wire 
mid  by  Dolland  in  17B7,  The  obJL-ci- 
glaaa  lacoinpoicd  of  two  eonvel  len- 
BH  of  crown  glaea,  and  one  concave 
of  flint  glaa,-    ■ '  — - 


.  ■r■e^id^  1  bnia  and  1  nmi. 
The  magnifying  power  of  ■  Ufe- 

-•cope  ia  the  quotient  of  tlia  Ibctl 
I  mgtli  of  the  objecl-gtaas  b;  the  eja- 
tlaaa,  or  one  of  the  eye-glaaaM. 

In  Herachd'aWfootreftectOT,  tin 
nreat  apeculum  waaiB  iiicheidiatna- 
,!i,  3i  inchea  thick,  and  2118  lb*, 
nnd  it  magniRed  6400  limea. 

In  1821,  a  26  feet  reflector,  on  tha 
,iirect  principlo.WBaaet  upat  Oieea- 
wich,  by  Kamagc,  of  Aberdeen. 

The  relative  abcrratiDD  of  glian* 
from  ■  apherical  fisure  ia  in  a  piano 
ixinvex  4t  timea  ila  thicknof.  A 
convei  lena  whoae  aidea  am  1  and 


The  beat  form  of  a  Itnt  ia  a  don- 
Ide  c<uivei,  wfaoao  radii  are  I  and  fi. 
The  1  being  towaida  parallel  raya  the 
nberration  ia  but  !.tt7,  bnl  the  6  to- 
warda  Ihem  makea  il  3.411. 

Spherical  ebermlion  ia  avoided  by 
1  iena,  pari  o(  an  elliuaoid,  whoaa 
freatcr  axia  ia  the  index  of  refrac- 
lion,  and  the  dielance  of  the  fou  1. 
The  aceond  aurfate  being  concava, 
t'hoae  centre  is  the  other  focua  of  iba 
lamo  apheiiod.  Alio,  if  one  aur 
(ace  ia  plane  and  the  other  part  of 
1  h  ypeiooloid,  whoae  erealer  ana 
IB  the  indei  of  refraction,  and  Iha 
distance  of  the  foci  1. 


orownO.liOPT. .0,8695    leloBi 
reflinl  0.4544-0,6081       Th 


With  tw. 
-I.  lens,  e. 


2d  IcndB, 

or  for  30  inchea,  8  inrhcs  and  14.3 
for  the  (unl;  and  12.11  and  29.6  for 
the  accond  lena,  taking  the  fpeci- 
fick  BTBvLty  of  the  flint  gInM  ai  3,354. 
and  the  roiir)  of  rcfriteiion  in  ihi 
two,  aa  I  to  1,666.  In  eye-glasw-s, 
ibeconcBvc  abould  be  ciown  and  thi 
tonvri  dine,  IhofirBl  0.61,  the  ae- 
cond  0.6  S;  and  the  third  0.64  mul- 
iii,lird  by  Ihc  focal  length  :  nnd  in 
d'Hible  eyc-Rla»eB,  0,32  and  0.529. 

Only  46  of  100  raya  reach  the  ey ! 
pure  after  two  rcflpctiona  by  a  Iclc- 
tcoiic,  and  ihpaeby  the  eye-Blaaann 
'laducod  a*  100  10  96,  or  to  42. 

The  ipeculumi  of  rcBcciing  lelc- 


_'Ope  rnablea  us  to  de- 
«.  ,,«.iiuoi     tect  animniculc  the  10000  of  an  inch 
lotiKi  and  if  half  aa  broad  and  thick, 
.2^)3  .0.3S3  I  ncnhickinch  would  contain  10000  X 
1000  X  20000  =  4  niillions  ofmil- 
>na,  yet  moving  and  perfect 
The   bigheat   leneca   of  Level- 


I  inch.    They  r 


wilh  imporlanl  functions  in  ibr 
blood,  the  chyme,  the  chyle  tb« 
lymph,  the  milk,  the  pna,  Ac.  II 
also  diaplava  globutea. equally  aetiva 
in  vrgetablc  oTfrana.     Animatinn  ip- 
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bogio  iritb  I  glohule,  called  I  binaiioii*  with  cubon   ■ 

atUrmo,  ■  tranipireal point    mittar. 

inth  the  micioKope.   uid      whiialighii.  sannponnd  of  m»- 
«.Bgi«ii™».  !nvdegree«ofMcnementwbBnp»». 

""   'n  IBTl,  meMorM  leyeD  ,  ed  ihro  -    -    —       -      ■        ' 


:  Jrom  Ihe  prUm,  and  101 
vug  and  2|  wide.  He  deter- 
he  red  la  be  15,  the  anage 
rellow  40,  Ihe  gre<:n  60,  the 
the  indieo  40,  and  viulet  SO, 
3S2:  Ihchole  actmilling  Ihe 
lag  one-ihitd  of  an  inch  in 
r.  The  hghl  eonBimal  of  an 
luniber  of  circlca  oi  shadea, 
«  lints  were  wdiacritoinaied 
Onmaldi  had  previouslv 
i  the  aanie  colaun  and  had 
-ed  dial  ihe  hole  geaeiales 
M  coloura  by  pnasing  near 
lie*  creatine  fringea  wiihin, 

being  51^  Ihe  nines  of  the  sz- 
i)r»  were  77  and  7a 
a  linee   appeared    thai  Iha 
depend  on   ihe  siie  of  Iho 
ina  Dri.  YounE,    BreirBier, 


a"£ole  rt 


ste 


aubjccted  to  obLque  refr 

■re  aeperated  into  an  ol 

ia  red,  wilh  ahadcs  to  orange;  ineo 
wifh  ihadeB  to  yellow;  then  with 
ahadee  to  greeny  ihen  wilh  rhadei 
ID  blue ;  Ihen  lo  indigo  ;  and  than  14) 
violel  and  negalioo. 

In  thejiriamatickapectium,  Tiolel 
rars  indjeale  heat,  as  1,  green  aa  ^ 
fellow  as  8,  and  red  aa  16 1  beyond 
the  red,  no  pecullur  action  exiau. 
Some  philosophcra  uciibe  Ihe  co- 
loura  to  ihia  difference  of  intenaitr ; 
and  henoa  painters  call  blue  cold, 
green  aoft,  yellow  rich,  and  red 
warm.    Husiciana  have  limilar  no- 


nch  bfvon 


,)ighi 


23.  blue  36,  and  '  heyond,  blaekenrd  muriate  of  sd^er, 
I  luu  pans,  with  a  alripe  of  and  a  little  beyond,  and  when  black- 
[Dal  only  lo  ],  Hence  ened  at  ihet  end,  il  waa  realored  10 
measure  ia  incotrecL  The  the  red  end.  In  violet,  phosphorus 
is  one  degree.  emitted  while  fumes  in  (he  red,  but 

■~aa   anvated   in  the  violsl.    Hoii- 
bini    and    Hra.    Somerrille   haTs 
i,iagnetiiedneedleBint]ieTiolelrar*. 
..       I'    ■   -'nlS     ,   Dr."  WoUaston  added   othar  facts, 

.1  to  propor- 1  ^"^  eitraordmarr  ezpenmenta  of 
crown  glaas  i  Fraunhofer  make  ine  red  tuid  olhsr 
L.  1.,...     ._  I  rays  of  ihe  prism,  in  aacoads,  (ram 


■  .139;  nuoi 
ibul  .312;  warn  . 
ck  acid  .031. 


ihe  green  and  the  hlue. 
isa  the  boundary  is    mucn 
ha  red  ;  bul  in  rock  crystal 


iting  power  is  greater  be- 
:he  ydlow  and  Ihe  ereen. 
el  approaches  to  hlackneas. 


Olher       Dia- 
Red  cols,  peraion 
Crown  glasi  ...  361 . .  1336=1697 

Flint  do 437  . .  1726=2163 

Water 306  ..  1399=1703 

O.  turp.,  no  violet  626  . .  2060=2685 
Aloohol,  do.  ...  396  . .  11ZE=IS20 


ulph.  t 


).  380.  , 


=^1630 


He  found  five  coloura,  hul  only  foul 
in  the  lait  bodies;  but  he  diacoversd 
that  the  entire  spectrum  wsa  croastd 
hy  black  linea,  of  which  he  counted 
B90  from  the  extreme  red  to  the  Ti- 
olel. 
The  polsriisd  pancSa  ot  ItAui 


Tha  inMMilr  of  lioht  ww  in  <he 
nd  2,  in  (h«  onng*  %  in  ihe  yellow 
■nd  greoi  IHL  in  ibe  blue  32,  ui  Iha 
indigv  1&  uui  TNld  3. 

Verr  (Kin  platM  of  irsnaparani 
liodiM  booonu  oalouNd,  and  Ihe 
thiruwM  Uwk,  n  h  to  relbci  no 
lighi;  wtak^aoeotdiiiiWUiicfeneu, 
i£t  Tuioua  oolaan  ■!«  prodsew. 
Whan  convex  laiWM  an  naed  to  pro- 
duce IheM  thin  plntM^  bjr  laring 
them  on  each  other  cdoiind  tnja 
are  produced.  IV  coloar*  prndnocd 
by  reflection  and  tniMnuMion,  tsktn 


'  accordine  lo  EHu,  gi 
n,  and  linloli  hydros 
le  part*  docompoae 
light,  end  abaorb  aoioa  an 
olherB)  an  oiygcn  body  cO 
iih  hydrogen,  and  refl«ci 
Qcl  the  oouirary  with  olhc 
hydrogen  atiuowbere  aba 
.c  inil  lefloci*  blue,  ind 
nd  a  niltugi-n  absorb*  red 


uiauraoi  DoaKBUB] 
■me  princnde  ••  lb 

aa  ratUnnaaa of  til 


Eromiheecdtn^  •leaam 

pendieular  raya. 

1.  Blaik  .....  White 

3.  Blue Yellow 

3.  While   ....  Black 
«.rdlow' Tiolat 

5.  Red Blue 

6.  ViolBt White 

.  Yellow 


.  R^ 


•nd  BO  through  eeven  aence. 

Thethickoesa  oronewaa  <he  m3- 
lioDlh  of  on  inch,  and  in  wbIoi  )lha ; 
and  of  %  2>,  bdJ  in  waut  If  i  mc 
fcr  No.  T,  1B|  millionlh,  and  11^. 
They  mpett  to  be  eKplninwl  by  tht 
Jateniuiiationa  of  Dr.  Young  and  M. 
niiunhofer,  and  lo  arise  5oin  ll 
•■laol  of  wavel.  Newlon,  in  h 
eharaderietick  way,  atcribed  Ihci 
M  BU  of  eaay  rcMora  and  una. 

A«  mmate  bodie*  inako  coloured 
lingB,  which  inrreaae  inversely 
the  bodies,  Dr.  Young  conlriTed  _.. 
Briamtlrr  lo  tneasiire  sitch  bodies 
and  smalt  fibres.    He  thus  doti 
mined  tbal  ihpeeedotlyoopndhim 
the  10500  of  an  inch,  or  %.h  on  I 
•Cale,   every  pun  of  which   is  t 
lOOedi  of  an  inch.    The  ntome 
milk  ware  S,  ot  ihe  ftWOih  of    .. 
inch)  of  human  blood  T;  offLhroflof 
«Ut  l!i  of  eutlon   19;  of  Saxony 
nol  S3 1  of  South  Down  2S  Eo  39, 
ooatSB  wool  6a 


tfaieklMi 

ft  thai  the  siicB  of  the  au 

be  inferred  Irom  their  oo 

Newton's  deta.    To  green 

I  atoms  the  16  million 

,    To  scarlets  the  19  n 

jranges  the   IT  millio 

, ^w  the  16  miliiontk.    ^ 

greens  the  t&  millionlh.     I 

Cnrplee  Ihe  14  and  1!  mittio 
lue  (he  SJ-  millionth.  Pu 
ru  silver,  the  B  milltontl 
whiUs  arc  from  15  u>  ihi 
lionth.  Blnck  varies  fror 
miUiontha  of  sn  inch.    Th 

LbIo  wqwrimenls  of  1 
prove  that  the  gr«Ti  colour 
arises  from  ihcir  nitrogen  i 
thai  red  coloure  arise  fron 
and  indigo  and  violet  &0l 


mieol  character  of  the  local 
(phorra  of  ibeir  atoms  and  intenli' 
cea.  Blnck  has  small  atoms  and 
absortaa  li^t — while,  large,  aod  re- 
Bbtiii  ii     Reds  are  of  oxygen  cha- 


ilsT  light  blocfcena  n 

r,  bul  in  the  apecttum 

!<-.  Rnd  blue  rays  effel 

nds,    and   the    red   ol 

itea,  and  the  effect  is  n 

beyond  ihe  violet  end.    C 

im  is  said  lo  show  contra 

Biiffbn  comhinw!  plane , 

irs  only  6  inches  by  B,  an 

M  on  Ore  a  inTTod  beech 

feel  diMsnl,     With  9B  at 

wiih  ll2Bll3afefl;  with 

teei;  with  1  IB  at  200  fee 

melted  all  the  metals  a 

Concave  burning  tnir 
b««n  made  of  great  rise  a 
liiey  co'icentroie  the  an 
at  half  thn  focal  length. 


irwoiiil6ieeoiide,onJaUieill3M-  Tltsa  .171  rtfriuive  power  1.364. 
«U1k1(,  WalerboLlsiniJiK-disiclyiind  ReftacUTovitreouBhuituiuil.34,  >i  ' 
maponlea,  wuod  fluun  Id  a  mo-  oquiuUH  1.3T' 
Belli,  pimuce  llDnr!  Ii«co-iiig«  gEota, 
Mrtb  fellow  or  grHngUaK 
I  TlieTuU  muon  producca  no  Iici!. 
'e  wr>od  or  pnatvLunnl,  gilt 

^  «B  guod  »  fuLUli 


d  poluihcd  iL 


Parker  mode  a  glass  lens  3  Cetl  in 
iamtttt  Willi  G  Im  y  inches  (oeue 
ind  3)  inchtia  tfaick  BI  tbo  i^tintre. 
ItJtWMslBle  in  2  Beronda,  pirn  mild, 
plaiinii,  nickrl,  andinaiiran  in:<  ae- 
conda,  pine-  nlvcr  in  4  euconde,  peb- 
'^^  barjies,  and  Uva,  in  T  seoonda, 
.1  _-.■  !.__  J —  -■-  ..,  Bpcond«, 


.nick 


uid  bar 

one  in  £B  stconJf. 

cUv,Comialitaioi)rBloae,and  rfai 

boidilqlar  in  a  minulu. 
I        Gold    retauiai  its  nteinllick  aiaii 

ihoiieli  PipoanJ  for  hours.  WwJg 
I  »-ood"B  pyroiniiiieiil  clay  ran  iiii. 
I     white  cnnniel  in  a  few  aeronds.  Thi 

I  TbcHTiwere  oonceQirated  abnu' 
ibOO  timCfl  if  the  Ibcia  waa  ihi 
iluarter  cif  an  ineh  in  dinmelcr. 

Onp  of  the  Uoal  nurioua  fpccula. 
lions  ID  ooiural  {ihilowtphy  it  tha 
I  DfeonecniraCing  or  muliiplrlng  ilii 
I  luluf  ibenui  t>7pliim  mirToti,Mri 
ate  mirnira,  Or  convex  lenses.  Al 
one  plain  miiroT  rsflectBlhcltralnf 
lli«  sun,  so  tbe  relleiniDti  of  two, 
liimofinoTesu^nienlsihehi'ni.  In 
lUs  WAy  Archlmcdet^dnit  I'he  Bo- 

nan  fleel  bI   SyrBciiBe;    and    An- 

nople  desciibeB  the  method,  BndH) 
does  Ltnniird  Di^cs.  who«Totenn 
tlinthcnflgn  of  Eliiabeih  ant  B»- 
•ma  thtt  he  Bred  bodies  bBlfs  mile 
dialani. 

A  plain  mimir  of  haJf  ihe  length 
shows  ibe  whole  body. 

^Iis  erratslline  Irnn  in  ihe  human 


aiisfion   Jirougli  'be   d 

fruin  the  lun  lo  in*  eanh, 
til  in  nmctheL'BTih  Inila  nrhn 
20  iniimI«B  of  n  degree,  cr^„ 
iherralion  frani  ita  rrueplac 

Liglil  u  *ll  cITgcI  of  vtuioui  ei- 
ri  It'll  le  [Its  bEeideBi.-i>ni)UB  lion.  Fns- 
ionprudiicea  il,  and  pbaaphori  pio- 
liicu  it,  anow,  diBinoiiid,  Uie  Bolog- 
la  iitijne  appKBr  to  absorb  and  radi- 
itell;  Bonii:  comhiiuiliaiia  evolve  it, 

ind  Bume  pkjts  five  dnehf*.  Rub- 

ling  the  eyes  in  ine  daik.  and  thdr 
nRuminiiLuiii    produce     Aa^beB    of 

Jight.    Shcking  litiie  produces  light 

uidgrealtieal. 
Fiounhofer  has   di  lemiinud   Ihe 

bripadib  atvitLva  of  hglu  to  be  as 


»theedw«beginiohe  vpIIow,  I 
•IWdia  whole  is  likfanibnr. 

The  opdcknerveen  tors  iheflyp 
of  *n  inchlVom  thcBx;«ofiheeve 
«i  (he  nasal  vide.  The  nxta  is  M. 
Tin  Npil  vaiies  wrih  liitht  fram  .13 
M  SI.  Vmw  of  Ihe  Fornu  and 
eryvtalline  .fft.  An.gleol  viiion  taken 
in  by  the  flsed  eye  111)  degrees. 
Diameter  of  a  femnle  crvtlnlline 
taken  by  Dr.  Brewaier  .J7B,  Ihick- 


.  .DOCOI!)li 
.00001692 
.  .00001372 


In  various  culuLra,  ihenfurr, 
jcrl  lese  ihanhotf  ihateiiiensuiTB. 


rlipMS    nf   Jupilei 


of    the 


Jiipi'ir'a  orbil. 

I.idlii  n  paraine  itarongh  bodiea 
diwB  nolincresae  thair  lemperaiure 
and  adds  only  to  lemperaiure  in 
opni|iie  budiea,  or  in  ptopoition  to 

If  Ihe  ipiantily  of  light  whsn  the 
«un  in  vertical  bo  taki'ii  at  T60,  at  TS 
rlearnf  il  will  be  742 :  n1  liO  drgreea 
TIR;  all5de!.Ti-PBG(iti:atI5dpgn.-M 
507;  and  at  10  degrecB  »0. 

The  theory  of  the  rsiiM*  ""a* 


IBp 

■cctint  liy  developed  by  Kq)ler  and 
Descariei  la  diagrmms,  just  such  as 
now  appear  in  books.  Father  Gri- 
maldi  had  aacertained  the  powers  of 
the  prism,  and  jpubli^^d  a  book  rela- 
tive to  its  peculiar  phenomena ;  and 
Newton,  in  repeating  t|ieae  experi- 
ments, made  several  valuable  in- 
ferences, and  pursued  the  subject  so 
as  to  confer  on  opticks  the  character 
of  a  science. 

The  inner  rainbow  has  an  angle  of 
41  dei^rees  from  the  centre  of  the 
solar  axis,  and  is  1  degree  46  minutes 
from  violet  to  red ;  the  outer  bow  is 
52  decrees,  and  3  decrees  12  minutes 
wide  Crom  red  to  violet.  Or,  the  outer 
rainbow  is  52  degrees  to  66  degrees, 
and  the  inner  40  degrees  to  42.5  de- 
gR'es,  the  colours  in  the  two  being 
reversed. 

The  horizontal  moon  and  sun  sur- 

Erise  by  their  apparent  magnitude, 
ut  all  magnitudfes  are  increased  in 
the  horizon ;  the  first  5  dcffrocs  are  ap- 
parently to  the  eye  equal  to  10  or  15 
at  50  or  60  degrees  of  elevation,  and 
the  first  15  degrees  fill  a  spuce  to  the 
eye  egual  to  a  third  of  the  quadrant. 
This  18  evidently  owing  to  the  habit 
qf  sight,  for  with  an  accurate  instru- 
ment, the  measure  of  5  degrees  near 
the  horizon  is  equal  to  5  degrees  in 
the  zenith,  and  if  the  ansle  of  the 
sun  or  moon  be  taken,  either  with  a 
tube  or  a  micrometer,  when  they  ap- 
pear to  the  eye  so  large  in  the  hori- 
zon, the  measure  is  identical  when 
they  arc  in  the  meridian,  and  appear 
to  the  eye  and  mind  to  be  but  naif 
the  size.  There  are  two  causes  for 
this  mistake^  one,  that  we  infer  dis- 
tance from  intervening  objects,  and 
also  size  from  brightness;  and  the 
angle  beinc  the  same  and  the  bright- 
ness less,  the  mind  treats  it  as  an  ob- 
ject farther  off,  but  of  a  given  size, 
and  therefore  sees  it  larger. 

Transformation  of  visual  colours  : 

A  square  of  red,  long  viewed,  pro- 
duces a  light  green  border,  and  after- 
wards a  square  of  light  green, — 

White  produces  black,  and  black 
white. 

Rf.»d,  blue purple,  green 

Blue,  yellow  ••  ••  green,  red 

A  wheel  painted  in  prismatick  pro- 

Sortion  requires  80  dejn'ees  violet,  40 
egrees  indigo,  60  degrees  blue,  60 
degrees  green,  43  degrees  yellow,  27 
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degrees  orange,  46  degnes  rad ;  aS 
if  nnj  colour  is  ukoi  out  ami  Uw 
wheel  turned,  the  reuMumng  colou 
isatrasMfonnedcoknu-Maoove.  It 
is  ascribed  to  the  aubeeqnent  mmp 
biUty  of  the  nenrea  firat  ailected,  by 
which  they,  as  it  were,  take  no  oog- 
nizance  of  the  same  colour  wboi 
mixe^  with  others.  It  is  altogetbe? 
a  curious  subject  and  ably  diacusaed 
in  Brewater'a  Cyclopedia.  In  m- 
eral,  the  new  colour  is  removed  iialf 
way  in  the  spectrum,  as  thon^ 
there  were  two  spectra  one  begin- 
ning at  the  middle  of  the  other. 

Refraction  appears  to  be  a  Tariety 
of  reflection,  and  a  continuity  of  rs- 
flection,  from  atoms  to  atoms  in  a 
medium  called  transparent  The 
li^ht  illumines  the  whole  mas8|  bat  a 
pnncipal  ray  prevaila,  and  the  law  of 
the  reflections  is  called  the  law  of  ita 
refraction. 

The  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence 
being  one,  the  jpines  of  the  angles  of 
refraction  are  in  constant  ratios,  as 
under,  in  the  following  bodies : — 

Chromate  of  lead 2.974 

Diamond 2.766 

Melted  Sulphur 2,149 

Glass,  three  lead,  one  flint  ••  •  2.028 
Glass,  two  lend,  one  sand**  ••  1.997 
Glass,  two  lead,  one  flint  ••  ••  1.630 

Glass,  one  lead,  one  flint 1.787 

Glass,  three  lead,  four  flint  •*  •  1.732 

Glass,  one  lead,  two  flint 1.724 

Oil  of  Cassia 1.641 

Common  flint  glass 1.605 

Quartz,  ordinary  ray 1.548 

Quartz,  extraordinary  ray  •  ••  1.538 

Plate  glass 1.542 

Crown  gloss   1.534 

Crown  glass  (common) 1.525 

Oil  of  turpentine 1.476 

Olive  oil 1.470 

Sulphunck  acid 1.440 

Alcohol 1.374 

Ether 1.358 

Salt  water 1.343 

Crystalline  humour, 1.384 

Water 1.336 

Ice 1.310 

Tobaaheer llH 

Air 1.00027C 

Vacuum equal 

The  refraction  of  gases,  air  being 
1,  is  per  Dulong,  oxygen  .924  j  hy- 
drogen .47 ;  nitrogen  1.1)2  j  carbonick 
acid  1.526;  olefiant  2.302;  chlonne 
2.628. 

Hydrogen   or   inflammable  mb 
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veiling  from  the  luminous  body  with 
a  velocity  of  a  million  of  miles  in 
five  seconds ! 

Polarized  light  is  never  derived 
from  the  light  of  combustion,  or  any 
artificial  flume ;  only  by  reflection, 
by  transmission  through  plates,  or 
throufi;h  crystals,  which  proiducc  clou- 
bic  refraction. 

The  test  of  polarized  light  is,  that 
it  refuses  to  be  reflected  bv  the  sur- 
face of  a  transparent  body  when  it 
is  incident  at  annngle  of  56  degrees, 
and  in  two  positions  which  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  discovered 
by  turning  the  surface  round  the  ray. 
The  angle  of  incidence  for  water  is 
52  degrees,  45  minutes. 

All  the  light  is  reflected  which  falls 
on  water  at  an  anj^le  of  4B  degrees, 
28  minutes ;  and  at  the  angle  of  53 
degrees  it  is  polarized.  In  common 
crown  trlass  it  is  all  reflected  at  41 
degrees  49  minutes;  and  polarized 
when  rt'flecttKi  at  56  degrees,  45  ini- 
nutes.  Diamond,  68  degrees;  air, 
46  degrees ;  and  rock  crystal,  57  de- 
grees 22  minutes. 

It  is  rationally  doubted  whether 
the  qualities  assigned  to  li^ht  by 
someexpehmentalistsof  polarization, 
&^.  &c.  exist  in  the  light,  for  all  the 
circumstances  may  be  as  clearly  ex- 
plained by  considering  light  as  mere 
power,  subject  to  simple  reaction, 
and  then  varied  reactions  of  diHerent 
bodies,  atmospheres  and  forms,  are 
considered  as  producing  the  several 
eflec»8. 

Fraunhofer  in  his  optical  experi- 
ments, made  a  machine  in  which  he 
could  draw  32,900  lines  in  an  inch 
breadth. 

There  are  7700  veins  in  an  inch  of 
coloured  mother  of  pearl.  Iris  orna- 
ments of  all  colours  are  made  by 
lines  on  steel  from  2000  to  the 
10000th  part  of  an  inch. 

Impressions  on  the  eye  arc  perma- 
nently continuous  which  are  re- 
peati'tl  seven  times  in  a  second,  and 
on  this  is  founded  the  rotatory  toy 
called  the  Thaumatrope. 

Looming  high,  mirage,  fata  mor- 
gana, &.C.  arise  from  tne  air  at  dif- 
ferent heights  being  of  unequal  re- 
fraction, hy  which,  rays  fmm  dis- 
tant objects  are  bent  downwards  to 
the  eye  of  the  spectator,  ao  xVi^iuVy 


of  equal  density  refract  from 
two  lowven  times  more  than  others. 

Taking  the  atmospherick  refrac- 
tkm  at  unity,  then  the  refraction  of 

Hydrogen..  (^"8°  } 6^61436 

Do. Berzelius  ••••  -7.0335 

According  to  Brewster,  the  index 
of  reftvction  is  the  tangent  of  its  an- 
gle of  polarization. 

Of  1000  rays  of  incident  light  on 
water  at  an  angle  of  80  degrees,  333 
ire  reflected  and  the  remainder  re- 
fracted ;  at  60  degrees  65  reflected ; 
tt  40  degrees  22 ;  and  from  30  to  0 
degrees  18.  In  mercury  the  reflec- 
tion is  704  to  40  degrees,  and  even 
666  at  0  deinrees,  double  water  at  80 
degrees,  rlate  glass  at  BO  degrees 
reflects  412,  at  60  degrees  112;  at  40 
depees  34 ;  and  from  30  to  0,  27  to 
25.  At  75  degrees  Lambert  made 
the  refracted  and  reflected  light  equal. 
White  paper  reflects  half  at  45  de- 
grees, ana  water  but  28  of  1000,  and 
glass  but  42.  In  glass  mirrors  535 
tre  reflected,  and  465  absorbed  or 
dispersed.  In  Herschel's  jnirrors 
two-thirds  were  reflected  at  90  de- 
grees. 

Bodies  which  refract  most,  reflect 
most,  or  are  more  splendid.  The  lo- 
cal atmosphere  which  increases  one 
increases  the  other. 

i|  Air  at  less  than  half  a  millionth  of 
1  in  inch  thick,  ceases  to  reflect  light ; 
#ater  at  three-eighths  and  glass  at 
one-third.  At  72  millitrnths  air  re- 
flects wliite,  water  at  58  milliunihs, 
ind  glass  at  50  million ths,  according 
to  Newton. 

The  double  refraction,  or  double 
picture  of  an  object,  which  is  pre- 
sented through  calcareous  spar,  is 
ascribed  by  Huygens  to  light  pass- 
ing through  those  bodies  in  a  sphe- 
roidal form  instead  of  circular,  as  in 
other  solid  transparent  l>odics.  His 
various  discovencs  in  opticks  were 
made  about  the  year  1650;  and  he 
tenches,  that  light  consists  of  uncju- 
lations  produced  by  luminous  bodies 
on  the  fluid  which  fllls  all  space. 
The  same  was  the  opinion  of  Buler 
and  many  others.  Descartes  as- 
cribed it  to  a  protrusion  from  atom 
to  atom  in  the  same  uni^'ersal  fluid. 
Newton  taught,  that  they  were  in- 
wunenible  particles  flowing  and  tra- 
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jecu  helow  the  viffuel  horizon,  or  17 
miles  at  Hea,  are  seen  abpve  it.  A 
hot  poker  wiJl  display  the  same  d"- 
feci ;  or  by  looking  at  objects  through 
liquids  of  diiTercnt  refractive  power* 
in  a  glass  vessel. 

A  difference  of  temperature  of  3.6^ 
in  two  places,  creates  irregular  re- 
fractions between  them. 

Water  obstructs  one-half  the  per* 
pcndicular  ravs  of  the  sun  in  17  feet, 
and  one-fourth  in  34  feet ;  and  only 
a  100-thoiisandth  part  reaches  the 
depth  of  300  feet ;  nence  the  bottom 
of  deep  waters  is  in  total  darkness. 

When  the  sea  is  a  blue  colour,  it 
is  deep  watery  and  when  green, 
shallow. 

A  ball  of  lime  ignited  affords  a  very 
strong  light,  equal  in  the  focus  of  a 
mirror  to  numerous  argand  lamps. 

Reflection  is  in  intensity,  as  the 
difference  of  refractive  power  in  the 
media. 

The  smallest  parts  of  bodies  are 
transparent,  ancl  opacity  is  caused 
byiniiltitiKiinous  renections owing  to 
atoniick  B|)aces  or  interstices,  vacant 
or  filled  with  water  or  gas. 

The  smallest  atoms  are  black  or 
too  small  to  reflect  light,  and  this  is 
the  case  when  ihev  arc  less  than  the 
8-miIlionth  part  of  an  inch. 

Bodies  are  transparent,  says  New- 
ton, when  the  pores  arc  so  small  as 
to  prevent  reflection. 

The  luminous  appearance  of  the 
sea  is  ascribed  lo  niicroscopick  mnl- 
lusca  and  the  parts  of  dead  ones, 
which  adhere  to  bodies  immersed. 
On  a  starlight  night  it  appears  like 
varied  reflections  of  the  stars  from 
inclined  surfaces. 

Halos  are  occasioned  by  crystals 
of  ice  in  the  atmosphere,  or  small 
hail  drops  partly  melted. 

Halos  are  about  23i^  degrees  in  di- 
ameter, or  exactly  double. 

The  film  of  a  soap  bubble  about  to 
burnt  is  only  about  three-fourths  of 
the  millionth  of  an  inoh  in  thick- 
nej«P. 

The  photometer  determines  the 
guaniitv  of  sunshine  at  noon  to  be 
from  90°  to  100^  at  midsummer,  and 
mrnul  winter  25o  to  28^  A  northern 
fight  at  noon,  in  summer  is  from  30^ 


to40^i  aud  in  winter  from  10^  to  18f. 
In  gloomy  summer  weftther  ii  if 
from  ny*  to  Ifto,  and  in  winlflr 
only  F. 

One  of  the  most  interestinf  «bId* 
bitions  in  London,  is  Carpenta^i 
room  of  powerfiil  microsoopea,  and  a 
solar  microscope,  in  Lower  Rcfent 
Street 


ELECTRICITT,  GALVAMSlI, 
HAGNETISM. 

All  electrical  action  is  withont  dift 
surface  of  what  is  called  the  oon- 
ductor,  or  in  the  space  between  two 
opposed  conductors;  and  a  con- 
ductor is  as  powerfiil  if  made  of  jrill 
tissue  paper  as  of  solid  gold.  Tlw 
conductor  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  boun- 
dary surface^  the  eleetrick  action  be- 
ing in  the  sjpace  between  two  sor- 
faces.  The  sparks  are  the  men 
effect  of  the  distance  of  the  interme- 
diate space,  beine  a  minimum  at 
the  place  where  tne  spark  is  taken. 
The  light  of  the  spark  arises  firom 
the  recombination  of  the  elements 
which  have  been  separated.  A  brurii 
always  attends  the  discharge  of  posi- 
tive electricity  towards  negative,  and 
a  star  the  contrary. 

The  bodies  which  conduct  electri- 
city, by  becoming  imbued  with  it, 
according  to  the  old  theory,  or  by 
resisting  its  action  like  water  injnetu 
pipes,  according  to  the  new  theory 
arc  as  under  : — 

Metals, 

Dry  charcoal, 

Mineral  acid^ 

Dilute  acids. 

Metal  lick  ores, 

Fluids  and  water, 

Ice  to  13^  below  zero, 

Vegetables  and  animal^ 

Smoke  and  steam, 

Rarefied  air. 

Salts, 

Vapours, 

Natural  earth  andstonei^ 

Powdered  glass. 

The  bodies  that  are  non-con- 
ductors, which  on  one  theory  receive 
no  electricity,  and  on  the  other  db- 
play  its  entire  action,  are  oxydes  and 
nshes,  ice  lower  than  13^  bek>w 
Zero,  hard  silicious  bodies,  porcelain 
and  baked  wood,  air  and  gases,  dry 
skins  and  paper,    oottoo,   fisattMn. 
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ool,  silk,  tfcinii,  and  vitritica- 
rlnsfl,  fdt  and  wax,  Hiilpiuii 
isins,  amber  and  pini-lnc. 
•lies  arc  arranged  in  ilio  de- 
their  conducting  and  elcr- 
iwtir,  for  all  are  ho  ia  variouH 

• 

-lac  is  the  ninat  norfect  non- 
tor,  and  an  exculleni  coating. 

detrrmined  that  subnlanccs 
ict  distinctly  upon  cacii  otlicr 
\Uy,  are  also  eucli  as  act  rliy- 
.  Of  two  nit'tal?.  that  which 
grcatosi  chymical  affinity  for 
,  acquirL'9  ptisitivc  electruity, 
J  oth<?t"  nfgative;  thus,  zinc 
8  positive  with  n?fi.Ti,'nco  to 
1,  lead,  copper,  silver,  gold, 

in  the  order  in  which  they 
*i  and  90  with  each  as  to  the 

In  contacts  of  acids  witli 
the  acids  are  negative,  and 
es  positive. 

icale  of  conductors  ends  with 
tnd  stones,  and  of  non-con- 
begins  with  dry  inctallick 
and  oils.  A  thread  of  guni- 
le  most  perf(H:t  insulation,  U 
ing  equal  to  15  inches  of  dry 
tnd. 

Icctrical  excitement  can  be 
1  by  a  body  m  the  air,  unless 

body  at  a  distance  in  tlic 
r  is  in  an  opposite  state;  and 
temcnt  depends  on  the  siir- 
ot  on  the  substances  of  the 
being  as  powerful  Iietwcen 
iper,  covered  with  {;oI(l  U>(if, 
gold.  These  facts  are  fatal 
he  theories  about  a  fluid  or 
specially  as  it  appears  hyd<s 
xperiments  of  C-ouionib  and 
iBt  the  excitement,  whether 

or  negative,  is  entirely  on 
ace. 

Guericke  first  observed  the 
.nd  lij^hi  of  eloctricitv.  Dr. 
T!t  notice<l  the  resenibfanceof 
ty  to  thunder  and  lightning. 

Leyden  phial  in  electricity 
Kovert-d  by  Von  Klei^it,  of 
f,  about  1744. 

)est  conductors  for  electrical 
esare  flat,  and  opposed  above 
jw  by  others  of  erinal  »\7a\ 
!8t  conductors  to  preserv.? 
'B  are  leaden  gutters,  with 
copper  ridges  connected. 

rumen  Is  both  in  electricity 
ivanism  prove  that  what  is 


called  the  |>ositivu  wire  or  end,  or 
positive  electricity,  nuts  like  an  ucid 
on  blue  vegetable  infusions,  by  con- 
verting  them  into  red ;  and  also  what 
is  called  the  ncj^ativu  end,  has  the 
effect  of  an  ulkiui,  and  converts  the 
blue  hifusion  into  green.  In  Uke 
nianiK-r,  if  the  positive  and  negative 
wires  are  inade  to  act  in  acetate  of 
load,  the  acid  is  neutralized  by  the 
positive  end,  wliile  the  metal  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  nutallick  particles. 
This  is  con^idtred  as  a  proof  that 
what  is  called  positive  electricity  is 
anti-aikalitie  in  its  character;  and 
what  is  calli>d  negative  electricity  is 
anti-acidulous. 

A  simple  calvaiiick  circle  consists 
of  a  plate  of  vine  and  a  plate  of  cop- 
per, with  an  acid  solution  between 
them.  A  power  similar  to  positive 
eliictricity  moving  from  the  copper 
to  the  zinc.  A  cuin pound  circle  is 
when  the  same  combi nation  is  re- 
peated any  number  of  times.  By  the 
process  the  zinc  is  oxydated,  and  ne- 
gative elect  licit  y  is  continually  cir- 
culating from  tlu'  zinc  to  the  copper. 
The  zinc  end  being  called  the  posi- 
tive, and  the  co]ipcr  or  silver  end  the 
ncMtivo  pole;  the  effect  really  being 
from  the  copper  to  the  zinc,  becau.^ 
tiic  two  extra  platrs  at  the  end  of  a 
compound  circle  uresuptrfluous. 

Though  galvanick  and  electrical 
phenomena  arise  fnim  the  same 
caus<>,  the  si'pn ration  of  the  acidulous 
and  iiithimmahle  {irinciples,  yet  fifty 
pair  of  plates  s«;areely  alfect  the  gold 
leaf  electrometer,  and  pith  balls  will 
not  diverge  with  mudi  fewer  than 
10(X),  and  then  exhibit  very  slight 
actiims  and  re-actions,  commonly 
called  attractions  and  repulsions. 

The  light  of  the  stream  which 
pa.«ti?es  from  the  poles  of  the  wires 
when  pointed  with  charcoal,  is  in 
vacuo  of  a  dazzling  purple  colour,  in 
air  various,  and  the  heat  is  so  intense 
that  it  melts  platina,  fuses  quartz, 
lime,  &c.,  and  converts  other  refrac 
tory  substanci.s  into  vafMmr.  If  the 
battiiry  consist  of  100  pair  of  plates, 
about  six  inches  square,  the  licrht  is 
occasioned  by  the  simple  union  of 
the  two  elements,  because  it  takes 
place  in  non-combustible  gases.  All 
the  parts  of  the  apparatus  partake  of 
the  increase  of  tlie  heat,  that  at  the 
poles  being  no  more  than  the  final 
development.    Gold  leaf  buriM  'm\Yi 
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mentoi  that  the  power  of  a  inafi:net  The  curves  produced  round  maf - 

u  of  an  electrical  conductor  does  nets  by  particles  of  steel  dust,  do 

Dot  depend  on  the  quantity  or  solid  not  arise  from  any  current,  but  each 

contents,  but  on  the  extent  of  sur-  particle  acouires  a  north  and  south 

face  presented  to  tho  air.    Thus  a  pole;  and  if  needles  were  employed, 

piece  of  wood  covered  with  thin  lay-  each  woukl  range  itself  in  the  dircc- 

ers  of  maenetick  ore,  and  a  con-  tion  of  the  curve^  and  be  Amnd  to 

ducior  of  silver  paper,  covered  with  liave  acquired  contrary  poles, 

gold  leai;  arc  as  powerful  and  effi-  Magnetick  ore  when  found  has  no 

aent  as  magnets  of  sobd  ore,  or  con-  polarity,  but  acquires  this  property 

dumrs  of  solid  metal  of  equal  su-  [„   the  air,  and  then  is  capable  of 

P*™**-  transferring  it  to  bars  of  steel. 

The  actions  and  reactions  of  the  «              ♦•  i      r  *u         e      ^e 

loadHitone  and  iron  were  known  to  Every  particle  of  the  surface  of  a 

the  ancients,  but  polo  rity  was  not  mognethas  two  poles,  and  the  power 

discovered  lUl  the  12th  century.  The  ^^   ^^*^  5°f,\J*  }^^^    accumulated 

first  mariner's  compass  was  shown  r^*-'  "/  ^^.^^^  **^"^«  operaung  as 

It  Venice  in  1-^60,  by  Paulus  Veno-  ^y  acceleration. 


tU8.  In  China  it  has  been  used  from 
the  earliest  times. 

By  recent  delicate  experiments  of 
.4rago,  &.C.  it  appears  that  all  mctnls 
as  well  as  iron  or  nickel  are  non-ina^- 
neticks;  and  in  nlation  to  eltctn 


In  north  latitudes,  the  south  pole 
of  the  magnet  raises  most  iron  and 
vice  versa. 

Every  bar  of  iron  which  does  not 

lie  in  tne  plane  of  the  magnetick 

equator  is  CBsentinlly  magncnok  I  ur, 

cilv  arc'  like  non-electricks,  rouse-   in  other  words  all  particles  of  iron 

quently  the  identity  of  electricity,   have  a  disposition,  by  some  peculiar 

galvanism,  and  magnetism  as  varied    action  and  reaction,  to  range  thtmi- 

tffects  of  common  caus4:s  set  ms  to   selves  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetick 

be  more  closely  established.  rquator.    If  a  poker  for  example,  be 

T    ,^^o  u  ■  1        J.  simply  held  perpendicular  to  t  lie  ho- 

In  1662  the  magnetick  and  terre.s-   ^-^/^^^-^  ^.ji,  ^^^  ,j^^.  ^^^^j^  ^^^  ■^^ 

final  mendians  coincided  at  London,  ^-^         ^^^^-^-^  magnetism   at  both 

but  since  that  time  the  vana  ion  in-  ^,„j      „,,j  jj  ^.^  occasion  the  north 

ajeased    m   1819    to  24°  1 1    w^st.  poU- of  the  compass  to  reced.   at  its 

^''?oSr'*    observed    at    Lone  on,  \^^,^,^  ^^^j  ^^^j  ^^^^  ^^  approach  to 

ibout  250  y^rs  smce,  the  vanation  ^j,^  ^^^^      j    ^„ j  ^ -^^  ^^^^^     jf  jj 

was    11;^  15'  east,    or    one    point,    be  laid  in  the  plane  of  the  magnet- 
n   BafTin's   Bay  it  is  frogn  forty    -^^  „J,  ^^,j^„  ^„j  ^^^%^-^^ 

to  fifty  decrees  There  is  also  a  ^-in  take  place ;  or,  if  it  be  laid  east 
dailv  vanation  observed  by  Beaufoy  „„^  ^^3,  ^^  ^^e  Une  which  intersects 
of  from  6  mimites  to  15,  and  the  j^^  j^„^  ^f  the  horizon  and  the 
greatest  in  summer.  The  sun  srems,  pianJ^  of  the  magnetick  equators,  no 
therefore,  to  generate  the  delicate  Jetion  takes  place  ;  but  if  while  pcr- 
electncity  which  produces  magnet-  penjicular  to  the  horizon  or  parallel 
*""•  to  the  magnetick  axis,  it  bo  struck 

Tlic  northern  voyagers  agree  that  at  the  ends  with  a  hammer  or  vi- 
there  is  a  magnetick  pole  at  about  brated  by  friction,  then  the  magnet- 
70°  north  lat.  and  9Q''  W.  long. ;  and  ick  action  is  facilitated  or  increased, 
Hanstcen  places  another  in  85  '  N.  and  its  affections  on  a  compass  are 
laL  and  101°  E.  long.  greatly  increased.     On    the   other 

In  Icrland  the  present  variation  hand,  after  beinp  so  excited,  if  struck, 
ii  40°  west ;  and  in  Greenland  51-  on  being  laid  m  the  plane  of  th  ■ 
west ;  at  Petersburgh  8^  west ;  and  inagnetick  equator,  the  excitement 
so  near  as  Stockholm  15^  west ;  instantly  abates, 
while  at  Christiana  it  is  20^  west.  if  a  needle  or  small  bar  of  iron  be 
On  the  western  coast  of  America  it  ^^i  on  the  end  of  the  poker,  and  both 
IS  from  20®  to  35°  cast.  are  ptnick,  the  needle  or  small  bar 

The  magnetick  equator  intersects ;  Nfcome  at  once  a  perfect  needle, 
the  earth^  equator,   and  gives  no   adapted  to  every  purpose  of  a  com 


L 


variation  ot  108  degrees,  125^  175^, 
and  335^,  reckoning  westerly. 


pass.    Thrse  experiments  are  deci- 
sive of  all  the  hitherto  puulvng  pVve 
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nomena  of  magnetism.  Forifwc 
flnqypoM  that  there  is  some  circnUr 
tioa  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetick 
equator,  and  that  iron,  as  the  only 
non-ma|rnetick  or  impemoos  body, 
by  reaction,  produces  a  foree  tending 
to  conformity,  then  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  explaining  all  the  pheno- 
mena, and  all  the  supposed  attrac- 
tions and  repulsions  of  magnetism. 


ASTRONOMY. 

Tlic  British  Museum  contains  the 
original  work  of  Copernicus  on  the 
Solar  system.    Its  title  is — 

"  NiCOLAl    COPESXICI   TOBIEIfSIB 

de  Revolctionibvs  Obsiitm  cceles- 
tium  Libri  vi. — Habes  in  hoc  <^>e- 
reiam  recens  nato,  &,  aedito  studiose 
lector,  Motus  Stellarum,  tam  fix- 
arum,  quam  erraticarum  cum  ex  uc- 
teribus,  cum  etiam  ex  rccentibus 
obseruationibus  rcstimtus  :  &>  noois 
insuper  ac  admirabilibus,  hypothe- 
sibus  oniatos.  Habes  etiam  Tabulas 
expeditisimas  ex  quibiis  eosdem  ad 
quodius  tempus  quam  faciili  me  cal- 
cularc  potens.  Lgitur  eme,  lege, 
fruere. 

NorembcriE^  spud  Joh.  Petreium, 
Anno  M  D  XLIII. 

It  is  dedicated — 

Ad  Sanctisimum  Dominum  Pav- 
LVM  III.  Pontificiem  Maximvm. 

And  there  is  a  laudatory  letter 
NicoLAvs  ScHONSERoivf;:,  Cardinalis 
Capuanus,  Nicolaro  Copernico,  S. 
dated  Rome,  calend.  Novembris, 
anno  M  D  XXXVI. 

It  is  a  small  folio  of  19G  paces,  full 
of  diagrams,  and  well  printod  at  the 
expense  of  the  Cardinal. 

The  first  recorded  observatory 
was  on  the  top  of  the  temple  of  Be- 
lus;  the  tomb  of  Osymandias,  in 
Gj^ypt,  was  another,  and  it  con- 
tained a  eolden  circle  200  feet  in  dia- 
meter :  that  at  Benares  was  at  least 
as  ancient  as  these.  The  first  in 
Europe  was  at  Cassel  in  1661 ;  that 
of  Tycho  Brahc  was  the  second  in 
157G,  at  Uraniburg.  The  next  was 
at  Greenwich  in  1675,  and  contains 
a  transept  circle  by  Trough  ton  ;  a 
transit  instrument  of  eight  feet,  by 
Bird  ;  two  Mural  ouadranu  of  eight 
feet,  and  Bradley's  zenith  sector. 
The  telescopes  arc  40  and  60  inch 


achiunmtick%  and  a  u  fiMt 
tor :  there  is  also  a  liuiioiis  t 
obsGura;  and  FUmatBad  hadadaip 
well  now  filled  op.  Ilia  Paris  ol^ 
servatory  was  Imilt  in  1667 1  that 
of  Btflin  in  1711t  that  of  Nnna- 
berg  in  1678;  that  of  Bdogaa  m 
1714;  and  that  of  Pisa  in  1730;  dul 
of  Utrecht  in  1690;  that  of  CopflB- 
hagen  in  1666;  that  of  Stockholm  ia 
1746 ;  and  that  of  Lisbon  in  172& 
Latterly  every  university  has  had  ili 
observatory ;  and  thovarealao  sevs- 
ral  private  ones  scattered  over  Eurapa 
and  the  United  States.  The  latitiias 
and  longitudes  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal observatories  are  as  under : — 

Greenwich  51023'  39'  First Meridiaa 

Paris 48  60  14      2  20  16  E. 

Gottingen-61  31  60     9  66  30  E. 

BerUn 62  31  46    13  22  16  & 

Dublin-  -63  23  13     6  20  30  W. 
Edinburgh  66  67  67     3  10  21  W. 

Upsal 69  61  30    17  39    OS. 

Petcrsbur.  69  66  23    30  18  46  E 
Pekin 39  64  13  116  27  46  E 

The  Antiquitv  of  astronomy  de- 
pends on  the  following  data: — 

1.  The  Hindoos  assert  the  record 
of  observations  3102  years  bdfore  the 
Christian  era,  L  e.  754  years  before 
Moses's  deluge  in  2348  B.  C. ;  and 
these  observations  agree  with  the 
most  accurate  modem  tables,  in* 
eluding  the  corrections  of  refined 
theory. 

2.  The  Chaldeans  had  made  ob* 
servations  which  extended  1903  years 
before  the  taking  of  Babylon  by 
Alexander,  i.  e.  2'^3  B.  C,  or  within 
100  years  of  Moses's  deluge. 

3  The  Egyptians  claimed  488S3 
years  of  observations  which,  by  mis- 
take may  have  been  called  ]reara,  b^ 
Diodorus,  instead  of  moons,  ana  if 
so,  this  gives  a  date  of  3900  years 
B.C. 

4.  Then  the  Persians  go  back  to  the 
period  when  Aldebaren  was  on  tia 
equinox,  now  advanced  two  signs 
7^  20*,  which  would  have  been  in 
3018  B.  C. 

6.  Tlie  Chinese  assert  that  Fohi  m 
2753  B.  C.  constructed  astronomies 
tables,  and  that  in  2697  Hoangd 
made  an  armillary  sphere  and  they 
record  a  conjunction  of  tlie  ftvs 
planets  which  really  happened  in 
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6.  The  Zodiack  of  Tentyra  places 
the  equinox  in  the  middle  of  Aqua- 
nns  which  indicatee  an  advance  of 
two  fligns  16^  »nce  its  formation, 
lod  carries  us  back  to  36U0  B.  C. 

The  science  must  also  have  been 
long  progressing  to  a  state  in  wliieh 
it  recorded  these  formal  observa- 
tions. 

The  earliest  Hindoos  practised  tri- 
gonometry and  sexagesimal  arith- 
ineiick,  and  Uught  that  the  earth 
was  spherical,  turned  on  its  axis, 
&c.  'Ihey  then  took  latitudes  and 
ion^;itudcs,  know  the  diameter  of  the 
earth  to  be  ItiOO  yojaiius,  and  the 
moon's  distance  51570,  or  32  diame- 
ters. 

In  one  yug  they  say  the  Sun,  Mer- 
cury and  >  enus.  or  8urya,  Budho, 
■na  Sucra  make  4320U00  rcvolu- 
tioos. 

the  Hindoos  call 

The  Sun Surya, 

Mercury Buuhai 

Venus     J^iicra, 

Mars      Mangala, 

Jupiter   Vrihiispati, 

Saturn   Sani, 

Moon      Chandra. 

It  seems  probable  that  Aristarchus 
readjusted  the  zodiacal  signs,  for  the 
prosent  advance  of  29  degrees  carrien 
us  back  2033?  years,  near  the  Rge  of 
Aiistarchus.  The  Bahmcc  and  Vir^fo 
determine  the  equinox  and  harvest, 
and  accord  beyond  nil  question. 

Bail] V  maintains,  from  oriental  re- 
cords, tnut  astronomy  was  ciUtivatcd 
in  Egypt  and  Chaldea  28(10  B.  C.  In 
Persia  3209.  In  India  3101,  and  in 
China  2952. 

Job,  Hcsiod  and  Homer  mention 
■everal  of  the  constellations. 

The  Rojral  Library  at  Paris  con- 
tains a  Chinese  chart  of  the  hoavrns 
made  about  600  B.  C,  in  which  14»H.i 
stars  are  correctly  insert^].  Besides 
the  Pekin  Gazette,  the  trovommont 
publish  an  annual  calendar,  in  which 
the  lu^ky  and  unlucky  days  arc  in- 
serted, and  what  may  be  done,  and 
what  refrained  on  those  days.  In 
tl-eir  astronomy  they  divide  the  zo- 
diack into  12  signs  and  28  eonste  lln- 
tions;  and  time  into  periods  uf  60 
years,  instead  of  our  centuries,  and 
niorevolutibns  of  10,900  year£>  in- 


troduced by  Taotse  1500  B.  C,  and 
evidently  referring  to  the  revolution 
of  the  line  of  Aps^ides,  when  the  Pe- 
rihelion and  Aphelion  interchange 
thuir  positions.  They  were  very  an- 
cient topographers  ;'wc  refer  map 
making  to  the  Uiii  century;  but 
there  exists  a  ninp  uf  China  made 
1000  B.  C,  wliieh  nearly  accords 
with  the  actual  surveys  made  I>y  tlio 
Jesuits  in  1700  A.  C. 

The  Astrologers  of  Babylon  are 
stated  to  have  prestmted  ^Mexander 
with  astronomical  observations  dur- 
ing 430000  years.  But  this  was  likely 
to  l>e  an  error  o(  ignorant  re])orter8 
who  mistook  a  celestial  period  fixed 
bv'  nuiltiplieation  for  an  observation. 
Twenty  revolutions  of  the  line  of 
.'Vpsidcs  make  up  this  period,  and 
perhaps  they,  with  the  Hindoos, 
might  maintain  there  had  been  20,  as 
matter  of  tradition  or  conjecture;  or 
it  means  moons  or  days. 

The  Egyptians  allege],  that  in 
4^853  years,  (probably  moons)  the 
period  from  Vulcun  to  Alexander, 
they  had  accurately  observed  373 
(>clipses  of  the  sun,  and  832  of  the 
moon. 

The  Persian  astronomers  recorded 
their  obs<.Tvalions  3000  yenrs  before 
Christ,  when  Aldfbarnn  and  Antares 
Were  in  the  eouinoxen,  and  Keguliis 
and  the  Soulticrn  Fish  in  the  st)l- 
sticcs,  or  exactly  N.  S.  K.  and  W. 
which  agrees  with  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes. 

The  Phomieinns  sailed  by  the  stars 
in  the  f  Jreat  and  Little  Bear. 

In  2752  Fohi  ma<le  astronomical 
tabhrs,  and  in  26i>7,  the  fixity  of  the 
Polar  Star  letl  to  thp  invention  of 
th(;  armillary  sphere  by  Vuehl  In 
2313  Chueni  began  his  reign,  and  in 
his  time  the  Chinese  record  the  visi- 
ble conjunction  of  five  planets,  which 
by  raleulati(»n  actually  took  place  in 
2449.  All  the  fundamental  elements 
of  astronomical  calculation  appear 
to  have  be*»n  aci^uired  by  them  long 
before  the  Christian  era.  In  the  8tn 
century  B.  C.  thcv  had  a  catalogue 
of  '2bpO  stars,  t^hey  divided  the 
fcliptiik  into  365.25  parts,  and  made 
the  obliquitv  24",  which  carries  back 
tile  period  41  centuriis,  the  serulnr 
diminution  being  50",  or  fo  2200 
B.C. 

The  Indian  tables  of  great  av\v\qu\\v) 
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make  the  tnipicai  jtmr  wiihin  I'  59* 
of  our  best  cabiea.  And  aUwr  mblca» 
•nunlly  accmrmie.  appear  to  Bailly. 
Playiair.  and  ocher  antiioritiei^  to 
bave  b«efl  conatmctad  3102  BL  C. 
One  M'  thar  ao^acka  piacea  Aldeba- 
ran  4*)^  beftm  the  verbal  eqoinoa; 
which  camea  it  barck  to  3163  R 


jaetile 


iniha 


IB 


CO  tha  adaMBt.  ~  Bn  K^ 
lar'a  appronoiaiB  bw  that  mt 
fqaaraa  at  the  tiflMauaas  thecdka 
of  the  diatancea,  and  Fctmat  tai 
Hooke'a  law,  chat  iha  Ibicea  wn  m 
i3  R  C. !  the  aqnarea  of  ilia  diatanrwL  «9 
Other  minodencea  are  aatoniahina, .  Ions  aurrire  Newtoii'%  and  aH  kp 
and  pro^e  the  Len^^th  of  ifaiHr  obaef-    pucHeaea. 

vir..»na  by  ihe  pertisction  of  their  in-  Copenucua  dcMnribea  attracim  n 
»rruments  in  the  epoch  of  .^doni.  '■  ^q^  appetice  or  appetence,  which  the 
ThiM  the  place  of  the  nin  agrees  with  Creator  impreaaed  on  all  parta  o( 
our  beat  tablea  within  AA  34".  and  matter!  Eepler  deaeribca  rt  aa  • 
the  moon  wichm  37  and  our  tables  corporeal  and  mutnal  afiectioa  tend- 
indade  vanoua  minute  anomahes  of  -  in-to  union;  and  Newton  aa  an  oii- 
recent  discovery.  The  planets  equally  gmal  power  which  icstorea  kwt  mo- 
agree  in  mmnte  particulara.  i  qoq  f 

Democritua  cauoht  diat  die  milky  1  The  whole  srstem,  and  themoliQa 
way  waa  caused  by  mnumerable  of  every  planet  and  aattUite  baa  be« 
•tan.  Xicetaa  and  others  caught '  reduced  by  the  Editor  to  rectai^M 
the  diurnal  motion,  while  Pythagp-  of  matter  and  Telocity,  and  pmedlt 
raa,  who  had  been  in  India,  taught  ~ 
the  two-fold  motion^  and  the  mo- 
dem lystem  of  the  world.  He  as- 
cribed eclipses  to  shadows,  and  ar- 
ranged the  planeta  aa  in  the  Coper- 
nican  system.  Th*;  later  siystem  oi 
Ptolemy  was  his  attempted  improve- 
mcnf. 

Pythias,  in  33i)  B.  C.  made  the 
obliquity  23'  5(/,  and  recorded  the 
connexion  of  the  tides  with  the 
m<*«)n. 

Eratosthenes,  in  276  B.  C,  mad*^ 
the  oWi<iuitjr  23'^  51  20  .  He  and 
Hippftrnhus  in  the  same  acre.  Ptole- 
my in  130,  the  Arabians  in  600  and 

?K<I,  and  Ulu^h  Begh,  in  1440,  per-    ^ 

fr.f.t(rii  theouthnea  of  the  science,  and  |  feet  in  a  second,  and  a  man  be  two 

pnpftred   the  wav  for  Co[>emicu.«j,    tons. 

who,  in  ln43,  on  the  day  of  his  death, 

a!lowf<i  his  system  to  appear.    It  is 

th<'  system  of  the  (Chaldeans,  and 

nenrly  the  same  that  was  taught  by 

I'yfhnRoras,  and  will  b#'  believed  by 

wis<r  men  to  the  end  of  the  world. 


be  exactly  mechanicai  to  tha 
and  founn  places  ofdenniala. 

The  law  of  diTergiag^bret  from  • 
central  is  aa  the  number  cf  atoms  af* 
1  I 

fected,   L  e.  as — ;    and  not  as— 
di  d« 

which  is  a  mere  superficial  radiatioa 
of  light,  not  of  momentum. 

The  apparent  mean  diameter  ol 
the  Sun  is  3?  ?',  of  the  Moon  31' 
26i  .  The  Earth  as  seen  from  the 
Sun  is  17i'. 

If  the  principle  of  terrestrial  gra- 
vity prevailed  at  the  9un,  Dr.  Vouof 
shows  that  a  body  would  fall  450 


Tyrho,  Kepler,  (Salileo,  Hevelins, 
Drsearfes,  (inssendi,  Newton,  Huy- 

Sifis,  Klnnistend,  Ilfiok  and  Halley 
if«tin(ruiflh«fl  the  next  ri.ntiiry,  and 
Ihoiiffh  Hneoii  o)>fKiMd  himself  to 
i'orMTniruji,  and  prfferred  tlic  Ptole- 
ififtirk  system  and  ftHfrolo^y,  yet  it 
trimnphifl,  and  its  adoption  hos  rcn- 
HfTifl  aslrononiy  the  most  perfert  of 
the  seienres.  Tho  liypothesiK  of 
Newton,  fiirm«-<l  in  1666,  that  ho<lies 
fall  fo  the  earth  by  attmetion  sus- 
tain* d  by  thrw  other  hyi>otheses 
al)oiii  n  iiniv<Tsal  gravitmion,  a  pro- 


The  horizontal  parallel  of  the  sos 
is  between  eight  and  nine  seconds^ 
and  of  the  moon  about  58  minutes. 

The  sun  is  in  the  exact  centre  of 
j  the  polar  system,  but  the  planets  vary 
their  distances  by  moving  between 
the  tangent  force  and  the  chordal 
force,  every  where  governed  by  the 
sun.  A»  a  planet  is  not  in  two 
places  at  once,  an  orbit  and  fociiare 
imaginary.  The  extreme  distance 
is  to  the  least  distance  1017  to  973, 
1000  being  the  mean  distance  of  the 
Earth.  The  orbit  is  in  the  exact 
fonn  of  an  egg,  and  not  an  ellipse  or 
s(.*ction  of  a  cone. 

On  the  first  of  January  the  8un*t 
diameter  is  3?  36.&',  and  is  then  io 
its  perihelion,  and  on  the  first  July  ia 
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1"  and  then  la  farthest  off,  or 
idion. 

irth'i  orbit  velocity  is  98163, 
fieet  per  second;  and  its  ro- 
-om  1625.41  to  1525  per  so- 
he  equator. 

un  is  equal  to  20610000  Mer- 

1520000 Venuses,  tol385000 

9394000  Mars,  973  Jupiters, 

Satums,  and    1595.5   Uer- 

east  hourly  motion  of  the 
f   23",  and  the  greatest  2* 

m's  rotation  is  7418  feet  per 
or  4.86  times  the  velocity  of 
I's  equator. 

r  to  the  simultaneous  mo- 
le  earth,  the  real  rotation  of 
is  25d.  9h,  6Gm. 

:n's  declination,  or  the  decli- 
f  the  fifteenth  degree  of  the 
as  under : 

^X S<^\9  2" 

IKCZ 16  21  26.6 

?  I  yj 22  37  32.9 

istance  of  the  Sun  from  the 
aking  a  degree  at  69.148 
i  the  equator,  is  computed 
\  by  the  theory  of  motion. 
it  =  rotation  X  4  X  by  fall 
I. 

deg.  in  365101  feet  5.662412 
2.656303 


8.118715 
0  feet  or  7924  miles 
ler 4.935320 


'  in  a  day 3.183395 

jet  per  "  X  4  for 

i 602060 


3.785455 
entral  forceX  fall 
16.06728 1.206493 


4991948 
c^  orbit  per"  Xse- 
I  in  a  year 7.497960 

12.489908 
jrbit -4- 6.283  .  .  .      .79-U80 


11.691728 
distance  -h  6280  .    3.722630 


itance  in  miles  .  .  7.969097 
ii^  the   mean   distance   is 


93131500  miles  estimated  by  the 
certained  fall  of  a  body  in  a  second 

But  if  the  degree,  as  by  former  mea- 
surers, were  taken  at  GQ.7B  miles,  or 
363000  feet,  it  would  reduce  the  dis- 
tance to  92672000  miles ;  and  the  ro- 
tation per  second  from  1526.4  to 
1519.6 ;  and  orbit  motion  per  second, 
to  97600. 

It  is  commonly  called  69|  milet, 
but  69  would  be  a  more  correct  de- 
scription for  general  purposes. 

The  distance  estimated  by  the 
small  parallaclick  angle  varies  great- 
ly as  the  angle  is  taken.  At  8.76"  it 
is  94  millions ;  at  8.6^',  95  ;  and  ob- 
servers vary  in  so  small  an  angle 
from  .8"  to  .9",  making  a  difference 
of  10  millions  in  the  distance. 

In  1779  Uerschcl  measured  a  spot 
in  the  sun  60000  miles  in  diameter. 
These  spots  cross  the  sun  from  east 
to  west,  and  perform  a  revolution  in 
27  days,  7  hours  and  37  minutes,  and 
bHow  that  the  axis  is  inclined  3<^49 
to  the  eastward. 

Spots  in  the  sun  have  been  seen  to 
divide  and  separate  in  many  part& 
They  consist  of  a  dark  nucleus  ana 
a  lighter  border,  which  last  is  often 
seen  by  itself.  Wilson  and  Herschd 
think  the  spots  are  holes  in  the  lu- 
minous solar  atmosphere,  or  in  its 
clouds,  and  that  the  nucleus  is  the 
body  of  the  sun.  They,  ho¥rever, 
make  notches  in  the  sun's  limb. 
When  they  disappear,  they  are  suc- 
ceeded by  facuise  or  bright  spots. 
They  are  classed  as  openings,  shal- 
lows, ridges,  nodules,  corrugations^ 
indentations  and  pores. 

Many  maps  have  been  made  of 
the  moon  and  Ricciolus  and  Heve- 
lius  assigned  names  to  the  several 
parts  with  latitude  and  lonmtude 
taken  from  lines  drawn  through  the 
centre.  One  annual  ridge,  with  a 
small  central  rock  just  S.  W.  of  the 
centre,  is  called  by  one  Hipparchus, 
and  by  the  other,  Olympus.  A  large 
spot,  just  S.  E.  of  the  centre,  is  called 
Ptolemus  by  one,  and  Mount  Sipy- 
lus  by  the  other.  10°  43  E.  and  43« 
S.  is  the  deep  brilliant  cavity  called 
Tycho,  or  Mount  Sinai,  the  centre 
of  all  the  radiations  in  the  south 
hemisphere. 

The  height  oflhe  mountains  in  the 
moon   is    considerable;  ten  ix<^  ^ 
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•M  ndfln  itf      iMiiiii   or  hufc  X»«*  bo^  ai  *e  lanb  «■■■  ba    . 
la«>  fill  Hi, <  Billi   l^rti^,    »ifcM>»«a«  »  ■!  iiij  iinwi  >  1    ' 


■■    the  at- 

'   :   S  milci  bi^ 

The  nua  of  ihii  inoaii  ii  lo  tbit 

0fih««rih,  ;    .   U  Place.  *e.  a«  I 

to  ffl.- .  thMiy. 

Balin  irj47.oi. 

Thff  ,n«,n'«   mot 


tmr^  Of  [>?  yonrf,  I]  ri.n 
»  Ift'  ofiJie  .Bme  po-itw 


ne  hWKM  i 
II    mlOeirewi^  I 

Tbr  uaa  IDlerTal  of  ihe  ■»••■'■ 

Hnijunrlioni  with  the  nn  ia  Si-    I 

The  moon's  duuDMcr  in  apofarK  i 
r?  5.1.54',  and  in  perigw  33  So.'  ' 
ler  i-quaional  puiilai  vniiea  alja  ' 
romS?lo62. 

The  moon's  diaUnce  ia  compuud    i 
IB  fallow!  br  parallax.    Thia  hai    I 
-een  lakin  between   61' 33' and  5t 
'  i  and  Lu  Pliice  makes  it  68  Mf, 
it  sine  »  34.2' 6.21448 


li-diameler    3.S9T43 


llM7milee= 6^8300 

Her  Hie  IR  dclcrmined  by  tbe  an- 
le  which  she   prewnta,   whirh  ii 


2a)9mitFa 


13JU1S 
10 

.  3.3U1S 
When  th*„™,™,ni,«Hth,nia 
Itwrees  of  thu  node,  there  if  an 
"hpMofthoBiui:  nnd  when  ihefbl 

depreei  of  th< 
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rvest  moon  arises  from  the 
clinatioa  of  the  Zodiack  in 
1  setting,  and  this  makes  a 
in  the  moon's  rising  of 
IS  1  h.  17  minutes,  or  17  mi- 
n  1839  and  1857  there  will 
g  har\'est  moons. 

is  of  the  moon  is  inclined 
jicof  her  orbit  68^  17'. 

be  root  of  the  sniiarc  of  a 
»eriod  niultiplied  by  1.S3,  is 
ce  in  million?  of  miles  uni- 

p  I X  I.S3  =  n. 

le  known  planets  were  aa- 
ji  one,  it  would  be  the  557th 
m;  and  with  equal  force 
590  millions  of  miles  dis- 

ige  demonstrated  that  the 
esof  the  planetary  motions 
iidal.  The  lines  of  apsides 
eriods  being  constant. 

od  of  a  planet  which  moves 
feet  in  a  eocond,  would 
lions  of  voars,  and  its  dis* 
30000  millions  of  miles,  or 
istancc  of  the  nearest  fixed 

Fewtonian  theory  assupies 
matter  of  the  planets  vary 
r,  thus — Water  htinjr  1 ;  the 
-jitj, ;  Mercury,  9 J ;    Venus 

Sarth.  4i ;  Mars.  3^ ;  Jupiter, 
lual  to  water;  Saturn, -J^ 
avicr  than  cork ;  and  Iler- 
V,  rqual  to  water.  Others 
ly  allegr,  that  all  planetary 
lUSt  he  of  average  density, 
neiv  mechanical  theory 
exact  accordance  on  the 
0t'  equal  density. 

.el  could  see  no  s])ots  on 
;  but  Schroctc'-  alh.grs  that 
id  saw  mountains  10  milc^ 
!e  coni^idcrs  the  rotation  as 

> 

have  been  seen  on  Venus ; 
chcl  saw  none,  only  a  dense 
htcncd  atnioBphcro.  Schro- 
a  mountain  z2  miles  hinh, 
19,  and  two  others  11.  lie 
the  rotation  23h.  20*  54". 
ive  boUeved  that  they  have 
itellitc,  distant  66}  semi-di- 

ilargcmcnt  of  the  light  part 
3011  and  the  enlargement  in 
on,  are  optical  illusions  -  ^ 

III    11 


one  owins  to  brij|[ht  objects  enlarge 
ing[  pencils  of  light,  and  the  other 
owing  to  the  mina  placing  the  moon 
at  a  greater  distance,  wlme  the  an- 
gle is  the  same. 

When  Venus  is  brightest,  and  at 
the  same  time  at  its  greatest  north 
latitude,  it  can  then  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye  at  any  time  of  the  day. 
This  happens  once  in  about  8  years. 

Vincf. 

Mars  and  Mercury  are  the  most 
cccentrick  of  the  planets;  that  of 
Mars  being  1-tenth,  and  that  of 
Mercury  1-fifth  nearly,  Juno  and 
Pallas  are  1 -fourth. 

Mercury  never  moves  above  28^^ 
from  the  Sun,  and  therefore  never 
rises  or  sets  abote  1  h.  50  min.  be- 
fore or  after  the  Sun,  and  is  seldom 
seen. 

There  will  be  transits  of  Mercury, 
May  4,  1832 
Nov.  7,  1836 
May  8,  1845 
Nov.  9,  1848 
Nov.  11,  1861 
Nov.    4,1868 

Venus  never  goes  above  48^  from 
the  sun,  and  is  brightest  at  -39^. 
Both  have  phases  like  the  moon. 

There  will  be  no  transit  of  Venm 
till  Dec.  8,  1874 ;  but  another  Dec 
6,1882.    No  other  tUl  2004. 

The  redness  of  Mars  is  ascribed  to 
his  dense  atmosphere,  and  it  appears 
to  be  higher  than  his  own  diameter. 

There  are  bright  spots  at  the 
north  and  south  poles  of  Venus, 
which Hcrschel  ascribes  to  Ice;  ana 
the  appearances  in  the  centre  are 
odd  and  inconceivable. 

The  polar  axis  of  Jupiter  is -f^-th 
shorter  than  the  equatorial  diameter, 
and  in  Saturn  is  y^-th,  owing  doub^- 
Irss  to  their  rapid  rotation  round 
their  axes. 

The  first  of  Junitcr*s  satellites  is 
twice  as  large  as  the  second,  and  the 
third  and  fourth,  5  or  6  times  larger 
than  the  first.  The  third  is  the  larg- 
est. 

As  Jupiter's  moons  move  by  tho 
action  of  Jupiter  on  the  medium  of 
space  with  forces  inversely  as  the 
cubes  of  their  distance,  and  reac- 
tions as  their  quantities,  there  is  an 
amusing  harmony  in  the  ahlVime^K^ 
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iiiilIioii%  and  the  mid-flHtai 
000000  miUioiit,  then  islOOQ 
sand  times  the  distance  of  S 
for  lOOOOplanets  equally  diata] 
Herschei  to  the  Sun. 

The  Satellites  ratolTe  aa  « 


IL= 


of  their  motions,  whioh  La  Place  has 
developed  in  a  aeriea  of  pcopoaitioas; 
and  it  thenoe  appears  that  all  cannot 
be  on  one  side  of  the  planet  at  the 
same  time.  Their  actual  sius  are 
nnd'jtcrmined,  but  as  the  circum- 
ference is  equal  to  the  ftdling  back  of 
the  nodes,  the  sises  may  easily  be 
determined. 

Saturn's  ring  is  double,  and  the 
nearest  is  three  times  as  broad  aa  the 
01  her,  one  bein£20000  miles  broad 
and  the  other  7^00,  while  the  space 
between  them  is  2839  miles. 

The  exterior  ring  is  206000  miles 
in  diameter.  The  inner  ring  is  33000 
miles  from  the  body  of  Satnm.  It 
is  said  to  rotate  in  lib.  16m.,  and  the 
outer  part  in  ITh.  10m..  but  Schro* 
eter  doubts  it.  La  Place  is  very 
hM^hetical  on  this  and  other  sub- 
M^s,  and  therefore  few  of  his  calcu- 
lations are  to  be  relied  on.  The  ac- 
curacy of  mathematical  results  de- 
pends on  the  rU[orou8  accuracy  of 
the  h3rpothesis  applied,  and  La 
Place  is  ^nerally  absuro,  and  very 
superstitious.  Saturn  swells  to- 
wrards  the  Poles,  and  the  longest 
diameter  is  at  43^^  20^,  and  to  the 
equatorial  as  96^  to  dS^',  while  the 
polar  is  32<>.  This  seems  owing  to 
the  central  action  of  the  rings,  for 
this  vast  planet  turns  in  lOh.  16m., 
and  the  nngs  seem  like  the  middle 

Sirts  thrown  off  by  a  centrifugal 
rce. 

Five  of  Saturn's  satellites  were 
cfiscoyered  in  the  17th  century,  and 
the  sixth  and  seventh  by  Herschel 
in  1789. 

Ceres  ouffht  to  be  taken  in  the 
measures  of  Schroeter,  for  Herschel 
seemed  disposed  to  underrate  the  new 
discoveriea  of  oxhex  astronomers. 
Its  diameter  is  1624  miles.  It  was 
discovered  by  Piazzi  in  1801. 

Pallas  was  discovered  by  Gibers 
in  1802,  and  is  2099  nulcs.  Juno  by 
Harding,  and  is  1426  miles.  Vesta 
by  Olb^s  in  1807.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  these  planets  are  frag- 
ments of  a  large  planet  which  some 
how  exploded. 

The  planet  Herschel  was  dis- 
covered with  a  five  foot  achroma- 
tick  telescope,  on  the  13th  March, 
1781^  and  thocuh  its  distance  is  1800 
millions  of  mites^  yet,  if  the  distance 
of  the  nearest  fixed  star  is  36000000 


First .  . 

Second 

Third. 

Fourth 

Fifth. 

Sixth 

Seventh 


% 

h 

o.  h.  m. 

d,  k,  as. 

1  18  28 

0  22  37 

3  13  14 

1  8  63 

7  3  43 

1  21  18 

16  16  32 

2  17  46 

4  12  26 

16  22  41 

79  764 

The  satellites  of  Hersdiel 
perpendicular  to  our  eoliptick 
course  neither  direct  nor  retr 

No  fact  yet  verifies  the  CI 
theory  that  the  comets  have 
orbits;  one  or  two  have  be 
mised  as  identical,  but  it  is  dc 
one  is  said  to  have  a  perio< 
yeafs,  and  therefore  ought  to 
in  1834,  but  there  are  few  yeai 
out  them;  5|  years  is  ascr 
another,  6.7  to  a  third — bu 
guess.   ' 

100  comets  have  entered  ll 
system  with  declination  from 
96^88  from  70  to  80;  79  fro 
70 ;  63  from  50  to  60 ;  84  froi 
60,  and  only  90  below  40®.  i 
have  passed  between  Mercv 
the  sun,  47  within  Venus,  anc 
twecn  Venus  and  the  earth' 
and  73  between  the  Barth  am 
The  rest  between  Mars  and  Ji 
orbits.  Their  orbits  seem  td 
fleeted  or  bent  when  they  a 
the  pUmc  of  the  zodiack.  A 
mere  arc  beginning  to  suq[>e 
their  motions,  that  there  is  a 
ing  medium  in  space ;  a  fact 
be  doubted. 

Comets  are  chiefly  remark 
a  luminous  projection  in  a 
rcctly  opposite  to  the  sun^ 
therefore  follows  them  as  t 
proach  the  sun,  and  goes  befo 
as  thev  leavtt  the  sun,  and  is 
or  tail  as  their  positions  ti 
the  vulgar  this  luminous  pn 
is  altvays  called  a  tail.  Come 
very  large  atmospheres,  and 
chel  thinks  some  ofthemaii 
mosphere;  of  course  then  th 
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fiiM  globe,  ■ 


Ik  lull 


iiSlh 


1ip  Rphcncal  m- 
lighl  ihrougli  B 
e  pToiiiClion  in- 
■  It  nppraarhes 


thai 


Will 


rx)  cffi'ci  diii  not   however 
iih  uiic  oT  \i;w[on's  hypot 

,  ind  thtrofare  vnriouL 

(hcirit^K  havs  bii'ii  imiigmiil. 


Ob<rrvDtioii«  piuvc  lliK  it  ii  not  2  . 
'  -'id  diatdnre  is  lakcn  Bl  36  bil- 
Hcniclirl  rDiiHiileredlhemUlif 
;lii»ttr  of 
ofv"-  ■ 
sqiBTBte  V 
IkHiis  pun  <if  il.  He  roi 
aw  similar  nebulie  or  cluster*  i 


I'l  hmBdislinclnurliiUS 
nrujcciKin  in  ditidnl  in  the  mid' 
Iiy  a  n.nmble  lini^  is  ihit  iif  IRII : 
w  nrqtFCiinnii  are  some  tnillioni 
niiirr  long,  atidsumr  tvri)  Woi 


Don  was  132  niillioni  o(  iiiilca. 

Bui  LamWn  ealculatnil  that  ihi 
mnei  ot'  1811  was  IT  tim<«  lurgci 
than  Jupilcr,  or  ZSIOO  liim-'S  Urgi-j 
tkn  die  e>Tih. 

Tht^contcl  of  IGeO,  thf!  Iircfsiii. 
aiodtrn  tiiuts,  had  im  oriiit  incliixil 
6P!?SS",aii'l  passed  wilhiu  hulT: 
uitlion  of  niilpa  of  the  luti'a  aurfaci 
with  a  dhTELl  iiiolian. 

The  . 


The  nebula!  or  cluslcr  o 
chIIhI  the  milky  way  by  llic  a 
■tipKiirs  oa  n  pemiancnl  li 
cloud;  and  na  our  sun  and  aystem 
in'  in  ihu  niidsl  of  it,  the  circle  goo 
round  the  htravena.  Tho  larger  vni- 
hlr  stars,  unless  alher  irmote  aebii- 
Ir.  ail!  ail  pan  of  ihe  clinnrr.  It  in 
most  himinDus  or  ihirkvsi  in  Ihe 
ronstcllHtiun  of  ihe  Ship  nfar  the 
GrivlDug.  In  Ophiuchu*  it  divides, 
hilt  rFiinitM.  It  IH  suppuscd  In  ron- 
laiii  inillionB  of  slnrx,  and  perhapa 
i-Hi-h  3D  or  -10  millionK  of  millionn  of 
miles  aaundLT.  In  inch  an  Bn-aiisc- 
mpnionly  IT  would  i-e  nuarcst  an<i 
larjcst,  and  it  lit  so,  bir  ihvn'  ire  ic 
many  of  the  fitsi  magnitude. 

HippwthuH,  in  13B  R.  C,  made  ■ 
calaloKue  of  1032  stars,  all  that  can 
be  •eril  with  ihc  naked  rye.  Flam- 
atpad.  Willi  teleacopee.  miuli>  anothi?i 
of  if^.  Onif.  in  1900,  of  27001)1 
and  Latand^  same  year,  of  BOOOO. 
Hcrachel  mmputed  5000U  in  ner-'- 
■iz  doiiTaa  of  the  milky  way. 

If  nl  ihr  siara  the  earth's  orti..  __ 
i' .  the  diatunce  i*  40  billions  of  miles. 


luniiitf  fork, 

alBraMong 


to  planets  and  ■] 

dualiTa  arc  of  all  fun 
ihi'  milk*  way  is  like  i 
and  alt  the  visilile  tdugli 
111  it,  besides  the  myriads  of  the  milky 


HRrsnhel's 

wn  4SI0O  years  propressing  to  ua 
I  ilB  VF.'loeily  of  a  iiiillion  of  miles  in 

There  are  34  northern  eonstvlla- 
ons,  £i  nt  which  are  ancirnti  and 
IS  vuuihem,  14  of  which  w<n.>  an- 
It.  The  British  catalogue  contains 
nam  of  the  firal  mannitudc,  79  of 
....  secimd,  223  of  the  Ihird:,  and  510 
af  the  fourth  tiiagnitudc,  bemg  ihosa 

iimly  discerned  by  the  naked 

It  eiV('B69B  of  the  Gflh  magni- 
Bnif  1604  of  Ihe  aiith  niogni- 

in  all  312).     The  slats  of  the 

first  magnitude  an — 

Aldeburan in  Taurus. 

Castor  in  Gemini. 

RcgiduB in  the  Lion. 


Spica 


D.™h . 


in  the  Great  Bear. 


'in  Cygnus. 
"in  Rridanua. 

-■  inlheOrealDoe. 

■  -'in  theLltileDog. 
."in  Hydra. 

■  -■  intheSou'nPiflh. 
Jgna  of  the  lodiack, 

ind  the  numh*r  of  stars  rceonlcd  in 
them  in  the  lables,  are  as  under — 


Prooyon 


!melEaif-- 


H  TauntB  . 
□  Gemini . 
£2  Cancer  . 
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nm  Ankisn  ■Mmrancn  ^tia 

31  lett  8  mchi*  ndioa.  uu  ■  atxtant 
57  feet  9  inc^iM  ladina. 

Enlet  pionulfMtd  ihna  baa 
of  pluMw  aubaa:  1.  Thtf  ■&■ 
MutNa  oT  iht  timM  an  at  tha  catxi 
of  ibe  dwlaaca.    3.  TbM  a  plurt 

idh;  and,  3.  Tuu  ihc  pluwn  d»- 
^Aa  Fllmiinl  ortnts  wtfb  Ibc  MB 
looeof  itLE  bn. 
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H 

6     13 

2     30 

10    47 

6    22 

2    39 

10    U 

'■ 

■J 

S     El 

2    e 

10     26 

■rt 

6    26 

1     43 

10     9 

9     11 

8    (1 

1. 

7    3S 

7     12 

1 

10     35 

e  53 

k 

17 

B    46 

?7 

9      8 

Jl 

27 

0    60 

9      7 

S   St 
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ie  tide  leaffthens  the  earth's  ra- 
Ofl  one  side,  and  then  the  equal 
i  of  rotation  demands  that  the 
isite  radius  be  lengthened  also, 
hence  opposed  tides. 

le  square  root  of  the  earth's  orbit 
on,  V  98163  =  323  is  a  mean 
ortional  between  the  rotation 
the  fall  of  a  body.  The  moon's 
;  motion  is  a  mean  proportional 
lie  earth's  bulk  by  the  earth's 
;  motion.  The  orbits  of  the  pla- 
are  a  mean  proportional  of  the 


sun's  bulk  by  the  sim's  progressive 
velocity. 

A  body  after  falline  189  seconds, 
acquired  a  velocity  of  6100  feet  per 
second,  equal  to  the  whole  centripe- 
tal force  of  the  earth's  surface. 

The  chord  of  the  arc  of  a  quadrant 
is  the  square  root  of  two  or  1.41415, 
hence  every  radius  by  1.41415  is  the 
chord  i  or  by  1.5708  is  the  arc  of  the 
quadrant. 

The  earth's  diameter  is  repeated 
about  74000  times  in  the  orbit,  which 
is  of  an  egg-form. 


ease  and  Decrease  of  Days  for  every  Fourth  Day  in  Latitude  of  62^ 


January. 


Increase, 
h. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 


m. 

8 
14 
20 
28 
38 
50 

2 
16 


February. 


Increaae. 
h.    m. 
1    26 
1    38 


I 
2 
2 
2 
2 


54 
8 
24 
40 
54 


March. 


Incretue. 
h,    ffi. 
3    12 


3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 


26 
42 
58 
14 
30 
46 
2 
10 


April. 


Increaae. 
h,    m. 
5    14 
5    30 


5 
6 


44 
0 


6    16 
6    30 


6 
6 


44 

58 


May. 


Increaae, 

h,      171. 

7      6 


7 
7 
7 
7 
8 


20 
34 
46 
66 
8 


8  18 
8  26 
8    30 


June. 


Increaae, 

h,  tn, 

8  32 

8  38 

8  44 

8  48 

8  50 

8  52 


July. 

August 

September 

October. 

November 

Dccembei 

Dtcreaae. 

Decrease. 

Decrease. 

Decreaae. 

Decrease, 

Decreaae, 

h.    m. 

h.    m. 

h.      7/1. 

h.    fn. 

h.    m. 

h,    m. 

0      6 

1     14 

3      2 

5      0 

6    58 

8    30 

0    10 

1    26 

3    18 

5    16 

7    12 

8    36 

0    16 

1    38 

3    34 

5    30 

7    26 

8    44 

0  :m 

1    52 

3    48 

5    46 

7    40 

8    48 

0    32 

2      6 

4      4 

6      2 

7    62 

8    50 

0    42 

2    22 

4    20 

6    18 

8      4 

8    62 

0    52 

2    36 

4    36 

6    34 

8    16 

Incr.  2 

1      4 

2    50 

4    52 

6    48 

8    26 

I  every  body  which  goes  round 
n  orbit  turns  from  that  cause 
I  oa  its  axis,  so  the  earth  turns 
Etra  time  before  it  returns  to  the 
9  star,  and  exactly  by  this  quan- 
Bt  the  equator,  the  stars  go  oack 
.  motion  of  22700  miles,  called 
irecession  with  reference  to  the 
ms,  In  25868  years.  The  moon's 
s  fSul  back  also  by  a  quantity 
tly  equal  to  its  circumference 
miles  in  19  years.  The  line  of 
ies  adyances  50617  per  annum, 


or  360  deg.  in  20931  years,  owing  to 
the  earth  passing  quicker  from  the 
perihelion  to  the  apnelion  than  the 
contrary. 

The  solstitial  points  are  the  first 
de^ecs  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn; 
and  the  equinoxial  points  are  the  first 
degrees  of  Aries  and  Libra. 

At  5  feet  high  the  dip  of  the  horizon 
is  2-  8"  ;  at  lO  feet  3*  1"  ;  at  20  feet  ♦ 
16' ;  at  30  feet  &  14"  ;  at  60  feet  a 
44" :  and  at  100  feet  9  33^'. 
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Rigfat-Ascenflions  in  Time,  and  I>«clination8  and  Hagiiinidea  of  Foit/ 
remarkable  Food  Stabs,  with  their  Nanea. 


Namaa  of  the  Sura. 


Poleatar,  Alniocabah  -  -  - 

Androgird.  Hirach     -  -  - 

Andro.  foot,  Almach  -  -  - 

Ram's  follow-bom .    -  .  . 

Whale's ja.  Menkar     -  -  - 

Medusa's  hea.  Algol    -  -  - 

Perseus'  sL  Algemb     -  -  - 

BruEhteat  of  the  7st    -  -  - 

Bnu's  eye,  Aldebar .    -  -  - 

Auriga's  sh.  Capella    -  -  - 

Orion's  L  foot,  Kigel    -  -  - 

Bull's  north  horn    -    -  -  - 

Orion's  I.  sh.  Bellat.    -  •  - 

Orion's  i^rdle    -    -    -  -  - 

Orion's. r.  sh.  Betelg.  -  -  • 

Great  Dog,  Sinus   -    -  -  - 

Ist  Twin,  Castor    -    -  -  - 

Little  Dog,  Procyon    -  -  - 

2d  Twin,   Pollux    -    -  -  - 

Hydra's  heart,  alp.-    -  -  - 

Lyon's  heart,  Regu.    -  -  - 

Great  Bear,  L.  Pointer  -  - 

Great  Bear,  U.  Pointer  -  - 

Lion's  tail,  Deneb  -    -  -  - 

Great  Bear's  tail,  Aliath  -  - 

Virgins'  spike 

Dragon's  tail 

Bootes,  Arcturus    -    -  -  - 

Libra,  South.  Scale    -  -  - 

Libra,  North.  Scale    -  -  - 

North  Crown 

Scor.  heart,  Antares    -  -  - 

Her  head,  R.  Alget.    -  -  - 

Head  of  Serpentarius  -  -  - 

Drag,  head,  Rastaben  •  - 

The  Harp,  Lyra    -    -  -  - 

The  Eagle,  Atair     -    -  -  - 

S.  Pish,  Fomalhaut     -  -  - 

Pegaaus*  w.  Markab    -  -  - 

AiMTomeda^s  head  -    -  -  . 


Rt.  Afc.  t  Deelinatkm. 


NM 


Xbf. 


A.  m.  «. 

O  »   If 

0  52  20 

SB  14  25  n 

2 

058  34 

34  33  2911 

t 

16141 

41  21  60  B 

2 

156  66 

22  30  47n 

2 

2  6160 

318  8  n 

2 

2  65  12 

40  10  29  n 

2 

3  10  7 

49  816  n 

2 

336  37 

23  28  36n 

3 

424  27 

16  5  43  d 

1 

6  166 

45  46  40n 

1 

6  466 

826  24a 

1 

6  13  40 

28  25  37n 

2 

914  64 

6  9  21n 

2 

626  4 

120  27a 

2 

6  44  21 

7  21  41  n 

1 

636  20 

16  27  2  8 

1 

7  2149 

32  18  59  n 

1 

7  28  49 

5  43  45  n 

1 

733  3 

28  29  59  n 

2 

9  17  45 

7  46  46  s 

2 

9  57  42 

12  56  29  n 

1 

10  49  40 

57  27  3n 

2 

10  51  16 

62  49  45  n 

2 

11  38  50 

15  41  36  n 

2 

12  45  13 

57  2  57n 

2 

13  14  40 

10  6  37  8 

1 

13  58  59 

65  20  8  n 

2 

14  6  32 

20  13  43  n 

1 

14  39  39 

15  11  54  8 

2 

15  6  16 

838  38 

2 

15  25  58 

27  23  58  n 

2 

16  17  10 

25  58  21  8 

1 

17  5  32 

14  37  48  n 

2 

17  25  39 

12  43  9n 

2 

17  51  58 

51  31  6  n 

2 

18  30  10 

38  36  26n 

1 

19  41  1 

8  21  11  n 

2 

22  46  34 

30  40  31  8 

1 

22  54  48 

14  7  56  n 

2 

23  58  4 

27  59  34  n 

2 

1 

^__g 

As  lari^  masses  of  matter  are  pro- 
bably alike,  so  the  density  of  the 
planets  would  be  equal. 
The  perihelion  point  mores  through 

20940 
a  sign  in =rl746  irears,  hence 

tt  b  6235  years  in  passing  from  the 
equator  to  the  (ropicks,  and  vice 
versa.  It  is  now  in  9  deg.  of  Capri- 
corn, and  was  in  that  southern  tro- 
pick  500  years  since ;  thence  it  last 


£=_ 


passed  the  equator  5735  years  sinoBk 
and  will  return  to  it  in  4235  years. 

The  rotation  of  the  earth  and  any 
planet  is  caused  by  the  very  same 
force,  acting  on  its  siiperiour  hemi- 
sphere, as  carries  it  from  the  chord 
or  diagonal  into  the  curvod  orbit. 
This  angle  is  5*=^  41'.  and  the  sine  993 
for  radius  10000,  i.  e.  1  to  10.06.  which 
reduced  by  the  sine  of  the  obiiquitT, 
or  1  to  5,  ffives  a04  for  that  heni- 
spherc,  and  16.08  for  both.    Thm 
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6100  the  actual  force  oer  se- 


earth'a  rotation  would  not 
I  orbit  motion  till  64000  miles 
B  centre,  hence  the  air  may 
dght  to  that  distance. 

mgth  of  the  day  in  latitude 
)3,  and  55  for  the  above  de- 
ls is  as  under : 

hrs.'     h.   '       A.  ' 

It.  49-.  12.54    14.45    15.53 

51  ••12.56    14.58    16.  6 

53. 13.  3    15.10    16.40 

54-.  13.  8    15.27    17.  4 

arth's  axis  is  inclined  23  deg. 
and  decreases  52"  in  a  cen- 

ipses  the  word  di^t  means 
iLfth  part  of  the  diameter  of 
and  moon. 

>Miquity  of  the  ecliptick  va- 
vt  half  a  second  per  annum, 
50  to  60  seconds  in  a  cen- 
lipparchus  fixed  it  at  23°  51' 
ii  is  now  23^  27  30",  making 
nee  of  .23-  50'  in  nearly  20U0 
rhe  cause  is  the  unequal  dis- 
I  o£  land  and  water  on  the 
nd  OS  the  inequality  dimin- 
'  the  washing  of  rains,  so  the 
sm  of  the  diurnal  and  annual 
I  continually  approaches. 

Bxperimcnts  at  Shehallicn, 
lion  determined  the  mean 
of  the  earth  4|  times  that  of 
ire  founded  on  the  assump- 
it  inert  bodies  attract  one 
,  but  as  a  body  inclines  to  a 
in,  on  the  very  same  princi- 
corks  float  towards  bungs, 
tercepted  atmospherickpres- 
le  data   are  interred  to   be 

18. 

diacal  light  is  ascribed  to  the 
mosphere,  and  to  its  conden- 
a  the  plane  of  the  zodiack. 

ingle  of  23^  27'  made  by  the 

I  with  the  equator  determines 

zones   and    circles   on   the 

Thus,  the  tropicka  are  23=' 

ich  aide  the  equator :  and  the 

'ctick  and  antnrtick  circles 

*  27'    from    the  north  and 

>Ic8.    The  middle  regions  90 

or  43*'  6*  are  the  temperate 

tasting  of  a  nativity  among 


Wl 

astrologers  means  the  drawing  out 
a  picture  of  the  heavens  at  the  mi- 
nute of  birth,  in  which  the  signs  are 
disposed  in  12  equal  spaces,  called 
houses,  and  the  planets,  &.c.  put  into 
the  signs.  On  this  judgement  is 
given,  hut  as  there  is  no  possible  or 
probable  connexion  between  these 
signs  and  the  subiect,  so  a  yack  of 
cards,  or  any  other  combination, 
would  answer  the  same  purpose. 

As  the  motion  of  a  falling  body 
will  not  exceed  the  force  which  pro- 
duces the  fall,  or  6100  feet  per  second, 
so  in  189"  the  velocity  would  become 
uniform  at  6100  feet  per  second. 
The  velocity  arising  from  continu- 
ous force  is  as  the  square  of  the 
times  of  falling ;  the  first  second  16.- 
08  feet  nearly,  or  16.035  in  latitude 
51.32,  so  that  in  4  seconds  the  velo- 
city is  4X4X16.085— and  so  on. 

The  fall  of  a  body  is  as  the  ratio  of 
the  velocity  in  the  orbit  per  second, 
98163  feet,  to  the  velocity  of  the  ro- 
tatory surface  of  the  earth,  which 
surface  is  4  times  the  area  of  the 
equatorial  circle,  which  moves  15%.6 
feet  per  second. 
98163 

Then =   16.085  feet,  the 

1525.6X4 
mean  fall  per  second   all  over  the 
earth. 

The  nonagcsimal  degree  is  tl^e 
90th  of  tlie  ecnptidi.  from  the  horizon. 

The  solar  tide,  explained  by  Gali- 
leo, is  to  tliat  of  the  moon  only  as 
about  1  to  5. 

The    time   of  high-water   being 
known  at  London,  it  may  be  known 
at  the  followins:  places  by  adding, 
For  Tinmouth  Haven,  Hartle- /k.  m 

pool,  and  Amsterdam 0  30 

Brest    1    0 

Scilly  I  45 

Mount's  Bav 1  66 

Bridlington  l^ier  and  Hum- 

ber    2    0 

Fowey,  Loo,and  Plymouth  3  10 
Dartmouth.   Scarborough, 

and  Hull  3  30 

Torbay  and  Tinmouth  ••  3  40 
Exmoufh,  Topsham,  and 

Lime    3  BO 

Bristol  and  Weymouth  ••  4  20 
Bridgewater  and  Texel*"  4  40 
Portland  and  Hartfleur-"  6  50 
By  ftubatractinffj 

For  Leigh,  Maes,  end  Goaries 

Gut  ^    * 
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OrarcKiid,  Roefaestcr,  ud 
Rammckiiu  ;•••  1  «0 

BuoyofXoreaodPfanhiiig  1  30 

PortsmouthfOfl  tend.  Shoe- 
Beacon,  ind  Red-Suid  2    0 

Harwkb,  Dover,  Spithead, 
andCalais 3    0 

Onnfleet,  Hsstingi^  Shore- 
liUD,  Orfordnesi^  ind 
^me   .--•^^^ 4  0 

Twinoath  Pier  ft  Needle  4  40 

St.  Helen's  and  H*vie-de- 

Grace 6» 

The  diameters  of  the  bodies  in  the 
solar  STStem  are,  the  Sun,  883246 
miles ;  Mereurr,  3224 ;  Vwius,  7687 ; 

the  Earth,  7916;  Moon,  2209;  Mwra, 

4L89;  Ceres  and  Pallas  uncertain; 

Juno,    1425;   Vesta,  238;  Jupiter, 

89170;    Saturn,   79042;  Herschel, 

36112. 
Their  distance  by  Kepler's  law, 

03  ;  d"::  P«  :  p"  are  Mercury,  37  ; 

Venus,  6S;  Earth,  95;  Mars,  144; 

Ceres,  263;  Pallas,  266;  Juno,  252; 

Vesta,  225;   Jupiter,  490;  Saturn, 

900;  Herschel,  1800  millions. 

The  distapccp  by  the  Editor's  new 
law,  D  :  d::  T| :  H,  founded  on  the 
law  of  force,  DJ  ;  or,  1.83  X  t|  =  d. 

Mercury,  36.2;  Venus,  67.7  ;  Earth,    _ 

93.5 ;  Mars,  143;  Jupiter,  m;  Sn- 1  ^^  ,he eye. 
turn,  090  ;   and  Herschel,  1600  mil- 
lions. 

The  inclinations  of  their  orbits  to 
tho  piano  of  the  ccliptick  is  : 


23 
23 
24 
9 
K 


Jupiter  .  ...  U  3U  14 
Saturn  ....  29  }I*  .1 
Heiache.  ...  83       liO    18 

Rotatkin  on  axis :  dam,  A. 

Sim •'••    »     V 

Mercury J 

Venus 0 

Earth $ 

y^un 0 

Jupiter 0 

Saturn 0 

Eceentrictty,  half  themi^; 
heintfl:  Mercury,  .2055; 
.00e»|  Earth,  .01685;  Mars, 
Vesta,  .0S3322 ;  Juno, .2549; 
.07838^  Pallas,  .24538;  J 
j048nB;  Satnm,  .0661C8 ;  H 
.04667. 

The  line  of  Apsides,  or  the 
ion  and  perUielion,  aoTancei 
per  annum,  chiefly  owing 
earth  moving  quicker  from  tl 
helion  to  the  aphelion  than  ti 
trary. 

Twilight  lasts  till  the  n 
degrees  oelow  ihc  horizon,  w 
nolar  rays  are  reflected  from  i 
of  44  miles.  The  horixonta! 
tion  is  30  61"  ncarlv  the  diai 
ihc  sun,  so  that  the  sun  I 
when  his  body  touches  the 


I    It 


Great  equation  of  ccnure : 


9 
51 


3 

0 

10  37    0 
34  50  40 


Mercury 7    0    0 

Venus 3  23  35 

Moon 5 

Mars     1 

Ceres 

Pallas 

Juno  uncertain. 

Vesta 7    8  46 

Jupiter 1  18  56 

Saturn 2  29  50 

Herschel 0  46  20 

Inclination  of  Sun's  axis,  82  44    0 
Moon's 88  17    0 


Mars' 

Periods :    years. 

Mercury 0 

Venus    0 


Earth 

Mars 

Vesta 

Juno   , 

Ceres 

Pallas 


0 
1 
3 
4 

4 
4 


59  22    0 

days.  h.  m.  s. 

^  23  15  43 

22i  16  49  10 

365  6    912 

321  23  15  44 

240  4  55    1 

130  23  67    7 

221  13  56    9 

221  17    0    5 


Mercury 28 

Venus 47 

Earth 1 

Mars 10 

Pallas 28 

Jupiter 5 

Saturn 6 

Herschel 6 

The  apparent  diameter 
Earth  of  Pallas,  is  half  a  se< 
Juno,  3"' ;  and  of  Vesta  hi 
cond ;  Ceres  varies  from  X 
Herschel  is  3i ' ;  Mercury,  1 
turn,  \9';  Mars,  27 »;  Jupi 
and  Venus,  58''. 

The  line  of  Apsides  in  1 

moves . 

o 

In  Mercury 1 

In  Venus 1 


Earth  .  . 
Mars  .  . 
Jupiter  . 
Satiu-n  . 
Herschel 


1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
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ATMOSPHERICAL  AND  ABRIAL  I'HENOMENA. 

Towin^  ■imrf,  irul  its  own  t  la 


Tlwp^rihclniu  of  ihc  Ennli  al  I- 
1}  ll/'p.  in  n  rontury,  or  til,9'  pir 
>i>nuni,  mahi-a  >  revolution  in  WirJl 

XLI-'PHT  onuuiii,  OT  1"  n  30' in  s 
CLtjturv,  and  make  a  ri'vuliiriou  in 


Ciprironii-'ic.  on  thf  3Ulli  afDt'- 
»niberlh«mnls  3miliianB  orniil«s 
ufirt'rlhnn  ou  iho  SUth  uf  June. 

The  parlh'm  pi'riholion  diclunc^, 
Ihi'tiicaii  bvin^'  1,  i>  9R314GS;  mi 
il  it  ill  Ihis  poini  when  llir  sun  is  in 
T  II'  6"  of  Cnnrii-ora— i.  p.  on  Di-- 
nnilimliv  30lh  193U.  Addinit  e>l.e- 
i  jiFr  annum  frotn  January  I,  1830. 
Il  u  ipvcit  thill  panicultTly,  hccauw 
■r>  varfinn  dtcliniilion  is  bi'liiivcd  Ici 
■'■-  niiiN;a  of  ibe  progit "  ""      '' 


limil,  and  inbtcs  wliiiii  run  uii  [he 
upanding  aitie*  arc  fanciful.  These 
ihow,  if  wo  bclii^Ted  Ihuin.  that  B 
^bick  inch  of  -..it,  al  600  niiU  hiuh, 
would  nil  a  fphi-ru  1600  niilliona  of 

lilts  in  dinrtitti"    ------      ■  -  ■- 


Il  14  in 


Sl6 


iT^pher, 


It  cronwd  the  solrii 
"  5eqUBlor393., 
id  of  Hosts  ;  i 
ilaenininlhevtar" 
4T00  years. 


ATHOSPHRRICAL  AND  .GRIAL 
I  PHENOMENA. 

j       The  fixe  of  the  voliimo  of  thn  ga- 

'    Mous  ainiojphere,  which  sproriipa- 

,    ni>-«  iho  earl h  in  im  orbit,  and  nilnl<!B 

I     with  it,  ie  an  unsulveil  proHi^m,  The 

I     iwih^hi  proves  ihm  i(  eontains  vn- 

I    poiira  dense  enongh  lo  reflerl  liithi 

i    iishiehBa44or4!iinil«s.     The  rnrc- 

r»e(ion  by  rolar  heal,  and  Ihr  rnln- 

!    [ion,  arc  ai'pposed  to  reiulur  it  nn 

olitile  spheroid.     Bui  as  it  woulil 

have  ceniral  forw  till  (he  two  mo- 

faee  of  the  carrh.'ol  3968  miles  from 


'^  miles,  ^^1  at  4-2  niiluH 
...  at  49  niilea,  lb3?4.    But 

|>Tobsh]y,  no  uas  is  ram,  or  much 
rarer,  ihan  hydrogen,  or  iilioui  thir- 
teen limL-s  iherarily  of  cuiiiniun  sir. 
Aliitudi'S  are  deleriiiined  by  lh« 
law.  [hut  ihedenHiiies  (within  known 
limits)  decresK  in  geomplrical  pro- 
irrrasinn  aa  the  nliitudcs  incren*:  in 
brithni<<lirel  prugression,  tlip  two 
Forming  a  ktks  of  atmospheiick  lo- 
jarithniB. 
[The  supcrHelal  exient  of  the  at- 
msphero  at  ila  lower  aurfnce,  is 
iiial  lo  about  300,000,000  of  square 
iilra.  We  liuvi'  before  ervn  thnt  ha 
nltilude,  if  nrkoned  at  the  uniform 
ieiisiiy  of  im  IuwiT  surface,  or  in 
ilhcr  words,  aecordins  to  its  actuaj 
guantily,  is  equal  to  five  inilcs  i 

thf  earth,  the  horiiotilal  o 
Dcial  enienc  of  the  attitosphere  14  to 
I  altitude  or  vertical  dimenpioiiH  na 
1,714,265  to  1 1  n  fact  that  w<  II  d,  ■ 
Tven  cunfuloralioii  in  any  phynicat 
itiniole  of  itH  winds  and  currenis.J* 
!il(v  paKc  IT8-9)  HC  qIm  Air,  in 
Chytnistry. 

SU'vation  above  the  level  of  the 
I.  or  the  general  level  of  a  country, 
ikpa  a  roitiiiar  variatioD  in  lenipe- 
>tre;   ilie  tint  300  i<«t  mates  B 


dilFcre 


orbit  nunkni  is  980;  Ihen  - 

BlUI 
V  3966  =  th(!  liHt^l  «rhirh  ii  may 
rolalc,  or  nt-nrly  MOW  miles  from 
the  centre,  jflhepcculinrilii-tiorptaii- 
licily,  Ac.  (k>  not  alter  this  result. 

Tls  height,  a*  a  uniform  iras,  of 
the  same  dennity  as  at  ihs  esrihV 
furfare,  proved  by  its  prtasure  ot 
SISS  Iba.  lo  the  aquare  fool,  would  lie 
but  6.6  miles  ;  for  a  ciibich  bai 
weishB  bul  U  01.  which  eivea  2SiW 
fcet  in  2166  lb«.     But  the  earth's  re- 


Thi 


ihouah  the  height  .. 
■■-  ----  *■-•■■  the  , 


.  jflcrted  hcBi  Irom  sumnindini;  ab- 
jecls.  Afier  asreiulinfi  30<<  fi.'>  t,  (he 
thermometer  falln  >  ilegrc'v  al  196 
feet,  (hm  at  iTT,  2S%  Z23,  and  192 
feel;  so  ihnt  at  1^  feel  of  ekvallon, 
the  thertmimeter  wilt  fait  ail  digrres 
in  a  uenernl  way,  hul  300  (i'et  per  de- 
gri'e  ia  llie  eoniinon  rule.-  On  tliess 
principlen,  thelimitof  pCTpelnnl  con- 
gelation lias  bnrn  ihenre'lrally  cnl- 
nilalHl :  it  is  made  1600D  fpf't  at  iho 
equator;  ami  from  that  to  ISOOQ  Iw 
I  ■  Th.'  mnlti-r  incluflra  tn  tiTiickMii 
•^pp^cJ  by  lIji-  AiTierif:H1i  EAActr. 
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(ween  the  Uopicks;  and  iioni  9  to 
400 J  between  fat.  40  and  58  6eg. 

I  It  has  been  found,  howerer,  thai 
the  above  rule  is  aubgiBCt  to  great  ta- 
nations,  owinf  probably  to  the  phy- 
sical character  and  temperatorB  of 
tho  atnioq>heriek  corivnts  which 
prevail  in  diflBefent  ncions  and  at  dif- 
ferent altitudes.  ^Warmer  strata  or 
currents  are  often  found  resting  upon, 
or  interposed  between,  those  of  a 
lower  temperature.  On  the  Hima- 
laya mountains  between  the  latitudes 
of  28^  and  34^  north,  the  region  of 
vegetation  has  been  foand  to  extend 
many  thousand  feet  above  the  sop- 
posed  line  of  perpetual  congelation 
assigned  to  those  latitudes.  It  is 
also  remarkable  that  the  line  of  per- 
petual snow  is  found  at  a  much 
grester  altitude  on  the  northern  side 
of  these  mountains  than  on  the  south- 
ern side  in  a  lower  latitude.  These 
facts,  with  others  which  are  obtain- 
ing notice,  will  cause  a  revision  of 
the  hitherto  prevailing  theories  in 
meteorology.] 

The  cold  and  heat  of  climates  de- 
pend also  on  the  vicinage  of  eeas. — 
At  Moscow,  the  thennometer  ranges 
from  6  to  70,  but  at  Copenhagen,  in 
(he  same  latitude,  only  from  27  to  65 ; 
so,  at  Vienna,  it  rangus  from  26  to  70, 
but  on  the  French  coast,  in  the  same 
latitude,  only  from  41  to  67. 

The  medium  annual  temperature 
of  the  whole  earth  is  50  degit'es. 

At  the  equator  on  the  level  of  the 
sea,  the  mean  annual  heat  is  84.2  de- 
grtjes^  at  lat.  45,  58  dotrrecs ;  in  lai. 
50,  it  Ih  53.6 ;  in  lai.  60,  45  dei^reeH; 
and  in  lat.  70,  38.1  dcg.  The  vicinity 
of  the  Poles,  is  assumed  to  be  the 
freezing  point  32  degrrees.  Between 
the  tropicks,  the  variation  from  lati- 
tude is  but  8  deerees ;  lat.  23*^  8*  be- 
ing 76;  in  lat.  45,  the  average  heat 
in  summer  to  that  in  "Mniiter,  is  as 
120  to  42,  and  the  Arctick  circle  as 
102  to  12. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  the  thrrmo- 
mrtor  rises  to  130^;  and  Huinlwidt 
thi)ikR  that  in  the  nir  it  can  never 
rise  above  140 ;  at  sea  it  never  rises 
above  85  or  83. 

Tne  thermometer  in  Italy  ranges 
lieiween  75  and  96*3;  and  in  winter, 
seldom  descenils  below  40^,  except 
in  the  mountains  in  the  higlier  Ap- 
Di  mucs.  where  it  falls  to  20  dcg. 
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The  cUmato  of  lh«  •oolhOTii  Imb 
inhere  is  mikkr  than  thiiBOidi.   In 
May,  at  Cape  Hot%  lat.  Mb  ow  ll« 
veinber  Tefstation  IS  ioariniQit 

Hie  diemioaietcr  is  UBally  hli^MM 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  afteniooi^  fri 
lowest  before  aoD-riee. 

The  avaragt  tsmpentnn  of  tht 
winter  montfii  ia  England  is  akisft 
40^,  and  of  the  wmmer  roontlis  fiB^. 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall  are  alkmt 
4  deg.  warmer  disa  London. 

In  the  past  centory  the  sererefiosla 
in  England  were  in  the  winten  ci 
1706, 171^  1739,  called  the  hard  fiwL 
1742, 1754, 1776b  178G;  179^  and  mX 

In  the  eonnties  round  London  At 
mean  temperetnre  and  rain,  in  efiary 
month,  are  as  under  i-" 

January-*  ••deg.  36.1  inches  L481 

Fti4)mary 38     ••••  .MS 

March  43.9  ••-  1.44 

April 49.9  ••••  1.786 

May    54      ••••  1.863 

June 68.7 1.83 

July  61      •...  2.B16 

August 61.6  .  .  .  1.453 

September  .  .  .  57.8  .  .  .  2.193 

October 48.9  .  .  .  2.073 

November  .  .  .  .42.9  ...  2.4 

December  ....  39.3  .  .  .  2.426 

48.5  22.199 

The  most  intense  cold  ever  knows 
in  London  was  on  December  '2S, 
1796.  The  thermometer  was  at  2^ 
below  zero. 

The  14th  of  January,  on  an  ave- 
rage of  years,  is  the  coldest  day  in 
the  year. 

The  annual  average  of  the  thA^ 
mometer  at  the  north  and  aoatb 
points  of  England,  Carlisle,  an^ 
Sandwich,  is  48  and  50°  ;  the  max- 
imum, in  1820,  beine  78  and  63^  and 
the  minimum  12  and  27.  London  ii 
the  same  as  Sandwich. 

At  Kinfaun^s  Castle^  N.  B.  lat.  9SP 
'ZJ  the  m&an  temperature  for  18J0 
w  a8  47.626.  The  rain  30.85  inches. 
Coldest  day  W,  and  hottest  79°. 
Barometer  from  30.53  to  28.73. 

The  avemfine  heat  of  London  in  the 
first  sixteen  years  of  this  centnryt 
waa  50.93®.  *rhe  hottest  dav,  frwi 
1774  to  1817,  was  in  July,  180^  being 
93.5,  and  the  coldest,  Dec.  25. 1796 


J 
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L'ty  of  Dpp^'aronci'  ihtir  iniperibct 
lamGcnlioa  hu  been  faunded.j 
There  STe  Bevcn  clnmesof  cloudi: 
1 .  Like  a  lock  of  hair,  or  a  fealher, 
e.  "    '  '■■ 

air  IB  gciUTilly  dry, 


hdHnhi 

M.ofr  ,       .. 

>ti.e,  of  PitlsbiiTR  MX  ot 
rmony  Sfi.fiil,  Kiin  42.B5, 
in  57  10  60,  Rirhmond  3<i.l. 
rls,  Vorkehirc,  the  ihermo- 
B,Ju]ylS,lB23,al92!  June 
»t  93;  and  Jon.  2,  1827,  nl 


lerg  Been  by  Parry  was 
ftt'l  OUT  of  the  waur,  and 
nearly  ont-ihird  ol'  a  mile 

monlba  at  March,  April, 


undUnd,  and  nomPliinuB  a« 
B*l)lhdcBreeorla(ilude,  It 
t  down  Irain  rbc  hJEber  la- 
!  the  arral  norihrm  or  po- 


ihalthElhermnnii 


ve  coll  ii  I  foe-  Dew  foe' 
ana  ov«r  fri'ldx  arc  tlratai 
nnl  togs  which  involve  rlc- 
cclBarecumu/ugcluuda.  |ti 

lie,  and  petspeeiivc,  ihtt  llif 


6.  The  concnTO  W  ur 
us,  callvd  Cirre-ilrnlii 

6.  The  cutniiluB  and 
liicd,  called  Ciimulo-i. 


and  r 


ling  beaGnili,  called 


The  cirnu  k  ihe  most  eicTalcil^ 
Bomcliinrs  as  a  eauze  veil — or  por»l- 
lel  ihrrads.     IiBhoiifht  islroni  IhrH 

Fleecy  clouda  nra  seen  over  hcad^ 
on  the  lopaorthehipheBl  Andes,  and 
on  1  nnhing  over  (he  i«a,  a  atral  um  al 
miBI  i«  ™ble  ar  the  heighi  of  in  or 
11000  feet.  Here,  however,  the  skj 
IB  elpBrcal,  bul  il  loi™  part  of  ita 
cli-arnpss  in  pi  ' 
lonits  in  IheT 

{Dew  ia  the  condensation  of  wate- 
ry vapour  upon  the  surface  of  a  con- 
densing body  or  BubBlancc.  Claud* 
and  foga  me  vnmr  particisa  which 
ore  condensed  while  floating  in  lh» 
ntmosphere,  where  they  continue  to 
Ront  till  precipitated,  or  aeaiti  di»- 
solved.  If  by  Ibe  concenlralion  of 
iheac  pflrticleoi  or  hj  additional  con- 
denaatioii,  their  wet^ht  be  incrcaaifll 
beyond  ibat  which  the  eKlrnl  of  thdr 
Butface  can  (DBlain,  they  then  dearend 
in  the  form  of  rain.  The  formation 
of  clouds  and  {oee,  dewa  and  rain,  ie 
therffcre  eaarntinlly  the  same,  the 
lalter  btnnit  hu\  the  eoniiniistion  or 
pitenpioii  of  the  same  procesB  which 
prmlucnl  tlw  former.] 

Rvoporation  ia  aa  the  surface  of 
water  and  aa  the  temperslure. 

In  (lie  remperBie  lone  the  annual 
evnpuration  ia  37  fnchcs.  but  in  ths 
trop.ckafromSOtolOUi  and ilie mean 
qunntity  of  rain  it  in  ibf  aame  pro- 
portion.  At  Bambnv,in  lOveMi.TR 
inches  per  annum  frUj  in  i?ei,  U1 
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Braaia,  in  1321, 280  indiM  iefl ;  aad 
in  Caf  enne,  160  indies  in  Fefcravy 
oalj.  At  CnmaiM  it  ■  but  8  incfaoi 
in  the  fcU.    Bot  in  Peru  none. 

TIk  atmoapbcr*  of  Greeee  ii  ao 

dry  that  at  €4-  F.  neariy  the  wboie 
oi'  the  animata  and  regetablca  dia- 
appcar. 

The  changes  of  the  moon  hare  no 
connexion  with  the  wvather. 

The  ndny  seaaon  between  the  tto- 
pickn  ia  when  th«t  aim  ia  in  Tertieal 
ai(gna;  and  at  piher  timen  there  is 
not  a  cloud  for  monthiL  North  thp 
rainjr  montba  we  fiom  Apfil  to 
October ;  and  aouth,  fiom  October 
to  ApriL 

Rain,  within  the  tropkka,  is  not  of 
the  drizzling  character  of  rain  in  the 
temperate  zone,  bat  generally  falls 
in  euch  torrenta  as,  m  other  zone& 
would  be  called  watervponts;  and 
they  produce  i^ater  floods  in  a  sin- 
frie  day  than  in  Europe  in  six  days. 
Winter  ia  distinguished  from  sum- 
mer chiefly  by  the  ouantity  of  rain, 
which,  for  six  months,  is  often  con- 
stant for  nfhny  days  toeether,  and 
lahts  a  certain  number  of  hours  ter 
day  through  the  whole  six  months. 
The  rivers,  in  consequence,  over- 
flow ;  and,  in  many  countries,  pro- 
duce general  inundations  in  all  the 
low  lands,  which  intercept  commu- 
nicaiion,  and,  on  drying  ofC,  make 
the  stmosphcrc  very  unwholesome. 
Of  course,  such  heavy  and  constant 
rains  must  tend  to  diminish  the 
neights  of  the  mountains  and  create 
'.mhank merits  in  the  sea,  as  germs 
'.f  futurn  land. 

The  bulk  and  specifick  gravity  of 
rain  water  is  taken,  at60  deg.,  as  1. 
Less  heat  diminishca  its  bnlk  and 
increases  its  specifick  graiitv.  At 
40^,  ont!  is  .9907,  and  specifick  era- 
vity  1.00094.  But  nt  H0°.  the  bulk 
n  1.00242,  and  I  he  specifick  gravity 
')07.<S9;  and  at  100"",  ia  1.006  and 
.^,9402. 

Humboldt  nssigns  96  inches  of  an- 
nual rain  to  the  equatorial  zone,  80 
to  lat.  20,  29  to  lat.  45,  and  17  to  lai. 
60,  as  a  general  average. 

From  three  to  four  times  as  much 
rain  falls  m  a  year  between  the  tro- 
picks  an  in  higher  latitudes;  yet  the 
number  of  days  on  which  it  rains 
generally  increases  as  the  latitude. 


mdhSStfi 


The 
rnifffd 
bet  is  the 
is  46  or  iO 

The  average  niB  in  tMndtu  fiir4 
yesii^  bcmif  1777  and  1817,  «« 
20.666 inches.  At Pari% in  1Bvb«% 
ISJB^.  At  Classuii.  in  17^  «« 
21X33;  snd  at  MamhcsUr,  m  A 
was  96.104.    At  Keodal,  1830;  SBLlK 

In  1900,  the  raantitT  of  rain  if 
Cambridge  was  25^;  Lyiideii,Rsi- 
landshire,  32.36;  WcM  RidiBf  «l9| 
Lincoln  24.11;  Chatswortli  2&13| 
Lancaster  35.93;  l^rndal4a2;Eis> 
ter  24 J ;  Plymoath  36Jk 

The  rain  at  DabUn  m  aboat  M 
ineheiv  and  at  Coik  36l 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1827,  Asm 
fell  at  JoyeoBc^  in  Fksnce,  7B  m^M 
of  rain  in  22  hours ;  and  in  11  dart 
36  inchea,  doable  that  at  Paris  in  dit 
year. 

The  mean  quantity  of  water  hdd 
in  a  cubick  foot  of  air,  m  this  cli- 
mate, is  3.789  grains. 

[The  quantity  of  rain  falling 
at  a  given  point  ia  found  (in  the 
higher  latitucfes)  to  depend  greatly 
on  the  proximity  of  that  point  to  tM 
surface  of  the  earth,  witnont  rqeard 
to  the  altitude  above  the  level  of  the 
sea :  the  rain  guage  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  giving  nearly  aa  much  as 
that  on  the  plain  beneath,  whereas 
one  guage  placed  on  the  top  of  i 
house  or  church,  and  another  oelow 
give  very  diflcrent  quantities.  It  ap- 
pears from  very  accurate  obsenra- 
tions,that  in  one  year  there  fell  below 
the  top  of  a  house  above  a  fifth  part 
more  rain  than  fell  in  the  same  space 
above  the  top  of  the  same  houae^— 
and  that  there  fell  upon  Westminster' 
Abbe3r  not  much  above  half  the  . 
cniantity  that  was  found  to  foil  in 
the  same  space  at  the  earth's  aor- 
face.  The  following  observatibni 
may  be  adduced. 

Lower  guage  (in  one  year)  22.608 
inches.  Middle  guage,  top  of  a  honaa 
IB.  139  inches.  Upper  guage  on 
Westminster  Abbey,  12.099. 

The  experiment  has  been  repeated 
in  other  placea  with  the  same  re- 
sult] 

Ha-'J  stones  fall  with  a  velocity  ol 
60  or  70  feet  per  second.  Rain  from 
1^0  to  30  feet.    From  3  to  400  tuns  of 
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TKt'irspi-.iticliKravuyii3.4.  Tlitii 
]    is   uiikiiown  I    ihs   Uifferenl 

. .K»   bouig  vtry  uiiguiiBfticlory. 

,    If  ihcy  were  jiraji-eUrms  I'rom  ihe 

.  niaoi,  lUAomo  preiend,  ibey  would 

II  iiiklf  in  tki^  tro[iu:al  ngioM. 

Tilt-  rea>r<iia(Elare«  Inlling  in  all 

neuBwliidigfowjun   "K'Hni  cbantiif*.  »,  at  leani  300 

III  number)    flUd    aama  recent  in- 

1  j;ir !._»... BlaiicBiurBpOTleetlywtJIimthentici.- 

Jd*i,.c,-I..tw»n  ,^    Tl,.,tdUvih.,.pU»i<if. 


Burealis,  ihrmuh  kI~ 
liUeEurnpe.iBpliinBt 
Arcdck  and  AiiMTC- 

'UppiiiLt,  hy  iu  fpli'ii- 
I  and  plaii.'ta.     il  is 

^aniHiltng,  dnAppine 

n  Bilocelhtr,  is  ufhtn 


vbidi  prouiibly  ooquirsi 
Bfl  of  h«mt,  Ds  It  npproachm  id 
^urth.  ilieir-otl  prubnlile  iheo- 
jspuRiiiig  them  if,  tliKi  ilipy  are 
pen  dun  I  mamift.  fkuKliw  iii 
a,  ■ndcncaunlLTHlIi.irlhaeBrtk 
almcnpben'  in  ihs  siuiual  orbit. 
Tiiey  fall  in  all  latitiiOis,  and,  th»r«- 
■■  -     -   ■  Irom  tbeTllQon;  aiid  ikax 

...   ^Ittflacrvalallincchnncter, 

Titular  anil  sudden,  not  volcsjiick. 

live  meljorick  *iancs  Whioh  fcdl 

.1  d'.lialo,  in  Franc*,  in  1603.  oon- 

tBinvdt«above.;-^nc  which, Icdl  in 

'rehire,  condaled  of  76  ^lica  i  46 

d.;  of  tnin,  3T  Maen<«iA,  2  Ox- 

vd«  of  Nickel.    L]»ls  of  !  or  300 

heva  b<vn    publiahn!  by  Chladni, 

King,  ond  Bownrd,  whicfi1ia»e  beun 

jecorded  in  ilifiercnl  counirv*. 


N.'ArBDkii.in]>eTigiii 


I  MEnrpsrt* 
li  in  [hd  L»- 
T.-.sinlhe 


arueeioiitinorsuils. 

se9  in  Polar  rpgiiin* 
by&Beiing,  anJuuni- 
wilh  hydrogen  in  [he 

which  fall  from  Ihe  ar- 
ed  DcrolilTK,  or  aem- 
mclallick,  and  con!>i9i 


minB  ftr  ■eTrnil  ihoi 
av.<i  w:il  ,'ontinue  ■;  a 

I'l..  .M   .-.f  fh,.  world. 


ronei.iii''  ihiiii,  dTiiiigh  ihe  flame 
will  Iwil  n  t«nt.  Tbc  ^und  ladry 
nnrl  aMny>  nnit  Rnirll-i  Vkf  Bidphnr, 
niid  irimcoTErrid,  the  flanti-  s,'rrpa({> 
la  nnVifinlsftW.  fllflnitonc !H (tip 
aPHiinrii"lr'iif''ttrrtn''l'«',nnd_nnph. 
Ihn  Hpritis!'  arise,  fTf<iunn\\j\o  ^eW 
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they  bum  it  it 


iheir  lamps,  uui  fur 
"       »  Ihev  UH,  >I 

IBOf  OOt-Wli- 


KctwoBS  1666  and  1869,  the  villBgr 
«/  Boncoan  upon  ihc  Eure,  cfiitlain- 
ing  ao  baiBcF,  wu  burnt  at  munlrj> 
lime*,  by  ieniliiig  eihililians  like 
tfao  ignaji  faluiit,  of  a  blue  dolour 
and  (irTensiva  Etnell.  It  wu  most 
Ereuuint  in  Au^M  and  SqitEniher, 
anci  aocmnpanied  bycloudsofn  ml 

(WiHD  U  a  atmsible  mAvemeni  in 
ihpair  over  thp  cnrlh's  iiirrnce.  It 
baa  been  iruly  raid  that  lliii  Iheory 
■of  winda  ia  one  of  Ih*  leaar  perfccl 
pnriB  of  nalural  pJiikuophy.  Ii  ia 
■on  facta  alone  that  we  mirel  lely  for 
IB  knowledge.' 


of  ih«  «i;i  niunilia'  wind.  To  tha 
Bouih  i.r  ih>.'  oquuior,  from  10  to  23°. 
the  wind  bi<iW9  conaiaaijy  thjm  Ox* 
eaal  anj  auuth-euti  bui  &uiu  IIP 
northwurd  to  the  eijualor,  north- 
wesl  winds  blow  froni  Oclober  t« 
April,  and  soutb-weat  from  Apnl  to 
Ofitnberi  and  north  of  ths  eijualor 
fo  [he  Tropick  of  Cancer  aaiith-wcM 
winda  prevail  from  Apnllo Ociolwf, 
and  north-east  winda  trma  Onober 
till  April.* 

[The  north-wcflt  and  aouth-wral 
Honao«nB,  which  have  been  trrane> 
•imlf  aacnbwl  lo  Ihe  rffacta  of  load 


In  the  lurrid  > 


^  when 


h  fol- 


iniinJom  ,     . 

iowlheaun,  and  blow  cow. ,  ^ 

the  open  feeds  from  east  Id  weel. 
Thifl  trnol  fitenda  Bboul  26  or  30" 
-r>n  eat^  side  the  e^ator. 

Below  lalilude  30°,  there  is  a  gene- 
ral lend-oncy  of  the  wind  to  tilow 


vhon^  the  witid  aeisfVam  ihe  F<  i  '.  ' 

ihe  land  diiiinglhi  dn  T,  and  till' <  i 
b-ory  by  night.     InlliePolorn  ;:.. 
Ine  winds  are  mate  irreituhr  ih;ii  i  m 

lower  lalitudeB.      Winda  mcrcase  iti  ;,• 

torcn  with  oleTBliDn.  J! 

Tlw  UDfelani  current  of  the  irndp  r 

wiQila  prodnces  athei  winda  to  the  t; 

norllt  andanuth,  tpndiott  to  mainuiin  » 

IbBgeiuraUquilibrium;  andni-Brlhe  b 

coost  they  are  varied  by  the  diurnnl  i' 

■ehimgea  of  lemppmluro  which  remit  [■ 

-from  thnpronmily  of  land;  and  alau  y 

la  tha  Indian  nrcnn  the  trade  wind  ^ 
InBRiKl'ofJiIainnitJnmeaalloweBi, 

takaa   oppoaltn    currenta    for    aii  '' 

mooiha,  and  at  the  tiiuBB  of  change  ' 

tn«y  pioduOB  lamsdoa  and  Harms  c 

Swhal  nra  callfd  -ibe  brrnJiinfl  tap  l; 

tha  HanmuiB,  which  iatliaodnie  r 


times  foiLnd  to  extend  thcmcelves  fat 

"   thecaBiwardortheAaiaiickconn- 

nl  and  ialonds,  and  ev«n  to  the 

aUBlporlionBof  (hegreal  PadOrk 


denected  and  ehecicil 
ader  eroasing  dn 
equator  returaa  asnin  in  the  e«al- 
wstA,  in  the  ■rant'tieni  latitndea,  iir 
the  form  of  the  wet  norlh-WMt  Hon 
Boon.  On  the  other  bund  the  dry 
aoulh-emt  Monsoon  whii^h  pitvaili 
in  the  opposiip  wason  Boulfi  of  tha 
equainr,  bDramea    deflected    in  the 

nor,  and   relunia  In   the  easiwald 
northof  iheetjtiaio'in  ihechonEI* 
o  f  the  soulb'Weat  Hansoon. 
InCeylon,(lBl.e"noi(h)lhen(iTlh- 

— ■" fij  wiihatptnperaiurcnf 

I'll,  has  a  rtryneM  of  7S 


-li-Hipaa  to  indicate 

-  '',.  Ml. .la,  flver  a  brcadih  rf 
l.'i,'rp<»,  blow,  with  alight  int«- 
tion.  from  eaal  to  weat ;  ao  in  ibr 
llicm  and  fe(}nlb?m  heniitfAaiM 
aimospherick  equilibrium  it- 
lit  that  the  prevnilisg  oadf 
iild  be  IhiTn  wml  lo  aaal,  ad 
Bl  part,  w 


He  hjpoihiM  o(  nn<ri>CIMI.  »U(* 
«  Engllili  eillUon  «■■  laMrwna 
■me  erf  ihne  inraamplMi  hl»>««a 


ATMOBPHEBICAL  AWD  AERIAL  PHEMOMKNA. 
Mndiug  to  ibe  laiiiuds  of  40 


tnde  wind*,  in  both  beihi-  ' 
I,  on  appruBching  tbr.  wetlein 
<  of  the  gnat  uucan*,  b«oriii.- 
d  in  ihrir  coutsu,  and  pii 
ito  higher  latitude*  in  tin  , 
r  aouin-weat  ond  north-wc^r 


II.     Very  utieii  the  North-weai  i* 
known  whilp  it  blow*  in  Huna 
i  Nova  Hcoii*. 
ti  almoBt  every  oountrjr,  a*  well 


becomi!  nierKed  iti 
de*,  on  both  Bidn 
<  locolil^.  as 


Tbii 


la,  being  affect  1 

leu  with  thu  change  of  ac:! 
"  ■  appeara  to  bo  the  preni 
II  na  in  ouritmosphcr^ 
to  tho  phyneal  chaneloj 
e  of  ihe  winds  in  ditleivjii 
iftheac^Eatcircuita,  ihn 
"  temperature  atii 


whici 


D  b«  refencdt 
.     The  Honsonhi 


From  Ihe  average  rate  of  tlilins 

i>f8hipa  during  lone  vnyenalh rough 
i-BriouB  aeaa,  aa  in  the  China  trade, 
ami  froni  other  data,  it  is  ealiniatej 
■'      "'  '  ciijrof thewmd 


ment»,  the  equal  dialribution  of  iha 
iimoiphere  over  ihe  aurface  of  Iha 
jlobe,  which  reaultafrom  gravitation, 
lenda  to  prevent  any  very  rajrid  or 
violent  motion  in  any  apecifick  cli- 
rpetion,  and  ronaequently  to  prevent 
vioteni  and  dratructivo  wind*.  But, 
amng  to  the  lendrnev  of  all  fluid 

when  Eubjerl  to  the  influence  of  Dii- 
M]u*t  or  opposing  forcea,  a  lotaliTe 
iiiovemcni  of  miineaaureil  violetics 
la   au  me  times   produced.     This   pe- 


Countcr 

rTiied  in  Aibordinate  hnnr'-, 
high  laiitudfi ;  the  irregii- 
laually  becomitie  greater  in 
in  aa  we  recede  from  tin 
il  regioiu.) 

sat  Biilsin,  weateily  are  ir> 
winda.  aa  «3  to  140.  Th, 
rdly  are  to  the  aoulliwardly 
>  173.  AnJ  llie  north-eai'i 
e  ■outh-rasi,  aa  74  to  M. 
doD,  Bouth-weal  wind*  blo  w 
;  Dorlh-eaatAS;  north-wfni 
.63iBOuih'i'nai32;eii»(%; 
:  and  south  IS.  The  menu 
Bnlain  in  220  weaterly,  and 
rty.  In  the  loriid  lone.  tiir 
■  conaiantly  nonh-eaai  uii 
I  ot  the  e<liintor,  aitd  Boulti- 
he  south  aide. 
tlate  of  Vermont  it  hna  hecn 
that  their  north-weal  tin<i 
da  alwaya  begin  on  Ibe  kk 


Euished  by  the  name  of  tornado  or 
I  nurricnne,  aaaiimea  every  poasible 
j  variety  of  poaition,appe«ranre,  veto- 
'  nty,  and  exleol;  and  ia  the  only 
Inoum  laiite  of  violent  and  deatltie- 
vu  winds  or  tcnipcais. 
The  varioiif  phenomeDa  and  eflecla 
which  reauli  from  this  cauae,  are 
iJBunlly  eonridered  aa  disdnct  me- 
lenre,  and  are  variouily  named  in 
ditfecenl  coiinlriea,  according  lo  Ibeir 
-  "laible  nppearr "-■ — '■-  — 

meteors  Brediaiineiiia 

ire  often  applied  in  an  indeterminate 
manner  >ind  Kimctinies  lo  the  aame, 
3r  modilicBtionB  of  ihe  same  phano- 

Clabs  lal.  Atrial  mtltori  or  flu- 
bg  tthirli  or  ri^ 
ifniM' ertoiC. 

Whi^l 

Rush  of  wind 

Whirlwind 

Helm,  ot  Udm  vind 


HB        ATMOBrBEaiCJOs  AND  ABBIAL 


Spoat 
Watenpoiit 
Sandnout 
Sand  Pillar 
Fire  Pillar 
T\Arbo 

T\mrbiUon 

Tornado 

Bursting  of  a  Watenpoat 

Falling  of  a  Waterspout 

Bursting  of  a  cloud 

Squall 

Tnunderstorm 

Hailstorm 

Sandwind 

Samiel 

Simoon 

Class  2d  Whirlwind-atornu  or 
vioUnt  movemcnlt  qf  greaUy  in- 
creased  extent. 

Gale 

Blow 

Storm 

Pamnerro  (in  La  Plata.) 

Norther  (Mexico.) 

Hurricane 

Typhoon,  or  Tau-fungf  Ac. 

Names  of  general  or  periodical 
winds  of  the  nature  of  currents. 

Trade  Winds 
Monsoons 
Etesian  Winds 
Harmattan,  dbc.] 

Wmd  is  determined  by  the  anemo- 
meter, by  Lind,  Daniel,  and  othera, 
to  move  with  velocity  and  force,  as 
under: 


•andjr  dflMTts  ol 
It  movM  with  the  nuifln—iafHil^ 
nin^  and  IMMM  m  Biiww  iiM 
lastmf oaiirafnriHMm.  Hi 
■out  instant  deMh  to  «f«it7 
beaat  who  hqtpans  to  fiMK  ]l^  tiliil 
is  said  that  tt  to  dMompOMi  Ami 
that  their  limha  ftll  uandoK.  Ths 
caminf  of  it  i*  indiertad  kf  •  tUok 
haw  in  the  horiaoii,  and  tncnJki% 
if  they  have  tinM  throw  thwaeijiwi 
on  their  laoee  with  their  tettowMii 
it  till  it  has  paaeed.  Hewitti  thaka 
that  it  was  a  saniiel  that  tonayd 
the  anny  of  Sennacherib. 


imf  hot 
taly,4&, 


The  siroeco  ia  a 
wind  which  inevaila  i 
about  ApriL 

In  1813;  a  cantfanof  S600l 
was  buried  by  a  tornado  of  aaaiL  h»> 
tween  Mascai  and  Alapfio^  oaif  tf 


miles  per 
hour. 

Gentle 4.5»  •< 

Pleasant 8.0' •■ 

Brisk  gale- ••16.0- •■ 

High 36.0- 

Storm 62.0- •• 

Hurncane*  •  •88.0'  •  • 
Great  hurri- 
cane  120.0' •' 


force  in  lbs. 
per  square  fooL 

0.079 
•0.260 
•1.107 
•6.208 
15.6*25 
31.25 


•58.0 


A  West  India  hurricane  has  blown 
heavy  cannon  out  of  a  battery  and 
m  exposed  situations,  walls  of  solid 
masonry  with  strong  coping,  not  ex- 
ceeding four  feet  in  heignt,  have  also 
been  destroyed. 

Balloons  have  travelled  60  miles 
an  hour,  when  the  anemometer 
f  bowed  but  8  miles. 

The  samiel  is  a  hot  noxious  wind 
wnich  sometimes  passes  over  the 


//__ 


[The  Harmattan  ia  an  eaai  wind 
of  great  dryness,  which^  viaita  the 
western  coast  of  AAica  in  the  low 
latitudes,  in  the  montha  of  January, 
February,  and  March.  It  is  ptm- 
bly  the  true  trade  wind,  whica  ordi- 
narily does  not  act  in  these  regioot 
as  a  surface  wind,  but  pasaea  in  a 
higher  stratum. 

The  Helm  Mrind  is  a  violent  whiil- 
wind,  peculiar  to  the  western  aide  of 
the  Cross  Fell  mountain  in  Cuinbsr* 
land ;  and  it  occurs  only  doriiw  aa 
eastorlv  wind.  Whirlwinds  of  tbs 
same  cnaracter  are  not  unconunoa 
in  other  regions  where  obstructions 
are  presented  to  the  regular  wind. 

Whirlwinds  of  great  extent  always 
act  horizontally;  those  of  small  oi- 
mensions  act  either  honaontally  or 
vertically^  or  at  any  intenneoiaM 
angle  of  mclination.  Many  of  lUi 
smaller  class  of  whirlwinds  occur  in 
the  atmosphere  which  do  not  reaeil 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  caa 
be  recognised  only  by  the  aenaiUs 
phenomena  which  they  prodktoe 
The  most  obvious  of  these  charae* 
teristicks  are,  the  cloudy  pipe  or^ 
lar  called  the  watenfKHit;  thstk 
masses  of  turbulent  clouds ;  thunder 
and  lightning  ;  often  repeated  or 
continuous  thunder,  orligntninc;  a 
continued  roar  in  the  atmo^ncrs 
resembling  the  noise  of  a  loaded 
waggon  driven  rapidly  on  froan 
ground,  or  in  some  cases  like  the 
continued  discharge  of  artiUerr  and 
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> ;  larec  dtop»  of  ruin ;  n  di 
ruin  fillmg-  in  n  smstl  Mi 
Ihe  fNUing  of  sand,   iislii 

■vioualjr  taken  from  the  Ai 

IwiniiB  of  whatever  form  or 
and  honevEr  aelivs  or  via- 
ir  tex-olutionj,  move  forward 
ih  iho  velocity  of  the  inoru 
wiod  by  which  thep  ar«  im- 

ilm,  and  Hnllrf 


It  Indies  to  the  uooal  ofFlarida 

;    and  the  CnrolinnB  and  iheace  Id  iba 

-   banks  of  Nfwfaundland,  B  distance 

of3000lre)e9,wtiichit'HS|)asatd()VCf 


L  nboulaix  dirya.   Ilia      ![ 


Huen 

KTGIS  o[  VI 

tim  milea; 


n  300U 


inJi 


itcdhyi 


fireB,  buraing  aiumltaneouBly 
ge  circle,  and  have  exhibkixl 
9  nd  con  tinned  elecFrickcipIo- 
nd  the  peculiar  phenomenon 
urbo  or  wbJrlinj;  pillnr.  WHb 
'  the  shove  charactcrisitbs. 


del  Florms  aro  suppowd  to 
iwinds,  {^yraiinL!,  ill  ordinary 


point  Irom  i'i  [o  M  hours,  its  greatest 
violence  being  i-xhibiied  in  from  6tO 
12huurB.  Mnny  olhET  sioims  heva 
I'lfin  traced  in  hkf  maimer  and  on  a 
corresponding  (rack. 
In  iho  West  IrnJicB.  hurricnnca  be- 
n  to  blow  from  a  nortlu'rn  quarter 
loriion,  and  thence  ebnnging 
.        .  ,  ._  .  ^uJ^n, 


to  the  ■weal  at 

quarter,  and  thon  their  lurv  is  over, 
Thesr.  phases  iiowever  will  be  found 
somewhat  di&erenl  towards  ihe  tivA 
opposite  margins  of  a  elorm'stmek, 
'  '  '  "■  poii  tiona  which  are  sbel- 
te  direc tin ns from  the  ac 
Blorm  by  e^c<al«d  land. 
On  iht  coast  of  ibe  Uniind  Statea 
these  alorins  commence  Wowing 
fromfln  eoBlern  quarter  which  cor- 


az 


ghl  Id  left,  lioriionlnlly.  It 
iidcaoflhc'.VcsiIii,iics,ihi'ii 

t,  inclining,  Jia'wevtr,  grndu 
Ihe  norlhwnril.  About  thi 
of  3(P  their  pfQUTif?  l-i  ihi 
rd  ceaac^  and  passing  inir 
alilodes  they  puraue  an  east- 


ch  ncciirreil  in 
-nn  traced  from 
IHamls  of  the. 


Tho-dirBctionoftliBwindand  the 

re  found  la  accord  with  tholocality 
'pcixitinnoftbe  alarm  in  ihc^real 
-CFoniefc  circuit  of  wind  or  almos- 
pherick  current.  Tr  the  Bouihem 
omispherB  the  counic  and  changes 
f  such  Blorma  appear  to  be  muntir 
3(hoscio  ihenonhBrnhemispharo.  > 
liusetormBinlhenorlhernlBIttgdu 
1  Tcrtuin  circumBlanctiB  J>to\*  first 
from  the  loutfirant  and  then  chimin 
lifl  norlh-weflii  while  in  New- 
Holland.  Btorms  in  like  drcnm' 
sinners  blow  flrel  IVoni  na-Uaatit 
and  I iif^n -change loJMulheaat. 
Little  ia  tnown  ot  Ine  direction  of 
he  wind  upon  the  highest  itloim 
sinB,  hul  in  Peru  and  al  IheSnnd 
wich  islandfl  nl  ihn  heigh  OJ  about 
19000  feel  it  is  found  to  be  fresh  Irom 
the  aOHlhwcst,  and  oli  the  peak  of 
■TenerilTr  shout  lOflM  feci  nbove  the 
•»  a  strong  wind  blows  (Mm  tite 

Voleanick  ashes  when  carried  inta 
Ihc  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphera 
ly  wafted  to  lUf  enawaji, 
L'pon  an  eruption  of  Uount  VoMl 
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■jwm  the  eoMi  <rf€iontiB<«til  Qwtcd  SaatoriMfendDnbdUBlkBll 


// 


in  1631,  •  ■howw  of  sriie*  fiU 

\  the  eoMl  of  ronfi—til  Qwtcd 
•nd  also  at  IM  kanea  dy»canoa  to-  tarj.    Ta  coamrt 
waidp  tha  ooaat  ci  Sfiuu    Ob  the  mor  iota  Fahfenhahf  jm  ■ 
cnipdonat8t.Viiioentml812,aihaa  by9^dlifideb|r4»aiidiMllXU 
wera  depoaitad  at  Barbadoea  60  or  ooBTort  Famohcit  into  Ba 
70  nOea  aaatward,  and  also  on  (be  you  aabtract  32,  nnilti^f  Df 
decka  of  Teaaela  100  aailea  still  fiur-  divide  by  9. 
tber  eaat,  wbilethe  tnuie  wind  at  the      Fakraihcit»  a  motliBSt  af 
aurface  waa  blowing  in  its  aaual  di-  uch,  inveatca  Irili  tbuiuUM 
taction.    In  the  aame  year  aahea  fell   17^. 
upon  the  deck  of  a  BritiBh  packet      Every  point  of  the  Maiiiwi*! 
jound  to  Branl,  when  aiatant  near-  ptea  ia  4Ul  s  \\y>  —  or  •  J 
T  1000  mil^  from  the  neaieat  land.  37  30-,^*  quarter  «o  «  4 
N«»rly  uU  the  araaible  phenome-      ,,^  oidinary  pnafton  of 

the  height  of  18000  feet,  and  gene-  |be.;  on  an  inchTlB  Iba.  aom 
rally  much  nearer  to  the earth*a eur-  ;«XJ-«f ^b«»^^ 
fae/owingtotheretardationofthe  2f^fe?\^SS^^*rf2 
«rface  win5.  and  to  other  cau««,  "^^^^i^^^^^l 
the  currenu  m  the  tower  atmoaphere  ^f^^^iS^Si^  ' 
ran  upon  each  other  in  horizontal  ^1^7^      '  ^  ^V  ^_ 
atrata,  which  differ  much  in  tempo-      ^™  baremeter,  m  the  w; 
rature  and  hygrometrical  condition  ^n«  ▼wica  Smcbca  froaia 
aa  well  aa  in  the  direction  and  vdo-  put  between  the  tropicfca  tatt 
city  of  movement.    It  is  to  the  con-   ^ch, 
diuon  of  these  strata  and  their  influ-      [In  the  tfo]ncal  latitudea  tli 
ence  upon  each  other  that  the  for-  sure  of/  the  atmoepheie  ia 
mation  of  clouds  and  rain  is  chiefly  uniform,  the  mercunr  in  tha  i 
to  be  ascribed.  eter  standing  at   about   30 

The  wind  gceth  toward  Hutdud,  throughout  the  year.  Inhigli 
and  tumeih&autnnto  the  north  sit  tudes  the  pressure  is  more  va 
ithirUth  about  amtinuaUy,  and  Ou  Barometers  are  used  to  i 
wind  returned  again  according  to  the  heijght  of  mountaina,  beca 
his  eincuitg.  AU  the  rirer*  run  into  elasticity  diminiahea  aa  dif 
the  sea:  yet  Ou  tea  t#  not  full:  unto  q)ace  enlarges.  The  rule  is 
Ae  place  from  whence  the  rivers  come,  lows:  To  substracf  dbe  kig 
thither  theu  return  ajgain.  This  is  of  the  number  of  inches  at  ■ 
probably  the  best  epitome  of  mete-  from  the  bgarithm  of  the  nni 
orology  extant  whether  its  com-  inches  at  the  bottom.,  and  thi 
prehensive  accuracy  be  j^artly  owing  ence  multiplied  by  6(K000,  gi' 
to  an  imperfect  tranalaaon,  it  is  not  elevation  m  feet.  Then  to 
necessary  to  inquire.]  this  by  the  variation  of  the  t 

Showers  of  frogs,  firfies,  &c.  anse  "^!«^  V  J?*.  IvTlf  iTl^IlV 

from  water-spouts/or  sSral  eddies,  decimal  point  three  placca  to 

(whirls]  by  ihich  portions  of  the  jnd  mufuply  by  twice  the 

waves  if  tie  sea  and  ponds  of  wa-  *«  ^"^^1"^  '''^i'lt5"?"l 

tcr,  with  their  contents,  are  forced  ^P  *"°  bottom;  add  this  tot 

to  an  elevation ;    and   thus  l>cing  determmation,  and  the  sum 

transported  to  a  distance,  and  there  ^J!^  ^™^  elevation.    For  ezai 

falUng,  produce  these  strange  ore-  thecase  of  Snowdon,  thebai 

dpitatione.    A  water  apout  or  whirl-  S^  ^^S"T  ^ij^'^^  »■?. 

innd  often  worka   spirally  like  a  ^d^ ' -^i.^A^^^l^t!'^  *£? 


eommonlv  bomns  revolving  at  the  }J^\  ^ 

bottom  of  a  cloud  which  descends  "®*f?"t. 

within  it,  and  from  which  pillar-Iikc      There  is  another  rule  by  ti 

appearance  the  term  water  spout  has  portion  of  the  sum  of  the  two 

bean  derived.  of  the  barometer  to  their  dfiH 


AraOSPHBElCAL  AND  AERIAL  THENOKBSA.         ITt 

The  grcaleil  dspiesNon  of   ths 

mercury  in  Englaiul  hai  beta   U> 

28.1  inchei. 

Birometen  riae  Bnii  fall  togeihd 

on  at  great  djalancoi.    They  flne 

BfS.     Norlhcrlf  winda  ram  theiii, 
lutherly  winds  tiiik  them. 
[The  flucliialiona  of  the  baramo- 
ir  appear  to  bo  owing  lo  diffcrBnl 

CDuaes,  and  may  be  claaaed  »  Ibl- 

nvular  Kmi-diumal  *■■ 
IrR,  in  the  It^pical  lill- 
(itdes  IS  at  its  mnximuni  about  1C 
A.  H.,  and  at  iia  niinmi<im  about  3 
P.  M.  At  NfW-Vnrk  il  ia  npnrly 
the  enmc,  bui  in  verv  high  Intitudca 
the  ftrpcl  is  n-Tpnwd,  Ihr  — -- -  - 
beine  at  10  and  ihr  nia: 
'  'lock.  Il  apprara  in  inairaip  a 
,  ilptn  of  BlniOBplicrirklidcii,rf  Bull- 
ing from  ihe  rotation  of  tbeeanh  and 
■'   the  Bolar  ayalem, 

.'hich  reiulle  from 

(he  mecbanical  aclian  of  circuiunia 
winda  and  tbc  larger  attnaaphenck 
nldj™,  which  comprise  not  only  (he 
BlorniB  but  B  large  ponioa  or  the 
winda  in  the  higher  [alitudea.  Du- 
rinR  Ihf  paaaage  of  theap  eddira  or 
alarmaoverlheploceofobaervatinn, 
IliK  barometer  ainks  while  under  thai 
firet  or  moat  advanced  portione,  and 


Kilo  thehd^t;  thi 
««a«d«n,  aa  5G.53  ia  to  3.652, 
-,090 10  tke  height  whirh  is  to 
ectod  for  diflerenceof  beat  aa 
Ttie  niiiabcr  G2.tl00  boing  a 
It  quaality  in  ihia  ratio. 
Tarialiona  in  the  barometer 
ie  eipatiBion  uf  heal,  nte  in 
mate  from  the  lOlh  to  !l)lh  of 
h.  The  variation  dfpcnrii 
le  varied  elnalicity  of  the  air. 
0  in  (be  morning  to  4  in  the 
>n,  bi'twecii  ibc'  iropicka,  the 
ter  falla :  il  Haea  nil  10  at 
alls  till  4  in  the  mornini!  and 
■Bin  till  lU  in  the  forenuun, 
>H1I  a  600ih  part  of  the  entire 
n.  There  ia  mnch  quacki-ry 
rords  uBually  written  on  the 
if  barainetera  at  Ihc  changes 
rd  depend  on  acrernl  circum- 
,  beaidea  the  elaalicity  of  the 

exialed,  end  that 

bhotTfnce  of  0  vacuum,  ii 

id  made  the  firtil  baroniE 
and  Deacarlr*  explained 


lerickc,  of  Haerleberg,  made 
I  nir  pump  which  ojH-nrd  a 


Brfiia!  of  mercury  in  a  ban 
Lon  of  ine  eenlrnl  part*  of  tl 


tal  atmnaphcTCB 


:  almoaphere  wore  of  equa 
the  Hae  of  ihr  baromrip] 
indicate  a  riao  of  Rve  milea 
riae  of  ihe  barometer  depend i 
n  the  daslicilf  than  ihi 
snd,  ibereforo,  n  nol  a  cri 
rthohdghi. 


The 


a  of 


3(1.  The  general  movemeniuroBcil- 
ilinn  of  an  eiienaivc  region  of  at 
noHphere:  in  ihe  higher  laiitudea, 
ndiT  the  alinnately  predominating 
nElui'nce  of  ccntrinigal  action  lo- 
rnrds  the  equator,  and  gravitation 
ownrda  the  pulea.     Theae  exlen' 

lenrly  uniform  in  their  eflecr  on  the 


if  country  al  nearly  the  aame  time. 

The  extent  of  the  vibrationB  of  lh» 
column  of  mercury  between  (be  Iro- 
picha  wna  .067. 

obi 
oioni 
3CLS6.      During  a 

hurricane  the  liai 

tiuiGB  falU'D  below  28  inchoa. 

The  fall  of  tho  barometer  baa  no 
necesaary  and  ininicdiaie  rannaiion 
wilh  rain,  although  atorma  if  wind 
which  effecllhcbuon^elcT  DM  ohiaiL 


■dlid,  beanw  the  aolid  intoccpt 
pntmatw  on  it*  own  aide.  If 
•olid  plalei  ite  broughl  logpther 
waur  lian  ranch  hightr,  bema . 
*ed  npon  only  (hroiuih  tbe  saa 
tb>  pista  in  cbaeJ  at  the  nd 


daw 
._  kaai 


of  leaa  aptaCiA  m^ 


ftibr,  ihc  i  ' 
proponion  a.- 
' '   dimioi-.. 


of  Dr.  roaag  are  bo^ 

to  ihe  porpoat 

When  a  otpitlarT  mbe  ia  tbe  KM 
')!  an  inch,  votir  riaea  in  it  2|  mdcai 
■rhmihelOOlbiGinchea;  andwh* 
Ifae  200ih,  10  inehea.  WbcD  ttfa 
pliicB  or  ^an  are  [daced  atann^ 
in  water  U  nHs  2|  inehea,  irtisana 

Slates  BTE  the  100th  of  an  inch  aMB- 
LT,  and  5  iric^ea  where  the  tOOl^  or 
half  ilie  bn^bi  which  it  tiwa,  wIm* 


...  the  solid  '' 

pmmiin.     If  water  he  placed  « 
Ilia  tecmrer  of  an  air  putnp,  i; 
niniMi  tapour,  or  ao  tnuch  beo- 
va|»iir,  aiLyitnelBiticiiy  lo  i>u- 
llw  nintindar  aa  vaponr,  and  }i 
ti  will  riae  in  •  tube  nearly  as  ii  < 
(ipwi  air.     Theae  effects  are  in.i 
lant,  bacanas  to  them  ia  owini    i 
liBaofmoiKarsiiilhetubesofp  <  i 
•tul  all  aatuniion.    Viicidiiy  v  m 
Ihe  aaoMtl,  and  alao  density,  h  n 
([eneral.  the  dinmeler  of  a  tube  tih 
lipliad  hj  the  height  ia  ■  nmi-i  i 
qnanlity.    Bipimmenlcrs  find  j:r. 
TarleUoe  lit  the  rmdce  which  ats  .) 
naooed  bj  maiaton,  for  the  i 


pending  on  the  an^  whidi  the  taf 

"'  '     """ilk 


of  ihe  lube  ibrma  with  tha  w 


Waftr  wQT  not  rise  betwaeo  eiim 
of  wai  or  gieaae,  and  oil  of  tntpM- 
'  tine  risea  hul  one-fauTth,  but  ^wili 
- '  of  wine  riae  two-fiftha.  HmwT 
J  \  sinks  nmnd  glaaa  or  sd;  aiiliaiiaW 
'  1  lifffaleT  than  itself  and  water  Mki 
t  ]  wlien  the  inbea  are  made  of  Uctar 
I  'aubstancee;  the  eipeiitDeni  in  MM 
-  caass,  being  iwitnn^  «*  ■•  (iakl 
- 1  an(lea  to  the  fonncr 
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invented  bv  Guido  about  1022;  tnd 
the  time-table  by  Frameo,  in  1060. 

Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  invent- 
ed nannonick  strings,  in  conse- 
quence of  licaring  four  blacksmith! 
working  with  hammers  in  harmony, 
whose  weights  he  found  to  be  6,  0, 
9,  and  12 ;  or  rather,  by  squares,  u 
as  36,  64,  81,  and  144. 

Scotch  musick  is  referred  to  their 
James  I. 

Chanting  the  Psalms  was  adopt- 
ed by  Ambrose,  about  350,  from  the 
Pagan  ceremonies  of  the  Romans. 
Church  organs  were  in  general  use 
in  the  10th  century.  The  shortest 
notes  in  the  middle  ages  were  the 
scmibreve  and  minim,  now  the 
longest. 

The  lyre  of  the  Greeks  was  the 
harp  of  the  modems:  and  the  viol, 
and  vielle  of  the  middle  ages,  is  the 
modern  violin. 

The  gamut  is  so  called  from  gam- 
ma,  the  third  letter  of  the  Greek  air 
phabet,  used  by  Guklo  for  his  lowest 
note.  It  consists  of  20  notes,  two 
octaves,  and  a  major  sixth.  The 
first  expressed  by  capitals,  the  sec- 
ond by  small  letters,  and  tne  rest  bv 
double  small  letters;  as  G,  A,  n, 
d:c.,  g,  a,  b,  &c.,  and  gr^  as,  4bc. 
It  is  uow  extended  to  the  entire  scale 
of  five  or  sLx  octaves. 

In  musical  compositions  there  am 
two  species  of  keys,  the  major  and 
minor ;  the  sharps  and  flats  being 
referred  to  C  major  or  A  minor. 

Ashnrp  is  half  a  tone  higher*  a 
fiat  half  a  tone  lower. 

Large  bells  are  one-fifteenth  of  the 
diameter  thick,  and  one-twelfth  of 
the  height.  Bell  metal  is  made  of 
copper  and  tin.  Small  bells  made 
of  tin,  silver,  copper,  or  gold,  give 
rounds  in  ncuteness,  as  25^  266, 282. 
294,  respectively.  They  were  used 
in  Eniiliph  churches  about  700,  and 
for  that  purpose  consecrated  with 
peruliar  ceremonies:  some  say  bap- 
tized, and  had  proper  names  given 
them.  Popes  themselves  assisted  in 
tl lis  absurdity.  The v  were  supposed 
to  put  demons  to  flight,  nna  were 
rung  (luring  erUpses,  to  drive  away 
the  dragon  which  was  about  to  de- 
vour the  moon ;  and  which  dragon 
the  astrologers  still  recofEUVse,  Vf 
is  treble  and  base,  was   coiiing  the  nox thing  node  l\\t  &tv 


inimps  rarify  the  air 
300  times,  the  best  from 
les. 


:OUSTICKS. 

ind  travels  from  1130  to 
'second. 

St  sound  which  the  ear 
linate,  is,  according  to 
ndulations  in  a  second, 
ere,  30;  and  the  most 
•r  above  COOO,  and,  ac- 
)thers,  14,000  vibrations 

Tects  particles  of  dust  in 
f  cobwebs,  and  water  in 
isses;  it  shakes  small 
per  oflT  a  string  in  con- 
f  persons  may  converse 
il  rods  held  between  the 
eld   to   their  throat  or 

as  in  light,  the  angle  of 
equal  to  the  angle  of  re- 
1»e  laws  of  catoptricks 
md. 

Tc  distinguished  when 
ween  delivering  a  sound 
is  more  than  one-  twelfth 
;  and  as  the  sound  goes 
,  so,  to  the  speaker,  there 
ho  in  lees  than  -4^'-'*,  or 
I  syllables  cannot  be  rc- 
BS  than  one-seventh  of  a 
"^  or  161  feet  for  each 

t  of  a  ^n  is  heard  before 
e,  which  directs  the  dis- 

aound  passes  at  the  rate 
per  second. 

3S  not  in  water  produce  a 
I  short  noise,  like  two 
:k  together.  The  agita- 
'ater  produces  no  change, 
er,  a  larse  bell  is  heard 
hut  in  the  air,  out  of  the 
166  feet. 

f  the  Enirlish,  on  landing 
ws  distmctly  heard  130 
saea. 

?iBon  says,  he  heard  ev- 
a  sermon  at  the  distance 

a. 

point,   or   melody   with 


\ 


fDn'»  bead,  aaii  L- 
tlR  dngOB  ■  [bL  ■<  <  > 

fcrari  dKH^  dincMd  tku  hdb 


d^wud  aouU  bdia  wsn  U  be  a 
Ml  aiMkadbcinQ  farm  man, 


%    CMUfB    wind    MIL  hm4n» 

iai.Onrib«^ ukI  ikme  m «WiiC 


70  ImI  in  dNumferouc,  and  21  !■( 
high,  and  traghi  M.OM  ItiK;  £« 
•(  Eifbn  irrigfai  BlOn  lbs.;  aad 
tb«  elipiwr,  »  fMt  loK  — y-T 
IIOO  lb(.  Tlw  cMba£>i;  KtSt- 
wnp,  has  a  Draainl  ombiiiaikn  of 

•nd  dghl  laM  Ugh. 

Chnrch  ornni  are  in  two  parli^ 
the  main  and  Ihe  litUe  organ  fwfore 
the  0[her.  Tbs  laTgeai 
preaan  lb;  «e,  aj  6,  16. 
OTgaiu.  Thai  al  L'lm  i«  93  feet  bi«h 
and  fi3  broad;  iu  largeal  pipes  13 
iochea  bare,  wiih  16  pur  of  bellowi. 

The  oTBen  was  inrfnicd  by  one 
Ctenbini.  a  barber  oT  Alexandria, 
•bom  lOJ  B.  C. 

The  organ  in  ihc  new  chsrch,  at 
Amaterriam,  ha*  S2  whole  Kopa,  be- 
Ndea  hilr-stopa,  and  iwo  row*  of 
ke)'>  for  the  reel  and  ihrpe  for  ihe 
hand*  i  and  a  ael  of  pipes  that  imi- 
late  a  cborui  of  bumon  voicei. 

ThaHon.  Robert  Bajlo  belinHi, 
that  the  boiuhI  of  ■  dium,  ninda  01 
wolf 'a  akin,  would  break  snolbsi 
Made  «r  ahsep'a  tkin;    and  ihi 
harn   lining  with  rox-gul  sr  ' 

peraliliona  of  thia  kind. 


karn  alning  with  loK-gul  BtrinoB, 
would  nakt  hena  fly  away.  Hii 
yhilonlncal    writoiga,    and   even 


[rfird  Bacon,  abound  in  au' 


hndi  and  Ireland,  ia  compiwcd  of 
lealhcm  bag :  connvcled  in  a  pipe  or 
chanli>r,  wiih  a  rrrd,  nnd  the  paa- 
•agf  oflhe  air  fmm  the  hag'pnHliicea 


ewJWwortiMiiWiMiWi'Mafc 
■nUboEtr. 

iBhaaeO. 


Tbe  Ijre,  Ik  haip,  tli 


Snuodaat 


eihauebon  ptoceHling  _ 
cciiCT.     Waieiiaabeiuo-i 

of  aound  than  air.    Wood  also 

powerful  conductor  of  aosod,  and  m 
M  flannel  or  nband.  Oahmowim 
lokca  no  r«Kwl  imdar  an  eAautUt 
Bceiver.  Sounda  aiB  diatinei  M 
twice  the  dielaica  on  waaar  ikil 
the;  are  on  Isod.  Suumf  mmli 
abflul  900  feet  fiv  eri 
heal  I  by 

la  tbe  arctiefc  Rfiona,  pcnMW<M 
inverae  at  mara  than  a  iWla  £•• 
iDl,  whan  the   '  '    ' 

lowaeio. 


Ihe  principal  fiatoM 
uirfaen  and  uuiupri— 
oIbo  a  knowledge  oT  the  cBrnale,  nm- 

'«,  nI^m■(^  amtodMl 

whMbafleci  thaaa* 

dilion  of  variooa  pwta  at  iha  n«k 
and  ill  inhafaitanla. 
Tha   molt  general  *iew  of  Ai 

Slobe  prtwnte  ua  wiih  the  two  ^it 

Ttipre  JB,  in  ftct,  vnty  one  caa- 
tiniwia  Said  •umwncfiaf  th«  Im4 
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life  and  inland  seas  being 
of  this  unlvemal  ocean; 
c  sake  of  converiience^  dif- 
ts  of  it  have  distiact  names 
hem. 

liowing  are  the  principal 
which  the  ocean  has  been 
u  wiU  be  clearly  under- 
refJerhni^  to  the  mop  of  the 

peat  basin  of  the  Southern 
ick  oceans,  the  waters  of 
ver  nearly  half  the  globe. 

Antarctick  Ocean,  which 
aed  between  the  antarctick 
the  south  pole. 
^authern  Ocean^  the  bound- 
dch  on  one  side,  is  the  an- 
ircle ;  on  the  other,  a  line 
xn  Cape  Horn  to  the  Cspe 
lope;  thence  to  Van  Die- 
nd ;  and  ngain  by  the  south 
Zealand    to  Cape  Horn. 

0  divisions  are  sometimes 
priety  called  the  Great 
Ocean. 

Indian  Ocean,  lyin£  be- 
rica  on  the  west,  and  the 

of  Mnlaya  with  the  is- 
Sumatra,  Java,  &c.  and 
lUand  on  the  east,  and 
by  Persia  and  Hindostan 
rth.  The  Red  Sea  or  Ara- 
,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the 
engal,  are  all  parts  of  this 

Pacifick  Ocean,  divided  by 
tor  into  north  and  south ^ 
osed  between  America  on 
and  New  Holland,  the  is- 
lava  ond  Sumatra,  and  the 
of  Asia,  on  the  west.  On 
it  terminates  at  Behring*s 
'he  seas  of  China,  Japan, 
be.  form  parts  of  this  ocean. 
)    ffreat    Atlantick    basin, 

1  channel  between  the  old 
continents.  It  includes, 
Atlantick  Ocean,  commenn- 
D  fionth,  from  a  line  drawn 
pe  Horn  to  the  Cape  of 
p<S  and  terminated  on  the 

the  aretick  circle.  It  is 
ito  north  and  south  by  thn 
and  its  branches  are  the 
mean,  the  North  Sea  or 
Dcean,  the  Baltick,  Baffin*f> 
dson^s  Bay',  the  Gulf  of 
ind  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Aretick  Ocean,  surrounding 
I  Pole,  ayd  bounded  by  the 


aretick  circle,  and  the  mirlhem 
shores  of  the  two  continents.  The 
White  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Kara,  and  tba 
Gulf  of  Obe,  are  parts  of  it. 

The  ocean  is  spread  over  nearly 
seven  tenths  of  the  globe;  and  the 
land  and  water  are  very  unequally 
distributed  between  the  northern  ana 
southern  hemispheres..  The  follow- 
ing calculation  will  plainly  exhibit 
this  fact : 

Considering  Che  whole  space 
included  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  torrid  zone,  as  equal 
to  1,  the  proportion  of  land  is  0.297 
On  the  same  supposition,  the 
proportion  of    land   in    the 
northern  temperate  zone  is  0.569 
And  in  the  northern  icy  zone,     0.400 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  tor- 
rid zone,  the  portion  of  land  is  0.312 
In  the  southern  temperate  zono,0.075 
In  the  southern   icy  zone,   nearly 
none. 

In  other  words,  if  the  quantity  of 
land  in  the  northern  hemisphere  be 
represented  by  16,  the  quantity  in 
the  southern  will  be  scarcely  equal 
to  5. 

The  general  direction  of  the  land 
in  the  two  continents  is  entirely  dif-. 
ferent  In  America  it  is  from  pole 
to  pole;  in  the  old  world  it  is  from 
south-west  to  north-east.  In  both 
continents  the  direction  of  the  large 
peninsulas  is  similar,  almost  all  oi 
them  running  towards  the  south. 
This  is  the  case  with  South  Ameri- 
ca, California,  Florida,  Alaska,  and 
GfTeenland  in  the  new  world,  and 
in  the  old  with  Scandinavia^  Spain, 
Italy,  Greece,  Africa,  Arab  jo,  Hin- 
dostan, Malaya,  Cambodia,  Co- 
reo,  and  Kamtschatka.  The  only 
exceptions  are  the  peninsula  of  Yu- 
catan in  Mexico,  and  that  of  Jutland 
in  the  north-west  of  Europe.  The 
two  continents  differ  from  each  other 
very  much  in  the  character  of  their 
outlines,  for  while  the  coast  of  the 
old  world  is  broken  on  all  sides  by 
gulfs,  bays,  and  inland  seas,  the  new 
world  has  a  scries  of  openings  on 
its  cttJitem  shore  only.  Of  its  west 
em  side,  the  only  inlet  of  any  mnf- 
nitudc  is  the  gulf  of  California. 

Mountains' arc  the  most  consider- 
able elevations  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Mountains  are  most  common- 
ly so  near  to  each  other,  and  are  dis- 
posed in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
the  idea  of  chains ;  which  term  a^- 
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piies  to  series  of  moantalas,  tbe 
bases  of  which  are  contiimoas.  Tbe 
most  remarkable  of  these  are  loof 
eonnecu^  chams,  like  the  Andes  and 
the  Chipiiewan  or  Rocky  moun- 
tams^  which  continue  for  several 
thousand  miles  nearif  in  one  direc- 
tion, haTing  on  both  skies  mferiour 
ranges,  but  sending  off  hardly  any 
■econdary  chains. 

Some  mountains  are  completely 
msulated,  that  is,  are  quite  remote 
from  any  chain  or  group.  Volca- 
noes are  more  particularly  of  this 
kind. 

The  character  of  mountains  would 
seem  to  depend  upon  the  sort  of  rock 
of  which  tney  are  composed.  Gra- 
nite, when  eiposed,  forms  lofty  and 
rugged  elevations;  gneiss  is  much 
less  precipitous,  and  alalo  commonly 
not  at  all  so.  In  this  respect  there 
is  a  remarkable  diflerence,  which 
Humboldt  has  noticed,  between  the 
old  and  new  continents.  In  the 
former,  the  highest  points  of  the  Alps 
consist  of  granite ;  but  in  America 
granite  is  not  found  higher  than 
11,000  or  12,000  fpet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  the  newest  floctz; 
'trap  or  whinntone,  which  in  Europe 
appears  only  in  low  mountainB,  or 
at  the  foot  of  those  of  great  macni- 
tnd»»,  covers  the  tops  of  the  Andes. 
C^hinib^ruzo  and  Antesanatirr  crown- 
ed with  vaiU  walls  of  porphyry;  end 
basalt,  wl'irh  in  the  ola  continent 
has  not  been  observed  higher  than 
4,300  feet,  is  on  the  very  summit  of 
Pichinca.  Other  secondary  form- 
ations, among  which  may  ne  men- 
tioned limestone^  are  also  found  at 
neater  heights  m  the  new  than  in 
tne  old  world. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the 
hcaghtof  some  OT  the  principal  moun- 
tains on  the  globe,  reckoning  from 
the  level  of  the  sea.* 


Etna,*  in  Sidly^ 
▼esuvins^  near  rfapb% 

ASIA. 

Dhawalagiri,  }  u:^.*!... 
Jewahir,         S  '^ 

Monna  Roa,,  (sandwich  la.) 
Ophir,  (Sumatra.) 
Egmont,  (New  Zealand,) 
Ararat.  (Armenia,) 
Awauba,*  (Kamtachatka,) 
Lebanon,  (Palestine^) 

AFUCA. 

Geesh,  (Abyssinia,) 
Atlaa,  (norocoo.) 
Peak  of  T 


KUaOPB. 

Mount  Blanc, 

Mount  Rosa, 

Jungfrauhom, 

Wetterhom, 

Pass  of  Gt.  St  Bernard, 

Do.  of  Mount  Cenis, 

Do.  of  the  Simplon, 

MontdComo,  (Appenines,) 


Feet. 

15,668 

15,527 

13,730 

12,500 

7,968 

6,778 

6,580 

11,427 

11,275 

9,523 


*  FtiT  a  more  ccmiplete  tcblc,  tee  Part 
n.  of  the  Treasury  of  Knowledice. 


Chimboraso, 

Anteaana,* 

Cotopaxi,* 

Pichmca,* 

Popocatepetl,* 

Iiiaccihuatl^        >  Mejueo^ 

LakeofTobica,    > 

Sillade  Caraccas^  (Venesnolft; 

Itacolumi,  (Brazil,) 

Mt.  Washington,  (New  Hamf 

shire,) 
Blue  Mountains,  (Jamaica,) 
Mount  St.  Eliaft, 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  t 
continent  the  principal  cha 
mountains  contain  no  vok 
and  that  islondp,  and  the  ex 
ties  of  peninsulas,  are  aloD 
seats  of  these  convulsions ;  w 
the  new  world,  the  immense 
which  runs  along  the  shore 
Pacifiek  Ocean  possesses  mof 
canoes  than  are  found  in  the  ol 
tinent  and  its  adjacent  islands 

Professor  Jameson  haa  gn* 
following  estimate  of  the  noa 
volcanoes : — 
Continent  of  Europe, 
Islands  of       do. 
Continent  of  Asia, 
Islands  of      do. 
Continent  of  America, 
Islands  of       do. 

No  volcano  has  yet  been  diai 
ed  on  the  continent  of  Africi 
most  of  its  i^oups  of  islands  at 
tinfruished  by  them. 

Several  mountains  bear  0 
marks  of  having,  at  some  d 
period,  been  the  .outlet  of  fires 
on  this  account^  they  are  calli 
tinct  volcanoes. 

It  has  sometimes  happened 

(Note.)  Tliose  marked  *  ore  vok 
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pew  islands  have  been  forincd  dur- 
ing submariiu  eruptions.  An  in- 
ttMiLct  of  this  kind  occurred  in  1311, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Michael, 
one  of  the  Azores,  which  lay  about 
800  miles  west  of  Portugal.  Thitr 
new  island  has  since  disappeared. 
Horc  recently  a  new  island  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Mediterraueun,  near 
the  idand  of  Sicily,  which  disap- 
peared after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
months. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  is- 
lands of  the  globe,  are  found  to  be 
of  volcanick  origin. 

3Iany  islands,  especially  those  in 
the  South  Sea,  owe  their  orijrin  to  the 
marine  insects  which  uroiluce  the 
ooral.  Some,  are  banks  of  sand, 
just  raised  above  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

The  bottom  of  the  sea  appears  to 
have  inequalities  similar  to  the  snr- 
ftce  of  the  continents ;  the  depth  of 
the  water  is  therefore  extremely  va- 
tkms.  There  are  vast  spaces  where 
no  bottom  has  been  found ;  hut  this, 
of  course,  does  not  prove  that  the 
•ea  is  bottomless,  because  the  line  is 
able  to  reach  but  u  comparatively 
amall  depth.  If  wo  were  to  found 
our  opinion  upon  analogy,  we  might 
conclude  that  the  greatest  depth  of 
the  ocean  is  equal  to  the  height  of 
the  loftiest  mountains,  that  is,  be- 
tween 20,000  and  30,000  feet. 

The  level  of  the  sea,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  action  of  disturbing  causes, 
would  be  the  same  every  where  at 
the  same  instant,  and  the  fiinire  as- 
fumed  by  the  ocean  would  he  the 
true  suruce  of  the  planet,  that  of 
an  oblate  spheroid.  But  the  tide  at 
any  given  moment,  is  at  ditFcrent 
bagfata  in  different  parts  of  the 
ocean. 

Water  being  a  bad  conductor  of 
heat,  the  temperature  of  the  sea 
changes  much  less  suddonlv  than 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  ana  is  by 
DO  moans  8*ibjrct  to  such  extremes 
as  the  latter.  Thn  temperature  of 
the  sen  nev«'r,  in  any  latitude,  ex- 
ceeds 86  or  H7  degrut^s  of  Fahren- 
heit. 

The  existence  of  banks  or  shal- 
lows have  a  local  eft'ect  in  diminish- 
insr  the  tempeiaturc  of  the  ocean,  but 
th."  iirrnt  agents  »in  modifying  it  are 
ciinr^;j!a,  which  niingle  together,  or 
rli  i:!:,-.-  the  locality,  of  waters  of  dif- 
^e!ir  regions.  Thus  the  gulfstrcam, 


as  It  is  called,  which  sets  into  tlie 
gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  equatorial 
rei^ions,  is  much  warmer  tnan  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  sea ;  the 
current  of  Chili  is  just  the  reverse, 
being  in  its  progress  from  the  higher 
to  the  equatorial  latitudes,  from 
whence  it  pa8s<^:s  across  the  wide 
Pacifiek,  and  carries  the  warmth 
which  is  thus  acquired,  again  to  the 
higher  latitudes,  on  reaciiing  the 
western  borders  of  that  ocean. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  move- 
ments constantly  going  on  in  the 
waters  of  the  sea — I.  The  agitations 
which  its  surface  undergoi's  by  the 
action  of  winds — 2.  Tides,  which  are 
the  result  of  the  attraction  between 
the  earth  and  the  sun  and  moon — 
3.  Currents,  wRich  arise  from  differ- 
ent caus4.>.<«,  some  of  them  existing 
within  the  element  itself. 

The  influence  of  the  moon  in  pro- 
ducing tile  tides,  is  commonly  sup- 
po."<ed  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
sun,  and  evidently  governs  the  time 
of  high  water.   As  the  moon  crosses 

»the  meridian  of  a  place  about  every 
twenty-four  hours  and  fifty  minutes, 
the  sea,  in  that  space  of  time,  ebbs 
twier-  and  tlows  twice,  in  most  parts 
of  the  world.  In  large  portions  of 
tile  Pacifick  Ocean,  however,  as  well 
as  in  certain  (»ther  localities,  the 
tides  are  rxenipt  from  the  lunar  in- 
fluence. AtTahita  and  tlie(ieor^ian 
group,  near  the  centre  of  thePacifiok 
Oi;ean,  the  tide  rises  but  one  or  two 
fe«?t,  and  it  is  high  water  at  noon 
and  midnight  throughout  the  year, 
and  this  too,  in  the  very  region 
where  the  established  theory  would 
lead  us  to  expect  the  lunar  tides  to 
be  the  moat  regular  and  powen'ul. 
The  tides  upon  the  coast  of  Gauti* 
mala,  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  afford  a 
similar  exception.  These  facts  serve 
to  show  that  the  mudm  operandi  of 
the  caustis  which  produce  tides,  is 

j  not  iliorouirhly  understood. 

I      The  impediunaits  created  by  shal 

i  lows  in  the  ocean,  and  by  the  shores. 

I  bays,    gulfs,    and    promontories  oj 

[  islands  and  continents  are  such,  thai 
th«'  tides  are  greatly  delayt^J,  altered 
both  in  degree  and  direction,  and  ii. 
many  [»laces  so  accutnulatefi,  that 
they  rise  to  heights  far  excwding 

1  what  is  witnessed  in  the  open  ocean 
On  the  northern  coasts  of  Prance^the 
flow  being  confined  in  a  channel^ 
rises  to  a  surprising  hc\g\\t;  al  ^V. 


I. 


PBVUOIL  OROGiUPBT. 


tbloM  a>  fee.  Ttw  lida  oT  lb* 
Oenota  ooMO  m  twalm  hoiin  tn»- 
tcUing  from  the  moatb  «t  the 
Tbsmc*  lo  London  bridge,  when  ii 
ainve*  abiMii  the  dme  aai  then  n 
m  new  bdi  in  Ibr  GenBUl  oeaan. 

The  tido  It  dMDMow,  riank  at 
high  nrins  lidca,  18  bM,  *n4  at 
olhsn  from  40  lo  fiO.  llie  tidea  in 
■he  Bay  of  Fundy  are  nid  10  na« 
lo  an  t>i|iial  hewhL 

Cumnia  anawindabaTe  an  inSu- 
enCB  pilber  bi  ijuiekenLDg  or  relard- 
ing  ibt  lide,  and  a  powoful  (nnd 

bannm.  On  ihrcon- 

[  wind  comine  from 
net  aa  ibe  tide,  will 
w  il  wveni  teel  abon 


remarkable 

■■      rnllow _, 

imlly  follow 

m,  an'l  bt^dea,  hare  b 
iTPnerai  conneilDn  wilh  each  Dlhpr, 
in  lhn<  murh  of  tbe  oresnick  tliiiJ 

10  another. 
Tbe  waters  of  Ihe  oarth  -ttlanlic^ 


3,': 

veryna 


pacgllela  belwten  the  equator  and 
The  banka  of  Ncwfcnindinni!,  of 
which  ciroiil  The  conrcniraled  cur- 
rent of  the  Hulf  aireaiu  forms  ■  con- 
apicuouapart.and  in  theccntre  or  this 
circuit  of  currwil  is  filuatcd  the 
It;  Bca-weid  cHlled 
alrcni^lh  ia  much 


sided  liy  tbe  Lurrenl  which  pi 
from  Ihe  Indian  Ocean  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hopr,  ihrouch  the 
loutb  Allaniick,  anif  wbicli,  joining 
Ibe  etpistorial  current,  pBMies  to  Ihe 
nonhwcat  into  the  Csnbbcsn  ten. 

In  ihc  nonh  Ailsnlicb  a  poniiler 
eircuii  is  nlwi  formed,  which  passes 
ccar  ihe  Rriiish  iaisnda  and  the 
roasi  of  Norway,  nnd  enters  ihe 
jiolor  haein,  from  whence  il  rrturas 

imaof  the  polar  cnrroni, 
^    down    The   coaate   of 

and    I-ahrador.  cnrr<^ 

in?  i-n  of  the  polar  reeiona. 

The  fruit  or  ireea  which  bclonit  lo 
thn  American  torrid  lono  is  ercry 
year  deposited  on  the  western  coaaTa 
of  Ireland  and  Norway;  and  on  the 
shnrua  of  the  Hebridsa  are  collecied 


1   paaaing    o 


aaoeaoi  •evenu  piniii^,  uie  gntwm 
of  Jamaica,  Cuba,  anil  ibe  nn^ 

inc  eiroumttsnce.  pcrhaii*  u  ihat  of 
ibe  icreck  of  an  Enetiah  veaaJ, 
bamt  Dear  Jimaica.  bavine  beta 
fonnl  on  tbe  Dooat  of  Scotland. 

Ilia  exiimaisd  by  Honiboldl,  that 
a  fltunni  body,  whicti  ehouM  Fecai>« 
no  impulje  from  tbe  wioda,  wouU 
rsquTi^  ihirleen  month*  from  the 
CBniry  islands  lo  reiicli  ihe  coaat  id 
Canccaa,  and  tm  monlha  lo  mskc 
ibeiiurof  Ibe  6ulf  of  Meiico.  while 
fort]'  or  fifly  dayi>  miebl  be  aufficjeni 
lo  carry  ii  from  the  it  rail*  of  Florid* 
to  Ite  banks  of  NewfoomlliiDd  1  urf 
requring  beiwem  iwo  and  three 
rears  lo  jieiform  the  wholo  cirestt 


cept  ibai  tbey  ire  obitraetad  by  na- 
merouB  arebmrfam.  A  Jaiiiiiuw 
junk,  which  bad  Men  diaabled  am 
thai  coast,  baa  recentiT  been  dhftid 
to  Ihe  Sandwich  ialanilB;  ini)  pieeae 
of  wreck  and  olber  anicka  tma  tit 
China  sea,  are  often  found  bf  lh( 
whale  ahipa  in  the  Dotihem  Vmatik. 
The  -■- '  '—■- 


i  hishly  probable  and  >a  ai 


irearij,  ourmg 
r,  by  Ihe  polar 
sBpiieara,aQd  I 
^  ,,probBblybeoo 

.1  inrcriour  enrrenl,  paeaing  lo  lb 
lower  iBtiludes.  From  the  ptU 
depth  of  the  icebergs,  il  pTDbaUf 
continues  lo  act  upon  them  iM 
they  arriTS  wilhin  ihe  influence  rf 


An  under  ci 


ia  also  luppaMd 
ila  of  Gibraliw, 


iho  Allanlick  (hrou^  the  BlrranM 
the  wreck  of  n  Tesael  which  waa 
sunk  on  tbe  HedilcTranean  aidala 
Ihe  alrail,  is  said  to  bafe  riMD  again 
in  the  Al'aniick. 
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eean  wholly  to  tke  se- 
nds ;  bnt,  ss  the  waters 
ire  subject  to  the  same 

the  superincumbent 
I  is  probable  that  the 
emenis  of  both  fluids 
nn  in  the  ssme  causes. 
Mmaie^  expresses  that 
nbination  of  temper- 
isture,  which  exists  in 
re  of  any  greater  or  less 
Jtry. 

mi  are  the  principal 
I  which  determine  phv- 
— 1.  The  power  of  tne 
ate  action,  which  in- 
3ortion  as  we  approach 

2.  Elevation  of  the 
the  level  of  the  ocean, 
th  respect  to  the  great 
rwiih  respect  to  the 
of  wind  which  sweep 
?as  and  the  adjacent 
Position  and  direction 
loantains.  5.  Charac- 
alent  winds. 
It  of  immediate  solar 

upon  the  position  of 

ecliptick,  which  deter- 

igth  of  the  day ;  and 

in  which  the  rays  fall 

1  is  another  important 

Bouguer  calculated 
,000  rays  falling  u|>on 
mosphere,  8,123  arrive 
>int  if  they  come  pcr- 
7,024  if  the  angle  of 
degrees ;  2,831  if  it  is 
i  only  5  if  it  is  hori- 

ig  our  elevation  above 
e  sea,  a  rapid  decrease 
e  will  be  experienced. 
It  the  point  where  con- 
vails. 

tg  table  from  Professor 
ncd  to  show  the  eleva- 
e  of  perpetual  frost  in 
des: — 

ip«r«f ore  Mt    Hrif  ht  of  cnrre  of 
tithe  we*.  euntclation. 

i  Pahr.     15,207  feet. 

2  14,764 

3  13,478 

1  11,484 

2  9,001 

3  6,334 
5  3,818 
3  1,778 
3  457 
2  0 

iture  of  the  sea  hts  an 


effect  upon  tho  winds  which 
over  it,  and  this  temperature  IJioBf 
more  equable  than  that  of  the  laiuL 
tends  to  equalize  the  tempeiature  of 
an  island  or  a  maritime  ccHmtry.*^ 
The  temperature  of  the  oceoo,  con 
tiguous  to  any  country,  also  depends 
much  upon  the  position  of  that  coun- 
try in  relation  to  the  great  oceanick 
currents. 

It  is  the  character  of  the  prevail- 
ing winds  which  chiefly,  and  more 
immediately,  affect  the  climate  of 
any  country  situate  without  the  tro- 
picks.  The  currents  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, like  those  of  the  ocean»  form 
a  system  of  continued  circuits,  by 
which  the  accumulated  warmth  of 
one  region  is  often  conveyed  to  an- 
other, and  by  this  means  important 
modifications  of  climate  are  pro- 
duced. 

Mountains  also  afiect  climate  in 
more  ways  than  one.  By  causing 
the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapour 
they  occasion  copious  rains.  They 
also  afford  shelter  from  winds ;  and 
by  their  position  modify  or  control 
the  currents  of  the  lower  atmosphere, 
and  sometimes  occasion  great  di- 
versities in  the  climate  of  countries 
and  places  near  to  each  other. 

The  climate  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  strongly  ilhistrate  the 
influence  of  these  causes.  The  tro- 
pical current  or  trade  wind  being  de- 
flected by  the  Mexican  elevations, 
enters  the  great  basin  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  sweeps  freely  over  the  ex- 
tensive country  lying  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  Here,  by  ehango 
of  lamude,  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
surface  becomes  less  than  that  of  the 
superincumbent  fluid,  which  there^ 
fore  necessarily  assumes  the  form  of 
westerly  winds,  and  passes  back  to 
the  Atlantick,  to  be  in  due  time  again 
merged  in  the  northeasterly  trades. 
When  this  tropical  current  keeps  sole 
possession  of  the  surface,  which  it 
often  does  for  days  together,  extra- 
ordinary heat  prevails,  extendiiig 
freoucntly  through  the  entire  basin 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  sometimes 
raising  the  thermometer  on  the  bor- 
ders of  that  river,  at  Montreal,  to  98 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  But  in  win- 
ter, when  the  locality  of  this  great 
circuit  is  changed  to  a  more  southern 
region,  and  when  its  current  is  en- 
tirely displaced  from  the  surface  o! 

*  8m  page  ITO. 
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tliaereal  uiionoui  {ilBicau  by  ih 
>rm3s  of  tht  inttnaiu,  which 
down  rtoni  ihe  Snclir  inounlii 
&IIIU  iugb  Idiuide*  on  ■  uilul.  ^^ 
rollfil  la  ihote  Duiuiuiini,  thi*  regioa 
bccoQies  nibjecl  la  all  [he  ligi 


The  climuo  of  Uhinn  twoia  a  close 
reumbUnre  la  ihni  of  ihe  United 
Stiiei,  and  llin  raniinenl  ' 
ocesoick  poajliiuu  o(  liw  twi 
Iritw  art  equoUf  anBloeaUK.  Baih 
GouutriM  ire  aubjeta  lo  lue  exlremea 
of  heai  aai  cold  above  didiI  allien 
in  Ilia  mae  lauiudaa. 

The  charBcierul"  the  polar  cuiTent, 
aad  tbu  groBiquDOiitiMof  ice  which 
it  bringii  lu  the  naclhea.il  cobsI  of 
Atnerioa,  ia  auppaaed  iu  influence  (he 
climate  of  that  caa«l,  patliculatly  in 
the  apring  monlha.  At  Newfouod- 
laod,  which  ia  in  ihe  laliludc  of  Pa- 
ns, Inla  in  iho  moalh  of  June,  1831, 
the  bsfs  and  harbuma  were  full  at 

Owing  CO  the  circuitous  chsiactsr 
of  niaai  winda,  the  temperature  of 
ibe  wind  frequenlly  doea  Dol  ouabnn 
to  the  BuppusKi  wmjicj-Biure  of  the 
quarlar  ftoin  wliich  ii  Mows.  Thus 
al  London,  during  ei^  weeka  of  Ibu 
wmier  af  1931,  a  nonh  and  aurlh- 
"  '  was  Bccumpaoicd  by  a 
a  aonih  aud  soulhwesi 

./ehyafroal.    Ii  ahould 

be  noted  ihai  the  great  circuit- wind  a 
Mfltain,  without  the  limils  o(  llie 
■     '  imbcr 


uiid«ddi_  __ 

Mona,  which ,„ 

■ml  opponio  dirrclians  and  apparent 
inalsbililyof  the  winds  in  ihehiEhci 
latitudea.  In  the  United  StaloaiheM 
irreipilaritiBi  are  chiefly  confinod  to 
Ihe  aurfacu  winds. 
The  aimoipherc  is  oapshlB  of  ah- 


*a»orily  perlnjiu 
to  one  portion  of  each  of  the  greal 
natural  circuits  of  wind,  or  atmos- 
plienckcurreni,inbolh  hemiaphersa. 
ThaneceasaryeonsequDnceia  a  great 
icarciiv  of  rain  in  the  »giana  falling 
Bnowihiaporlionaf  iheoumtol,  and 
hence  ihoaa  arid  dMsrta  which  oc- 
aip7  ao  larice  a  Doriion  of  the  olher- 
vuwiDOBl  [niitlu]  laliludea. 
~  *      E  ihe  map   of  Iha 


wnrk^   it   may  b«    aceit  that  II 
■careilj  of  ntio  moaily  preiruia 
(NHuurias  lyitig  upon  iha  «uteni  b 
den  of  tbsgruu  ocbios,  anil  of  tta 
stniuqiheriek  cireuiiK  and  bMiaaaV 
the  16th  and  32d  parallel*  of  l»lilaaf», 
On  iho  weateni  bo^era  of  ths  AtbA- 
lid^,  in  both  (be  Am^'ricns,  when  iha 
aerial  current  is  passing  &tiin  lb* 
lower  to  higher  lalrlude^  ihara  ara 
abuiidantsuDpheaafrain.  Tbeaama 
is  true  also  orChinaand  (tie  easUfn 
cORBiofAfiica.  and  also  of  the  weal- 
ern  shores  of  the  Pacifick  genenlly, 
eiCftil  as  ibc  etieoi  is  nuidifiud  bf 
(he  mtaplsced  counler  curl      ~    '~' 

Haosoons,     But  noi  bo  oi _. 

ern  ehoraa  of  these  oceans,  when  ill* 
ntiuuaptiere  which  fottna  the  a 
ITopicsl  winda,  lalting  in  agaii 
wards  Ihe  enuator  preaenta  k 
slant  demaiw  for  aiJdi  liuool  nwia 
and  paichei  and  dcuilalea  tulei 
rcoiona  of  enunlry. 

In  the  attoospherick  bunn  of  tW 
Nurih  Ailaniick,  we  hara  the  bnm 
auiking  exhibition  of  this  affgd  ol 
ibc  peat  African  desert  of  Sahnn. 

Coniinuing our  sr -' 

psralloli  wo  h — 
aerts  of  Lybii 
subiac(  for  the 

"  "c  Of  the  simospncr 

.'xhibi tins  the  eami 

eflbciB.  In  (ne  haain  o 
AlUntick  we  have,  ua 
nhoro,  ID  South  AfrKa,  i 

■eri,  exlendtag  aeraas  th , 

lades,  and  aprending  Sioia  lti»  aiwit    I 


of  the  great  aoult 
IB  pursuing  its  tn|    [ 
r  buD  irupii^a.1.  On  the  eastern  fl^    ~' 
r  Ihe  South  Pscifick,  in  tlie  i 
ititudea,  we  have  situ  ibe  e«ai 
eruwilh  a  corrcapondina  aeclii 

Hiiherly  or  circuit  wind,  a  c 

'hich  ia  known  lo  be  proveibialfW    | 
le  loial  ahcence  of  rain. 
In  Eaypl  the  surface  winds  ««» 
nodical,  hia  iiortheily  winds  praoo- 
"linaic!  the  south  wind  in  winiorba- 
IB  the  coUasL 

Near  ihe  Canary  itiinda,  ihe  OtM 
fnd  blows  from  N.N.W.  «■  Jf.f, 
le  medium  direction  being  N.  by  ft 
Inihemosliavaurabler«Kionlkl 
Ihetnidai.  in  thaPacifldi,  Imt.  li»a, 
Ion  17TO  E,,  Ihe  prt^ailiiw  winfc 
dunng  ncsr  four  months  in  rtio  y«H 
blow  strong  from  W.M.W,] 


which 


RY  AND  LAWS  OF  EhS- 

LiND. 
lune  of  EuuUihI  i>  Jtrived 
'illazenear  SUswick,  callsd 
wnoae  popuiaituii  /lineil 
SaioD  rnutwotcrii.  EgbiitI 
.iikminloai  AaglEaland.  An- 
oagiu  Kcaluid's  Ibiirul,  ly 
n  trang  island. 
Delo-^xonHCankC  Ccuin  (he 
watered  by  iba  Weser  mid 
I  wiu  inhibiinl  by  iht  Sax- 
.  AiutlM.  Tlw  Suxuiis  Imd 
y  csned  TtinnES,  or  l':ul.l.'r- 


;  while  ihtmuifi  odht  com- 
ers Bisvea,  being  bouiflit  nnd 
b  iha  land,  and  iri-oiid  IdiL' 
Icrn  ntgriH*.  The  witiiii- 
Waaftsarturannualpurbi- 
tt  public  purpnMa.     Tliirt 


tins;  of  iO  [naiiliea. 
?ttla  wi:ri:  ihu  anci^sicin  nl 
urna    an>!    mnlern    Wolili. 
.  Jers,  nnil  llu  DOrffai;rn  Tri  all. 


iRr,  Ac. UD 

IhiuI  and  iho  Uighlanda,  wenSre- 
wutsliippiTa,  and  portotin  csratno- 
itJBa  Ui  Baal,  or  lliu  Sun,  lu  ihiadaf. 
Colunel  Wiliard  fouud,  in  lliB 
hookB  \n  ibu  tjuiacrit,  acounu  of 
the  Whits  lalind,  and  il  ia  ralcfted 


bliahea  anal  her  I 

f  whaiiscBlW  ! 

ilea,  auch  aii  c 


'iahnu }  uitl 
11,  dee<.'rip- 
Cburoilk 

form  uhe  lieiiBliick  columns  in  >Im 
□oith,  and  as,  perliapa,  abaatbud 
AialantJB.— .i«a(i6t  Jtmardu*. 

Tiic  eariieal  lecorda  ai  llie  hiain 
ri>9  III'  thia  idand  are  ilw  Diunit 
mtIi'Is  and  puuiry  of  lliv  Cuni- 
liriaua,  wbo  Witl-  iIiu  nl'urijjiunl 
iiiiiuluunta,  coirubaniliil  lij'  itieir 
niuiiiinii.|HB,  cunaisli'uj  uf  aMie 
(Tci'liDns  at  tviupliia  and  nllara  (if 


Brain  II 


afflniiy^  U 


cnlli'd  Orlftfy,  u'  Kiiiiri,  wire  Pim- 
dutii-d  Ig  Briiau!  r,y  llii,  .■nli.-.i  (iie 
i^ghtj')  and  dia.hii  aim,  Prydain, 
I'Mnblieinl  lava  anil  u  giivi-mitunl, 
Biul^'svcliianRiiiElu  lliu  I'uunirv, 

^^Fvi^lUBly  llic  wanlry  was  cowr- 

od  iwiUi  (bmta^Uke  Abadu  » |U»- 

mnl.aiii  inhabii(!dLyl«ora,worw<^ 

...^...^-.,....,..„..., .,....-    Hpji,]  i,„Br8.  font,  dcof,  and  oilwr 

.  Ihfli,  at  a  rf  n,oi.7  p.  liod.  "-ii-  the  .ni...-  a-  il.al  f  iwkoi  in 
irtM  *nw  iinln-il  Mm-  noi  *^  i''"  "'  '■"*  ^V'  "'  whifJi  the 
r^CTl*™  caloni^s  fmm    '""h.  ""d  Ersc  of  ibe  Sculdihi^- 

^a,   Gauls,  ao^   Caribaai-    l'li"-m.-.u."  aod  Carthwu.ian^  Wl-i 
^    ,  iiiiitiy  (Ireek  wiida)  andlhetBiii'ion 

Jelln  or  Cimbri,  were  ihi- ! 
abltanta  uf  Driiaiii,  aiiil  till' 
ifB  their  denfiiTilnmi'.  Tlii- 
ir  Scyitiinns,  A(tt6  Hum 
rmoumaina,  aiidib«W«hh 
naolvee  Cfmri  ur  Ooonry. 
blondera  and  nunht-Tn  I  tiah 
iniepniplc)1ii.itthcMUlhfrn 


IK  iIk'  worfbij;  o(  Iho  Bi 
ir  llu^Kui 


iliage.  and  t)ipi 


inlllH 


taa  (he  Punic  Wliili-liurxi 
a  ihat  IielBiid  wua  nniirlliiii 
Qciotl  Alatanlia.  Tlit' n'li- 
bp  druids,  inmnnTof  ItH  di'- 


Tliriiimplicily,  perfeclain,  «ni!  po- 
[Huiisiii'.'s  ofthe  wrlah  lanjtuan,  (ho 
almrh  nidi  found  in  InlaaddecGi-ali^ 
la  Bunt  iir  ihi  mti,  the  cuaUni  in 
Iri'luml  iind  ibu  HiigbllfidB  at  psH- 


*™ihaa  twpn  iii 
iniiar  .stiffs  of  Ihr  onpoBiU'  pnnniJi, 
ribs  En^iBhcfaanDel,Bnd(iuni  '<^ 


aachm 


The  desoendtnti  of  Ha  ud  Prf- 
dabi  mtiatahHii  the  gofeminent,  tc- 
cordins  to  tone  wnten,  till  iha  ir- 
rivsl  of  soniB  bandii  of  fugiliTB  Tto- 
iuiB,  abwit  the  yran  1100  or  ISOD 
bdom  ChriM,  usdflT  Bninia,  who. 
landiag  •<   Totnna,  attblished  i 

Evemment ;  iind,  lit  his  death  M. 
idend  to  hia  eon  LeuGiine, 
Wales,  to  hia  eon  Kambcr;  boo. 
ScoUand,  to  his  sob  Albactanui. 

Thia  account  seetna,  at  £nt,  to 
have  been  publiahed  brone  QeoSray. 
a  bialuiian,  of  Uotiinoath,  from  an 
ancient  manuacript,  aaid  to  bt- 
ttroiuhtfrom  Armonea,  or  Brillany, 
sc<^n]'&«tn  Britain.  And  it  iira» 
ccaSnnsd   bv  alhera,    beliered    by 


Shaknieare,  who  founded  o 


Shakniei 


_._ ,  _^  -laloflh 

imd  br  Hilton ;  ilao  bj  Henry  VTI. 
who  publiahed  hia  peali^ree  in  a  di 
recc  line  from  Bmtua,  in  proof  of  hi» 
tide  to  (he  throne. 


Thamra,  and  building  Dover  CnBitr^ 
withdrew  the  Romana  i  but,  iii  43 
ancT  Chriat,  ihe  RomanB  invaded  i1 
again,  and  conquered  the  whole 
iBland,  except  the  mountainoua  parli 
orWaleaandScollnnd. 

Britain  at  ^al  time,  according  to 
Ccaar,  who  wrote  aa  an  enemy, 
waa  semi-barbnroua;  but  it  ntipeure 
ihHl  they  had  war-chariois  and 
arniB.  and  fouBhl  with  diadpline 
and   bravcrr,   and   had    a   bndy  ol 

tricsts,  colled  druids  and  bllrd^ 
V  whom  they  were  chiefly  ^ovem- 


nlTal 
Cxaar 


the  Gaula.  w 


r  atlesrj  ihey  had  asaiated 
...  ..^.,.  ...,.  .„  hehndheen 
— 1  chnin  id™  re- 
late, thai  the  British  Prince  Caawal- 
lawn  had  landt^l  in  Gaul,  and  put 
6000  Romans  lo  dh.iih,  in  rccaverinK 
a  princeBB,  named  Flur,  (roiu  CieHar, 
to  whom  he  waa  belrofhed. 

Claudiua,  100  years  after,  renewed 
iho  invaaiun,  partly  lo  employ  ike 
turbulent  Roman  aiildiery,  an<l  parl- 

Kiwin^  to  the  iruaohety  of  a  British 
nee  Avarwy,  son  of  Lludd,  who 
innted  and  aaaiated  the  Romana.  , 


apokm  awl  wiiM  m 


Walm. '  In  Iha  WKth  tf  HnaHMl 
lived  a  triba  af  NuiwigiMi  ItlM, 
who^Tonlinoiag  t»  piBl  tfanr  hadia 
after  the  faahwii  Itad  MMad  is  Ika 
south,  WCTS,  by  tba  Wninana,  caHid 
Pii^      The  matan  islMJi  «d 
mountsinsof  Seodaad  wtMpaap* 
by  a  bravB  and  high  ^liiilud  n 
bom   iTelandi  bnl   iha   Lswlaa 
weia  occnpsd  W  a  tBMlgcri  nes 
Seandinaviaoa,  Q«niian%  niii-«a_, 
Briioni,  and  ouera  eooMiMiiaf  Hh 
Seen,  needy,  Brsedy,  nd  ^ad  M  i» 
cdva  aid  in  tS«r  manodiBf  vcw- 
ston^  flnm  tfaa  haidr  uid  hMfenaH 
Pictt,  who,  it  i*  aiBtad  by  8i.  Jt- 
ronu^  wars  caDDibala.    Tdn*  b^ 
died  jrearabafiiTatlnbBdhBdfhMi 
them  a  king  irf  Aa  nam*  «f  Fwwi 
but  their  aava^  fimala  ailnbit  Knli 

and  slaughlera. 

The  Britona,  or  Cymri,  oecn|^ . 

England    and    Wale*,   nnder   tha  | 

mes  of   Leogria   and   Cambria.   I 

id  Ireland  waa  peopled' 

who  worahippcd  Baaf,  ol . 

'  who  Fpoke  the  langnap  of  Ae  | 

— '~-n<  and  CaithagiDlaCiiL  Ik)  I 

t  IB  spoken  in  the  aiA-  I 

lands  in  Scotland,  and  then  caUad  || 

in   these   early  ags^  As  11 

iana  and  other  Medilemneaa  | 

visited  Britain  for  tin,  si' 

thia  niulal  Sret  ga*e  diem  an  ia 
icient  world.    &.. 

„reed,  Bsa  general  0 

fact,  that  when  the  TrojaiiB  vrtt  i 

dispersed,  on  the  takingofthauoiyi  jl 

.1 T__-__i  ■ L 1 ^  n 


Phcenidi 


(hey  colon iicd  it 


et    of   adventurers  U  | 
Tolncsa.  in  Devonshire,  about  ikl 
year  1100  B.  C.    It  ia  then  ^Icpd  H 
ihal  he  conquered  the  country,  sH 

dynaaty,  who  gi      " 


,.il.i, 


!ed  Rome,  ai  ihe  . 

f  n  OauliBh  army,  in  385  B.  C,*ai 

Rrilieh  pHnce  of  Ibia  fkmily. 

The  Irish  claim  descent  froD , 
colony  from  Caucamu  and  IlNm 


. 


'■I 

I, 


I 
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who  firit  wttlcd  inGallicia,  and  ded  ;  mate  oljjecis  were  to  reform  morals 
to  IrelaDd,  lo  escape  conquest  by  |  and  cuHtoms,  tu  8ecurepeace,  and  to 
SeeoBtns.  Their  language  is  Phct- ;  exalt  virtue.  Thty  had  three  orders 
mcian  and  Carthaginian,  and  ihey  j~preHiding  hard*?,  orators  or  poetti, 
were  worshippera  ol  Baal.  |  and  druids  «)r  inttrucicrs. 

When  Henry  VIX.  had  availed  i  fc>t.  Pehigius  was  a  Cambrian  oJ 
himself  of  the  unpopidarity  of  Ricli- 1  the  nam:  ol  Moi^ran,  and  hie:  iit-reby 
ard  IH.  to  usurp  the  Sfovereignty,  he  arose  Irom  iiis  mixing  some  ot  liie 
employed  a  conimivsion  of  lenrnrd    ic-netFof  dnudifm  with  ehristianiHii. 

£fi"^"""»  ^^wPT'*"  *"Af*^T![*;  /?««,  in  VVeWi,  signified /a^'A,  ami 
fothe.  s  (Owen  ludorap  Meredith)  „,r,ae.reUorehoir.  He  ,.ce,  S  ont- 
ptHigree.  This  they  eflee led  throiitih    h,^^,,  ^.^^  ,.„,j.,j  (_.^,  ^,^^;  .  ",i,^. 


traced  to  Rhegaw,  daughter  of  Lear,  ,.-•■,     i     „                            ,  , 

and  wife  of  Duke  Henwin ;  and  ten  .  *^  "''*^  the  Romans  governed,  I.n- 

other  steps  carried  Henry  hark  to  ^'"  wris  'he  language  ol  the  towns 

Brutus,  whose  name,  say  they,  caus-  ^^  ri-iigioii,  law.  and  authority;  aiu» 

ed  the  country  to  bo  called  Britain.  "*^"r^''  ?*"«■"  "»^'  Konians  retired,  ii 

His  three  sons-Leucrinc  had  Loe-  [^'t'""^;"  »»•*  useendaiiey  oyer  the  dia- 

gria,   now  England;   Kamber    had  leeis  ol  the  nations  abandoned. 

Kambria,  now  Wales;  and  Albacta-  It  i:^  eurious  that  the  Welsh  Triads 

nus   had   Albania,    now   Scotland,  mention  that  (vavran  wont  to  s<;a  in 

They  alfio  proved  that,  in  the  30th  .^eureh  of  Gwerddonau  Llion,    tiic 

degree,  he  was,  on  his  mother's  side,  (ireen  Islands  of  the  sen,  ii:  accord- 

dinccily  descended  from  Ruthven,  or  a  nee  with  a  popular  tradition  that  a 


Vortigern. 

iThe  druids  of  Wales  were  the 
pneRt.«f,  administrators  of  justice, 
poets,  and  instructers  of  the  people. 
The  bards  were  the  poets,  and  tfie 
most  learned  among  the  druids.  The 
Romans  and  other  intruders  perK:e- 
cuted  thrm,  owing  to  their  peat  in- 
fluence over  the  people.  Tneir  rol- 
Itgcs  were  called  Bancor,  and  the 
youth  of  Gaul  received  education  at 
them.  They  met  annually,  in  a  sort 
of  parliament,  at  Abury,  Carn  Bre, 


Welnh  Prince  did  sail  ou  a  voyage  of 
discovery  in  an  early  age. 

By  the  BrifonV  Triads,  Caer-lcon- 
upon-l'.<ik,  Caer-Iilundain  inLlocf^er, 
and  Caer-evrawjUf  in  Deivr,  (York), 
were  then  the  principal  cities.  The 
last,  they  say,  was  founded  by  Kv- 
rawg  (ladarii,  the  6th  King  of  Bri- 
tain. 

The  Triads  mention  Gwidiva,  the 
fion  of  Don,  as  a  great  astrologer, 
such  as  Woden  was  of  the  Don,  and 
.  this  eharneti'r  is  there  assigned  lo 
Stanton-Drew  or  Druid,  Lanidan,  in  that  god  of  tfie  Saxons.  In  another 
Anglesey,  &r. ;  and  lalierlv  at  Cner  he  is  (ii  scribr  d  as  a  man  of  illusion, 
Emrys,  t)r  Stonehenge,  built  by  Am-  and  clasped  with  Menew,  the  son  of 
broFuis,  about  4(50,  on  the  site  of  a  tiie  three  Crii  h.  or  Vj-das,  and  with 
previous  circle.  They  wen;  fine  Rhudd  Lwm,  a  giant, 
poets  and  moralists,  but  theii  ideas  rri  .'■  j  ui-  ^- 
bfcausation  were  superstitious,  and  ,^  »''  Pr^^-^vation  and  publrcnion 
they  believed  in  dves,  demons,  f  '^'^  <  an. br.nn  records  of  British 
^uJ^^m  A«  Tiw;-  .«..,«!  .»««;,.. ^  history  was  efleeted  at  the  sole  ex- 
cnarmft,  «c.     J  heir  moral  mnxinis  ./»  i  i  •»  r  »«•  - 

are  eTuolM  by  none  that  ever  were    1^^"^  '>'  ^^^••;"  ^^'^ ''•  »  fl"?  ,^"""''' 
compSsed,  anfi   were  rxpres.^.l  in    «f  Tlmius-Mreet  and  eaited  by  Dr. 

triada  for  ease  of  numory.     Their  "^ *  "  *  """• 

chief  poets  were  Aneurin,  Taliesin,  In  thi-  sixth  renturv  the  district  of 

and  Ml rdynn,  or  Merlin;  and  inanv  Gwai^hxl,   Imtween   Merioneth   and 

of    their    prr^duclions    have    hii;f>  C/ardiijanshire,  containintr  1(5  towns, 

elamical   merit.      The  most  noted  and  the  harbour  of  (jwythns  was 

iMrds    were    Plenydd,  Alawn,  and  overwhelmed  in  a  storm,  owing  to 

Gwron  ;  and  Britain  was  the  source  neglect  in  preserving  the  ancient  em- 

•nd  head  of  the  system.    Its  ulti-  bankmcuts  of  6tonCivVdc\iVi%dbe«n 


I  r 


: 


\ 


-^\ 


BISTORT.  Ac 


a  gran  led,  in  384, 

■ •■"■  aid  Dinun  . 

■.r  Hed  (hpre, 
and  aflerwanls  la  Roiiie^  wfasre  he 
became  ■  monk  io  680. 

The  British  ladvCIiiudia.to  whom 
Mariial  iiUlrtaMii  twaor  inreuorhis 
Epijfraiiw.  with  ulhcre  In  Linus  lind 
Puneaa,  m  Bu^posvd  ro  be  the  VEir 
(Jlmidia,  menuoned  with  Pudeui  and 
LlnuK,  in  Paul'«  aeiund  EpinUe  to 
Timothy..  She  ia  biJieTEd,  tjUam- 
briaa  wrilera,  to  be  of  the  family  of 
CarBCIBciLB,  and,  perhaps  the  fitai 
BritlEh  Chrutian.   In  &l,CaiBi-la 


le  taken 


2,  Paul  w 


and,  in  67,  mutilerecl  by 

rtoroi  anu,  in  60,  Martini  died  at  7B, 
Her  Cambrian  tiarae,  aa  Itunataled, 
would>eOlBdyBauflyth,  for  Martial 
nddrcasDS  her  husband  aa  Pudoni, 
and  RuBni,  on  iherr  iitarriage ;  and 
he  hIbo  addreBUcB  i\to  or  three  of  hii 
cpigtamB  U)  Linus,  proving  ibv  cun- 
ncuonol  Ibo  tlirec,  ill  of  whiim  irc 
mcnlionod  hy  Paul  aa  iu»  frivtitia, 
tio  proof  more  atraog  can  be  adduced 
than  ihuse.  of  the  verity  of  Paui'a 
ieitna,w1iiletheidenlilioalionoflhiB 
beauiiiid  Briton,  as  an  early  Uhriaiian 

IB  hail  Bnnnal  meclincK 

Stoneh  '        ■ 

-       _aBde.Bnd  juiti . , 

luiil  heinoiif  onin«  pnnishud,  by 
liurainginwickar-hnaketa.  The  Sax- 
on* hail  nnuiar  msetinnof  the  Af!- 
eM-iynoth,  01  Ihe  Aft^-gemolt,  oi 
Hiroal  ununc:il  i  and  witlena-gemole, 
u-r  moeilnfl  of  wise  ineii. 

llienainiiCiUeduniiLiBbrhevvdiu 
be  denvod  from  Gnal,  or  (•B^'l'in.^n, 
or  Ondel-doine,  comipiad  by  thijlij- 


ihl'lO-H-..!      ;     ■         .M',;„        , 

''■lla  ""l^  'h'*"^'h''^  ^'"'"^  ^''^' 
bntchc-red  [he  iinalTttndins  Dnndn.  is 
Bill]  aliown  at  B  ferry  callod  Poriha- 
mel,  acruai  the  M^noi  Straila. 

The  Burrc-BS  of  Arthur,  a  Briliah 
princs,  agninai  the  Saxoiu   in  12 


piteb-batilea.iBre , 

(JitdM,  and  olbor*-,  iodep 
Ovuffry,  of  Hooinouth,  ai 


I  Oa»iiii 


1199,  Ucnry  II.  found  faia  bod] 
that  uf  hiB  quiien  (Guvniver)  tl, 
tonbury.    He  appeared  la  omi 
uf  largt'  a  tattire,  and  leu  wnunu  Wfff 
(raced  in   hia  head,  one  uf  wkM 
aeetnBl  to  have  kjUed  lum. 

The  uniUent  5rii«n*  sliBTCd  iIm 
cbiu — the  Saunia  wonlieaRla.  'Aa 
NurmanB  ahB*nJ  cloee.  ■  Trum  im 
to  I60l>,  beacda  wore  ^cnenjlr  «Dn 
tiirou^h  Europii.  The  Qisek  cboHli 
clerijy  wear  beardii  and  Rontwk 
'   rgy  shave  iheii  cbina,  and  pan  of 


iiingandflehiitig  were  the  ba>- 


Every  fhtemanwi 
ibe  Suiona. 


-0  BO  called  Cram 


miry,  ■ 


commnnly  sold  iot  elavea  in  Sajtm 
anil  NoTman  tiinea,  thai  childrea 
were  Bold  in  Briatol-markel,  like  cn- 
lle,  forenonation-  Many  were  aeiil 
to  Iteland,  and  olhtn  to  ScoileniL 
The  British  laws  were  traaBlaltd 
into  Siuioa  in  S90.  Alfri-d  eoinpibd 
iheSBxonwfflUonlawin^S.  Ed- 
ward the  CoiiihMor,  piomulgaicd  lii» 
lava,  IWd.  StelAien'9  charter  of 
eenerul  liberiias,  lISiJ.  Henry  iha 
Secnnd's  conGrioniioTi,  11M  «nd 
1175.  Magna  Chirtn,  by  John,  im 
ConJimiiitiDns,  hv  Henry  UL,  in 
1218, !?«,  1237, 1259,  and  1254,    Fa- 


Edmnr.d  Ironnde  and  Caaut«  aat- 
tied  their  cjuarrclB  aa  alt  kioga  ouf bL 
They  nnt  to  fluhlin  ainele  comMt 
in  ihc  M'  of  Ainav,  neur  Olouceal« 
and.  Bfli"  a  few  tlowa,  ibey  tkaat 
handa  and  a^eed  to  divide  the  aub- 
i('cI>>froulcat,^(lliokinsdomafEar 
iDndl,  Edmund  taking  the  south,  aM 
Canute  the  iioMh. 

Tbe  cryer's  "O  yes  t  O  yen  t"  ti  • 
■comiption  of  ihe  FroncJi  "Oy«." 
'■--1.     And  ibe  attendants  on  th* 


ickneH.     And  ihe  gaiLi  of 
nre  cilJed  the  flail   and 
d  the  Bull  and  Osie ;  while 
]ineaaTBee,B«lleSau>Be«, 
iri  info  itu  bdl  and  8a- 
Pranch  A^ud/eanif  TVurf 
ly  cslldl  the  Esgic 
ii^ilh'  el  GIb.) 
cientlribeaof  Saxooii 
ed  Englapd  into  Hven 

ranieini<)[][ingdomH,i. 

iptardu)  1  belwecD  which, 
ni led fi>T  three cemuriw  ti'' 
'  WesNx,  in  default  of  iwui 
wliolc  in  B37.  TheaeliinE- 
re  K.ni,  ihe  Squih,  Se 
1  UiH  EjuI  Saxon&  Nonli- 
le  Eait  Angles,  andMerciB- 
fir![,  wtfi  FHtabliahcd  hy 
n  435 ;  and  Mucia,  Ihe  se- 
ll the  Hidland  Cuunlira. 


to Ihe c 


id  had  loug  bfvo  haU  bj 
iddcn,  superaiiiKHi*,  weak 
iward  Ihi  Confeaaor ;  bn)- 
?iici;t:aM>r  of  EdniuDdliDn- 
ward  had  no  rhUdren  i  and 
■  sun  of  Edmunil,  hin  ni'- 
I  bair-appareat^  died  in  hia 
esving  >  ton  Edgar,  under 
Iclwo  turbul*ni  Bona  uf  his 
[oroid  and  Towi,  were  all- 
Be  madRa  will  in  fBYOiir 
iDi,  Duke  of  Hormandjr, 
had  enlcrtuaaift  few  f  eini 
hii  court.  Banjd  xctiinc 
IW,  EdnnnidV  nn,  acind 
n,  and  heocr  a  dinaion  in 
iry  facililated  thi.'  (Vniluoal 
m  HenrrL.grBDdNinof 
alWwnrdainBtiicd  grand 
a(the  superseded  Ed^ar,  Tot 
M)  of  mvinalmg  claims. 


The  NotMAn*,  MMtnh-Mi^n.ftom 

whom  our  English  nobilityclaim  do- 
srvnt,  were  northern  pirates,  who, 
■boul  iheTntddle  ol  the  9ih  WDturf, 
infeatcd  the  canal*  of  England  and 
the  EDsUsh  channel,  and  at  length 
made  landing  in  Nuustria,  and 
wasted  Iho  country,  three  limca  be- 
■ieging  I'uris.  Al  lenpth,  -Charlea 
the  Simple,  in  91%  entered  klo  A 
trmly  wiih  Rollo,  their  chief,  givins 
him  hie  daughter  in  tnarriaee,  and 
scllling  upon  him  iho  province  than 
first  cStkti  Normandy, Villi  l>ir  title 


:  I  ,  he  by  Ro- 

r,.i,.nrHeriol, 

invjtd  William, 

F.Ticland, 

Lir:n£    the    Koman     eoniTueM*^ 

uNiida  and  I.t   iraniana  fled  tc 

md,  and  Gaula  and  Belgiaika  lo 
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Britain ;  hence,  there  was  always  ■ 
foreign  miiture  with  the  natives, 
and,  to  this  asylum,  aflbrded  to  fufo- 
t]vi«,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  subse- 
quent Roman  invasion. 

The  Doomsday-book,  or  register 
of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom,  was 
made  by  five  justices,  betwe«;n  1061 
and  1086,  and  is  Ktill  preserved  in  the 
Exchequer. 

Our  ancient  kinss  used  to  keep 
*(niglerSi  or  minstrels  and  then  jest- 
ers, under  the  TuJors;  and  James 
1.  converted  them  into  poet-Iau- 
restes. 

jVf  ngna  Charta  provides  that  fines 
or  amcrc(;nientB  snail  never  destroy 
a  roan,  and,  therefore,  all  such  are 
unlawful.  It  saves  a  freeholder's 
estate,  a  merchant's  merchandise,  a 
scholar's  books,  a  workman's  tools, 
&c. 

By  Ma^a  Charta  lOd.  was  fixed 
as  the  price  per  day  of  a  cart  with 
two  horses,  and  ^8.  id.  with  three. 

Parliaments  were  fixed  by  the  14th 
chapter  of  Magna  Charta,  by  a 
)leJgc  to  Bunmion  archbishops, 
lipjiops,  abbots,  earls,  and  grc>at 
)aron9,  and,  by  the  sherifTts  all  who 
leld  a  fief;  after  40  days'  notice, 
which  was  to  express  the  cause; 
and,  by  chapter  13,  it  is  provided 
that  no  scutage  or  aid  shall  be  im- 
posed, unless  by  this  common  coun- 
cil of  the  kingdom. 

The  barons,  or  tenants  in  chief,  or 
freeholders,  by  doomsday-book,  were 
700;  but,  being  split  into  small  parts, 
were  greater  ana  lesser,  all  of  whom 
were  entitled  to  sit  in  parUament : 
but,  in  1307,  the  latter,  or  lesser 
barons,  were  allowed  to  choose  two 
representatives ;  hence  called  knights 
of  the  shire. 

Common  law  is  the  unwritten  law 
of  the  country,  founded  on  custom, 
usage,  and  maxims  dcrivcfl  from 
common  sense;  but  is  varied  by 
written,  printed,  or  statute  law,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  and  de- 
fining common  law. 

Adrian  IV.  nermitted  Henry  11.  to 
invade  Ireland,  on  condition  that  he 
eompelled  every  Irish  family  to  pay 
a  caroliis  to  the  Holy  Sec,  and  held 
.t  as  a  fief  of  the  church. 

England  was  under  an  mterdici 
from  1207  to  1214.  Archbishop  Lang- 


ton  abMWed  Kiiis  Jahn,  oa  m» 
raiae  that  ha  shaQlaiMton  tlw  tttr> 
tor  of  Henry  L|  and  Jolm  ■&»> 
wards  yielded  hit  kiBjdom  twiee  to 
the  Pope.  In  1215,  tho  boront  look 
the  field  at  Stamfoid^nder  EolMrt 
Fiuwalter,' Baron  of  DiinnoWvani 
all  deserting  John,  be  met  tlwai  on 
June  15,  at  Runnemcde,  m  Mwodow 
between  Staines  and  Windaor,  what 
the  great  seal  was  lAzed  to  tho 
charter,  and  25  barona  were  elected 
to  secure  iu  fulfilment,  and  they  wen 
put  in  posacsaion  of  the  Tower  of 
London.  Twelve  knidbta  wen  abo 
appointed  to  rectify  the  fbrert  lawi^ 
Jonn  was  so  indignant,  that  be  died 
in  October,  at  Newark,  aa  was  nid 
by  poison,  or  of  a  broken-bean.  Hia 
son,  Henry  HI,,  afterwards  eonflm- 
ed  them  m  1236  and  in  126^  in 
Weatminster-ball,  with  grant  aQfan- 
nity.  Edward  I.  dki  t£e  aOM^  bo- 
fore  he  could  obtain  sii|4>licn  or  nr* 
vice.  Hiere  were,  therelbns  fin 
charters— one  of  John,  tbne  of 
Henry,  and  one  of  Edward  I.,  the 
same  in  spirit,  but  slightly  varied  in 
expression.  ^ 

No  accusation  of  crime  can  be 
lawfully  made  by  the  lawa  of  Enf- 
land,  except  before  a  mnd  jury, 
sworn  to  secrecy ;  and  12  must  de- 
cide that  it  is  true,  before  the  party 
can  be  required  to  answer. 

Yerdicta  of  juries  must  be  unani- 
mous, Uiat  every  one  may  be  re- 
sponsible to  hia  own  conscience  and 
to  the  partie8|  and  that  the  deciaioa 
may  be  considered  aa  a  certaintyi 
not  probability. 

No  English  judge  can  paas  a  aen 
tence   greater   than    the  law  pi^ 
scribes;  but  he  may  diminiah  ths 
extreme  severity  of  the  law,  aa  ths 
case  requires. 

Proof  of  guilt  lies  with  the  acenser, 
and  the  accused  is  not  expected  te 
prove  a  negative.  Proof  alao  sbould 
DC  positive,  and  not  preeumptiv* 
All  doubts  arc  construed  faTOunUy 
to  the  accused ;  and  the  opinioiu  oi 
a  judge  ought  to  have  no  weight 
with  a  jury  every  one  of  whom  oom 
to  think  for  lumaelf  and  decide  for 
himself. 

Petty  juries  are  tpeaal  for  civil 
cases  or  for  triala  of  treaaon,  orpoBr 
tical  ofTcnceo,  and  consist  of  M 
holders  or  leaaeholden  of 


IL 


,_.  — _'  of  snaltci'  Mlatak 

Ik  Mil  or  criMnMl  cmm.  Tbar 
wdktihaaU  ba  B>tl«  of  MrtoiimL 
pHpwbibaitynrpoMttiilii>|iiii,af 
AkMMiiMy,  •HTf  oMDf  Oalmln 
h  bowdM  b«  *lUrf  befcn  ha 
■Mi^n  to  iha  Ttriie^  wlucb  i«  diB 
Mia  md  anlin  ■Air  «f  Iha  jury, 
lAiiM  BMjr  bfl  dw  dcdued  on- 
MM  or  ^ipMBI  wiaWa  ol  Uh 
=drik*  er  coort.  AU  pniaf  ef  gmll 
toNiwiA  Aapfowounoni  uiilgiiOt 
■  not  to  In  latond  if  ieaoMntj  m 

M(k  ui  wnr  liifiliml  i  whSa  it  ii 
i£tm\mt  «eataip»a«B  (bat  artn  31 
■AirwV*  Aa  Taniealuw  of  Ac 

rimld  (inT  bf  a  haatj  aikd  anone- 
mm  tailieii  fcr,  after  iha  vaidiei  af 
Aa  >D7i  Ika  law  aaiuiiea  tbe  siOk 
N  natlat  of  ocrttuiljri  nd  doea  — 

>>Slu^ll 

A  i*hh  proof  of  bblfa  before 
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paid  b7  a  whole  boroua:h,/>r  Mwn. 
M  the  lard,  in  lieu  of  indindiial 
elaimi ;  and  thia  airanspnicnt  pro- 
'  '  fiMborMicfaaaiidlbeirn — 
Mkldleaei 


dU 


A  Heiiol  comea  tram  iha  Saxon 
Ht  ngeai,  tribute  oT  weapona. 

Tiilea,  cuatoniB,  A«.  in  law,  ue 
jiiDeTDOnal,  eTM  before  Bdward  IL, 
M  1310. 

By  the  cnatom  of  gt*el-kind,  in 
pane  of  Eeni,  an  eatate  ia  dirided 
amoof  all  the  eonii  and  thai  of  an 
inlenate  brather,  amonf  hie  brethera. 
I.  u  j:.i;l_i  i,_  ^  anmoct«(r,  bat 
bj  moraliatB   and 


oAcnnfbr  re- 

Mnfcg  AaprDoaedlBga  ordeciaiaaa 

A  MHdur  it  mpeHj  only  to  >i- 
Mna^'itriiaeaaanetadiila  in  equity. 

n*  Aaai  Cawaeltolia  ia  the 
■Ma  maU  rapid^iMlled  ooi  by 
Aa  tariff  V  two  jMiMiBDd  aa 
"—  an  UU  to  bo  i»- 


■  ■H  >trn  by  tta  atawari,  fo  anm- 
■aty  radnaa  of  wrongi  in  tbe  fiur. 
TV  bi^o  Iribat^  or  rdieC  by 
mEam  L,  m^  fci  an  eaii,  S  war- 
hone^  aad^  and  bridled,  4  hun- 
Un,  aad  I|idfl«y,  with  armour  and 
wa^«a&  A  baron  paid  faalfi  a  va- 
Maoii  or  ^qmr%  liia  beat  boraa  and 
eoHpllto  Mtoov)  a  fanaei,  hie  beat 
fetoatt  laAMnante,  a  year*! 

"•*•  t  charter  fi>r 


ihf  Moplohy    ._ 
inmifirfbyChBrlea 


n.     Middleaei  paya 
th«  B|(erilfi,  a  b^tu 


Prom  lOTO  till  1361,  the  buainna 
ind  pbadinn  of  the  law  ooorta  mra 
_B  Noirnanf^oicfa.  "neplaaawwa 
then  in  Enriiih,  and  the  enrolnMita 
in  Latin.  But,  in  tba  age  of  Crotn- 
wbU,  both  were  in  Engliaki  and  it 
■e  eo  eetlled  in  1730. 
A  Feod,  or  feud,  wta  •  graDl  of 
rtd  10  a  VBBBsl,  on  eondilion  to  the 
lid,  ■■  for  nulilajy  aervicc^  &C. 
his  wu  Ae  fewlBl  eyttam. 


liM  King  of  Bnf< 
d  Iha  dOa  of  mS- 


femd  OD  Beniy  thaFourthi"ICx- 
cdlenl  Qrac^'  weasiven  to  Senry 
die  Sixth;  "Moat  Hirii  and  Ugh ty 
Prince,"  to  Edward  the  Foiwthi 
,         .....      ^ftaSorontbi 

uaed  to  Henry 
the  and  of  Itiia 
I  were  abaoibed  by 
thai  of  "IMealj,"  with  which 
Ptaneja  the  fim  addnaaed  him  at 
their  intarriew  m  ISSO.  Jamaa  the 
Ktat  eonpied  Ihit  title  W  the  prO' 
aent "  Saerad,"  or  "  If  oat  BxaeOeal 
M^ealy." 

BeGire  the'tmian  of  the  Cniwn^ 
Britain  alone  waa  in  gooeral  use,  in 
iheatyleof  oar  SoTcrogn^  to  maniiy 
Rngland  and  Walce.  Alfred,  bow- 
em',  was  called  "  Ooremoi  o(  tba 
Chriatians  of  Britain  i"  EdRM,"!!!')- 


!! 

i: 


l! 
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mrch  «f  Bntain;"  Henry  tke  Se- 
eood,  "K^  ol  Biitmii;"  uid  John, 
"Rex  BrituuBmmi,  Kinf  of  Ae 
Britoiu.'* 

Tlie  rojal  style  seeded  on  the  6di 
of  November,  180CL  on  the  nnkm 
with  IfeUnd,  which  was  to  oom- 
menoe  from  the  first  of  Jsnoary, 
180L  runs  thus  s—"  George  theThiid. 
by  the  Grsce  of  God,  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
Und,  Kmg,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
and  the  United  Churdi  of  Knglaml 
and  Ireland,  on  Earth,  the  SopteoM 
Head." 


In  Latin,  "(Seorgins  Tertins 
Gratia  Britanniarum  Bex,"  d^c ;  the 
word  Britanmarum^  which  was  first 
introduced  on  this  occasion,  bong 
regarded  as  expressive^  undfer  one 
tenn,  the  United  Kingdoms  of  Eng- 
Und,  Scotland,  and  Deland. 

Prinee  b  evidently  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  Prineep»,  or  Chiet 

I>uAre.— This  is  a  title  of  honour, 
or  nobUity,  next  below  a  Prince.  It 
is  a  Roman  dignity;  and  the  first 
Dukes  {Duceay  leaders)  were  com- 
manders of  armies. — ^Under  the  lat- 
ter Emperors,  the  Grovemors  of  pro- 
vinces were  styled  Ducts.  When 
the  Goths  and  Vandals  overran  the 
provinces  of  the  Western  Empire, 
they  abolished  the  Roman  dimities : 
but  the  Franks  and  others  divided  all 
QwiX  into  Duchies  and  Counties,  and 
frave  the  name  of  Dukes  { Ducts)  or 
Counts  {CoTnites\  as  the  case  might 
be,  to  them  req)ectrvely. 

In  England,  during  the  times  of 
the  Saxons,  the  officers  and  com- 
manders of  armies  were  called 
Dukes,  after  the  manner  of  the  Ro- 
mans. After  the  Conaueror's  time, 
the  title  lay  dormant  till  the  reiffn  of 
Edward  the  Third,  who  created  his 
son  Edward  (first  called  the  Black 
Prince)  Duke  of  Cornwall. 

Marquis. — {Marquis,  Ft.;  Mar- 
quts,  op.;  MardusCf  Ital.;  Marg- 
frrajjl'.  Sax.;  Markgrave,  Belff.)— A 
title  of  honour  next  below  that  of 
Duke,  and  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  Harcommonni,  an  ancient  peo- 
ple who  inhabited  the  mardies  of 
Brandenburg.  It  was  introduced 
into  England  by  Richard  the  Se- 
cond, who  created  Robert  Vere 
(Earl  of  Oxford)  Marquis  of  Dublin. 
The  title  is  originaOy  French;  the 


nobility  next  Wlnr  a 

above  a  Yisomat.    E 

cisntly  ntttndams  or  iinriitf  t( 

the  Kiiig  in  Ui  Comefl  and  woSm 

were  of  the  lUgistiatM  of  "^ 
Hence  Earia  ara  called  ia 
Cninles,  and  in  Woie 
The  Germans  eaildMn 
Margrop*.  dbc.}  iha  Sasana 
dermsni  the  Danea  Jgsrfaa  and  As 
Engtish  EarU.  William  iJM.IIar- 
man  first  mads  the  filla  benfilMy* 

Fifesioif .— Tins  titia  ia  wsd  ^ 
an  Older,  or  dignity,  mnct  batow  at 
EarL  It  was  an  anciaBt  lids  m  h 
office;  but  is  ■  modeni  ona  as  a  S^t 
nitT,  being  never  mentioned  as  an 
before  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sink 
It  is  snpposra  to  have  ben  intr^ 
dnced  by  the  Normans. 

Baron  is  derived  from  tlM  Lttk 
Bara,  which  was  used  in  the  pm 
age  of  that  language  fi>r  Fir,  a  val- 
iant man.  Hence  uose  placed  next 
the  King  in  battle  were  called  Ba> 
ronts,  as  being  the  bravest  of  dis 
army;  and  as  Princes  freqosndy 
rewBided  the  bravery  and  fidefity  of 
those  about  them,  the  word  was  vmA 
for  any  noble  p^son  who  field  a  fcs 
immediately  of  the  King:  Bana 
signifies  in  England  a  Lora.  or  PSff 
of  the  lowest  class ;  or  a  ae|pee  ef 
nobility,  next  1>elow  that  of  a  Viih 
count,  and  above  that  of  a  Baionet 
Barons  are  Lords  of  Parliament,  aad 
Peers  of  the  Realm. 

Lord — ^This  is  a  general  namsfer 
a  Peer  of  EnglapC  which  is  alss 
applied  to  aeveral  oflRcee^  as  Lcii 
Chancellor,  Lord  Mayor,  Ae,  Itii 
a  Saxon  woid,  but  abreviated  fintt 
two  syllables  into  one ;  for  it  wai 
originally  Hlaford^  which,  by  dn^ 
ping  the  asinrate,became  l^fm^U^ 
afterwards,  by  contraction,  Lfftdr* 
"  The  etymology  of  this  word,"  sqrs 
a  writer,  "is  worth  obeervinOi  for  il 
was  composed  of  Hkif,  aloaf  sf 
bread,  ana  Ford,  to  give  er  aflbldl 
so  that  Ulaford^  now  Lord^  imaliM 
a  giver  of  bread ;  because  m  most 
nges,  such  great  men  kept  extraoi^ 
dinary  houses,  and  M  the  poori  iff 


/L_ 


-InlbnnerilByB,  when  mt 
orlunc  lived  conBinnrly  i 


si  Ltf-dayt — Iwo  Smon 
,nLr(i.BB'™t,,V,r.  A. 
iix  hemnie  ltt»  ifHiurnt, 

were  soon  conuplMl  j  and 
ea  of  the  iniinDr  is  calli'd, 
f,  Ihu  Latiy,  L  r^  I^rf-day. 
of  honour,  it  propp'ily  bi- 
■  ID  Iht  dBiifihieri  of  Enrl*. 

highpr  rank ;  bui  niBioTn 
il  B  rirm  uf  cooiplai^anrp 
>ee  of  knights,  nrnl  all  wa- 


ll. ' 


pcrfnjt  on  three  aidca. 
strad  gnd  iravnltine  lr«' 
chard  111.  >a  aiiU  Thown 

d  full  of  ^Id  pietvs,  not 
till  120  yi'iin  BfleivrBrdE. 
-coffin,  ami  ihe  akull  of 
■hilli^.  ''  ■•"SI™ 

L  fim  bnniRhed  the  Jewa 
land;  bul  Cromwell  per- 

■n>pert]r  in  Innd,  in  any 
couniry,  they  were  the 
exchange  bniliEra,  uhI 
money  and  eovcminrni 
hey  ennble  all  Chiialian 
in  lo  borrmv  and  to  curry 
The  GoWainidla  were  lllc 
the  Pill  DiiniimslraliDni 
:luld,  Ihc  modern  Jew,  is 
lo  all  the  governnieniB  of 
lUnrini!  oiv  earh,  on  due 
le  moQelary  wrenglh  ot 


wiihholJing  suheidiea  or  gniDls  la 
ihe  crown  or  ejicculive  power— and 
ihe  indiBpenaable  aaaeni  of  each 
branch  of  iho  Britieb  le^slalure  in 


Jonlini,  br  conferring  on  them  the 
niinisterinl  direction  of  ihe  gorem- 
Hencc,  iislhc«ep(ini«iVBdl- 
^hsngea  of  ndminiairallon  lake 
place.  Again,  as  ihe  reslonition  in 
lli60  was  the  act  of  the  people  or 
heir  leaders,  Knd,  oa  the  revoluiion 
n  msa  was  bIm)  the  acl  of  the  peo- 
ile  or  their  k-ndcni;  so  the  crown. 
iy  iMlicy  and  habit,  yields  lo  (his 
nSiiTnce,  and  diangea  of  admiiiit- 
miion  are  evidences  of  Ihe  flucltti- 
iiig  ascendancy  of  panics.  Sinca 
ihoae  periods,  ihercTorcjhe  changes 
havf  beennumeroUB.  The  two  par- 
liifa  in  the  arisiocracv  are  the  Whig 
»nd  Tory — those  who  would  curb 
the  power  of  the  crown,  and  ihoaa 
who  would  curb  the  power  of  Ifaa 
jieople.  BdI  smone  the  people  then 
four  parties,  ihoBc  who  follow 
BrTtlocraey  as  Whig  or  Toryj 
those  who  *ecK  lo  inrrcnae  the  inffn- 
ence  of  llic  people  in  pBrliBmnil,  and 
rend«r  the  House  of  Commons  a 
bbI  rcpreBenlation,  who  are  called 
rformera;    and  ibose  who  are  rt- 

The  6ist  BDmmnnBra  for  calling  a 

■rlianient,  under  the  NormfluBiwere 

1  the  49th  of  Henry  !!. 

Chivalry  appears  to  have  emsnaled 

vim  ihc  combats  in  ampiihealrcsi 

instiluted  by  thcBemi-bBrbarousRo- 

manx.    With  greater  propriety,  men 

foufiht    inmend    of    aninisUi     the 

— nibals  wpre  a  fperice  of  boil ng- 

atches,  in  which  ihe  parties  were 

TCTi-d  w-ilh  snnour,  and  provided 

iih  iipeiirB.BWordB,bBllle-aic*,  tnd 

■ccB.     TilfB,  justs,  and    lourne- 

pntB  occurred  on  ihf  remm  o(  the 

nanderM  from  ilie  holy  vara.     For 

or  400  ycnre  iliey  were  ihc  chief 


Charta    i 


landed    < 


ind  ^iniarif  Roc  an 
a> pretended  wilnem 
'er  which  the  House  of 


le  of  ei 
i'Brrul  comhatanisi 


d  Ihe  SI  , 


loLiliTii,  Ihcy  called  'snuires.  When 
lubtli'k  rumhnif  declined,  auccesafiil 
nights  Iravi-lted  in  queal  a(  a&ven- 
itres,  to  correct  iajuatice,  und  ftjW 


_,  - -It  iBxidbj  tht  t 

and  gnnied  lo  the  tmt  f 
'■eni,  DObiliir,  and  a — -  — 
inn  ihat  time,  bsTe 


lT,aOOiCTt*wefeaiMed»!>llM  v. 

PoKM  in  Ihi  reign  of  WiUimm  '. . 

Th«Irnnt,Willian)I-,  topn^'^ 
bi*  gsiUF.  maili:  it  forfeiture  a  ;'•■ 
penv.  and  impriMnmcnt  to  d  -:■•' 
■  wild  be«*t;  ind  Imtof  eyn  !<  - 
■lag,  buck,  ur  boar.     Of  ihtK  : 
Ihe  cirrgr  were  italou*  promo 
and  ihef  pruteaied  leaiiutaine 
ikiiu  under  Hearjr  III. 

The  enrfew  was  ■  Inn  only  ti  ' 
wcMiioD  of  Henry  I.  Since 
Umc,  iheBo'ckick  evenine-beli 
ba-n  a  cuntom  only.  Henry,!, 
lame  lime^  voluntanly  proclp 
ihc  fir«  charier  of  libcrtiea,  iki, 
WSB  conlirmGd  by  Slepheii  and  li'  m 
ry  II.,  bui  noglecl^  till   eil..i  i. 

The  title  of  Duke  of  Clarenr,  ; 
derived  from  the  earldom  of  L  lar> 
in  Suffblk. 

The  title  of  Duke  of  Albem&rk'  i 
derived  from  tbe  earldom  of  Aun  ir  il . 
ar  Albemarle,  in  Upper  Normainlv. 

Fair  Roaamond,  the  rorourir'  ■ 
Henry  II.,  had  anon  hyliim,  >Vil 
""■    '  "-  •,  earl  of   SaliBl.nri 


broihctr,  the  lyrnnl  John,  sndaiii-,r, 
offfroniiTOiown  in  thervent»ofi].r.r 
Iiirbuient  age.  Hediedin  I22lii  l-m 
hia  wirinir,  tiol  kits  remarknblr  liir 
h«  pcmonal  desHii  lived  till  I2i,j, 
•nd  dii'd  Afabeu  of  Lacocli. 
^I^om  the  ISlh  to  (be  IBlh  ccriury, 
II  of  EnglDiul  wereioitide- 


i.-sx 


Uliur.  TbepirtvanljingweniB- 
quired  lo  bsve  lOMM.  per  uunD^  tt 
lie  of  good  birth,  and  M  raiM  30  AM- 
■oldiera,  and  maintaiii  them  mClMtt 

for  ihri«  ye»t»  r  or.  < 


. :  and  I  he  fini  who  Hiiid 

~    -  ■  - » eiZ 

S;  ul 


of RolffTav^ Suffolk.  IliMtiibwM 
enlrnditl  lo  Scotland,  Ibl  the  BB 
I  poK  of  settling  Nov*  Scotia  i  and  8k 
,  lUibvrl  Gonloae,  oT  Oonlon-«l~~~ 


iheae  Saoicb  baronets  are  nowM 
Bamnela  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Knighta  banneret*  M  tbnr  n 
nil  to  ballle  under  their  ownbi 
ner  i  but  knighti  haeheton  ai 
ihoBfl  who  wcrv  commatided  by  ■ 
Tlie  ronner  «  ""* 


o^r?^K 


ITflSi*^ 


EsnuirpB  were,  amonB  the  Omli 
md  Raman^  ehield-bearen  at 
nimour-bearers,  and  called  anBifM 
md  BciiligeruliiB,  from  whicli  Ml 
comcB  ihe  wont  eaquire.  A  BlWA 
qiiwn  ie  recorded  as  marrTine  th* 
ii-mi^eram,  or  eHquin  of  bO- n» 
band.  Under  Charlemagne  Ikr 
ncre  nailed  SdiildlCnappa  ;  tboQ  M 
the    FVench,    Eeugtr ;     liiifiriij 


/L= 


UiiiB,  wns  divided  in  la 
md  free  hours  i  thtuw 
i  -with  ibe  land,  uiil 


yin  AumIb,  -wlwnr  he 
re  dividnliula  clssse*, 
(fing  to  (he  wweimgn ; 
who  «Te  mid  wilh  ibe 
private  boors,  who  bc- 
lililf,  and  ferSaim  lilt 


nd  poruir 
I J  liiey  ui 


■surd  foniiorjohii  or 
h  BTine  S  win&rd^  "we  rfi 
re,  from  hii  uhiId  in 


royal  fomilr  oT  Scol- 
iittDRI,  und  ihe  richlB 

lira  I  ion  of  Edward  I., 
*ird  in  favour  of  John 
^^cox  vren  diMMiEfied, 

micceBsivoljr  WiUiam 
Robert  Biuce,  whidi 
■lion  irtd  cDn-gueBtof 
Edward.  pT-ith  dis- 
!<:ot1and1eilhinn1o««- 
lyMCriislfl,  where  he 
but,  in  1314,  tho  hillle 
m  lerminalKlibeiVBr. 
of  Thomas  Beaufort, 
:er,  who  died  in  1427, 

1772,  in  ihe  rums  of 
■f  Si,  EdmondBbury, 
d.  Tlieleadwdsopeo- 
d;  found  fyeth.  Some 
*BlolBS«-BTihf1e»d, 
ew  the  eoipso  inlo  a 
icf  filled  up. 
S  a  village  in  PlcBrdy, 
V.  vm  intercepted  with 
mi:n,  by  lOO.OOO  under 
Ipufon.  Oct,  S5^  MIB. 
vpra  defe»tni  wiih  ihe 
•l»in,BndU,(100made 
im  Henry  hnrhnniiiBly 
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The  halilc  of  Bannockbum  wu 
fought  on  the  ISlh  of  June,  1314,  be- 
tween the  Scots,  under  Robert  Bruce, 
and  Ibe  EngUsh,  under  Iba  young 
King,  Edwgrd  U.  The  Engliab 
croHsed  a  rivulet  to  the  attack,  but 
Bruce  bavingdu^piii,  which  he  had 
corernl,  they  fell  into  tbein,andwen 
thrown  into  Donfuuon.  Tba  route 
wna  couipleie,  and  S0,000  Elngliah 
wi;re  killed  or  taken  priaancrs. 

Tke  Cinque  or  Five  Poru  of  Dovor, 
Sundwich,  Roniney,WinchelKca,  and 
Rye,aB  tb«  nenrvatpoinu  la  France, 
were  anciiailly  conaider«l  a»  the  luyi 
of  ibe  kingdom,  and  iheielore  pul 
uoder  a  Lord  Warden. 

Saddles  were  not  used  lit!  the  third 

EBTmya  ateanimalB  fnnnd  at  iatee, 

properly,  left  by  fclona;  bolh  belong 
to  Ihc  lord  of  tfio  manor. 

Th(<Es<oign-dayi*lhetiraldavar 
davB  a  E  BBBoi^  orexOuAe. 

<luil-rent  i*  M  cnlled  Irani  trhlU- 
reai;beiagtabepaidinBltter;w1lich, 
in  other  rents,  wcr«  paid  in  hind. 


Istan 


n  half 


reached  the  Span  lab  ports. 

The  right  of  Gleaningis  founded 
on  the  ei press  iiuunetion  of  the  Mo- 
saic law.  which  Jeraa  detlired  he 
came  to  fulfil  and  cnfi>rce. 

Racks,  for  extortinf  confcHuion*, 
were  made  of  pullcya,  iMrda,  Ihumb- 
screwB.  Ac,  by  which  i)ie  parties 
were  mad:;  id  confeaa  wbattver  was 

The  writs  isBucd  in  chancery  ar> 
thow  which  relsfe  to  the  crown, 
which  used  lo  be  kept  in  alittle  hag/ 
and  thoBC  relniivc  lo  Ihr  snbJKt  kept 
in  a  h/imptr;  and  htnc«  the  hiuuu- 
per-oOit'c  andpelty-bag-offlce. 

A  Dnrdon  cannot  ti>Uow  •&  tatt 


!i 


»• 


En  fhrooe  bj  act  of  _ 
Pro«eytSBt«k*eaHbau<tf  Qinbtih, 
the  ^aofliter  of  Jamo  L  fliaiiitd  to 
Fr«(i«ne  EUeux 
dastffatcr   fiwclui    mairiid 
ADEQitBi^  Bisoop  vi  Omabonh,  alF- 
terWuiic  Dake  of  Hanover,  Wnii  ia 
1692,  waa  created  ninth  Efador  of 
theGcnnan  Emiiire. 

In  passing  Bmiih  laws  (if  private) 
a  petiSKMi  for  leave  ii  pfcaemed,  and 
referTcd  to  a  commitsee  lor  leave  to 
bring  in  the  bOl :  if  pobbck,  the  biD  ia 
moTcd  wiilioai  leave;  birt,  m  the 
lonjs,  ii  is  referred  to  two  jnd«i  to 
repon.  After  the  second  umiIih  it 
gotB  before  a  committee^  aeleet,  or  of 
the  vrbole  booae.  It  is  then  read  a 
third  time,  and  giiaed ;  firet  in  one 
house  and  then  m  the  other,  when 
the  royal  asfeent  makes  it  law. 

Bail  is  security  to  appear  and  an-  i 
ewer  to  some  accusation ;  and,  by  an  ! 
abuse  of  law,  is  in  England  exacted  i 
for  claims  of  debt,  but  restricted  to ' 
Minis  afiove  25/.    The  vexations  of 
the  system  render  it  a  source  of  in- 
tolerable oppresition.    The  law  re- 
fuses bail  on  sworn  charges  for  trea- 
son, murdfcr,  manslaughter,  felony, ; 
anri  outlawry.    Excessive  bail  is  for- ' 
bidden. 

No  person  can  be  arrested  in  a  fair 
except  for  debts  contracted  there,  or 
promised  therf^  to  be  paid.  This  is 
ancient  law,  opposed  to  the  turpitude 
of  nKxlern  kgislation,  and  thc\illany 
of  k'^al  practice  unrestrained  by  bc- 
nevouint  legislation. 

In  England,  a  male  of  12  may  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance;  at  14,  may 
consent  to  marriage,  or  choose  a 
guardian,  or  make  a  will ;  at  17,  may 
be  an  cxeaitor ;  and,  at  21,  is  of  age. 
A  fetnnle,  nt  12.  may  consent  to  a 
inarriagf ;  at  14,  may  choose  a  guar- 
dian ;  nt  17,  may  be  an  executrix ; 
and,  at  21,  is  of  age. 

Bv  the  statutes  of  the  9th  and  13th 
of  William  III.,  it  is  enacted,  that 
submissions  to  arbitration  may  be  a 
rule  of  any  of  the  courts  of  record, 
and  ecuivalcnt  in  force  to  the  deci- 
ron  or  ■  jury.  These  statutes  are, 
however,  unavailing,  owing  to  bar- 
rislera  being  often  made  aibiters,  by 


WJnghi,  wmfuiwm 

tioQ  of  hia  hnHhar. 

King  WiDiaB,  in  1689^ 
the  firet  decided  Whig 
tion.    In  1696^  he  ndwitlnd 
and,  in  1G93;  the  Whigs 
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Queen  Anne,  in  ]7(K2,  chose  a  Whig 
Administration  till  ITMl,  consistnfig 
of  Lord  Godolphin,  Lord  SomeiSi  the 
Duke  of  Marlboroufh,  Ajc  llie  To- 
ries succeeded,  nnoer  Harley,  Bo* 
lingbroke,  and  the  Clarendons. 

George  L^  in  1714,  chose  a  Whig 
administration;  and  the  Tories wrje 
prosecuted. 

George  II.  continued  the  Wh%i  ia 
power ;  but  a  reforming  party,  kd 
by  Windham,  Shippen,  Himgmbid, 
and  Pitt,  now  araieared  in  paruainent 
At  this  time,  "SS  nigs  and  Tories  wen 
considered  as  alienated  from  the  in- 
terests of  the  people.  In  1739^  ^ 
Walpole  administration  yielded  to  • 
more  popular  ^  big  party ;  and,  ia 
1744,  other  Whigs  came  into  power. 

In  1754,  a  mixed  administratiMi 
was  formed  under  the  Duke  of  New* 
castle ;  but,  in  1756,  a  change  took 
place  in  favour  of  the  Whiga^  and  thi 
first  Pitt  became  minister. 

George  lU.,  in  1760,  ejected  dM 
Whigs  and  formed  a  Tory  sdminif- 
tration  under  Bute  and  Jenkinaos. 

In  1763,  Grenville  succeeded  Bate] 
and  his  prosecutions  of  WtUteSi  aao 
plans  of  taxing  America,  chaBfBi 
the  fortunea  of  me  empire. 

In  1765,  the  Whiga  csoie  ialt 
power  under  the  Marquis  of  Rodi' 


J 


fflSTORV,  &c. 
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ibgfaain :  and,  in  1766|  a  change  uf 
men  took  place,  and  Mr.  Pitt  return- 
ed to  office. 

In  1771,  the  Tory  administration 
nf  Lord  Nortii  was  IbrinfAd,  and  con- 
tinued through  the  American  war. 
till  1782,  when  the  Whiifs,  under  the 
Marquid  of  Rockin^hnm,  rame  into 
power.  The  death  uf  the  marc|uiH 
ocf:asioncNl  a  divisiion  of  the  Wlii^s, 
and  a  couiition  of  Mr.  Fox,  at  the 
head  of  one  division,  with  TiOrd 
North,  at  the  head  of  the  Tories,  in 
1733.  Late  in  that  year,  the  admi- 
uisiration  of  the  »ceond  Pitt  was 
formed, and  it  continued  on  Tory  prin- 
ciples till  the  French  war  in  ISUl. 

In  1801,  another  Tory  administra- 
tioD  was  jformed  under  Addiiifrton. 

In  1P04,  the  Pitt  administration 
waa  restored.  Kurly  in  Ic^K)  Pitt 
died,  and  a  Whii;  administration 
succeeded  under  Mr.  Fox;  hut  he 
dying  in  SeptemlH'r,  a  Tory  admi- 
nistration, under  Perceval  and  Kl- 
don,  succeeded  in  the  Fehniary  fol- 
lowing. Perceval  was  shot  in  Itil? ; 
but  the  same  administration  wuh 
continued  bv  Gvor^u  IV..  under 
Liverpool,  till  Liverpoors  death,  in 
1827. 

A  mixed  administration  sucet^i-d 
of  Whigs  and  Toriirs  under  Canni^L^ 
who  died  in  the  same  year;  and  was 
succeeded  by  Lord  Goderich  and  a 
Tory  party,  and  n'plactrd,  in  1?.>5,  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  iii 
1830  was  succeed'.'d  by  Earl  Orey  and 
the  Whigs. 

The  Act  of  Uniim  with  Scotland 
was  the  5th  of  .-Vime,  cap.  8,  and 
consisted  of  25  articles,  one  of  which 

Eovides.  that  the  land-tax  of  Scot- 
nd  shall  be  but  in  a  fixed  proportion 
to  that  of  England. 

The  battle  of  Cullodcn,  in  which 
the  Ouelphs,  under  William  ])ukr>  of 
Camberland,  defeated  the  la>t  of  tlie 
Slaarcs,  took  plact;  in  A|)ril,  17-15, 
near  Inverness.  Nearly  'M)0  of  tlu- 
Soots  were  kdled  on  the  flfld.  or  bar- 
barously slaughtered  afterwards  in 
the  pursuit;  wliile  the  exicutioiirr 
made  terrible  examples  of  many 
others.  Prince  CharlcH,  ofter  wan- 
denng  as  a  fugitive,  and  cxpericnc- 
ing  many  romantick  adventures, 
escanMl  to  France,  and  died  at  Rome, 
in  1788. 

The  Juge»  de  Paix^  or  Justices 


of  the  Peace,  in  France,  amount  to 
several  thousand,  and  arc  chiefly 
lawyer!),  with  small  salaries.  They 
decicle  petty  cases  of  property,  be- 
sides keepiii:;ilie  peace,  and,  in  other 
respects,  their  limctions  resemble 
those  of  English  Justices  of  tlio 
Pf.acc.  with  this  incaicidahic  and 
exemplary  advant.i'Tc,  that  no  action  « 
can  be  maintained  in  any  court,  (ill 
the  JuETf.  dc  Paix  has  c«TlifK*d  that 
he  has  heard  the  parties,  and  finds  it 
impossilde  to  reconcile  the  difference. 

Ky  the  salifiue  hiw  in  France,  no 
female  cun  succeed  to  the  throne. 

The  word  irrit  is  derived  from  the 
Saxon,  vrrititn,  to  write. 

Dtf'icto  is  applii.'d  to  actual  pos- 
session, and  dc  jurr.j  to  right. 

A  Hindoo  jury,  agreeable  to  an- 
cient custom,  conriisis  of  live  per- 
sons, chosen  from  among  the  elders; 
two  by  the  plaintiff,  two  by  the  ile- 
fendant,  and  the  ftfth  by  the  admi- 
nii>tralor  of  justice. 

Twelve  persons,  assembled  for  an 
unlawful  purpost>,  constitute  a  riotous 
assembly. 

The  number  of  barristers,  in  1831, 
was  U  J'2,  whos<'  fees  constituted  one 
fourth  of  t!ic  whole  exi)enses  of  law- 
suir<i;  conveyancers  and  |)leadrrs, 
13'2;  iiOndoii  attorneys,  9342;  coun- 
try attorneys,  2712;  total  number  of 
lawyers  in  England  and  Wales, 
13,31?,  being  4.53  more  than  there 
wen!  on  the  Isl  January,  1S'30.  For 
the  10  years  ending  1830,  the  attor- 
neys naid,  in  duties  on  artydes  of 
cb-rksliip,  adnii'^sions,  and  yearly 
certificates  nearly  UH),000/.  sterlinj^ 

The  wali  of  .\drian  and  Severus, 
built  to  prevent  the  erupti<ms  of  the 
Scots  and  Picts,  extended  from  the 
Tyne  to  Sol  way  frith,  and  was  HO 
miles  lontr,  12  feet  high,  and  8  in 
thickness,  with  watch-towers. 

The  Romans  divided  Britain  into 
four  provinces : — 

1.  Wales,  calli'd  JJritannia. 

2.  South  of  the  Thames,  called 
Britannia  prima. 

3.  The  conntits  from  the  Thames 
to  the  parallel  of  the  Humber  and 
Mersey,  callt^d  flaria  CtBsaricn?is. 
.And, 

4.  The  Northern  Counties,  called 
JMajrima  CtCfaricntiiA. 

T/iey  also  occupictl  Scol\BLi\d  \o 


II 


II 


i! 


II 


I 


1   with    Bftcnia  < 


Oiled  Ttfeslia.    ADdbrtheraonk:  oa  ^  FkoKkl^  a^  *■ 

■  ikcaMcra  hal(»imtbeiNtA-.  ramAw^t  aa  At  <kbm  m 

■^  "     ''    "   '■       ■  <  Eofliih  princs  gmi  Uo 

-  una    at    Ciiw ji.    Poioii 

In  2Jl.  Sanni  kept  tbe  imperkl  *"™  """y  F'^f"  ■  *• 
cawtal£bra«ia,n0wYotiiUMt  Henry  TL,  udloM  Ca 
in  aij^  »fc.g— ..■■nff.n— i.Mii^T^^,  ■iijiiian  u  tbe  ■*■(■  <■  II 
horn  at  Totk,  bii  uMMkn  (Haleoa)  ^"^  .*°  ilf  Bb8I>»  I«b^ 
being  MMknlood  ts  be  faia  blhtr'a  ■"*■  *>**t  ■»■  tbe  iiral  (oIm 
DiiaMa^and«niaa-ka|Mi'idang)i-  •"  f<wen«jeni»  bav^  e«i 
leralCdcbeataTibrbbfiUbcrmar-  *bea,  caoaed  half  aa  nay 
lied  another  in  her  Eiletime.  ' 

In  lelipon  the  BriUna  were  D 
ielt.  or  dudoiea  ol  'be  draids:  tl 
1  ihe  god*  of  tl 

ilealli  oT  thnr  Inden.  On 
ihc  war  for  ihe  dethrone 
Elichard  11^  bv  hia  coamB. 
DiikeDfLincaaleri  and  ll 
lo  ibe  dcatruclian  afHearf 
ihe  HouK  of  LancMter,  or 
Ro»*,  hT  their  rouaina  of  th 
}f  York,  or  ihe  While  Raw 
firal  baltif  wii  il  St.  All 
I45d.  andlhelaMolTewlm 
1471 ;  and,  in  ihe  l(j  y^'ara,  i 

irr  halfdopopiiiiiieil,  and  ne 

A-lioleafihenolNliij-eiierm 

nobles,  u 


, jailed  ihcdaj-ai. 

the  week  afler  the  oUecta  and  epdi 
oT  their  worriiq>.  In  B9T,  Pope  Gre 
gorir  sent  Auguiljne  lo  prescb  chris- 
lianitfhi  tbe  aouth,  and  Paolinua  U. 
(he  north.  It  aprrad  till  Adelfrid 
Eingof  Dciii.  or  Nonh-imbna,  which 
induilcd  lHarinta  CtciarUntit,  suB- 
(ainsd  the  Saxon  rtJiinon.  and  mulr 


a  <han 


8«r.A  » 


near  Chester.  Being  nfierwaida  c 
tested  and  auccecdtd  by  Uwiii. 
became  a  convert  lo  Paulitius  i  sn 
sfler  struMles  ('>t  ■  century,  chr 
lianjiy  pzeTailed. 

The  Trojan  prinrce  wrre  conlci 
poraneoui  Willi  the  Brili(>li  prine 
abmiT  1000  years.  The  Kumnnp  e 
remnl  400;  the  Ssxona  ahnut  60 
and  the  Norman  aucceeaion  abo 
T6S  jretr*  to  this  time. 

Wales  conlinuwt  a  aepnratG  sov 
rngnly  till  Edwud  I.,  in  liSS  i  ai 
Hrolland  till  its  kinir  auccet^cd 
riffhi  lo  lioth  kingdomx  in  lUDJ.  Ir 
land  WSB  invaded  by  Henry  11. : 
1172,  but  never  quiie  conguered  lill 
the  lime  of  Cmntwell.  llic  Lrgis- 
laiures  of  Knglsnd  and  Scollaiid, 
wore  unilod  in  17U6i  and,  nt  Uri-at 
Drilajn  and  Irelnnd,  in  IfWO. 

The  warn  in  Franco,  in  whirh 
RDfriand  was  Invdvi-d  for  ntnrly 
twci  o'niurii'B,  ntoai!  from  ihi'  Diihi's 
uf  ?(nrniaDdy  bc'ine  King*  'if  Kn^- 
land,  Thev  held  Norninndy  nndir 
lief  granted  in  Rollo.  and  went  luii 
powerful  for  Ihdr  lord.   Inlermnrry- 


wbirJi  France  opposed)   ind,  hence. 


naasis  I 


The  ■ 


ic  ihiiB 


Edw> 


rhrei-  anna,  ihe  Prin.-e  of  Wi 
Duke  of  York,  and  ihe  Duke 
'  osier  i  cnch  of  whom  hai 
The  Prince  of  Watea  died 
him ;  and  he  was  auccceded,  i 
liy  hia  minor  grsnd'on,  Bicl 
who  became  unpopular,  and  b 
Ilia  cousin,  Hciiry  i)f  I.ai 
Hcnrj'  relumed,  hciidrd  ilic  i 
TEniB,  who,  on  delhmniiig  B 
made  Henry  king,  in  prcjii 
Mir  Diike  of  York  and  hia 
uho  yirlded  lo  ilip  »iii-ce« 
Henry  V.  mid  VI.  The  Iolt< 
iV'd  Matearpt  of  Aiijuu.  wh 
rvtiril  with  Ihe  then  Duke  ol 
^.Tandson  of  Fdward  III. ;  « 
'DBunl,  nnil  ihc  duke,  and 
his  sona,  were  kill<'d  ai  Wa 
Uix  anns  fled,  fiinnd   nsriiza 
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the  wmr  continaed  till  the  Lancaa-  kind, — as  in  honev,  bread,  ale,  oxen, 

triana  were  destroyed  ;  and  the  bro-  sheep,  poultry,  cheese,  butter,  and 

thcra,  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.,  fish,  equal  to  a  15th  or  20th  of  the 

8uccessi%*ely  filli*d  the  throne.  Henry  produce. 

Vn.,  who  kiUod  Richord  in  14S5,  was  Edwin,  King  of  Northumbna,  in 

great  ^ffrandson  to  LioncK  a  fourth  ^^^,  7,1,  century  was  the  precursor  of 

son  of  Edward  III. ;  and  his  motlicr  ^if^ed  i„  the  9th,  and  an  exemplary 

was  widow  of  Henry  \.,  and  had  i„,provir  and  ameliorator.  His  coin- 

him  by  a  second  husband,  of  the  age  isstillin  rxistcnce;  ond,thoujrh 

name  of   Tudor;    but,   to   romove  he  improved  Yorkshire,  yet,  so  late 

doubts,  he  marned  the  dau-hter  of  ^^  ^^^^  ^^-       ^f  Edward  III.,  there 

*^'^".V**Y''"l*^'!*l°"^'^*'*^^**'^"^'^^    was  no  rtcordrd  town  in  the  now 
very  ill  to  her,  had  by  her  two  sons,    saturated  county  of  Lancashire. 
Arthur,  who  died  before   him,  and  ,        ,.  •    «^ 

Henry  the  Eighth  Heiirv  lind  also  .  The  pound  stcrlmt;  was,  m  Saxon 
a  daughter  ftfargaret,  who  was  mar-  times,  u  pound  troy  of  silver,  and  a 
ritr<l  to  the  King  of  Scotland ;  and,  shilling  its  twentieth,  con»e<im'ntly 
on  his  grand-chilrlren  dying  without  "l»>ve  three  tim.  s  as  large  us  at  pre- 
issuc.  Her  descendant,  James  VI.  of 
Scotland,  succeeded  to  the  crown  as 
James  I.  of  England ;  and,  from  a 
daughter  of  hi.<«.  there  descended  the 
House  of  Hanover. 

The  male  line  of  the  Stuarts  in 
the  fourth  descent  were  set  aside  by 
act  of  parliament  at  the  revolution, 
owing  to  their  being  Catholicks.  But, 
in  1715  and  1745,  the  son  and  «raiid- 
«)n  of  JaiiK-H  II.  made  vigorous  ef- 
furts  to  recover  their  ni-rulitary 
rights.  In  those  years  they  In  ruled 
iii  Scotland,  ond  niarch»tl  int«)  Eiic- 


seiit. 

Wakes  and  nnnual  feasts  were  es- 
tablished by  the  Saxons,  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  Saint'sday  of  their  parish 
church ;  and  market-towns  were 
then  de.«»itrnated  as  such. 

Originally  Juries  were  1*2  men,  who, 
on  oath,  ceriifiefl  their  belief  of  inno- 
cence. Then,  in  formal  trials,  they 
Were  the  persons  present;  ond,  in 
time,  fixed  at  12. 

After  the  battle  of  Hastinjrs,  % 
li.-l  was  taken  of  William's  chiefs, 
niiiouiiting  to  (3*29,  and  called  the 
hnd ;  but  the  first  was  d«  fcan-.!  near  ij^tile  Roll ;  among  whom  the  lands 
Preston,  and  the  wcond,  after  re-  and  distinctions  of  the  followers  of 
treating  from  T)crby.  was  delcaicd  nf    Harold  wen  distributed.   Thenorth- 


Culloden,  on  the  Ihth  of  .April,  I74ti 
Both  victories  were  folio w(d  by  nu- 
merous vindictive  **xecutions,  and  the 
victory  at  Culloden  by  a  military 
butchery  little  creditable  to  the 
powers  of  the  time.  This  male  line 
II  now  extinct. 

The  first  coinage  in  Enirland  was 
under   the    Romans,  at  Cannthyflu- 
num,  or  Colchester;  and  forty  va- 
rieties of  it  nre  to  be  found  in  cabi-    yenra  earlier, 
nets.    The  Britons  had  no  coinaL'c,       »,,.,.'  ,  m  r      • 

•no,  as  a  substitute  for  gross  barter,    ,.  The  tithing  meant  every  10  fomi- 
paid  metal  by  weight.  »»^'«  I  «";'  the  huiidrcd  10  tuhiiigs, 

.       .  irovern«'d  bv  a  head  constable  «)rbai- 

In  e2a  the  first  stone  church  was  [jj^;  ^.jj^,  \^■\^]  ^^.urts  for  the  trial  of 
built  by  E«lwin,  Kmg  of  .Vortlniin-  ^.-ume*;;  and  the  hundred  i**  still  lio- 
bria,  at  York,  which  si^on  after  wns 


ern  countii^s  held  out;  and  York 
was  defended,  but  taken,  its  defend- 
ers put  to  death,  and  the  w;ho]e  coun- 
try devastated,  many  ancient  towns 
being  utterly  destroyed. 

The  division  of  the  kingdom  into 
counties,  hiindn.ds,  and  tithings,  is 
ascribed  to  Alfred ;  but  there  is  evi- 
dence that  some  counties  bore  their 
names,  and  had  those  divisions  160 


covered  with  lead,  and  then  ifln/ed. 
Till  then,  houses  and  biiildinffs  were 
of  woo«l,  or  plaster  or  nnid.  Tli»' 
building  of  Wfarmouth  Abbey  s<mmi 
if^er  led  to  the  brincinc  of  glass- 
makers  from  the  continent. 

Rente,  down  to  the  conqnewt.  and 
chiefly  afterwards,    were   paid    iiv 


bli-  lor  damaires  by  unlawful  acts. 

Alfnd  als')  was  said  to  be  the  con- 
triver of  trial  bv  jury,  but  we  have 
evifleiue  of  such  trials  long  before 
his  time.  In  a  rmise  trieil  it  Ha- 
wardeii,  in  Flintf^hire,  nearly  a  cen- 
tury bt  fore  Alfred,  we  have  a  list  of 
the  twihc  jurors,  confirmed  too  bv 
the  fact  that  the  desccudai»\»  ol  otvc 


I: 


i 


aty,  >■  lOb  WaM^  VmLm  1 

ToUn  SdiMif  Mli«« 
1 14ODOL;  AiMarnb*  «r  M  MM 


«<  IbB.  calM  Coifcrn  «r  lb  Gi 
■dB  fmu»>.  Ibcn'  BBBe  ud  n- 
denoe  mt  ■  ^M  ia  the  pnul^alLj 
ihaGuc 

It  ii  moR  prabaUe  thai  AK&d 
bMtcT  ns^iol  all  tbcw  kpl  |>ii- 
Tiwnai,  and  pahapa  the  dmacaM  c^ 

liM  iarhal  irfrmilTahiJaa  phii,  in 
129L  ordncd  *a  acMOU  of  ifae  ml  ue 
•f  ad  EDfU  bcnrteaa  la  be  taken, 
aad  wtiidl  it  Win  pnaenad. 
DooBadar-lmik,  or  Dou-boc,  vbe 
iirey  of  all  li.i- 


niginal,  atiU  pr>- 
ulcT.  it  dmiit.^ 
I  oi^n«a  or  bonta  uf 
••VI  u  Bui«;  TirgalM  irfW  aens; 
carvcWca  <rf  8  "'p"g«i  or  100  aate  -, 
and  bidca  gf  aboot  ISO  acra^  or 

Daneadd  waa  ■lasd'laiuDpot'ii 
bf  Elbdnd,  to  anable  him  to  eip^b 
the  DaiH^  but  reiaUud  afier. 


100  ai 


dup^  aid  IW  kaffinbt  V*^ 

ibeposHana  a  niflias  aButtr* 


Tha  Btk  ^  hatttml  fihatf 
^■rf^  libenllf  pobUdied  hj  Jana 
U  OD  the  priocqile  that  Sumbt  iaa 


t   lOi^ 


valutd  >i  only  i. 


Il  appein  ihii  ihe  annual  reten 
of  ifae  crowD  land*,  between  1 
VLmtj  and  the  Ribble,  wss,  in  i'. 
rvign  of  Edward  the  Confimor,  L,. 
14W.  ie>.  lOt/.i  and,  liken  aeciawri 
landi  at  10  limea  loo  lillle,  ind  ni.> 
n«y  al  100  times  erealer  worth,  Ih, 
whole  was  under  IG0,000'.;  iherai.i 
met,  u  reiurned  under  Ihe  properl  1 
tax  jo  1814,  wu  worth  2,569,761'. 

The  Conqueror  gave  398  manor. 
■0  Soger  de  Poitou,  who  built  Lar] 
easier  aod  other  casilea :  but  rebi  i 
linic  against  the  tyrant,  ihe  whol< 
were  mven  to  his  son,  William  Rii 
fui.  They  ronalitute  the  Duchy  n 
Lancaster  EBIB1e^  but  arc  ne\' 
much  curtailed;  hence  arose  tin 
treat  power  of  Ibe  Dukes  of  Lan 


Edward  (II.  made  a  levy  of  ahi;> 

"■"  "  eonvpy  his  artny  lo  Prance 

;  and  assessed  London,  :l: 

JsindG62meni  Bristol  24  ship- 
600  mem  Hull  16 ships  and  4i:' 


Sfj 


Ja  >^  IS  the  Siniiday  of  the  Uosaick 
law,  and  adoplio^  a  Caibolick  fcs- 
,  tival  IS  the  real  ubbaih,  insisted  tfi 
I  ket^ine  Sunday,  the  Gnl  day,  joal 
I  IB  the  JewB  keep  Samrday,  tbe  M»- 
!  mM  day,  or  the  ordained  aabbalb  of 
ihe  founb  command  men  t.  IIm 
ibera!  liews  of  Jamca  and  Chatlds 


<aid  UI.,  and  called  Kendal  cloth 
ind  Halifai  cloth. 

In  1263,  wheat  sold  at  2>.  Gd.  pet 
qaarier;  in  ITTJ,  a  labourer  gat.  I|d. 
perday:  and  ahirrescnianlU.  In 
1266,  brewers  sold  3  gaUons  of  bM* 
forltf-  In  1248,  the  Vng  paid  I8>. 
id.  for  37  sheep,  or  6d.  each. 

In  1300,  wheat  and  barley  firtched 
.1*.  id.,  "and  oils  I*,  fid,  per  quarter) 
n  cow,  6>.>  a  fat  sheep,  U.;  a  hen, 
llii,;  ands  pairofahoea4(t  Labour 
Irom  l(<i,  10  arf.  per  day 

In  1314,  parUiment  fixed  the  priea 


ififi 


men)  and  Liverpool  1  hark  and  1 
men.  For  the  kingdom,  700  ahii.^ 
and  11,141  men. 


'iuK>o'-'iu.i   asoeep.  It.  :i<l;  at 
'f  chickens,  lif.r  a  goose,  21d. 


■  fal 


.K3.4<i.i 
"I  chickens,  la.;  a  goose,  ^fa.;  ana 
"SEs,  \^-  per  doien.    Arable  laod,  is 
Kent,  let  from  Sd.  to  Gd  per  aciv- 
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pJi^ttiiieur  J^y.;  andnn.fttl.iw  Iimu;  J(/.  ;..in..t  I{:i:!i».«!ra\VMi»y  Loril  ."okr, -• 

**'  I*-''/'  i'V  rri!  Hill  !•'(  ".(••{•I.'-  \«'.ii.u\^n  by 

In  :I:i- i.r.Ml.oltii,  Ui!- .-.  r.-..rv.  ''"'•'   •"^'••••l'' -!".i\,  ■  l-v  tiw   Hi!!   of 

W.M.-    U;i-  h/.   J..r_.lil..;    ;    V\,.    I   v.  i-  |i  L'*il.- .".l:':    V'  ! '.|   S.?:  |.  nw  li'.  |.v -'i'' 


-1-.  p'  r  s:...,)i  ;  Ki  !i:.i!  •  l.rij.  :.•  .mi 


I.  i:.  ili.'!..M"..l.  I'uX        '.V  li.i  < 


•i  .- 
•I:.'.    !i.   .')    .  Jl.  I   pi.  .  ,:    \\;,,  ;.•     'I.,!:.;  I.'  ■%  Kl'!::!!.-  {.  -Il.i'l  i;  I!         .I'l  !    »;!':!!l\ 

t./    »:•.    I-.  r   .jMsrt.r.     |.i  "iV-,..  V.:  -    ••  ''••   I^^■!!.l^i    ••:  J-M.;..   •....'! 

a!.,  -v/  I- r :;..;. ion.     i..!..,  ..  •.  .-.  i.*,         '."   ■     *  •'  •-"•    '^    ^'^   5'-  •■•'  -'■•  '■• 
.^i'/.  l".r  :l;i\. 

Im    th,-   If  -ii  ,-,  III:,,  V.   wt!.  •.•     ,'. . 


I 


rjj  -4  .'I-  '.  utvi   l.ii.ii:.:  "r/.   pi  I   .i,iv, 
■  •■'    '^-       \:  i.i.-  il. '.....    ..1,.  .: 

"i!  '.•   .1  ' 

l-  .    i. 


•i;     ''ri  ■  .    :•  •   ill  •  .\."'  ti.'  ,1;  ,:i  l.-i,  i\ 

:i  r       ij..-  !..  !~:       i    .  • .  «.•  ;.:    w.  i 

I  I         'I 

I    i'  .■    ■■',    .'  •  M'l,  *> '  I  !'f  :.' .1  '  \ •  ■    - 

!■»■.  .I'  .''III  I'l  ■•■'.  •■■•  .  --  ;  "I"  •.' 
:i  .  '  .:il  1  •  i-l  !i  I  ."  ;  .'I  •  '-I :  •  ".i- 
v.-ni"  Wt-r-   •   :  •■•   :  i'*.   "i:!     !i:!;i!it'  ;■• 

■I-  !-. 

•I    il  -1.    I  •  :  'i  i.;i...  ^    I'f  I  "'.   i 

n-    •.  <-. .,.    \  •:....  i:  .. 

!    .  >.  MJ.!.-  I    N  .    w  •. .  ]{■  >•• 

:»'  ':.    I'!-  ••  ■     I.   [,•.-  .\.  ,    I>.  r- 

I  !"i  .   S    •     •  II     I  ;.'..Ni:. 

!     "V\  .     N.       .  (  I    ;     J,.    }:|*...|    '.  , 


i'    •   ■  I      \        !'."•■. 


.j.t 


':    I 


)'■    ;v       !'■    ■  .i.  .     |{    ..•  liv, 

•  I'i      1.1  i  »    i  !  i  .'.  i'  yi'.l. 

!■'     iH     '         -       ..I    f\     :       '.    ill. Ml     , 

;.  I  !    •  :  \  .  «  ".'ii*      •  •..;  I,  II  •  •  .:. 

:.  ■  •  ■  « 'lir'  :  •  ••  '   "i"  ••.,  r.  !  •,■.i• 
'•  '-  ■  M."  '•'.  r  .;•  ".  f.i  ••    ■"■ .  \.\  I 
.  ;.ii    ^;      .1   .  :.       I    ■     .••  ■•!.■ 


;: . 


■  '  .••I-     \;:  .'•■  v«     I'  iJ-! 
'•«  •  •    M.;-    •.    \c:.  I- 


■  •   "M!  :.•■•.-.  ^N :  ..'   •.•  :".    'I :  '  .J 

■  .1*     '    i."'i«      '  i    -     •  I*     III  .1  !. 
-.    *  I'  ■•I''.  .     I'l  .■  •    .if.    F:  .K   -, 

•      ^'.  ■     :  -in.!     •  1   ;  I  ■  •.      .   ;  '     ,  1 1 . 
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olthem,  oiled  Corb^n  of  the  Otic, 
■dn  preMTTs  their  iwihb  Bnd  Ttej- 
deace  at  a  qwi  in  ihe  puiab,  csUlc! 
the  Qtte. 

It  ii  mon  probable  that  Alfh.ii 
beltsT  regulaled  lU'theM  legal  pio- 


tviihea  aUo,  of  wbicb  the  earlit-si 
at  ia  that  of  Papa  Nichoiaa,  who,  m 
itorihsnJur 


Tiaiona,  and  perhapa  thediviaiona 
■      of  wbicb  the  earl' 
'ope  Nicholaa,  whi 
im.onicicD  ■naccountof  ihsiaiur 
of  allEDffUah  benefleea  la  b«  take  n, 
and  whil£  ia  still  preserred. 

DaoinMlaj"hook,  or  Dom-boc,  wr< 
an  accoam  of  a  aurrey  of  ail  tii 
landaof  ihs  Itinfdoin,  uken  byt-i 
•urrer  of  commieRODsn  and  tlwl.i 
boor  of  ail  yeira.  It  waa  late'' 
printed  from  the  bripnal,  etill  pii 
aerved  at  WeatmiDiter.  It  dind'.' 
the  land  into  ozganga  or  bovitea  u 
12orlGacreai  virgaleaof  40  acre^ 
carvcateaofSoigangBiOr  100  acres 
and  hide*  of  about  130  acre^  o 

Daneoeld  waa  a  land-tax impoarr 


Itt  Doomsday-book  a  eanicate,  n. 
too  acres,  waa  valued  ai  only  iiiJ. 
and  4  at  lOi.j    -    ' 


It  appean  that  the  annual  revcnLi> 
of  the  crown  lands,  between  tin 
Heney  and  the  Kibble,  was,  in  ijii 
icisn  of  Edward  the  Conleagor,  bn 
im.  1G>.  lOd.;  and,  taken  aa  cmw:i 
lands  Bi  10  times  loo  liitle,  and  m'> 
ney  at  lOO  times  greater  worth,  th< 
whole  waa  under  l50,00Ci.;  (heaanir 
o-acl,a»  returned  under  the  properly 
tax  in  I8I4,  was  worth  2,669,7611. 

The  Conqueror  gave  398  manor; 
to  Eoger  de  Poilou,  who  built  Lan 
caster  and  other  caetleit  butrcbtl 
ling  agalnet  the  lyrani,  the  whoU 
were  given  to  hia  aon,  William  Ru 
fua.  They  conatitute  the  Duchy  j' 
Lancsater  Estates,  but  sre  no-u 
much  curtailed;  hence  arose  th. 
great  power  of  the  Dukes  of  Lar- 

Edward  III.  made  a  levy  of  Bhi|> 
pins  10  convey  hia  army  to  Franc. , 
m  13381  and  Bseeeaed  London,  i:' 


wan ;  Portamouth  B  ships  and  ^> 
men;  and  Livet]iool  1  bark  and  b 
men.    For  the  kinirdoiii.  WO  Mii'^ 

.„A  If  III =       ->  r 


ofBUm 

college*,  2174   ( 

chapel^  awl  110  boqiUUi  ^«ta|t 
the  poaaaaaon  a  tiiflini  lammtj  tt 
simple  dkuwtioD.  Tiwpme**ba«i 
pearly  I  millioBB  atariin^  orUaS- 

eatate*  h. , 

vouriiaa  and  cMirtim^  aandittff  ^ 
opponent*  to  tba  ataka  or  lb*  tlbcfc 
Hi*  Btet  ^  AmmnJ  Siukim 
%>rli,  liberallr  rabliilwd  br  Jana 
I.,  on  vaa  princyile  tfact  Smiur  ii  a 
Chriatian  teli**],  *o  o&aiad  tha 
Puritans,  that  ilaaaDclion  by  Charfaa 
I.  waa  ajirimsry  etna*  oriheeinl 
wars.  The  Punlans  renided  Sun- 
day aa  the  Saturday  of  the  Hoaaki 
law,  and  adopting  a  Csihotick  ft*- 
*--il  SB  the  real  sabbath,  insiated  o* 


mmudment.      Tm 


licwa  of  James  and  Cbarlea 
oia  not  howGTer,  suit  the  retigkna 
prejudices  of  that  day. 

The  SrsI  clothing  fabricks  in  Eng- 
land were  made  in  the  nagn  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  and  called  Kendal  clMk 
and  Halifax  clolh. 

In  1263,  wheat  aohi  at  Z>.  Gd  ps 
quanen  in  1272,  a  labouro- ml  lid 
perday;  and  a  harvest  man  Zd  li 
1266,  browera  aold  3  gallons  of  bM 
Farlcf.  In  r24E^  the  king  paid  If 
id.  for  37  sheep,  or  ed.  each. 

In  1300,  wheat  and  barley  fiiteb 
S>.  kd.,  and  aalu  li.  dd.  per  quaiK. . 
1  cow,  G{.;  a  fat  sheep,  li.;  a  bdW 
l((liandapairofshoea4d  LabM 
Tram  1  td.  to  2rf.  per  day 

In  13U,  parhament  fixed  Ifaa  priia 
if  a  fat  ox  at  I6>.;  acow,  IZi.;  ar 
iog,3i.4if.;  a  eheqi,  la. 'id.;  aenf 
of  chickcna,  \d.i  a  goose,  3)d.;  Bi_ 
•msfit  )it.  per  dozen.  AraUe  land,  ia 
sTenl,  let  from  3<1  to  U  pv  m— 


HISTOKV,  &c 


Idle  of  the  Mth  cenluii 

';KeticlBlc1a'lh,fn>iii^' 
rpiecoi  wheat,  froni  ^. 
quarter.  In  ISOO,  oa: 
quarter,  and  wbesL  d 
[allotL     Labour,  liil.  i 


md  labour  8if.  per  da\. 

'.    At  the  Revulnliun,  n 

Al    the  AicfBuion  ui 

wheat  was  :)3<.j  barley. 

.ta,  15t.    Labour,  la.  tu 

»,  11  01.  2  dwte,  of  (in.- 
ledwlB.  of  alloy,  were 
In  1412,  theaamowiiH 
3a>.:  and,  in  1527,  inici 
il54E,6oz.arailvera:i<l 
■ere  coined  inio  48*.;  in 
of  aitvcr  and  6  of  nllny 
md,  ill  1551.  ihe  5ih  :■! 
,  biit  3  of  silver  and  9  .jt 
coined  into  Tii.  Elizu* 
0,  reatored  the  old  >l»ii  - 
;  and,  in  leOl,  in  621.  li 
of  (he  §ame  Bfandard. 
gn  of  Elizabeth,  a  huuC' . 


Lord  ShafleabuiT,— br  tile  Bill  of 
Riehia  and  Actor  3eitlciDent,bj the 

'  LiSelBillofC,  J.  Fot— byiheCatho- 
UckEmancipatkinBill.—^nd.nnaliy, 
by  ihe  Refonn  Bill  of  1831,  plann.;^ 
by  Lord  Grey.    The  Byetem  would 

I  be  perfect  if  sheriRs  were  obliged  10 
■ummon  junea  in  exact  rolalionfrom 
three  dislrictsi  if  elecliona  were 
made  by  ballot,  so  as  to  render  voli- 
lion  free  and  bribery  uoeleaai   and 


lince  ila  object  boa  been 
ad,  were — Hampden,  Pym, 
Hollii,  Coke,  Vane,  Lud- 


ita.  Id.i  an  ox,  26«.t  am: 
.,  2..  lOrf.  Claret,  2^.1 
rt,  3d.  a  quart.    Laboui 

il  of  Sfotlnnd,  about  thi 
.Union,  wan  bill  3t7.0iei. 
i,i(  wa«  6,103.0501.,  m.i 
iVotiineBlp!<«  valuable,  si 
tements  had  incrcBfed  i 
The  populamn  wn»  un 


understood,  w  ,.... 

Fairfax,  Hollii,  Coke,  Vane,  Lud- 
low, Lilbum,  Milton,  Sidney,  Ru»- 
tcil  Marvel  Fletcher,  Locke,  Bur- 
nel,  Swin,  Holt,  Shippen,  Glover, 
ChathBm,WiU(ee,C[iTT)den,  Erakine, 
Cowper,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Whilbtead, 
Paine,  Priestley,  Price,  Tooke,  Stan- 
hope, Perry,  Beleham,  Romilly, 
Wakefield,  and  Carlwiight. 
The 


__ Turner,Hal- 

Inni,  Betshain,Bumci,  Ludlow,  Lyi 
ilclon,   and   Spclman,      The   pecu- 

I.loyJ,  Robcrtaon,  Hilton,  Andcroon, 
MarsolCT,  Plowden,  Lawless,  Wal- 
polc,  Gothne,  and  Whiliskcr.  Then 
there  ore  the  Chronicles  of  Beda, 
Gildas,  Geoffrey.  Froiasnrt,  Baher, 
Slowr,  &c.;  bmidea  rounly  and  lo- 
cal bieloriBsin  ' 


AMaErrr  history. 


The 


)s  had  inorpan-il. 


Hi?i 


rordoflh 


nil 


to  3160;  and  ihe 

n  1622,  40  tirni'S  ^rar. 

Ji  orll0.694?.Bnd4,!n 

ports  of  the  Knglinh  eo  ii 
nd  the  seeunliea  of  cHi 
?re  procured  by  Mn^r  . 
1216,— by  Simon  Mont-  I 
if  Leicester,  who  obtain-^ci .' 
arliomenl  in  13S6,  by  .he  ' 
■  of  Edward  I .  i 


lera]  reaulta  of 


amurstof puhlickeri-nti  . 
were  vame,  tradiiionnry  and  erro- 
ni^us  before  the  invenlion  of  letters, 
aboiill500orl800B.C.  TheearlieM 
record"  were  the  Ejiyptian  hii^ro- 
glyphii'kB,  the  fitet  ilep  towarda  lei- 
tefs,  and  some  nlonuTnenI^  whoaa 
objects  were  described  by  extigge- 
'  -  idilion,  or,  when  forgotteii. 


After  the 


iii"ii.iii«,  ."--.  ^■^ol)^e  kep^  publicii 
-o  .,.  ^,.„,,..,  ,„=  «.,„  — I  scribes,  or  chioniclers,  liui  as  ihesa 
il  bjJ>iry—bv  the  Pfl-j  records   like  the  I^ndon  Gawilie, 


M 
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al  thsm,  cdled  Corbfii  of  the  Qttf, 
■t31  jirsMTTa  their  uma  and  mi-- 
ieacB  at  a  qui  in  tlie  pariah,  called 
theOtle. 

I(  is  more  probable  that  AUred 
belter  regulated  all  iheae  l^al  pro- 
TiaioDi,  and  perhapa  the  diviaioaa  oi 

Eiriifaea  olio,  of  which  the  eiriieat 
■t  ia  that  of  Pope  Nicholaa,  who,  in 
1291  oiderad  an  account  of  Ihsvalot 
of  all  Sneliih  benefices  to  be  taken^ 
and  wfalcb  ii  atill  preaerrcd. 


landa  of  the  kin^gilom,  lalten  by 
(urrey  of  commKaioiiere  and  thf 


When  Chailea  L  laried  ahip^no- 
DB7,  in  163&  he  aMnaai  LosdoD  T 
•hqw  of  mo  tona,  and  t66D  mani 
Torkahiifc  2  abipa  of  600  (oo^  or 
l!,000t.i  ftiat^ltbip  of  HO  um^ 
orlOOOI^  LaneaaUre,  1  ■h^oTNe 
U>a&  or  lOOOt.)  Hall,  l«U.  lowndi 
Toikahitei  and  livefpool  3SL  to- 
waida  lODOI.  tot  Lancaahiie. 

At  the  Beformitioii,  from  163B  la 
1M4,  Henry  the  Eighth  onmcniftillr 
diasoliwl  and  aeiiea  on  tha  rsTemMa 
of  64S  moiuatefiea,  3TS  oonvanl^  96 
collegea,  23T4  chanlriga  and  &«• 
chapel*,  and  IID  hoapitaU;  smuK 

,  the  poiKuara  a  triOinc  aunaitr  or 

yean.    It  waa  laiet;  I  aiiDple  donation.    TheptDcaedamra 
printed  from  the  original,  atiil  pre-  |  nearly  B  million*  iteilinc  or  60  mill- 
—   '--'"—    ioBter.     It  dividei  I  ii>D*  in  our  preaent  money  I  and  their 
eautes  he  laviahed  among  hk  £*- 
TOurile*  and  courtiers,  »»rwliny  all 
oi^nentB  to  the  atake  or  the  ubck. 
The  BooJi  ^  Innocent  Sitrui^ 
^larU,  liberally  publiahed  by  Jaoiaa 
I.,  OD  the  priDcipli)  that  Simdav  ia  a 
Chrialian  featival,  so  offended  th* 
Puritans,  thatiiBainctioDbyChartea 
* '    ---    -    -     if th(    ■  ■' 


the  land  into  oinngs  or  bovates  ol 

t2ar  IGMTea;  vugatesoftD 

carucalea  afSozgangs,  or  100 
snd  hidea  of  ahoul  110  act 


Danegeld  was  a  land-tai  imposed 
by  Ethdred,  to  enable  him  to  eipel 
the  Danes,  but  retained  aTler. 

In  Doomsday-book  a  carucate,  ot 
*"" 1,  wai  valued  ai  only  3id., 


I   I0(.;    and   i 


nualre 


onlyBt 

It  appear*  that  the  i 


Mersey  and  the  Ribble,  was,  in 
reisn  of  Edward  tbe  Confesaor, 
im.  1G>.  Hkl.;  and,  taken  ascro 
landa  at  ID  limes  too  little,  and 
ney  at  100  times  i[reflter  worth,  tbe 
whale  was  under  160.0002.1  the  same 
n'acl.as  relumed  under  the  properly- 
lax  in  13U,  was  worth  2,569,7612. 

The  Conqueror  gave  398  manori 
to  Roger  de  Poitou,  wlio  built  Lan- 
caster and  other  caatles;  but  rebel- 
lina  eeoinal  the  tyrant,  the  whole 
his  son,  William  Ru- 
the  Duchy  ol 


were  give 

fuB.    Tht,  

Lancaaler    Estates, 

much   curtailed;   hence  arose   the 

great  power  oT  the  Dukes  of  Lan- 

Edward  III.  made  a  levy  of  abip- 
ping  to  convey  hi>  anny  10  France, 
m  1338;  and  asseased  London,  26 
ships  snd  (i62  men  ;  Brislel  21  ships, 
and  600  men ;  Hull  16  abipi  and  466 
men;  Portsmouth  6  ships  and  96 
ment  and  Liverpool  1  bark  and  6 
men.  For  the  kingdom,  700  ahiiia 
and  14,141  men. 


_.  was  Burimary  eai___  __  

wars.  The  Punians  regarded  Sun 
day  as  the  Saturday  of  the  Mosaick 
law,  and  adopting  a  Catholick  fes- 
tival as  the  real  sabbath,  insisted  oo 
keeping  Sunday,  the  first  day,  just 
aa  the  Jews  keep  Saturday,  the  les- 
mlh  day,  or  the  ordained  sabbath  of 
tbe  fourth  commandment.  The 
liberal  viewa  of  James  and  Charlea 
did  Dot  however,  suit  the  reUgioua 
prcjudiccB  of  that  day. 

The  first  clothing  fabricka  in  Eng- 
land were  made  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  and  called  Kendal  cloth 
and  Holifai  cloth. 

In  126^  wheat  sold  at  2a.  Sd.  per 


I  12T2,  a  labourH 


per  day:  and  a  her 


>t  Hd. 


1256,  brewers  sold  3  gallons  of  brui 
toild.    In  1-248,  the  liiug  paid  IBt. 
id.  for  37  sheep,  or  6if-  each. 
In  1300,  wheat  and  barley  f'llchcd 
19  1».  8d.  per  ipiarleri 


it.  id., ; 


Hd.;  , 


V,  Gt.i  a  fat 


iirofehoes4(£   Labour 


from  l|d. 

In  1314,  parliament  fixed  the  pHce 
of  a  fat  ox  at  16*.;  a  cow,  1Z..J  a  fal 
fiog.  3i.  id.;  a  sheep.  Is.  id.;  a  crupli 
of  chickens.  Id.;  a  goose,  2id.i  and 
HSgs,  id.  per  dozen.  Arable  land,  in 
Kent,  let  from  3d.  to  M  fa  mar- 


HlSTOKir,  Ac  m 


putnre  at  Id;  and  metdow  from  4<2.  tion  of  Right,  drawn  by  Lord  Ooka. — 

to  lOdL  by  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  drawn  oy 

In  th6  middle  of  the  I4lh  century,  Lord  Shaftesburv,-bT  the  BiU  of 

wine  was  id,  per  gallon ;  wool  was  ?¥**/S*"**,^,*^\^C^«"*«'^'**V?y!**® 

2i.  per  stone ;  Kendal  cloth,  from  3*.  Lihel  Bill  of  C.  J.  Fox^-by  theCatho- 

4d.  to  6#.  per  piece;  wheat,  from  4*.  ^^^^^'"S^J'P^^'SmP'^J';;??*^'?"**^^! 

to  6».  pefquarter.    In  1500,  oats  by  the  Reform  Bi^l  of  1831,  planned 

were  2«rper  quarter,  and  wheat  U;  ^V  Lord  Grey     The  system  would 

ale,  2d.  per  gallon.    Labour,  2id.  to  ^  P^^*^*^^  ^.  s*^?"^^  ^^'re  obligwl  to 

3|d.p€rday.  summonjunesm  exact  rotation  from 

¥   \i-     iLu        .            u  three  districts;     if  elections  were 

In  the  16th  century,  wheat  ave-  ^^de  by  ballot,  so  as  to  render  voli- 

raged  2U;  and  labour  8d.  per  day.  jj^^  ^^^^  ^^j  bribery  useless;   and        , 

^^/l*.?  civil  wari^  wheat  ave-  if  members  of  municipal    corpora-       : 

"*®**i,    ,n^*    ^^    u    ^^«*"l»""»  '*  tionP  were  chosen  by  the  inhabitant 

was  1/.  19«.    At   the  Acct^ssion  of  house-holders. 

George  III.,  wheat  was  i3«.;  barley,  mi.     t^     i-  u     i.                  r    -  -t 

20#.;  and  oats,  15*.    Labour,  U.  to  ..Jhe  English  champions  of  civil 

It.  6d.  per  day.  ^'^^^X'  «""^«  »^«  o^J*^^^'*  ,»^^  ob^*-*" 
«  r  lortA  11  o  J  *  r  £  understood,  were — Hampden,  Pym, 
Before  1300,  11  oz.  2  dw  s.  of  fine  ^^irfax,  Hollis,  Coke,  Vane,  Lud- 
•ilver,  and  18  dwis  of  alloy,  were  i^^  LUburn,  Milton.  Sidney,  Rus- 
equal  to  20».  In  1412,  the  same  was  ^^  Marvel,  Fletcher,  Locke,  Bur- 
ooined  mto  3^.;  and,  in  1527,  into  „ct.  Swift,  Holt,  Shippcn,  Glover, 
4S*.  But,  in  1546,  6  oz.  of  silver  and  Chatham,  Wilkes,  Camden,  Erskine, 
6  of  alloy  were  coined  into  48*.;  in  Cowper,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Whitbread, 
1M6,  but  4  of  silver  and  8  of  niloy  p^ino,  Priestley,  Price,  Tooke,  Stan- 
into  4S».;  and,  m  lo51,  the  5tli  <.f  i,,jp  p^.^ry,  Beleham,  Romilly, 
Edward  VI.,  but  3  of  silver  and  9  of  Wakefield,  and  Cartwright. 
alloy  were  coined  into  72*.  Eliza-  „,  ,  „  ,.  „•  , 
bcth,in  1660,  restored  the  old  sian-  ^The  best  Reading  Histories  of 
dard  in  60».;  and,  in  1601,  in  62*.  It  England  are  those  of  Rapm,  Hume, 
ia  now  66#.,  of  the  same  standard.  Smollet,  Henry,  Coote,  and  Lmeard, 
,  ,  x-T^i-  1.  .  1  Portionsof  Clarendon,  Turner,  Hal- 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  house,  !„„,  Belsham,  Buniet,  Ludlow,  Ly t 
m  a  country  town,  let  for  As.  or  b*.  ,ij.ton,  and  Spelman.  The  pecu- 
per  annum ;  and  the  purchase  was  n^r  histories  are  Andrews,  Enfield, 
BL  or  61.  Wheat  was  U.  a  bushel ;  Lloyd,  Robertson,  Milton,  Anderson, 
mdt  and  oats,  7d.;  an  ox,  26*.;  and  MacauUy,  Plowden,  Lawless,  Wal- 
a  fot  sheep,  2*.  lOcf.  Claret,  2|rf.,  jk,1c  Guthrie,  and  Whittaker.  Then 
and  red  port,  3d.  a  quart.  Labour  jh^^e  are  the  Chronicles  of  Beds, 
4d.  to  6d.  a  day.  Gildas,  Geoffrey,  Froissart,  Baker, 
The  rental  of  Scotland,  about  the  Stowe,  &c.;  besides  county  and  lo- 
period  of  the  Union,  was  but  317,018/.;  cal  histories  in  immense  variety, 
but,  in  1812,  it  was  6,103,050/.,  mo- 
ney being  five  times  less  valuable,  so  ... 
that  improvements  had  increased  it 

four-fold.  The  population  way  un-  ANCIENT  HISTORY, 
der  1  million :  but.  in  18*21,  it  was  2  History  is  a  reconi  of  the  external 
mdhons.  The  ships  had  inrreanrd,  circuui8tanc»'.%  or  general  results  of 
too,  from  215  to  3160;  and  the  r.'\c-  acourstofpuhlickevmts.  Iisrecords 
nue  was,  m  1822,  40  times  crrcatir  ^p^e  vncue,  traditionary  and  erro- 
than  m  1707 ;  or  110,694/.  and  4, 2'>2,-  nf^oun  before  the  invention  of  letters, 
W7/.  about  1500  or  1900  B.  C.  Theeai;li.«.st 
The  free  parts  of  the  Enelieh  con- ,  records  wore  the  Ejryptlan  hiero- 
stitution,  and  the  secunties  of  civil  ^K'phicks,  the  first  step  towards  let- 
liberty,  were  procured  by  Majrna  :  tors,  and  some  monuments,  whose 
Charta,  in  1216,— by  Simon  Mont- 1  objects  were  described  by  exaggc- 
ford,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  obiainod  rated  tradition,  or,  when  forgottm, 
the  first  parliament  in  1256,  by  ilip  imagined.  Al'ter  the  invennon  of 
concessions  of  Edward  I.,  in  return  writing?,  most  people  kept  publick 
for  subsidies  to  sustain  his  wars,— '  scribes,  or  chioniclers,  but  as  these 
by  the  Trial  by  Jiu-y  —by  the  Pt!:- 1  records    like  the  London  Gazette, 
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wore  ■ubtervie&t  lo  t£e  auta  so  the  of  the  mteriour;  Homer  edM  ali 

conitantolgectofMrvikwriDeswas  barburo^  nmocelroM  Gneots  and 

lo  gratify  pravaiiing  intenata.    Bat  bejrpnd  Imoe  waa  the  hynriioraA 

even  of  thejM,  few  nave  deaoended  region  of  darfcneaa  i  and  bajood 

tooiirtimeuiaper£ectatate,andwe  EUik»ia,  thermion  of  li^twhairi^ 

have,  even  in  tnein.  lb  depend  on  ed  by  Pigmieau    Thetritokwaaaai^ 

the  tranalation  of  obscure  and  for-  rounded,  at  the  diatance  of  60D  milcia, 

gotten  tongues  while  the  whole  are  by  the  aiyer  Ocean,  by  whidi  cha 

mingled  with  the  erroura  and  aoper-  Argonauts  returned  from  Colchia  in 

stitions  of  the  age  and  people  among  the  Black  Sea ;  Eratoathenea  and 

whom  they  were  written.    Next  to  Strabo  extended  the  land  ftrAer,  and 

the  Egyptian  hieroglyphicka,  the  oe-  gave  limited  form  to  the  oU  oonii- 

leatiaTgfobe,  made  about  1200,  in  de-  nent^  but  omitted  China,  and  made 

picting  the  heroes  of  inddenta  of  the  Lybia,  Africa.  Orpheusi  Herodotna^ 

previous  and  passing  age,  ia  one  of  Puny,  Ac,  were  eqoalbr  incongm- 

the   least   suispicious   monuments ;  ous,  and  raerred  every  thing  to  the 

coins  are  others.    The  Chronicles  Mediterranean,  aa  a  oentrc    The 

of  the  Jewsjbeginning  about  1200,  priests  tauffht  that  the  T\aapla  ct 

the  Parian  Chronicle,  the  Histories  Apollo,  at  Delphos^  viraa  the  centra 

of  Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  and  the  ot  the  world.    Beyond  the  Ardime- 

poems  of  Homer,  are  therefore  the  lago  and  the  Levant  all  wee  fUSk^ 

foundationa  of  early  ancient  history,  and  they  believed  that  the  whole 

That  mankind  had  attained  great  ?!•»»  <^  ^«  «?i  »*«  ^  ^«f^ 
perfection  in  other  arts  and  scienoes,  "^.V*  any  very  high  moontain.  Some 
before  the  art  of  writing  or  recording  gh"o»ophCTa,  as  Tlhalea,  Anatode, 
waa  invented,  is  evident  from  mono-  *^»  ^ught  that  the  eirtii  waa  e 
mentfl,  especially  those  in  Egypt,  and  ^P^  *»«^  «"«  ^PLife  •  A? 
all tlioseconnectcd witli  agronomy,  pnesthood,  who  placed  their  heU 
a  science  of  lone  observation  and  ""<*«'  ground,  or  beyond  the  aea. 
profound  research.  The  Zodiack  of  History  necessarily  begins  with 
Tentyra,  at  Paris,  is  proved,  by  the  the  art  of  recording,  or  wnting,  and 
precession  of  the  Equinoxes,  to  be  this  art  appears  to  have  been  firat 
MOOyearsold,  and  another,  at  Esnai,  exercised  m  Greece  and  the  weat^ 
indicates  much  greater  age— some  about  1600  or  1800  B.  C.  Like  all 
French  writers  say  14,000  years.  arts,  it  doubtless  waa  slow  and  pro- 
Early  ancient  geography  lav  in  a  gressive,  and  the  first  authora  were^ 
narrow  compass ;  Greece  ana  Italy  probably,  not  the  inventora.  Senaible 
were  the  extent  north  and  west,  and  nieroglyphicks  would  precede  mora 
the  Indies  in  the  East.  The  Persian  refined  ones ;  these  would  be  long  in 
GKilf  the  Caspian,  theEuxine,  and  the  taking  the  form  of  letters,  and  theee 
Mediterranean,  l>oimded  tlic  coun-  long  m  beine  adopted  and  acquired, 
tries  consecrated  in  Ancient  History,  Tillthen,  all  previous  history  would 
and  which  extended  over  20  degrees  he  tradition,  and  the  value  of  tradi- 
of  longitude,  or  about  900  miles,  by  tion,  in  1500  or  1800  B.  C.  may  be 
12  de^es  of  latitude,  or  1800  miles,  estimated  by  its  value  at  thia  day 
Arabia  and  Egj^pt  lay  to  the  south-  among  the  nesroes,  the  American 
west,  Chaldca  bordered  on  Arabia,  Indians,  or  the  New  Hollanders,  In 
south  of  the  Euphrates :  Babylonia  England  what  is  the  value,  even  in 
lay  on  that  fiver ;  Mesopotamia  lay  this  age,  of  any  tradition,  beyond 
between  it,  on  the  Tigris;  Assyria  two  or  three  generations?  and,  *vhen 
was  in  both  ;  Media  to  the  west,  and  preserved,  it  always  degenerates  into 
Parthia  to  the  north ;  Syria  lay  to  miracle  and  absurdity, 
the  west,  and  its  cxient  was  but  400  All  well-informed  nations  appear, 
miles  long,  and  about  100  wide.  They  after  the  invention  of  wnting,  to  nave 
were  larffe  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  kept  chroniclers,  who  werethepricsta 
Greeks,  hut  Bengal,  some  of  the  or  astrologers ;  and  these  generally 
American  States,  and  even  Prance  prefixed  some  cosmoffony,  mingled 
to  the  Rhine  are,  cither  of  them,  equal  with  claims  of  antiquity,  with  popa- 
to  the  ancient  empires.  lar  legends,  d:c. 

The  ancients  knew  as  little  of  the  The  Greeks  refer  the  invention  ol 

airface  of  the  earth,  as  the  moderns  letters  to  Cadmus,  about  1500,  merelf 


r 
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Egyplians  m  Mviii- 
■um,  about  1800,  wno  probably  boi- 
mwEd  them  frum  the  Hindijua  i  and 


I! 


itify  ihc  lirat  liansition  f  ruiii  liic- 

^ch  key  dcpeiiJa  upon  the  tiu[[iliLT<ir 
ilnikuB  in  il,  Bnd  vXprcBKB  g  gi  nin  of 
kiriia,  wliiU  the  Jiioruelypliid'.  'ingiii 
iif  ihu  radi]!  of  man  ut  ihcin  ,d  unl- 
pnhlu.  It  iovulgnrerrour  thiiiiW 
liHVO  80,1X10  chHTactLTH,  and  ihey 
might  infei  thni  we  also  liave  dh 
many  ca  wunla.  our  churacti-'ra  Ua 
cacli  word  baag  difltsruat,  on  the 
aanu  piincijilo  us  theira. 

Temporaty  nolnriely  ja  always  in 
the  inverae  ratio  of  permaneni  ctle- 
brlly.  Tiial  which  alrikn  the  \'ali;ar 
BiiuiiniaraDi,  is  not  calculated  to  en- 
dure  tho  rool  fiaminalLuu  i^f  iiML'Ili- 
penoct  and  liiai  which  aaii^iiiH  ihi: 
inlrlJte>'nl  (ew,  is  nut  iindei-'^tiiriil  t>y 
Iho  vifl?ar  mnltitude.  Kvtrv  fevm 
or  ten  yeani  has  its  vulcsr  (itudluy, 
but  the  pantheon  of  Univcranl  Hila- 
ry rejects  all  lhi.-9e  [Hjpular  idols,  nnd 
cunwRrntes  none  but  truly  urii^inal 
minds,  applied  [O  Bub^ei~  ■■'  ~  '- 


agrii:.  Tlieri-  is,  therefore,  no  duubl 
ur  queatiori  that  iheDe  nations  were 
astrononiirs  3U0O  B.  C,  of  ciuixe, 
hIki,  they  arule  lliuir  ubBen'sitona ; 
nnd  hence  tliu  buses  of  (irGeiati  Iiih- 
loiy,  founded  on  the  story  of  Ca.1- 
niiis,  iu.  must  tic  false. 

Fuhcu  formed  the  Chinese  coile  bc- 
twirti  '^UU  and  3SUU  B.  C.  Cunl'u- 
eiuii,  thtir  moral  teacher,  llouiishvd 
about  bUU  il.  C. 

The  IliinliiOB  begin  llie  crmlioii  ns 
a  tmre  nstrunoinical e[Kieh,  when  all 
the  planets  wero  in  Aries,  or  neatly 
JUOO  million  of  Tears  mncu ;  ami 
lUnn,  takint;  in  the  motion  of  the 
tH>d(«  and  opsidiA  they  oiteiHt  it  lu 
4J-JU  milUrino,  wliii'li  Ihevcull  a  Cnl- 
pa,  or  day  of  Bralimn.  The  Yug  ia 
a  iwriod  which  liriiiea  ilw  sun  and 
miHin  only  into  tlra  same  situation  in 
the  first  of  Aries,  utmoveryl.XiU.unO 
ypnra,  nn  fntirc  Culpa  boiiie  ItVO 
Vtigs.  Th.m  lUO  Calpas  an>  rniisi- 
deriil  liy  Ihu  priptil  aB  the  lifi'  of 
llrahina,  50  uf  which  have  cxiiin-d. 
A  JIunwanliTB,  or  3tti,?n.U00  ytnrs, 
is  71  VuKS  of  4,3a),U)a  yenrtf  encU, 
nnd  tlie  world  IB  now  in  ihe  2eih  of 
llie  Salya  YuK,  and  Till  Manwant<:ra 
ofU. 


itiol  and  universal  interest  A  vicaln  of  time  is  6  ^cmirlltion^ 

The  sarlieat  known  ehronicl™  .re  rfll3„"'"';"f=*'  n,"!™'' 'aLI^' ,.l 

Their  imperfect  knowledge  of  pliy-  Musts,  tho  inspired  author  of  (ho 

Bick^  their  general   recoi-ni i inn  of  Buuknf  Gellesi^Iixe■  the  dateof  the 

sslrolofiy,    and    their   being  in   the  cri.'Blion  4lXM  11,  C. 
hands  of  the  priestB,  hare  fillod  ih 
with  fables.    Some  natural  faci 

ken  fot'lhe 


Tlic  birth  of  Abraham  was,  hv  (ho 

,  Mnfa ,!,«.*  His;!.!;;",;: "■  ' 

C.i  w,  1L,4  ,J«i,  iLl  th.  Hindoo.   ?3',;S{rS     SlSjSi 


i   iht 


;  alan,  that 
>  oeacnDe  posilions  of  siais  in 
L'quinoxes  3000  B.  C;  that  Alex- 
:r  found  at  Babylon  celestial  ob- 
■    330  B. 


lOUOy 


Vulua 


nolhor  600  or  TUO  yi  . 
>r«»DB.(;.  Iho  peri. 


[  days,  would  be  ISOO  vci 

,  tscorded  obserrationa  hJive  noon  ex- 

j  mined  by  modem  labirs,  corrccii'd 

!  bf  nAn™  theories  and  tlioycxacil) 


trsion.  accord  fnr  better  with 
all  other  ancient  hisIOTy. 
A«   the   Jews  wore  ignoiaM  n' 


to  Abraham 
fixMD  Abraham  to  Jacob 
Sojourn  in  Egypt  per  Ezodos 
Departure  to  Solomon 
Solomon  to  Christ 


Yean  1267 
290 
430 
873 


clirQiiology,thagiieneiof  oomnun-  in  AlDenci^  6  in  likis^aaA  Bll 

tatora  Irad  to  many  dtscrqmnciea.  Aauu 

•Hie  Sqpuiagint,  no  m^aulhority,  j^  modem  Jews  praAH  to  Ali 

SS°and  the*l^a*ril2?^«^n!T!^  ^"K^?**^**^J.*"~S?ff 

ngns  to  the  period  in  the  lOtTand  aU  chronology  and  luiitory.    Birt  H; 

11th  of  Gknea^from  the  Deluge  ^^  »  ^u"25  ^'^'^^  *F 

year  1831  w  their  year  669L  m  the 
epoch  of  the  delnaa  would  im  SW 
B.  C^  instead  of2348,n  adopted  by 

iTm  ^"b^i^^    This  would  espand  tKi 

'^^  Jewish  chronology,  so  as  to  embraet 

QOfw:  ^®  pretensions  of  andent  history 

^^^^  in  general,  and  aooord  with  anaent  ^ 

mstead  of  2348,  by  the  Vulgate,  astronomical  observations  i^riiil^at 

Taken  thus,  the  Jewish  history  em-  the  Perihelion  crossed  tfaeaqaator  in 

braces  all  the  demands  of  the  astrono-  3970;  we  should  have  n  riiysied 

mical  records,  and  the  combined  pre-  causefor  an  event  which  iUhialoiy 

tensions  of  general  ancient  histdky,  confusedly  rseords,  and  of  whn 

whUe  1831  added  to  3906,  gives  6737  the  earth's  surface  afibids  incoDtaa- 

J rears  since  the  deluge.    Then,  if  we  tible  liroofa.     The  vanatioo  of  210 

ookfortheuhy8icarcau8e,itwUlbe  yesrs  would  ariso  pardy  ftom  tha 

found  that  the  Perihelion,  now  in  10  waters,  extending  variously  and  9^ 

degteen  of   Capricorn,   (having   a  tiring  varioualy.    The  extenwm  ol 

penod  of  20,900  years,)  crosst^tdthe  15  or  IGOO  >;ear8  is  ^stiBed  by  oon* 

Equator  6800  years  ago,  when  the  icrring  a  suitable  period  on  the  great 

translation  of  the  ocean  from  the  events  recorded  in  the  10th  andTllth 

northern  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  chapters  of  Genesis,  to  all  of  which, 

would    necessarily  produce    those  the  received  chronology  assigns  but 

wrecks    of    countries,    and    great  100  years. 

changoswhichtherccord  implies,  for  rpi^„  «.*„»  «r  •i.«  «.^.ij    v     *i. 

all  history  concurs  in  doHcrihiSg  a  A.^Tn/J^  ^L^^T'"^^*-^^  ^ 

deluge,  and  science  demands  its  re-  -^,  ^^^rPn^ool"!  Tr^^^i^  fif" 

curr?nce  every  10,450  years.  ^^"'^iJ  >"  l^h  «».  ^fg-      But  the 

TA-  J         o-     1      m            ^  .  Jewish  reckomng  is  6591,  doubtless 

Diodorus  Siculus,  Tacitus,  Celsns,  from  the  flood.    It  is  also  4932  d 

the  Emperor  Julian,  Ac,  describe  the  Hindoo  Calilug. 
the  Jews  as  Cretans,  who  settled  in 

Idumea,  so  called  from  Mount  Ida,  .   The  chronology  of  Newton  is  not 

in  Crete,  and  hence   the  name  of  insisted  on.    He  fixes  the  founda- 

Judea.      They  also   record,  that  a  t ions  of  Ar^s  and  Athens  in  1060; 

contagious  leprosy  breaking  out  in  hut  the  received  chronology  assigns 

^'f^-YPh  Amenophis  and  Kamesis  18n6  to  the  first,  and  155(>  to  the 
drove  all  tlic  deceased  into  the  de- 
serts of  Idumea,  where  their  chief 
was  Moies.  a  former  finest  of  Osiris, 
and  under  his  institutions  they  final- 
ly settled  themselves  in  Jiidea.  Their 
exclusive  ordinations  and  tenacity  hi 
maintaining  them,  drew  on  thcin  the 
ipecial  hatred  of  the  various  ambi- 
Uous  conquerors  of  the  East ;  and 
the  Romans,  in  particular,  extermi- 
nated them  with  reniorseleits  cruelty, 
till  they  expelled  them  from  the  dii»- 
trict,  and  made  them  unintentional- 
ly, as  itinerant  traders,  in  general 
connexion,  the  merchants  and  mo- 
ney-dealers of  the  whole  worid. 
Their  present  numbers  in  all  coun- 
trtaa  must  be  immense.  They  are 
emimated  at  4  millions  in  Europe,  2 


cond.  Minos  reigned,  in  Crete,  in 
1400 ;  and  Theseus  in  Attica,  in  1234. 
Orpheus  flourished,  about  1280;  and 
the  Trojan  war  lasted  from  1193  to 
1184.  Homer  and  Hesiod  lived  about 
900,  and  the  Olympiads  began  in  776. 
The  Romans  destroyed  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece  by  the  taking  ol 
Corinth  in  147  B.  C,  and  in  the  se- 
cond year  of  the  158th  Olympiad. 

All  systems  of  chronology  agiea 
that  Cyrus  took  Babylon  m  63B 
B.  C. 

The  Jabal,  Jubul,  and  Tuba]-cni% 
of  Genesis  appear  to  be  similar  cha- 
racters to  the  Pan,  Apollo,  and  Vul- 
can, of  the  Greek  Mythology.  Lap 
mech,  their  father,  and  the  Mm  of 
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TU^ 


MathiiMel,  or  Methuselah,  woa  de- 
■cended  from  Cain,  by  chap,  iv.,  and 
from  Si*th,  by  chap,  v.,  which  latter 
niakea  Lamech  the  father  of  Noah, 
cooBoquently  the  fathers  of  the  arts, 
as  Noah  was  their  brother,  were 
drowned  in  their  brother's  flood. 


of  navigation  and  commerce.    The 
Greeks  called  him  the  f;od  of  Wine. 

The  Arabs  record  a  flood  which 
destroyed  Saba,  their  capital,  and 
other  towns,  in  early  ages.  It  was 
caused  by  the  breaking  of  a  va.si  re- 
scr\'oir,  eaual  to  a  mountain,  built  by 
The  Jews  were  of  three  parties,    Saba,  and  is  called  the  inundation  of 


Al  Arem. 

The  Chinese  claim    an 
antiquity;  but  the  reports 


the  Hierosoly mites  or  people  of  Je- 
ruMlem,  who  claimed  to  have  the 
only  temple;  the  Samaritans,  who 
occupied  the  district  of  the  ten  dis- 
persi'd  tribes,  and  had  a  temple  of 
their  own,  and  their  own  version  of 
the  scriptures;  the  Hellenist,  or  Greek 
and  Kgyptian  Jews,  who  had  a 
ir:oi|>Ie  at  Buhastis,  called  the  Onion. 

It  happened  that  no  Greek  writer 
qnotinl  the  Jews  or  their  hictories; 
and  J(is«'phu6  assi^rns,  as  a  rea.'«on, 
that  Theopompus,  a  Greek  historian, 
who  proposed  to  notice  them,  went 
mad,  and  discovered  his  crime  in  a 
dream  ;  and  thatTheodectus,  a  great 
dramatist,  who  noticed  them,  was 
■tnick  blind,  and  recovered  his  siuht 
only  by  penance.  Other  Greek  wri- 
ters therefore  took  warning  ! 

Berosus,  an  anrieni  Chaldean,  re- 
lates that  Xixutor,  Until  King  of 
Chaldea,  was  wnrned  by  the  god  of 
the  country  to  buUd  himself  an  ark, 
to  escape  a  deUure.  Its  length  wns 
5  utaditt,  and  width  2,  t.  t.  '30i)0  feet 
and  I'iUO  feet.  He  laurirhed  it  on 
the  Kuxine,  and  took  in  his  relations, 
and  birds  and  beasts.  The  flotxl 
abated  and  his  vessel  settled  on 
Ararat;  before  which,  Uerosus  re- 
lates t)ie  particulars  of  his  sending 
forth  birds.  This  account  was  pro- 
bob]  jr  copied  from  the  Jews.  The 
Jewish  ark  was  i^  cubits  by  50, 
and,  if  great  cnbirs  of  11  feet,  3^)00 
feet  by  ^0,  and  330  feet  high. 

Buflun  thinks  that  the  Grecian 
and  Hebrew  delugrrs  were  the  samo^ 
and  arose  from  the  Ailnniick  nml 
Bosphorus  burstinfr  into  the  valley 
of  ihc  Meditrrraiit-an.  In  truth,  the 
Black  Sea  appears  to  have  drained 
the  charjnel,  which  aneieiitlv  rnn 
from  the  Caspian  to  the  Kaltick  ; 
and  Dr.  Clarke  insist*,  nt  length,  on 
the  certainty  of  this  rupture  belw<*en 
the  Black  Sf.-a  and  the  stra  of  Mar- 
mora. 

Sir  W.  Jonr^  brlieT<*s  Bacchus  to 
te  the  Rnninof  the  Hindoiw,  a  great 
eonqucror,  law-giver,  and  improver  I  Moses,   Tubal 
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extreme 
but  the  reports  of  their 
literature  coming  lo  us  through  Po- 
pish mirisionarics  and  projudiced 
travellers,  who  pervert  or  mistake,  it 
is  diflieult  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 
Their  physiognomy  indicates  that 
they  are  of  the  Tartar  origin,  or  va- 
riety. It  seems  agreed  that  Ko-hee, 
their  first  emperor,  reisiufd  about  the 
venr  2950 ;  and,  from  that  time,  thi  ir 
Iiisiories  i^ive  a  regular  succrssion  ot 
emperors  and  eviiits.  Y«o,  who 
flourished  about  the  year  2357,  is 
celebratfd  for  his  virtues  and  wis- 
dom, and  is  .<aid  to  be  the  author  of 
his  own  history,  as  given  in  their 
chronicles,  his  reign  Having  lasttMl 
1U2  years. 

From  Fo-hee  to  Shun,  was  500 
years ;  from  Vu  to  Kie,  was  387 
years ;  from  Tching-tang  to  Sheoo- 
sin,  was  (112  years;  from  Voo-Vang 
to  Nang-Vang,  was 608  years;  from 
Nang-Vung  to  Cong-tee.  was  105 
years. 

The  PhnmicianiS  or  the  Philistines 
of  the  Jewish  chronicles,  invented 
HTiting.  arithmetieic,  weights  and 
measures,  navig.'ititm,  glass-muking, 
and  many  other  important  arts. 

The  Phcpiiicinns  extended  their 
trade  and  Innguuffo  to  all  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  esta- 
blished colonies  nt  Carthage,  Gades, 
and  tlie  coasts  of  Spain. 

Sanchoniathon,  the  Phcnnician 
historian,  who  wrote  about  11501 
calls  the  first  pair  Protogenus  ana 
A'>)n.  and  traces  them  down  to 
Thotn,  the  Egyptian  Mercury,  but 
diH'8  not  notice  any  inter\'ening  flood. 
He  relates  that  the  seventh  genera- 
tion discovered  the  use  of  iron,  which 
MosiH  ascribes  to  Tubal  Cain,  the 
.son  of  Lamech,  the  7th  or  9th  gene- 
ration, and  brother  of  Noah;  but 
!Snnchoninthan  doi'S  not  speak  of 
tiip  flood  in  which,  accortling  to 
Cain    and   No«.V\'« 


\ 
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rath.    ASaauAerki^dmiti 
obaoralioiii  for  1903  jmn, 
dotns  makes  no  nMOlioii  of  Aslto- 
rod  of  die  Jewa. 


l 


oiiMT  brolhmi  Jvkal  aad  Jabd^ 
wcfc  drowned. 

Sanchoniatlioii,  the  earfieat  pro- 
lane  writer,  aaaiflia  ten  generanona 
like  the  Jewa  to  the  earlj  agea.    He 

calls  them  .£011,  Genoa,  Phox,  Lh  The  Jewa  were  in  jDMaeanon  el 

ban,  Uaou,  Halieua,  Chriaor,  Tech-  Canaan  from  about  llOQi  the  age  of 

oit«^.  Agrove,  and  Amine.    A«  he  Samuel,  and  Said,  to  721,  when  ID 

wrote  at  Beritua,  in  Phcenicia,  and  erf" their  tribea  were  diipened,  and  ika 

doc«  not  refer  to  the  Jewa,  he  is  anp-  other  two  tribes  mamtained  then- 

-posed  to  hafe  lived  before  Hoaea,  selves  till  587,  when  the  kingdom  of 

but  the  received  chronology  makea  Judah  was  OTerthrown  br  Neba- 

him  200  years  later.    Hequoteathe  chadnessar.   Cynia restored  them  in 

Egyptian    Thoih,    who    uved   800  536;  but  they  wen  apnmnce  of  the 

years  before  him.  Persian  empire  t3I  332;  and  then  a 

TJuteeariustreeartUdNamtMon  pronnce  of  the  kingdom  of  Sgiap  tM 

at  under,  andmerU  amnderaHon.  r—  that  .kingdom  merM  m  tbe  Soman 

<^«M(M.  rte^ ».  empire^    onder  which   thejr   wen 

^n ."I*.?*  .^Adam^.*^Adam"*'^  ^^"^^  sipeiled  the  eoontry  m  T^ 

Genoa Cain Seth  A.  C 

Phni Enoch — Enos  Moaei^    the    Jewish    hnialstflf, 

Liban Irad Cainan  headed  them  in  their  departure  finoin 

Usou Mehujae!  •  Malialaledi  Efflrpt  about  1491;  the  epodi  of  ths 

Halieus Methuaael  Jarcd  hoildmg  of  Thebes,  and  dis  intio- 

Chrisor Lamech  -Enoch  duction  of  letters  by  CadnuM. 

Technites  •  C  Jabal Methuselah  j^  Samaritan  Jews,  or  kingdmn 

Agrove    •  •  <  Jubal Lamech  ^f  Israel  reo(»nieed,  aa  the  baas  of 

Amme  •  ••  •  C  Tubal  Cain. Noah.  ^jj^jy  religikjn,  only  the  Pentateneh, 

Ninus  and  Scmiramis  were  war-  5"4i.'^!?*^  **"*  reat,  reading  jhe 

like  sovereigns  of  Asssrrio,  who,  by  Bookof  JwtoesaaApocryphaL   TJe 

larffc  standing  armies  of  nearly  two  Chnatian^  from  the  tune  of  tbe  n- 

millions  of   fighting  men,  overran  thers  of  the  Romish  church,  recog^ 

central  Aaia  to  the  Indus.     Ninus  nise  the  whole  Jewiah  hiatory  as  m 

left  his  wife  guardian  of  his  son,  and  divine  inspiration, 

she   extended   her   conquests    into  The  Canaan  of  the  twelve  tnbes 

Erypt  and  Ethiopia ;  but,  in  an  ex-  extended  from  lat.  31®  19  to  33o  », 

p«Jition  nfifainst  India,  she  was  to-  or  130  mUes  long;  and,  from  longi- 

tallv  routed  by  Strabobates,  the  king;  mde,  36o  to  36°  east,  or  46  ndbs 

and,  after  a  reign  of  40  years,  she  re-  wide.    The  two  tribes  of  Jndah  and 

Signed  to  her  son.    In  their  time  Benjamin  were  about  40  miles  long 

Nineveh  was  buUt  and  adorned,  as  and  30  wide.    Samaria  Uy  40  miles 

a  nval  to  Babylon.    They  flounsh«i  north  of  Jerusalem, 
about  the  year  2150.    Besides  thcir 

▼ast  armies,  they  had  10,600  armed  The  whole  kingdom  of  die  Jews 

chariots,  and  fleets  of  fighting  ships;  lasted  only  120  years;  of  IsraeL  se- 

while  other  kings  brought  nearly  parately,  246  years  longer;  and  of 

equal  forces  into  the  field,  and  tern-  Judah  370  years ;  and  both  were  thai 

bie  slaughters  covered  this  garden  of  merged  in  the  Babylonian  empire^ 

the  world.    The  empire  lasted  1400  then  in  the  Persian,  tne  Macedonian, 

vears ;  but,  in  771,  was  overthrown  Roman,  Saracen,  and  Turkish  em- 

by  a  ronspiracy  of  three  viceroys,  pires.    E^gypt  waa  independent  dll 

who  divided  it  into  the  three  king-  569  B.  C.  from  the  earliest  ages,  and 

doms  of  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Me-  then  waa  merged  in  the  same  em- 

dia.     Such  are  the  accounts  of  the  pires. 

Greek  and  Roman  historians.    The      rin,-  t-i-„ j  ^r  *  tnUnti.U  ^ -^-^ 

The   name   Babcl,  or   Babylon,  waa  awallowcd  or  absorbed  bran 

meant  the  City  of  God.    The  Per-  earthquake.    Many  Hindoo  "         ' 


iff 
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'bitehum  quotem,  ii     „. 

OllVy  of  ihe  collll  of  licluid. 

Tbe  Anindflian  HaMee^  or  Jlfar 
mo™  Ojonim.«,  wire,  wuh  uihe; 
Grecian  anliqiiilies,  cullwtcd  by  Dr 
VI.  Pcliy,  in  ibe  men  uf  James  I. 
■1  ihi'  ejcpeniv  or  ibe  Karl  uf  Ariint)t.'l 
The  whole  coiuualcd  of  37  dialucs 
1^  bustm  and  -aa  innQTiptuiii!',  be 
tides  ^iii»,  altaris  &e-  Thi;  Kurl'i 
grafidfion  Dtuft-nii^  (he  intiiTJutiuiu 

toiheUL 

Pndrauijiubbiil 

Dllifr  nccouiiiis  b;  Miliaire  and 
Chindler,  bnvi!  since  appeared.  The 
Pirinn  C'hroninle  ii  in  cupilata,  wilh- 


piTV  i>r  Oxibrct.     Dl'uh 
rkiraui  uublinhed  tbi-in  in 
culled   iurmora  (Jiiiai 


Ibe  p 


Biy  "by 


Earili,  Sun,  Wan,  Maninl  Minem 
Diann.  Heather  Sipylenp,  Aiiotlo  in 
Pandi,  Vtnua  Stralonicus,  nnd  all 
iheottKTpodasndgoddrsscB."  On 
ihntomhofaPhcBnicioti  it  imlaled 
llial  "  he  and  hii  wiTe  arc  with  ihe 
Up»Kd in  Elysium;"  henee,  ihcduc- 
irhie  of  a  future  slate  apvms  to  hnvr 
been  Altniliar  willi  ibo  early  (irccks. 
It  seonin  to  have  been  unRravnl 
about  ITU  yenra  R.  C.  The  sc-eond 
tporh  Blatfis  na  followa; — "Since 
Deucalion  reigned  al  Paroaasua,  in 
Lycorva,  CecropareicninRatAthcns, 


laiOreara."  Epocb4Biates,  "Siiii 

a  dcliiee  hap|<eDed  in  the  day 

FoUon,  and  he  I1<^  from  ihn  r 


out  of  Lycona.  lakini;  lefugu  with 
Crannua;  and  built  the  Temple  of 
Phyxiin  and  Olympian  Jupiter,  and 
altttiii  aacrifices  of  preservation, 
laJS  yeariv  Cranaun  reii^i'ng  nl 
Athina."  Tbia  flood  in  TtieHaaly, 
then,  wai  in  143l>  ».  C„  but  ibn  dc- 
ltii'ROfMo8r!<wna234S;  and,  hence, 
ihivG  ia  nu  rcacon  for  ronfoundini; 
tboK  eventx.  Xokh  died  1452,  IT 
years  before  Deucalion'u  flood.  The 
■snie  innoription  alw  lella  ub,  '.hat 
the  Btai  ■hip  from  Euypl  arrived  in 
Greece  in  1512  B.  C.  i.  e.  about  14 
Venrs  before  the  Inacliles  l«fl  Egypl- 
The  Grn^ka  apieod  from  Qrecep, 
•hroup'h  nil  the  Island*,  tn  ibc  eoneta 
of  A*iu  Minor,  to  Sicily,  Lower  Iln- 
Iv,  and  on  thn  coasts  of  i)>e  Euxiur. 
in  .Ifrjrn,  ibev  founded  Cyrvnc;  in 
RbuI.  Mar^eill'-a;  and  lo  ihu  west, 
Hhudu  mid  Enipuria.  The  Maccdo- 
ntiin  emiqnciitii  eiiendcd  ibcit  lan- 
iltiuje  into  ibe  interiour  c<(  Ajiii. 


Iron  was  laid  lo  have  been  disco 
Tcrcd  owing  lu  Ibe  forests  on  Mount 
Ida  being  burnt  by  li^ihtnmg,  about 
1500  years  B.  C.  Bui  Muse»  refers  it 
to  Tubsl  Csin,  tbe  son  of  Laniech, 
andoneoflhebroilienof  Noah,  who, 
wilb  Jubal  and  Jabal,  tlic  other  son* 

in  the  tlood  800  years  previously; 
thovsb  MoBuB  speaks  of  their  arts  as 

ihe  fathers  of  all  who  praetiscd  iheir 
ans.  The  discovery  of  iron  would 
effect  a  soeial  revolution,  equal  to 
that  of  gunpowder. 

Some  suppose  thai  the  Cennriea 
arc  ftasmeiits  of  that  extensive  isl- 
ind  uf  Atalnntie,  which  Plnio,  in  Ilia 
riniU'us,  eays  was  absorlied  by  tbe 
iea,9000vearsbefur«hieltme.  The 
lea  iH  jaid  to  be  shallow  in  that  vi- 
cinilj'.     Pliny  mentions  irnditioiis 


The  Baechna  of  the  Oreelis  had 
some  resemblance  to  Moses,  if  thcT 
noi  the  same.    Orpheus,  about 
rails  him  Miaa,  (saved  from 


..    ._.. d  Blill,  caum 

iprini;  by  striking  the  ground, 

and  encritve  his  laws  on  two  lables 

of  innrblp.     Tlie  Egyptian  hietones, 

'ted  by  Josephiis,  Cfcmenl,  Orijjen, 

e.,  are  silent  on  the  subjcel. 

The  Assyrian  is  ihc  carlii>st  rn- 

irdi^    empire,    ibat    of    Baeehiis 

aniB  records.    It  becnn  with  ?ii- 

is,  and  ended  with  Sordnnnpalus. 

was  united  to  ihe  Medes,  from 

..rbnces  lo  AMyagi-i^  and  then  to  the 

Persians,  from  Cynis  lo  Darius. 

Tbe  Amonnutick  ejpedilion  to 
Colehis,  in  senreli  of  the  Gulden 
FIcMc,  nniliT  Jason,  begins  now  to 
he  regardnl  aa  n  fable;  and  many 

Siege  of  Troy  wus  other  than  a  po- 
'LCal  liclion  of  Homer.  The  only 
rvumstanie  lliai  gives  it  credence, 
Aleinnder's  reeiigniiion  of  it,  by 
n  visit  to  ibe  tomb  of  Achilles. 

Others  Ihink  there  was  no  such  poei 
Homer,  nni!  that  his  poems  were 
e  work  of  Thalra,  whii  first  pro- 
idgated  iheni  in  wriiinij. 
The  Zodiack  of  Tentyrt,  tio-w  »1 

Vtiit,  is  a  spiral,  bepntujnwtt\v'V*i>. 
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Uld  eniiilifi  wilh  Cuice 


UcDce,  a  *igD  anil  a  half  |_ 
3240  yoara.  But  t*i*eM  has  since 
Bdianccd  Ihrouzh  Aiuw,  40  iat  pr&- 
cHHwn  la  full  21  aigns,  i>r  2160  X  Z) 
1^  MUO  yten  for  Ihe  age  of  thii 
ZodLack,  or  3!30  B.  C,  whiih  cot- 


^...  -.-e  af  eiUtiae  anliqurry, 

and  i^ai  the  lirBl  Inurder  wm  Leo. 
Tht  Bphere,  snd  its  coneletlaliong, 
nah  the  names  at  ihc  planet*,  B[>- 

p*iirn('V*rTti*iM(iraheofCr ' 

f!ia,  and  the  anlhor  of  llK.nuiiirn 
lura  palpably,  had  Cretan  and ' 
eian  penono^ea  in  km  mind. 
Biatoiy  Bxet  cbeae  petaom^F 
liviDg  in  IliB  ag«  jusi  precedmi 
Traian  war,  lot  lh«  couMsIUilii 
not  recoid  thai  war,  ai  ita  h< 
but  thiif  include  PetNUA,  Hcti 
the  Aigonula,  iua,  iLc.  of  tho 
msdiately  pnoeiUng  ago. 

flie  ccImIuI  globe  wda  diiidrd 
iiil(ieaa«clUlk>Da*ner  ihu  ago  of 
FeniB  a,  nnd  itsonfter  ihcArgrinnni?, 
wh(]  biiilt  Hycenc,  pciheiiB,  tbnul 
1200  B.  C. 
7^1  Ancitnit  airifpicd  (Ar  12  mnji 

fVorff  onij  Goddaia  U>  theVi  sip 

qf  Iht  Zodiack. 

AricB  Minerva 


.    .   n  and  1^,  ia  nexi  W  ititat,  tag- 

rvapondingwifhbiBelangalioti.  Te- 
nuA  niit,  i.  f.  >i  and^eMhmr) 
(hen  Mara,  V*"'  *li  "»»  Jaftta-, 
>£  and  I ,  and,  iwUy>  Sstum  S 
nd  VJ. 

Crcte^  DT  Candia,  atwiyi  iettntm 
I  l>e  menlioned  «,-[th  rtEpecl,  aa  ibe 
imnTj  of  cifilizaibn,  a  anmm- 
anee  iBTonrtd  by  ila  maular-  pon- 
..on,  the  finoness  of  ill  climile,  and 
ihe  fcriiliiy  at  ihe  aoil.  Among  ih« 
carlieM  mnnarcha  were  Rhadsman- 

ind  MiBOB,  whose  Ibwi  and  , 
wrre  fa  much  praifnd.  llie  ' 
IB    losi    Ihcir    independflie* 

Ihe  lu»(  of  roncpiesl  was  m- 

-dqlgLcl  bv  the  Romaiia,  about  GO  B. 
(X  Id  the  age  of  the  Trojan  war, 
Crete  WBB  aaid'lo  contain  100  citiej, 


ilu-  year  12M.  Jbr 
^llih>faeroe>«{ 
•■■'■neof  ilir  Ar^eo 
libiiTiojon  heroes. 


Scorpio 

Saipttnius  '■ 


"Vcsti 


PiicB*  Niptune 

Saturn  goTemed  s:  and  VJ 

Jupiter  V I 

Mara Y % 

Venus H ^ 

Mf"'"'y n W 

The  Moon 53 

The  Sun Q 


>r  ZS7  prccedoa  it.   Hircury, 


aeuf: 


lo  the  plnnels,  and  ed(i|>i«l 

'  'rilvintWCrrtaB 

tfliiniiPi  Sntlltii,  Jiipi(er,Viil- 
:<.  Aarobi(.'y  rnaciilicd  these 
),  a  rLd  poetry  aaon  deified  tham. 
nuine.'roii»^tO)Ci.'IIT  UASefram 
^iv^ndsicy'  of  these  planeu  HI 
,  and  aumnbam  wbti  Jupiter 
tronpwl,  and  Cancts  aaceiul-  1 
.'i>IJ  tic  calltJaftnnorjuriier    1 

r.ii,pi(erB„d  Diana.    1 

■  «,.ro  a!   once  ih.    ' 


■o.heplj-    ] 
yn-twardt    I 


TliH  Gr<^kfl  lin.-l  a  story  tliai  Onon 

li  Mb  rfouesl  bv  Jiipiter,  Kentunr, 
4ir>d»ercurr.  after  be  bod  entertain- 
ed ihem,  he  beiDg  od  and  childlfM. 
Orion  ia  nataed  m  I'lo  Book  of  Job, 
believed  lobe  of  Chaldean 
.d  as  old  ns  ClenutiiH. 
The    I 


■■HI 
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II  fchle,  abotii  TiaC'  B.  C    It  affordo  '  and  flu*  appruaches,  and  rL-ceMions. 
names  for  cunstt>l la tionci.  and  as)Hcia  oi  the  planett!,  would 

«utarn  appears  to  havr  Wvn  Kinii    ''"'f  «""''*'  **"  ••^'*'"^"l*^^  S*^^'  X"**^?^' 

( Ttto,  in  whose  tunc  Lun  waV    ""^  ^"  """  """^l"'^'"!"^  ^''^^  *^^« 

5<ovir..l  un  Ida,  bv  thr  c.iiflaL'ra-    ""■'•    '^^  »»>'^  *^">'  '^'1«|"- «»  "*'  rolugy 

snt  figiircH,  rvi'ii  at  tno  iaiinrnnig  of 

a  ship,  aiidpn  triid  to  toll  its  fortune; 


and,  wliiii  af>itn)lo;;iTs  were  Htatcs- 


of 

dts< 

titin  of  ltd  wooda.    Jupiter  was  his 
c^on,    and  successor.    Mars  was  a 


riiej.stUH,  to  whom  rhu  aL'O  was  iii- 

il«;l.'*ixl  for  the  recent  dirfecivcry  of 

h-\  ti  r<<.    The  SuiL  or  ISaal.  had  many 

iiaini-s  hut  at  mis  time  tiie  name  of 

an    necomplishf-d   native   of   iJcIorf, 

Apoilo,  was  us:<iiri)(  li.     Thn  Moon, 

alsi>.  liad  many  names,  hut.  in  tht- 

(Vi-fan  Vocaliulary,  she  was  ealled 

Diana.      The   virtues    and    powers 

asorihed  to  the  planet. «  hy  antrolofry 

Were  t»ooii,  hy  assitciaiion,  referred  to 


aee<irdini;  to  the  lanj^uage  of  the  peo- 
ple. Half  the  tiiystrrie**  of  anrient 
lii.stt>ry,  and  all  tfiose  of  niythfdoey, 
Miiiy  thus  Im-  ixplaini*d.  The  fables 
ab.iut  the  hiaihi'u  i!ods  are  mirh, 
thtrefofi',  ordy  froni  ii;noranoe  of 
this  key.  and  asirolojiy  ;  and  the  ce- 
lestial L'iobe  would tefl,  in  a  moment, 
how  till-  irods  (t.  f.  the  planets,|  una 
the  ft  ULale  eonsti'Uations,  aiul  the 
uoddi'PSi'H,  (that  in.  Vemitf  and  the 
.Muon.)  and  the  mali!  eonsiellationti. 


til.,   name   and  the  persons;  whilr  .nu<»n.;  anu  me  nuii.M-mis.cii.iin^na. 

superstiti.)n,  obscure  hiatorv,  priest-  ^'"■•'  ^"»->';  "'  ^'  "'^">' '"' "e"^'^  ?»d 

craft,  and  po.try,  in  2  or  3U(»  vears,  P»r""tfl  ofs^j  many  her.KS  a   a  mne 

r.is».-.l    on    thi.s    simple    hasl.s    tin-  ^T'""    •'.^'troloyer*.  were   atatesmcn, 

inu:sing  tabriek  of  thr  Heatlun  My-  Hii.f- priests,  Ace. 

thi)li)iry.     In  th'se  aires,  vwn  as  at  Astrolt>py  jarverts  and  misapplies 

tliid  day.  inea>tLTn  (X)urts,  the  astro-  a  plain  principle.     TIhtp  is  a  certain 

loif.-rwas  aLsopriist  and  statesman.  I'lianeo  that  aiky  <  veiit  may  happen, 

and  the  rei«;nin<;  planet,  at  the  birth  Kandom  ^ui'sst'-H  wiuild  n<>t  satisfy, 

of  a  man,  or  at  the  foiiudin;:  of  a  f.'iry  but  the  stars  alfiird-.tl  rides  for  guess- 

or  Temple,  was  the  fathtr  or  t."'niii»  ;  iuL',  and  tiu  n,  by  fidlowinjz  the  rules, 

hi'nci:,  thr  apparml  niimerou.-*  pro-  tin:  asrroloifi-rr.-nsnl  to  ptiefw.    But, 

C«'ny  of  these  gods,  atid  their  multi-  as  a   ecrtain    nundjer    of   probable 

I>l!caTion   in  different  jjensona    and  evi-nts  iiuistlKi|)prn,  s<>,  a«*tne  projBf- 


<     Dlace.". 

I        Many  confusions  hi  ancient  history 

were  thus  crealefl  by  a>«trolojry.    Lu- 

[     cian  says,  that   i-isi-ulapius  was  eall- 

'     h1  rhe  son  of  Mnr.^,  merelv  bM-ausi 


nostifks  wfTc  founded  on  the  stars, 
thi-s«'  w«  re  tlnn  said  to  rule  the 
«  vents.  What  follies  sind  o<ld  things 
have  this  mistiike  created! 

Ogyues,  about  ln,^o,  was  the  first 


Mars waslonlof  his  ascendant:  and    kinu'  of  Athens.     Cecropa,  the  next 

F<>  another  was  the  son  of  Jupiter,    notid  kiim,  was  an  F.i(yptian,  and 

lier-an.ie  SaL'ittnhus  was  ascendinir    p-iLMud  abi»ut  155G.    Thcw-'US  reigned 

at  hi<4  nativity,     f'itirs  too  had  thrir    in  i;^). 

nativitiert.  and  lience  the  lord  of  th'- 

ap,*endant  was  their  tutelar  d#-iiy.  and 

his  or  her  worship  adopt(il  in  a  taii- 

ffibh'  form.    The  first  stone  of  a  city. 

or  gp-at  aimcture.  laid  wh(  n  ( 'an<'er 

waa    ascendini;,   would   rend»r  thr 

Moon,  a*  Diaii.*!,  Cybrle,  lsi>.  &e. 

tlieir  futun-  troddess.     The  hour  m 

which  a  victory  was  irained,  whirh    uVTeho.^rii'  annuallv.  and  serving  _ 

foiindetl  a  nation,  w-as  also,  to  an  as-    .^^  f.xi.<..Miive  o.)V(  r.nmcnt. 

iroloffcT,  a  means  of  setiinir  a  fiLOirr, 

and  fixing  the  lord  of  the  ascendant ;       There  wrre  nine  archons  at  Athens, 

and  thence  the  tutelar  deiiy  of  that    and  the  first  was  calb^d  King ;  the 

nation!  and,  on  this,  an  astrolofvT   srcond  Archonto,  or  Jud'ze  ;  thcthvnl 

and  poet,  aided  by  the  celestial  globe,    Polemarr|iic,  or  Gcner&Vvt^WTOO  \  vxA 


Cynis.  the  founder  of  the  Persian 
empire,  lost  his  life  in  a  battle  with 
a  Scythian  tribe,  in  .5-*! I  II.  it.  Buc 
X(  nophon  says  1u-  died  in  peace. 

Tlicclii«-f  mapistratr{tf  theAthcni- 
ati  r''|'iubli«'k  was  called  iho  arch  on ; 
and.  latti'rlv,  thevwere  ninii  in  num- 
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the  otbrn  Theanotliete^  or  Law- 
maken^  cooaen  by  baUot. 

The  AreopaffiUw  or  SeDate-bouae^ 
was  built  on  aliili,  in  1490  B.  C. 

Hie  Turks  call  AtbenSySetincs.  It 
acquired  note  about  1308  B.  C.  and 
waa,  for  4S7  years,  under  17  kinga. 
In  594,  it  became  a  republick.  In4u3, 
it  was  taken  by  Lysander,  for  tbe 
Lacedemonians.  In  87,  it  was  taken 
by  Sylla.  for  the  Romans ;  and,  in 
14S&  by  Mahomet  XL  Its  famous 
building^s  were  tbe  Areopafrus,  the 
Lyceum,  the  Academv,  tne  Portico, 
and  the  Temples.  Tne  assured  in- 
dependence of  Groece  promiaea  its 
revival  in  1630. 

Athens  was  founded  by  Cecrt^M, 
1666  B.  C.  .Cgeus  governed  1283. 
Theseus,  1236.  Codns,  1091.  Vedon, 
1070.  Draco,  623.  Solon,  694.  Pisis- 
tratus,660.  Pericles,  441.  Demetnua, 
317.  Poliorcetes,  300.  Taken  by 
SylU,  66. 

Spnrta  founded  by  Lelez,  1302  B. 
C-  Lycurgus  coverned  884.  Theo- 
pompus,  770.    Leonidns,  491. 

Corinth  built,  1520.  Danaus  reign- 
ed, 1485.    Periondcr,  630. 

Argoa  founded  by  Inachus  in  1856. 

Thebes  founded  bv  Cadmus,  1493. 
(Edipus  reigned,  1266.  Taken  by 
Alexander,  336. 

Lacedsmonia  and  AtticA  were  the 
most  renowned  of  the  Grecian  states ; 
the  first  for  military  prowess,  and  the 
other  for  naval  power,  arts,  and  lite- 
rature. Lycurgus  arranged  the  se- 
vere institutions  which  gave  charac- 
ter to  one ;  and  Solon,  m  594,  esta- 
blished those  democrat ick  institu- 
tions which  drew  forth  all  the  genius 
of  the  people  of  the  other;  but  they 
were  loo  popular  to  last. 

In  431,  a  dispute  between  Corinth 
and  Corcyra,  or  Corfu,  letl  to  the  in- 
terference of  Athens  and  Lacedcc- 
mon,  and  brought  on  the  first  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  in  which  all  the 
Grecian  states  were  mingled ;  but, 
m  eight  years,  it  ended  in  the  triumph 
of  Athens.  A  second  struggle  en- 
sued ;  and,  in  404,  Athens  was  taken 
and  di.Hmaniled. 

The  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks, 
1  nder  Xenophon,  arose  thus, — they 
were  mercenaries  of  Cyrus  the 
youngtrr,  and,  in  marching  on  Bahv- 
loD,  in  40L  bis  army  was  defeated ; 
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bat  dw  Gredka  kapi  Ji  s  Body^  mA 
ntreated  tfanmgli  Aaia  to  Imiat. 

Sparta,  ao  edebrated  in  GaaaM 
hiatory,  waa  near  the  modam  Iowa 
of  lliatra,  in  tbe  Moiea,  but  no-vaa- 
tijpe  of  it  above  ground  naa  been  Yisr 
b&  for  some  hundred  yeara. 

Corintb,  one  of  the  moat  aplendJd 
citiea  in  Greece,  owed  its  advantagaa 
to  commerce ;  and,  to  ita  huDiry,'wa 
are  indebted  for  the  Corinihian  oidei^ 
in  which  were  conatmcted  the  Gnrt- 
toa  of  the  Musea,  a  Theatre  and  Sta* 
dium,  a  superb  Temple  to  Neptm^ 
and  another  to  Venoa. 

Thebes,  once  the  celebrated  canital 
of  BcBotia,  has,  by  the  Turk^  oeen 
called  Stives,  and  the  country  is  call- 
ed StramuHppa.  Thebea  waa  aaid 
to  be  built  by  Cadmu&  an  Egyptian 
emigrant,  who  called  it  alter  the 
Egyptian  Thebes,  and  he  introduced 
among  the  Greeks  his  alphabet  of  16 
characters.  The  fables  connected 
i%ith  his  history  are  all  deri\'ed  from 
a  mixture  of  the  superstition  of  priest- 
craft, with  ignorant  miiftakes  about 
astrological  associations  of  men  WMth 
the  ruling  planets,  and  aspects  of 
planets  in  their  nativities.  The  story 
of  Jupiter  and  the  Bull,  connected 
with  tne  early  history  of  this  district, 
means  nothing  more  than  Jupiter 
being  in  the  sign  Taurus,  probably 
when  Cadmus  was  born,  when  he 
landed,  or  when  he  laid  the  founda- 
lion -stone  of  Thebes,  was  in  some 
aspect  with  the  planet  Venus. 

The  Amphictyonick  Council  waa 
a  congress  of  representatives  from 
13  cities  in  Greece. 

The  Greeks  adopted  their  01  ynv- 
piads  in  776  B.  C;  and  previously 
their  histories  are  jumbled  in  confu- 
sion. 

The  Romans  had  no  chronology 
till  a  late  period ;  and,  hence,  no  cer> 
tainty  attaches  to  their  history  for  3 
or  400  years. 

The  battle  of  Arbela,  which  rain- 
ed Darius,  was  fought  Oct  1,  331 
B.  C. 

At  the  death  of  Alexander  his  ge- 
nerals  were  thus  situated : — Pcnlicai 
and  Leonatuswere  regents;  .Antlpa- 
torand  Cratcras  governtd  in  Greeiv; 
Ptolrniy  held  Egypt ;  LysymAchus 
hud  Thrace ;  Eumenes,  CappaJocia, 
&C.     Antignnus,  Lycia,  and  Pen 
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oettes  governed  Ptrsia ;  Python. 
Media;  and  Seleucus,  Syria  and 
Babylon.  They  established  kinf^- 
doms,  and  some  of  them  founded 
d)[na8ties ;  but  for  the  most  nart  were 
military  tyrants,  and  diio  viokiit 
deaths.  The  mother,  wives,  bro- 
ther, and  children  of  Alexander, 
Were  all  murderL'd  by  them. 

The  HindiHM  recoc:ni^(e  the  inva- 
non  of  Alexander  under  rhe  nnmeof 
Mahadukoit  Kounhn,  and  call  him 
he  great  robber  and  murderer. 

The  brilliant  epoeh  of  Grecian  his- 
tory was  from  al)out  tOO  to  ',^00^  or 
the  period  of  Jewij>h  histdry  de- 
scribed by  Ntheminh  anrl  the  Ano- 
crypha.  But  ihc  history  of  ncitner 
corrolKiratcs  the  other,  thouch  so 
Dear;  and  no  Greek  writer  of  the 
ciasiiical  ajies  ppi-nks  of  the  achieve- 
Dioniif  of  the  Jt  ws,  tiiouuh  Homer 
WIS  conteniporary  with  Dnvid  and 
Sulomon.  The  aft  of  iirintinq  has 
made  nations  acquninted  with  encii 
other,  yet  the  Greeks  were  travellers. 

Rome  was  foundi^i  753  B.  C.  by 
Romulus.  !Nunia  Pnmpilius  be<!aii 
to  reii?n  715.  Tiillus  Hosiilius,  OT'J. 
Ancus  Martius,  640.  Tarquiniiis 
Priscus,  616.  Servius  Tullius,  578. 
farquinius  Superbus,  534.  Fir.>«t 
Couituls,  509.  Lartiufl,  Dictator, 
♦W.  Cincinnatus,  Dictator,  456. 
^yila,  Dictator,  S2.  Julius  (.-aesur, 
Dictator,  4R.  Octavius,  Emperor, 
Jl  B.  C.  Tiberius,  14  A.  C.  Cali- 
trula,  37.  Claudius,  51.  Nero,  ,54. 
«ialba,  66.  Otho  and  Vitellius,  (][). 
VMcpnsian,  69.  Titus,  79.  Domi- 
»i.in,  SI.  Ner\'a,  9j6.  Trajan,  98. 
Adrian,  117.  Antonius,  I3R  Com- 
modus,  180.  SvVfnis,  193.  Cara- 
ralla,  211.  Alexander,  222.  Gordian, 
238.  Philip,  244.  Dccius,  249.  Gal- 
lu**,  251.  Valerian,  254.  Gallicmi.s 
2tiO.  Aurelian,  270.  P^obu^  276. 
Diocletian,  2f4.  Constant ine,  306. 
Constantius,  337.  Julian,  361.  Jo- 
vian, 363.  Division  of  the  Empire, 
3f>4,  between  Valentinian  and  V^a- 
Icns.  Rome  and  West,  under  Gra- 
tinn  and  ValiMitiniiin  II.,  37.5.  Ho- 
norius,  395.  Valentinian  III.,  424. 
Mnjorian,  467.  Severn^,  461.  Ann- 
themiiis,  467.  Augustulu.?,  474.  Tli»' 
Western  Empire  Dissolvi'd,  in  476, 
by  Odoaecr,  King  of  the  Henili. 

Though  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
■tifniatized  other  nations  as  barba- 


rians, and  their  misrepresentations 
are  too  generally  received,  yet  the 
aggressions,  ambition,  and  policy  of 
the  Romans  in  playing  off  nation 
against  nation,  and  employing  one 
to  conquer  another,  cannot  be-  sulli- 
cienly  condemned.  The  uiuon  of 
nations  to  assist  their  own  inde- 
pendence was  juHt,  and  a  pliiloijo- 
pher  will  not  cond<  nm  thos*;  aayo- 
ciaiion.'tof  the  northern  tribes,  v^liieh 
drove  their  oppnseors  into  Italy,  nnd 
even  followi'd  them  there,  tluui^ii  it 
might  suit  the  Romans  to  call  sucli 
patriois  barbarians.  The  Rouinns 
provoki?d  those  attacks,  and  for  nil 
the  conuequenees  they  alone  are  to 
blame. 

The  fortune  of  Rome  was  sin^u- 
Inr.  It  was  founded  by  banditti  7r)3 
B.  C;  from  the  yrar'lCO  B.  C.  to 
3()0  A.  C,  the  persfvenng  i)oIi«'y  of 
these  insnti:ible  bandir.««  ruled  tht; 
wtirld  by  tbe  sword ;  and  fnuii  3(0 
to  \5i)0.  Rrmie  gt)Vi.Tned  nil  Eiinqje 
by  spiritual  power,  which  is  still  jh-- 
knowli^gfil  by  half  its  states,  :ind 
its  language  still  rrii^ns  over  ail 
learning  ev(rn  after  2683  years. 

The  battle  of  Canno",  so  bloody 
and  BO  fatal  to  the  Koniaiis,  and  so 
useless  lo  the  CarthayiiiianH,  wn« 
fouiiht  216  B.  C.  Hannibal  coni- 
manded,  on  one  side,  50,000  Afri- 
cans, Gauls,  and  Spaniards;  and 
Paultis  ^-flmilius  SRUOO Romans,  and 
not  more  than  4000  of  the  Romans 
escaped.  Hannibal  sent  thre<'  bushels 
of  rings  of  the  Roman  knights,  to 
Carthaiie. 

Agrarian  lows,  for  the  equal  divi- 
sion Of  publiek  lands  amonc  the  citi- 
zens of  Rome,  were  first  passed  4P6 
B.  C.,  and  renewed  20  times,  but  in 
vain. 

40,000  Romans  were  slain  on  the 
Allia,  390  B.  C.  by  the  Gauls,  under 
Brennus,  a  British  prince. 

There  were  7  kings  of  Rome,  from 
Romulus,  753  B.  C..,  to  Tarquin  Su- 
perbu.s,  509,  when  Brutus  and  Colla- 
tinii.s  became  consul s. 

Corthaffe,  the  con  mereial  rival  o. 
Tvre,  and  whieh,  unlike  Tyre,  fool- 
ishly aimed  at  dominion  as  well  as 
commerce,  was  built  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury, B.  C.  They  ravi.«»hed  the  do- 
minion of  the  sea  fmm  the  PhoMU- 
cians,  and  mainiainixl  it  for  5  or  (^00 
years.  Dido,  a  Tyrian  pTiucc«B,  ai^i- 
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dtd  iMiwIf  at  Carthage,  owing  to 
difienncos  with  her  brother  Pvgma- 
Uon,  and,  ii|x>n  an  isthmiis  oi  a  Pe- 
ninaula,  which  formed  a  baj,  the 
laid  the  foimdattonB  of  Carthase.  It 
was  divided  into  three  parte,  Byraa, 
or  the  city ;  Megara,  or  the  auburba; 
and  Cothon,  Um  port,  the  entrance 
to  which  waa  but  70  feet  broad.  The 
outer  harbour  was  for  nierchanta' 
ahipping,  and  the  inner  for  ahipe  of 
war.  In  2  or  900  years  it  waa  23 
miles  round,  and  contained  700,000 
inhabitants;  a  passage  in  Plautus 
proves  that  their  language  was  iden- 
tical with  t)ie  ancient  Insh,  as  it  can 
be  read  at  once  by  any  lettered  Irish- 
man. Wealth  and  pn^rty  were 
the  only  foundations  oi  rank  and 
power,  and  from  this  doss  two  chief 
magistrates  and  Icaslators  were  an- 
nually elected.  They  worshipped 
Saturn^  perhaps,  because  thai  planet 
ruled  eitlier  at  tlie  birth  of  Dklo.  or 
at  her  landing  on  the  coast;  tney 
also  worshipi^  Baal,  or  the  Sun, 
and  Urania,  the  genius  of  Astrology. 
Thev  traded  through  Africa,  round 
the  Mediterranean,  und  into  the  At- 
lantick,  for  they  wore  masters  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula.  Rome  and  Car- 
thage quarrelled  about  their  respec- 
tive acondency  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  fi^t  puiiick  war.  of  24  years, 
began  in  264  B.  C,  ana  the  second 
punick  war,  of  17  years,  began  in 
218,  the  third  began  in  149 ;  and,  in 
146,  Carthage  was  totally  destroyed 
bv  Scipio,  to  his  eternal  disgrace. 
Gracchus  began  to  restore  it  in  122, 
and  in  another  200  years  it  aeain 
became  a  considerable  city,  out. 
A.  D.  431,  it  was  utterly  destroyed 
bv  Genescrick,  the  leader  of  the 
vandals.  Besides  Spain,  and  pro- 
bablv  Ireland  and  the  Canaries,  the 
Cartnoginians  held  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Sardinia,  Corsica,  Malta,  and 
the  Balearick  Islands.  Their  atteni;>t 
to  conquer  Sicily  diminished  their 
power,  and  drew  on  them  the  fears 
and  jealousy  of  the  Romans.  All 
commercial  people  have,  in  like  man- 
ner, been  ruined  by  a  passion  for 
teiritorial  aggrandizement,  partly 
with  a  view  to  the  corrupting  pa- 
tronage of  fordgn  governments,  and 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the 
sale  of  their  commodities.  Of  the 
discoveries  and  science  of  the  Car- 
thaginians we  have  no  knowledge, 
beMuao  we  receive  oar  accounts  of 


them  through  dieur 
the  Roman  anllion. 

Two  of  the  moat  strocioat  Mil 
the  history  of  hunum  orimee  m 
the  siege  and  destruction  of  IV** 
Alexander,  and  of  JeruNlem  t^  * 
tus.  Histories  which  Ikad  m 
monsters,  ought  to  be 
the  flames. 


Cesar'a  Commentaries 
ten  by  Hirtius,  according  to  ^ 
and  by  Oppins,  according  to  odN 

Voltaire^  in  his  PhiloaophikalB 
tionary,  says  that  the  word  Qm 
was  a  Roman  corruption  of  1 
Welehe».s 

Nero  set  fire  to  Rome  on  the  U 
of  July,  64.  The  fire  oontiaad 
days,  and  consumed  three  foait 
of  that  fine  city. 

Juliua  Caesar  nsuiped  the  ■opni 
power,  in  706,  of  Rome^  or  480. i 
and,  m>m  that  time  till  47&  th 
were  64  Roman  emperor^  the  I 
beinff  Augustulus.  Their  reigns  a 
raged  8  years;  and  out  of  the 61 
were  monsters  of  crime  and  vice 

TVu  following  wa»  the  Pate  ifH 
C<B»arSf  in  300  years, 

44  B.  C.  Julius,  assassinated. 
14  A.  C.  Augustus. 
37  Tiberius  poisoned. 
41  Caligula,  assassinates 
54  Claudius. 

68  Nero,  killed  himself 

—  Galba,  murdered. 

69  Otho,  ditto. 

—  Vitcllius,  ditto. 

—  Vespasian. 
81  Titus. 

96  Domitian,  killed. 

98  Nerva. 
Trajan. 
138  Adnan. 
161  Antonius  Pius. 
180  Marcus  Aurelius. 
193  Com  modus. 

—  Pcrtinax,  murdered 

—  Dedius  Julianus,  ditk* 
210  Severus. 

212  Geta,  murdered. 

217  Caracalla,  ditto. 

218  Macrenus,  ditto. 
222  Hcliogabulus,  ditto. 
235  Alexander,  ditto. 

237  Maximin us,  ditto.  ^ 

238  Balbinus,  ditto.     ^ 

—  Pupianus,  ditto. 
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ians,  murdered. 

>,  ditto. 

IB,  ditto. 

18,  ditto. 

anus,  ditto. 

ian,  ditto. 

enus,  ditto. 

iiua    II.,    died   of   the 

gue. 

lan,  murdered. 

U8,  ditto. 

anusj  ditto. 

OS,  ditto. 

us  Aurelioa,  killed   by 

itning. 

erianua,  murdered. 

lus,  assassinated. 

asius,  ditto. 

consequence  of    undue 

at  a  picture  of  depravity 

what  a  lesson  to  ambi- 

iocletian  and  Maximinus 
id  thereby  escaped  the 
f  their  immediate  prede- 
ut  in 

minus  was  put  to  death. 

minus  Galerius  died 

imefully. 

•ntius,  drowned. 

tantine,  died. 

lantine  II.  killed. 

tans,  murdered. 

lentius,  killed  himself. 

iS,  murdered. 

1,  poisoned. 

Uj  died. 

itmian,  burst  an  artery. 

dosius,  murdered. 

IS,  burnt. 

mus,  killed. 

itinian  II.  strangled. 

nius,  murdered. 

dosius,  died. 

re  was  then  divided. 

HisTOAT  ifl  considered 
ith  the  breaking  up  of  the 
tire  in  Italy,  by  the  inva- 
3  northern  notions,  and 
conspiracy  of  the  various 
aliona.  These  severally 
lemselves  in  various  go- 
which  remained  unset- 
t  age  of  Charlemagne, 
period  autliors  in  gene- 
commencement  of  Mo- 
ORv.  Ancient  History 
^  thereforf>,  in  the  obscu- 
ition,  between  lb 00  and 
ind  ended  about  the  year 


400  A.  C,  about  2000  years;  and 
Modern  began  with  Mahomet,  or 
Charlemagne,  and  has  lasted  aoout 
1200  or  lOljO  vears,  beginning  almost 
in  as  great  obscurity  as  ancient  hii- 
tory,  owing  to  general  ignorance. 


MODERN  HISTORY. 

MoDBRM  HisTOBT  is  marked  chiefly 
by  the  extensive  conquests  of  the  Ma> 
homedans,  or  Saracens  and  Turks, 
by  the  resistance  of  the  Christians, 
and  by  the  wars  between  the  Roman 
Caiholick  and  the  Protestant  powers. 
For  one  or  two  centuries,  wars  al- 
ways were  carried  on  to  preserve  a 
balance  of  power  between  the  stages, 
and  prevent  a  general  and  oppressive 
monarchy.  Latterly  there  have  been 
bloody  conflicts  about  civil  liberty, 
between  states  free  and  states  under 
arbitrary  government ;  more  recent- 
ly Russia  nas  appeared  at  the  head 
of  that  northern  hive,  which,  1600 
years  ago,  overran  Europe.  In  Asia, 
the  Mogul  empire  was  founded  by 
Genghis-Khan  and  Tamerlane,  who 
overran  Asia  like  Sesostris;  but 
China  has  maintained  its  integrity 
for  above  4000  years.  — 

The  Chinese  empire  was  divided, 
between  420  A.  D.  and  581,  by  an 
eruption  of  the  Tartars,  into  the 
north  and  southern  empires.  It  was 
re-united  in  681,  and  so  continued 
till  905,  when  the  Tartars  again  ob- 
tained part  of  the  empire  till  1249, 
and  the  Moguls  governed  the  whole 
till  1368,  The  Tartars  were'  then 
driven  out,  and  a  Chinese  dynasty 
continued  till  1644,  when  the  Mant- 
choo  Tartars  overran  the  empire, 
and,  after  five  reigns,  continue  un- 
der Kia-King,  to  govern.  The  last 
emperor  but  one,  Kien-long,  reigned 
60  years,  in  great  estimation,  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  abdicatea  in 
1796,  in  favour  of  bis  son  Kia-King. 

The  Greeks  knew  nothing  of  tha 
Chinese,  and  the  Romans  Tittle,  till 
Marcus  Aurclius  sent  an  embassy 
A.  D.  166.  In  530,  the  first  silk- 
worms were  brought  from  China  to 
Italy.  The  Saracens  penetrated  into 
China,  and  actually  took  possession 
of  Canton  in  758;  in  1211,  Gengis- 
khan  conquered,  and  added  part  ol 
China  to  his  vast  empue.    AbouV 


lUd  lunalf  at  Ctrtham,  o 

difTsnniM  willi  hw  bnMbK  l^gnu- 

lioa,  •wt,  upon  in  iattimiu  of  s  Pe-       TauoftluiniiManHK^BeiBta 

In*.  Hmimim  which  mid  auA 
manstera,  ought  to  bo  r>ini%i>nil  M 
iha  fluoM. 

Cnur'a  ComineDaiiM  wn  wiit- 
un  by  Hirtiui,  tecotding  lo  Nniet 
uid  b7  OppioB,  Bcooiding  to  oUmh. 

Voluiie,  in  hii  Philowfthihal  Dic- 
lianarjr,  aajt  that  the  woid  Gaul* 
wai  ■  RtUDan   comtption  of   I*" 

Nam  let  fire  lo  Rome  oQ  tbs  li ... 
of  July,  64.     The  fire  ooalinuad  6 

days,  Slid  conaunied  thraa  f 

o/  ihat  fine  citf. 

Juliiu  Catiar  nniped  the  n 

powBT,  in  706,  of  Ram^  or  4B . 

■nd.  from  ihBl  lime  till  t76.  than 
were  64  Ramm  eingenf^  die  laai 
beinB  AugUBti ' 
raged  8  years 


or  the  eilyi  Hegara,or  the  auburti 
•nd  Cotbon,  tbs  pott,  Ibe  enlr^nu 
lowhinh  wae  brit  TOfeet  broad.  Ti 
auler  harbour  waa  for   march,  i. 


proves  thai  iheirlanguB^  waa  Lli 
tical  witb  tlie  andeal  Inah,  m  it  o 
be  read  at  oncebyany  lelleredlnE 


ruled  Hilher  at  the  birth  of  Dido,  < 
at  ber  landing  on  ihe  coaitg  iln 
also  worshipped  Baal,  or  the  Sm 
and  Urenia,  Ihe  geniui  ofAalroIv 
They  traded  ihrougb  Africa,  r.'. 


hey  trad 
w  Hedile 


einpenf^d 

.   Tneirrein..  _  _ 

id  out  of  the  61  45 


Spanish  punin 8 u In.  Rome  and  Ti 
thaee  uusrrt^lW  about  ihtHr  re>^r» 
live  acondency  in  tW-  Medilerran.'^ 

B.  C,  ami  the  se.  » 
it  IT  years,  begsii 
1. H9(anri, 


Ih'^m" 


by  Soipic 
Rtseehus 


0  his  e 


lally  d. 


beffaoK 
-..-  ...  -lollier  200  yeara  il  b: 
became  a  considerable  cliy, 
A,D.  431,  it  WBI  utterly  dntio 
by  Genescrtck,  lbs  leader  of 
Vandnla.  Besides  Spain,  am!  | 
bably  Ireland  and  the  Canaries. 
CarthaeinianB  held  in  Ibe  Medii. 
nean,  Sanlimn,  Corsica,  Halls 
theBalenricklaliindB.  ThdratI 
to  conquer  Sicily  diminiahrd 
power,  and  drew  on  thero  the 
and  jealousy  of  the  Romans. 


The/o 


ISl 


nib  a  view  to  the  corruplm);  r> 
ronsge  of  foreign  governmenlt.  n' 
larlly  for  lbs  purpoar  of  forcinE.-  H 


t^aian,  in  300  yura. 

44  B.  C.  Julius,  assaaainated. 

14  A.  C.  AugUHlua. 

3T  TiberiuB  poisoned. 

41  Caligula,  assaaainalBh. 

64  CIsudiua 

G3  Nero,  killed  himself 

—  (ialba,  murdered. 
69  Olho  dillo. 

—  Vitelliua,  ditio, 

ei  Tilua. 

96  Domitisn,  killed. 

38  Nerra. 

139  Adnon! 
IGl  AntoniusPJus. 
180  Marcus  Aureliu*. 
193  Com  modus. 

—  Pertina.T,  mnideieA 

—  DediuB  Julianua,  dilh. 
210  Severus. 

212  Gets,  muidcrcd. 
217  Carscalla,  ditlo. 
216  MacrenuB,  ditto. 
222  Hcliogabulu^  diltOL 
235  Ateiinder,  ditto. 
237  MsKiminiia,  dillO. 
233  Bslbuiua,  ditto. 

—  Pupianiw  ditto. 
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Za  Gordians,  murdered. 
24\)  Philip,  ditto. 
251  UeciuB,  ditto. 
253  Gallu8,  ditto. 

—  Einilanus,  ditto. 
260  Valerian,  ditto. 

Gailienua,  ditto. 
270  Claudius    11.,    died   of   the 
plague. 

275  Anrehan,  murdered. 

276  TaciiuB,  ditto. 

—  Florianua,  ditto. 

282  Probus,  ditto. 

283  Marcus  Aurelins,  killed   by 

lightning;. 

284  Numehanus,  murdered. 
2B5  Careiiufl,  assassinated. 
293  Caurasius,  ditto. 

What  a  consequence  of  undue 
power !  what  a  picture  of  depravity 
m  subjects  I  what  a  lesson  to  ambi- 
tion ! 

In  305,  Diocletian  and  Maximinus 
rcmgneJ,  and  thereby  escaped  the 
faie  of  24  of  their  immediate  prede- 
ceasors ; — but  in 

310  Maximmus  was  put  to  death. 

311  Maximinus  Galerius  died 

shamefully. 

312  Maxentius,  drowned. 
337  Oinstantine,  dii'd. 
340  Consiantinc  II.  killed. 
350  Constans,  murdered. 

353  Maenentius,  killed  himself. 

354  Gallus,  murdered. 

355  Julian,  poisoned. 
364  Jovian,  died. 

375  Valentinian,  burst  an  artery. 

376  Thi-odosius,  murdered. 
373  Valens,  burnt. 

3^8  Maxiiiius,  killed. 

392  Valentinian  II.  strangled. 

394  Eugenius,  murdered. 

395  Theodosius,  died. 

The  empire  was  then  divided. 

Ancibxt  Histoat  iff  considered 
as  ending  with  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Eloman  empire  in  Italy,  by  the  inva- 
sions of  the  northern  nations,  and 
the  general  conspiracy  of  the  various 
conquered  nations.  These  severally 
set  up  for  themselves  in  various  go- 
vernments, which  remained  unset- 
tled till  the  ago  of  Charlemagne, 
from  which  period  authors  in  gene- 
ral date  the  commencement  of  Mo- 
Diny  HisTORv.  Ancient  History 
commenced,  therefore,  in  the  obscu- 
nty  of  tradition,  between  hOO  and 
1500  B.  C.  and  ended  about  the  year 


400  A.  C,  about  2000  years;  and 
Modern  begun  with  Mahomet,  or 
Charlemagne,  and  has  lasted  aoout 
1200  or  lOCO  vtars,  beginning  almost 
in  as  great  obscurity  as  ancient  his- 
tory, owing  to  general  ignorance. 


MODERN  HISTORY. 

Modern  History  is  marked  chiefly 
by  the  extensive  conquests  of  the  Ma- 
homedans,  or  >Saracuns  and  Turks, 
by  the  resistance  of  the  Christians, 
and  by  the  wars  between  the  Roman 
Catholick  and  the  Protestant  powers. 
For  one  or  two  centuries,  wars  al- 
ways were  carried  on  to  preserve  a 
balance  of  power  between  the  states, 
and  prevent  a  general  and  oppressive 
monarchy.  Latterly  there  have  l>een 
bloody  conflicts  about  civil  liberty, 
between  states  free  and  states  under 
arbitrary  government ;  more  recent- 
ly Russia  has  appeared  at  the  head 
of  that  northern  hive,  which,  1500 
years  a  fro,  overran  Europe.  In  Asia, 
the  Mogul  empire  was  founded  by 
Genghis-Khan  and  Tamerlane,  who 
overran  Asia  like  Sesobtris;  but 
China  has  maintained  its  integrity 
for  above  4000  years.  — 

The  Chinese  empire  waa  divided, 
between  4'20  A.  D.  and  5S1,  by  an 
eruption  of  the  Tortars,  into  the 
north  and  southern  empires.  It  was 
re-unitid  in  591,  and  so  continued 
till  905,  when  the  Tortars  again  ob- 
tained part  of  the  empire  till  1249, 
and  the  Moguls  governed  the  whole 
till  136S.  The  Tartars  were'  then 
driven  out,  and  a  Chinese  dynasty 
continued  till  1644,  when  the  Mant- 
choo  Tortars  overran  the  empire, 
and,  after  Ave  reigns,  continue  un- 
d»^r  Kia-King,  to  covern.  The  last 
emperor  but  one,  Kien-long,  reigned 
60  years,  in  great  estimation,  at 
home  and  abroaH,  and  abdicated  in 
1796,  in  favour  of  bis  son  Kia-King. 

The  Greeks  knew  nothing  of  the 
Chinese,  and  the  Komaiis  mtle,  till 
Marcus  Aurclius  sent  an  embassy 
A.  D.  166.  In  530,  the  first  silk- 
worms were  brought  from  China  to 
Italy.  The  Saracens  penetrated  into 
(Miin.1,  and  actually  took  possession 
of  Canton  in  758;  in  1211,  Gengis- 
khan  conquered,  and  added  part  ot 
China  to  his  vast  empire.    Abovil 


i! 


:l 


1 1 


•  i 


I 


1610, 

vuit  Cunoo.  At  MS>i  ju  aiuenni 
etnbaMra  haVB  proceeded  bom  Eu- 
rope to  Pekin,  mknr  al  Ihem  apleo- 
did  uid  eipeiune,  bul  (be  Cbine«e 
goverainenl  receiied  ihem  «*  repre- 
wnii(ne>  of  king*,  teat  to  do  ho- 

Anbia  Derer  wu  conqoGred  bjr 
any  foiogn  natioii.  Ilifandahoe 
been  ila  •ecuiity,  and  the  povert]!  of 
Iha  people  baa  ofTnod  do  (emplanoD. 
Job  waa  an  Arab.  "Hieir  power  of 
■lor; ■telting  u  almnl  imrielMl. 

Haboniel  «u  bom  al  Mecca 
£69,  the  year  aflet  the  Abyssini.  . 
invasion,  called  the  War  of  the  Ele- 
phant I  in  wbieh  the  Araba  aay  the 
invadeia  were  deanoyed  by  ■lonei 
from  heaven,  and  a  flood  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Hia  father  waa  Abdallab,  and 
hii  molhei  Amina,  both  of  good  fa- 
mily, ind  great  beauty.  Hia  grand- 
fslhrr,  MotatJi^,  took  charge  ^him, 
and  died  ai  the  age  of  110.  Uii 
uncle,  Abu  Taleb,  brought  him  up 

.0  Egypt  and  Syria-,  and 


llOPatW  MlSTt)R\,  ttc 


leaflar 


ardsw 


under  his  uncle,  who  was  cum 
mandfr,  and  also  guBrdinn  of  ihi 
CoahB.  At  is.  he  niarriHl  CadigB 
a  neb  and  noble  widow,  ond  liver, 
in  opulence.  The  reli^none  of  ihi 
Ainus  were  the  ancient  Salienniiini 
Jewieh,  and  ChriBliin.  At  40,  h< 
announced  himself  a  prajihei,  am 
taught  Ihe  Unity  of  God  in  op|Mi<l 


the  ri 


o  die  Trini 


and  disc 


.  on  Eira.  His  flrai  converif 
■B  hli  wifi,  hi«  couBin  Ali,  hie  Bef- 
it Zeld,  and  Abu  BAi  a  man  ol 
1  who  made  five  prosc- 
jytcB.  lie  now  preached  inpuhlirk, 
in  the  DDune  of  the  Caal  a,  ilii'  belief 
and  worahip  of  one  God,  a>.  i  bi'eaii 
to  produce  the  Korsn.  He  wbb  join- 
ed by  HemTB  and  Omar,  but  opjioB- 
ed  by  the  Koreih  or  PagBn  nneBl- 
hood.  A  depulalion  of  T6  cBm< 
from  Medinn,  and  Bcknowledprd 
him.  The  Koresh  now  eouirli 
life;  and'  he  (led,  with  Abii  Itel 
Mnlina,  where  BOO  diBcinlei- 
hiin.  Here  he  ndoplcd  ibe  li 
and  BBcerdotal  office,  ealabliel 
moaque,  nnd  preorhed  in  it, 
banished  TOO  of  hia  opponent! 
buried  TOO  Bli¥c,phif  fly  Jews.  «._.,. 
ihcit  wealth.     He  aoaii  aficr  had  an 


engagement  with  lOOOaftheKoRai 
Ibrcef,  and  defeated  Ihem  in  the 
ballto  of  Brber,  in  623;  after  which 

had  1000  waniotB,  and  r<nu|hi  iha 
bailie  of  Ohud,  liui  was  dd^aledi 

'  Hedm*  waa  betaegcd  by  13,000, 
___  defended  bj  30KI.  The  bfr 
aiegers  being  haAMi,  a   10  {(M^ 


■I  Hula,  ovar  a  lam  mnj  of 

aalem  en^n;  ind,  m  6iS^  h* 

inarched  with  10,000  men,  wok 
Mecca,  and  dssuoying  the  tfiD  M* 
in  Uie  Caaba,  eanaecraled  it  M  U* 
religion  called  lalamiam.  In  asD- 
■her  year,  ail  AratHi  yielded  to  Ui 
prelensiona.  Be  now  marchad,  «ilk 
30,000  men,  againal  Ibe  «ataiD  an- 
pire;  ani  ■ecurine P>*G> bv  biaap 
pioach,  he  returned  lo  Hadtna,  *M 


___      ... d  by  -Aba 

Bekr,  'he  father  <if  hia  aecond  wit^ 
^n  whose  anna  he  died-,  and  ihc  Ca- 
liph nilvaneed  into  Syrii,  while  Ca 
lid  purBiied  victory  lo  the  Euphiair*. 
In  h:u.  niniaacuawaa  lakca;  aiul, 

ime  day,  died  Abu  Bikt, 
--■^ed    Ibe    Caliplmt  to 

__._  after  was  foiieht  th' 

ofYcnnuuth,  in  which  l50.Ca) 

ChriiitianB  were  slain,  and  all  Syiii 
became  Mahonii'dan.  They  now 
invoded  Eg>Tit ;  and,  in  Ml,  tbc 
Biandard  of  HDntemisin  was  eatab- 
lished  throughout  that  country.  In 
ihe  north  and  east  they  ovKran 
Ptrsio,  Armenia,  and  McMpalaniia. 
In  G43,  Omar  won  assassinalrd  in 
the  moaque,  ai  Medina.  OihnHn 
euceeeded  in  641;  and  bis  general. 
Ahdallah,  subdued  the  north  of  Af- 
riCB :  but,  in  GliS,  he  was  killtd  in  1 
rebellion  in  hia  pnlice,  and  sue- 
eecdwi  by  Ali,  the  f.eond  disciplr, 
and  viaer  of  Mahomet.  The  wide* 
of  ihe  prophet  he   '    ' 


I    All.  I 


tid  thonph  she  wai 


lid    he  wa» 
■ted  by  a  fanatich  at  Cuh. 
In  spite  of  ihoir  liroilB  this  Mahome- 

years.  extended  Irom  India  lo  Slbr 
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[  from  Simorcind  tc  ihi  At-  i  iheu  finnlick*  ulTaiiead  from  all 
;  while,  in  704,  thay  brCBnii  »iib  ot  Europe  to  Coniuntinoplo, 
I  ot  Spain  and  Parlugal,  anJ    Jndei  the  commaad  of  •  pheal  ol 


iwory. 


I    760,   J 


r  remoTcd  the  acsi  oT  enipiri' 
lat;  and,  fbt  BOO  yeaia,  ibi- 

inaitc  amends  to  ictEncs  and 
rc,  for  [be  rairaEeB  of  Iha  tit- 

wbo  luceeedeil  Mahomet. 
r7,  the  Mahomi-dmn*  firat  m- 
Iftica,  under  Omar.  In  66i\ 
Tsded  Harbarr.  In  TIO,  thtv 
iNamldiaandLybia.  In  9T:i. 
■  i  and,  in  lOGT,  Lower  Ethi- 
tllending  their  faith   to  thi 


a  from  Babylon  ili.- 

on  ibp  Euphrilrs.  'fhc  dc»- 
(heae  counirics  built  ripilalF. 
opled  them  at  their  [iltanirr. 
bylon  yielded  to  Ktw.  Keii 
cphon.  This  to  Almadoyen. 
.IB    to  BnBKori  and   llafjdct, 

ind  Al  Manaor.  Bagdat  wns 
iial  of  the  sovrreign  CalijiliiLt, 
s  aealof  Bcitncu  and  the  an.". 
2GEt,  BBf;dal,   which,  fur  BOO 


Ajniena,  called  Peter  the  HenniL 
On  iheii  route  they  killed  all  Jewel 
and  the  remnani  which  papiod  into 
Asia,  were  eiletminatori  by  Soly- 
man  the  Qreai;  but,  in  the  feUow- 
ing  year,  no  lee^  than  100,000  horw 
--^'~' "^  fool  pasaed  the  Boej>ho- 

E  Godfrey,  Hu«h, 
emond,  and  Tai 
whodefealed  Solyman,  and  an 
of  600,000  Aaiailcka. 

they  loBi  h. ..  ...   

Jeruaalem  by  atorm,  ihev  put  i 


,    [ei   by    Godfrey,  Hu«b,  Kay- 
J       __:,    ^l-jn,.^ 

■0  yeara, 

million;  but,  lakine 

uaatem  bv  atorm,  ihev  put  all 

cept  the  Chriaiiana)  to  the  aword, 


imaied  la  thiBdecdbyPetcr.  God- 
y  waa  now  made  king  of  Jeruit- 
n;  and  another  army  of  200,000 
in  followed,  but  were  cut  off  by 


1  of  l< 


liijA*,  was  taken.  plnndiTeii, 
■nt,  by  Hulacu,  at  the  head  .il 
yafTnrtara  and  HuaeoviiFs, 
menof  afienceacaiiered  ovir 
rid.  liiaBEJIIaGnccily,  anil 
a  iiitapon,  from  which  mtr- 
*a  is  bcoiieiil  in  boat*  up  the 
and  wot  ihcnce  into  the  pro- 


ie9tb  century  there  were  iii 
en  caliphs,  or  Mahotnrdii 
eni  of  Baiidai,  Syria.  Caiio 
wiiuAc;  but,  about  I  IfW  Sal 
ink  the  title  in  that  of  ,?DU(fa' 


he  mtddie  of  the  eleventh  con . 
^hrimian  pilffrima  found  ai-- 
thc  holy  land  aodifflcDlt,  ihiii 
J j)iy  p^p. 


of  Fra 

Germany,  accompanied  by  Si,  Ber- 
rd,  paaard  into  Asia  with  300,000 
franiick  followera,   but  were  over- 
irownby  Saladin,  who,  having  re- 
ikcn  Jeniaalem,  staid  the  flow  <rf 
blood,  proclaimpd  free  lolemiion  lo 
'eChrie<ianainllB7;  but,  in  119% 
0  kings  of  France  and  England, 
id  ihe  Empetour  of  Germany,  pro- 
ceeded with  nearly  half  a  million  of 
cruaade.    The  em- 
petour was   drowncsl  i  and  though 
King  Richard  gatmd  a  victory  over 
"  '    'in,  he  rciumcd  alone;  and  in 
ia,  luflercd   a  long  impriaon- 
In  1202,  P-'-"-- '— L 


.  jih  anoiher  expedition  ;  bul  qunr- 
relliuff  with  the  Greek  empire,  ha 
overinrew  Ihr  guvermcnl,  and  waa 
made  cmperour.  Aftern'arda  John  of 
Brienna  set  forth,  in  1219,  and  land- 
ing with  lOO.OOOmenin  Egypt,  took 
Dainietta,  but  lost  hia  army  by  an 
inundarion  ot  the  Nile. 

The  last  of  these  mad  entcrpriiea 
was  undertaken  by  Si.  l.ouiii,  King 
ot  France,  who  embarked  with  200, 
flOO  men,  conveyed  in  1800  Irans 
porta,  under  tho  banners  cif  iIki 
erosB,  and  Inndin^  in  E^ypt,  waa 
defeated  by  (he  Sami-ens,  and  inker 
pnaoiier  in  1250.  and,  though  wcl) 
LtvBiert,  nnd  liberated  in  VilO.  hj 
rchundir  ih'e  ban-  embarked  again,  and  landing  at 
lownrda  Jenisak'ni  Tunis,  he  and  mint  of  hia  arm^ 
it  10%,  2  0,0(10  of;)xrislied  by  diacaae.     It  Vtaa^iMRi 


of  ImibwIiieilwjdeiRreil  thepro-  ^nglit  to  dmde  wifh  the 
oI'dfilixatkNi.aiideoiiliEfndm  the  wniih  whick  they  hai 
military  duraeter  oa  the  erf  ftmn  the  wmnin  —*—^' 


In  the  reUgioiu  battle,  in  Spain, 
with  the  Jioora,  Alphonaiu  IL,  aboat 
800,  sletr  70^000  Moan  in  one  battle. 
No  ^oarter  was  given  by  oppoaite 
rdigiona! 

At  the  battle  of  Tholaaa.  in  Spain, 
in  1220.  Xahommed  Al  Nahur,  the 
Moorim  Empeniiir,  waa  dpfratwi, 
with  the  loM oflSCMKN) foot, and aO^. 
000  hone  alain,  and  50,000  priaooen, 
by  Alpbonaua  IX. :  in  134((  Abhon- 
siu  XL  defeated  them,  witn  the 
daughter  of  200,000.  Modern  bat- 
tlei^  even  the  crowniiv  vietoriea  of 
Napoleon,  were  mere  ikirmiahee  to 
these  almoat  forgotten  aiaqghten^ 
recorded  by  Mariana. 

Constantinople  was  taken  by  Ma- 
honimed  U.  on  May  29,  1451  and 
the  Empenmr  Conatantine  Paleola- 
giis  killed  in  the  breach.  There  have 
aince,  or,  in  377  years,  been  24  Turk- 
ish emperours,  reigning,  on  the  ave- 
nge, 16  years. 

Athens,  with  200  other  christian 
cities,  was,  in  1455,  united  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire  by  Mahomet  II. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  rose  to 
distinction  under  the  Ja^Ilan  Dy- 
nasty, between  1320  and  1580.  Mus- 
covy waa  a  distiact  Sclavonick  race, 
and  a  province  of  Tartary  till  1500. 
Prussia  was  a  province  of  Poland 
till  1600.  In  1773,  1793,  1795,  and 
ldI5f  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia 
confedented  to  seize  on  parts  of  Po- 
land. 

The  siege  of  Belgrade,  so  often 
quoted,  was  undertaken  in  May, 
1717,  under  Prince  Eugene.  In  Au- 
gust, the  Turkish  army,  of  200,000, 
approached  to  relieve  it.  and  a  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  Ine  Turks  lost 
20,000  men.  after  which  Belgrade 
surrendered. 

The  Mogul  empire  was  divided 
into  districts,  governed  by  Sovbahsj 
and  these  into  local  jurisdictions, 
governed  by  Nabobs.  When  the 
empire  fell,  these  aimed  at  independ- 
ence, and  of  their  conflicts  the  East 
India  Company  took  advantage,  and 
made  nearly  i^e  whole  dependant  or 
tfibutary. 


of  ouoecapied  coast  aflDnedl 
placM  of  readesvoMi  aad  d 
perate  cuwage  made  ihtin 
of  thooe  aeaa.  the  fraC  of 
whooe  eaploita  an 
PiemFrank.aDBBkiriLi 
aacccBS  waa  of  short  dm 
second  waa  Barthokunev,  a  Foiia- 
gneae  t  he  waa  wnseked,  and  I 
id.  The  third  #as  M 
Frenchman,  and  he  was 
by  deteaution  of  the  ^nniah  alio- 
citiea»  more  than  the  love  oTpluider. 
and  waa,  by  the  Spanianfa^  eaBed 
the  eztcnninator,  for  he  luvu 
spand  them,  and  aevar  niued  hi 
hia  enterprizea.  The  nest  wm 
V  Olonoiai  who,  m  Kke  /naaav, 
carried  on  an  exterminatiiig  wai^  m 
which  he  attadud  the  Spmaida  in 
their  forts  and  towna^  till  be  was 
killed.  Hie  last  was  Morgan,  com- 
monly called  Sir  Henry,  and  hs 
oontnved  to  organize  an  hnmenm 
piratical  force,  taking  Porto-Bella 
and  marching  with  a  land-force,  and 
taking  Panama,  which  he  burnt 
Their  prize- money  was  so  considefa- 
ble,  that  desperate  adventurers  join- 
ed them  from  all  parts  of  Eoropi^ 
and  they  became  as  terrible  in  thi 
Peruvian  Seas  as  in  the  Mexican; 
but,  in  the  be^nningof  the  laat  eea- 
tury,  the  maritime  powers  found  it 
their  common  interest  to  put  them 
down,  for  the  commerce  of  all  ooott- 
tries  suffered  by  the  Spaniards  ia 
their  defence,  as  well  as  from  ikt 
Bucaniers,  who  did  not  conliiw 
their  attacks  to  Spanish  vesaebt 
when  a  rich  prize  ofiered. 

The  Succession  War,  from  170819 
1713,  arose  out  of  a  question  whe- 
ther an  Austrian  or  a  French  prinoi^ 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  should  soe- 
ceed  to  tlie  throne  of  Spain.  Out 
William  III.  organized  a  confederacy 
to  oppose  Louis,  but,  after  obtaining 
irreat  victories  at  Blenheim,  dbc  Ae^ 
tne  Allies  withdrew  one  af^er  an- 
other, and  tho  French  prince  sae- 
ceede(L 

The  first  Eniopean  settlement  ii 
Virginia  was  made  in  1607 1  at  Na« 


// 
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York,  in  IGQ\);  and,  in  Massuchu 
Ktti^  in  1620, 
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Tlio  Kuttlu  of  Linptic.  fougiit  in 
1?13,  was  lust  by  IVapoleon,  owing 

The  Battle  of  Bunker'a  Hill,  or  ***  «.  ^^^^  ^i  4,^^  .^^*^"  «"'<-•■ 
wed's Hill,  u.ok  plate  June  17, 177o.  *4."»"f  "'j  ^^^  ireiMJli,  in  the  heat 
Q  October  11,  1777,  HiirHoyup  nur-   ^^  ^^^  "*'*"^*''- 


On  March  4,  1799,  AVashinirton 
became  pntridoiii.  In  I7l«7,  J. 
Adams.  In  1801,  T.  Jtirt.r>*i.i]i.  In 
1809,  Jamf's  Madison.  In  1?I7, 
JanieH  Monn^r.  In  iHin,  J.  (i. 
Adams.    In  1929,  A.  Jm-kson. 

Penn*s  cliarttr  wjis  dated  3Iarch 


On  O 

rendered.  October  1!),  17r^f,  Corn-  The  Battle  of  Wntcrloo  was  con- 
walliB  burrendcn.'jl.  On  Novt uihtr '  rimic  d  liil  nijjjit,  bv  fhf  iirrivnl  of 
30,  17S2,  the  indeinndcncc  was  ac-  UUKiUPrussiuns.  unilrr  Bulow,aboTii 
knowledgi.'d.  ^  -t  «/rlork,  and  was  i£iiim.»l  !)y  a  Hnnk 

assault  of  lO.rOO  fr<f«h  PruKPJan  ca- 
valry,^ und»r  BlurhiT  on  the  rmlii  of 
the  Kn-nch  nrniy.  af  8  in  the  \v(  n- 
iuir.  'I'iu:  batilf  wnKfoti^ht  on  iho 
position  of  tlio  coinbinfd  arn^y, 
which  wuji  ;i  plain,  with  a  vnlh  "  in 
fn^nt;  and  thrir  two  advancni  [»osi- 
J    ,.„,  1  I  ■     ^  ,  lions,  in   llu-   valit^y,  wcrt'  a  fnrni- 

4,  1691;  and  his  firtt  colony  waa  ,  hons.-.  and  rncloscd  yard  bv  the 
500  pertions.  road  Hide,  ca!l<(i  La  Ifayc  Saihtt,  in 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  :  the  centre;  and  a  rhntnan.  with  an 

the  Canary  Islauds*  were  d  is-  |enrl<#«iid  jriirdLn  and  orchard  wall, 

covt-red  about 140.'    ^alhd     Itousroinont,    to    the    right. 

Mad'.'ira  was  discovrrcd  in 14*.'fl   TIm.p*.',  containing  picked  nLnnirnts, 

The  Cape  de  Vrnl  Islands 1474   were  taU<-n  bv  ri«*anlt,  with  trrrible 

The  Bahama!*,  Hispaniola,  and  miitual  plaui»hrrr.  but   Hnniromonr 

Cnba,  bv  4.^1hnnbl!n 14P'2   '•^''•''  afterwards  hurni  by  Cimirn  ve 

The  (Tontfnent  of  Atn'ricn,  by  \  roi^kcts.    The  bat  lie  then  took  place 

ditto. 1494   on  the  af«ccnts  from  llie  valley,  and 

Brazil 15(H)  '>"  the  plain  alxive,  till  the  arrival  of 

Ceylon 15l)«> ;  KhicJH.'r's    cavalry,  who,  cal!or>insr 

Madagu<<car ir)07    tl»niu^h  the  vallev,  t«^>k  La  Ha  ye 

New  .Spain,  and  the  Straits  of  Snintc.  and  i»la<«d  tin?  Frencli  on 

Haifellan \\Af\   ihc  heights  beiwu  n  two  fires. 


May 
The  first    voyage    round    the 


The  yrarlii^SO  was  remarkable  for 


Hudson's  Bay 1610    F'..  '.Miuni,  in    Si  p.  nil>.jr,  by  v.lii.-h 

Louisiana    W'^KS   th*  Oransri*  Fnniilv  wen*  drivi  n  into 

Otaheite,  Ac 17hV  :  H-dland.  and  a  popular  ffovf  rnincnt 

In  1004,  Napole-m  had  assi  mbled  ji--" -iJ'' '•';■' 't^- J  i  ••>"'l  That  in  Poland,  in 
leaOOO  men.  10.«H«0  hor^rn.  17.0i!i» '  i^>t"'M.ber,  by  w  u.h  the  Rufifians 
aailorp,  and  a  flotilla  of  13ri0  vessels,  '  w-reexpellid.and  a  popular  gjvi.rn- 
to  invade  England,  from  IJnuloj.rne,  ,  ">^'"  birmctl. 

Wimereux,  and  Ambb  teupc,  and  lln^ '  '/v-T/.-^r.  ,,».r/  \r .t:..^r,i  r-  «•  .^t:  «. 
expedition  was  battled  by  Adnnral  •.  ?ir^/.  ^,.  // _/.  .. 

Villencnve    saihng    to     the     >>«■«>•{  •' 

Indies,  instoacl  of  onti  rini:  ibo  chan- 
ncK    The  Knghsh  Govern nn  ni  .suf>- 

sidized  Austria  and  Un«sla.  and  ihe   Prnirinatick  Sanction 
tmiyofBouloiiiie Conquered  .\M.-lrin,   Leasruc  (»f  Camhray 
and  gained  the  victory  ov.  r  bmh  nt   E:lii.:i  of  W«irnis 
Aaaterlitz.    The  coapt:*  of  Kent  anci    The  French  Lcatriic 
Sussex  were  also  lined  with  niarti.lbi   P«;ii(r  of  3IunFter    . 
towers  and    Uncs  of   d'fencr,  and Bnda 


Tlic  r;ol(b-n  Bull 
Trent V  ofTrovcH 


nearly  half  the  population  formed  Tripb."  -Alliance 
Toluntecr  corps.     The  que<ition  was  [Treaty  of  XiincCTien 
thft  evacuation  of  Malta,  9grceably    League  of  Au^^sb'tr^ 
to  lae  treaty  of  Amiens.  |  Ticaty  of  Partiiion  ~ . 
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Amiena 1902 

Preaborg 1803 

Berlin  Dacne 1806 
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Peace  of  Viama 1809 

Treatj  of  Paria 1814 
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ARMS,  CUSTOMS,  Ac. 

The  Greek  Phalanx  consieted  of 
8000  men  in  a  square  battalion,  with 
shields  joined,  and  spears  crossing 
eatfh  other. 

Ancient  soldiers  were  trained  to 
fight  with  either  hand. 

A  Roman  Lc^on  consisted  of  6000 
men,  divided  mto  10  cohorts,  and 
everV  cohort  into  6  centuries,  with  a 
vexilum,  or  standard,  guarded  by  10 
men. 

The  Macedonian  Phalanx  was  16 
deep,  with  shields  joined. 

Among  the  early  Roman&  com- 
manders of  armies  were  called  hnpe- 
rdtorcMt  but  when  Csesar  became  Em- 
perour,  the  commanders  were  call- 
ed Dukes,  or  Lieutenants  of  Pro- 
irinces. 

In  a  Roman  Army,  the  first  line 
were  Hastati,  or  youn^  men;  the 
second  Principesy  or  middle  aged ; 
the  third  TViarii,  or  vcierans.  The 
light  troops,  fbr  skirmishing,  were 
called  VclUcM.  The  latter  had  bows 
and  slings,  and  seven  javelins.  The 
former,  a  tu  o-edged  sword,  buckler, 
and  helmet. 

Attached  to  every  Roman  legion 
was  an  ala  of  300  horse  in  10  turmas. 
The  commander  of  the  legion  was  a 
perfectus ;  of  the  coh  )rt8,  a  tribune ; 


and  Csaar 


kaiMCillH. 

amply 


took  the  title  of  Ji^M^iL 
the  16th  aad  lechceaimy 


TheEagle 
bol  in  Pema,  Bomcb  andoirNi 
Itisnow  adopted  bjAatfriap 
and 


The  Romtne  deiSed 
roma^  dfccy  hy  a  aoleimi  peJboBfc 
mony^  callea  an  Apocheoaii^  in  which 
the  pneats  and  heads  of  the  ataie  ■•- 
aiated  in  great  pomp. 

The  Bomana  counted  hyeydeaef 
9  days^  the  Greeks  by  10^  the  A» 
ticks  by  7,  and  hence  our 


Roman  names  were  PraBnomeiuy 
Nomens,  and  Cognomena,  aa  Cans 
Julius  Cssar,  or  Publioa  Cornelias 
Scipio. 

The  head  of  the  Memnon,  from 
Thebes,  is  in  one  entire  block,  mea- 
suring 10  feet  from  the  breast  to  the 
top  of  the  head,  and  weigha  12  tons. 

Bais  was  the  pleasure  town  of 
Rome,  Daphne  of  Antioch,  and  Cano- 
pus  of  Alexandria,  juat  like  Biigfaton 
and  Cheltenham  to  London,  or  Ver^ 
sailles  to  Paris. 

The  candidates  for  the  athletick 
games,  in  Greece,  used  to  be  dieted 
on  new  cheese,  dried  figa,  and  bmled 
grain  with  warm  water,  and  no  meat. 
The  games  were  leaping,  foot  raoea^ 
darling,  quoits,  wrestling,  and  boxing. 

The  Romans  had  327  publick  gransr 
ries.  from  which  they  distribute  com 
to  the  poor,  at  the  coat  of  the  publick 
treasury;  and  they  had  no  alms- 
houses, or  poor-rates.  The  Oreeks 
had  various  charitable  inatitutiona. 

The  Romans  lay  on  couches  at 
their  dinine  tablea,  on  their  left  annsi 
eating  with  their  right 

In  Greece  it  wiss  the  ctiatom,  at 
meals,  for  the  two  aexea  alwmjrs  lo 
eat  separately. 

The  early  Romana  ateboiled  gram  t 


^Th«J  DOtlbe  art  of  braul-makiag, 
and  hul  no  nuUs. 

All  agta  bSTeprodnced  hcroirk 
■M^  bu  none  a  nUMii  of  Aip(» 


AHM8.  OtMTOMa,  ftf. 


.„  —  Anaa,«bont  ___. ,__ 

of  ihs  buudlnc  of  Carilum  bd 
*baai  140  jam  aftw  ilw  buiMing  o 


Amoudiaea 

■UnDBomu 

tlllwhM..  lajaoOffM  

iTBT  in  "nuurWi- 

n  ooini  wue  foand 

•nd  000  lb*,  of  rilver 


dayi.  AUlhacharactanofaBtiqnit)'. 
u.tin  •»  liodid  in  hiitMy,  indulgad 
iperlitivGly  barttaroui  prao- 

eiander,  CBiur,  AngiLniu. 
Titua,  all  the  Roman  BmpeiouiB,  and 
'^  "   Mahomedan    copqueror*  often 

Hfinl  ihdr  hundreda,  and  evan 

iiBaDdBDtaiime,  andwamen  wan 

exempl  froni  tbis  ftte. 

1i0  wearing  of  ringa  it  Toy  aa- 
.._.ji.  ItwaaprobibiiHlinRometoall 
mecliauick^  and  men  of  mean  ow- 
dilion,  lo  wearriDse  of  |old,  lO  that 
grin  une  a  liecnae  ibr  taj  peraon  to 


itunB.i 

ba  moM  andaat.  Aftar  Ifaat  date 
Aar  illnatrala  biaUrr,  but  not  eoiiier. 
nij  an  of  gbU,  ailTai,  oopper,  or. 
MaM.  Few  |i*e  daw^  and,  thsn- 
tjit,  tbay  anmore  enriooa  la  lelicki 
Iban  naafiji  aa  tecorda. 

The  moat  perfect  cbrooolo^  it 
Andni'i  L'Art  de  Terifier  lea  Dalea. 
IVDeitia  Bliit'1,1  Scouish  work  i 
•nd  Aapin'a  ia  a  very  careful  cocn- 
pilatiDn. 

The  JcwaliadiiocbTDnology.  The 
Chiaeae  inTealad  (heir  SeMagenary 
Cjde,  in  2S39  B.  C,  and,  tilE  lli«n, 
llwr  niatorr  waa  nscaeaarily  con. 
feMd.  l^tendooaadopledil.  Till 
Woebaware  fited,  and  cyciee  inveQt- 
*ii  ihoe  waa  no  certain  record  of 
Hntt  aad  bence  the  confLinon  of 
wijVUatJ. 

Andunnpbagi,  or  fwdera  on  hu- 
BIM  Aau,  have  exiated  in  all  agea, 
<■< rtllfaiat  in  Africa,  and  the  Sonth 
BMlaUnda.  DioMManerled,  thai 

iuTii  III  mil  iiJIillinh  iif 

ailtMfleabof  «a7nimala.  Tbe 
StMu  inbni  iw  it  wo  a  printitiw 
a^  unrrenMcaalom.  Bonie  of  their 
mm  Itced  on  hnman  OeriK  and  the 
^tiopK  £dtbe  eame.  Arialolleand 
EMTodolua  name  ranoua  nationa 
who  proferrcd  human  flcah  to  thai  of 
aDimala.  Thf  Oiagu,  and  acvfral 
African  naiiaDs,  hnrs  the  aame  pre- 
hniice ;  and  wo  all  remember  tbe 
nicea  *I  Owyhee,  New  Zealand, 
Ae.    Bunan  Beah  baa  the  Sir- 


rs 


The  honible  puniahn 


a  gentkman.  Hia  naaga  of 
sealing  with  ringa  ii  llao  of  great 
ajiliquity. 

The  adoration,  claimed  by  ancient 
kinga,  waa  thai  irfkoe^ing  and  proa- 
tracmg,  aa  pracdaed  in  many  couita 


Oreeka. 
Amphilheatrek  were  Taat  ereotiona 

athet  bmialiie,  tbe  pa(»l&  and  qna- 
ify  them  for  military  life  by  ihaos- 
libiiioD  of  murdennw  oonuata  be- 
.ween  gladialora  and  wild  beaati. 
They  were  of  an  elliplkal  fbnn,  tad 
--'apted  for  (houaanda  of  apaotatoi^ 
.  _  whom  carnage  waa  nade  a  paa- 
time.  Theyware  inTonted  bj  Jdias 
Caiaar  and  Corio.  Augnatna  1  aifl 
(horn  lo  be  erected  merf  whora.  In 
tbe  reifn  of  Tibarin*  oim  Ul  at  FI- 
denak  by  wbicb  G0,000  peianu  ware 
killed  or  woonded-  Taapanan  bnilt 
the  firat  of  atone,  the  yaat  Cokweom 
for  10t^000  nectatota.  lu  lonnat 
diameter  ia  61G.G  GMf,  and  dio  other 
610,  coveiiiu  til  acret,  and  being  130 
ftelbi^.  itwaaimitaledatCapna, 
Tetany  Nianiea,  Aulun,  and  Pola ; 
white  at  Iieliei,  Atha,  Ottieall,  Fua- 
iDuli,  PoEelum,  Syracuae,  Corintb, 
Aries.  Caulpon,  and  other  place*, 

On  (be  triumph  of  Trajan  over  the 
Danans,  11,000  aniinalB  were  killfd 
in  those  al  Romet  and  1000  ^idia- 
Wra  fbnghi  dtirioK  123  d»7B.    The 
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A&H8,  CtiSTOMB.  Ac 


il  flr»l  w 


who  fouehi  for , 

rap  lives  nnd  aUvf*,  woo  »tro  mBilo 
to  fisht  for  freedom ;  biit  soon  mnnj' 
tJTed  b*  it  u  a  prorcHioD,  and  even 
lidiei  bsciiine  gluliitars.  They  eon- 
tintiod  with  iDodifimionB  for  above 
too  jtart.  "niti  nod  lournnmentB, 
wilb  liueUiDfe  were  the  lam  rfmains 
of  Ihsm- 

Tho  BabrloniuiB  worshipped  fire, 
u  the  Etiiblem  of  ihc  sun.  Tber 
were  acquainted  with  GW'elry  and 
mechnnieka,  and  were  perfect  mtnu- 
faclurerg,  ihcir  ^oilucta  Belling  ai 


_..d  taught  feilrra  and  the  sciencei 
Thar  aBtronom;  was  aerurals,  but 
■ubaerTient  to  astrology.  They  livpi) 
like  the  Bindooa,  chieHyon  vt-gela- 
blea,  in  which  the  oonntry,  owing  to 
inundatioBB,  was  wonderfully  pro- 

The  oHenlal  philoaophen  taught  a 
trinity,  in  Orlmanit,  God;  Mtthra, 
the  Spirit;  and  Arimayiu,  iheDoviU 

The  Ancimtofai  Mountain  waa 
alillc  B^aumedby  iheehicfofa  Sy- 
rian corps  of  BBsoaaiiia,  in  the  13(h 
century. 

The  shield,  the  breast-platt 

Cwaa  eilpndcd  to  ihe  body  and 
bsaa  armour,  and  Ihehelmi" 
teclcci  the  htad.  The  moat  ravage 
tribes  usu  Bhiclila^  and  often  lirlmeta. 
Shields  were  UHialiv  made  oricnibrr, 
but  often  of  wood  nr  meta).  Thf 
Grecino  waa  round,  the  Romnn 
squnrc.  The  helmet  was  provided 
with  B  viior,  to  raise  above  [lie 
and  a  beovi-r,  to  lower  for  c 

The  viior,  wiih  mleA  Van.  it  

in  the  arms  of  nobility;  the  I'levatton, 
wiihonthars,  akni^lK  :  and  therizoi 
~loBef),  an  camiite.  The  armour,  foi 
the  ainiB  and  slionlHerB,  was  culled 
the  Tambran  and  pouldron  ;  for  lb< 
thiaba  and  legs,  rui>(»  and  grenves  ; 
■no,  for  the  hands,  gavnOeli.— 
KniglilB  wore  golden  spurs;  squires 
alver  ones.  The  armour,  or  mail 
wsB  called  cAnin,  if  made  of  scale.! 
ornet-work  ;  or  plale,  if  in  small  me 
tal  piecPB.  The  Saxons  and,  Nor- 
nUDB uaed long speara.  The  Greeks 
threw  ihaira.  Speara  w»rE  6  VBrdo 
long,  andpikea  M  or  IB  feet  Mbrm 
were  oriftinally  duba,  uaed  by  CDval- 


,  and  fiuid  in  their  HutdlM.    Ill 
.Oman  awards  were  frum  30  to  3) 
icbea.    The  broad  Bwonl  and  cinw- 
!r  haa  lataly  bean  adopted. 
TiUeoD  aaya  the  Giryddyt.  (CeJu 
t  Oaula)  J9t^(*i>n,  and  /fomnnibid 
iken  poaaeaaion  of  ilifftrc-m  pun 
f  tlieae  ialanda  before  his  liiue. 
Gwyddl, »  Bryihon,  ■  RomanL 
AwanBhondybedd,ad7fywa]   , 
Ac   am   derfyn   Prydon,  ecm  ■ 

Ihrefi." 
Iiiab  little  reaeml)I«  Wd^    1W 
ftrat    Celu   were  progenr   ■>'  At 
'^'-ina,  and  tbeir  pfincc*  and  nolWI 
e  Curetea  and  Corybantta,  at 
Cowii,  and   Cowri-bann,  raaaMI 
nabtcs;  and  their  naine  OwnUn 
from  Owydd-lreea  or  abrWM,  w 
labilantsof  CoreslB. 
Aaron  Raachitl,  in  902,  booi  Ihtta 
Bagdai,  asiong  other  |a«aaiia,  lo 
ChBriemagne,   ■  clo^  of  cuiiout 
workmanahtp. 

inda  being  lakm  br  eaa- 

ram  propnetora,  and  ginn 

initana,    the    new    occupaola 
I   have   been   burnt    in   tbor 


'ceaaihlc.    A  bn, 


I    of    intradfra    in 

-jlony.      The  ancien 

generally  enclosed  frooi  filo 

Iter.   On  ila 

1.  rij'ivc  ^1^-^;  them  bcinn 

[he  ballium.  Within  the  aecond  «all 
were  aparlmentB  and  ston'houaca  for 
the  garrison,  and  a  citadel  or  kM 
placed  on  a  high  mound  for  furtotf 
Btcuritvi  and  there  often  werosali- 
Beyoodlb* 
-  watch- 


n  il,  acroM  the  moM, 
ywbridae  raised  inwaidlT- 
ftrongh  the 


u*na  secured  by  gales,  with  a  poa- 
derous  grating,  or  pilrlFtllli^  irtuck 
waa  raiaed  or  let  down  by  oaa 
chains  running  OTel  pulley*.  Iva 
walla  wore  fiirlher  proteoted  by  bat- 
tlements Btid  towera,  and  by  kiMi- 
hotea,  10  tlr«  arrows  ikroa^.  ill 
Ihe  wnlla  were  9  or  10  (eel  thick,  b«t  | 
ihoaeof  ihe  keep  were  15  or  20 
without  artillery,  tliejr  aoeme 

Bpproachnble,  and  likely  lo  aim .    , 

only  liotn  want  of  pnmaiaiia.    I* 


ARMS,  CUSTOMS,  &c 
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leeurepart,  there  were  vaults 
B  security  of  prisoners.  Pro- 
some  of  them  were  first  con- 
sd  by  the  Romans,  and  others 
time  of  Alfred  ;  but  the  sys- 
Eogland  was  carried  to  per- 
;  by  the  Normans. 

lers  were  a  formidable  part  of 
cient  armies,  and  the  use  of 
w  seems  to  have  been  known 
aations,  when  first  discovered, 
cythians  were  the  best  ancient 
s,  and  the  English  among  the 
ns.  The  victories  of  Cressy, 
jrs,  and  Agincourt  were  chiefly 

by  the  English  archers.  Ro- 
xmI  shot  a  full  mile ;  and,  ac- 
g  to  his  bard,  a  north-country 
^as  equal  to  two  statute  ones. 
Scythian  bow  was  of  horn, 
nglish  long-bow  was  6  feet  6, 
ley  were  made  of  steel  and 

Arrows  were  from  3  to  5  feet, 
iras  used  by  the  E^nglish,  and 
feathered,  two  of  the  fledges 

and  one  black.  The  heads 
ron  or  brass,  with  light  steel 
,  and  small  barbs.  The  strings 
of  gut,  or  hide,  or  hemp.  A 
of  arrows  was  24 ;  and  the 

was  armed  with  a  maul  and 
;er.  The  English  archers  drew 

ear  steadily.  A  furlong  was 
itance  of  the  butt,  in  shooting 
rks.  The  Parthians,  and  other 
B,  had  horse  archers. 

usual  ran^e  of  the  long-bow 
cm  3000  to  4000  yards.  Robin 
and  Little  John  shot  twice 
istance.  They  could  shoot  six 
I  in  two  minutes.  The  length 
bow  was  six  fc-et,  of  the  arrow 
•  three.  They  were  of  yew  or 
Cross-bows  were  fixed  to  a 
of  iron  or  wood.  It  was  bent 
ever,  and  its  two  strings  were 
itged  by  a  trigger.  It  threw 
land  stones,  as  well  as  arrows. 
igewas  150  yards. 

ing  the  ancients  the  balista 
rged  atones,  and  the  catapulta 
■.  They  were  equivalent  to 
ry.  The  catapulta  throw  ar- 
half  a  mile,  and  the  balista, 
I  of  200  or  300  weight. 

mftdcnsed  by  archers,  in  trials 
\L  was  called  a  popinjay,  be- 
nke  a  parrot  Archers  used 
I0W8,  or  yew  or  steel ;  others 
roM-bow-nien,  who  fired  quar- 
▼ai.ni  15 


rels,  or  darts  and  stones.  Bowyen 
made  bows,  and  fletchers  arrows 
and  darts. 

The  composition  of  gunpowder  is 
said  to  be  concealed  in  the  works  of 
Roger  Bacon;  and  he  had  correct 
notions  of  the  radiation  of  li^ht,  if 
he  did  not  invent  spect^les.  His  reA^ 
soning  powers  did  not,  however,  en- 
able  him  to  discard  the  elixir  vite,  the 
philosopher's  stone,  and  astrology. 

Robins  says,  that  no  field-piece 
should  be  loaded  with  more  powder 
than  a  fifth  or  sixth  weight  of  its 
ball;  nor  any  battering-piece  with 
more  than  a  third. 

The  velocity  of  the  explosion  of 
gunpowder,  fired  alone  from  a  can- 
non, is  7000  feet  per  second  ;  and,  at 
the  moment  of  explosion,  four  times 
greater.  Cannon-balls  go  farthest 
at  an  elevation  of  30°,  and  less  as 
the  ball  is  less. 

Cannon  were  used  at  Quesnoy,  or 
Cressy,  perhaps  before,  and  called 
bumbarcu. 

The  largest  known  piece  of  ordi- 
nance is  of  brass,  cast  in  1686,  at 
Bcijapour,  by  Aulem  Geer.  It  is  14 
feet  1  inch  long,  and  28  inches  bore, 
and  equal  to  a  l)all  of  2600  lbs. 

13-inch  mortars  range  2}  milos, 
and  weigh  82  cwt.,  are  5  feet  3  inches 
long,  and  take  a  charge  of  from  20 
to  ^Q  lbs.  of  powder :  10  inch  range 
2  miles ;  andf  8-inch,  1  mile,  2  feet  1 
inch  long,  with  2  lb.  2  oz.  of  powder ; 
13-inch,  in  the  land-service,  are  3  feet 
8  inches  long,  with  9  lb.  1  oz.  of 
powder;  68  lb.  shot  are  8  inches  in 
diameter,  with  9  lb.  of  powder,  and 
bore  4  inches ;  a  13-inch  shell  weighs 
198  lbs.,  and  is  charged  with  fif  lbs., 
of  powaer. 

The  Shrapnel  shell  is  a  bomb  filled 
with  balls,  and  a  lighted  fuse  to 
make  it  explode  before  it  reaches 
the  enemy,  when  the  bullets  sepa- 
rate, and  proceed  as  before. 

The  range  of  carcasses  is  abouttwo 
miles,  and  those  of  13-inch  diameter 
require  about  30  lbs.  of  powder. 

The  famous  floating  batteries  with 
which  Gibraltar  was  attacked  in 
178*2  were  the  scheme  of  D'Arcon,  a 
French  engineer.  There  were  10  of 
them,  and  they  resisted  the  heaviest 
shells  and  22-pound  shot,  but  tilti- 
mately  yielded  to  red-hol  tYiol. 


aiIILDllfa_*c._ 


nroa^  I  Kiew,  Ibrmtd  in  dw  kapli 
«f  tbe  buid,  bf  wUck  ika  -nbnatj, 
■I  axil,  ii  iDB«i«t^  tai  iha  Mm  m 

UtakMM  iuw*,  dB  hMly,  bone 


Perfcini's       , 

lhnn«60balli,ar41ba^p>9' . 

■nd  trota  100  to  1000  Uuikel  ball* 
per  minuie. 

Id  modeni  Mcticki,  ihe  boDow 
■qoin   is  pnfcrKtt   to   the    aoUd 

tl7  an  tiudud  by  canlr^. 

We  Gtanol  wowtar  ttwi  Ur^i  io 
readil)'  eaiue  mcD  lo  be  killed,  wfaeo 
It  ■ppeara,  od  ujlhoriif,  that  Charte* 
the  TEDtfa,  in  ■  ■inclB  7^"  gT>tifl»t 
Ml  rovaf  toate  br  &  itia-huDls,  md 
by  aKootini  3S2S  phearanu,  1376 
nrtridAei,  £SS  haree,  and  1632  rab- 
bjta.     In  all,  Ibis  royal  exemplHT  ie- 


Tuifca      '. 
Preach  RevolBlioo 
Alnoaa  Wart . 


KOMinBanKAc 

Severely  Woonded 
Puniiie  and  Siiflensg    ■ 


niMt  of  ihem .. 

than  bimeelf;  while  hia  | 
the  Dauphi 

eluding  more  pneasania 
than  fall  fadicr.  In  one  ye 

thtre    wen   killed,  iu  Fi 


ssr; 


■a  and  Aualria,  600,000 each;  Pnia- 
■a,  3H),000  i  Great  Briiain,  300,000  \ 
France,  650,000)  Spain,  1G0,0U0 ! 
Holland,  £0,000)  BeTaria,  60,000  { 
Turkey,  460,000;  Sweden  and  Na- 
ples, 40,000 ;  Denmark,  Portuea),  &c, 
35,000.  each. 

Il  ia  eatimaled  that,  in  the  laat 
4000  years,  iho  followTng  number  of 
the  human  race  have  perished  by 
Tiolent  deaths  in  the  Aeld  o(  battle, 
or  have  been  elaughtered  in  (he  aapk.- 
isg  of  cities:  During  the  linieof 
BncebuB,  tc, .  JMWion*  15 

Seeosths        .       , 


Alexander 
Bis  8ucc<iaMr* 
Jewish  Wars 
Romans  before  Casar   . 


HUliODs 

At  the  tale,  in  4000  ycaKOf  1 

000  per  aDnumi  or  aeren  tima 

pteseBt  muaber  of  The  species. 

.*.  For  vther  farlt  in  hi 

/OTTIHT 


•idata 


uBloau 


n  mnJ  Cb>o>oi 


BUILDINO  AND  ARCHITI 

TURR. 
The  Cyelopan  Stytt,  [torn  iti 
iraordinaiy  maenitudis  is  asci 
lo  the  early  Cyclops,  men,  ' 
tjom  ibeir  power,  prowessi 
mighty  works,  are  bclieacd  to  ' 
been  the  GianU  nod  Til  ana  of 
Sepluaginl  teraion  of  Isiiab; 
whose  deceaicd  monarchs  bet 
after  wards  the  sovereign  God 
Greece  and  Rome.  Thegeoeral 
racter  of  the  Cyclopean  style 
immenK  blocka  vnlhoul  cea 
though  the  walls  are  now  iinc 
from  smaller  aiaiMS,  which  fiUe 
the  inlcralicea,  having  diaappai 
Hamilton  divides  Ihe  alylc  into 
pras :— The  Jlrjf,  or  oldeal,  is 
used  at  Tiryne  and  MyceniB,  coi 
ine  of  blocks  of  various  siia 
whieh  the  inteislires  are  or 
filled  op  with  small  atones. 
iietmden  aa  at  lulls  and  Delp 
niarked  by  poly^nal  stones,  * 
nciertheleaa  fit  into  each  Dlhet 
great  nicely.  In  this  etylc  iluav 
luraes.    The  third  Ufk,  ■ 


the  Phocion  cilie 


guiahcd  by  the  wotfc  b 


t  -■ 


Bl/ILDING,  &c. 
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and  the  Btones,  though  of 
uneuiiai  rize,  being  of  the  same 
heifnL  The  fourth  and  youngest 
•tyle,  prescntA  horizontal  courses  of 
maaonrv,  not  always  of  the  same 
bcighc,  out  formed  of  etoncH,  wliich 
were  all  Rectangular.  This  style 
was  chic-fly  confined  to  Atrico.  Pliny 
lays,  that  the  Cyclops  were  the  i7i- 
ttntorMof  the  fortifications  of  towns, 
and  also  of  towers.  Sir  William 
Gell  adds,  that  Tiryns  is  the  best 
^)ccimcn  of  the  niiliturv  architecture 
of  tile  heroick  agf-s.  llumer  cnlia  it 
the  well-walled  Tirynthus,  co  that 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  the 
present  ruins  are  those  of  the  citadel, 
which  existed  in  the  time  of  the  po<'t, 
and  was  built  about  1379  bt-fore 
Christ,  by  Pnetus. — yusbrooke. 


The  Gate  of  the  T^ions,  at  M  vceno», 
is  Cyclopean.  Earipides  calls  My- 
cena?  a  Cyclopean  city ;  and  Ho- 
mer mentions  it  among  those  which 


races,  which  wind  up  n  hill,  and  were 
defended  by  walls,  st^iinn  towtTs  be- 
ing placed  at  the  aiigU .«,  and  at  the 
distance  of  about  every  iM)  fu-i  in  tne 
straight  walls.    Trcr  ( 'ueri,  the  most 

f>erfect  of  the  British  fortnsso,  is  in 
ike  manner  a  hill  terraced  and  hoop- 
ed with  walls;  and  tht.'  Little  Do- 
ward,  near  Monmouth,  has  liie  wind- 
ing ascnit,  and  f:irth  works  of  founda- 
tions at  top,  similar  to  Myccmr.  The 
ancient  Irish  fort,  eallrd  liursloip,  is 
also  a  succession  of  ti  rracfs.  The 
Cyclopeon  manmry  was  not,  how- 
ever, limited  to  (inrce.  Two  fine 
specimens  occtir  in  Italy,  at  Ansido- 
nia  and  ^>:ltu^nia,  towns  anteriour  to 
Rome,  and  at  the  Old  I^ycosures  in 
Arcadia,  whencf  issutd  all  the  colo- 
nies of  Italy.  We  may  see  the  reli- 
gious stylf  <  if  architecture,  belonging 
to  the  Cyclopean  nge,  in  the  fine  re- 
mains at  Salset,  Rli'phanta,  Canora, 
and  Illoura.    They  are  caverns  cut 


to  be  the  work  of  the  Cyclops,  who 
built  the  walls  of  Tiryns  for  PraMus. 
And  the  lions  are  the  only  existing 
specimen  of  the  sculpture  of  the  he- 
roick ages.  They  have  not  the  tails 
of  lions,  a  circumstance  observable 

also  in  the  sculptures  of  Persrpolis,    by  massy  grandeur.    It  simiily  con- 
where  animals  very  like  thos<' of  My-   sists  of  enormous  blocks,  thick  co 


like  capitals.  The  sides  arc  filled 
with  bas-reliefs,  so  prominent  that 
they  are  joined  to  the  rock  only  by 
the  back.  Many  of  the  figures  arc 
colossal. 

Egyptian  architecture  astonishes 


cena?  are  represented,  as  w-ell  as  lions, 
irho  have  the  tail  natural  to  tlieir 


lumns,   walls    narrowing  upwanls, 
with  immense  impending  cornices, 


species.     The  Cyclops  were   wor-   but  no  pefliments,  because,  n sit  never 


shippers  of  fire,  Vulcan,  and  the  .Sun ; 
and  the  lion  may  have  been  the  na- 
tional svmbol. 

The  Cyclopean  gate  of  Myceiias 
aflbrds  a  perfect  commentary  upon 


rains  in  Egypt,  there  was  no  neces- 
sity fur  these,  or  roofs.  It  improved 
the  Cyclopean. 

The  earliest  Egyptian  column  was 

, ,_ ..^  ..,_..   simpiv  a  stalk  of  the  lotus,  topped  by 

passages  o(  scripture.  The  nmrSets  j  its  cafix.  The  lotus  is  the  ornament 
were  held  in  tiu-se  places:  "And  [which  reigned  every  where;  and  it 
bere,*'  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  we  see  the  |  is  interlaced  with  infinite  grace  in  the 
origin  of' the  vicinity  between  the   volutesof  the  lonick  and  Composite 


fomm,  Senate-house,  and  basilica." 
"  Either  the  Britons,"  says  Dr.  Pos- 
brook,  "invented  modes  of  fortifica- 
tion for  them.selves,  or  copied  from 
others."  That  the  Cyclops  were 
Celts  is  certain  ;  and  it  appears  that 
the  postern  gate  of  Mycenue  is  in  the 


capitals.  In  short,  the  caliz  of  a 
flower  aliove  a  bundle  of  its  stalks 
suggested  the  form  of  the  column, 
base,  and  capital.  All  the  ornaments 
are  heavy  in  the  execution,  and  offer 
no  repose  to  the  eye.  The  Egyptians 
worshipped  every  divinity  but  the 


form  of  one  of  theTrilithons  of  Stone-   graces :  every  thing  was  upon  a  grand 


henge:  and  that  the  Cyclops  wor 
flipped  the  Sun,  whose  temple  in 
Bniain,  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  is 
that  celebrated  remain.  Tlie  .Acro- 
polis of  Mycenn  ii  marked  by  tcr- 


scale,  suiteii  only  to  cods  and  kings. 
Therefore,  their  buildintrs  are  espe- 
cially characterized  by  forests  of  co- 
lumns, avenues  of  sphinxes,  lions,  ot 
rams,  all  colossal ;  large  moWa,  w\xVv 


_\ 


BPtLU^Na.  Ac 


i*k^  nU-mT*.  jinceded  |  lliojr  ve,  tl 


jtai%.  mniH  conu  to : 

bodies,  ID  ««  llioB  htMT  were  fO- 

CEhrca,  IP  plm* 
odBlioaoi  ihcfT 


Ban  MO  nnr^  mbMlK  bx 
_ua»r.    Aflar  ihifc  !•  oo»  or  — ~- 
■MtRnOoi  NeUialbaleni^ii 
couinsof  ■  luce  coort  ot  ■Bit 

fewul  an  initennaM  tampta. 
er  M  not  nrj  \t§»,  Hid  lb< 
no  ■onlpiim  is  ii(  or,  at  laa  . 
IhMB  i*.  II  ia  of  aooM  bMM,  bM  amr 
oftbahaawDScMo.  ill  IIM  foitlur 
and  of  tba  aoli-unp^  aro  a  awl  of 
winaa  ol  the  ia^t  of  tha  templa, 
aodna  walk  taCtf  diaUot  from  aaota 
olbs  aa  ua  Ibe  braadlha  at  (be 
(Nirfaliaiia  at  ihe  walla  ct  lb*  tem- 
irifs  ami  ihsr  an  ao  bnill  aa  U  iodine 
wwaida  aach  mhar.  OntbtMWslli 
are  cul  T(T]r  large  figare*)  moeli  like 
the  Etruacan  and  Grecian  wocks. 
Strabo  joins  wilb  Herodolos  in  aey- 
ing,  ibai  die  Egyptiuta  and  Phoni- 


un,  made  in  the  i . 

BuimniL     Th«  Icnmn  an  ihe  btal 

^ruled,  and  the  mott  qufious.   A 

Aoar  oppiL  Id  thr  easi  lead*  lo  a  eal- 

iery  aupported  by  eol^iw  or  pilaa- 


Tbeae  walla,  from  W „ 

abnt  npoo  [nng  alblertaiMan  aUej^ 
Mffnin  aline  in  /  aquare  room,  *»- 
poned  by  pillan>.  In  tho  upper  gal- 
lerf  are  bai-reliefs,  or  piiatinn  on 
BDbjecIE  relaung  la  Ibe  runural  ccH- 
lonica ;  and  every  graiio  hnda  Qcil 
g  paini«d  in  a  jenciful  manner. 
Every  grolto  roniaiu mealed  with  iba 
■■  •  large  door.  Tbi*  Ltada 
!!saiun  nf  (jnllchH,  iiilh 
in  Uuih  ?idea.  One  of 
iheso  caniBins  ihc  actual  Hrtapbi' 
gus,  in  vhicb  vnu  placed  the  muoiBiy 


Denon  givea  ihe  gonfta!  plan  oT 
(be  greal  templea  :  1.  An  evenue  of 
■phinxea,  2.  Two  coloa^nl  figures 
on  each  aideofa  gateway.formedhy 
inrnieose  lowen  of  irurKaled^pyra- 
mida,  with  overh anting  cornices.  3. 
Thia  gateway  led  into  a  court  fuD  of 
coiumna,  and  chamb»ii  round  the 
walls.    4.  Passing  scroas   ihia,  Ihe 

full  of  columns,  lhruu||b  gslewayb, 
om  amentcd  with  Foloeaalfigurts  and 


efatisgleM 


6.  In 


,  inthoat  bght,  consiai 

„.B«a»TBl«dbloclt.    Oni  .. 

Ihani,  at  tha  tample  of  Laiona,'  was 
71  bet  bratd  in  iroat,  carved  out  of 
,  and  roofed  by 


Orooctlt  Umn  tbe  mounifiiaa  of  Ara 
Ka  a  rack  SO  cabin  broad,  and  160 
lone.  ttwadolOB  mention*  one  more 
flian  ID  cabiu  brood  and  15  long, 
Mnrend  from  Elephania  by  a  jour- 
ney oTm  day*.  Tbe  general  nJe  for 
deienninias  tbe   aga  of  Egyptian 


ofakiog.    lire.- ,   . 

which  is  tb«  royal  efligy.  Tbegnnd 
poini  of  noliee,  however,  in  ihiM 
roulerraina,  i>  the  ftnoo  puniop- 
They  Bihibit  all  ibe  aria  oiT  dvilia- 
which  then  exiaieS  in  SnK 
as  relate  to  mBnuTaetnia  ■> 
tigriciiliiire,  aaddlary,  ca^i^e%pal- 
>  for  iraoJe,  rsnuciqi^ 
ig,  Gahin^  maicbM  tf 
troops,  puniahnienle  ia  nae,  lUiaiM 
inslnimenlB,  habita  and  flunitan 


of  himarlf  and  'hiawlfc,  30  eali" 
higfa,  and  of  his  children  30. 

How  Ihe  Eeypliane  and  Cycto- 
peans  moved  and  formed  each  Wt- 
pcndoue  masBca  has  hcen  often  t 
subject  of  doubt  and  admiracioD,  bat 
ibr  prindples  of  mechanidta  are  1^ 
and  simple.  Plumb-Bnes,  andwbaoi 
and  ailee,  and  levera  are  meaOBKm 
in  all  contemportry  writjnga. 

The  Pyramida  of  Eayp(ba*aba« 
opened  wilbin  thaae  low  vaat^  k«l 


«t^MtiBrp«tuaIvdiMO*e*ri  be- 

Itiinfcn-to  iha^fiMt  Fnuniit,  66 
tMhftt.  laaBimperMuniber.SS 
M^  18  ai^  irOA  tWc,  > 


MNtnied  the  Meond  pvnmid  of 
OhMMM,  and  famd  t  ehamba,  46 
ta  by  W  nrf  M  UtLwith  ■  wr- 
«|hHd%  and  an  inaenptiaB  certify 
biilMtillud bMB  opeMd br  Kk- 
fciiam  L  na  iTsat  prramid  la  S43 
tai  bighfUd  iha  Hcood,  UZ  bet 


— _ ,ji  oTTpMunbul,  in  No- 
ll^ ia  cat  out  of  Ae  aolid  rack,  and 
if  fBal  dioMMioM-  Baltoiii  mmd 
iiit4onlaaaal  flgnma  9  fanliigh, 
S  bat  amaa  the  riMuUm,  the  ilea 
TfeM  and  tba  aar  abna  a  yaid. 

Ika  quM  BntdU  and  Iiali«B  u- 
iWaWM  dao  due  ool  Aa  gmi 
Maaii  awJ  faandttttit  wa>  acalp- 
lm«  toM  tha  aoU  tod,  dia  »■ 
Wa(  PDt  on  br  naaovrj.  Sioo 
■M  tMak  l^fpl  ua  bMtt  fiiitad  lij 
■an  Mwona  aBtinMriaii  iMvdloa, 
MrtMlul*  br  M-CalliMd,  aad  Uat- 
%br  M.  ChamftJUau,  a  ^ileman 


afeMnib-raiJt  noanllr  cartitjiiia  no- 
lUac  mm  Iban  Ihe  nam*  of  tl.r 
MsanetMV  and  tba  local  andwm' 
fttwj  obwct  br  wUehit  waa  an  ua 


Iwhltectnt^  tba  IWan,  IJorlck, 


jnBT,  ana  uivhh 

Sci^la),  eubibtlf  a  diameter; 
iMU  aavM  muutera,  and  the 
piiwpj  ia  •  tmtk  man,  and  the 

Uw  VA,  dw  mtabtatuts  S,  the 

|Ma  1 1  ma  capital  TO  mipntea. 

,  jKAaC««fiMitacrdw,lbeb«shl 


capital  TQ  m  in.  til,  iba  baaa  3Q  am 

In  tba  Dorick  order,  the  baas  ia  B 
ioutei,  the  pedeatd  1  diameter  3S 
liiratea,  the  comiea  16  minnM,  (ha 
lae  3  mioBtM,  the  ■baft*  T  diame- 
.jn,  the  ca^lsl  30  nunutea,  the 
architrave  3U^  UM  6ieH  4Is  aaa  tba 
->niic«4B. 

In  a  Doridi  coltiian,  the  beialit  ol 
.  .ebaae,  ahafi,  and  capital,  >■  16  mo- 
dnlea;  the  eniablBiure  over  the  Gajri- 


tal  ia  4  modulea,  I  for  the  arcbitraTe, 
I|  for  the  fnen,  and  It  for  the  cor- 
nice. The  baae  ia  one  module  and  . 
the  capital  31  minulea. 

The  ipbal  omameDta,  like  lam'a 
bonia,  in  the  lonick,  Connthian,  and 
Compoait^  are  called  Valuta.  Ca- 
tjalyde*,  (o  anppnn  entalilatnrel, 
warefigureairfCanaa  wobmo,  taken 
the  city  of  Carta,  bjr  tbt 
Men  are  called  Atlan- 


•ceodinf ,  the  parts  of  a  colaDB 
the  plinth,  the  lenii^  the  bead, 


the  abaena,  tlu  filet,  the  arebitiaTi^ 


Corinthjan,  Tuaean,  or  CompOMIe 
orders.    A  pillar  is  a  detached  ool- 


niabed  one-MXihorS-lStl 

ler,  comneiuiiig  aboot  an»-tfaiid  cf 
the  hnght. 


Effnlian  nudulca  u*  tba  htifki 
of  theloni^  colunn,  and  41  iaiha 
entablature.  The  capital  ia  31  mut- 
utea^  and  the  baae  30  minulM.  In 
the  enlabliCure,  the  architrave  ia  ^ 
the  fiieie  3,  iha  cotnke  4. 

"nie  Suon  eijile  ia  known  br  the 
circular  arch,  and  iha  Oothid  br 
the  pointed  aieh,  diber  aiacla  or 
tknid. 

A  well-proporlioDad  lOOm  if  ■ 
braadth  aiM  •  halt. 


BDiLPma,**!. 


BabeL  or  Baalbd,  wu  s  lofty  |  molisbBd  IW  loR)- 
Wmple  baill  »t  Babylon,  by  Bdos,  AlexuidCT  bwa  v 
bolh  BB  in  obiiervitory,  »nd  »  lem-    employed  IftOOO  in 


lower.     In  3K 
le-bnik  it,  KM 


pie  or  tbe  Sun.    Il  reiosiL , 

BiiBience,  under  ihe  name  of  Bit*  j 
Ninirad,  end  hss  b«m  imply  do- 
icribtil  by  Rich  ond  Porter.  Ii  wi» 
Ibrmed  o(  9  iiqu*™  (pwets,  one  oo 
the  other,  6t»  feel  hieh,  «Jid  Ihe 
Bune  at  each  mde  of  iiB  base.  Late- 
ly u*  huighi  waa  160  feel,  and  the 
reoda,  between  every  3  or  4  Inycra  of 
biwk,  were  perfectly  fteah,  whde  ine 
brick  ■eems  to  be  calcined  by  Gie. 
B^ylon  continued,  for  2000  years 


'  the  world,  a 


splendid  cily : 
eianderfoondii 
'326  B.  C.  ll decayed  on 
the  building  of  Bagdat  by  the  Ca- 
liphs, aa  belter  ailualed  for  inter- 
couiw,  in  760  A.  D.  Accordingio 
the  Jcwiah  annala,  it  waa  huili  M34 
B.C.,  beautified  nndcnlargcdinSlBO, 
by  Semiramia,  who  led  from  it  her 

-I_: f-11  ^^tl^^^       Tkn  17.,intiTfl- 


and  ISO  feel  broad,  croaainB  each 
other  at  righl  miglcFj  heaidea  4  halr- 
atreeiB,  «»  feel  wide,  fncine 
walla,  in  delacbc-d  hon■e^  with 
dcna  and   plea) 


ud  draw  off  ill 

, at  in  660  mira  ttut,  J»- 

rome  dooribea  it  H  ilaagMd. 
The  palace  of  ih*  kinn  of  B^ 
n  ia  Btill  io  called  by  the  natira^ 
iderl 

walla  ate  6  feel  thidt,  one  'wiihii 

■other,  and  Birengihened  with  bW- 

eaaei,    Tliers  ia  aico  anolhar  o- 

naire  ruin,  called  ^mram,  ihiaa 

quartera  of  a  mile  long,  and  balT  a 

'   broad,  which  riaea  50  or  60  GmI 

e  tbelcvet  oflheplain.    A 

9  ia  called  ihe  Muljdiht,  « 

the  lower  of  Bclua;  the  aidet  — 
from  2U0  lo  160  yard*,  and  the  ^reaiDt 
'leration  ia  141  feel.  The  tnina  era 
.mmenae,  conaiBling  of  pottery,  ni- 
rifled  brick,  bitumen,  &c-  Anotha 
-uin  or  tower,  aix  ntilea  aoulh- 
d(  Uellah,  ia  called  the  Bin 

762  yard'a  round,  i 
-      1,  198  fwt  — 


e^  with  EB 
.  ^.jundB.      Tl . 

, _     ..       thii^k.  and   370 

ligh.  So  aaya  Hrrodolui 
ithcr  ancicnlB.  but  ibc  whole 
>o  exBgeeraled,  fn 


,-e3?. 


"llmliBl*ltav. 


high  la  Si.  PkuI'b. 

The  palace,  the  himiing  Bsrdcria. 
the  attiiiciBl  lake  40  niilea  equare  and 
6  falhomadeep,  as  well  ae  the  temple 
of  BeUiB,  or  Haal,  with  a  goldct  — 
age,  40  feet  high,  vnlucd  at  31 
Hona  Blerling,  all  soronr  of  e». 
exaggeration.  In  540  B.  C.  i1 
beaiegcd  by  Cyrua,  but  heme  pro- 
Tiaioned  for  20  years,  be  bloffkoded 


™h. 


If  bnck-wotk,  37  feel 
tier  ihia  or  the  former  ii 
if  Belui,  »eemB  uncci- 
ia  anoiber  mound,  wi:k 


The  three  former  buildinga  are  oB  j 
^Bslrni  bonk,  and  the  Bin  | 
fiiiKmd  on  the  weslem  aide  of  th>     ' 

ThcBP  vast  remain!  lie  on  the  bant 
of  the  EuphratCB,  norih  of  the  Gril- 
lage of  Hellah,  9  mile*  from  Bo- 
'  iwil,  and  48  from  Bagdal  i  and,  tot 
;eir  age,  are  wonde-fully  preaerwi 
The  walls  of  Babylon  were  46 
ilea  round,  which,  when  ibe  diy 


Nnbonaflaer,  one  of  ihc  king^  an* 
the  Bih  Olympiad,  filh  of  Rome,  at 
74a  B,  C, 

the  Bohylonians,     In  Slfl,  under  Db- 


100  BBieB  and  walla  were  desltoy- 
.    In  47R  XerIP^Bflc^  hia  defeat 

Greece,  passed  through  Babylon, 
d.  III  recruit  his  tteisutes,  plun- 
rod  Ihe  lemple  of  Bclua,  and  de- 


a,  wna  647  Rngliah  feel  long,  91 
tiroad,  and  64  hiBh.  measu  ' 
rnrding  to  Bishop  Wilkinj 


a*  much  aa  iIm 

j  Hiliemia. 

The  wall  which  aeparolea  CblM 
I  from  Tortary,  hrs  been  built  fiiU  two 


127  columns,  60  fi;et  hiffh,  to  support 
the  roof.    It  was  220  years  building. 

The  largest  of  the  pyramids  is  481 
feet  high,  and  693  feet  on  the  sides ; 
its  base  covers  1 L  acres.  The  stones 
are  above  'SO  feet  in  lengtli,  and  the 


now    doserlvd 
miles  distant. 

The  Temple  of  Bnalbeck,  in  Svria, 
was  famous  for  its  devotion  to  Baal, 
or  the  Sun,  but  is  now  in  ruins.  The 
outer  court,  covered  with  architec- 


lajrers  arc  20S;  360,000  men  were    mml  ruins,  is  180  fwt  in  diameter. 

employed  in  its  erection.  ,  There  is  tlicn  a  square  of  350  feet, 

The  labyrinth  of  Ecypt  contained  !  and,  on  its  we^t  aide,  six  enormous 

3000  chambers,  and  12  halls.  columns,  the  pcriHtylc  of  the  grand 

Thebes,  in  Egvpt,  presents  ruins    t^"iP>''  "^--A^-  'I!  ""r?^'''''-- nlif i 
27  miles  round     It  had  100  gates.       >'"""'^'  °"^  '  ^  ^'C*?;,.  o^'"'T  '^  ""^^^  I 


gates 

Carthago  was  25  miles  round. 

Athens  was  25  miles  round,  and 
contained  25,000  citizens,  and  400,- 
000  slaves. 

The  temple  of  Dclphos  was  so  rich 
in  donaliooa,  that  it  was  once  plun- 


smailer  temple,  with  21  columns,  15 
feet  roun<l,  and  44  high.  The  stones 
of  the  walls  are  30  feet  long  and  9 
deep,  and  three  arc  58  feet  long  and 
12  deep. 

Catacombs  arc  largo  vaults,  with 
galleries   and  c     ubcrt,  ia  yiVi\cVv 


!| 


li 


^ BUILDING,  Ac ^1 

tbouMDd  year%  and  ii  supposed  to  dered  of  10,000  talents,  or  2  i  mil- 

be  upwaras  of  1200  miles  in  length :  lions  sterling ;  and  Nero  carried  from 

its  height  varies  according  to  the  it  500  statues, 

circumstancesof  thesurfaee.  Where  ^he  walls  of  Rome  were  13  miles, 

one  of  as  contrived  to  get  to  the  top  „,     ,        ,     ^  «  i          •    m       i 

h  was  upwards  of  30  f?cl  high,  and  ,  The  length  of  Solomon  8 Jempla 

about  24  broad.    The  foundation  is  ^^}  between   the  years  1014  and 

laid  upon  large  square  stones;  the  1005,  was  60  cubits,  or  107  feet,  the 

superstructure  is  brick;  the  centre  is  ^^'a^^^^ii^  «'  3b  feet,  and  the  height 

ikmd  of  mortar,  covered  with  flag-  30  or  54  feet.    The  porch  w-as  20 

•lones.    A  parapet  of  no  ordinary  p"^'^*^,.?';  3b    »eet   long,   and    the 

strength  runs  on  each  side  of  an  em-  breadth  10  cubits  or  13  feel. 

battled  wall.     If  we  consider  that  The  Temple  of  Solomon,  though 

this    immense    fabrirk    covers  the  extolled  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 

widest  rivers,  on  arches  of  propor-  ancient  world,  did  not  surpass  our 

tionatc  size,  or,  in   the  same  form,  larger  sort  of  private  house's.    The 

ronnects  mountains  together,  occa-  generality  of  the  habitations  then, 

sionally  ascending  the  highest  hills,  were  probably  no  better  than  what 

or  descending  into  the  detjHSit  vales,  wc  call  huts,  or  cottages. — Smith's 

tlie  most  active  powers  ot  iinagina-  MiehaclU. 

twn  will  be  required  to  realize  this  ^he  Temple  of  Ephesus,  in  which 
effort  of  man!  In  every  situation,  ^^^^^  ^  „,^,;„  ^^^^J^  in  ^^^  ^ 
however,  the  passage  along  It .-.  easy  p,.„,ing  a  female  with  many  paps,  I 
and  unmterruptf^;  and  it  servca  as  ^^^  de<iicated  to  Diana,  an/relmilt  ' 
amibtary  way  from  one  end  of  the  g^..^^  ,i„,,.g  ,„  y^^  ^j^^  ^^y  Alex- 
kingdom  to  the  other.  At  proper  ^^^^^  ^^.^g  t^^^n,  it  was  burnt  by  an  : 
intervals  there  are  strong  towers  j^eendiary.  To  rebuild  it  employwl  1 
placed,  from  whenctf  signals  are  re-  220  years.  It  was  42,-)  fert  long,  and  ' 
peated,  and  an  alarm  may  be  com-  225  broad,  supported  by  127  columns, 
municated  to  the  most  distant  parts  ^  f^^^  ^igh,  furnished  by  princes,  and 
of  the  empire,  wnth  the  expedition  euriously  sculptured,  each  weighing 
of  the  tclcgmph.-.ViifaWn^ry.  j-q  j^n/  of  Parian  marble.  Inter- 
Ninevah  was  15  miles  by  9,  and  nally  it  was  decorated  with  gold, 
40  round,  wiih  walls  100  feet  hu;h,  paintings,  and  statues  by  the  great 
and  thick  enough  for  three  chariots  masters — Scupas,  Apclles,  Praxi- 
tbreast.  teles,  Parrhasius,  and  the  female 
Babvlon  was  60  miles  within  the  Timarete.  The  priests  were  emas- 
walK  which  were  76  feet  thick,  and  culated,  and  the  sacred  virgins  were 
3U0  high,  with  100  brazen  gates.  of  the  hichest  birth.  It  was  finally 
^  *  ,  ^.  *  ,.  destroyed  bv  the  Goths  in  2li0.  The 
The  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus  rp^^.,^  j^  |3qq  f^nit^i^^d  the  over- 
M  425  feet  long  and  200  broad,  with  th^^  ^f  .n   jt^  edifices,  and  it  is 

for    Ajasoleck,   two 


1 1 
.4 


I  ■ 


I" 
I' 


•  I 


I 


tbor  binary,  «en  ■«— if^u-j 
dt]N»:i  tin  lieML     Tha  C;;:.,-m 

C.aDdibepneiieeqiptsri  ij  M 
n  eoDiined  bjr  Uwm,  far  ni  Iej 
3  oi  ¥XU  yon.    They  emi    ' 
lU  bodin,  iDd,  oader  i>c  m 
of  lupmaiisii,  pNnand  ib 
long  endanncc.    Ttwir  cat; 
wi-re    eonttA   wilh    paioi 
(reuw,  tbouund*  of  wtuA 


^»^^\mm^^mmm 


&e-iimikof  «.  io  L«d«.or  lb.  ™  OiS^.35  rtSST" K 

njo^  p.r«  b*en  'l^Uyedfrr  «nc.«.  ^  „,,„,&«  Id  to  in  «  Fm 
ot-JKU.  of  .Tjnoe;  lod  ...■.ih.-r  :  ^y^  ^  hoiJ  Vh«M|  m1 
upcnuuon   led  ihe  phyn-"-  ■■'  -    -      -       ■ 

Eiu  ipe,  for  KTUtl  agt^  to  ; 
muni-Hies  u  ■  mcdicinu 
Rome  also  hai  ils  eauci, 
VBII  eilnDI;  uid  Piiis  ari 
CUM  bavG  oibcra,  bai 


to  inilulge  ID  It,  tvury 

■rehittcluic    and    ol.. 

ciuiu-d.  The  publick  balbt  had  5  .  idBpied  by  [hi 
orC  apirlmcmarordreafineanduD- '  (urp  and  fuaciions  of  ihe  dnlits- 
drvamiif^  and  they  were  cnllrd  ,  Thoae  of  Jupicet  Fulminaiu,  Ca- 
Tbcrme.  In  Rome,  there  were  856  ,  lum.  ihe  Suti,  Moon,  add  Dma-Fi- 
publick  hatha :  ainple  onea  of  which  ,  diu^  wore  uncovered.    The  templa 


niodalelFOO  pcnona  at 

once.      The  Hahomedans  consider 
frequent  baihin;  aa  a  relifjioua  duly, 


healthy  a 


the  religion  thai  enfoicee 
duty.  A  clran  sVin  ia  bb 
a  health  aa  food,  or  lungs, 


Twelve  ([Teat  roads  divprgrd  from 
ancienl  Rome,  and  Bpnad  all  over 
ihe  empire,  there  beinn  12  bronehes 
near  the  city,  atid  IH  oihtTB  in  Italy. 
Nspolenn'a  great  road  nver  Mount 
Ccnia  duelinea  1  inch  in  20;  and  that 
over  the  Simplon,  made  in  1906,  de- 
clinN  1  in  39.    Ii  has  *evgr*l  tnn- 


lof  MincrvB,  Han,  and  Hercalea, 
wen  of  the  Doiich  order,  whidi  auii- 
cd  the  robust  virlne  of  thew  divini- 
The  Corinlbian  waa  emplon^ 
___  'enus.  Flora,  Praaeraiiu^  and 
Ihe  aqualick  Nvmphs.  Ttw  loniek 
waa  used  in  Ibr  lemplw  of  JnM^ 
Diana  ard  Bacchus,  aai  jual  Bkii- 
lure  of  elegance  and  m^teaty. 

The  first  habiutifKi  of  mankind 
were  cobina,  grolioesj  or  eavia.  Ta^ 
gil  aays,  that  before  Troy  w 
^smesn  citadela  existed,  r — 


tdela  existed,  m 
...  the  bottoms  of  Tsllcys. 
these  early  cgTem-dwetlinn  eij 
iBpica,    in   Sicily;    and,  bnin^ 


'orksol 


11  lillie  removed  ftmn  ■ 

anliquity.  Oellki,BOD-. 

ivented  mud-building*, 


Si^wiM  tkMB  Sob  Ik. 


HWer,  HillgM  IMMDM  tbM  ■O-OMI 

Da  >t  Some,  PonqMii,  and  Hweila- 
■DID,  da«r^  evn  of  martilai  btre  It 
ap  and  bottom  pirati,  whiek  toiB 


Town*  otigiaallr  were  fartrwMi, 
i>  which  nutickB  ratind  wiih  that 
latllt^  wbeu  ihere  wu  dangar  from 
1  lia  incunion  of  enemka. 

The  Caabt,  now  tb*  Templa  of 
Mecca,  waa  tha  aocigat  TWipla  01 
Lha  Arab*,  with  360  idoli,  oaa  (en 
cyeiy  dagn«^  and  tha  MataeoTHob^ 
«ith  aareo  aiTowi  fbr  dia  planMa. 
Thii  woiahip  wu  MUblithad  bj 
4aba,  tha  ajahlh  from  Noah,  who 
.  ailed  himaaUSamnt  of  tha  Suii,Bad 
rai  iSiiiiaiiuiiiiwhichonoaaittndcd 
rref  Aaa.  "nttj  ball  tempba  to 
ha  ttyea  planeta;  the  IS  aigHuaiid 
A  principal  oonatdlttMna.  Tbaf 
i(i«ennced  tha  Book  of  8al^  who 
iJTided  the  lodiack,  twigAt  tM  aa- 
)iecU,  aaaigDed  tha  lirtaM  of  tha 
ilaaet*.  Ac  Job  waa  of  thii  oonn- 
ry,  and  the  chief  race  of  thair  kinsa 
1FBB  called  Tabba.  Htnee,  in  Jm, 
he  refereocei  to  Arctuni^  me  Plai- 
idn,  Ac.  It  XI  new  called  Kt  Ha- 
'ain,  or  loTioliible.  In  the  north- 
<9Bt  romer  ii  the  tonb  ofKahoinet, 
nuToundcd  bj  an  iion-greea  raOiuy, 


glierae  of  yellow  bronuh  of  Li 
[llaba  il  Allah  at  bak  al  Mobrn," 
iteaning  '"Hiue  ia  no  Qod  but 
Qod^"  in  oItci  feitcn.  "nie  tailing 
ind  ita  omamenta  aie  ao  cloar^  that 
Ihere  are  araall  windowa  to  look 
ihrough.  Feraona  of  rank  aie  per- 
mitted to  fa  wibin  tha  nifing; 
irbere  nothing  ia  aan  hoi  a  curtain, 
which  coiata  ■  ■qnm  btiildiof  oi 
black  itonee;lntbenitniau'i)f  wSich 
tra  the  tombi  of  Hafaomat,  Abu  Ba- 
ker and  Omar,  ihelargaal  brisslla- 
homel's.  Tot  colDiu  an  belowt 
■nd  (hat  of  Uabomet '»  ciacd  in 
ulver,  with  an  inacriptun],  "In  the 
name  of  God  bcalow  hmtct  upon 
him."  Tha  (tonca,  or  totnb  in  ihe 
centre,  have  rich  coreiinu.  The 
carlun  nrand  them  il  30  feet  ^d^, 
and  iheaa  irtiolei^  whao  ahangvd, 
are  eent  ai  a  pteaenl  to  amy  new 
Qrand  Seignior  to  eow  Ae  tonb  of 
bia  predeeamor,  and  M  nnmi  new 
□tiea  in  ascfaanM;  On  lUi  aalqMt 
how  mneh  Chn«tu&  entAHy,  avA 


D  of  iha  coSo  b 

hardt,  wbo  gi*a  th 

lion,  Mj*  he  WM  1^ 

"Hie  Cubm  iudf  m  ■  Mone  edUiee 
■D  the  Umpl^  of  eitreiiu  inuqiutr, 
and  hddin  mcta  luictitj  that  th*  Ma- 
btmeuu,  in  ihcuprann  ilirijn  di- 
revi  tbfir  faon  lowania  il.  The  floor 
■■  lailol  ■!  feet,  and  a  door  Biid  win- 
dow admit  light  Th*r  aar  il  wai 
built  by  Adam,  and  nboilt  bf  Abn- 
ham  and  lahniact  i  aad  thajr  ahow 
the  place  wb«n  he  aUMid,  now  ar 
clcKd  with  iron  i  (Uo  the  lomb  • 
Uhmad,  and  ■  blaA  (lonaijiift 
bT  Uahrid  to  MahomM.  .  Bvm 
HunuUnan  miiat  I 


AdHan'iwall,ft0M  AaFMkli 
the  CIkI^  was  bait  n  120.  of  raS 
AnumiBs,  aanthv,  m  MO;  and  * 
vmii.  one  of  Sttn^  ia  2tia  It  hd 
1  diich  lo  tbenoiA  40  leei  wide,  aM 
20  d«f>,  and  ike  wall  was  30  M 
hieh  and  H  tUA.  ll  eiteiul«l  HI 
mSes,  andjmMdn  Boman  tons. 

T  he  Fk-V  wan  mend*  AoH  ICfv 
casile  lo  Btnnea^  on  lb  Salm 
Firth.  IiwaaongnaUrMWniH^ 
ia  416.  waa  nbmit  of  MMM. 

Caor-imn,  or  Cav-UkOk  MW 
Newport,  ai  HonmeMhahiMk  «« 
beyond  qwotiw,  a  Bnuh.oqr  «( 


the  Caaba,  kiaain^  ths  black 
sUne,  &c.  tc.  i  eeremoniea  uned  fc- 
age*  before  Hnhomei  bf  ths  Si 
tteonii,  but  enjoined  by  him. 

Barrow  ia  the  name  of  those  ci 
cular  mounds  found  in  Briinin  and 
other  countries,  lo  record  nburinl  on 
the  spot.  Tbrir  siie  is  supposed  to 
be  proportioned  to  Ihp  rank  and 
menna  of  rho  parly.  Tbc  Kings  ol 
Bttvpl  built  pyramids.  The  largHH 
[irEnglond  is  thai  of  Silbury-hill. 
near  Mailboniugb  i  in  Scotland,  thev 
are  callad  Coima ;  and,  in  England, 
ihef  have  sunk  to  the  rnodeBt  grave. 
The  Oreeka  made  largo  barrows ; 
but  the  largeal,  ne»i  to  the  pvramidt . 
arc  those  of  the  Kings  of  Lydia.   Om- 


oblaHiaUHii 


Tlu'i"  are  two  perioda  in  BriDih 
^nli'i.x'ture:— I.  Ihc  Crclopeani  Z 
111-  Roman,  Of  the  fiirincr  atfl^ 
stuii'.li'  ugeis  the  cbief  eziating  mv- 
iiLiiiu  tit :  and iherecan be  Utile  oodbt 
lull  Thni  this  circle  is  (be  Temple  of 
iiit<  ^jun  in  Britain,  mentioned  bt 
Diuilonii.  Il  ia  circnlar,  aa  ware  «D 
Ti'mpieBotlheSunandVeala.   Th« 

='i)';"i  


e  eonatantlr  MneauJ 


.  ... -je  gatcaoTponalaof 

11  esTem  temples  wer^  eapo- 
those  dedicated  to  Mithi"  ••- 


supposed,  ihal  ihey  were  so  plaeei 

poriioni",  some  of  these  may  hat' 
been  ueacona,  and  not  barrows. 
Barrows  are  the  moBi  ancient  au 

eulchrcs  I  but,  lost  iherelicks  ahouli 
B  Tk>lated  by  eneniiea,  the  eusloii 
of  burning  the  dead  commenced  wil  I 
Sylla,  and  did  not  fall  into  disuae  til 
be  time  of  Hacrobiua. 


imber  of  slonea 


ihrvtb 

^::  1,1-  ...the  outward circlea,inakin| 
1 1 1 L"'  I  UiTeiactly  niiy,  plainly  alludia 
to  ihni  [teculiar  and  prominent  fi»- 
ittrn  iif  Asiatick  astmnoroy, the  aen- 
Ti'Fiiiry  cycle;  while  the  DninbeT  of 
nTi>n.'«  forming  the  minor  cycle  rf 
iKt  c.ivo,  being  eitactly  19  diapUp 
I'l  IIS  tlu  famous  Hetonick,  or  ratlisr 
lii'iiim  4:ycle;  and  that  of  30  rmsat- 
r.illv  .■fciirTiog,  the  nambsr  of  dv 
j:rL"^4  ill  the  eigne  of  Ibe  Zodiacs. 
Fiulhii-  the  temple 


I    . 


BUILDING,  Ac 


it  to  hare  been  erected  iiiU  on  the  banks  of  a  river  for  water,  off 

rs  before  Christ,  b^^ore  the  in  woods,  Ac.  where  forage  might  bt 

Zoroaster,  who  first  corered  found  for  the  cattle.    The  princa 

ersian  temples.    Finally  the  chose  the  most  convenient,  and  hia 

nd  horns  of  oxen  and  other  followers  erected  theirs  around  as 

,  found  buried  in  the  spot,  well  as  stalls  for  the  cattle ;  a  dutch 

lat  the  sanguinary  rites,  pe-  and  mound  of  earth,  or  rampart,  sur- 

the  solar  superstition,  were  rounded  the  whole, 

pract^  within  the  bounds  gammes,   speaking   of  the  first 

allowed  circle.    The  present  ^i,^,^^  of  Glastonbury,  says  thus: 

ngc  was,  no  doubt,  revived  ..The waUsof  thechurc\i  wJremade 

rosius  about  460.  ^^  ^^j^^   ^„j^  ^„j   j^jgj^  ^^ 

ten  walk  surrounds  Stone-  gether,  after  the  ancient  customs,  in 

made   on  purpose   for    the  which  kings'  palaces  were  used  to  be 

,  or  going  three  times  round  built.    So  the  King  of  Walesy  bv 

iiidical  custom,   afterwards  name  Heolus  Wha,  in  the  year  940; 

i  in  Ireland  even  with  regard  built  a  house  of  white  twigs,  to  retire 

tian  churches.  into  when  he  came  a  hunting  into 

seems  little  reason  to  think  South  Wales  therefore  it  was  called 

stone  circles  were  Cyclopean  T"  9'^^V^i\l^*  }^^  '^'(l^? 

»  of  the  Sun,  foundii  b^re  J?^  ^f  ^^°^^  **J«  *^^«  J°  ^  ^^>'^' 

ntion  of  the  orders ;  and,  Uke  C««''f»  ^^'T^^ltf''  *"  those  daies. 

les,  used  for  pubhck  purposes  were  framwi  of  the  same  materials, 

;cessarv  and  wcaved  together;  for  thus  wntcs 

^*  Giraldus  Cambrtnait^  of  Pembroke 

techs,  or  large  stones,  placed  CasUt;  Amulphus  dc  Mmitgomtry 

shion  of  a  table,  but  m  an  m-  (gaith  he),  in  tht  daica  ofKingtiwvr 

yosition,  upon  others  smaller,  the  Jirsl,  built  that  small  castle  of 

without  stone  circles  an-  twigs  and  slight  tur/:'     Such  teed 

ure  generally  deemed  altar-  ^ou«««  as  these  we  see  in /re/uTui,  and 

in  many  places  in  England, 

ng-stones  are  supposed  to  As  to  the  second  period,  the  Ro- 

en  used  in  divination,  the  vi-  manized  Britons  in  the  time  of  Con- 

i  determining  the  oracle.  stantinc,  were  builders  of  the  best 

nis  Siculus  speaks  of  the  description,  and  built  houses,  tem- 

of  the  Britons  as  built  of  ples,  courts,  and  market-places  in 

le  walls  made  of  stakes  and  the  towns,  with  everv  Roman  accom 

f,  Uke  hurdles,  and  thatched  paniment  of  Moeaick  pavements,  sa 

lerreeds  or  straw.    (Wattled  loons,  and  porticoes, 

rs  still  occur  in  Wales.)  After-  British  Castles  were  strong,  forti- 

he  dwellings  were  improved,  fied,  verr  tall  houses,  built  upon  the 

ct  up  strong  stakes  in  the  top  ofanill  or  mount,  with  gates  and 

)f  earth,   as  well  as  larcc  walls,  both  of  brick  and  stone, 

■ndely  laid  on  each  other  with-  ^he  Anglo-Saxon  Castles  consist- 

iar.    Strabo  says,  that  the  gj  ^f  ^  round  or  square  tower-keep, 

was   round,  with  a   high-  nacended  by  a  direct  flight  of  steps 

covering  at  top ;  and  Ceesar,  j^j  f,.Qjj(      '                   o               r 

ef  resembled    the    Gaulish  ««      U     •  i_   r^     i       l  j           j 

and  were  only  lighted  by  the  ,  The  Danish  Casdes  had  round 

Phat  this  was  i^rfectly  cor-  J^^PS  «Pon  conical  hills,  of  clay, 

earsfrom  the  representations  hmc,  or  stone.    The /ww/um  was 

I  on  the  Antonine  column,  gr"^''^"^  «  <^onical  rising  ground, 

hey  are  either  cylinders,  with  The  first  entrenchment  was  made 

icd  lofty  entrance,  single  or  '"""^  the  top,  and  the  earth  thrown 

or  exact  fac-similes  of  great  round  .he  hill.    On  the  side  of,  the 

sters  in  grocers'  shops;  the  ^^^  which  was  lowest,  they  raised 

where  the  lid  shuts,  being  terraces  and  artificial  banks. 

ing  to  Henry)  for  emission  Norman  Castles  were  Anglo-Sax- 

ke.    Strutt  says,  that  they  on,  enlarged   and  improved  into  a 

lilt  at  Bome  distance  from  CriinffuZ/^ife^T?,  like  that  of  Rochester, 

lor,  not  in  streets,  generally  built  by  Bishop  Gundnif,  an  eTmnexiX 


i 


•l 


I 


■  a. 
or 

t\Ca  3(ca  duar  hem^>- 
%a  *2ke  Mp.  Ueaoe  oud 
r!:^  ft  cccn 
of  iufh  «  »29L  f irzLshed  «:ia  i=«:uar 
tamtn ;  ted  c««  .:f  ;kc  eorscr  :g  wen . 

C'ftMles  «m  civided  ie^>  fdule. ' 
dflviMc.  or  tr«ble.  teccsciaz  u>  VLe 

dirctiMi ;  aiK  *b«ae  (Lurbes.  of  coctk.  • 
r^jUted  th«   L'.jaib<r   of   brcjt*. 
Htiffh  art.Ccial  mo^Lis  «re  «x;  ij^i^- 
p^nirable   of   Normin  Ket^*.    Tb« 
ira*^-hoi.%t  had  «^^rr.<::mc«  an  I.-««  - 
than  thr<« irat#« anc  :ucporc>^'.:sir< 
Alf^n  ihe  iea!*maT  maa  iko  sr-aro- 
room,  «':th  a  m'lncla.fs  for  mlr.cai:r 
m»  rh«:  portrij!l:A  ;  nrA  beneath  iL  a 
aunfi*:ttn  fur  im'ftrjon.ng  otur.iirre. 
From  l(»«;  eat^-nouM",  a  conirr.>:ni- 
cation.  wiihm  ibe  wall,  only  wide , 
cnouffh  for  onr  man  to  pasa,  went 
rounJ  ihti  wbole  fabrick.  | 

A  poatfm  iff  a  door  into  the  ditrh  ' 
of  a  frirtificatkin.  The  Karriran  and 
M;rvantf«  fil«;pt  upon  truaaea  of  straw, 
and  WTf!  ciowdf.'d  together  without 
anv  f^xtcrnal  comrnuniraiion  with 
lif(nt  or  nir.  The  towrra,  in  which 
ih*'  ladiffi  rft«id<'d,  were  vwy  obticure 
and  aafn ;  and  ihfy  and  priaonprn  of 
war  took  airinffa  upon  the  Icodii. 
Thr*  M'ntinnla  on  rantlr'-ward  had  a 
fvirn,  and  watrhr-d  both  day  and 
nittht,  rryin^i  upon  nlnrm,  "Tno- 
fvin."  At  niffht  n  KiinrH  wah  kfot  by 
liatrnini^,  and  rvcn  firrurnanibiila- 
tion  of  pnlndcH.  Viuhr  f  xpcrtntion 
of  a  aii'irr,  thr  Knt''H  wi-rc  Niop|N-d  up 
with  raaka  filled  wiih  inrth.  All  the 
horara  wrri*  M*nt  away,  ihr  dof^n 
liillr<l,  thr  womm  and  rhildrrn  lorlf^rd 
in  ihn  rhiirrh.  nnd  thi*  hotiM>a  nrar 
the  walla  pullod  down  and  covered 


tMHq 

^ me  ihi 

occe  ia  IntdLad  lo  Imsm  aa  the 

L 

wa 

ere  G<«Bacd  i 
iow  bv  ut  Bnt«cff.  aa  tiuiel 
wmnhfiii  work  ob:a3icu  ainoai 

The  Lan-re;  arch  j  :^  okSc 
of  arch  cnown  in  the  cast:  i 
Oret.  or  polnreti  arch,  with 
c-JjTM'T.irt*.  ■J'  also  c-  nvmon  a 
••■*rf*  ji  :h*  *s^:.  The  lanci 
'5  zjt-j  ecies  L3  3t;i:'Ci;c:a  b 
Trajar..  C  '.■.r.\r.&  ar.d  jilrT 
ar:bes  if^un:  :n  France  at  i 
of  ibe  txi.*'i  re  r.vry.  and  cc 
htrr  in  iLt  :woIi'ih>.  occiir  ii 
ir;3n  pav<i!irrit  found  at  Lout 
flat-p-Ointrd  arh  ^f  tht  I5th< 
:«  twice  «^<=n  at  Pon.pt^i.  as  • 
the  rwded  r"!i  nin  — f'ogbroo 

Ancient  Chinef^  bhdgea,  o 
macnitude,  art-  built  with 
arches,  exactly  like  ihose  whic 
been  considered  as  a  Roman 
tion. 

The  pointed  arch  appears,  I 
as  a  fashion,  so  early  as  the  r 
Edgar.  Ai)out  the  reign  of 
II.  occur  the  pointed  obiuM 
and  round  the  arch  often  inte 
or  alternate. 

In  the  brcinninc  of  the  13i 
fury,  the  Gcthick  style  see 
have  been  completciv  estafc 
In  this  early  style,  tne  arch 
fertnl  very  miicli,  but  were  t 
sharply  pointed;  the  window 
narrow,  and  laneet-Bhaped,  a 
quently  diTorated  in  the  insic 
sometimrs  on  the  outside  alsi 
slender  shafia,  frequenUv  wr 
CIS  round  them,  and  tne  g 
with  foUage. — Lyaona. 


MODKRN  BUILDINGS,  Ac. 


LTes  of  churches  were  not 
pATfld,  whence  the  use  of 
or  warmth  and  better  kneel- 
in  used  to  stand  on  the  right 
south  side ;  women  on  the 
orth. 

imbus^  or  elory,  drawn  by 
round  the  neads  of  saints, 
first  used  by  the  Cesars 
-  flatterers. 

l-towers  were  originally  pa- 
^rtreases. 

tteries  had  appendages  to 
rches  of  various  kincls,  as 
the  fireneral  resurt  of  the 
furnished  vrith  carrels,  or 
T  writing,  and  lavatories, 
ley  washed;  refectories,  or 
argc  wainscoted  halls,  with 
zion  above  the  boards,  a 
ilniories  or  cupboards,  win- 
Mning  into  the  kitchen, 
which  the  meal  was  served, 
I  with  a  Bible  for  reading 
le  dinner.  Chapter-rooms, 
Mrs  of  stone  benches,  one 
lother,  a  crucifix,  a  reading 
I  bench,  and  higher  seat  for 
t:  Dormitories,  long  room  J«, 
nscoted  partitions  for  each 
Ycry  one  a  window,  and  in 
idow  a  desk  to  support  their 
Fosbrooke. 

crosses  owed  their  ori^n 
ing  the  druld  stones  with 
in  order  to  change  the  wor- 
lout  breaking  the  prejudice. 

r.  with  lath  and  plaster, 
en  for  the  roofs,  conptituted 
:'  materials  in  the  dwellings 
islish  from  an  early  period 
tnc  close  of  the  14th  cen- 
beginningof  the  15th,  when 
;gan  to  be  used  in  the  better 
ouses. 

(ritons  had  no  bedrooms, 
»rding  to  the  customs  of  the 
Welch  and  Highlanders, 
the  floor  on  mats,  in  one 
room.  The  bed-rooms  and 
smbers  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
ilted,  bolted,  funiislied  with 
uid  a  round  back  chair  bv 
>f  the  bed«  adorned  with  siik 
1  hangings. 

laces  were  arched  hearths 
ie  Anglo-Saxons.  Medias- 
i  fire-olaccs  in  the  centre, 
ts  for  the  escape  of  smoke, 
eley-park,  Cambridgeshire, 


is  a  fire-place  in  the  form  of  panlilMk 
Reredosses^  and  chafing-disbee,  were 
most  usual  till  the  general  use  of 
chimneys.  Leland,  speaking  of  Bol- 
ton Castle,  built  temp^  Richani  iL 
says,  "one  thynge  1  much  notyd  in 
the  hauUe  of  Bolton;  bowchirnneye 
were  conveyed  by  tunnels  made  on 
the  syds  of  the  wauls  betwvzt  the 
lights  in  the  hawle;  and  by  this 
means,  and  by  no  covere,  is  the 
smoke  of  the  narthe  in  the  hawle 
wonder  strangely  conveyed." 

Transparent  windows  were,  in  the 
time  of  Seneca,  quite  novel.  Stubbs 
ascribes  the  introduction  of  stone 
and  glass  windows  in  England  to 
Wulfrid,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  736 

Bow-bridge,  biiilt  1118,  is  the  first 
in  England  of  stone;  but  thoee  of 
wood,  fortified  with  planks  and  mer 
lined,  were  common. 


MODERN     BUILDINGS     AND 
MISCELLANEOUS  ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS. 

The  first  dwellings  of  mankind 
were  natural  caves,  excavations  in 
rocks,  or  holes  in  the  ground,  such 
as  are  now  found  in  savage  countries. 
Tlie  first  structures  were  of  wood 
and  clay,  then  of  rough  stones,  and, 
finally,  of  dried  antf  burnt  bricks. 
When  building  became  a  separate 
employment,  ornaments  and  taste 
arose,  in  which  eveir  people  pursued 
different  systems.  In  SjTia  and  A«qa 
the  oldest  fashions  still  prevail.  In 
the  extensive  city  of  Damascus,  for 
example,  the  houses  are  of  the  colour 
of  clny,  resembling  the  meanest  cot- 
tages in  Britain,  and  built  after  the 
form  of  those  at  Jerusalem,  of  the 
mo«t  perishable  materials,  viz.  bricks 
which  have  been  dried  not  by  fire, 
but  the  heat  of  the  sun.  During  wet 
weather,  the  slough  arising  from 
them  renders  the  streets  almost  im- 
passable. Pew  of  the  houses  hive 
floors  of  wood.  In  building,  the  . 
plan  is  to  fix  nails  or  pins  of  wood 
m  the  walls  while  still  soft,  to  sus- 
pend domestick  articles,  since  they 
are  too  frail  to  permit  the  operation 
of  a  hammer.  There  are  few  win- 
dows. The  houses  are  flat  on  the 
roof  like  a  terrace,  which  is  spread 
over  V  th  a  kind  of   pWlcx,  mA 
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MODERN  BUlLDtNQS,  Ac       

mtde  finn  with  a  roller.    Many  of  weight,  tnd  upwuds  of  we% 

these  are  anrroundedDnthmud-wallB  square  at  the  Daae.    TlMfoi 

or  battlementa,  four  fieet  hifffa,  to  pre-  are  richlT  adorned  with  hieti 

▼ent  accidoita.    Several  Homeatick  icke,  tcuiptnred  one  indi  in  i 

offices  are  i)erfonned  on  theee  roofs,  Among  the   splendid  too 

such  as  drying  bnen,  flax,  Ac.    In-  ^gra,  is  that  of  the  wife  of  5 

deed,  a  person  disposed  to  make  his  y^^^  ^jjjch  employed  20,000 

escape  from  any  pursuit  mlgh^  by  ^^  workmen  for  22  years, 

steppinjf  from  house  to  house,  reach  black  and  white  maihle,  m 

the  walls  of  the  city.    The  apart-  ^^^^  platforms,  with  four 

ments  in  houses  of  a  superiour  class  ^^^  ^  magnificent  dome, 

are  in  the  back  part,  where  the  in-  ,     Sr             #•  p    •     • 

mates  are  in  a  state  of  complete  se-  .  \^^,  ilfS'™  ,     ran^  i 

elusion.    There  is  a  large  quadran-  Jj^Wed  6,169,703  francs,  aboi 

gularcourt,finelypaved  with  marble,  OOOZ.  sterling,  or  800/.  per  n 

ornamented  with  plants  and  foun-  ^3  theatres.    The  proportro 

tains  of  water.    During  great  heats,  oeipls  of  the.  Opera  Comiqo 

a  kind  of  awning,  or  vefl,  is  spread  7.6.    Equestrian  Theatr^6.5 

over  the  top  of  these  courts.    The  <»emy  of  Musick,  Theatre  F 

floora  of  the  apartments  are  covered  "^^  Vanetiw,  and  Theatre 

with  caipets,  with  large  couches  hke  iTi^,^*^*^-    TheGovernn 

woolsacks,  and  piUows,  where  the  P^^ick   Instruction    and 

Turks  are  seen  reclining  at  their  i^nts  one  mUhon  of  frano 

ease;  smok^ing  and  indulging  in  every  ^™»  and  540,000  to  four  otl 

gratificatioh.    In  front  of  the  streets  Two  London  Theatres  Re 

tne  houses  have  few  or  no  windows,  ccived  300/.  per  night  for  200 

but  appear  like  blank  walls,  similar  or  60,000/.    The  Opera,  50 

to  those  in  Jerusalem,  in  which  there  800/.,  or  40,000/.;  and  eight 

is  a  gate  or  wicket,  so  small  as  to  Theatres,  for  200  nights,  15U 

require  those  who  enter  to  stoop  very  or  300,000/. 

low.    They  are  secured  with  wooden  The  Boxes  of  Drury-lane  ' 

bolts,  and  keys  of  the  same  form  as  hold  liOO  auditors ;  the  pit,  6 

those  at  Jerusalem.    In  Persia,  &v.  first  irallcrv,  490 ;   and  the 

the  houses  m  towns  have  flat  roofs,  OSO;  niakiri^r,  H-itii  performc 

with    gardens    on    them,    sleepmg  3Q00  in  a  full  theatre. 

,     ,     *         ,    ., ,                 ^  The  Italian  Opera-house,  I 

The  Japanese  build  upon  one  floor,  ^vill  hold  1500/» 
and  their  rooms  are  parted  by  their 
folding- screen 8,  so  that  thry  can  en- 
large or  contract  them  at  pleasure. 


John-o'-Groat's  house,  in  Caith- 
ness, the  most  northern  part  of  Bri- 
tain, is  celebrated  from  that  circum- 
stance, and  from  its  being  an  octa- 
gon shape,  with  a  large  table  in  the 
centre   to   accommodate  the  eight 


Drury-lane  and  Covent- 
Theatrrs,  previously  10  179 
400/.  Since  then  they  ha\ 
enlarged,  so  as  to  hold  from 
600/.  A  ihinl  of  the  box  a 
consists  of  free  admissions  or 
Pantomime  and  show-pieces 
time  of  Oarriek  and  Rich,  co 
2  to  3000/.;  and  latterly  th« 


branches  of  the  builder's  family,  and    cost  more,  but  pay  best. 


I 


)revent  disputes  about  the  upper  and 
ower  end,  there  being  also  a  door 
eading  to  each  side. 

The  Needle  of  Cleopatra,  and 
Pompev's  Pillar,  are  colossal  objects, 
which  nave  been  celebrated  for  ages, 
and  excited  just  admiration  for  ex- 
quisite workmanship  and  antiquity,  of  Hnppim^s,  and  in  its 
and  formed  one  solid  block  of  rod    buildiuL's  are  lodged  from  t 

S finite,   originally  conveyed    from    females,  iniarded  by  eunuchs. 
e  quarries  in  Upper  Egypt,  near 
*he  cataracts,  and  situated  close  to 
the  shore.     They  are  each  about  70 
ftiet  in  height,  from  190  to  190  tons  in 


The  Seraulio,  at  Constan 
is  on  the  eastern  point.  The 
150  acnrs,  enclosed  with  higl 
The  entrance  from  the  west  i 
the  Sublime  Porta  a  name  fr 
ly  given  to  the  whole  govei 
The  sej'ond  gale  is  called  tl 


is  alsij  an  old  seraglio  in  thi 
of  the  city,  where  are  kept  th 
and  concubines  of  former  1 
At  a  short  distance  from  tl 


wtma  Of  abt. 


tmOkuAttm. 


m  uuqamt,  in  MA  wd  w 
■pMM  winHM  It«bmiDd*iii 
iWtiM.  It>kut£iil89b>^«na 
iaiMiiih  wat  Sixofiupil- 
■n  WM  «( JDMB  Jmmt,  from  <hs 
null  of  iSui,  M  Epbanu  i  and 
■jU«(  patphnr,  ftun  tha  T«nJuU 
tf  ih*  8a^  u  BoiQtt. 

mnjaaat  td ihmRat- 
I  ii  B  iranU^  oq  Ilu 


pMilo  TBiBiiwe,  liBiont,  vdTB&t- 
MM.  Tha  BolOfnm  Schod  oon- 
■JMtd  of  (be  Ctne«iM>OB*Bldiinc^ 
ud  lluir  diacipha.  Ilia  diwf  Fle- 
'  '    ~  '  Babani,  Tan- 


hwra  iMidad  far  tha  Uai  TO 


m%  tha  gnad  MabMa^  tha  pop^i 
Vvtiwaiai  and,  abava  alL  iliavaii- 
an  libnn.  m  baaatiAd  a  bbricLihat 
kHaaUSwiUadattafMi^fon- 
mmu  and  alao  iha  lidwM  m  the 
Wl^bMh  in  ptmtad  bcraka  and 

na  Naw  Palace,  in  St.  Jainea'i 
h^waa  aaiinxod  at  ta2,9Xl. 
•MtDI.  waa  iianlad,  in  1624-6,  for 
■Tifiinf  and  iuptvring  frmdwr 
Ciad%  MM  of  the  nitbUat  rafal  pa- 
iKeamBarape. 

Bat  rhe  mosi  supcib  pnlaoe  in  EO' 
rope  IB  thai  of  VcasuLua,  atwat 
II  mileii  from  Paris,  built  by  Loin* 
XIV.  J  ■ndneil  10  it  artthaaeiMa 
sf  Paristin  Palnces,  ibe  Loam  and 
Ihe  ThuillEriea,  all  of  vssiallsnt  and 

Atamncs  is  a  palase  at  tha  Kiiin 
*IBpA,  aO  milaa  ftom  Madrid,  fia 
iwaana  an  witonl  hj  tha  Tagna, 


JC^thM 


B  aracted  bj  all 


ti  nn,  OTinllara,  aa  tlioae  of  Her- 
«iM.MarG&taItari  thatofPliaTOi, 
ai  AWwndria,  BSD  fwt  Irigh,  and 
tUla  4S  milaai  dia  Colraana,  at 
■hodaai  AaPbaiea,  of  Hmmiul,  Ac 

woraca  OF  art. 

fha|dn«^  paiitata  of  Iho  Vma- 
—  Iwiid Blian,Qa(inion^ 


-  jomUU,   Bichi , 

gartb,  Wilton,  aamtboroaih,  Har- 
nolda,  Ba(T7,  and  Weak 

Tlie  Ariiau  of  tbe  nandi  8cho<d 
were  Pomain,  Clanda  Lonaine,  Ver- 
net,  and  DatxL 

lie  two  great  Paintaia  of  the 
apaniah  School  are  KuriUo  and 
vdaaqnei. 

.Hw  aeilieat  known  Pabtera  are 
Cimabo^  Chirlandao,  Haaaicio 
Quintin  Hsiri^  and  Albert  Dnrer. 

He  grealoat  Painter^  in  order, 
were  Raphael,  Xichatl  An^da,  Cor- 
nea, LeoDaido  da  Vinci,  Tiiian, 
Ooido,  Rulmna,  Bembrandi,  Vao- 
dyke,  Tmier^  Hnrillo)  Carracct, 
Claude,  N.  Pooaain,  and  Carlo 
Dolce. 


_  pvinel  about  1390,  and  that  of 
Henry  IV,  in  1406. 

The  Bogliah  Painter^  m  the  aider 
of  genial,  are  Hoganh,  WHaou, 
OaimbotDnah,  Lawren^  West, 
Baynidd^  Sartin,  IVmer,  and  Wib 
kit. 

1%*  Royal  Aeadam*  waa  eata- 
bliahed  b  17%  and  eontiaia  of  a 
preaident,  E  profeaaor^  3  aagtatanea, 
3T  actdemichnJ^  IT  aaaodttea,  and 
6  aiaodBle  engranna.  Ttuit  annual 
exbibitioti  contaoit  tboBt  1300  tnb- 
wcta,   and    yielda  abonl  3000L  or 

The  Briiiah  Inaiinition  fbr  tha 
Fin>  Arte,  in  Pall-mall,  wai  eata- 
blkfaediniaoe. 

There  are  alto  Royal  Aaademiea 
■t  Dublin  and  Bdinbur^g  and  Aa> 
aodationi  fbr  Eihibitiana  at  LiTer- 
pool,  Birmin^BiD,  Laeda,  4c.  Ac. 

London  hu  a  National  Gallery  of 
Uatter-piecea  of  all  the  ScbooH  and 
gnateat  aniati  in  each.  The  picturea 
of  Mr.  Anfeniainiran'ttBtanA*' 


_.  _  .       y  ollien  hi 

gilded  (iacs  of  greil  value. 

There  ua  iwo  funiU  for  utUu. 

The  Purorami,  ioTenwd  by  Bu- 
ker,  ii  geoerallr  about  60  leel  in 
diameus. 

Albert  Durei  elcbed  some  of  his 
engraviiin  oa  auel.  A  aoft  sleel 
plate  wiir  lake  20,000  gcMd  impres- 
Bioas,  aod  B  hard  ilcel  pisle  100,000. 

Tbete  were  in  London,  in  ISIB, 
painiers,  G33;  TCulpiora,  46;  aichi- 
tBiM»,  149i  tngravens  2060)  and 
the;  are,  in  IBSf,  10  per  cent.  mon. 

Painting  in  oil,  distemper,  or 
water  is  when  the  colours  are  mited 
with  oil,  siw,  or  water.  Fresco  ia 
on  a  newly  ■plastered  wall.  Encana- 
lick,  is  will)  wax  g  and  eiiun^  with 
miacral  colours,  on  msiaL 

CnrnuA,  Tor  ofl-paintinga,  ia  laas- 
lieb,  diesolvod  in  tpiiiia  of  wine. 
For  olber  purpoies,  ii  is  copal  in 
Bpirils  of  lorpeniine,  4c.  The  one 
may  be  rubbed  00"  with  the  finger, 
■a  a  white  powder,  ibe  olhF ' 


Jlnp^  IJne^  k»et»,  screws,  &A 
Ac.  variously  combined,  conatuola 
the  wanders  of  Laocashire   VoK- 

idiiie,  and  Waiwickahiie. 


UTBRATURB  AND  EDGCA- 
TJON. 

Perception,  memoTT,  and  i 
ing  by  snalogT  '~  '—'•'" 
tnon  10  ell  animal 
to  thar  perfectioi . 
pves  oT  naluTsI  |[aowl.__. 

iveral    genera,   spade*,  aad  ■»«»- 

idnals.  Bui  narnral  koowledgs 
.J  perwnal  and  evanewwni,  witlxwl 
Records  i  while,  by  their  mtrnn*.  iki 
knowledge  of  one  ganeralioo  bsm- 
ed  to  snotbw,  ud  ■ccwwirts*  kj  s 
Isw  of  BOoglcntMn-    n*  MvwUa 


hliml 


all  a 


Bacon  made  one  to  ?peak  ;  nno  m- 
benuB  Magnus  spent  30  years  in 
making  another.  The  WniingAn- 
dinides  ia  merelv  a  pentOEraph, 
worked  by  a  confederate  out  of  night. 
So  also  the  Automaton  Clicss-ptnyer, 
and  ihe  Invisible  tiirl ;  but  they  aru 
in  general  constructed  of  wheal- 
work.  Vauesnson,  in  this  way, 
madeaFlule-playeri  Kempelen,  the 
Cberp-player  and  SprnkiDG  Fi^re. 
M.  Mallardel  and  Mr,  Hancork 
made  many;  and,  while  ihey  display 
great  contrivance,  they  draw  large 
siima  from  the  creduloui. 

Vaucanson  made  an  artidcisl 
duck,  which  performed  every  func- 
tion of  a  real  one,  even  an  inipvrfeei 
digestion,  ealing,  drink  ins,  and 
quacking.  A  coach  and  iwoTiorsea, 
with  a  coBchmsn,  Toatman,  page, 
and  a  lady  inside,  were  made  by 
Camua,  for   Louia    XIV.    -■--   - 


Thefirat 


»1^ 


■nlaud    knoirisdii 
...-/find  !d  ths  wA 

y ;  then  ^sir 


.'he  next,  lbs  rcgnlUiM 

linginlogick.  Tlieneil,lhs 

ohaerved  moliona  of  ths  beateniT 
:l,  srithmelick  and 

geometry.  The  neit,  gMffTs^y, 
chranolo|:y,  and  bisiory.  The  nut, 
obaervaltons  of  nature,  and  the  ia 
vesligalions  of  cause"  "  "  '■""  * 
_,_..    _»  injjjieci  pi 


monopoliea  of  powex,  and  ihs 

Ifiih   advanisges    of    aupeistitios 
hicli  had  obtained  aacendani 


d  aacendancrbe 

of  letters,  tbtaa 
ave  always  been  opposed  10  lbs 
dvsncc  of  knowledge,  and  bsT* 
ither  limited  or  neiitniliied  ioqidiT. 
Theagehaathmforenol  yetaitite^ 
when  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  a 

C»fcctly  freei  and  advancement  has 
iilierto  been  deieimined  by  limit* 
authoriied  by  power,  or  by  piejn- 
dices  inculcnted  by  powei.  and  ope- 
rating dirtclly  or  inaidionsly,  so  u 
to  Pay  to  all  pnraucrs  of  knowledn 
—thus  far  msyesl  thou  go,  but  la 

Trolb,  Ibe  Egyptian,  wbo  tavant- 
rd  writing,  perhaps  hierarifpbidu| 
lived  between  Ihe  years  2000  aai 
3600  B.  C  But  JoM^UB  aars,  ha 
had  seen  inacnplions  by  Setb,  tha 
aon  of  Adam.  If  so,  then  Troth,  or 
Hermes,  were  not  the  inventors  of 

aa  on  many  subjedi^  ba  lUialoaa. 


LITERATURE,  Jtc. U| 

t  letler  of  the  PhcBDician    vented  by  (he  Viiiei  Molsch,  A.  D. 
-ew    ilphabet  wu  Aleph,  I  'J33,  in  which  be  wrow  [he  Ei>rui 
Qn^»Caiied  Alpha;  and  :  ibiee  timet, 
nm,    bv    abbreviauon,    A.        Armenian    ia    uwd   i 


I  Ajphabcl  IB  Ifao  names 
ta,  iuat  aa  we  toy  the  A. 
le  Hebrew  Inneuase  and 
e    believed  to  oe   derived 

Phffioician,  since  Tyre, 
:.  were  diHlinguiahed  ciiics 
E  of  MoaeB  and  Joshua ; 
ham  lived  in  their  territory. 
'■t  ia  the  basis  of  Hindoo 
ind  said  lo  be  the  finil  cha- 
t  is  (aught  at  Benares  by 
<r  doctors;  and  (ha  pupils 
Puranaa,  or  abridgBmenls 
<r,  and  study  philosophy, 
if  the  Greek  achoola. 
.ndoos  have  no  Icsa  than 
>  of  philosophera,  whose 
embrace  all  the  metaphy- 
qieculotions  of  the  Oteeks, 

objeciB  of  controversy 
lodcrn  Europeans.     Three 

ilerialiatH  and  partly  spi- 
ia  cerixin  shades  of  diil^r- 


'elsh  language,  always  re- 
1  aignilicant  in  its  maiio- 

□■ei  the  word  pr.n,  to  BMt- 
top;  moipr,  great!  i™,  lot 

aber,  for  the  confluence  ol 
condor  a  rivpr;  car«,  for  s 

Ed  lu,  for  lower  ;  nnd  uicck, 
;  cotd,  for  a  wood ;   mm, 

l«— aei    

leads  to  the  vulgar  jokef 
)  «r  or  ur.    Their 


el^  or  Bardich  niphabet. 
«f  16  primilivo  or  radica' 
a,  and  24  secondary  one? 
r  cutting  letters  on  a  slick 
galu  or  square  form. 
oal  andent  Arabick,  called 
k,  ia  ao  nomed  frani  KufiL 
iuphrsies,  and  no(  n< 
•  modern  Arabick  wi 

in.  16 


d  the  Greek. 

Chaldee,  Phienician,  or  SyriacKi 

^cHbed    ID    Adam,   Enoch,   Noah, 

\braham,  and  Mosea,  is  ^e  same 

I  the  Hebrew.       ' 

The    Coptick  ia  an    alphabel   so 

tailed   from  Cop(oa,   in  Egypi,   a 

niiltun^  of  Greek   and   Etryplian. 

The  characters  of  ihe  ancient  Eeyp- 

ina   were  of  three  kinds,  vulgBr, 

icred,  and  hieroglyphich. 

Eihiopick,  or  Abyssinian,  is  derived 

om  the  Samaritan  or  Phcenician. 

The  Elniacnn  was  the  6rst  alpl.a- 

U  used  in  Italy,  so  called  from  the' 

.irasci,  ihe  most  ancient  inhabit- 

Gothick,  the  moal  andent  charac 
d-s  under  this  namc^  are  attributed 
>  Bishop  Ulphilas. 

Cadmus,  the  Phieaieian,  intra 
iuced  the  Oral  Greek  alphabel  inlo 


_„ lellera  were  prior  lo  the  Cad 

lenn.  But  it  is  cvidcnl  that  the 
admcan  and  Felasgiack,  and  Phie- 
ician,  had  the  same  origin. 
The  Samarilan,  or  Phmnician, 
was  the  ori^nal  Hebrew  characlerg 
and  (he  present  alphabet  was  invent- 
ed after  the  captivity. 
The  Irish  niphabet  is  the  Phmni- 

The  Greeks  called  the  PhremcianB 
Petasgii  gaati  Pelagi,  because  they 
sed  the  ocean,  nnd  carried  on 
lerce  wilh  other  natlona. 
iliger  supposes  the  Phrenician 
ve  been  the  original  Hebrew 
cler,  otherwise  the  Samaritan, 

I  is  generally  supposed  to  be 

that  which  was  usodby  (he  JoWB  from 


3d2 
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Tbe  Greek  Al)ihabeli  weie  Ciul- 
mean,  PeUagisn,  Sigi^ii,  Nemean, 
DkIibd,  Alhenian,  nod  Teian.  AUo 
lanick,  or  plpbabei  of  Sunooidea. 

The  alphabeU  derived  from,  OT 
allied  to,  Ihe  Orienlal  Alphabeta  are, 
Cufitk,  Anibick,  Perainn,  Saracen, 
Elbtopick,  Headean,  MaUbarick, 
Hgnlchou  TerlHT,  Suiacril,  Japo- 
Dear,  Thibetan,  Kejang. 

The  Alphaticts  derived  from  lllfl 
Orienial  or  Greek  AlnbabelB  are, 
Ancianl  Irish,  Bobeloib  and  BeUi- 
luisnan.  Ogums,  namely,  Craabh 
and  O'SuUivan'sCoptick,  Armenian, 
Oeorgian.  Dalmaliaji,  aod  Buaaian. 

The  Nonbem  Atplisbela  am 
Golhick,  ancient,  modera,  and 
Hieso-aathick,  Ruairk.  Welsh. 
'  modem.    Teu- 


.    Norman  and  Aaglc 

Norman.  Baaiard,  ancient  and 
round.  Lorn  be  il.  Chnrlamagne, 
Black  Letter.  Chancery,  round  and 
runninR.  Courl  Ten.  Church  Teiu 


SclaTonick  ■• 
RuKnan 

In  the  west,  tartera 
by  Thaul,  a  Phmnioia 
loim,  and  nleo  called 
Mercury- 
he  on'  - 
Alphs 
(beei 


areok 34 

Hebrew,  &c. .  22 

Arnbick 29 

Persian 32 

Turkish 33 


Mount  Atlas '.  and  (he  luaguageol 


AdaJoui  ihiadatmted  Otiaaa 
pUlokiter,  warn  kM  b  ITM,  ud 
dkdaiDnadMialSOe.  Hii  Go- 
man  OietiMury  >  tbrs  atandaid  c4 
the  language,  to  hia  general  hinMrr 
of  langoace*,  he  gave  aBeciniuia  at 
(he  Lorda  Prayer  in  BOO  lutgoagM 
and  dialacn. 

The  oldeat  auiheilick  dale  in  nu- 
meral characters  is  I3T5,  writlen  oa 
tbeleaf  of  abook  b;  Poiraccli;  and 
ihey  appear  to  banc  travelled  inui 
Europe^  thrangh  Anbia,&i>mlBdiii 
hot  when  innnHdJa  nol  known. 
The  oldaM  tnaiiM  aMbia  aritbow 
tk^  in  SanMril,  iaHBad  IMaaati, 
and  wiitMl  abnU  IWL  Al  fini,  ia 
Bnrape,  it  waa  niigw  in  tbr  Ara- 
bian Dianner,  from  leA  10  Hghi.  bc- 
ginniog  witb  0  and  ending  with  J. 

Smart  calculated  20,410  noon  ai^ 
sianiivea  in  Jobnaon's  Diclionaty, 
9063  adjectivei,  7880  Tctbi,  ani) 
£692  sdverba,  Todd  amd  Tayh* 
have  inctvBBed  theaa  toll  kal(  mat 
ins  oboui  60.000  words  ia  the  Enit 
liaB  lan|^ne«. 

Home  TooKe,  in  hisEuMdhl  dMV' 
ry,  ondeaioura  to  maka  il  ■MWHi 
that  if  IS  derived  from  die  SUM 


There  are  two  lanniacea  ^fo^"* 
in  Germany,  one  culled  Low  DvuA 
and  the  other  High  GermoD.  Ite 
former  prevails  in  Weatphalia,  ?!■•■ 


f  PhcEi 


TOWeU  and  34  consonnnta,  and  ia 
the  parent  of  moat  of  the  Orienlal 
■Iphabels,  even  of  tbe  Greek. 

T.  Sheridan  reckoned  23  simple 
sounds,  and  proposed  a  new  alpba- 
bel  of  9  vowels  and  19  consonants. 

An  nlpbabel  of  13  Unera  has  bevn 
propoaed,— the  flvB  vow«(i  and  the 


in  all  publitk 

...„„, rweedtoUic 

SuphralcB,  and  from  tbe  Danube  to 


A  Cherokf^  .  _   _ 

aboul  182(L  invenled  an 
I  he  Cherokee  language: 

Digits  fortr — "- — " 


gei   ud  ah* 


thaul  an  y  ^w wkdpe  of  otlwr  efc» 


The  Bnffliah,  in  manaaeaAn, 
dwell  on,  or  accent  oonrannui  ibi 
Scotch  on  ToweU  i  and  the  mtt 
have  1  riaing  and  blling  inflaiiaa, 

Tbe  nine  Hoaaa  uo— Clio,  or  GHoty- 


LITERATURE,  Ac M 

I,  planorei  Tbilia,  flouriih   iBubjecl  and  predicitt  and  of  s  ooD' 
gipenieiici,  atlrBulinfc ;  Tsrji- 1  necimgnordca)]Bdthfleapal*,alha 
,  Tricing  t   Erato,  genlli?  jaffirmitiveor  negiOTe. 
nBi«,TanelyiUraDi»,cek5-     The  predkiwulbit  which  iiaffinn. 

lallv  odea  were  divided  ii 


lallv  odea  were  divided  ini(i|      ,     ,  ^■ 

),  intislropho,   and   Eporte.  ^tB  oflhe  qiie 


pirea  <tf  Rhetorick  are  similri, 
ora,  ■lleoohm,  aod  perBoni  li- 
SoiAe  romiB  of  eipreaaii.ii 
I  called  figures,  aa  irony,  ui- 
,  dimax,  apoatrapbe,  hy pt-i^ 


en  led  ayllableB  atttr 
th  aecealol.  In  AnapeBIick. 
he  accent  falls  on  every  third 


inference.  .  .  , 
worda,  in  iha  major  or  mini 
•ophialical  concluaiona,  a 
ndleaaconliiaionaofopimor 


£?^dd 


middle  term  is  the  subjtc 
naiorpropauiioB,  and  iho  pri 
rflhe  minor.  1  When  tlu 
Um ia  (hepredicute  of  ma,..>i 
inor.  3.  When  the  middU 
themibieclotholh.  t.  Wh.  t 
ddle  lenn  ia  the  pradicate  '>l 
jOT,  and  aubjecl  of  Oie  minor 
Qpire,  also,  haa  ila  tnofhU 
isina  are  also  conditianst,  dis 


BlaiM,  c 


3.  The  noneatuaproeoiuo,  making 
that  a  cause  which  does  not  eiial  at 
all,  or  in  the  cose  in  qiieslion. 

4.  ThefaUadaaccidaaii,dnwila 
genera]  concluaions  from  accidental 
drcumalances. 

5>  A  dicto  secundum  fuui^  ad  die* 
tutR  aimpluntar,  a  general  dcducboo 

general  trulh  appUed  li 
atancea.     Another    aopiitaiu    u 
from  the  ambiguity,  or  double  at 


Afm 

»,lEBt 


bisana,  itc.  are  another  genus ;  and, 
of  iheae,  the  ho»a,lha  mule,  ox,  A«. 

Every  oration,  or  argnmantaliTa 
diacourse,  conaialB  reallyor  covertly 
of  an  eforrimni,  qualiatt,  narration^ 
ar^mentj  r^ulation,  amctutwn^  and 


Barda,  among  the  Druids,  were  pro- 
fessional poelB ;  and,  among  all  an- 
cient people,  suchemploymenlawera 
recognised,  and  connected  with  reli- 
gion, prophecy,  and  muaick.  Among 
[ho  Jews  this  claaa  were  called  Pro- 
pheta,  and  their  compositiona  callsd 
Propkirmngt.  The  OredCB  called 
them  TTbalea ;  the  Romans,  Vitea; 
and  (he  Briton ^  Barda.  Osaian 
apeaka  of  a  piince  who  kept  lOO 
bards.  Chief-hards  wore  aky-blua 
gnrmcnta;  and,  tbemoRldiatiDgiiiBh- 
ed,  a  silver  chain.  Even  Aleisndar 
the  Oreal  waa  accompanied  by  ahard 
named  CheryluB,  who  was  to  have  a 
piece  of  gold  for  every  good  verw, 

'  and  a  blow  for  every  bad  one. 

The  first  Qreek  writcra  wora  Ho- 
mer and  Heaiod,  1000  B.  C. ;  and 
Tyrtaua  and  Arcbilochua,  in  TOO) 
aiid  AlcBUa,  Sappho,  and  Anactean, 

lineOO.    nwfirMLaunw-^ 


m L'Ti  I'  ■> ' 

Pluulns,  EuBin*  wid  Ti-r,  i.  ■ 
200  11.  0.  The  firsiBnilslj,  '■ 
N•alnm^  •nd  Brdr,  in  fiw)  '•!■''■  '■''- 
The  firit  Gcinisn,  Eguihanl,  VV  oim- 1 
(Kil  imil  RBbaniis,  in  WO.  The  first 
French,  Fort,  Qregory.  snil  MafBlfr, 
ki  60O.  The  fir»l  Spanish.  .*nian, 
PulerntiuB,BndMBriin.m  WO.  The 
Gnl  PoliBh,  ruBslof  and  Neslor.  in 
lOOO.  ThfGceilLnlian.Graiiaii,  Kal- 
cuiJd,  and  Campanua,  in  1100^ 

The  Poem*  of  Homer  were  ihiufly 
tnuUlional  and  oral,  t^i  PinielKtiu 
OoUecied  ihem  in  wriung  4  or  500 
years  aflor  the  age  of  ihepoel.mal 
aaOflsian  waflconeclwiby  Matpncr- 
tun.  In  ihe  ensU  it  is  balievid  thai 
there  are  nol  a  (fawn  copies  of  ihu 
flhwlah,  Vi^ah,  and  Zi^nda  Veata. 
In  UOO,  iherp  WBS  scarisly  n  book 
in  Rome  but  miaaalB. 

Tho  works  of  Homer  ore  mppospd 
tohavi?  donp  greal  injuir  (o  mankind, 
'  g  Ihe  loT*  of  raililary  rio- 


by  taBpiring  Hi 
r7_,    A)*»Bnde.. 
wifll  ihetn  iilwi 
OnriWn. 
Thr  nrjniine- 


Dpfn  unfs 
,  Irirgpedi- 


mnde.   This  I 


plainn  the  pc 

BUlhora,   whlCB  wuuHi  OD   luvrwiBu 
by  the  isele  of  learned  CDpyiaiB  i 

The  utility  of  prinlinii.  aa  far  (i 
raf[Bnli<  the  progTCH  of  truth,  iacuuii 
(eincted  by  the  great  eipenae  of  ae\ 
ling  the  types ;  for,  aa  all  hooka  te 
beat  which  flatter  prevniUiiR  opinion 
•nd  tuppoTl  vBited  ioteiesis,  and  n 
ihcy  are  primed  chiefly  ai  ihu  rie 
of  iradota,  who  print  tor  sale  an 
profit,  aofowtvery  few)  printed  iMiol 
oontRiD  Ihe  mioie  tnilQ,  and  nothin 
but  the  truth. 

Befiire  the  art  of  ptinliiw,  hooka 
w<<re  of  incredible  price.  From  lbs  I 
6th  (0  the  I3th  century  many  biahopa ! 
oould  not  read,  and  kin(ra"~ 


'        .  -       Conyuig  was,  U 
]iid  Rume-aprodi 
till  i.' .  i«'  III  ■  l'u<  U  aftrrwiidf  leil  I 
nio  iiie  Ijsnili  of  Ihu  iuuiik&  wlw  jL 
,iop„JtUiuflylh«Jo(5)r.  A  «<»"<''?' I 
of  Ihe  BibU.  on  Tdliuii,  erajtoyrt  I 
two  vrBtSiBtuilhewDrkaOIaltluIU  I 
the  FutherBBtill  more  lime-   Jr"  " 
loB,  ihai  ho  had  naiai  hmij--  _ 
fiOg  a  copy  of  the  Worka  of  Oit  I 
H.J.     Ofeoum,  rupiiTB  literal  ana  I 
viLBIcd,  corrected  IJie  iantfuae^  »*  I 
lerpolaled,  &c.    acording  to  lim  I 
honcHty.  inslr,  fajth.  or  pony;  aiw  I 
'  euce     the     cndlcat    ountniTviaNi  " 
mong  cnucke  ond  tboalogiatWabM 
;ordi,  pbrasfs,  and  p*ra«I«^B-   U 
liua  nppcuraj,  lh>^  at  ilia  Catuial 
f  Nice,  in  3'iS,  there  wenr  200  Tariol 
craione  of  the  adoptpd  Evnngdiiei 
and  M  aeverul  Oonpola  prfiaMtril  t 
'    la  Chnftinii  coRiniiinilun  W 
arco  ihot  no  Koinan  biataliu 
iter  appears  eser  lo  haTC  ae* 

Books  were  ori^nally  biMirda.  « 

It  inner  bark  of  Trees,  the  word  b^ 

IE  derived  from  Brnrh,  a  Becdl- 

tea    ThoHurn-Book.nowoB«lM 

iiratri»,isspTinutivcbo<ik.  Baikii 

-till  uwdbvBonie  nations  i»kinaaM 

also  used,  for  which  parcbment  «■• 

■  .liiuied.    Papyrua.  an  Hgrpita 

ii,  w^  adopted  in  thai  country, 

an  arlicle  of  trommene;  ihm 

ea  of  brua  were  alao  uacd  Um 

rch  aenice.    The  papynia  and 

'hmeni   books  weni   coranMnlf 

■<i  on  a  round  Riick,  with  a  bdl 

ich  end,  and  the  eutnpiMitiao  b(- 

Hlthe  centre,  the  oui«  fold  bfu« 


Tho  MSS.  in  Herculanc 


.chea  umg 


_.  three  inches  in  diameter,  oai*  b* 

ing  B  Yoliime  or  eqiBt«(e  tlMtil^  | 

Of  coon*,  a«  hooka  WFTC  wurra.al' 


tha  hand* 


a  religiouB  houee 

-■■far  his  soul, 


S" 


bequwiofoi! 
iniitled  Ibt  it 


BO  univpraal  an  sscendency.  the  tfaman  di  la  Ron  wna 
BOO  tolMOdlleamingwasm  above  30i.;  and  n  Homily 
uid*  of  the  Arabs    SAracene,  I  changed  for  300  sheep  and  f 
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iwrn^Bof  copving  fcction  u 
ilf,  and  copj-JBis  prinlrri  t 
laliun,  ai'conjing   anesH 


1   •ralf.     The  filst 

ere  worked  oa]y  OD 

Bnd  theimprc*- 

plane  and  m' 

iling-prewwu 

isl  iti  EnglBDd, 


ngovtri 


■  alBO  CI 


opyisls. 

nnmes  of  taea  of 
red  ftom  ihc  (oldinc 
LthcxhtijliRnuIfulJ^ 
blio.anillhiaslzuwHB 
le  through  llic  Ibth 
ricE.    Tlic  folio  b) 


»qin 


11  ihc  1 

her  double  consli 
,  of  eJKUt  leavra,  u 
CI  double,  ihe  Bquar 
I'l  fo1d»l  into  (Wi-lv 
a  duodceimoi  ml 
no,  or  IPmo,;  an 
lin,  buconiea  a  24ni( 

d  books  were  liiflin 


vnrv  paMcd  bai 
of  40  leave*,  •* 


lentwrp,  of  Mayeini 
icribe  it  10  Fnufi,  (u 
FBUiiui),of  ihcsnn 


lotrt,  ihat  (he  pin- 
led  books  lo  M  sell 


firat  made  by  Kleau, 
IhefirBl  types  were 
liy  Caelon,  in  1720. 

ichfllson,  in  1790; 

nlyiy^ 

Stereotype  print- 
ing was  inltoduced  into  London,  bt 
IVilson,  in  1804.  The  laat  sdopled 
improvetnenla  have  been  the  Slan- 
bopcpresf,  and  the  Columbian  preu. 
Cbiiod  was  the  firBi  En^iab 
printer,  and  bis  prinlinR-oifica  wai 
in  ibeChapler-bouBeof  Weaiminater 
Abbev,  He  learnt  the  on  in  Get- 
many,  and  waa  liberally  palroniied 
in  Knglsnd.  The  firai  book  prinltd 
hy  Caxlon  waa  in  H7i,  and  bora  for 
iIB  title,  '■  fiVlyam  Ca^loji'i  Reeu- 

a  prevailed,  a  copy  waB  knocked 
•wn,  ai  auction,  for  1D60I.  IBf. 


A  Bhtet  of  type  is  about  120  lbs., 
:  60  Iba,  lo  a  form.  Tlie  propor- 
onB  in  founiB,  ae  of  100,000  letlera 
I  Engli»b,  would  he  6000  ai  3000 
i  ll,tlO0Pi  6000  1     ■■"^-     --->-' 


:eS0. 
nelal  with  a 


cifick  gravity  of  6.702,  which  albyed 
ith  lead,  makes  lypea. 
England  is  Ibe  only  counny  in 
hich  buoks  are  advcrliwrd,  and  (hu 
adds  30  per  cmt.  to  their 
In  Prance,  two  copies  ara 
SO  journals,  and  ihrar 


Dmi,  aided  by  mock  criticismB. 

Trade  in  books  has  mullipbed 
hem  in  modern  lii.ie..  There  are  ' 
low  pnnied,  annually,  about  1000 
KwkB  and  pamphletB  in  the  United 
tingdom,  ^oaidei   120   penodicata 


1 
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Iwel<re  times  k  yeari  JD  oihert,  6! 
tiom;  12  quarterly,  and  XKI  seveiiJ 
uewipaiierB.  Jn  France,  ibe  dbw 
book*  aad  punphleu  we  tiioat  IBOO 


magie  book  weie  ihoM  of  Bbrnw* 
AJmanack,  ■  proof  of  the  pnvalenoe 
of  auperslitiaii.  For  Duny  TMn, 
during  the  Uie  wat^  when  poutical 
cialeioMil  wu  ezcnaTe,  Uw  Sia- 
tiuDer^  Compaojt  fold  Drois  430  tu 
480  tbouiand  o^nai  par  annnin  of 
Hoore'a  Airrologic*]  Praphet/uie 
Alniaaack.  About  60  fean  siace, 
the  Campanjr  resolved  no  longer  lo 
adinintBler  to  ihii  groBS  ctedolitf, 
and,  for  ivro  or  three  jmt,  omitted 
the  predictiona,  whan  the  aak  fell 
ofronehnlfi  while  ■  prognoslicaloT, 
one  Wright,  of  Eaton  near  Wool- 
arrupe.  pubUshed  anolher,  and  aold 
60  nr  60,000.  To  mve  ihfir  property, 
thBComponfoOEagfld  one  Andrews, 
et  Itoyaton,  alio  a  ualive  o(  Wool- 
alrope^  to  predict  for  tbem,  and  iheir 
aale  row  afiin  a*  above.  The  Com- 
Iiany  have  ihiee  or  four  pMphBsying 
shneDBcki.  end  three  or  four  of  ra- 
llnnal  and  scienlilickchariicler;  bul 
(he  iiIb  of  the  tanner  ia,  \o  that  ol 
Ibe  latiDT,  aa  twenty  to  one. 

nie  editiona  of  hooka  mn  bv  I 
hundred  and  afltcs,  every  !SObei 
tJte  mode  of  charge  by  printt.-. 
Pew  books  pay  for  ncKing;  the  lyp^a 
St  leas  (hsD  iOO,  which,  inerefore,  is 
the  common  edition  of  ordinary 
books.  Olhera  run  TSO.  1000,  or 
1600.  Schnol-booka  and  olhera,  in 
■mall  type,  demand  2  or  3000.  And, 
of  many  modem  school- books,  undei 
ibe  Dimes  of  Blair,  Goldsmith,  Bar- 
row, dLC.  10  or  16.000  have  been 
printed  per  annum  for  a  series  oi 
yeara.  Of  Painc's  Riebts  of  Man, 
150,000  were  sold  within  twelve 
monthai  and  30,000  of  Burke's  Ro- 
ply.  !□  France,  ediliona  are  larger 
than  in  England,  owing  to  (be  de- 
mand in  forngn  countnce.  Three- 
[ouribe  of  the  boobs  printed  do  not 
'  pay  thoreTpcnK*!  and  not  above 
one  in  len  realiiee  a  profit 

There  are  about  4500  bo(J[sener& 
and  venders  of  books,  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 


,,  chiefly  owing  to  tbei 
■ubjecls  of  the  day,  or  lb 
iiion.     English  liietaiD 


apeare  to  Addison,  and  sea 
from  the  age  of  Addison  lo  i 
1800     Since  the  daya  of  E 


?te   iheoloey,  foi- 

ir  BU)H!i4i!dH]  rta- 
majority  in  Md 


day  hav«  been  pi 

jacta  were  obsolete  theolue 
gotten  poUlieke,  or  BU)H!iai!d 
roBophy.  and  the  majority  in  1 
method  or  bad  taste.  It  haa  bMI 
the  same  in  France,  GermaDy,  tc^, 
and  Holland;  and  donbileaa.  wu 
the  aame  among  the  ancMota,  Am^ 
we  eo  oAed  kment  the  low  of  aa- 

The  declioe  of  litenitnnt  in  Sw 
land  haa  bean  ■eoclerelad,  or  eaMM 
by  a  paaaioa  for  novel  reaiUng,  wfaU 
dcpnvea  all  other  atudjea  <d  ibari*- 
WDtd.  II  resembles  the  Roman  lite- 
rature in  ihe  decline  of  the  empirai 
and,  for  aome  yeora  paal,  few  boot* 
but  novcle  have  paid  their  eipenaaa. 
A  good  novel  yields  ita  author  IDBDt. 
UT  I500J.;  and  Dr.  Johnson's  hifh 
pKce  for  his  Dictionary,  waa  ni 
IB7«.  A  novel  written  rn  Iwe 
months,  will  yield  ils  aulhoT400L  or 
BOOJ.  as  a  current  speculation;  and 
En^and  has,  ihcTEfon^  become  a 
nation  of  luperilcial  novel  miua 
and  readers. 

The  Caiulituliimtl  Frendi  papa 
sells  between  14  and  16,000  per  day. 
The  Oaiiltc  itt  Franc*  nboie  90W; 
and  the  Journal  da  0^>ati  ivarif 
9000.  The  other  papers,  in  Ocubtf, 
1830,  were  below MXlO;  and  ibe M- 
ntfeurnollSOO.  Owlni lo tbc atasp, 
and  (be  eonaeqneni  high  prices  na 
daily  Londonpsper  sells  above  SOU; 
and  the  chief  pan  not  above  IHL 
Sonie  of  the  Sonday  papera  aeil  &tM 
10  to  15,000. 
Slompt  vied  for  London  paptr*  ta 

IHW. 
Times  and  HnU    .  3,271.111 

Herald  &  English  Chroo.  2,0Da475 
Chroaidet^and  four  otbeta  ^333;tf0 
Morning  Foal  69U00 
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BcU'a  MenenMr                   666,000  Tlu  En^Utu   Periodieah  haw  m 

Ditto  DesMtcn   .                  780,652  larrecireulaiion^  nearly  as  tmiUr, 

Liiarary  Gaiette  only             70,4'iO  in  1831  : 

SjSS""       •        '        •           2IS  Evangelical        ...        9000 

^*"*    .        •        .        •           246,^00  Armenian    ....      13000 

5*li      fiK   '      1                  T^rS^  Blackwoorfs       ...        5000 

Sunday  Time^  Ac.    .          407,003  f,^,,^      ^               .       .        3000 

^•^*  ....           2o3,000  New  Monthly     ...        2000 

In  1831,  the  Herald,  Star,  Age,  Jfonthly      .               .       .         750 

■nd  Alias  have  conaiderablyincreas-  Gentleman  a       .        .        .        2000 

ed  in  sale,  and  may  now  be  taken  at  t     v\       \       '       '        '        t SU! 

25  or  30  per  cent,  hipher.    The  Lite-  Enghshman  s     •        •        •        JgS 

rary  Gazette,  by  these  returns,  has  Metropohtan   .    •        •        •       ^^ 

the  lowest  sale  of  the  whole,  and  ap-  Quarterly  Review       .        .        ^ 

pears  to  be  eleven  times  less  than  J^nburgh          ..       .       .        J5UU 

the  Despatch.  Westminster       ...        2600 

Loudon  8     ....        2100 

The  AfTt  and  Numbers  of  the  Netes-  JJ**^*^**    .   ',       *        '        •          ^ 

papei-M  of  London,  on  February  I,  Philosophical      •        •        •          ^S 

\g}l .                                         '  Monthly  Review         .        .         500 

Brande  s  Journal        .        .         600 

Morning  Herald" -65  years*  •20,702  Brewtiter's  Journal                       750 

MominK  Chronicle  61  ditto  ••19,167  La  Belle  Asscmblre    .        .        1000 

Times 46  ditto  .-14,501  Christian  Observer             .        4000 

M!Li^^''A'^*J.V.L*,Sii^'   "wSm  There  were,  in  1830,  printed  in       ! 

Morning  Advertiser  ^Ho    •  •  2,409  London,  daily  or  wt-ekW,  54  distinct       I 

S«|"«' ^  J»  ^^^  •  •  ?'3;^  newspapers  /and,  in  iJnKland  and 

gjIL* ^A'll^"  ^i'2S  WaleS  154  others     The  wTiolo  num- 

Gtobc...  •.•..•.•  28  ditto  ..  8,821  ^        •              ^l^j^.^  ^^      ^^,1  i^  ^ 

British  Traveller..   19  ditto  .-  5,974  -^  .^  milUonp.     The  208  in 

The  Dublin  papers  consumeil,  in  England,  and  36  in  Scotland,  make 

1830, 2,262,513  stamps.   The  highest,  346  pubhcations  per  week ;  and,  in  a 

daily,  were  the  Evening  Mail,  139,-  year,  17,200  several  separate  publi- 

000;  Saunders'  News  LctUT,  434.-  cations,  which  gives  an  average  of 

800;  The  Evening  Post,  (thre.»  per  1400;  but  about  one-tenth  publish 

week).  293,350;  the  Evening  Packet,  treble  this  number;  one-ttMith,  dou- 

198,1/2;  the  Morning  Register,  daily,  We  this  number;  two-tenths,  a  fifth 

196,300;  the  Weekly  Register,  154,-  this  number;   another  two-tenths, 

860.  about  1000 ;  so  the  other  four-tenths 

sell  from  750  to  500,  or  average  625. 

«    The  newspapers   in    the   United  Clement,  proprietor  of  the  Morning 

Kingdom  are  about  340  per  week,  Chronicle,   Englishman,    Observer 

and  their  avera^  sale  120,000  per  and  Life  in  London,  sold  2|  millions 

day,  conaumini^  87,600  reams  ;  and  of  those  papers  only  per  annum,  and 

die  150  periodicals  consume  about  paki,  in  stamps  and  duties,  not  less 

30,000  reams.    The  stamp-duty  on  than  1000/.  per  week. 

I^h^/JKy^'IlI  Ihfn.'I^  ^l*w«  In  1829,  the  clerks  of  the  routs 

KSr  S'f  .Tcs""!^!?^'  '^n-i'ii-d.  ^3  London  ,,«I7.TO4 

;i;n.?''Tre  «!'??&;  zr  SbT.idTwhiie  TL'1'.riorvffis 

mnia.    ine  reams ot  paper,  btamp-  ^           \.   ,  mrcvinto 

od  for  the  periodical  press,  in  1820,  transmitted  10,654,912. 

was  50,717  reams.    North  America,  The  26  millions  of  newspapers, 

nu  the  year  1720,  possessed  no  more  sold  annually  in  England,  consume 

tlian  seven  newspapers ;  but,  in  1820,  100,000  reams  of  paper;  and  these 

the  United  States  had  359 ;  and,  10  346  several  publications  give  con- 

fcmn  subsequently,  the  number  had  stnnt  cinploynieiit  to  ten  persons  on 

aacr^uMd  to  740.  each,  as  editors,  pnnters,  publishers, 

6(c.  &o.     In   London,  about  two- 

Regiomontanas  made  the  first  Al-  thirds  of  the  matter  in  each  is  pnnt- 

'  in  1474.  od  from  MS.  s  in  the  country,  about 
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two  ihirds  ia  traiufetnd  from  fhe 
London  mi  olher  papon. 
The  United  Kingdom,  one  of  (be 


Sage  coniauia  rerea  columnB,  nnd  19 
1)  inchrs  long  b^  191  wide,  cod- 
[aininE49D  aquHre  inches  per  pegi 
The  foiif  page"  coniain  iherefon , 
1,B20  square  incheis  and  eiery  aquari 
inch,  on  iho  average,  32  worU  ' 
Hence  thi ■-:—-•—. :- 

Is  for  every  farthing. 

The  word  Gaztlte  ia  derived  &om 

thenameof  ihc  Venelian  coin,whicli 

was  Ibe  pric«  of  IhtfirainewBpaper. 

The  London  Qaiette  waa  ooni- 
menccd,  al  Oiford,  ou  NavemberT, 
1665 1  the  Couil  ihen  reaiding  tbei^;, 
on  nccounl  of  IhB  plague. 

The  Grat  regular  ciilical  joumnl 
was  the  Journal  de  Suvana,  began 
in  1GU5,  and  RonlinueJ  for  nearfy  11 
ccniury.  Tlie  firel,  in  Eniilcnd,  wns 
called  (he  Wnieaof  Liurature.  wn.Ji 
oommentied  in  1714,  and  was  diacoEi- 
linuc<l  in  1722;  and  llie  prcsenl  stale 
of  l)ic  Kcpubliok  of  Letters  began 
in  ITtO. 

Vuriiius  Poriodiral  MiscellanieB 
were  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  continued  for  va- 
rIauB  )ieriuds.  Cave  took  up  an  aid 
title  in  the  Gentleman's  Hagazinc, 
\  1731 1  and,  in  1732,   the  London 


PAlitatima  imt*  tmU 


MoKBi 


begun. 


The  total  number  of  new  public-^, 
lions,  in  the  year  ISI2,  in  London, 
was  tip;)  ;  and  iheir  cost,  in  bonrd-^^, 
3301.  Tliey  have  since  increased  if 
600,  at  a  cost  of  400/.,  for  one  copyol 

RevicwB  of  Book^  under  the  falsi- 
pretence  and  colour  of  criticism,  uri- 
usually  written  by  IhcMcndsaren>j- 
miee  of  authors,  or  of  the  publishcr- 
of  the  works,  and  are  Iradnip  frauds, 
which  now  delude  only  the  ignaranr. 
No  auch  opinione  can  have  any  au- 
ihority  wiihoul  the  known  namo  U 
a  reKponaible  cKiick.  NcverihclcBF  n 
■nali|;nanl  spirit  in  readers  who  of- 
ten delight  in  slander,  occasions  tln' 

CBsms  to  b«  inoat  read  and  patronised. 


Homteur 
Coutitulioniial  . 
Debat* 

Qaielte  ds  Fnnca 
Courier  Ftmntai* 
La  Temps   . 
ftuolidieiiBe 
Le  Natiana] 
LeMeu 

Sajignai 

Commerca  ■ 

Baielte  dea  Tribnnaiis 

Le  Globe     . 
L'Ech  Fraiifua  . 

LaTnbaiw 
La  B^voUititta    . 
Journal  de  Puis 
CouiieTdal'Burop*    . 


Courier  des  Eleeteuia  . 

Journal  de  rEniegiatreinent 
JitimnldesHairea 
Le  Cabinet  de  Lecture 
Journal  des  Damea 
Pe:il'Caurier  dea  Dames 
Le  Voleur    ■ 
Le  Correspond  am 
L'Echo  dta  Hallea      . 
Gazette  des  Tribunaui 
L'Ami  de  Is  ReUgion  . 
LaFeuilleFranjaiae  . 
La  Catieniure 
Gazette  Msdicale 
Journal  de  la  Librairie 
Journal  des  Selona 
La  Mode     .       . 
Revue  do  Paris    . 
Revue  Biitannique 
Idem  EncyelopMique 
Idem  M^cale     . 
LMmi  de-li  Jeuncaae 
Archives  du  Chrislianisme  . 
Idem  de  la  MCdecine  . 
SocifU  i'  Encoaragemeni 

The  numbers  circulaied  to  Paris 
a6au(  a  third  more. 

There  are,  by  olher  accounts,  in 
Paris,  152  journals,  literary  and  nil' 

Soui  i  and  17  political.  One  hoiw 
ed  and  (ifty-one  are  liberal,  hninf 
197,000  BubscriberBi  and,  the  olht* 
IB  have  21,000.  There  ara  7t  pro- 
vincial journals,  with  99.000  mJf- 
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In  mil,  244;  wiib  317,000 
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In  1929,  tho  British  tnd  Farflgn 
ibJe  Socieiy  bad  circulatnJ,  in  iS 
LI  milliona  of  copiea  of  the 
Scnplurea,  in  150  laiutuiiKCB  : 
■iiu,  111  18Zc^  3b5,434.  Hence,  as 
each  book  cuntuins  30  ahecls.  [hie 
would  make  330  inillioos ;  and  they 
have  therefore  eiptnitml  6U),000 
nam!  of  denij  paper,  duty  fife,  ai 
.iOi.;  and  also  as  much  more  in 
printing  and  editing,  or  above  a 
miJIian  steilinf;,  in  paper  and  print- 
ing, besides  1*.  ad.  for  binding,  mak- 
ing nnother  iiiSfiUOI. 

The  issue  by  ihe  London  Society, 
during  tbe  year  1630,  had  been  325,. 
4GS  Bibles  ind  Teslamenta  ai  hnnie 
and  I08,8M  on  the  continent; 
ing,  a]taai.'lher,  a  total  of  434,422 
copies.  The  income  had  been  B4,' 
962f.  ^.  lid.;  and  the  eipenditun 
sniouDted  lo  S1,61W.  13>.  tid. 

The  early  Chinese  literature  suRer- 
ed  a  aimilar  niisfoRune  to  that  of  iht 
west  in  ihe  destruction  of  iho  Aleian- 
diian  Library;  for  ih«r  Empcrour, 
Chec-whnng- lee,  ordered  ail  writings 
m  be  destroyed,  that  every  thin^ 
migfar  be^  anew  as  from  his  reign: 
>Dd  their  Oooka  and  records  were  af 
tnwards  recovered  by  raceceding 
•mpcrours  with  great  didicully.  So 
the  Musselmen  conqueran  of  Hin- 
doBtan  destroyed   ihe  chief  part  o( 

In  Thibet,  there  is  B  Cyclopedia, 
in  44  volumes :  and  lithography  has 
(Men  praclised  there  from  lini 


irsold 


The  Bible,  used  by  Charles  I.,  ei 
his  enecufion,  ia  preserved  in  the 
Itcyal  Library,  at  Berlin. 

It  has  been  staled,  that  the  six 
largest  libraries  in  Europe  contain 
the  Tallowing  number  of  volumes 
tndtlSS.:— 

FoiumM.  MSS. 
BajF*]  Library  of 

Psns 460,000    77.000 

Bodleian,  Oxford --'420,000  30,000 
Xnnlch  univerailf-- 400,000  9,000 
Vatican,  at  Roms"' 100,000    40,000 


Gotiingen  Univer- 
sity  30(^000      6,000 

British  Museum  ..-.600,000  120,000 
Besides  Ihe  Museum,  (here  are 
the  under  men  tiOTH'd  in  Enoland  : — 
Catnbridne  University;  Advocates', 
Edinburgh;  tjion  College;  and  Dub- 
lin Univeraiiy  ;  and,  in  London,  iho 
Library  of  the  Royal  Institution,  iho 
London  Instiiulion,  and  Gve  or  six 

Tho  Advocates'  Library,  at  Edin- 
burgh, contains  100,000  voiiiincs, 
besides  ancient  Mt^S.,  and  a  cabinet 
of  scarce  and  valuable  medals. 

Italy  had,  in  ibc  ISlh  century,  so 

culled  AcadeniieB,  that  thero  were 
SSOfor  general  or  paniculnr  pursiiiis. 
The  French  imitated  the  Italians  in 
the  ]6lh  and  17ih  centuries;  and,  in 
Ihe  17lh  and  ISih,  iho  English  imi- 
tated bulh,  in  lliB  Royal  and  otlitr 
Socivties ;  and  of  late  they  have  been 
Ml  extended,  as,  perhaps,  to  eoual 
the  Italian  Bocieiica  in  number.  They 
spread  knowledge,  but  Bubdue  on 
ginal  thinking  by  the  deference  lo 
..:_. ,.   ....        inHa|,._,i 


and.  in  England,  the 


s  in  merely  knowing  the  curr. 
iwledge  repealed  in  books. 
I'iemia   della   Cniaea,  was 

founded  in       .         II 

del  Cnnento      ■         II 

Bononiensis     -        ll 

icndeniie  Fran^tso         -         II 
de  Poiniure  el  de 

.Sculpture      .         ll 
des  InacHpttons  et 

Medailles      -         li 
~     dcs    Sciences 


<lnsti 


te) 


R.    Academy  of    Science! 

Berlin 
Soyal  Socieiyof  London    - 
3..  Spanish  Academy 
R.   Academy  of   Sciences 

Lisbon 

Peiereburgh 

Sluckholm 

Copenhagen 
Ttta  American  Academy,  I 


The  Rovfl 
-       ■Mili._, 


TheFimca  Aeai^irwucnMid 
bf  LooitZIIL,  ia  183S.   IH  <ti|iiial 

pimuitawan  lrlni|iiniir»i  ami  Pmtuj. 
In  lUEL  it  wma  tzundad  (o  tha  Fins 
Ant)  »>^i»^^  brColbc(t,ioih> 

Th  fi>Uoinu  !■  •  liM  of  the  ]«»■ 
dpd  Liwmy  oociMiM  ib  thcDBiml 
Kiii(<loin,  with  ibe  fee  on  •dnuMina, 


Hayil  SooMj,  GOL,  P.ILR     ' 
Ronl  Sooel*  of  Edmbiic^  SSL 
1..,  I?  R.S.E. 


AntiquariiD  Soc,  eOL  8k,  P.A.S. 
LiniiBui  SocielT,  3IE,  F.L.8. 
Geological  Soc.,  ML  13*^  F.G.S. 
Aatronaink:d8ac,2BJ.4t.,H.A.8. 
Zoologicai  SodelT,  SSJ.  &>.,  F.Z.5. 
Royal  Inalilulion,  5UL,  H.ILS. 
Roril  Amalick  Society,  2U.  lOi., 

'Horticultural  Sue,  iBL  6m..  F.H.8. 

Medico  Bolanicat,  2H.,  F.H.B.S. 

In  1927,  only  109of  ihc  1150  F.R.S. 
had  contrihuled  to  ihe  Trn n bo c lions : 
and,  of  these,  II  only  hod  litlrt. 

The  Roynl  Society  of  London  is 
govetncd  by  1  pTeeidcni  and  18  coiin- 


Keaidtnl,  five  vice 
Btary  and  physics 


a  Scotland,  1790. 

The  Royal  Collese  of  Phyeicians, 
bunded  in  1523,  haa  a  presidctit,  96 
fcllowa,  aboul  IB  candidalts,  and 
■bout  320  liceniiatea.  The  Royal 
College,  at  Dublin,  33  b:llow^  and 
60  licentistce.  That  of  Edinbureli 
(1661),  about  100  (ellow^  of  whom  a 
ttaiH  are  reaidenl. 

The  Collepof  SuTgeona  in  cnvern- 
ed  by  a  president,  20  vice-preside  n  is, 
7  mrators,  and  4  professors,  with 

The  Briiish  Muaeum  is  RovcrnHJ 
by  23  oUicial  trustees,  9  of  inc  Oiini- 
Itca  of  dnnors,  and  14  elected.  There 
ia  a  principal  librarian,  and  14  kcep- 
ara  and  aasistsnts.  The  numbrr  uf 
fiailerapcr  ■ni,umisaboul60,000. 

Tile  LiMraryFund  waa  eatabtiahed 


TbalaadtBtioafcr: 
Eiplniof  Afttea  «M 
and  ibse  ia  ako  ai 
Aaiaiick  SodBty,  ariih  i^^gam  ab- 

Tbcn  ia  an  Inti-Slncfr  SodM 
of  HhichihaDukaof  fflawaaaMtw 
Pa  Iron. 

The  Heiticohanl  Sodatruf  Lo»- 
don  na  bnaOti  miBOB.tM^ 

rrirt-iynplaiita  tad  imptotiBtgaidaa- 
m^.  Thffe  ia  aDother  at  ESnbarA 
nriii  iitbeninnetrlrenrTOMiniy. 

The  total  DtimbfT  of  TiMteiato  iha 
]i<^r!icull^^al  Oudetu^  in  1S30;  waa 
J'.'i.TU.  ButthiaiaezoeadadbTlliB 
MMi.is  to  Iha  Zoological  Oardea^ 
in  i)ie  RcgeatVpaik,  oflen  1600  pa 

The  Garden  of  Framont,  six  leagwa 
Iri'm  Paris,  contains  130  actea,  and 
iiL'iri'  than  6000  species  and  vartetiss 
111  M  {retablcs,  many  of  them  siitl  new 
rn  France.  Someof  ihegnen-hovSM 
nro  J,(»0  feet  in  leneth,  with  gtaied 
[u<il~,  posseseing  alfTarietiea  t^ei- 


Tlie  term  Bltu  Storking,  applied 
11  tiietary  ladies,  waieonrened  ona 
■>Ki<  17  which  waa  called  the  Blue 
■:ii".liing  Club,  in  which  femslea 
>%\r''  admitted!  and  so  called  owing 
r>  n  Mr.  Benjsinin  SiilUngSeet,  one 

iiu  'due  stockings. 

]:<  general,  literary  and  philiMo- 
iLii -<l  socielies  are  close  cotpora- 
iiino.very  unfavourable  looriKnality 
irir!  ihe  advance  of  knowledge  bt- 
ronilaprescribedbeatentrsck.  Hiey 
itr  usually  governed  by  anciAii  au- 
honiies,  and  by  the  prejudices  of  the 
iliJtiiion  of  the  acnior  or  leading 
n'-nibeis;  and.  hence,  having  a  cer 
iuii  Mreighiwilli  Iheyulpar,  therim- 

Ihe  msreb  of  diacovery.     Tbey 

I'^'r  to  spresd  what  was  known 
^litn  ihey  were  founded  |  bal  tb»f 
ook  with  alem  jesloosy  on  aD  inno 
iBiioni,  and  guani,  witb  vigaano^ 


UTERARir  INSTTTUTTONS,  dbc 
tlw  orthodox  fiuth  recognised,  conti- 
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niied,  and  cheriBhed  by  their  society. 
I^UM  they  give  countenance  to  errour, 
and  serve  as  engines  to  keep  know- 
Mffe  within  the  limits  prescribed  by 
cii^  and  ecclesiastical  power. 

Incomes  of  several  Religious  So- 
cieties of  Elngland : — 

British   and  Foreign    Bible 

Society,  84,982/. 

Christian  Knowledge  So- 
ciety, 66,929 
Gospel  Propagation  Society,  34,693 
Church  Missionary  Society,  47,328 
London  Missionary  Society,  48,226 
Wesleyan  Missionary  So- 
ciety, 46,302 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  17,185 
London    Jews'    Conversion 

Society,  12,145 

Hibernian  (London)  Society,  9,228 
National  School  Society,  2,183 
Religious  Tract  Society,  24,973 
Slave  Conversion  Society,  4,375 
Naval  and  Military  Bible  So- 
ciety, 3,396 


L 


400,950/. 

There  are  three  methods  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge — first,  by  committing 
uo  memory  in  the  manner  of  ta:)k8, 
which  usually  are  forgotten  as  soon 
as  said   by  rote ;   second,   rending 
books,  which  makes  but  a  fleeting 
impression,  and  leaves  only  gentTal 
jdeas;  and,  third,  answering,  by  ori- 
ginal excrnise,  questions  upon  books, 
and  on  the  facts  and  principles  con- 
tained in  them,  by  which  the  student 
is  compelled  to  think  for  himself,  and 
to  evince  his  acquaintance  with  the 
subject.    This  is  called  the  Interro- 
gative system,  and  it  has  been  ap- 
plied to  every  subject  of  study  with 
unequivocal   success.    The  interro- 
gative system,  by  questions,  vithout 
answers^  is  however  to  be  carefully 
distingni^cd  from  the  vulgar  me- 
thod of  writine  books  in  questions 
with  answers,  by  which  no  advan- 
tage 18  gained. 

The  system  of  infant  schools  em- 
braces children  ^ust  emerged  from 
the  nursery,  and  inHtniciion  is  efl'ert 
ed  bv  toys  and  sensible  objects,  and 
by  tne  patience  and  address  of  the 
tutoress. 

The  system  of  Pestalozzi  consists 

of  oral  Questions,  proceeding  synthc-   

tically  iTom  simple  to  comolicated  I  24  professors  3  preat  hcra  and  cmt^ 


objects,  and  the  answers  are  given 
orally.  It  is  similar  to  the  interro- 
gative syrstem,  but  does  not  possess 
the  practical  convenience  and  intel- 
lectual advantages  which  attend  the 
writing  of  the  answers,  which  act  is 
a  simultaneous  exercise  in  spelling, 
grammar,  and  composition. 

The  Hamiltonian  system,  for  teach- 
ing language,  is  similar  to  that  deve- 
loped in  the  little  books  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Abbe  Bossut;  both  con- 
sider the  words  of  a  language  as  the 
primary  objects  to  be  learnt,  and 
then  the  phrases  or  idiomatick  con- 
struction. 

The  system  of  Bell  and  Lancaster 
is  an  appeal  to  the  eye  and  memory, 
in  small  classes  directed  by  moni- 
tors, who  are  the  more  forward 
children,  and  who  perfect  themselves 
while  teaching  the  others,  so  that 
one  master  may  thus  superintend 
the  economy  una  exercises  of  scrvernl 
hundred  pupils  ;  and  it  is  therefore  a 
cheap  method  of  teaching  the  mass 
of  the  juvenile  population  the  first 
elements  of  knowledge. 

The  interrogative  system  of  in- 
struction, invented  and  introduced  by 
the  editor  of  this  work  between  179^ 
and  1R27,  consists  of  text-books  and 
questions  on  the  text-books,  viY/tou/ 
£in«r«r*,  which  are  to  be  furnished 
in  writing  by  the  pupils;  and  keys 
are  printed  to  the  questions  for  the 
ease  of  tutors. 

The  system  of  teaching  languages 
by  words,  phrases,  ond  grammar 
in  consecutive  succession,  as  in  the 
nursery,  was  first  published,  in  1S03, 
in  elementary  works,  under  the  as- 
sumed name  of  the  Aob(^  Bossut.  In 
1815,  it  was  onnounced  as  a  disco- 
very by  Hamilton. 

The  University  of  Oxford  is  go- 
verned by  a  chancellor,high-stewurd, 
vice-chancellor,  and  4  pro- vice-chan- 
cellors. There  are  19  colleges  and  5 
halls,  the  oldest  University  having 
been  founded  in  1172;  and,  the  last, 
Worcester,  in  1714.  The  professors 
are  27 ;  of  whom  there  are  2  m  cii- 
vinity,  2  in  .Arabiek,  and  I  in  the  equi- 
vocal science  of  political  economy. 

Cambridge  University  consists  of  a 
chancellor,  nigh-steward,  nnd  deputy 
vire-chancellor,  a  commissary,  pub- 
lick  orator,  librarian,  3  esquire  neoels 


\ 
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term-time.    It  i»  under  tha  d 


// 


loieuftheBotamckOwdeiimndFits- 
wilUam  Miiaeam.  It  oonsists  of  13 
GoUe«efl  and  4  balls.  Peter-house 
wasTormed  in  1257  {  and  Downing 
,  in  1800. 

Though  StPeCn's,  the  oldest  col- 
lege at  Cambiidgei  was  founded  in 
1280,  this  was  a  place  of  education 
as  early  as  the  Romans,  but  revived 
in  the  nigft  of  Henry  I.  The  system 
of  educauon  still  pursued,  too  much 
resembles  that  of  the  Popish  and 
dark  ages,  and  changes  of  system  do 
not  keep  pace  with  improvements ; 
BO  that  in  all.  such  establishments 
students  do  not  acquire  the  know- 
ledge of  their  own  age,  but  only  that 
of  a  previoas  age^  or  of  the  tutors' 
tutors. 

There  were,  in  1828-9,  on  the  books, 
at  Oxford,  5163  members,  of  whom 
2717  were  students;  and,  at  Cam- 
bridge, 6146,  and  3088  students. 

The  Members  of  Convocatbii  of 
Oxford,  in  Jan.  1631.  were  2529 ;  and 
the  whole  on  the  books,  6258 ;  Christ- 
church,  951. 

The  Temple,  London,  was  foundtMl 
in  1185;  Lincoln' s-inn,  in  1310;  and 
GrayVinn,  in  1357. 

There  arc  four  Universities  in  Scot- 
land ;  St  Andrew's,  of  two  colleges ; 
Aberdeen,  of  two  colleges ;  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh  of  one. 

St.  Andrew's  University,  founded 
in  1410,  has  two  colleges,  St.  Salvn- 
tor's  and  St.  Mary's,  for  divinity 
only.    Its  students  are  150. 

Nearlv  3000  students  per  annum 
attend  tnc  University  of  Edinburgh, 
where  eilucation  ana  knowledge  are 
acquired  in  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection. 

The  University  of  Dublin,  or  Tri- 
nity College,  has  produced  some 
learned  men.  It  consists  o(  a  pro- 
vost, 7  senior,  and  Id  junior  fellows, 
and  70  foundation  scholars.  It  has 
usually  about  2500  students,  and 
possesses  a  library  270  feet  long, 
eontainmg  nearly  80,000  books. 

The  Royal  College  of  Maynooth 
has  9  professors;  1  of  dogmotick 
theology,  1  of  moral  theology,  1  of 
sacrea  scripture,  and  1  of  Irish. 

Grosham  Collpge,  sadly  deterior- 
ated, has  7  professors  of  branches  of 
arcient  learnings    who   lecturo  in 


of  12  of  the  cofporation  of  L( 

There  are  endowed  Coil 
Dulwich,  Eton,  St  Bee'%  i 
vid's,  and  Winchester;  besi 
Military,  Naval,  East  Ind 
Sion ;  and  Elizabeth,  in  Gm 

Two  new  colleges,  on  tl 
suggested  by  Defoe,  have  i 
been  established  in  London,  < 
ed  the  London  University,  m 
tenham  Court ;  and  the  other 
College,  in  one  wing  of  So 
house.  The  first  is  more 
larly  supported  by  the  Dti 
and;  the  second  by  the  £Ugh  ( 
but  they  are  experiments 
population  of  a  metropolis, 
not  yet  fully  matured.    . 

Universities,  like  societies 
vouvable  only  to  the  propag 
the  knowledge  of  the  previou 
ages,  and  to  the  perpetuity  c 
li»ied  opinions.  In  general 
the  dead  languages  were  i 
guage  of  literature  when  i 
universities  were  founded  in 
century,  st),  by  precedent  an 
they  continue  iheir  studies  i 
lanu^unf^es  at  a  time  when  al 
ledge  out  of  their  walls  is  j 
lantiuages.  They  preserve, 
studies  and  cast  of  opinion 
they  enacted  at  the  era  of  th< 
dation,  and  usually  proscrib 
provcnients  and  discoveries 
gcrous  innovations. 

The  number  of  children  r 
elementary  education  in  En{ 
1818,  was  near  1,100,000;  an 
turns,  in  1828,  make  it  abou 
000—1,500,000  between  5 
The  other  500,000  are  prcsi 
receive  education  at  about  II 
dependent  schools,  at  50  t 
But  for  education,  thcdistrei 
cumstances  of  the  countr; 
1B25,  would  have  increase) 
tenfold. 

The  first  Infant  School  wi 
ed  by  Mr.  R.  Owen,  at  New 
in  1816,  as  an  experiment,  i 
children  morals   and  facts 
theology. 

Bcsidesparish  and  district  i 
there  arc,  m  London,  numerc 
schools  for  popular  and  use 
cation. 

During  1830,  328  English  f 
Schools  had  been  received  in 
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with  the  National  Society,  making  a 
total  of  2,937  schools:  and  (>,04:l/. 
Iiad  been  voted  in  aid  of  building 


^alcs,  than  710,000  children  rcceiv- !  by 
ing  instruction  under  ibc  care  ot  the 
clergy. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Philosophy  has  undergone  four 
jBchooI-Foonis  in  104  places.  There 'great  chanijrs: — 1.  A  total  subser- 
c»noot    be   less,   ni    England  and;  viency  to  prieHtcraft  and  superstition, 

>iv-  i  by  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptian!*. 
2.  A  commixture  of  reason  and  po 
ctry,  by  the  Greeks.  3.  A  mf'chani- 
cul  system,  introduced  by  Coperni- 
cus and  Gulilt^o;  and,  4,  a  system  of 
poctioal,  verbal,  and  imaginary  cau- 
sation, taught  bv  iNowton,  Lavoisier, 
&c.  The  worlff,  at  pres<»nt,  art:  divi- 
ded between  the  two  last ;  but  rea- 
son demands  the  entire  ascendency 
of  I  he  third. 


Christ*a  Hospital,  London,  boards, 
clothes,  and  educates  1200  cn<ldren. 

The  Foundation  Schools  of  Har- 
row, Westminster,  Merchant-Tai- 
lors, St.  Paul's,  the  Charter-house, 
Kugbv;  and  some  others  have,  de- 
Bervedly,  great  celebrity;  but  the 
systems  of  educati(m  arc  those  of 
th^  age  of  Elizabeth. 

Tke  Number  of  Children  educated 
ai  the  gretU  Publick  Schools  ia  as 
under : — 

.     1200 
.      600 


Christ's  Hospital 
Eton 


Charter-house 
Winchester 
Westminster   . 
Harrow    . 


400 
250 
250 
200 


The  religion  and  philosophy  of  the 
Hindoos  are  contained  in  a  Book 
called  Anbeitkend ;  or,  the  Cisttrn 
of  the  Watirs  of  Life ;  but  they  have 
nine  schools  of  philosophy,  ancient 
and  modern. 

The  first  observers  and  recorders 
of  nature  were  the  Hindoos ;  the  S'.^ 
cond,  the  Chinese;   and  the  third, 
the  Arabians  <ind  Chaldeans.     But 
all  nasoning  was  so  minLlrd  with 


The  National    Schools,    in 


jj^g,  priestcraft,  that  nature  never  wns 
9)riig  ofT836"^u^V^  ^r5,000  chil-  npproaehed  by  common  sense.  Su««h 
Sen r  the  Lancastrian,  53,000;  and'  has  been  the  fate  of  philosophy  al- 
there  were  50(j0  Sundav  Schools,  for   ways,  even_  to  our  own  times.     I 


there  were  50U0  Sundav  Schools,  for 
700,000  children. 

In  1828,  the  University  of  BerUn 
had  1706  students. 

Tliere  arc  400  students  at  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Kiel. 


must  not  differ  from  theoloirv,  and 
therefore  it  mokes  no  publick  a<l- 
vances.  The  schools,  of  our  days, 
are  more  ignorant  of  proximate 
causation,  than  able  Greeks  in  iho 
remote  days  of  Thales. 


In  the  Russian  Universities  there  ,  ^"tTn^/..-   '^f^Jiit^J??^^,' 

are  students  .-Moscow,  891;  Dor-  ""^'^V^r"^""^^^' fnnl  n.^^^ 

pat,  612;    Helsingfoers  (late  Abo),  ^"  "" ^  ^''11' '"  ITPS  «n    S 

471;  Chirkoff;313;  Wilna,303;  Si.  "^^^^^"'"^/^yfri!  Tnl  ?h       b 

Pet^rsburgh.  311 ;    and   Kasan,  81.  metical.     He  ^^?"^'^^,i»^°;,,;/^«  „ "' ; 

The  ecclesiastical  high  schools  at-  '"^^'^^^  *'oi^'^;"'^^n  n.Zu  ^S 

tached   to  the  Greek    church,   are  w^''^  "^«'^^'  "P  ''^  "'*^""^^    ^^'^"^ 
those  of  KiefT,  Moscow,  and  St.  Pe- 


up  or    aiomicK    pb 
fiirures,  indefinitely  thick,  of  triari- 


lasi  CMU  scnoiars.      ine  wnoieoi  ine   i-      .1     -n  «i „.!«..«. ^o   ^^A 

Modenu    throughout   the   Russian  >'»»'»»■"'' '^«"•^"fe^^7••?^»"■' 

•mpiie  are  thorSore  6957  in  nun.ber.  '''"?J''"'Tn°u^  fil  itf    h:t'  i^^l^ 
*^  as  the  pyramid  fire  nnn   the   ciiho 

Tlu  foilovping  IB  the  number  qf  de-  earth.     livery  reader  will  ^^ee  in  this 

gre€B  granted  bv  the  Scottish  Vni-   the  germs  of  the  modern  theory  of 

tersUies  in  the  last  31  years: —        Hauy,  an  approach  to  the  definite 

nnt*nA<wr     vn    prooortious  of  modcm  chymisfy, 

B^i«i«,,-K  ar' ^    tM '  9  K9i .  a»«  the  last  theory  of  WolIaMon ; 

59       G49  ^^  ^'"K  ""'^  ^n"»^'  **'"f^  *^  support 
7^0      286 


Glasgow 

St.  ^drewB-" 

Aberdeen 

Marischal 


.87 
69 
26 
31 


72 

6 

59 

50 


881      282 


the  outline  of  the  theory 
The  Py  thagonans  stiid,  i\\iiv.  tvwtv 


■  I 

;  I 
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hm,  tnm  I  M  U^  jmun  all  ibin?!, 
M— 1.  b<Mad,ariiaraliiuiri  2.  Qie 

Ml  3.0M 


id  HnHn  cillwl  tb< 
r^i—^r^  ••Met.  tar  the-  hoi  livtc  b] 
tba  iDoifl  umI  drr  (bingg  puiish; 
whiU  Medc  ue  nmn,  and  Blinieni 
jnicr.  UmIw  mi  no  umimgi  bai 
hi*  nimicil  Am>«Ii>bj  ;  but  Ee  eol- 
lecMd  ud  «diud  Iba  works  of  Etc 


lad  BencliiuB  laugbi 
ru  one  moveable  >nd 
finite  prindpi^  bnl  tbki  it  it  lo  El 
wbicli  ill  thingi  owe  [hpir  ririly  an 
dcnnty;  ud  Benidttus  laugltl  ni 
ceMity. 

Anuimander,  ibe  dieciple  of 
Thalcs,  illeged  Itaal  tbr  inflmie  wu 
thf  principle  and  elemait  nS  bcingit, 
diacincl  Aiim  Ihe  elenteius  and  mai- 
ler i  and  he  tiughl  that  goiwraiion 
was  tba  aepBradon  of  eoalrariee, 
ibraugh  an  eteinal  moljun. 

AnDiimmea;  tbat  ihr  infinite  is 
air,  which,  diTided,iBfir.':  and,  con - 
denaed,  windi  thtin  a  cloud  j  ihen 
wftler,  earthi  tad  mincrala,  from 
which  other  thing*  ire  ptaducsL 

Aiiaiotle,  the  moat  clsboraie  of 
the  Qrecian  philoBOpherp.  waa  a  pii< 
pilofPlaio.  HewaB,kvPbilip,Bp- 
poin  ted  tutor  of  Aleiaodi-rth*  Great! 
and,  after  his  pupil  went  on  the  Pcr- 


with  giealrenowii, for  13 1 
onthedealh  of  Aleiandfr.  Iheprieal- 
hood— "he  godaofwhoBt'  intereal  be 
did  noi  leach,  but  only  I  hi>  erisienca 
of  one  God.— raiaed  charges  axaiiiM 
him.  and  fearinfi  the  faic  of  Soera- 
lea,  he  withdrew  from  Athens;  and, 


afi^rwanjs  fell  iBiu  lUiioiie  hanrj^ 
H  Smyrna,  when  tbty  were  put  in 
a  celiur.  and  rmiauied  ISttyeor^  nil 
ther  ncarlj  peiubed.  TtaeT  wov 
that  ranoved  lo  AUieiia,  and,  in  81, 
•cni  bf  SjBm  to  Rooie. 

Diogrnes  Apoloniatea  aacriba  dl 
things  lo  air,  and  he  adopicrf  HI 
element  belweeQ  fire  and  air,  iff^ 
rcDtlji  iba  gas  or  etba  nf  tM  a^ 

ParmeinlE*  adapted  two 


a,  dn  aod  wth,  or  a»4  ul  ■■*- 


■lllMgib  the  prieMi  and  tU  MCtl| 

bad  so  masf  nuaea  for  Qo^  mm 


andphilaniphrkDewlralaiie:  biw 
IV  one  immoTcsblB  has  wntf 

Sihn^  therefore,  it  wu  OOt  geaa 
rated,  it  is,  End  slwaja  waa,  terf 
will  be  I  Bad  it  is  infioiie.  fur  it  haa 
□either  winning  not  end. 

A  hcina  unprwluced,  withoal  de- 
cay, nnihiken,  tingle,  whole  with 

will  hereafter  be,  nnce  it  now  is  ona 
BimulIaDeous  all 

Thnlen  and  Anaiimander  ditecled, 
ssya  Sunplicius,  Iheir  allention  lo 
the  proliRck  vitsi  nature  of  wala: 
HeraclituB,  to  Sic;  Anaximenea,  to 

IE  to  [heirdifTcreni  views  as  in- 
tdlipiblc,  sensible,  at  prfUcimate,  ao- 
scrtingdiflftenl  things  in  wohJk  but 


Plato  and  Arisiotte  were  rmihar 
immenta|ara    than    inTenlora   ef 
!w  opiniana,  though  they  coDfrtrad 
fester  perTecttOD  ;  and  PTata  defloed 
theinlelicclual  Oo-l;  while  Arialoda 
'lateti,  that  every  thing  vhidi  movra 
inuat  have  an  iiniDOVeable  mover, 
the  first  priDcipte  of  motion,  subaiat- 
ing  as  a  properly  producing  princi- 
ple, and  as  Blomally  mntiva. 
EmpedoclcB    nd  milled   four   el» 
'  iciple  of  whose  actiOM 

>  nod  aihfi^  or  iIm 


vtlrsction    kud    cepuliioa    of     iho 
modern  a. 

And  these  be  makes  co-ordinali 
'•rilh  ttis  fonT«lflin« 
have   rurther  confir 


IgBin.  we 


Plaio  laughl  ihree  p-riociplea,  tfaf 
cuiHB  or  moTer,  mBliur  and  T 

«r  iwo,  thecBBia  and  malier. 

was,  in  aiher  reapects.  o/  tbe  ediiool 
oC  PythagoroB  and  Parmenidea. 

Anaxagorai  madecotporpal  prin- 
ciples la  be  infiniie;   and  thoEo  ol 
»ai*r,  fire,  fold.  At,  were  unbegoi- 
I      Mn  snd   mcoTiDpciblf,  and  pirta  of 
I     Ui«r  own  etomal   kinds,  coverne ' 

,     UoD — intellecl, 

I      _  Aichilauasnd  Socratea  mado  prin 

I     (<pl«a  tnEnito,  and  ascribed  genero 


Lracippua  asaeiied  thai  a 
the  elemenM  of  all  [bines,  we 
6nite,  and  alwiya  movedi  end  [bal 
Dwr  were  of  Tarioae  forms,  ihercby 
generatinK  anddiarBcIeriiing  ditfer- 
—  l_j:__  :_|  (igu^  order,  and  pon. 


DemocridM  and  Melrodonis  fot. 
lowed  I>ueippiiBi  and  ndded,  ihst 
lh«  flill  and  Lhe  void  are  iho  litBl 
caoaea  of  things. 

Zeno,  Leucippmi,  bemocritus.  Pro- 
tagoraa,  and  Epjcuroa,  were  the  in- 
TMitofH  of  Iba  Alrimick  SysLam,  In 
which  thejraaciibed  ihe  compoaiiion 
rf  all  bodies  10  soinller,  and  smaller 
pana.in™nous  forma,  laliedAloma, 
LtpreienI  thapricicipleofchrnuairy, 

AaaiiniB>ifel',  a  Greek  philoio- 
pher,  wbo  ilounshed  in  [he  sixth 
BnHurr  B.  C,  lauehl  [hai  infiniiy 
<tf  nalUT'  is  the  oHginnl  chuk  of  all 
pbenomeDa,  and  thai  all  (hings  re- 
lam  inio  it  He  mode  lhe  first  globe. 
tnd  iorenled  [he  sun-dial.  He  oh- 
aerwd  ibe  obliquity  of  rhe  ecliptick. 


ceiiiuii'  B,  C,  laiighl  the  lafiiuty  of 
[beri  ihal  ita  activiiy  was 
leofall   liiingii  and  tbai  it 

...  reality  Ooil.     From  il  pn>- 

teed  fire,  water,  and  earth,  by  rate- 

Anaiaeotu  an  Athenian,  who 
tinurished  in  the  ftl^h  century  before 
Chnat,  [Blight  thai  wind  was  owing 
10  rarefaeiion  i  that  the  rainbow  was 
owina  to  reflection;  that  the  moon 
h  enlightened  by  the  Bun;  that 
comelB  are  wandering  alars  i  that 
thafliedatars  were  beyond  the  sun, 
Ae.  1  many  of  them  regarded  aa 
modem  discoveries.  He  waa  nerae- 
"■■--'  --'  ■— -^---d  by  the  piical- 


nolle  I 


light  the  principle  of  vir- 

ih  the  iawsandvari^ 
he  wa«  ramiliar.    The 

luretoflllupvBcuiiiea, 


he  Ggurain 

horrence,  bui  ma   tioi  assert   li 

The  Academical  Philosophy  ia 
called  from  PlBto'a  place  of  teai 
ingi  ■  graie  of  one  Hi~- 
quealbedfarj^mnaatick' 

Moat  of  tbcBe  opiniona  of  tha 
Grceki  prevailed  in  the  eariicat 
hooka  and  achoolaoflhe  Hindoos. 

Edrisai,  an  Arabian  geographer,  [n 
[he  12lh  century,  describea  the  eartb 
m  tonnd,  and  give*  ita  siu  ae  11,000 
leagues,  or  about  ZT.OOO  miles:  aad 
'tates,  that  Hctmea  had  made  it  36,- 
30,  which  proves  ibal  tbe  ancient 
^gypliLDB  were  familiar  with  tha 
liapt,  and  approiimated  the  siie. 
le  imasined,  that  Uulh  of  the 
luatorwsa  a  region  of  fire;  and  b*^ 
end  lhe  IMth  degree  of  north  loti- 
ide,  was  a  region  of  ico  and  dark- 
eesi  tbeAtlDiiliiTkhecallslheacaof 
nrkneBH  i  and  tbe  Norihem  Ocean, 
le  sea  of  piichv  darkness.  He  dc- 
:ribeB  EnglBncf  as  a  country  of  pcr- 
"lual  winter,  and  Scotland  as  an 
land. 

Coper-iicua,  m  1M3,  laid  tha 
unJaliona  of  modem  snienee,  by 
applying  geometry  to  itlus[ra[e  an- 
Iranomy  and  eosmogMphy.  Gali- 
leo extended  hie  metnodin  cxplain- 
'ng  the  accelemlior  of  falling  bidiea, 
ir.d  the  motion!  of  apcndulum.  Eep 
er,  tlic  pupil  of  Tycho  Bi^e.  BUj 


I" 


ti 

il 

I: 


I' 


ihtMTJ     of  ^ 

fitewum  gave  gcoBctikal  latmm  to 
the  idwo  of  K^ler  aad  Hooke,  bat 
adduced,  M  a  proo^  that  the  bmkib 
lalla  1$  feet  per  mniBie  is  her  ofti^ 
vkbereaa  ehe  feUs  ncarW  1381000; 
and  be  applied  the  law  of^nperiicial 
radiatioo  to  the  celestial  teeea. 
Eoier.  Bemooilli,  and  Clairaat,  Mlaa- 
trauad  the  thconr  of  eometa;  La- 
giaoi^e  and  Labnde  other  caik— 
pointc ;  and  La  Place  ajatematiaed 
the  irbol«  bj  refined  matbematicka, 
in  hw  Metkanitpu  Celeifc 

The  folhea  of  philotophj  have 
been  the  aqpiarinc  the  drde,  iheper- 

Cal  motKMii  the  inextinsuiahabie 
ji,  attraction  and  repulaioii,  the 
philosopher's  stone,  the  nnrvenal 
aol  ven  t,  the  elizi  r  of  life,  the  influence 
of  thff  surs^  and  the  raising  of  spirita. 
Th«>e  several  subjects  have,  in  the 
last  50  generations,  absorbed  the 
Uve«  of  at  least  10,000  men  in  each, 
amid  the  veneration  or  fear  of  the 
vulgar  of  all  ranks. 

f«aliU«,  the  father  of  modem  phi- 
losophy, m  alludini?  to  the  eeneral 
doctrine,  in  1610,  that  the  tides  are 
occasioned  by  the  attraction  of  the 
moon,  says,  "  the  tides  are  local  and 
sensible,  and  cannot  bo  brought  to 
obey  occult  qualities,  and  such  like 
vain  fancies;  all  which  are  so  far 
from  being  the  cauM  of  the  tide,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  cause  of 
them,  inasmuch  ns  it  creates  the  idea 
of  attraction  in  brains  more  apt  for 
loquarity  and  ostentation  than  for 
inquiry  into  the  secrets  of  nature; 
and,  who,  rather  than  be  driven  to 
pronounce  the  wise,  ingenuous,  and 
modfwt  words,  * /don/ A-nmr,'  blurt 
from  their  tonffues  all  sorts  of  extra- 
vagances." He  referred  the  tides 
to  the  annual  and  diurnal  motions; 
and,  if  he  had  suj>eradded  the  moon 
on  the  same  principle,  his  theory 
would  have  been  complete. 

Lord  Bacon,  who  was  one  of  the 
logical  subdividers  and  generalizers 
of  his  age,  ascribes  the  prevalence 
of  errour  to  four  causes,  which  he 
calls  idols.  His  first  idol  was  that 
of  the  tribcy  by  which  he  meant  the 
popular  errours  of  the  human  race; 


poaad   to  be  tha 
Jamea'a  Book 
he  decried  the 
the  only 


// 


The  tiutea/Me  crwstt  of  Loid  Ba- 
con i^  when  a  particalar  feet  agiaM 
with  only  one  of  two  or  man  h3rpo* 
theses.  The  experimtnium,  ermeit 
is,  when  a  fact  proves  a  particular 
hypothesisi  and  accorda  with  do 
other. 

The  idea  of  a  principle  of  general 
gravitation  commenced  with  tne  an 
cients.  Pythagoras  stated,  that  the 
gravity  of  a  planet  is  four  times  that 
of  another  which  is  twice  the  dis- 
tance. Anaxagoras  and  Phitardi 
ascribed  the  circumstance  of  celes- 
tial bodies  not  falling  together,  to 
the  rapidity  of  thcnr  motions;  and 
Lucretius  ascribed  it  to  the  infinite 
size  of  the  universe.  Copernicos  as- 
cribed gravity  to  the  providence  <^ 
the  Supreme  Being}  and  Galileo 
considered  each  planet  as  goreming 
its  own  laws  of  gravity.  Kepler 
says,  that,  if  the  moon  and  earth 
were  not  retained  by  some  equiva^ 
lent  force,  the  earth  would  ascend  a 
64th  part  towards  the  moon,  while 
the  moon  would  move  over  the  re- 
maining 63  parts  if  they  both  have  the 
same  density.  These  are  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  modem  doc- 
trine of  gravitation.  But  Dr.  Hookey 
in  1674.  states  distinctly  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  have  an  at  traction 
or  gravitation  towards  their  own 
centres,  which  extends  to  other 
bodies,  within  the  sphere  of  their 
activity ;  and  that  all  bodioa  would 
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move  in  straight  linoA  if  soiiii;  lorcL 
like  ihi»  did  not  continually  ai:t  on 
Newion's  Priiicipia,  which  apptural 
in  ICoT.  w:ii«  pnljjably  a  cuiuuiuiiary 
all  i\iLf;ii  opinions. 

The  rhu'(  part  of  tho  NiwTonian 
Philusi.ipliy.  :is  (ichvcrcd  l»y  tht-  au- 
thor, rxf.'''pt  his  opricnl  di.->fov»  ries. 
&c.,  ii.  conranii  (1  in  his  l*riii(ip::i,  or 
Maiht  iiifiticTil  Priiuiph'S  of  ISaiwra! 
Plii!..j^.,l.hy. 

Isi  hiw.  FiWry  hody  prrstvi-n  s 
ui  ii<  tta»iM>f  ri  <t.  or  of  Jinii'orni  nio- 
lk»n  in  n  rifihr  lims  unl(  hs  it  is  rom- 
fk'll'-il  to  I  IrmL'c  that  siatt*  hy  !oro  s 
inipn  ^'^'l'd  tipnn  it. 

2(1  law.  Thi- alti-raiion  of  motion 
i* always  proportional  to  the  niofivi- 
furr*-  inipp'.'**»d,  and  iu  made  in  tlu- 
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and  impediniunts-)  is  either  at  rcft, 
or  niovet)  uniformly  in  a  right  Unc. 

5.  The  motiontii  of  bodii  8  included 
in  a  givi  n  i^paci-  arc-  the  same  anion^ 
thcm!>elv<.t:,  whether  that  iipace  is  at 
rest,  or  moven  umlbrmly  forward  in 
a  right  lijie,  wiilumt  aiiy  circular  mo- 
tion. The  truth  of  tliis  is  cvidunt 
from  tho  txperinii  nt  of  a  sliip,  wh«.re 
all  niotioiiH  are  just  the  sann*,  wht- 
thor  the  ship  in  at  rest,  or  proeneds 
uml'ormly  forward  in  a  strai^dit  lino. 

(}.  if  bodh-s,  any  how  moved 
amonp  th*;jnsrlv<s,  are  xir^cd  in  the 
diri-<-tion  of  parallel  lini.tii,  hy  equal 
accf  It  rativc  forces',  ihey  will  all  «:oi\- 
tinue  to  ma\(:  among  thenisclvcK. 
after  thr  sanu-  nianniT  as  if  tlu-y  had 
not  hieii  \ir«jed  by  such  forces. 

.     .  .   - -        Th(;    mathematical    part    of   the 

direr' tivn  of  thr  ri;.dit  line  in  wl:ieli  !  Xt:wtonianplnl.;sophvdepuidsrhi»;f. 
that  fop'ir  i«  unpresKd.  ly  on  the  loiI<.win^'  Innma:',  espc- 

3d  law.  Til  every  action  th«  r»^  is  cially  tho  firj^t,  containing  tin*  doc- 
alwnys  oji-post-d  an  eijual  rc-action  :  **'^"^'  of  prime;  and  ultimate  ratios, 
or  the  rnniual  actions  of  two  lufdirs  i  Lemma  1.  Uiianiitics,  and  thorn- 
Bpon  fiyh  other,  arc  always  equal.  I  tios  of  quantities,  whiHi,  in  any  finite 
snd  dip  ■.•t4-d  to  contrary  parts,  j  term,  converge  continually  to  equali- 
rhos,  whatever  draws  or  pressi .-. '  ty,  niid  before  the  end  of  that  lime 
iTiothrr.  is  ns  much  drawn  or  prcs.«5- 1  approach  nearer  the  one  to  the  other 
jd  hy  that  oihirr,  &r.  j  than   by  any  given   diHeriMice,   bc- 

Krom  this  axiom,  or  law,  Newton    come  uftimalelv  equal. 
Jttluci  s  the  folhiwing  corollarii  s :—        Lemma  2.  Shows,  that,  m  a  space 

,     .  1     .     .        II   1  I  r  hounded  hy  two  right  lines  and  a 

L  A  h.>dy  inpelled  hv  tw'o  forces    ^u^ve,  if  an  infinite  number  of  paral- 
'onjoino.    will  dew-nhe  the  diagonal    lelocrams  are  inseribod,  all  of  equal 

.faparnnelo2rum,inthesametiine:i,roadth,  then  tho  iiltirliate  ratio  of 
hat  It  would  describe  the  sides  by 


iioBo  forces  apart. 
2.  Hence  is  explained  the  comiw- 


the  curve  space,  and  the  sum  of  the 
parallelograms,  will  be  a  ratio  of 
equality. 


lition  of  any  one  direct  force  .)ut  of;    ,  ^nima  3.  Shows  that  the  same 
ones,  viz.  by  makimr '  ^"*n^  ^^  '^"c  when  the  breadths  of 
lique 
)aralleii»Lrram,  and  the  diagonal  the 
lirect  om.. 

3.  Tho  nunnlitv  of  motion,  which 
s  collecfed  by  taking  the  sum  of  the 
notions  directed  lowanis  the  same 
jarts,  and  the  difference  of  those  that 


my  twoobli(|ue  ones,  viz.  by  makinir  =    , '  „  ,  , 

he  two  .iblique  forces  the  sid.  s  of  a    "e  parallelograms  are  unequal. 

In  the  succeeding  lemmas  it  is 
shown,  in  like  manner,  that  the  ulti- 
mate ratios  of  tlie  sine,  chord,  and 
tangent,  of  arcs  infinitely  diminished, 
are  ratios  of  equality ;  and  therefore 
that  in  all  our  reasonings  about 
iredTr^cTcd  Vo'contrary  piriri^iflli^    these,  we  may  safely  use  the  one  for 

._   _«      _  !■  .1  .^  /•  I        1-  tnit  ixtncir  •    tlinf  fn«»  ultimate  f/irtn  nt 

10  change  fn)ni  the  aciiOH  of  l.'odies 
iraong  tHemS"lves,  becaus**  the  mo- 
ioD  wliich  on^"  body  lo.«es  is  c<jm- 
nunicated  to  anotlier. 

4.  The  conmion  centre  of  gravity 
•ftwo  or  iinore  bodii  .^  doi's  not  altc  r 
is  si  nte  of  motion  or  r  st  hy  the  ac- 
ionsoftli*  l"'dii  .-amonifihemselvt .'«. 
ind  ih»'ri  foie  rhe  common  ci-ntre  of 
gravity  *»f  all  hodir-  ncting upon  each 
ihfr.  (rxcit:«:!t«^r  external  actions 
Vol,.  III.  17 


the  other;  that  the  ultimate  form  of 
evanescent  triangles,  made  by  the 
arc,  chord,  or  tangent,  is  that  of  simi- 
litude, and  their  ultimate  ratio  is  that 
of  equality ;  and  hence,  in  reasonings 
about  ultimate  ratios,  these  triangles 
may  safily  be  used  one  for  another, 
whether  they  are  made  with  the  sine, 
the  arc,  or  the  tangent.  He  then 
demonstrates  some  properties  of  the 
ordinates  of  cui-vilinenr  fipures,  and 
shows  that  the  spaces  which  a  body 
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_,     iva-di 

poMisnUiaof  Ibafarani  lodilwi- 
if,  lunnf  added  awM  daowiun- 

■aflci  of  codUci,  lapneecda  to  t>j 
dowa  ih«  maihataaDcal  pan  of  hi*' 


plinBK  and  an  pranoitianal  ta  iha 
fmw>  la  »hkb  £t  an  dcwiibcd. 

neoTcm  X — Eto;  body  thai 
mora  in  any  can*  " —   j-— -!i— i 
ta  ajdaM,  and  byr  ~ 
apomtdiber! 


„ ,  _  -cnlripMd  fbirca  diiBct- 

ad  Id  thai  point 

Theorem  3.— Every  body  that,  by 
■  radiu«ilr»ni  la  thecrntreof  ana- 
ihcrbody,  uir  how  mored,  deacrUiea 
■reaa  iiIhiuI  IIibI  centre  pro"     '*~~  ' 

pounded  of  Ihe  eeotcipttal  fbrcea 
tending  to  thai  olhir  body,  and  of 
I  he  wlMle  iccrleniliTe  force  by  (rhich 
thai  othsr  body  i«  impelled. 
Theorem  4 — The  eentiipBlal  foicsa 
of  bodiei  which  by  equal  molioDa 
dctcribe  difTerenl  clrdrs,  lend  to  the 
eenlrei  of  ihe  Mroe  circles  1  and  are 
OTW  to  tha  other  aa  the  iiiiiatea  of 
ihc  area  described  in  eqoal  times,  ap- 
plied to  ilu  radii  af  ihe  drcUa. 

On  ihne  and  such  like  principles 
depf'iids  ibe  Newtonian  malhbinBii- 
CBl  philnxophy.    The  author  rnrther 


which  IhoforecB  impelling  ni 
Brodir«i«i,hayinBiho*clttrii 
body  eiveni  and  Buds  ihgi  I 

trifugnl  (breoii  always  08  Ihi 

■ina  of  the  nsscenl  irc  directly,  and 
as  Ihe  Hjaare  of  the  time  inveroe- 
iy  1  or  directly  aa  tha  pquare  of  the 
vi'lueity,  and  inTcrscIv  aa  the  chord 
ofthe  nnscctil  arc.  l^rom  thesopre- 
miaea  he  deduces  Ihe  method  of  find- 
ing the  cenlripvlal  force  directed  Ic 
any  given  poini  when  the  body  re- 
▼oliiistn  a  eirolei  and  this,  wheihoi 
Uu  ctuiirnl  point  it  near  at  hand,  oi 


distav*:  sDlhvlalldM 

-fromiiniBy  hei^eakr 

psi>UciB.  Aad  be  thmnlfacaml 
•'" '■  — ani  H  hnrfcw  i«iirf*> 

_^ He  ahow^dii^  lat- 
in* Ae  6gam  t£  ibe  otkta  amn 
bM  to  Ad  Iba vdodtsa  ■»«»»- 

to  Ibe  Gtkatial  huMM 


IB  lalia  «f  »mf  poaww  of 


the  fiama  of  ^  syMani  of  Iha  1 

,  1.  n^tSaaaldliUa etJ^iM, 

by  radii  drmwn  to  bia  eenm^  dtasAa 
pfoponional  to  tfae  limw  U 
•nd  that  their  pnio- 
ihe  Bied  slara  bcUf  at 
the  aeaquiplieate  ratio  et 

thing  ia  likrwiae  obmtFd     | 

ofthsiihenomeDsofSatatii.   J.  The     ; 
five  prhnan  pkneta,  Mercmy,  V(-    | 
nua,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Salurn,  with  iheh    . 
several  orbila,  encompass  the  mm.    ', 
4.  The  fixed  ataia  beini;  nippoacd  it 
rest,  the  periodick  limes  of  the  *aid    | 
five  primary  plinets,  and  of  the  earth    ■ 
about  the  aun,  are  in  The  sesquipB- 
cate  propotiion  of  ihcir  mean  ois-     I 
lances  from  the  sun.     6.  TTie  pri-    | 
mary  planets,  by  radii  drawn  b>  the 
earth,  descrihe  areas  nu  ways  pro- 
porlioneblu  I>i   ihc  times;   but  Tb< 
areas  which  they  describe  by  railii 
drawn  to  the  aun,  are  propcvlicnal 
lo  (he  limes  of  deBCriptioo.    6.  Th: 
moon,  by  a  redhis  drawn  to  the  cm 
Irc  of  Ihe  earib,  dencnbes  kn  in* 
proporlional  lo  the  timn  of  dfsciip 
lion.      All   which    phenomrns  tn 
:lesr[y  evinced  hy  astronomical  oh- 


The  msihem  alical  demanatraljom 
are.  next  applied  by  Nawlon,  in  tbt 
following  propoai  lions : — 

Proponiion  I.— Tha  fores*  by 
which  ihe  BBtcliilea  of  Jupiter  tn 
coniinitally  dmwn  olT  ftom  reeii^ 
near  moiiona  and  moineil  in  dM 
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proper  orbii^  tend  to  the  centre  of 
tbat  planet,  and  are  reciprocally  as 
4]n  t^narea  of  the  diatancea  of  thoae 
taleHites  from  tliat  centre. 

Propoaition  2. — ^Tlie  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  primary  planets,  with  re- 
spect to  the  sun's  centre. 

Proposition  3. — The  same  thing  is 
also  true  of  the  moon,  in  ruspcct  of 
the  earth's  centre. 

Proposition  4. — ^The  moon  gravi- 
tates towards  the  earth ;  and  by  the 
force  of  gravity  ip  continually  drawn 
off  from  arectdinear  motion,  and  re- 
tained in  her  orbit. 

Proposition  5. — ^The  same  thing  is 
true  of  all  the  other  planets,  both  pri- 
inary  and  secondary,  each  with  re- 
ipect  to  the  centre  of  its  motion. 

Proposition  6. — All  bodies  gravi- 
tate towards  every  planet ;  and  the 
Weights  of  bodies  towards  any  one 
lod  the  same  planet,  at  eoual  dis- 
tances irom  its  centre,  are  propor- 
tional to  the  quantities  of  matter  they 
contain. 

Propoaition  7. — There  is  a  power 
of  gravity  tending  to  all  bodies,  pro- 
portional to  the  several  quamitii^s  of 
matter  which  they  contam. 

Proposition  8. — ^That  planets  per- 
form their  orbits  between  the  said 
force  of  gravity  and  a  centrifugal  or 
projectile  force  originally  implanted 
m  tnein,  and  continue  uniform  owing 
to  the  notions  being  performed  in 
spaees,  so  devoid  of  matter  as  not 
to  oppose  any  sensible  resistance ; 
which  projectde  force  was  originally 
a  rcctihncar  motion,  from  which  they 
have  been  deflected  into  orbits  by  the 
attraction  of  universal  gravity. 

Proposition  9. — ^That  as  no  me- 
rhanical  cause  can  be  assigned  for 
the  projectile  force,  none  for  the  gra- 
vitating force,  and  none  for  the  rota- 
tion of  planets  on  (heir  axes,  so  all 
those  phenomena  must  be  referred 
to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Su- 
preme Being. 

T'^ese,  and  many  other  proposi- 
tions  and  corollaries,  are  proved  or 
3hi8tr«ted  by  a  great  variety  of  ex- 
periments, in  all  the  great  [Knnts  of 
pbyiicftl  a:«tronomy. 

Tlie  preceding  s>'stem  of  Sir  Isaac 
Ifewton  being  founded  on  the  sup- 
posed attractions  and  repulsions  of 
natter  which  are  mechanically  im- 


possible ;  on  a  principle  of  universal 
attraction  of  gravitation,  assumed  on 
the  alleged  fi^l  of  the  moon  16  feet 
in  a  mmute,  whereas  it  is  128814 
feet;  and  on  a  miraculoua  projectile 
force  acting  in  a  vacuum,  Sia  Rich- 
ABD  Philuts  has,  in  contrast,  pro- 
mulgated a  strictly  mechanical  sys- 
tem, in  which  the  simple  motions^ 
and  momenta  of  bodies  among  om 
another,  are  proved  to  be  the  proxi 
mate  causes  of  all  material  pneno- 
mena. 

PosTTTLATA  1.  A  body  remains  at 
rest  unless  impressed  by  another  bo- 
dy in  motion.  2.  A  boay,  impressed 
by  a  moving  body,  acquires  motion. 
3.  The  motion  acquirod  is  hi  the  di- 
rection of  the  mover.  4.  The  force 
is  exerted  on  the  side  opposite  tu  the 
parts  to  which  the  body  subsequently 
moves.  5.  A  body  is  In  force,  or  has 
the  power  of  moving  another  body 
only  in  the  direction  in  which  it 
moves.  6.  Momentum,  or  force,  is 
the  quantity  multiplied  by  the  velo- 
city. 7.  After  a  body  in  motion  has 
impelled  a  body  at  rest^the  momen- 
tum of  the  mover  is  divided  between 
the  two.  8.  After  a  body  in  motion 
has  impelled  a  body  at  rest,  the  quan- 
tity moved  is  increased,  but  the  velo- 
city diminished.  9.  Moinentum  be- 
ing always  divided,  none  is  ever  lost 
10.  The  display  of  any  force  or  power 
is  always  evidence  that  some  matter 
or  body  is  in  motion.  11.  A  body 
cannot  act  where  it  is  not  present 
12.  A  body  cannot  move  another 
body  towards  itselij  by  impressing 
the  opposite  side  where  it  is  not  pre- 
sent, t.  e.  there  is  no  attraction.  13. 
A  body  cannot  be  moving  one  wav, 
and  be  the  cause  of  another  body 
moving  in  the  opposite  direction,  t.  e, 
there  is  no  repulsion.  14.  Bodies 
may  be  in  force  from  motion,  thoii^h 
relatively  at  rest,  when  parts  of  a 
moving  system,  as  in  the  cabin  of  a 
ship.  15.  The  force  of  weight  is 
eitner  the  motion  or  propulsion  of  a 
body  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
16.  Bodies  in  motion,  in  one  direc- 
tion, require  greater  force  to  turn 
them  into  a  new  direction,  i.  e,  tliero 
is  no  vis  inertia.  17.  The  power  of 
bodies  in  motionj  called  action,  hvmg 
divided  with  bodirrs  moved,  cnlUid  n.*- 
action,  the  quantirv  parted  with  i 
equal  to  that  reccfved,  »*.  e.  aotior 
and  re-«cfion  ore  equal.  18.  Tha 
the  force  of  a  body  moviuR  \n  ji^%  ^s» 
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fana,  mat  ■  crainpcMd  fixtc  is  all 
■be  MTtis  "hidi  ■  Joccllf  aa  (be 
ibJuU    profTconv   Ttbqij,   unT 


L= 


liTgcrbodjp  toanjr  leu  0114  «i 

tbe  pragnMifc  nxnimi  10  be  ■ 
lapnng  force  lowarda  ifac  e 
bodjr,  aad  ihc  ciicular  molioii  tuuci 
taofrnt  force  oa  tb<  laaa  bodiea. 
3.  Thai  moliiin%  or  tbccea  propa- 

Slcd  ihmugh  gas,  an,  al  ditfercnl 
lancwa,  invenelf  aa  ihe  cube  oT 
the  dinanee,  and  direcilf  m  Ibr  quin- 
litira  of  mailer  in  thebodii-a  and  ihfir 
tdociljr  or  laolion.  BecauK  ihe  in- 
icrvmmg  aloma  receiving  the  mo- 
(ioaa,  arc  aa  khe  qiaces,  inil  Ihcttt 
are  aa  iJie  cubee  of  liie  drfilance ;  em 
Uie  priinarf  farce  U  aa  ihe  mnrtirn 
luin,  thai  la,  as  the  quanlily  niulii 
plied  by  the  vclocil)'. 
i.  Thai,  in  a  proereeBing  and  tn 

maae  of  a  rcvolviajE  planet,  or  pru- 
BTCMlnK  planet  and  revolving  ttu' 
ute.orprosteaRinqeun  and  rcTulvm 
planele,  Ine  cenire  alone  of  ihepli 
nel,  iir  major  liody,  niovea  Kiil>  un 
fonii  veloeny ;  and  ell  ihc  rutntior 
or  rcvoluliana  are  defleciiunG,  c. 
addnd  n»lionao[  (he  parte,  pmdiiecri 
bTehalrartionafrom  ihe  force  of  ihi 
eeiitra,  and,  Ihereforc,  retard  the  mo 
Don  of  piugreaeian  of  The  mnu 
Thua,  the  earib  wpnld  mi 


B.  That  progmore  abiKiU. 

lion  of  ■  Bjpicm  of  bodie*,  aa  ihi 
' '  "    "lip,  vehieic, 


•  Bubjecl,  prodii...   , 

la  a  fonNi  towarde  (he  lin 

lion,  or  tine  dcBcrihed  by  iht .  _ 

m  of  Iha  Riaaa;  bat  otbcr  phfn 


OmOMFjl.  If  dMMMKdMM 
prnfftflB,  twi  ibe  fane  a£  nndMt  p 
danrad  ezlaBilly,  as  ton  iha  hai^ 


diepeiwon  1  for  progreBSion  coll-y.. 
the  divergent  artion  of  rotBlioD,  ana 
rotation  cheeks  the  lendcncj-  oTpiv- 

I  whoae  niiaiiin 
jrogmai 
curvpo  orvii,  ine  Tclociiy  of  nmnmi 
could  he  made  equal  to  that  of  pro- 
greaeion,  the  plaoel  would  bccofM 
etalionarp :  and,  if  the  rolatioo  wnv 
grealer,  the  parla  would  flf  oJ  ia 
•ingenia ;  hut,  while  the  pragrtiaoll 
I  greater,  the  pans  belwera  botl 
cddendee    nsceenrilr  fall  to   the 

B.  The  foree  of  rotation  bring  de-   D 
iTed  from  the  force  of  progreeaion 


,  always  Itaa,  and 
fore  tfac  pans  of  all  planeta  fall  to- 
wards the  cenlret  or,  if  not  fillmg, 
the  force  eslleil  weigfii  or  gra- 
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non  centre  determined  III.  The  centripetal  efiect  is  tne 

OS,  which  centre  is  not  same  in  the  parallels  as  at  the  equa* 

the  other  parts,  but  is  tor,  because  the  force  is  as  the  square 

ng  with  the  uniform  of  the  radius,  and  this  is  equal  to  the 

locity.  eouare  of  the  sine  and  cosine  every 

iTiON  TO  FACTS.  "^^^^^  *  '*'^»]«  ^^^^^^  djagonals  are  the 

,                 •     •         .•  common  radu.    At  the  poles,  the  siiitt 

h^noves  m  its  orbit  becomes  the  radius;  and,  at  the  equa- 

;et  per  second,  which,  tor,  the  cosine.    The  equation  for  dif- 

I  the  diurnal  rotation,  ^ 

as  a  straight  line,  then    ferent  latitudes  is  V  X i —  X  4. 

lerivcd  from  the  other  *^^**  '**• 

Then  taking  O  as  orbit.  Corollary.  All  the  parts  of  the  «Mn« 

and  F  as  fall,  we  have  sphere  must  be  eaually  affected,  and 

M   r«,  .k«  «««#»:r^»-i  all  the  actions  and  reactions  directed 

S,  for  the  centripetal  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  common  centre. 


f  at  the  equator,  taken 

• 

rotation  of  a  line  or 
timply  as  the  radius 
he  equatorial  plane  is 
or  area,  of  the  diame- 
atorial  plane,  and  that 
revolving  sphere  is 
s  area  ;  consequently 

(^72,  which  is  known, 

,  to  be  the  mean  fall 
rth  per  second. 

For  other  times,  the 
rce  produces  accelera- 
)'s  law,  as  the  square 
of  seconds. 

celeration  is  caused  by 
so  the  fall  would  be- 
in  189  seconds,  when 
;ome8  equal  per  second 
force  oi  the  sphere. 

equation  r-^=F  ap- 

;nets,  and  is  local  and 
I,  and  F  has  therefore 
with  any  property  of 
the  attraction  of  uni- 
ion. 

-=F  is  0==4  R  X  F, 

•  last  being  known,  we 
f  the  orbit  and  distance 

1  is  recognised  as  a 
,  because  it  is  the  first 
,  the  fall  in  half  a  se- 
oir  feet,  and  that  in  a 
half  36  feet,  32  feet  be- 
1  this  first  second,  of 
id  is  the  mean,  or  16 


W,  F  X  R  (4  R)  being==0,  so  F 
and  R  are  the  sides  of  a  rectangle 
equal  to  O;  and  as  F  :  v/  O  ::  V 
O  :  R,  i.  e.  16.08728 :  313.27  ::  313.27  : 
61U1.6.  The  first  term  being  the 
known  fall  of  a  body;  the  second 
and  third  the  square  root  of  98170, 
the  mean  orbit  motion  per  second; 
and,  the  fourth,  the  rotative  force  of 
the  whole  surface. 

V.  As  it  is  for  bodies  at  the  earth, 
so  it  is,  by  exact  analogy,  for  the 
moon.  The  earth's  momentum  is 
the  rectangle  of  its  relative  bulk  to 
the  moon  46.95,  by  its  own  velocity 
98170  feet  per  second  »  4609000 ;  and 
this  rectangle  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
square  of  the  two  equal  forces,  which 
produce  the  moon's  <rue  mean  orbit 
motion  of  3371.36  per  second,  found, 
by  dividinir  7958  millions  of  feet  in 
orbit,  by  2360591  seconds.  For  V46- 
.95  X  98170  =  2146.9=  the  sides  of 
the  said  square,  and  =  the  eqnal  tan- 
gent and  central  force  at  right  angles. 
Then  2146.9  X  1.5708  for  the  sub- 
tended equivalent  arc,  gives  3371.36 
feet  exactly.  The  distance  is  taken 
at  240,000  miles,  but  whether  mora 
or  less  all  the  results  would  equally 
accord. 

Corollary  1.  How  gross  the  im- 
posture then  of  founding  a  system  on 
a  fictitious  fall  of  16  feel  per  minute, 
the  real  fall  being,  exactly,  128814 
feet  per  minute,  wnile  the  equal  divi- 
sion of  the  radius  of  the  orbit  gives 
139,000  feet !  How  iaggling,  too,  to 
compare  a  paper  fall  at  the  moon 
with  a  real  fall  at  the  earth ;  and  )»ow 
delusive,  even  under  that  juggle,  to 
take  a  minute,  when  even  the  ju^le 
itself  would  hold  for  no  other  time ! 
How  stnnge,  too,  to  asaign  a.  i%!\ 
of  only  16  feet  dunn^  a  IIlouoTl^  t% 


Silurnt  •«  Hencbel  wonld  be  g 
lemcd  b*  the  bolka  uid  otbil  vd 
lodiv,  ImiIm  mbvn;  bat  llw  n. 
tui|lii«oaUbe<anltothB*viB  - 
of  AefoccMOf  U  ttaa  moona,  an 
iniiina^tincllu«i,tiweDmeniH  ' 
to  conwifef  lEent  am  ■  moui  attH'. 


•  with  Iba  artb  a 


with  aaanandplaa 

araleiD  demina*  ■ 

Kid,  aa  ag^ntion 

lun  efiit  in  ine  nn 

pablf  rotatea,  u  il  __  .   , 

ihrou^  Hpacp,  attended  by 


eratnpet 

mghiipi 


I     attl 
I     tbe 


pnvreaae 


^aaet  willi  Jupilei 


a  rai^ii  ,d  ihii  aS 


where  lb«  Gmwb  h  _ 
:iir  eornec^  dU  ii  mSkm 


referred  10  ihc  tadhia,  il 


eatlh,  iu>  totation  uf  T4I8  feri  p'  r 
aeeond  would  dematul  474TS2  feel  ^i 
pn>areuive  niolion.     But  comudtr- 


velociEv,  ■•  cjual  lo  tlic  reclangL  - 
of  aJI  known  plAnvta,  or  lo  the  re 
tingle  nf  ■  nu'in  planet  B909300    . 
milodialanl.  whon  twacKiuiilrurr  - 
would  be  Z3t>)a  the  tun,  &57  lim. 
larser,  would  have  to  move  10000 
of  feet  nearly)  if  more  planets,  ■! 
twirc  [he  matter,  ihernolion  would 
730,000  feet ;  or,  if  thrice,  then  i3! 
500    teei.       Hence,    the    motion    - 
■bout  G  or  TOO  ihouund  feel  per  ■- 

CoroUnr)/.  "Hie  mm,  probably. 
obeys  *amo  moliati  of  the  cluiier  of 
tba   milky  way  lo  which  it  apptr- 

VII.   The  orbita  of   planeia    ar.^ 

Gncratod  in  locaiion  whcrt  the  ciil- 1  ■       — i- 
laing  force  io  the  ccntTB,  and  th'  |      TX.  The  rotation  < 

rotation  of  the  gaa  of  apace,  ha\-  \ I  ^Iso  by  the  at 

•9nHl  fiirce  in  accord  wilh  the  ma  ihe  <un,  a 

nilude  irf   the  tnasa.       Il    ia    ihi 

Bovrd  within  certain  limiti,  vari 

mwhanieilly,    and     indi^endeni 

ef  the  p.imilive  (orcei.      Whtn 

plnwl  btsriB  frotn  ila  mean  dia lam -< 

ihetwuequal  fi>rcaa  would  move  ^  |-,.,    ,,„ ,_   ,. 

■  a  dtufanol  rigkt   Itnei   bui   ihe'  ihcj}.  if  ijio   nlfnet 


'    -uD  IB  the  eonalant  ce 

u  aystem;  the  foci  t^ 
E  meiely  pictoriaL 
imiblem  may  atao  ba  oMh    ! 


:iit  for  ihe  ellipticily. 

iiiical  eauaca,  the  variatiaaf 
^rhlU-  il  ndmiia  that  mia- 
i/lcin  ihe  two  forces,  whicl%    j 
iii'b  cjphcalion  of  orbiii,  it- 
Illy  a  mechanical  imgiii  f 


that  each  rf 
the  planet,  bul  botb  ua> 
while  ite  oppoeila  ■jaail'  | 
lafTected  br  eitlN*.  Tlw 
I,  ia  in  the  dtrcctioa  fr — 
.Irant  to  ihia  oltmi  i 
ovmI  m 
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fonai,  the  centre  would  de- 
at  line;  but  the  line  of  dl- 
5®  'iZ  beside  the  centre,  an9 
rotation.  Thus, the  direction 
chord  to  the  mean  tangent, 
reatea  the  curvilinear  orbit 
otation.  In  a  quadrant,  in 
Dabers,  it  occaaions  tbepla- 
9  ve  through  1.5706,at  an  an- 
S^.inatead  of  1.41415  at  45''. 
gross  force,  in  thodiafonal 
ord  and  the  mean  tangent, 

at  54°  44'.  Mcchanicaliy, 
snomena  of  a  planet,  cccterU 
the  earth's  orbit  force  is  a 
',  formed  by  the  mean  tan- 
I  quadrant  with  its  chord  ; 

rectangle  a  portion  is  the 
rbit  motion,  or  the  rtctan- 
*  diagonal  of  the  chord  and 
igent ;  and  the  remainder 
tt  rectangle  is  exactly  equal 
lantity  of  the  rotation,  and 
itricity  divided  by  the  force 
liquity. 

iry.    That,  by  the  general 
the  centrifugal  and  ccntri- 
res,  wc  know  that  the  re- 
3ean  tangential  force  is  as 
he  mtan  chordal  force  as 
taken  for  (ho  4  mean  quad- 
^ben  the  plunct  oscillates, 
3S,  between  these  lines  (act- 
ternatc  chord  and  tangent) 
it,  which,  as  a  mean  circle, 
6.28318;  but,  as  an  ellipsis 
Earth  .0337  niore,  or  6.3033. 
lean  proportional  of  the  tan- 
l(hechor(isis6.7214,andthis 
3,  leaves  0.41B1.  for  an  ex- 
rce  not  required  in  the  pro- 
of  the  actual   orbit,    and 
applicable   to   the  whole 
In  proof  that   it  is  so, 

.6.08  the  known  ratio  of  the 

a;  and  further,  in  the  earth, 
I:  0.4181::  .oS51 12000  (the 
rbit)  :  36370000=365.24  X 
I.  Hence,  it  appears,  that 
le  niechunirai  or  geometri- 
ony,  and  such  the  provision 
liform  organization  of  mat- 
fall  and  weight  is  the  same 
anets;  and  then,  knowing 
in<'C0  and  circumferences, 
approximate  the  rotativp 
nd  tne  number  of  rotations 
n  any  orbit. 

The  ratio  of  the  timrs  and 
I  la  not  that  promulgated 


by  Kcpler»  for  the  forces  in 
propagated  in  gas,  are  as  =r--,notM 

^rr- ;  and  every  planet  is  acted  upon 

by  two  forcea  each,  as  =rr-  at  right 

angles.     Their  hypotenuse  is  the 

orbit,  which,  in  times  of  D,  governs 

the  times, not  the  original  force,or  one 

of  them.     Then  twice  the  square  of 

1  2 

■-  is  -  - ,  the  square  root  of  which 

=— -or  -;r-r-r,  as  the  orbit  force  go- 
D|        D*"'  ^ 

veming  the  times ;  which,  being  in 
versely  as  the  force,  T  is  as  D  ••*• 
ThatisT;*::  D»*tod>5  ButTand 
D  *-^  being  known  in  the  earth,  it  be- 
comes 1.83  X  M  universally.  That 
i^  the  distance  of  any  planet  from 
the  sun,  is  the  cube-root  of  the 
square  of  its  period,  multiplied  by 
1.83. 

CoToUary.    The  law  —^  adopted 

by  Newton,   because  it   resembled 

light  and  heat  on  a  surface,  would 

2 
give  V  -7- ,  and  T  as  I>>'  which  is 

absurd.  He  took  one  of  two  forces, 
instead  of  their  result  in  the  orbit 
which  they  produced,  and  which 
orbit  force  governs  the  times. 

IX.  The  nreceasion  of  the  eoui- 
noxes,  or  falling  back  of  the  earth's 
nodes,  and  the  advance  of  the  line  of 
apsides,  are  two  different  displays  of 
the  very  same  motion  as  their  com- 
mon  cause.  The  earth,  like  every 
other  body  which  goes  round  in  a 
circle,  or  orbit,  turns  once  on  its  own 
axis,  as  a  mere  consequence  of  its 
orbit  revolution ;  and  this  motion  is 
displayed  in  its  orbit  by  an  advance 
of  the  orbit  itself^  or  in  the  apsides  of 
the  orbit,  equal  to  a  circumfrrence 
measurerl  in  the  stars,  t.  e.  in  the  re- 
lation of  the  cqutitor  to  the  ecliptick; 
and,  by  an  anticipation  of  the  nodes 
as  a  mere  terrestrial  phenomenon, 
relatively  measured  and  deterniinca 
as  to  thf  stars  m  the  relations  of  the 
ecliptick,  to  the  terrestrial  equator. 
The  circumference  of  the  earth,  24396 
miles,  is  therefore  an  exact  mean 
proportional  of  the  two  in  quantity: 
ana  sa  also,  in  angular  mouon  \  a.\vi 


;i 


ii 


I. 


■1 
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abompenods;  2IS96»in  the  eelip- 
tick  w  27141  kr  the  aiMideB  per 


L 


Dum ;  and.  in  the  equator,  ia  22338  it  irariea  ita  dacoB 

milee  for  the  preeeaaKm.  lliat  i%  C''  thm  ia  oow  n  tJfi 

—  A.  >^  P.     The  an^ee  are  60.1".  ton  the 

Preceasion  61.99'.  Apatdei^  and  their  eovAcni 

mean  propoftknia],  ia  66.277'  for  the  leaa  than  Ul^< 

drcum£erenoe.    And  the  poioda  are  tion  heeomeaO^  oofth,  the 

26668  preceaaion,  20910  a^idea,  and  then  eqaall  j  pnpOBdHata  ia 

their  mean  proportional  ^86.  The  norttarR  heniiaphenL  IW 

ansular  oaanutiea  are  22382  nulea  of  fona  ia  aa  11  in  the  — 

ana  27692,  and  atiil  exact  prqpor-  10  in  the  aphelion, 

tionala  to  24896.  Theangnlardimr-  altematioaa  of  the  aeaa  ai  a,' 

ences  OTer  the  trigonometrical,  in  a  the  chief  canae  of  the  waiioua 

year,  are  -^  661  apwlea— 466preoea-  and  marine  atraia,  whUa  it  api 

aion,an4  in  similar  ratio;  whde their  from  dieir  ■ueiiaaioB  and  naaihe^ 

mean.  601,  ia  exactly  what  the  moon  that  the  perihelion  moat  many  tiBMa 

would  add,  i.  e.  a  49th  or  60th  to  hate  progrijiaiid  aromid  thaadiplkk 

each,  or  to  tiie  accderetion  of  the  in  penoda  of  20^910 

earth's  orbit  from  its  rotation  on  ita  ^    ..          ^^ 

axis  in  connexion  with  its  aateOite.  .  Ooroamy.    yt                  ^^^ 

.     ..        .     ^  tieaof  mienreunggaaareaofiadhf 

Corollary  1.    The  moon  a  mean  the  central  foroa,  and  aa  the  mmim 

drcuraference  is  6636  miles,  and  her  foree  will  more  only  the  name  qnatt- 

nodcs  fall   back   6166   seconds,  or  tity  in  the  same  tunea,  the  dunsn- 

6800  miles,  which,  as  above,  reduced  none,  or  area,  of  the  volnma  df 

to  the  ecUptick,  is  6836  exactly.  moTed  ns,  must  in  the  name  timea 

2.  Of  course,  as  the  angle  56.277',  ^^  ?"'L*L"V'1^.5rnr'l^^ 

^nX^Sy^'rite^/j.^A's^^  s^sTu^t^bertS^/or'^sr"^^ 

Srit,*rw^e*dlLn'^  rhr^;b'^  :^^-  nearer,  and  Icssw^nSSher 

and  that  the  mean  distance  of  the  . 

sun  is  betw(*cn  92  and  93  millions  of  XII.  That  as  comets,  however  they 

miles,  without  considering  the  effect  originate,  pass  through  the  solar  s]rs 

of  the  moon  on  the  angular  motion,  teni  generally  at  high  angles,  so  their 

Y  TKot  t;,i«-  ««-«  u,.r»  .K« deflections  are  created  by  the  sun's 

^m'    -u\  ^?  f^        K^     ®  '^""  d>ff'"«'<^d  action  in  his  sphere  of  action, 

rJ^rK/l*^   "i:  i'^l'^i!"''^'^^  "^l^^'u  whichisinverselvasthecubeofuS 

to  those  reactions  of  the  moon  which  cosine  and  as  the  sines.     In  Uke 

carry  the  earlh  round  the  mecham-  ^^^^„  j,,^    perturbations  of  the 

cal  centre  of  both  and  they  are  in-  i^n^t,  ^^  inversely  as  the  cuberf 

verscly  as  the  angIt;.of  the  earth's  \^^  ^^^-^^  ^^  ^^eir  spheres  of  action, 

orbit  motion  to  the  direction  of  the  ^^^  as  the  sines  suWinate  to  the 

said  reactions ;  while  the  opposed  golar  force.    On  this  principle  all  the 

tides  arise  from  the  necessary  equa-  orbits  of  comets  may  be  Educed  to 

bty  of  the  two  sides  of  the  rotating  jhe  utmost  degree  of  precision.    So. 

earth  so  that  if  one  side  is  enlarged  ^,       ^-^^  ^^  periuAations  of  the 

bya  tide,  (the  earth  s  centre  bemg  a  j^^^tg  themselve^  their  oriwof  ac- 

pomt  determincjd  by  greater  forces,)  \^^^  interfere  inversely  as  the  cubs 

then  the  mol)ile  waters  on  the  op-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^j  ^  ^y^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^ 

posite  side  n.se  mechanically  by  the  imitudes. 
force  of  the  opposite  side,  and  restore 

the  equilibrium  of  bulk  and  momcn-  Cor.  The  sun  being  the  centre  vi 

turn  of  both  sides.  the  system,  and  all  the  motions  ia 

XI.  That,  from  similar  causes,  the  '^^^'^g  abstracted  from  the  son, 

reaction  of  the  earth  to  the  sun,  T^"^*''  n»ot«on?  ^^e  a  remaindei^  so, 

which  is  first  displayed  by  tlie  mo-  »»^V^"  '  mo«»on" 'Emitting  of  no 

bUe  waters,  these  are  most  affected  in  modification  from  the  parts,  any g- 

the  perihelion,  and  least  in  the  aphe-  turbances  among  them  are  spe«Mt[ 

jont  and  hence  the  psrihelion  de-  corrected  by  the  abaolute  force  of  the 

mands  in  its  line  of  action  the  cen-  centre. 

aiRigul  force  of  more  water  than  the  XIII.  Facta  do  not  enaUe  in  ti 
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rloi-^rraine  the  cniine  of  the  inin'.v  pr.j. 
ttrty  ;ioii,  but  tliat  prugrcssion  is  rh." 
'troxiiiutlc  cnusv  of  the  urhit  rrvohi- 
'i'  !is  :>l' I  ill' plant  til,  whil'Mhi  irrwtii- 
riiiiifi  on  ih(.ir  axf.'fi  arc  nhtiiniotious 
''ri»in  fht'ir  own  cirhil  Vfl.<'iiy;  and 
ihf.    :nor-.ii-nMnn  of  ea<'li  pluii'  tnry 
muss  ii«  then  ilu;  fiouTCi-  of  all  tli'r 
zinitlun!*,  roiiihijialiun:*,  powers,  tv- 
ci<ii!s  ri'-:ioti«in«*.  vt-iri  tahlf,  timi  nni- 
mrii  liiV,  &r.  &c.  which  ;iri'  ilispl:iy- 
t-ii  ^y  its  parts  ami  utoiuHon  its  sur- 
fiit'r  ur  » IsrwhiTf.     All  thi  *iO  nrn  so 
r.r»:iy  «ii'fli.'':ioii«  fp)in,  and  oxrifr- 
V..'  I.!**  tij.  till-  iiTrfstrinl  iiiomi-ntniii, 
ari'l  1*11  y  hi.ffi:i  in  it  nnd  jin-   iilii- 
iii  ::i.!y  r.  turiipd  to  if:  wliih-  tho  tt  r- 
ri-tri.;l  i:-niifntupi  i*<  its,  If  p;irt  of 
»'■',■    M.finf  i.Jiini  of  the  fiui.  which 
f-.-r  !-■.   hy  its  IJL'ht  nnd  In  :it,  (thi- 
iii'...iu.'n»n    of  if«»   atoms:)    all    those 
iiii'!;i:ii*1iiviiis  ['hrtiouifrin  which  it 
I'-i!  ;:it-s  hv  the  nioiiirntiiin  of  its 
in.j-.?.     Sucli  is  the  schi  iii:;  of  nJi- 
tiirc— j?nch  the  Hi>lnr,  nnd  ix-rljaps 
i!i';  i^-iit  ral.  system  of  the  vast  mii- 
tiTiul  iinivf  r-f. 

XIV.  That  ot  1 J rr  proton didproofp 
of  an  ahiiTinJ  principle  of  aitrnctii)n 
aro  n!niM«»t  hcn*'*ith  ronicnipt.  In 
an  rhistick  niino^phcrc,  its  prc^sjirc 
on  hodic«  is  in  riclit  lines,  nn<l  thf» 
f"»r"i-  invirs^lv  as  tin;  cuUn  (tf  the 
i!n»s.  If  ihr  linip  tlnn.  on  one  siili-, 
ap-  ehortoni-<I  hy  any  intercrption, 
ill':  loni'i  r  llncA  of  torct»  on  ih«;  op- 
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the  extension  of  matter,  or  of  matter 
in  motion,  or,  in  fine,  the  extension 
oi  iiwttritii  Lincer;  eVrry  i«]ual  rpiice 
haviriir  witliin  it  cquni  nioinontnm, 
or  a  tendin^r  to  equality,  created  hy 
mon-  ntatier  and  less  motion,  or  by 
less  matter  anil  mure  motion. 

There  is  no  spaee  void  of  materia. 
rv/jrcr.  owitiir  to  the  elasticity  or  or- 
l>:t  motions  nf  atoms  of  pra*;,  which 
enhiriie  as  any  .'-j-acc  pn  >.  ni?  itself, 
that  IS  l-ss  filled  wiili  power  than 
any  titlier  space,  as  in  the  pores  of 
hodi'.  s,  and  spaces  bclwun  the  jda- 
ncts  :ind  s::trs. 

^Tuthr,  nnder  all  cin'nmstanci'S, 
is  in  irri  :it  moMon.  In  solid  f()rms 
in  a  planet  it  nrnves  with  the  plain  t, 
and  pn  <.-.es  iiii  ehanieally  ti^wards 
the  ci  nii'i;  of  motion.  By  rotation, 
vilocity  is  superadded  as  density 
lessiiis  or  as  <lisfaucis  from  tlic 
c»  litre.  In  fluids  and  casiS,  its 
ali^ms  also  are  in  ureal  intestine  re- 
::nlMr  motions;  mi>tion  takt  n  away 
prodiu'es  fixity,  or  imparted  ci>nleia 
fluidity. 

SMi'.hiu  i*?  transftrrrrl  from  body 
to  hi)ily,  because  bodies  in  motion 
unite  or  ct)njoin  with  otinr.s,  and 
when  the.<i;  ari'  :it  r«-st  the  bulk  is 
nn  rely  increased,  nnrl  thi*  velo<'ity  is 
eontinuid  of  the  whole  inversely  as 
the  new  bulk  to  the  old;  and  when 
the  iriMisii  r  is  I'llecied  bv  a  chaiijje  to 


po4.ie  ndo  pnss  ihe  bod v  t.) wards  '  nili.riin»«hale  atoms  ns  in  yase.-s.  nnd 
till  inlerctpimgobiiet.  In  thiswny  '1""  ^'X  ''>•'•''''  '"  ^  ^""'v  •'*  ^■•''^'  *^*' 
rt«K'.:ini:  t-orks  mtcrcei)t  .-aeh  oth.  r's  I  transfer  is  a>  the  mimber  of  atoms 
pn..-^vure,  and  iio  t.):iei!ier:  s<i  boats    diflii^in^'  ihe  mot«.»n.  or  inversi-ly  as 


the  cube  of  the  distance. 

Jrhpulsf.  or  impart,  inoveS  a  body 


iiiilnnr  to  iriti  rccptiii;;  sliip«,  j^lum- 

ni«  t.»i  to  intenjeplmn  mo'iniains.  and        

nici  ly-poised  lead-balLs,  and  drops  j  „t  rest,  Jiecanse,  for  a  moment,  that 
of  watir  and  niercuryjVif  Id  to  rnch  .  hodv  partuk(s  of  the  monn-ntuni  of 
other  s  niieri'<ption.  Tins  law,  and  :  tin-  Impeller  :  and  the  motion  iscon- 
fitt:nff  forms,  are  the  eau«r^  of  all  1  tinned,  because,  in  ndvancinj;  a  hiwiy 
iliymical  attraction,  and  of  the  as-  !  creates  a  nascent  vacnnm  in  its  rear, 


Cent  in   capillary  tubes;    while  tin 

stirnetion.s  of  electricity  and  its  mo- 

jinrntions  in  gaUanism  and  map- 

nedsm,  a'iSi'  from  a  sei»ara?ir)n  of.  front. 

ntoMis  usii.dly  in   fit  combination; 

ind  \i\t:  efl'ort  10  n.-storat.on  at!i;ets ' 

budii  s  placed  in  tin*  spa<'e  in  whieh 

the  I  flort  exists.     The  wliob-  is  ine- 

^hamcnl,  nnd,  in  rcasonin>r,  we  must  '- 

2onHidt-r  in  all  casi.*s  the  riiWi/s  nu'-  '  ,       ,,  1      r 

randi;  or,  we  onlv  mifstify  md  oh-    '  'I"".'"     J\rcit,-"'<';i  is  one  mode  of 

Hruct   iuquinj,    and  Uar/  no   n,il    l'"^""'^  with  motion,   f  urtion  nn- 


which  other  matter  clo.ses  with  fon'e, 
and  the  motion  only  Hbales  by  the 
transfi  r  to  thi>  atoms  oncnmtered  in 
)nt. 

As  every  body  parts  with  its  mo- 
tion oniv  to  other  IxMlies  which  then 
di^plav  it,  so  n'-fion  is  tronsferring 
motion,  and  re-art iuti  is  receivini; 
what  is  transfern-d,  both  therefoni 
( I] 


hunsltdgt. 
SpacCj  according  to  this  system,  is 


other,  nnd  R'.-tistanee  another,  all 
resolvable  into  mere  union.  /?«- 
JfectiouA  and  Drjlccixoin*  atvae  IwTSi 


II 
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Ibe  vdocity  btiiig  pBritil  witb  on\y   ingiloTnoch;  eTeryuumtih'^gn- 
on  thp  sinking  aidf ;  and  direci  ri~    dically  a  polypm,  with  ■  body  of 
■        -  -  •■         r  r...j —  —J  — iiduflsry 


^    irisea  from  ibe  Blrikiiiit 

Eute  parting  wilh  ita  molion  '  ' 
iho  rear  aide,  whicb  pmiucefl 
linuoni  blow.  IrKrtia  ia  ihe  mere 
con«equenc«  of  all  miller  being  in 
same  prerioua  motioa  (o  ihil  in 
which  any  new  [brce  i*  applied,  fat 
wiilioui  moiioo,  maiio'  baa  no  kind 
of  luree. 

Paal  miaukM  and  cootrararRn, 
■bout  Space,  Hiim,  Powar,  dbc,  have 
rwn  fmm  inatianiion  to  Oan,  and 


gaaM.  or  bejni  preundad  u  be  rs- 
nairad  by  nen  bncifiil  potroa  aa 
aitractioD,  npolaiaii,  EaraiaDialioD, 
or  Are  I  and  aboal  lima,  ftom  no 
phfaiEal  elhoU  bang  ucnbad  to  ibp 


e  aoiaslioD  or  perixp- 


/L 


tionofiheoarih' 
lion*  auccccding,  alep  by  step,  as 
thu  moliana  pn>E«di  and  Time  \b 
menaured  by  cycUs  of  the  pbcno- 
mena,  ns  daya,  moons,  and  years. 
In  other  platiela,  Time  ia  mcBaured 
by  their  pnrtirulor  maiiona  i  and 
Time  anJ  Duraiion  are  univeTsaliy 
mpaaured  b)' mnuona,  and  nre  merely 
tbe    lenBiinaiia   which    accompany 

effect. 

Hodona,  changea,  and  phenomena 
on  the  earlh,  or  any  planets,  are  en- 
tirplv  eauBed  by  ihe  motions  of  [he 
earin  or  plonetn,  denved  fmm  them, 
andrelumed  into  Ihem.  Theannual 
and  diurnal  motion  a  create,  i:aiiae. 
include,  and  abaorbiheentireevenls, 
progrraa,  andhiatoryoTall  ortnnixed 
bdn^  tnormotiana  indphennp<'""> 


plancta. 

The  ncraonnl  sad  idenlicsl  Smta- 
tioni  of  animala  are  tnechanical  re- 
aulia  o(  their  whole  healthlul  orsanj- 
ntion  and  tilality ;  and  natoninfr 
ty  mialofy  ia  a  neccaury  result  of 
indiTidnal  exwriFnee  a:id  educaiinn 
from  imbecile  infancy,  eaaenlisi  to 
preaervorion,  and  to  the  beneficial 
1110  of  the  liipha,  Ac.  is  pmvediiorp 
far  the  ccnlained  polypus  or  otmrfr. 


compouDd  federa,  and 

ayalem  for  percepljon  and 

by  analogy,  ihobe  powers  beinff 

oilinibB  and  other  adjunets  lo  sup- 
ply tbe  polyiiuH,  or  siumach,  «-ilb 
food,  soil,  exciumeiit,  or  manura. 

What  ia  railed  mielleciuality,  i«i 
rcBUll  of  power  always  and  eaeen- 
tia.llyiiiali;nDL  Power  is  the  ori^nal 
ganerick  perception,  and  the  root  of 
allolbDrsin  sperles, sub-speirica,  and 
vsrieiiea.  !i  producoa  the  peic*ption 
of  /eeling  mechsnicnlty  from  the 
action  of  maases  <  and  then  ibe  t)pi^ 
ears,  nostrils,  and  psinte  tcac^-" 
chaiacterize,  apKialii^  and 
late  la  the  medullary  syr 
aciiona  or  power  of  stom^  ' 
re-oclians  of  the  parts  oon  . 
the  bmin,  or  gaiwliont,  OM 
lions,  and  their  reflecliona  whw  sn 
call  perceptions.  Power,  or  matur 
in  molioti,  therefore,  is  ihe  primarr 
and  itnnicd isle  cauae,  Doi  only  of  aU 
physicBl  effects  on  [he  largeel  scale, 
bnl  also  of  all  organiiatton  nod  ant 
niilstion  of  paria,  and  of  all  msdul 
lary  energy  or  metitalily.  The  am 
vetae  ia  power  displayed  in  *nd  upoD 
a  B^siein  and  ayilemaof  malter^v-  | 
during  all  phcnomenB,by  lawsorvanf  ' 
from  Tsried  cross,  and  refleclnl  n- 
multaneoua,  dtaplays  of  itself. 

Qenerick  canaation,  or  excitement. 
)B  some  matter  in  aome  motion;  and 
nil  human  or  animal  ideaa  tu^l 
from  the  eronomiistion  or  apptwi- 
ntian  of  ihia  general  cause  ondiM 

aenaea,  which  geoenle  or  craale  p^ 
cnlisrideaa  of  ligSi  and  colour,  aooaa 
and  tone,  taste  and  amell,  all  of  ibM 
varieties  of  feeling,  which  ia  nMl 
imrulas.orpercusaton  '•"  •>•"•— "^ 
or  medullary  ^aiem. 
butane  mode  of  action. 

tcnaityj  and  the  varied  ;,,. , 

cepiiona  of  thai  mode  arf  crcBIMbr 
iheinglrumcntf  of  the  senset,  i>^icl< 
unifortti  perceptions,  as  auch,  an  f- 
nersted  or  created  by  ihc  powera  M 
(he  sensual  inairumenia,  and  mualh 
lute,  according  to  ihia  ayslem,  a* 
mal  experience  education,  andkin*- 

Alimction,  or  tbe  principle  of  adiM 
hv  which  hodjpa  are  imasincd  ml* 

Ally  to    Sftcot "^ " 
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'  impoaaible  mode  of 
each  of  ibe  bodice, 
H  Ilie  uihcr,  require* 


f  BeiifiibJe  going  lo~ 
lible  sepacalbii,  hu 
ipeclal  (.iiuBe,  ihe  cx- 


flerwb.'ih.Dr.Hot 

loplci  b'v  XewMn 
yort)i<^siiiiir!iiutLti 

ap,_nB5u„i>.Jl.,rep 
jfiheiri¥iLim:.lB^Iiu 
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aru  aJl  rediiciblo  [o  

uiiiveml  tnecbanicBlprincipIs.  t'na 
Cb1[  >nil  weight  of  biidieB  are  owiog 
10  [heir  beiiig  purl  of  a  Byetem,  <a 
spherics)  aggreg^iion  in  orbicitlHr 
and  roiatory  moiioiL  The  platielary 
motiana  Bnse  (roui  ihe  rsdialion  of  a 
Ccbtra)  faros  ns  ihnlo^lhejun,  in  ■ 
medium  which  occupies  space.  The 
^Inslick  force  of  gne  arlKs  from  ihe 
nlpina  bfini;iii  ctrculiu  mulioos,  and 

ham  iho  comwntcnrion  and  oppr"- 
prinlion  of  ihoae  moliona     Wo  live 
nponawnrld  in  nutioii,  aod  wiilnn 
a  "world  of  Dtoiup  in  aiotioti.  ^ 
MuLheinBiickii  eiamine  Knd  pn>< 

quBiiriiy  T  and  can  lagilimntelj  Ue 
I'liL'iidi.'d  only  lo  niocbaoical  aciivii 
na  motion  (number),  and  nioi(i.T 
(quanlily),  the  recinngle  of  ihean  bi'- 
mg  lunmrnluin.  They  »erveol«o  Ha 
Siinliola  to illuslTtie.    BJtitiigmpa 

^.^iCh.^e  Wirh  nhy  assumed  powere 
■ ' — "  "'    ""  williin  ilie  acopr 


of   1. 


laiilL-al   ii 


ealigali 


e.-n-h  .. 


.■  ad.tr 


tlLrnlwl  l>  V  a  n  V  force 
Iff,  The  irclotity  is 
e  dlMltncc  iiuhiplied 
lio  distance  equal  lo 
sue  #ron>),  Iiy  ihe 
imp.  And  the  lime 
inty,  divided  by  iwice 


ihc  facl;  hut  fpBPi' 
liver,  1.  (.  h)-  B(om», 

h  power  u>  rbeluvnl 


Kor-^ea  whi 
■i.edfr 


su]^iinHd  ic 

ir^e,  origins]  and  mirnciiroui- ; 
huch  are  IhoBn  inu^hl  by  ih'' 
lojiliy  of  the  dark  agefi.  colkil 
^lion,  r^ulsjan.grBTiiDlion,  and 


1,  and  Bn;i- 


lUMr  belief  i 
tiM    of   QIO> 


annlogy,  allied  Ir 

IulniDii;  and  (o 
igj.iao^upll 
lbo«e  preiBuded 


MoBl  natural  phenumena  hsvr,  fni 
IwD  eentune*,  lieen  eiplaint'd  l<v 
'Mrtferringeraluiioua(inwi.ts  -in  ili< 

riBlursI  KgenlRomipMidiTigin  iin 

wiih  Uir  phenoncna :  but.  it  may  Uf 
Juatly  r]u««TiaM»l,  whclW  (he  asr  :i 
InitoIiuiiElsaiid  rin^B.and  whcih'r 


s  priitciplf-  of 
I,  to  ptojcciilo  to 


•li^fiST'L . 

■leu]  o(  boDg  ei|>Uincd. 

The  tnoat  of  fthh,  in  wildicnn 
■nd  enchinuiieaii>  It;  in  [he  bdief 
of  niaai  not  prozinHir,  mechanic^, 
■nd  nnRwdill&  cither  bjr  ■elnal  coii- 
liel  DT  mitnisliiiteTTenuon.  Haues 


ehukcallf. 

When  we  9*ak  of  oxjpgaa,  n 
gpn,  ind  hrdVogcn,  we  mBrel; 
nammiavBrioMeieRisnunrpowere. 
■nd  do  DM  preciidr  deUML    The 
woiIb  are  often  abuMil  by  inuiver' 
truer.    Whto  we  Mf  ibll  brdrogen 
Hiea  oxygen  and  Benetale*  neat,  WB 
do  DM  meetly  m«n  thai  the  hydr- 
gen  and  oxjMn  of  our  experimei 
ao  combine:  but  thai  aomecombiK 
lion  of  HiiDe  pniperly,  always  allied 
lo  oiygen,  combines  with  some  pro- 
prny  alwuyg    Hllied   lo    hydrogen. 
Thii'  proneny  we  call  the  principle 
of  eadi,  b»i  jrom  tbot  principle  mn 
obaerVBtiOTis  may  be  very  remote. 
So,  if  oxyiien  and  nilrogrn  produce 


, "X, 

produces  light  and  heat,  ilicee  in  dm 
aiid  L'leciiiuily  are  asdineretil  oahy- 
dtagcn  and  nilro"en  1  and  iheoxyocn 

fiorn  Bonie  variance  in  the  funda- 
mental prine'iplpB  of  h^dro^n,  and 
nitrogen  when  cnmbimiig  with  oxy- 
gen. In  bumine  and  flame,  carbon 
in  a  neCFMary  adjanvl ;  and,  in  elec- 

re-combinalion  of  oxygrn  and  nitro- 

pour,  and  diflerenl  Bubatancea  em- 
ployed ai  eonduclara,  airorddifTerenl 
coloara  and  inlenaitits,  ariaing,  no 
douhc.frorolheelemenlarypHneipIea 
combmed.  Wc  believe  that  oxygen, 
nlirogen,  and  hydrogen,  are  merely 
clrmentaryalDmBindi  flbrenl  d  i-etcei 
of  motion!  but  there  may  be  difirrcn' 
kindn  of  atoms  in  the  same  nioiion 
or  both— (but  we  may  be  wrong)— 
ont>  the  hypolhpaia  feetna  lo  cxplair 
the  phenomena  pi  a  uaibly. 

Among  modern  melnnhyaieian«, 
OaBBondi  taniihl  that  nil  our  idea* 
ara  derived  from,  and 


ing  to  him,  "  every  iliing  soea  on 
the  aoul  as  iT  il  liad  no  bodv ;  and 
ibebodyaalTii  had  aoiDut."  Hi 
branche  mainiaiocd,  lliai  the  coi;. 
munication  betwicn  the  mind  and 
bocy  waaaconslanl  initscle,  uiainj 
riom  ibe  iuiuiMlJaie  ageory  of  tbt 
Deily. 

OjiMcuia,  or  the  docMM  Am  U 
iatbabeMrfaHpoariblaWBilfcM 
aninftwneefl<imft«|i  i  i^iltilif 
hanntif,  wbicb  wts  MMvad  ■  M 
(brmad  by  dn  Daily,  Bid 
perfect.   Another  phi — -' 

waiMe  ' ' — " 

thai  mo 

il  never  ceasca  io  iink  eren ; 
or  in  a  fit.    Noture,  aays 
never  proceeds  tvr  tatti 
jumps),  and  the  law 
exactly  preserved. 

The  two  great  principlea  of  Leib- 
nitz were,  insi  It  la  impoaiible  Ix  > 
thing  10  be,  and  not  lobe,  allhvHma 
time ;  and  that  nothing  is  without  a 
Biiincicnl  reason  why  it  choald  be  an, 
rather  than  other  wife. 

Descartes  iBughl  a  plenum  of  mal- 
ipr;  unil  Sninma  thn  dinoe  omDI- 


1  ihsl  n 
IqfihtvorbL 


II  that  a  man  (to  dc 


presence,  _ 
ealledfA<« 

Collins  ti.„ 

aa  he  wills  or  pleases  t  but  that  ha  ia 
drtermined  by  hia  reaeoo  aai  hi  ~ 
senses,  i.  r.  difTercDlly  fiom  iha  at 
■olulo  nccessily  of  tDechanieka  ' 
phyiieks. 

Berkeley  maintained  that  ih*  e; 

nnd  Burported  this  bj  csrtam  infe 
encea  of  I  be  mind  during  vision. 
Sir  Tsaae  Tfewton  avowed  hia  eb' 


traction,  repulsion,  gnvitalioti,  ti* 
inertia,  and  proieciile  force,  w^ 
which  he  clolhed  matto-  a 
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e  rejecU-d  the  law  of  con- 
1  oofistdercd  those  powers 
g;  lost  motion. 

and  Time,  says  Law, 
xtcrnal  representation  or 
;ality ;  and  these  ideas,  as 
ifinity  and  number,  are 
powers  of  the  niijid. 

tati^ht,  and  Bonnet  afier 
he  idtas*  were  cdniniuni- 
e  mind  by  vibrations,  as- 
a  subtile  elaptirk  ether, 
I  the  nervcs  are  imbued. 

B  ascribes  the  differences, 
is  of  men  an<l  brutes*,  to 
formation  and  organ iza- 
lenbaeh,  to  the  ditftrcnt 
of  the  medullary  sub- 
the  brain,  (iall,  to  the 
he  brain  principally  de- 
Cuvier  ngrt-es  with  Blu- 
nd  Helv»iiu.s. 

lie  rejectSj  or  donbt<s  all 
not    derived  from    the 
.  thoee  idens  derived  from 
or  the  op-  rations  of  the 
ing ;  and,  to  gvt  rid  of  the 
entod   by   Newton,  and 
was  told    were    demon- 
denies  the  as!»unud  ne- 
tnnexion    of    cause    and 

[  controverts  the  theory 
lions  are  the  only  objects 
,  and  tl.at  pfrcc]>tion»  are 
pictures  in  the  mind,  niid 
nate  piinoipU  a  ns  powers, 
alls  conup.oii  si-nne. 

says,  a  pub«tance  is  a 
ble  of  action,  and  a  eom- 
ttance  in  an  aefjregate  of 
Inch  have  no  parts,  and 
extendi-d,  figured,  nor  di- 
ng the  real  uttims  of  na- 
ncnts  of  thinjis. 

taphypical  philosophy  of 
ists  in  six  axionu* : — I. 
lessor egotipm.  2.  Time, 
'internal  sense.  3.  Space, 
Bc*nse.  4.  Senst^  for  in- 
Understandinpr  for  rem- 
ind 6.  Reason  for  ideas. 
arc,  he  says,  prefscnt  in 
)ace;  Conceptions  absent 
I  space;  Idea^  things  out 
d  space ;  and  the  three 
lincf.  He  then  asserts, 
nd  iqxice  are  in  the  mind, 
c  receptivities  of  stnse. 


Undtrtianding  he  refers  to  the  four 
categories  of  quantity,  ouality,  rela- 
tion, and  mode;  ana  their  species, 
unity;  Many,  the  whole;  Existence, 
negation,  size;  Property  and  Acci- 
dents, cause  and  encct,  action  and 
reaction;  Pos«»ibility,  certainty,  ne- 
cessity. Reason,  he  founds  on  the 
categories  in  their  absolute  sense,  as 
loiallty,  limitation,  substance,  cause, 
concurrence,  necessity. 

# 

Philoj^ophy  is  divided,  by  Kant,  in- 
to Physicks,  Ethicks,  and  Logick. 
The  two  former  are  material  s(!i- 
ences.  which  take  cognizance  of  ex- 
ternal or  internal  facts ;  whereas  the 
latter  is  purely  formaly  and  treats 
only  of  the  form  and  connexion  oi 
our  thoughts. 

Sense  is  the  faculty  which  receives 
the  matter  of  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature ;  it  is  therefore  vassivef  and 
has  only  two  modes  or  lorms  of  re- 
ceiving. It  consists  therefore  of  the 
two  receptivities,  time  and  space. 

Reason  is  a  faculty  that  acts  quite 
independently  of  time  and  space,  by 
its  six  jmre  activities^  which  are  the 
Six  Ideas — Absolute  Totality;  Ab 
solute  Limitation;  Absolute  Sub- 
stance; Absolute  Necessity ;  Abso- 
lute Cause ;  Absolute  Concurrence. 

Mathematicks  is  the  science  o 
the  laws  of  the  Senaititt  Faculty 
or  of  the  two  mental  receptivities 
Time  and  Space. 

Mctaphvsicks  is  a  pure  rational 
science  inat  contemplates  the  ra- 
tional grounds  of  all  that  presents 
itself  to  the  mind.  Hence  we  have 
metaphysicks  of  nature,  or  the  sci- 
ences of  ontology  and  cosmology ; 
and  mctaphysicKs  of  morals  or  the 
sciences  of  psychology  and  theology. 

Philosophy  investigates  the  facul- 
ties of  Sense.  Understanding,  and 
Reason,  and  tneir  results,  Intuition^ 
j  Curirtption^  and  /rf^a,  together  with 
their  application.  Intuition,  present 
in  Time  and  Space.  Conception, 
absent  in  Time  and  Space.  Idea, 
out  of  Time  and  Space. 

An  Intuition  is  every  thing  present 
in  Time  and  Space,  that  we  feel,  see, 

hear,  taste,  or  smell. 

A  Conception  is  every  thing  ab' 
sent  in  Time  and  Space,  that  we 
think  of  only,  but  do  not.  louctv 
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An  Idas  ii  tmjOiMiMmU  ^"Omt 
■ad  apaMt^iwaduniaf  odIk,  bai 
md  apua. 

Thii  phOoM^y  tMchM  Ihat  m 
biT8  fcaowladga  i  frirrt  which  i 
balh  u~' '  ""'■ "        '■ 


theTeTore  oat  deriTMl  tteia  eiftH- 
etici;  that  olyceti  ara  only  mna  \c 
lu  bf  ihe  nnhed  operati^  (3  aeiuc 


iUoit  haa  tbe  power  to jaMrmla  parr 
knowlodje  i  priori.  The  obittt  (,f 
[be  "  Cniiek  of  pure  Haaaan"^bciiic 
to  ealabli^  that  wa  lia*a  arnthaC- 
cal  judgeiaoBta  apriorL 

Of  all  [ho  ranter  that  la  giTan  ui 
Iho  mind,  i[  ia  impoaiibla  to  moei 
with  any  thai  ia  not  contajnsd  in  tl^o 
two  recapiaclGa  'nmn  and  Snw 
ThereCtre  Tima  and  ^ee 


be  In  the  minit  also;  hence  Time  an 
Spic^  any  iha  KaDleaiaoi,  are  1 
the  mind. 

Hr.  Locke  ascribci  ihc  alleged  ii 
fcrionly  of  the  reosoniag  powers  i 
■■— 1  their  inability  of  absln 

admit  that  all  animals  reason  t 
niiBlogy,  hcCHusc  old  ones  are  mo 
asgaooui  than  vounff  ones,  and  b 
causa  few  of  them  muui  a  aoeor 
rime  a  danger  they  hare  once  e: 
pctieuped.  Whiit  are  called  hahi 
and  instincH,  appear  to  arise  ftoi 
conetruction  and  capabiiily,  prodm 
ing  rcBultinjt  practices,  which  the  o) 
pericncp  of  gcnenilions  prove*  to  t 
Ills  most  fit  and  convenient  to  the 


1  all  thau  kiodf. 
E.  CoDoma  of  ttngs  w^fek  « 

laeomotmadM^ 
Haoca  eY«rr  |n*ec  yaB  mnMh 
rn  rnmpliiTiwUMHiiiiatpi 

iTonaM,  tatMoX,  mmI  tymtn  k  m- 

Aatrolocr  i*  ui  «RMr,  bMHM  k 
nonDeeu  c«nwiidM  ■iiliiMWiaii 
babUitHai  b«  not  Nch  M  «RgK  M 
my  ifD^mlthM^  pgpokr  wriMH 
woMd  make  It.  ror  aamk  m 
utrologer  towb   tha  hint    ■ 


Hobbcs.  "Exlcmnl  otijects,"  aaya 
Mr.  Lockr,  "fiimish  the  mind  with 
the  idens  of  sensible  qunlities  ;  and 
(lie  mind  fiimiahes  the  understanit- 
ing  with  ideaa  of  its  own  opera- 


ephemBriSk  for  k  bUm 
lappena  that  half  tha  plaiMU  ua 
ibove  the  hoHion,  aad,  if  ao,  m 

eye  could  fii  their poaiiiona.  Nork 
itie  ercclioQ  of  a  horoao^  of  tba 
twelve  houeeL  or  equal  diTintMM^  aa 
affair  of  valcuialian,  but  it  ia  tanml 


demonatration,  that  iha 
in  pracliaed  by  thcM  wtitenof  am- 
iiectini;  worda  and  paragraphs  ia  ■!• 
tospther  dialioet  from  knowlad|e<< 

Astrology,  prophecy,    dkc.  imply 
laie;  but  (be  mistako  ariaea  •'™» 
I  his  principle,  that  all  poBnble< 
ire  within  a  certain  probabilili 
ihen,   100  events  aro  foiwold 


189,  a  certain  n 
iird,  or  two-thii 


ilit».    H     j 
lold  niib 
iminK  to     I 


thirds,  Riuat  alapiyl 
happen  OB  fbrrtold  ;  and  howanr  « 
>y  whatever  meana  foretold,  ttt 
ncunamcrdirrelievctheprophelfraa 
hi'  palpatio  imposlnre  of  invcDlial 
lia  prognostickB.  One  meana  an  la 
ood  as  another  for  Ihia  deceptan 
n  the  undcraianding;  and  wb«>h« 
100  probable  events  ara  foratoU  bf 
lie  sediments  of  tea-inipa,  {daM% 
nirails  of  birda,  ahufDing  of  caid^ 
ireams,  pricking  in  a  booE,  OTnahi 
"U  tho  body,  iome  30, «,  BO,  ar  an 
araequally  likeir  toooma  topaiK 
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t  are  two  specie!  of  necessity  j  verts  soil  into  vegetables,  and  tbew 

ionfounded  and  mingled,  phy-  again  sustain  animalization. 
nd  moral,  but  really  distinct.       when  water  is  raised  into  steam, 

W8  of  nature  are  imm^rativ*-,  ^.g  gi^,  by  the  microscope,  small 

nee  the  government  of  physi-  spheres  like  bubbles  formed ;  and  this 

sessity ;  but  the  moral,  social,  jj,  always  the  form  which  aqueous 

jfsonal  relations  nf  man  are  vapour  assumes  while  evolving  from 

^nt  to  nature,  and  therefore  jt^  mass  of  lluid.     It  is  therefore  to 


ly  free. 


be  .-uspcctcd,  that  these  spheres  con- 
sint  of  ntoiiis  in  various  excitement 
of  rotaiiun,  like  the  atoms  which  form 
the  surface  of  a  planet.  They  nro 
prmiucia   of  the  excitement  which 


proper  to  distinguish  between 

r  certainty,  and  what  is  colled 

A  thing  IS  what  it  is,  and  is 

lother  tning.     This  is  a  mere  -      i       i  .l                  .•           j  .u 

An  event  Tiappens  one  wav,  Pnuiuced  the  evaporation,  and  then 

n  two  ways     This  also  is'i  this  excitement  being  motion    any 

ict,  and  nothing  but  fhe  mere  ^^^^  ^»"'*y;. '''  "^^^/.T'  ^"  i ''^  °^  ^^"5 

But  the  causes,  or  actions  and  "J'^^'^l^  '%  ^/l'^"    »"'^.  ""f"''^'^^  ""^ 

ns,    are  independent  of  each  th.y  then  fail  together  m drops.    This 

and    various   in    kind ;    and  """^Z    ^^  •!»?  ""k^"^"^'^>;  ^^  ^,^»^S 

.re  the  production,  or  event,  is  ^*^  '"'''^jl'^^Zm'  stnictiire  of  all 

t  from  any  of  the  preceding  R^^^'    ^  '^  ^f '^'"^  ^'^  conceive  the 

taken  separately,  while  each  ^^^^'»^«  "^  «'i»P'^  "Vr"""'  ""    "l^?" 

lareindc^ndentofthcothcrs.  ^«^''  "«  ^'J'h';^  r^ri  "^'^IT'.^  ^^^ 

natitute  file  or  destiny,  the  f.^'^'^^'^'  '^"^^  ^^'^  '}'!^'''''^'  P"^«  J>f 

.^S'nL^sa're^it^lii^^  lu^ jLr^e"^  ^.Z^^r^^'e 

r  fo"t?a?Tc  a  '  p"u'rpX:  T''T'  '^''^  '"'  '""T  "^r^.' 

baf^Tv's^S^:^^^^^^^  ^^:!!:^fZnZi.^:^yS^ 

bich,  therefore,  is  nVi  neces-  '"  '^*^'"'''^  inertness. 

The  perception  of  objects  is  made 

.         •     .   1  ^v  impressions  on  the  intermediate 

nimal  actions,  the  judgement,  senses ;  but  strong  recollections  often 

n,  and  action  depend  on  the  reverse  the  i)rocc8s,  and  perception 

tm^  and  variable  experience  creates  on  ih»j  sense  an  impression 

animal,  as  a  selfish  mdividu-  equivalent  to  the  usual  external  ac- 
tion. Often,  too,  the  senses  become 
diseased  and  perceptions  arise  from 
the  disease  and  excitement  of  the 
sense.    These  are,  and  have  been. 

.  «i<.k  «•*;»*.,  -«^  «.  ^u^^  the  causes  of  all  those  mistakes  and 

^nLllTJJ^^.Z?^^ul  illusions  which  icnorance  and  super- 

ifC^Tfhn  l^f  «n/;  Mn    ,'  «'»»«"  ^^vc  Hscribed  to  supemotunil 

SSLTLh^h  viap?„tln^^^  ««*""<^v.    Hence  all  the  ghosts,  vi- 

a^}  Z  r?Jirffl^l    .'J^^  sibns,kno..kinir.H,  &.c.  Ac"^ when  not 

ail  decompositions  m  the  la-  ,       ,      .                   •    ,  •      i.     .  j 

ry  of  their  bodies.     Without  I"  physiognomy  a  habit  of  mind 

acrcmcnts  and  remains,  the  begets  a  cast  ot  features,  by  which 

>uld  become  arid,  and  all  the  t"e  miiid  may  often  he  inferred.     So 

ms  of  vegetation  would  be  thedevelonmontof  parts  of  the  brain 

xed  and  dispersed.      Hence,  enlarges  th?  power  of  those  parts,  if 

peoples  every   leaf,  flower,  opnortunities  favour,  and  some  geno- 

ind  pore,  and  the  end  is  effect-  ral  dethictions  may  be  made ;  but  not 

the    countless    multitudes.  ^  >»l»  the  precision  assumed  by  phre- 

nannre  the  soil,  sustain  vege-  nology  or  craniology. 

and,  in    return,   vegetation  That  perception,  memory,  volition, 

18  theni.    It  is  a  circle  of  ex-  and  all  the  mental  phenomena,  are 

,  in  which  each  part  and  every  in  some  way  associated  or  dependant 

useful  and  necessary.    The  for  their  healthy  action  on  the  brain, 

e  of  insects  and  animals  con-  cannot  be  for  a  moment  questioned. 


*  microcosm,  and  therefore  no 
decisions  or  actions  are  ne- 

r- 

final  cause  of  animal  exist- 


3\ 


''•♦*^^*»iiw**^f       1-*-     S(<»*-irai     -f'   iw 


.l-r- 


,  /  ^   /' 


■t*     i  •".  • 


'*■ 


r,  -.' 


1  •«  ■   ■   k 


'.»•*■  *•/* 


A/. 


'»/-f-»* 


;«•        1-.'^      '*•,-•.■,'•  •.-•.       IT..       p-,' 

•..  1  ».-.'  "li  *»«rr  If?  ■:i,r  ti*  -<i. 
',-•*•    u,   \y^     ■  >'   r-:*i   ■•#•,    jI^T 

;..^.  ,„.    .4.,  "j  ,  ,,^   ,i-»-:r/  p^v 

■'/■.  '/  f"fti^%u  I  .•.♦*«;  .ty.*fA  r»iwi 
'/  './  '  '.*/,"•  t '/  ^tt-0^j.  rr^  *a>-.Iv 
/*•  ','.«  ',f  •/.r,*-  «>.*  'J/t.j^f />f  «  *{*>- 
/M  •• " '/  ;/nt*f,*^  ntA  i\tf  >Af^***.ctf.p* ' 

f4fr  •'•i/J/«f  J  wi»f^  h*«  ff*yri  mjr. 

frrttnth  fit*  7/,fh  itffff*  *tij,ri9.  uhr  t-nn  > 

^H-i  ti  tn.tu't$ii,\ftY*-ti  I  tk'r  pri  w-nt  in 
¥/i  httftftni;  nfi'l  I  will  An'inpiif«r  rh^ 

t*\w  wiihtu  wr  Huntx  fo  thi-  woHn, 
fiiiltir  mimI  rnirMl,  mnyn  Huin*'i,  ih 
•Tfgri'ly  riilnlivi*.   If  I  fiiii  fiMMifJ,  what 


s  :» 

-  V  u 
1  •"•'ur-inmi  11  mn 

~CU'4  :Tu:i::iiTiJi  if 

- -r^i**it!3BL  r  ix» 

-.':i.  aoii  tgctniiMTwf  i 

•*  rj;r»  yen... If  — 

*->'  .r.  CMT*  BoaeT  cr  a 

-i-j-*  so? 
TzAi  narioral 

ami  mpovtriininf  tbc 
o:h^  nationa. 

That  it  U  not  bener  to 

home  ererj  ikang . 

than  jpcmut  other  natinaa  la  pvi 
hf  sfrilin^  to  UB. 

That  national  tiiuaueitf|  ia  not  fi 
he  judged  of  bir  tne  balancca  of  UwMi 
aa  repreaented  bj  CBatoari4M)aaa  it* 

That  atatearoen  and  Iqpalaton  ^ 
not  know  bettar  bow  to  diicci  A 
varioua  branchaa  of  industry,  and  ihi 
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tamm  b»  aided  br  arliGdU  mlric- 


Ttait  BO  EOanlrr  ou  b«  eniiehed 


bibitiial  ohuuieli,  wilhoiit  iojiirr  W 

Ikmilmtlth. 

lliupapidiiiani*  notalwnn  ind 
hj  ill  meuis  to  be  encounged. 

Thai  tuxuiT  tad  pcofiiM  upsndi- 
tm.  br  enooimgiiig  indaBCry,  u« 
Dol  bcmafieUI  to  ■  oamiir :  Mid  frn- 
plitf  dw  PSTcne. 

Hat  luei  impoTeriih  ■  nation, 
IhM^  I'm  ai  hooie. 


ud,  tbaoglt 


taies  ure  uijunoua, 
irgBlogtMlewrtion; 
fWQt  alname,  do  not 


Tint   fOTiniiiualal   expendittire 

I ^  loCTBlr  Iik»  taking 

DIM  hana  ta  put  '-'* 


That* 


■1  debt  m  ■  national 


atdpapar  mimar  arnnnriDoat 


^Bt  oolomoi  BM  not  adraiitagD- 
■ni  to  tlM  aMtlMr-Gotintnr,  owing  Co 
uv  00019017  Ihor  tfibrd. 

nut  diart«cad  companieaieielu- 
N*e  pmOagM,  and  raonopofiea,  an 
M__.  :-«i»ri~..   in  regird  lo 


lAatlha 


,         .       .  ,  dlDCTDEBng 

■■iiw^  of  nunalactursra  is  not  the 
■ne  thing  as  nationil  prosperity, 
t  Vtitt  we  sliouM  nal  moke  laws  to 
■RMMihe  weallh  ind  infliMncc  or 
j^WMCitpitaliBtg,  anil  put thejHwrwhu 
MA  Strtbem  mora  complelely  aD- 
Ift  lluHT  mbjeetion. 
lyte  onghi  not  «o  to  fniae  a  na- 
■KmI  system,  as  (0  iDolie  the  rich 
■nv,  aiul  ibe  poor  pootvr. 
^^<it  il  is  expedietii  la  allow  an 

Ipbu  standi  in  nrcd  of,  ni  ilie ' 
IBrm,  and  ihi-  ohrspcii  rst^. 


TKat  laws  oughl  la  operate  with 
.eqanl  advsiiinfia  10  all  dissss  of  the 
;  comniunity,  and  protect  all  cluaes 

That  tBBtriclionsi  hish  duties  and 
prahibilioDB^an  imposed  goods,  da 


That  reBirictioiis,  bigh  duties  and 
pnihibitioas  am  not  nBceuaiji  to 
rumiih  employaicnl  Air  ouipeo^  at 
homer  agriculture  and  comiiieti!<4 
and  the  Iradee  connected,  bdng  ide- 
quate  for  that  puipose. 

The  besi  oBlrioti  are  (he  adToealM 
for  free  trade,  and  Iree  pons  among 
all  iha  nitioni  of  ihe  eailh. 

Tho  Erst  book  of  the  modem  prin- 
ciples of  political  Beonamy,  was  Ihe 
irealiu  of  Sir  Dudley  North,  in  1^ 
entitled  "  Discourses  on  TTM^  piin- 
eipally  dhvcled  to  the  cn*n  of  inls- 
TtTBt,  coinage,  clipping,  and  inaease 
of  monev."  Nothineof  importBOoe 
BjppeBred  in  EnglBaamnn  that  tima 
i)ll  the  puhUcation  of  Sir  Jamet 
Steusrl'sPrineiples  of  Political  Eco 
Domy,  about  the  year  1T68,  irtiich 
WBB  completelr  Bupeiieded  by  Dr. 
Adam  Smilh'B  Wealth  irf  Nations,  in 
I77S.  Political  Economy  was  first 
treated  as  a  Bvienee  by  the  Fienoh 
"  Bconomisli;"  atlhehesdof  whom 
was  Dr.  Francoia  QueBoay,  Phyri- 
cjon  to  Louis  XIV.  i  who  waa  bom 
in  1694,  nnd  died  at  Tersaillsa  in 
1774,  at  Ihe  an  of  SO.  In  1TI8  hs 
published  his  Tableau  EconomtquBi 
~  HaiinieB  Generalea  du  Gouveme- 


Dr.  QacBnav  was  followed  in  iha 
sme  career,  by  Ihe  Harqnis  Hir*- 
eau  the  older,  M,  Blerciera  de  la  Ri- 
ien^  M.  Dajionl  Nemoura,  H.  Tai' 
eol,  and  his  InofinpheT  Condonet. — 
They  did  mueh  to  iutrodnes  the  ge- 
nuine prindplei  office  tnd^  Bod  the 
libenl  notions  that  chaiacleriB  ths 
modeni  adenee  of  Political  Econo- 
my. Prom  this  lime  to  thepublioa- 
lion  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith'a  Weallh  of 
Nation^  in  177S,  nothing  anisBra  to 
have  been  done  worth  detailed  notice  « 
tddiiion  to  the  labours  of  ilie  Eco- 


step  in  the 

of  Ibis  scicncB,  was  Ihe  Ebbbv  on 
'  e  nrindple  of  Populalian  of  Mr. 
alihue.  The  intentofthja  Essay 
as  lu  show    that  popoIuioQ  te- 


f? 


.« 


in  toft  ouBts^n  oi 

Dr.  Darvai  id  hifl 

aid  bff  Mr.  TownatuA  m  bifpi 

UtiMk  CO  the  Poor  L««i^  17^ 

Tbe  woriu  of  X.  Bumh.  of  Pb- 
lenbsrgik;  oTlLGaadhsof  M.  &*-, 
moodi;  bat  above  afl  cC  X.  Sajr. 
have  eootribuud  to  ifaiow  E^bt  on 
tlu*  acKiice,  amonii  tbe  S^Tana  of 
the  eoDtiiMtic. 

la  Gnsat  Briiaai,  darinf  tfak  pe- 
riod, the  iDOflt  importaot  work  ptib- 
Mied,  was  "The  Princqrfea  of  Po- 
biicai  EcoooDir  and  Taxaiion,"  b j 
Mr.  Rkarda  1917. 

Tbe  pimtum*  *iioa  laid  down  by ' 
Mr.  Ricardo,  have  beeo  foU'-m-etl  bV 
Menfira.  MX'ulkirk  and  M:)l;  anH ; 
conMitui':  lh#T  'j.ff'rn.-ncfr  fi^rtw*-*  n  the 
tAd  ach'^'il  of  Dr.  Adam  Sruitn.  and 
th«'  new  0f:iio<fL  of  whtch  tm.ric 
wriUTR  ar.-'.'m  u^  be  at  the-  head. 


I  hare  ued  it  ■!■ 
the  word  ■■ 
we  do.  plantjm 
ever  h  oesmble  to  man  om  i 
of  hi  jitlding  frfeaflORi,  m 
bating  'to  onr  oomfen^  or  i 


P<iliti(:al  F^x^nomy  then  trealfl  of 
tlif;  ttourcf^  tho  ppjtiuciion.  the  dLs- 
tritHjtk^n,  ihe  arcuniulatkm.  und  the 
C4ififiunu»ti<iii  of  riatv»n«I  wealtii :  the 
efTfrct  in  thfiM:  inatitutiorib  on  r<o«*k;ty ; 
which  arc  imiiicdiaU'ly  crjfiiiect(.d 
with  the  incriraHc  or  dimiiiufion  of 
national  wealth  :  and  the  effects  pro- 
dur(<ii  on  iKKriety  itiM'lf  by  its  incn  ;ife 
f^  (hiiiinuiion.  The  end  and  ot>j<.ct 
of  thin  branch  of  knowledflre,  in  to 
•how  in  what  minniT,  mid  by  what 
mean*,  the  phyipicnl  ip^tillcalion  of 
human  wantH  can  he  inofltc«]iiitahly, 
conveiiii'titly,  certainly,  and  effectu- 
ally diatriliuted  anions  all  the  clnsse? 
of  fforiuty. 

WcALTii  in  n  (dentifiil  poAses^ion 


iClB  on  which 
las  been  coii- 

nnd  InlKxir — 
lecrntification 

wiiich  cannot 


of  tliofM3  niat<xinl  oh 
rxrhantfcable  value 
fi*rr(?d  by  human  akil 
which  are  deitircd  for  t 
of  human  wnntn— nm 
be  ohtainc<l  by  thonc  who  neck  them, 
but  by  f^ivinii  ntmw  other  ohjcct  in 
return,  e(jually  denirnhle  to  hini  who 
reroivna  it.  Tlie  wealth  of  an  indi- 
vidual, or  a  nation,  convixtH  in  the 
Al>undanco  and  chcapnena  of  those 


p4oved  in  coniiHTing  on  n  rai 
riaf  aoiDc  Dropeny  or  «idi 
rtnden  it  desirable.  Sbll  m 
ul  are  usually  necessary  for  t 
pose ;  but  ilv-se.  bv  ultimaCi 
sis,  are  resolvable  into  lahoi 

Laboub. — Humiui  exerti 
pl«>y»  d  to  priX3'n-f  or  confer  s 
biratdf.'  fju:iJty  or  pnipHTty  < 
exrnani^table  valut.  i.  on  so 
nukteriail.  Hence  Iab«jur  is  t 
or  rather  the  only  source  of 
Labour  is,  for  the  most  pa 
and  exerted  for  the  sake  of  tli 
or  rt-munr.  ration  paid  by  ' 
ploytrr.  When  we  siKak  of 
we  usually  refer  to  tlie  nicr 
exertion  of  a  day-labourer,  € 
of  acquired  skill.  P«jlirical  E 
itself  may  bo  cunsidi  red  .is 
ence  which  determines  the 
stances  thatinfliieni-r*  the  pr 
power  of  human  labour,  and 
tribution  of  the  procetds. 

Wages. — That  portion  of 
ney-value  of  the  commod 
dured,  which  the  labour«'r 
at*  hi.o  compensation :  in  othc 
the  money  or  other  useful  coi 
ffiven  .as  a  conip«»nsati<»n  ii 
bourer  for  his  labour.  This 
so  much  as  to  ensure  to  the 
and  a  moderate  faniilj^,  a  p> 
the  necessaries  of  lite,  safl 
sustain  bodily  strenfrth.  H 
taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  1 
enhance  wapcs,  or  reduce 
bonrer  to  want.  Wapes  ai 
when  combined  with  skill, 
acquired  by  previous  labour 
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in  fact  be  considered  as  capii:il. 
Thus  the  waces  of  a  painter  or  sculp- 
tor arc  far  gfoater  than  those  of  the 
weaver  of  Uie  canvass,  or  the  digger 
in  the  quarry. 

Value. — ^Utility,  real  or  fanciod, 
conferred  by  skill,  labour,  and  capi- 
tal. Thus,  apiece  of  l^Iuss  mude  into 
spectacles^  has  real  utility  conferred 
on  it ;  a  piece  of  i^lass  cut  in  imita- 
tion of  a  dianiond,~hu8  fancicfl  iiriliiy 
conferred  upon  it.  In  both  cases  ex- 
chaniTL-ablc  valup — that  is,  Kome  de- 
sirable quality  has  been  artificially 
conferred  on  tnc  rough  and  worthless 
material. 

PaoDccTivB  Labour  oa  I.vdx.-ptby. 
—That  which  confers  cxchaniienbli: 
value  on  any  material  objtrt,  which 
it  did  not  possess  before  ;  or  wliich 
confers  skill  and  knowledjj^c,  which 
can  be  used  in  conferrimr  value ;  or 
which  are  in  themselves  valuable  and 
saleable,  as  the  knowledge  of  a  law- 
yer or  an  engineer. 

Unproductive  Lasoiii  or  Inpub- 
T«Y. — That  which  is  expended  with- 
out producing  value,  or  contributing 
to  produce  it. 

PaoDUcnoN.— The  formation  of 
any  thing  desirable,  or  that  consti- 
tutes wealth.  It  is  the  result  of  la- 
bour. 

PaoDCCB. — The  effect  of  productive 
indostry  employed  upon  ine  soil  or 
land. 

PmODUcT. — The  effect  of  productive 
industry  einpJt)yed  in  rendering  any 
material  substance  valuable.  Nearly 
synonymous  with  the  popular  word 
"Conu«o<Iity.*'  A  product  general- 
ly defends  on  the  productive  agency 
of  nature,  of  skill,  labour,  andcapi- 
ta.1  It  is  for  tho  most  part  the  com- 
hncd  result  of  these.  Thus,  in  a 
steam-engine,  the  skill,  labour,  and 
capital  are  employed  to  render  the 
natural  agents  fire  and  water  pro- 
ductive. 

Lahd. — ^Includes  soil,  waters,  fish- 
erics,  vegetables,  rocks,  mines,  und 
minerals.  Land  supplies  raw  mate- 
rial and  food. 

PlODtrCTTVE    AOEKCT  OP  NaTURB, 

then,  18  the  useful  effect  of  natural 
agents,  whether  guided  or  not  by 
human  mdustry:  as  the  Sun,  the 
lUun,  the  Soil,  in  Ajg^riculturc ;  as 
Wiim  in  a  Windmill,  in  a  Ship,  in  a 


winnowing  machine  ;  Water  m  a 
dam ;  Heat  in  a  furnace,  steam,  dbc. 

Ingredients  op  Value. — Cost  of 
the  raw  material,  which  is  sometimes 
paid  in  the  fonn  of  rent :  as  for  brick- 
earth  near  a  nietrupoliH  like  London ; 
for  land  containing  porcelain  clay  : 
fora  marblt'  quarry ;  iorozier  swamps 
on  river  bunk**,  to  make  baskets ;  for 
a  quarrv  of  burr- stone,  for  a  mine, 
&c.  Tfie  intrinsiek  value  of  raw 
material  before  any  labour  is  bestow- 
ed upon  it,  depends  on  its  plenty  or 
scarcity,  or  the  difiiculty  or  facdity 
with  which  it  can  be  procured,  and 
its  capahility  of  rec»;iving  value  by 
means  of  sliill,  labour,  and  capital 
emi)luyed  upon  it.  A  handful  of  mud 
is  of  nt)  value ;  a  handful  of  raw  dia- 
monds may  be  of  great  value.  The 
next  ingriHiient  of  value,  is  wages  of 
the  laboiu-er(thatip  lahour)  employ- 
ed in  pnxlueing  and  conferring  value 
on  this  raw  material ;  then  the  pro- 
fits of  the  capital  necessarily  expend- 
ed in  purchasing  the  raw  material, 
paying  the  way^es,  furnishing  the 
tools  and  implements,  &c.  This  olao 
is  rexlucil»/e  to  labour. 

MEAr^uRE  OP  Value. — ^The  actual 
practical  measure  of  value,  is,  the 
average  money-price  of  the  artirle  in 
question,  at  the  given  time  and  place ; 
and  it  is  the  average,  because  the 
money-market,  or  current  price,  will 
be  somctimi^  a  little  higher,  some- 
times a  little  lower  than  the  natural 
price,  owing  to  temporary  fluctua- 
tions in  demand  ana  supply.  It  is 
reducible  to  the  quantity  of  labour 
the  article  can  command.  Money 
is  the  representative  ultimately  of  la- 
bour. 

Price. — ^The  amount  of  other  pro- 
ducts which  any  usefid  article  Mill 
command  in  exchanire.  This  is  ex- 
changeable value.  The  elements  of 
pnee  may  be  considered  as  being 
wages  and  profits;  whether  renter 
the  cost  of  raw  material  ever  enters 
into  the  calculation  of  price  is  doubt- 
ed by  some.  In  agricultural  produce 
it  certainly  does  not.  In  some  cases, 
where  the  raw  material  is  scarce  and 
dear,  I  think  it  does. 

Monet  Price,  Market  Prick, 
Current  Price. — The  amoimt  in 
current  money  which  any  useful  or 
desirable  article  will  command  when 
exposofi  to  sale.  This  depends  per- 
manently on  the  natuTaV  pT\oc^  «iv^ 


t 


\ 


taOnaDeal  br  theeani  hm  of  Gnat 
wnuD,  a  oat  hilf  nuta.  Tfaii  lut 
it  ihd  ■odil  price. 

Oltt- — O^er  production  : 
ibe  nurket  price  fklla  below  .__  .... 
lunl  price.   A  glut  mar  be  of  ■  «iii^ 
eonuDodit}',  or  or  a  greil 
mar  be  of  iDngeror  Bhor 
■nee.    In  Boglaoii,  Ibr  i 

aaui,  u  to  be  aLmosi  general,  owing 
probiblf  to  the  iniiD«ns«l)i  produc- 
tive power  of  iiMchiiiory,  and  ihe 
Bneqinl  dutribulioo  of  wealth. 

Raw  M*TT!aiAi.— Any  malerial 
objecl  emplayed  la  receive  vatoo,  or 
to  hnve  ntiliif  cqnfcrrcd  upon  it  by 
human  ioiluiiirr,  akill  and  cnpital 
]|  bu,  Iherefbrc,  a  nalorsl  vnlu<  ' 
pendant  im  iii  capabOiif  of  Tec«i 
•niliciat  rolue. 

CoNMoniTiEs.— All  articles  p<n- 
■oaeing  cicbangeable  value,  end 
eommuidiiiB  price. 

IB  Talci.— Thnl  pro- 


vj  cunterroo  on  anyraw  mateiia 
means  of  hnman  skill,  iBboB' 


EjcpETtui  I'vut- — That  portkn  of  > 

mon'i  rereouo  which  be  lays  out  *i 

etpmi^  for  ibe  gnlifioaiion  of  Ul 

immnJiale  wanu  ;  and  whidi  bm 

inramid,  produces  no  fitnlur  pnCl 

•■*""• — I  than  the  gnuSeaum   f 

This  expeoditare  a*r 


if  bis 


M/    ■■iDfliiD    ui     iiujuun    SlUn,    IBPOBT 

uid  oapl«l  emplorsd  upon  it,  thai 
make*  it  aa  denablo  u  to  indue 


be  pnidunl  o 

to  his  (tttiiation  in  Ufe','  but  hTS   I 
Devertheleas  poorer  in  proportiaa. 
Com  DSCTTion.— Produce  mat  ta   i 
lien  up,  wmn  out,  destrond,  cob-   ' 
-jtncd,  for  the  penanal  gntttaitip 
of  ihc  pDuoHn,  wiihoiii  view  n 
fntore  proGL       In  this   acriM  ii  l> 

raajrmoai   with   eipandiluie  M 
ve  explained :  and  is  unjHodiie- 
Tc :  ■■  the  wines  on  a  nu  man'! 

Bui  if  may  be  eaten  np,  worn  oat, 
desiroyed,  coiiBained,  far  the  |M- 
pose  of  maintaining  laboorora,  baa* 
mg^  tools,  machinery.  At  witfc 


Mmi^  niuninery,  oia 

to  future  profit  i  ihia  n  pn- 

"•""""mption.    Prodoctinlr 

voly,  whftlevTir  a  pi*- 
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Cafital.— That  ponion  of  a  man's 
TOvenuo  which  remainfl  as  a  surplus 
or  saving  after  all  his  expenditures 
arc  made.  A  surplus  which  may  be 
laid  -out  to  pn>duco  further  profit  or 
additional  revenue. 

CiBcvLATiNG  Capitai- — A  populiir 
phrase  in  use  to  express  that  mass  of 
revenue,  whether  belonging  to  indi- 
viduals or  to  the  t(overnmcnt  of  a 
nation,  which  is  laid  out  and  ox- 
Ik.' ndrii  in  commodities  wuntdi.  wiio- 
th.er  for  immediate  consumption  or 
future  profit ;  whether  drstrovrd  and 
consumr^l  in  the  form  of  pn  sent  t  x- 
{•eiiditurr,  ordtstimd  to  form  a  part 
of  arcumulated  capital,  nn  the  basis 
and  .source  of  fiitiire  additional  in- 
come. Circulatinir  capital  must  not 
be  confoundi>d  with  circulatinir  nie- 
diuni,  which  last  consists  of  the  (roid 
anil  silver  coin,  and  paper  money  of  a 
arantry;  and  si»r\'es  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  facilitate,  by  means  of  a 
common  standard  of  reference,  the 
ititerrhanijes  and  bartfrinirs  of  the 
circulating  capital,  which  is  of  far 
greater  moment  and  amount. 

Wealth  is  a  relative  term,  for  as 
there  is   only  a  certain  amount  of 
property  in  a  couhtry,  so  the  pijsse.**- 
sion  of  a  large  share  by  one  man  is 
the  f)ovi*rty  o(  others.     The  wt-alth 
of  individuals  is  therefore  no  bent-fit 
to  the  country,  while  as  to  others  it 
is  the  cause  of  their  p<>verry.    If  all 
the  property  in  a  country  is  worth  a 
million,  and  one   man   has  half  a 
million,  there  remains   but   lirilf  a 
million  for  all  other.**,  and  if  nine  or 
ten    Dossess    nine- tenths    the   rest 
wouW  be  poor.     This  principlr  of 
accumulation,  the  curse  of  advanc- 
ing, or  oM,  society,  is  favoured  by 
the  substitution  of  money  for  bartiT; 
since  goods  cr>uld  not  no  accumu- 
lated  nke   money,   and    money   is 
therefore  nroprrly  dtsnnunced  as  the 
root  of  all  evil,  and  it  is  dee]  a  red 
that  no  nch  man  can  enter  the  kmg- 
dom  of  heaven.     To  correct   tlu-se 
mischiefs,  tht-  inducements  to  nreu- 
mulate  should  be  diminished  by  fix- 
ing a  very  low  rate  of  interest  for 
money  in  com nari«*)n  with  th»'  wayes 
of  laKour  or  the  profits  of  industry. 
Money,  as  an  artifieial  cirnvrnii-nco, 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  ab- 
■tnncted,  and  usurers  should  be  sys- 
tematically   discouragtHl,    for     the 
general  benefit  of  the  whole  commu- 


nity. Interest  of  money  is  the  sla- 
very of  the  borrower  to  the  lender, 
ana  there  ou{^ht  to  b<!  as  few  slaves 
as  possible,  while  the  slavery  which 
exists  ought  to  be  of  the  slightest 
kind. 

Fixed  Capital  consists  of  the 
workshops,  warehouses,  buildings, 
tools,  and  other  conveniences  neces- 
sary to  produce  future  profit  by 
means  of^  the  capital  thus  investt^d 
in  them.  Thes<>,  in  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  laniruage,  constitute 
the  plant  of  a  nuTchant  or  manufac- 
turer. The  srabh's.  the  barn,  the 
granary,  the  sheils,  the  carts,  the 
wagons,  ploughs.  haiTows,  and 
other  imph  meats  of  husbandry,  the 
hors<;s,  catih*,  A'.<*.  of  a  farmer  con- 
stitute his  plant  or  fixed  capital. 
IManl  is  a  niftaphorical  term,  as  if  a 
man  wen?  i)Iaiited  and  rootwl  where 
his  fortune  is  to  be  made  and  grow. 

Stock,  produce  of  accumulated  la- 
bour, kept  for  the  jiurpose  of  In-ing 
employed  with  a  view  to  further 
profit. 

Peofit  is  not  the  excess  which  a 
man  reec.ives  for  any  saleable  com- 
modity bi  yond  the  real  or  natural 
price  which  in»hul(-s  profit,  but  the 
return  in  value  which  he  receives  for 
layinir  out  and  managing  or  super- 
intemliiiir  his  eapilal.  Whc  n  a  man 
brings  to  markri  an  article  pos.'vss- 
ing  exchangeable  vnlue,  it  has  al- 
ready cost  him  the  price  of  the  raw 
material,  the  amount  of  waijes  em- 
plovf  d  ui)oii  it  (gn  nter  in  pro|>ortion 
to  the  skill  n-iinin  il)  and  thi.>  h'L'al 
interest  of  the  (-ipitalfrnployf  d  upon 
it.  Tlii.*  is  tlie  prinu.i  cost.  To  this 
he  adds  the  u.-^utd  profit  upon  his 
eapilal.  The  usual  rate  of  profit  in 
a  coimtry  reinda'es  the  profit  in  par- 
ticular cnsej».  This  usual  rate  of 
profit  is  principally  regidated  by  the 
[)Tofit  of  agri(Milt«ire,  the  earliest  and 
most  common  of  all  employments, 
b\it  attended  with  the  minimum  of 
profit. 

Rent  is  tlie  price  paid  to  a  land- 
owner, for  the  loan  i>f  capital  in  the 
form  of  land,  of  houses,  warehouws, 
wal(T-power,  nnehinery,  &c,  fMear 
rent  is  that  which  remains  to  him, 
after  di-duetinsr  intrp'st  of  capital, 
expensi-s,  and  all  out-i.'oin£?s.  Rent 
is  lower  than  profit ;  beenus*'  the  re- 
ceiver of  rent  is  put  to  no  trouble,  is 
called  upon  for  no  skill,  and  vivc^nm 
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rf  ■■I...  .yi*  l.it^i-aisC 

nlMW  of  »  nbe  mm  adiMt  m 


£m  tbMikcnMMiW  fcw^ 

■«•  of  bUHM,  Whw*  kWMMB   ' 

tal  mtmI  out  of  vsmiae,  and  n 
plofcd  with  ■  Tiaw  of  (iTofil. 

ITjmWDirctiTa  EiTFEmnnx.' 
ITiBl  wliicb  U  ei»iu)edan  articlea 
that  ire  n>DSUin»]i>ilhouI  anjiie' 

II  do 

e»ii*c  flXpcnaiTare  UKec  place  m(b- 
oul  aaj  thine  of  valoe  remnininc', 
lliBl  il  )•  iw^w.  Undlil  rxpendi- 
Inre  ut  one  thing,  pradociive  ci- 
PunililDre  il  another.  It  maj'  be  dbc- 
nil  ■>  the  nouriabment  necoBary 
to  life.  Stilt,  not  being  m  applied  a* 
lopmdDce  fiiture  |m>Sl,il  ii  proper))' 
ienii<d  unprodncDTe. 

DuMODOcmTB  Clab*.— Tbow 
manibiini  of  ■ocieif  who  do  not  la- 
bour in  anvmeniier,  or  whose  InLour 
majt  well  be  dispensed  mlh,  BS  coo- 
iribulinRlilllcornDihinglQ  the  grg- 
llflcatiun  of  ihoae  hiunsn  wants  in 
whii'.ii  It  i«  innoeenl  and  desirable  lo 
ndulgD. 
McflKT. — Snmi*  nrliclo  oroitnmo- 


.  re  demanded  uidmppjiad.  So 
tbal  rtetj  articin  mar  be  valued  io 
Mftvano*  to  Mini^  nuiniiuxi  Ktniiilani 
•f  OMhaiwe,  ■otDooDniniiMiaieaiuie 


moeej  jniee  iH  elcrr  anicla 
proportion,  foreign  eatamem.  •■  ■»- 
peded,  and  ibe  coin  i>  ami  off  It 
coontriea  where  il  bear*  a  biglw 
piice.  Honey  coined  ool  oTnld  aal 
nlver  has,  within  3S  or  30  jmn 
been  graduallT  superseded  in  fieal 
pan  by  paper  moneyi  wbelbo-  a^ 
TBDisgeoualy  or  col.  all  circotnatM' 
ees  ronudered,  is  a  queslioa  of  d«Al 
Bad  liroitatiaD. 

BeuioN  (gold  aod  silver  UDewnW 
— These,  when  manufnciured,  L««i 
value  a»  aniclee  of  coinmorcej  fr* 


pendent  of  their  use  iii  enn.    TtM 

value,  as  a  useful  and  amameaW 

maierial,  iie^iiemly  occnsiona  ibl 

maritet  TSlue  of  bullion  lo  flacmaMI 

>perBK«  an  a  considerablB  S^ 

Kagein  the  use  of  tbeaa  melalt 

•in.    In  the  early  atajtea  dm- 

cietj.  gold  and  silTer  bona  &eqM»- 

ly  found  in  a  metaltick  form,  wM 

Kreawr   plenty  Umn   iron   aM 

ler  metals,  which  reinired  to  b* 

irnned  bv  a  long  and  difficult  pi*'    1 

la  from  the  ere.     Vta  ««  thia  i*    I 


POLITICAL  ECOXOMV. 


Uotna't  Iliul.  The  votue  of  gold 
and  Bilvvr,  depending  on  innr 
■CBrdly,  nnd  on  tbe  ainounl  of  la- 
bour ^ec<^MariI7  cipendiil  in  pto- 
cunng  ihpm,  IeU  grenlly  soon  arier 
ihe  dwcovcry  and  inlcrcourso  with 
Spmith  America. 
CixcvLATiss  UsDicM.— Anv  kind 
e,  wbelhcr  of  ini- 


oT  money,  bi 


Illy  in  pny merit 


■,  ihat  |>af 
for  camm 
III.    UurrenL'y 


Bank. — The  circulatinK  me 

turrency,  or  coin  of  Enropo,   

ibout  Iho  niiildleof  ihclanlcmlury, 
coniiHlL-d  chiefli     '     ' 


d  chiefly  of  o 

It  of  bnliian:  i 

reofraluefi 


Endnnd  will  be  plenliful  and  cheap 
inue,  and  bilti  on  France  iriil 

. jntiniatively  Bcnrcc  and  dcaiin 

Enh'laniL  Exclinne<>  >b  Htniinl  by 
the  trouble,  expense,  and  risk  M 
irsniiniittiny  com,  for  which  it  is  a 
Nibatilule.  When  (he  exchange  de- 
mnnded  i»  hipbur  ihiin  ihe  rJBk  and 
-n»c,  ihc  iiuTcfagni  icfusca  to 
.  il  bill,  but  wnds  ofT  bit  coin  lo 
pay  Ihe  bnlnncc  ajciinsl  him.  Billa 
''    chaiiEfi^  tberdimj  are  nu  mote 

peniiir  anil  risk  of  tranmuilling  coin, 
and  ulun  to  rare  Ih''  inlcreal  that 
iHiin  will  yield  if  iitnployM  at  hnme 
dnriug  llic  inlertal  ul  li 
CoMMciic'i  ia  the  sale  a 


alHti 


[iiftliecountry.  Abrood, 
coin  phssod,  la  It  now  Aant,  only  — 
bullion  of  a  givnn  wii|[ht  and  At 
nessi  anil  ibenfiiro  •  biH  Ivan  ofl 
MilIfTeii  on  reinitrinj  it  to  foti'utn 
parto,  beaidetlie  rifk  and  eipciiseiif 
tiaoBiiiianiin.    H-'^re  arom.'  the  Bub- 


:i  lIoKEV .'  p.i|H-r  rurrenc 
J  uBiially  considcn.'d  ax  ' 
of  banker's  jiro — ■ 


rvnutfP, 

DO  means  cunKlilute  the  whuhi  of 
paoer  money,  or  even  thn  must  con- 
skk'tablr  pan  of  it.  Ilie  other  kimis 
of  paper  money  in  coioKiot)  uBP,  arc 
bank  crrflits  and  liilla  of  cxrhan^-, 
domejiliek  and  ford^  and  innr- 
rhantH'  drafts  an  each  other.  Tht 
merchant  who  ilravB  ihix  bill  of  «i- 
chan^  in  cont'i'iiuenco  of  havlnf 
Iranarniiteil  amtin  to  Iho  amoui  ~ 
dther  sells  this  bill  lo  his  npivhhui... 
who  has  iinporti'J  c.mHs  I>oin  the 
lame  roimlry.  or  pIm  he  rm^'ivef 
trom  hi*  forF'nn  d-'blor  a  bill  of  cji. 
dunpt  in  rvinm.un  some  ptTsnn  in 
thoeonnlry  of  tlir  crediloT,or  ivilliin 
the  circle  uf  his  rlealinqn.  The  priri 
of  bills  nt  f'xclinniti;  nn  n  foniiiii 
connlry  wit!  dcpnid.  like  every  utKef 
eominoditv,  on  thi'  demand  anil  sup. 

ay,  and  lliis  will  dqieiid  on  tlin  ba- 
Dce  of  trade  littwdnn  llin  two 
ca.  If  FmnfB  scIIb  to  F.ntc- 
.  ..  ihe  amount  of  a  million,  niid 
bought  from  FniilanJ  to  tin 
nut  of  half  a  million,  bills  u|Mt 


Tal  i 


valindile  commoditirv,  by  vriiieli  the 


(or>'ii:n  trade,  uid  thcnuryinKtiadOi 
('ainniiriT  is  popularly  apptird  to 
itie  funi^i  tradn.  1'lto  onject  ol 
eomniiTUe  »  ihe  supply  tn  ami  ROiui- 
try  iif  ihe  pratlnctlnns  of  another  i 
but  ararioe  or  prolit  lcnd»  to  qieeii- 
loiiiins  aiul  coin|)rtiiiuns  whieli 
Hwi'U  ronimemv  lo  nn  unnntnrat  ei- 
prvenli)  d 


,n<Ui 


eRlhan 
:h  mankind 


Home  TaAnE.— That  snip  and  in- 
terdianpe  of  eiimniiidillin  nliii'li  is 
Catiiiil  lot  HI  honir  within  a  nniion, 
BtHlwIierethuinliahilaiitsof  tlinl  na- 
tion are  the  sole  cusiiim.'rB  and  pui^ 
chnnum.  The  amount  of  the  hnnie 
lradi<.  iiVen  in  nrnal  Britain,  if  nbont 
ten  times  tlio  nnioiiiil  of  the  foreiRn 
trwle.    In  e*eiy  other  connlry,  from 

man  Fpenda  abnnt  thrcc-finirths  of 
his  ineome  among  his  lellniv-<:1li- 
IiUB.  Foreipii-rs  ptirelinse  only 
what  lluy  aie  stnin;;ly  lemplcd  lo 
buy. 
KiiBrinsTBAni:.— Thateommpr<vj 


lit    ooimlrv   where    ihiry   are 
),  tn   aiioiJier  emintry   where 

drruble  bi'niHt  of  fiinizn  tnule  is 


the  comfort  uf  hun 


1 


Touncix.  ecammr. 


Sncta — Fi  ■!■■.■  Fcra* — Ha- 
nofikL  D»»T.— When  its  uaa*  aie 
m*da)uate  In  llie  nigeonea  of  tiw 
*l*li%  guvfTnnu^nl  dram 


HIMd  Upon  Cor  (he  capital  M  loaned. 
TUs  coptlal  doci  nM  anr  dkkb  piivt. 
Ie  hwbeen  ipeot,  mcTgeid,  iliBjipa(«L 

M..  jj.. i.|j_    ^j  siipulaled 

cti  (ho  fommunily 

b  butdcnuii  ii  niade  uanaferahle 
«Dd  aanniabW.  Tbe  alorks,  fusda, 
MtfatniUilcbC,  arcwonUdtiiignatiiig 


10  iodlridualK,  fin-  ibc 


ilii«  inUTcM,  which  hn*  b«cDme 
wiJIypiiabw: 

ihoM  tboynnreAcni.  Tlia 
(  who  pBT  tho  taxea,  diui- 
[uchatgo  Iliia  annunJ  inte- 


MToior  ihoM  they, 
indivklual*  who  {-- 
tinad  lo  iluchatgt 
nut,  >rn  burdened  m  pinpot 
(liK   antauril    aeKisfd  upon 

taiM  ill  price  in  ptopatii  ~  '      ' 


vagaol  hikI  ill-maiiB^Hl  e« 
Dicnl  ihaT  the  people  ham 

lbepalilkil«lniclureorTiie| 

nicni.    UifiakH,  conautiinf 

avc-amij  oSixii  of  goTtf 

paid  bf  exiravagaul  and  m 

nry  ralaria ;  Id  loo  mnca 

eonmledi  or  eanced«l  for  l> 

a  period  j  and  in  ilic  vanl  of 

la  entbrce  aufficicnl  KsponiA 

the  pan  of  ihosc  who  goven 

cin  of  ggvon  nicnl  aboal 

1  Id  be  nndcrsiood,  and  M 

s  conHlmciion  aa  poaeihli 

.....  .-J  ..iPKiov   "nn   1 ' 

-Profctt 
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A  SKETCH  OF  JEWISH  HISTORY. 


.0  Jbllowing  sketch  of  Jewish 
,  it  is  only  attempted  to  point  out 
f  the  most  interesting  circum- 

connected  with  their  existence 
ition,  and  their  character  as  a 

aa  the  same  are  developed  in 
rtion  of  the  Bible  called  the  Old 
enL  For  the  preservation  of 
rt  of  the  Sacred  Scriptnres,  w« 
>bted  to  the  Jews,  and  on  this,  as 
I  many  other  accounts,  a  sum- 
f  their  History,  Literature,  and 
Ler  must  always  be  of  interest 
(en^ral  reader.  The  delineation 
characters  of  some  of  the  patri- 
prophets,  and  kings,  whose  wri- 
id  acts  form  a  large  part  of  the 
nd  a  notice  of  the  literary  beau- 
the  inspired  writers,  must  tend 
iase  our  respect  for  the  sftcred 
,  and  for  the  remarkable  men 
hom  the  Jewish  nation  are  de- 

• 

American  Editor. 

piece  of  composition,  the  cos- 
ly  of  the  Jews  transcends  all 
n  the  world.  It  is  brief,  sub- 
nd  holy ;  full  of  Omnipotence, 
cience,  and  boundless  love, 
igs  sprang  from  the  Godhead, 
t  any  thing  that  seemed  like 
I  efTort,  as  in  other  cosmot^o- 
)De  part  of  creation  arose  after 
T,  as  rapidly  as  the  human 
;an  comprehend  it  in  descrip- 
nd  as  beautiful  and  lovely  as 
agination  can  conceive  of  it. 
creations  arose,  as  the  sport 
then  gods ;  but  this  in  the 
ling  was  made  for  man  ;  and 
minion  over  the  beasts  of  the 
nd  the  fowls  of  the  air,  was 
to  him,  and  the  greater  and 
»er  lichts  were  made  for  his 
*  God  said,  let  there  be  lighi 

Heavens,  to  divide  the  day 
be  night,  and  let  them  be  for 
ind  for  seasons,  and  for  days 
ears." — And    certainly  these 


signs  and  seasons,  days  and  yei 
were  for  man ; — not  for  Himself^  ioi 
to  Him  there  is  neither  beginning  of 
days  nor  end  of  years. 

The  disobedience  of  man,  the  loss 
of  Paradise,  the  promise  to  him  and 
to  his  seed,  all  follow  in  so  direct  u 
chain,  and,  if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed,  so  naturally^  that  we  should 
rather  pity  the  man,  for  want  of  taste' 
and  understanding,  than  quarrel  with 
him,  who  wishes  to  substitute  any 
thing  else  for  this  beautiful  procma 
of  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 

The  1656  years  from  the  creation 
to  the  flood,  frotn  the  length  of  hu- 
man life,  swept  off  but  few  genera- 
tions ;  and  the  father  of  Noah,  the 
connecting  link  between  the  two 
worlds,  the  line  before  and  the  other 
after  the  flood,  must  have  been  in  in- 
timacy with  the  father  of  mankind. 

From  the  flood  to  the  call  of  Abra 
ham,  427  years  after  the  flood,  the 
nations  of^tho  earth  must  have  con- 
siderably increased,  and  were  proba- 
bly enlightened;  for  much  of  the 
knowlec^e  of  the  antediluvian  world 
was  saved,  it  is  supposed,  by  Noah 
and  his  sons.  From  the  adventures 
of  Abraham,  we  learn  that  the  people 
around  him  were  governed  by  kings, 
who  were  freouently  at  war.  Tne 
knowledge  of  tne  true  God,  however, 
had  been  preserved  by  some  nations, 
as  well  as  lost  by  others.  The  lan- 
guage of  mankmd  had  previously 
been  confounded,  and  they  were  no 
longer  of  "cme  lip  and  one  voice." 
Those  acquainted  with  the  science 
of  etymology,  find,  in  every  day's 
advancement  in  knowledge,  proofs 
of  this  fact,  that  all  language  had 
one  common  origin. 

Tlie  next  epoch  was  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Passover — established  to 
keep  in  remembrance  the  deliverance 
of  tne  Jews  from  the  land  of  Egypt 
and  the  house  of  hondagOi  This  was 
430  years  from*  the  vocation  of  Abra- 
ham. This  comprised  a  most  event- 
ful period  to  the  nation. — Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  and  Esau,  had  lived,  and  the 


A 


h 


tir;aiiddiclfttieriiaa  mmtaammm 
r^mu  «i<b  CMv  fedtiitfcfT,  to  hn- 
ccr  uorfbrtiiiMi^OBihtcfeviiaoaaf 
Joceph,  the  MB  of  Jaeofa^  and  Ittd 
patied  from  a  fimiared  peo|ik  lp 
sUt€&  Tbey  bad  broken  tbor  wmj 
frofli  ^fffpt.  aad  ffjitittd  to  SMK  a 
Ind  iiuMom,  aad  one  Aer  eonld 
call  dMir  own ;  and  tbii  waa  doae  by 
the  sworL  Tfaa  waa  flS7  yeaia  dobi 
the  flood;  and  tlw  earm,  at  leaet 
•ome  parte  of  H,  had  becoBM  thickly 
aettleo.  The  Aeias  wan  popniooa ; 
aad  probaUy  a  mood  pan  of  Eonipe 
waa  then  peopled. 

Prom  the  institntion  of  the  Paaa- 
over,  to  Sani's  acoeaskm  to  die  throne 
of  leraeLembtaeea  a  period  of  996 
yeara.  Tint  waa  paaaed  in  makinf 
and  aeeorioe  eonqoesta ;  aomethnea 
hard  poabedbir  tbor  enenuei^  beaten, 
and  oppreaeed;  not  aometnnea  re> 
acting  with  a  vengeance  that  made 
Uieir  enemies  beware  of  them. 

From  Saul's  accession  to  the 
throne,  to  the  close  of  the  life  of  So- 
lomon, was  the  high  and  palmy  $tate 
of  Hcorew  glorvr  It  was  the  lot  of 
David  to  make  nis  ompire  a  miiitan* 
one — it  was  decidedly  so.  He  was  a 
man  of  war,  and  wan  surround'jd  by 
the  most  valiant  band  of  heroes  that 
any  monarch  ever  had.  His,  too, 
was  an  age  of  literature.  He  sur- 
passed all  others  of  his  nation  as  a 
poet  and  a  scholar,  and  gave  a  men- 
tal tone  to  his  people  which  they  had 
never  known  bciorc,  although  Sa- 
muel had  opened  the  way  for  nim  by 
founding  a  school  of  the  prophets. 
He  elevated  their  poetical  taste,  and 
gave  to  the  harp  new  strings,  and  to 
Uic  choir  new  members.  Jerusalem 
grew  in  his  reign,  and  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel  aHsumr.'d  a  hi^h  rank 
amonff  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as 
well    for    knowledge,    as    military 

{>rowoes.  The  ruiijn  of  his  son  So- 
omon  was  still  more  prosperoun  and 
glorious.  David  had  wenkencd  and 
subdueil  bin  foes ;  and  Solomon  had 
penco  in  his  time.  The  riches  of  the 
world  poured  in  uiHjn  him,  and  he 
displayed  his  grandeur  with  Orii>ntal 
maKnificenoe.  He  was  wIrct  than 
all  who  went  before  him—"  And  So- 
lumim's  wisdom  excelled  the  wisdom 
of  all  the  children  of  the  casi  coun- 
try, and  all  the  wisdom  of  Ecv])t. 
For  he  waH  wiser  than  all  men ;  tlian 
Rtan  the  Ezrahitc,  and  Heman,  and 


aoogs 

A^dhe 

'dar  tree  that  ia  m 
■■to  itne  byaaaB  that 
•flha«aa:l»iHka 
of  fwiaadcf 


people  to  haar  tba  wiadoa  af 
mon-from  allthekinaaaf  tfaecank 
which  had  heart  ofSwirfoy,"  V 
8<rfkMnott  had  not  won  gtoiw^  hi 
■ad  won  learning  tnaB  na  fhtfcffi 
having  had  bettu  oppoftaaiiiBa  ■ 
aeuiDg  knofwladnaa  iha  bob  of  a 
king,  nom  ihapuloaoBhenofadHr 
eountriesL  than  hia  frtner,  iha  wi^ 
atrel  ahephert  of  Isae^  could  hava 
had.  If  there  waa  not  ao  ■rack 
knowledge  aad  ayatem  in  feiafrtha'a 
oompoationB,  there  waa  a  deeper  da* 
votion,  and  a  anblimer  imagination 
Under  such  kings,  the  peo^  amst 
have  been  devoted  to  (earnings  At 
people  imitate  their  rulers  in  every 
thing,  and  no  little  minds  can  find 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  CTeat,  wfaeo 
they  themselves  are  cnligntc-ned.  If 
the  mighty  mind  of  Bacon  could  be 
so  far  affected  by  fashion,  as  to  imi* 
tate  the  quaint  and  pedantick  style  t^ 
King  James,  how  anxious  must  those 
have  been,  whose  common  salutation 
was,  "  O  A'ln^,  lire /or  erer^*'  to  imi- 
tate such  splendid  and  royal  exam- 
pltrs  as  those  of  David  and  Solomon. 

In  the  next  reign,  this  people  wm 
divided  among  themselves,  and  nevt^ 
after  stood  so  high  amon^  natioDf 
as  before  :  After  years  of  c»\-il  wars, 
of  wickedness,  and  repentance-' 
of  success  and  misfortune — they 
were  broken  down  and  carried  into 
captivity.  In  process  of  time  the? 
were  permitted  to  rc<um,  and  rebuild 
their  temple,  which  had  been  de* 
stroycd.  Tliis  period,  from  the  ac- 
cession of  their  first  King,  Saul,  un- 
til their  return  to  Jerusalem,  com- 
prises, according  to  chronologist^ 
559  years. 

On  their  return  to  Jerusalem,  the 
pontifical  power  was  put  over  the 
kiniily,  and  in  this  way  they  were 
generally  poverned  for  636  years,  to 
the  coming  of  Christ ; — sometimsi) 
however,  a  neighbouring  king  claim- 
ed supremacy  over  them,  and  sonM- 
times  a  Roman  proconsul  was  tent 
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JEWISH  HISTORY. 


set  the  tribute  imposed  on 
Soon  after  the  advent  of 
Hirist,  the  city  of  Jeru8alem 
Mroyed,  and  the  Jews  ecat- 
ver  the  world. 

e  ifl  no  history  so  full  of  in- 
m  as  this.  Its  chronology  is 
han  that  of  profane  histories. 
Titten,  not  to  extol  any  pcr- 
blazon  the  deeds  of  anv  one ; 
ivan  an  honest,  siraiglit-for- 
ironicleof  events,  naniine  tlie 
I  who  were  agents,  ana  the 
brought  about.  The  charac- 
individuals  are  models  for 
38  i  there  is  no  flattery  about 
the  faults  of  each  inaividual 
Died,  as  well  as  their  virtues, 
thing  relating  to  the  path- 
8  diatmct  and  natural.  How 
It  is  Isaac  from  his  father 
im :  the  former  was  a  man  of 
,  iaitli,  and  determination ; 
'aa  nothing  feeble  or  ordinary 
lim ; — but  Isaac  seemed  forni- 
'  to  continue  the  race  of  Abra- 
>r  there  is  not  one  act  of  his 
t  could  give  him  any  distinc- 
rcept  that  he  went  out  into 
d  to  meditate ;  but  in  hi.s  sons, 
uid  Jacob,  there  were  strong 
tcristicks ;  and  Jacob,  in  his 
jlessing,  as  it  is  called,  dis- 
thc  individual  characters  of 
a  children  in  a  bold  and  strik- 
liner. 

characters  of  Moses  and 
are  given  us  in  a  few  words : 
was  meek  and  modest,  and 
tat  he  was  not  eloquent^  but 
no  qf  9pecdij  and  of  a  alow 
;  but  Aaron,  it  was  said, 
peak  w^ell;  the  one  consulted, 
vised  in  secret ;  the  other  was 
man  to  the  people  :  but  in  of- 
le,  Moses  was  not  so  guarded 
It  in  his  an^er  he  committed 
r,  although  ne  was  instead  of 
}  his  brother  Aaron ;  nor  was 
gh  priest,  whoso  eloquence 
way  the  people,  proof  against 
>mplaint8.  In  both,  the  f^uper- 
ffifts  wore  minglcnl  with  hu- 
cungs,  for  lest^ns  of  instruc- 
all.  This  nrinciple  of  giving 
lues  and  tne  failincs  of  dis- 
hed men,  was  never  lost  sight 
16  Jewish  hixtory.  The  mar- 
I  strength  of  Sampson  was 
[  in  wiW  frolicks  of  daring— 
B  mightiest  feats  had  a  lu- 
I  nr  about  them;   even  his 


death  would  probablyhave  been  dis- 
graceful, if  the  spirit  within  him  had 
not  stirred  hhn  to  make  a  sacrifice  of 
Israel's  enemies,  to  avenge  himself  of 
his  wrongs.  He  was  given  for  an 
example,  mat  strength  may  be  over- 
come by*  weakness,  and  wisdom  by 
folly.  The  character  of  the  prophet 
Samuel  is  traced  from  his  birth  to 
his  death  with  astonishing  minute- 
ness in  a  few  short  chapters.  The 
first  moments  of  his  early  visions  are 
recounted,  and  also  his  last  acts, 
and  the  whole  history  of  the  Jew* 
during  this  period  is  admirably  car 
rie^l  on  witli  the  biography  of  this 
judge  in  Israel.  The  lives  of  King 
Saul  and  his  son  are  onl  v  secondary 
to  it,  and  seem  intended  merely  for 
contrast  and  illustration. 

The  history  of  the  ase  was  not 
only  in  the  biographyoftneir  leaders, 
but  in  their  poetry  also.  An  ode  or 
poem  was  made  to  commemorate 
every  great  occasion,  and  sung  by  all 
who  could  sing  a  stave ;  and  repeat' 
ed  on  every  anniversary  of  the  grt^at 
event  it  was  intended  to  celebrate. 
On  the  passage  of  the  red  sea,  Moses 
wrote  a  poem,  and  sang  it  himself ; 
while  his  sister  Miriam,  a  prophetess 
in  Israel,  sang  the  chonis.  This  sonp. 
was  an  entire  history  of  the  event 
and  was  also  an  imperishable  monu 
nient  raised  to  perpetuate  the  gra- 
titude of  the  nation.  The  song  of 
Deborah,  in  which  her  chief  general 
joined,  was  so  descriptive  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  country  before  she 
arone  a  mother  in  laraelj  that  no 
)ortion  of  the  common  narrative  can 
)e  compared  with  it:  she  calls  on 
(ings  and  princes  to  hear ;  she  eny^ 
that  ih£  high  ways  were  unoeatviMf 
and  the  traveller  walked  through  fry- 
wayf ;  she  describes  the  deserted  vil- 
lages by  reason  of  the  desolating 
wars,  and  the  infidelity  which  reign- 
ed in  this  state  of  national  calaniity : 
she  enumerates  the  tribes  who  acted 
bravely  in  the  war  with  Sisera,  who 
came  down  with  force  and  might 
against  him ;  and  rising  into  poeti- 
cal splendour,  she  says,  They/oufrht 
from  heaven i  the  atara  in  their 
rmirncs  Jbu  eht  Sisera.  The  ritcr  qf 
Kishon  ft  wept  thenn,  aieau,  that  an- 
cient river^  the  rirrr  Kishon  :  O  my 
aoiii,  Uum  hast  trodden  doirn  afrenvt/i. 

The  denunciations  again^^t  those 
who  absenttnl  themselves  that  d<!,tr 
were  deep   and   bitter^  bvil  C\^  oV 
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"  Cmnt  ft  Me- 
r9*j  taid  ike  am^d  ^  0U  Ijcrd, 
atnc'  ye  biUerim  0U  imkaHiajtU 
Uurwf :  heemtut  Buy 
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nature 
help  if  Ike  IdOird^-^  Ike  kOp  ^Ae 
Lordatraimet  ike  mighty  " 

David's  bmentatioD  over  Sanl  and 
Jonathan  was  a  twaudful  elegj,  made 
to  eommemoimte  their  Ttnues; — it 
was  tanght  to  the  daogfaten  of  Jodah, 
who  were  the  musicians  and  the  pro- 
phetessM  of  the  day.  The  ^reat 
psalmist  knew  that  soch  an  epitaph 
would  last  longer  and  be  oetter 
known  to  mankind  in  future  times, 
thus  written  on  the  memories  of  suc- 
cessive generationfl)  than  if  he  had 
reared  pjramids  to  their  fame,  and 
eorered  them  with  a  thousand  in- 
scriptions. 

llie  book  of  Job,  as  it  is  called,  is 
one  of  the  finest  dramas  ever  wrinen, 
whoever  might  have  been  the  author. 
The  plot  is  more  natural  than  most 
of  those  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  and 
is  full  of  better  morals  and  a  higher 
philosophy,  dictated  by  a  more  de- 
vatf^  muse.  The  Idumonn  bard  was 
mitiated  into  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
most  enlightened  nation?  ;  he  was  a 
naturalist  and  an  astronomer,  as 
well  as  a  poet,  and  added  to  his 
knowledge  of  pcience  and  li!eraturi\ 
and  to  the  most  admirahli;  jtrenins  for 
poetry,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
true  God,  whose  government  is  a? 
benevolent  at*  just.  The  answers  of 
the  hero  of  the  drama  are  as  pious  ti9 
wise;  andj  with  the  familiarity  of 
primitive  times,  contain  the  richnesij 
of  Eastern  matrnificence. 

The  profound  scholars  in  Hebrew 
literature  inform  us,  that  there  is  as 
much  diflerence  in  the  language  in 
which  this  work  is  written,  anoTthat 
of  the  common  Jewish  chronirjrs,  ns 
there  is  between  that  of  the  old  Kntr- 
lish  historians  and  ballad  makers, 
and  the  divine  sweetness  and  lofty 
oomposure  of  the  verse  of  Paradise 
Lost.  If  this  be  not  true  to  the  full 
extciit  of  the  assertion,  it  is  fo  in  n 
cofisidcrablc  measure;  and  this  truth 
is,  in  no  slicht  degree,  visible  even  in 
the  translation  which  is  now  in  com- 
mon use.  Several  Orirntal  scholars, 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  present 
translation,  have  given  us  others, 
abounding  in  new  beauties,  and  de- 
veloping new  points  ;  with  notes, 
containmg  some  delicious  morsels  of 
criticism. 


(    T^^^»P»»«^     ..     .. 
I  come  (k>vin  to  na  hied  ■ 

•  troubfesoBke  times  of  Bv 

'  few  of  them  befcre,  batvo 

-  about  the  cme  thai  the  Jc« 

I  dfficoltr.  after  the  d^aoM 

of  the  hibt«,  and  whfle  t 

quent  civil  wars  were  &em 

eoantrr.    The  slaiighterci 

their  own  coucti  \  omil  ^ 

thinkings  feelinz.  and  pioa 

the  community,  a  de^  toi 

and  anguish  ;  and  it  is  er 

found  in  their  writings^  lai 

to  his  denonciat -ons  and  fo 

the  mightiest  promises  i 

ever  given  to  man.    The 

clothed  in  rpi^k  dignity,  i 

word  comes  to  us  as'frooi  < 

ing  the  oracUs  of  God.    H 

times  m>i(dca1.  from  the  in 

his  feeling,  and  his  numerc 

of  imagination.    He  tangi 

nousness  of  sin.  the  impi 

sinful  man.  the  opprcwio 

covetousntss  of  niWrs,  am 

tainty  of  fast-coming  ev 

country.     H?  vi«::'ns  are  : 

glory  of  ins;  :n::-^n  ;  and 

I  phmis  burn  wuh  a  hallowe 

I  passing  thosv  of  otht-r  pi 

j  He  pr«ijhf«i»  ?   th--   comii 

'  Me?«iah  and  his  p-  aciMble 

!  in  w»)rds  that  l>rt»Tthe  th 

!  Heavi-n  :  tin'  t'n\r  of  Rabvl 

I  riictird  witii  nliiiost  histonc! 

ncsF  ;  the  downfall  of  the 

is  prochiiiicd  ;  th«*  mother 

is  to  sink;  and  th»?  wretc 

nant  of  hi?  countrvmcn 

restored.     The  whole  of  tl 

terrifically  hrar.tiful,    and 

true,  in  sentiment  as  well 

phecy. 

Jeremiah  is  full  of  tend' 

deli«*acy,  and  feverish  distn 

people  of  his  country.     H 

<'vil  time«»,  and  his  soul  wf 

every  thinirof  history  or  of ; 

It  is  worthy  the  most  pro 

tention,  for  its  deep  feeling 

ical  eli-irnncc. 

Dnniol  makes  a  most  dii 

ed  figure  in   Babylon,  wi 

chndnezznr,  and  with  his  | 

Ke!sha7zar,    as    he    was 

his  wicked  course.     With 

was  alpo  a  favourite — and 

indelible  impression  on  a 

habitants  of  Babvlon.     I 

soul  was  wrapped  up  in  t 

his  people,  ana  it  gathered  ) 
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tjt  aod  acquired  strength,  tu  ecrvu 
them  with  all  the  forecast  of  his 
hallowed  calling.  The  rest  of  the 
propheta,  as  they  have  reaeh&d  us, 
are  probably  only  fragments  of 
larger  works  ;  but  as  the  scriptures 
are,  they  are  invulua'jlc,  and  we 
•hould  read  them  day  i.nd  nitrht,  for 
mformation  and  edidcntion.  The 
leader  may  rise  froin  tlie  Jowisii 
scriptures,  often  indi-'.'-l  sliockod  bv 
the  wickedness  of  man,  and  Wiui 
tears  for  the  niiserie**  oi  iiidividunU 
and  nations;  but  he  sn.-s  a  mif^iitv 
and  eternal  miiul  pri.'i<t(]ln<i:  uvit  all 
ibloes,  educing  rood  fro  in  i-vil ;  ii 
power  that  turns  and  ov(  rriirn.s,  un- 
til all  things  come  ri^riit,  nnd  tho  iron 
rod  of  the  oppre««sor  is  brukon,  nnd 
the  meek  and  lowly  are  rai$<(>d  in 
■trenffth,  and  received  into  favour. 
New  lights  are  rushing  in  upon  the 
haman  mind  in  tliis  our  diiy,  ns  it 
regards  this  volume ; — mucirof  the 
daik  has  been  illnniincd ;  raueh  of 
the  mysterious  explain ed.  aiul  many 
aroarent  ditl]cultii>s  clenn-d  up,  by 
the  great  vigour  with  wiiich  (fie  di- 
vines of  our  time  have  pursued  liibli- 
eal  cxiticism. 


SKETCH  OF  AMERICAN  HIS- 
TORY. 
Among  the  extraonlinnry  events 
recorded  in  modern  hist. try,  the  dis- 
covery of  this  Wi.'siern  L'ontin«jnt 
stands  pre-eminent.  To  Clirisitopher 
Columbus  belongs  this  distinginHhed 
honour. — On  Friday  the  4tli  of  Au- 
gust, 1492,  he  sailed  from  Pulos,  in 
Spain,  with  three  small  vtissels,  hav- 
ing ninety  men.  who  were  furnislied 
With provi.sion  for  ono.  vi  ar.  He,  os 
Adnural,  commnii<it^d  the  Santa 
Martha,  tho  lari^r^st  ship,  Martin 
AloQzo  Pinzon  was  captain  of  the 
second,  and  Vincent  Yuiipz  Phizon, 
of  the  third.  When  about  200 
laagnea  to  the  west  of  the  Canaritv-i, 
Cohimbus  discovered  the  mngnetiok 
needle  did  not  point  exactly  to  the 
north,  but  varied  to  the  west'.  This 
eitraordinary  phenomenon  excited 

Siat  alarm  among  his  men  ;  but 
inmbus,  with  woudi.-rful  sagacity 
tnd  address,  was  cnabUrd  to  nilav 
dMor  fears.  On  the  night  of  tiie  11th 
of  October,  land  was  discovered, 
which  proved  to  be  an  islnnxl,  now 
called  St.  Salvador,  one  of  the  West 
Indifli — On    the   12th,    Columbus 


landed  iu  the  new  world.  The  na- 
tives were  filled  with  astonishment, 
considering  the  Spaniards  to  be  su- 
periour  beings.  On  this  voyage,  he 
discovered  s«.>veral  islands,  amonjg 
which  was  Cuba.  This  great  navi- 
gator made  three  other  voyages,  in 
the  last  of  which  he  discovered  the 
continent  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
OrinoeOs  'i'he  latter  days  of  this  great 
man  wt  re  imhitteriHl  by  the  iiiL'rati- 
tiidt!  of  his  king,  and  the  persoruiions 
oi  his  enemiiis.  He  died,  broken- 
hearted, at  Valadolid,  in  Spain,  on 
thf  -'Orh  of  May,  15Ut>,  in  the  59th 
yrar  of  his  airj.*. 

Two  Venetians,  Joiin  Cabot,  and 
his  son  Siibastian,  in  the  service  of 
IL.-nry  VII.  of  England,  were  com- 
mi-jsioMed  by  this  monarch  to  under- 
tak»;  an  (•xi)lorini;  vjiyaiic  to  the  new 
world.  On  the  ^^.l  Jufie,  1497,  they 
djscovi'red  Newfoundland ;  from 
thiiiiet'  they  coasted  along  the  con- 
tinent as  far  as  tlie  Klondas. 

Among  llie  first  adventurers  was 
Ameri:XO  Wspucei,  a  Florentine, 
who  ill  M09  accoiiipanied  Ojcda.  an 
enterprising  and  slcilful  navigator, 
on  his  voyage  of  diseovt.ry.  On  his 
return,  Amerigo  publif^ht.-d  an  ac- 
count of  his  voyage  in  Latm.  Tliis 
einrulatcd  rapiiily.  and  was  distri- 
butf  d  throughout  all  Europe.  Colum- 
bus had  not  then  published  any  par- 
f ieulars  of  his  adventures.  Owmg  to 
this  eircumstanee,  and  to  some  un- 
accountai)l(j  caprice,  this  continent 
has  ever  since  been  unjustly  cidled 
America,  instead  of  Cohmibia.  Tho 
hislory  of  the  settlement  of  South 
America  is  nothiu::  but  a  tissue  of 
boll!  enterprise  and  of  erimc. 

This  discovery  ruined  Spain  and 
Portuirnl,  and  the  rapidity  of  their 
dowiuall  was  in  proportion  to  the 
influx  of  wealth  from  the  mines  in 
their  proxincc.'*.  The  most  distin- 
guisluHl  adventurers  to  South  Ame- 
rica were  C(>rtes  and  Pi/.arro.  Their 
exploits  were  those  of  reality,  but  in 
ap|)earance  those  of  fic^itm  and  ro- 
mance. Juan  Ponce  d'Lt"<>n  sailed 
in  search  of  the  fountain  of  immor- 
tal youth,  but  found  a  premature 
grave.  True  immortality  is  only 
found  by  pursuing  the  path  of  virtue 
and  wi?}dom. 

But  we  will  leave  South  America, 
with  all  her  wonders  a)id  all  her 
crime,  to  proceed  to  North  America, 
a  land  of  glorious  growiVi,  "\n  vfVv\c\v 
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■■»yiir.  M  •  Mi. 

St  tMfc  fB^^aa  «<  yi»fcM>< 

iMA  >M  <tf  ite  MM  *Wr  ^  B- 
hllltkl*  li  iff  ft*  fc  LIU  I  — i.  Mrf 

M*  Walur  Ibkicti  Iwl  ■  *1m  M» 

of  lb*  bBMon  daiatfd  I9 
1  pa  Mcnni  ot  lb  diw 


■M«ya(SM*m  pM  if  •• 


DMi  tMr  be  iBwle  btibet  c&it^ 
mib  MiMuin  awMM  Ufcna  ■  aei- 
lUouni  on  tiMKMilutBpuiof  whai 
U  WW  cunMUnd  •«  iha  old  Dnited 

'  '!  >,  -  \\-,un,  und  baffledall 
timing  ibii  pelwd. 

I'  I  III  '  .'ml  liuld  nsvi^lora 
Wi  I"    111!   ixmiljuiurii  lo   Ihls   good 

Cm*.  Ttwiuiw  CBVBodLili,  wh 
t  cmniantvtgawd  Ilia  globe,  wi 
now  Hiliog  Blani  ibc  cout  of  Souih 
AloaritJL  Ha  ttuliud  Qieavilli 
dondilctnd  aa  oiinlitian  to  Vlrguiiu 
llv  WM  •  mIUiii  oaminsnder,  sni 
ta\U  morMU^  woundud.  in  ■  iishi 
wiili  tlw  l^aiinl*.      Cliruioplier 

ij....t....  vv.n.i""(h,  ondoliiors, 


ilin  oirjnd,   irihii'iiil  of  soinK  to  (he 
Vi'aal  ludica.    He  iDUchud  ihe  con- 


la  laa  Ami  wu  MM  ■  tat  l« 


liuae  lb*  oonUT.  Tha^iriltf 

Uw  «dwUJ—  wu  howavK  a«- 
ibcrfamkan  aot  aabdind  t  ftod  1^ 
dradawba  oiKiB  dunski  l^ilr<<i« 
pteaoJamdiiic  fbrtE  ooIhiM^  mi* 
kewlilr  mmnd  of  lb*  neiMM> 
A  gnatiiTdiiraftonof  knoirledg** 
paaded  tha  news  of  EuropesD  pifr 
iiciai»^  and  tbe  (wtumoniity  MgM 
to  ihiok  ihal  mca  mighi  Ina  aaa 
flmindi  in  oihei  Iliui  EunoeB 
cliDiea;  buIhmdtbeadTcntuRnHM' 
B«ii  t\l  (brv  bad  loemwoaia,  *• 
wUda  would  have  mmaiiwd,  for  iM 
10  comt,  ihc  bunting  gtaiaiia  irf  W 
aaToeaa,  and  ibealreaDiB  would  h<** 
rolled  on  unbra^en  bj  mill  or  daM 

In  JfOT,  D  paienl  was  girm  b( 
King  Jamea  lo  cerinin  penoD^  av 
a  liandted  of  ihpm  embarked  fiirWr 
lania.  Th^  inlend<tl  to  Und  ■ 
Roanoke,  hill  were  driTon  br  a  atoxi 
lo  Ibe  Doribvard  of  ibal  place.  OB 
the  13lli  oiatey,  llie;  look  pnuniMW 
of  the  apoi  in  Virsinia,  now  oilW 
JannHtoHn.  Thej  begad  in  wia> 
lorracy,  oiid  of  cour^i  went  OB  ID 
I  canfiuion,   Jobn  Stnth  waalheaoal 
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ivliole^  and  without  him,  they 
■11  have  perished.  His  ad- 
9S  have  produced  volumes,  as 
rful  as  can  be  found  in  the  rc- 
f  romance.  Smith  explored 
intry,  and  was  the  first  person 
'er  gave  a  map  of  it.  At  first, 
trSf  miners,  and  a  few  assist- 
imc  to  Virginia ;  the  imagina- 
the  patentees  being  diseased 
stones  of  gold  and  precious 
which  they  had  no  doubt  could 
id  here.  The  next  year  they 
nore  rational,  and  brougiit 
nen  and  Poles  to  make  glaHa 
tashes.  In  1609,  a  new  char- 
s  obtained,  and  fresh  vigour 
i  the  enterprise-,  but  still  more 
>n  was  paid  to  scttUng  the 
Governour,  Lt.  Governour, 
il.  Vice  Admiral,  and  Meiiil>er8 
ncil,  than  to  the  great  inte- 
f  planting  a  thriving  colony, 
hole  was  preserved  by  the 
hip  of  Pocahontas,  thedaugh- 
Cing  Powhatan,  and  the  pru- 
mabravery  of  Captain  John 
It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  na- 
lat  a  colony,  sent  from  any 
Tf  never  feel  at  home,  until 
mmcnce  the  cultivation  of  the 
*ty  years  of  traffick  would  not 
people  to  a  new  situation  so 
tely,  as  the  planting  ajid  reap- 
a  few  acres  for  a  single  year, 
s  a  Strang  delight  m  seeing 
iducts  of  mdustry  springing 
e  bosom  of  our  mother  earth ; 
.ts  and  flowers  are  full  of  in- 
e,  as  well  as  of  comfort  and 
e.  Fifty  or  sixty  houses  were 
tilt,  several  forts  erected,  and 
gima.  colony  appeared  to  be 
$in  agriculture,  manufactures, 
liofif.  This  year  Henry  Hud- 
1  Englishman  in  the  service 
Dutch,  attempted  to  find  a 
wrest  passage  to  the  East  li- 
lt his  plan  was  frustrated  by 
ig  the  eastern  part  of  the  con- 
He  then  examined  the  roast 
lihesapoakc.  He  also  explored 
er  which  now  bears  his  name, 
what  extent  is  not  precisely 
,  The  next  year  the  Dutch 
flhip  to  open  a  trade  at  Mun- 
,  at  which  place  a  tradine 
fSB  left.  In  1613,  Capt.  Arffall 
.from  England,  and  compelled 
o  acknowledge  allegiance  to 
Sritftin.  The  next  year,  a  new 
lour  came  out  from  Amster- 


dam, with  a  reinforcement,  bat  th$ 
colony  at  first  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge his  authority.  They  afto^ardi 
submitted  to  him.  A  fort  was  built 
where  Albauy  now  stands,  called 
Fort  Drange.  The  colony  prospeved, 
and  carried  on  the  fur  trade  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  They  wisely  kept 
peace  with  tlie  neighbouring  IndianSi 
and  of  course  received  all  the  advan- 
tage of  their  traffick.  Tlie  whole 
country  wn8  one  vaftt  hunting  ground, 
from  IVIanhottan  to  the  North  Pols, 
and  west  to  the  Pacifick  Ocean.  Half 
a  world  was  devoted  to  the  animal 
creation,  hunted  by  wild  men  who 
were  in  many  reBfiects  but  little  supe- 
riour  to  the  lowls  of  the  air,  and  to 
the  bensts  that  roamed  the  forests. 
New  Amsterdam  flourished  under 
the  protection  of  the  Dutch,  for  half 
a  century  from  this  time,  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  English,  and  re- 
tained by  thein  as  a  colony  of  the 
crown,  until  lost  to  England  by  the 
American  Revolution,  which  com- 
menced in  1775,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  years  after  the  first  settle- 
ment by  the  Dutch  adventurers.  The 
people  in  general  were  pleased  with 
the  prospect  of  change,  and  made 
spirited  efforts  to  shdie  of)'  British 
authority. 

In  1613,  John  Rolf,  an  Englishman, 
married  Pooahont  as,  the  daughter  of 
Powhatan.  This  connexion  secured 
peace  to  Virginia  for  several  yeat^ 
She  accompanied  her  husband,  in 
1616,  to  England,  where  she  was  re- 
ceived with  great  respect.  The  King 
and  Queen  paid  her  every  attention. 
She  died  the  next  year  as  she  was 
about  returning  to  tier  native  land. 
She  was  only  22  years  of  age  when 
she  deceased,  deeply  lamented  by 
those  of  her  nation,  and  by  every 
Englishman  who  was  a  well-wisher 
to  tlie  settlement  in  Virginia.  His* 
tory  scarcely  fiunishes  a  character, 
which,  in  so  few  years  of  human  life, 
was  a  greater  benefactor  of  mankind 
thanPocohontas.  Her  descendants 
are  still  living  in  Virginia.  Captain 
John  Smith  sent  a  memorial  to  the 
Queen  in  her  behalf,  when  she  was 
in  England,  fraught  with  high  and 
deserved  commendations,  proving 
her  to  have  been  a  most  noble  friend 
to  the  colony. 

In  1619,  thcKinff  of  England  made 
an  attempt  to  collect  money  to  esta- 
blish a  college  for  the  IndiuvA,  bul 
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like  all  attempts  of  thiakind.  the  plan 
proved  almost  abortiYe.  Tne  nature 
of  savage  life  was,  and  is,  and  ever 
will  be,  at  war  with  dvilization.  The 
wise  may  philosophize,  and  the  good 
maj  exert  themselve&  but  no  per- 
manent ^ood  can  ever  be  efiectea  by 
attemptmg  their  civilization.  The 
very  elements  of  their  nature  are  at 
vanance  with  the  course  of  science, 
letters,  and  the  arts. 

This  year  the  colony  of  Virginia 
was  visited  b^  a  most  distressinff 
pestilence,  which  essentially  retarded 
its  growth.  In  fact  they  passed  ten 
years  in  distresses,  doubts,  and  pain- 
ful forebodings  ;  nor  were  their  mise- 
ries at  an  emi  at  tlie  conclusion  of 
this  period. 

In  1622.  on  the  23d  of  March,  347 
of  the  coloniflta  were  massacred  by 
the  Indians.  '  Tliey  fell  upon  frienmi 
and  foes ;  the  carnage  was  horrible^ 
even  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  co- 
lonists. Famine  soon  followed,  and 
destruction  seems  to  have  driven  her 
plough-share  through  all  Virginia. 
Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  planters  were 
destroyed.  Theparent  country  hap- 
pily sent  them  succours,  or  they 
would  harve  perished  in  a  mass.  If 
one  lakes  a  view  of  the  means  which 
had  been  used,  and  the  effect  that 
had  been  produced,  he  would  say, 
that  no  history  of  colonization  ever 
presented  such  a  series  of  calamities, 
of  famine,  pestilence,  and  the  sword. 

The  year  1620  is  another  memora- 
ole  epoch  in  the  history  of  North 
Amcnca.  The  relijnous  disputes  in 
the  reigns  of  Edward,  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth,  and  which  still  contmued 
after  the  accession  of  James,  were 
the  causes  of  this  era. 
^  The  Puritans  were  aition^  the  most 
mural  and  best  informed  ol  the  com- 
monalty of  England.  They  possess- 
ed a  good  share  of  English  spirit,  or 
as  some  might  call  it— obstinacy. 
The  fires  lighted  at  Smith  field  were 
never  to  be  extinguished  in  the  reli- 
gious world.  Men  had  bejiun  to 
tnink  for  themselves,  even  in  reli- 
gious matters.  The  Cafholick  power 
had  long  before  been  put  down,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  never 
arose,  only  momentarily,  a^ain.  Cal- 
vin had  assailed  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  by  siunly  blows  had  crumbled 
into  pieces,  in  Germany,  the  massy 
buckler  of  Saint  Peter.  Luther  had 
also  come  down  in  the  plenitude  of 
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iiutMdi  upon  tbe  stniit  boli  of  d» 
Gfttlioliek  efamch.  A  mem  en  ms 
about  dawnmg  upon  the  iporid.  Ttm 
Puritans  tooE  a  decided  etead  m 
England,  and  oppoesd  all  the  eor 
mptkms  of  the  eonrdi. 

The  year  lG20«Be  wudaied  a^ 
morable  by  the  bodinjr  of  the  pfl- 
ffiims  at  Pl^nionth.  Some  of  dn 
English  Pnntans  had,  midflrthe  Rev. 
John  Robinson,  left  EngUnd,  aad 
took  up  their  rendenoe  in  Heninit 
in  1607.  In  1606(  they  nMidad  at 
Amsterdam,  and  m  lw9^  they  !»• 
moved  to  Leyden.  Begimun^tofiwr 
that  the  strict  dtecipUne  which  tfa^ 
had  prescribed  to  themeelvei^  wohH 
become  relaxed  in  diie  plaoe^  aid 
findinjg  that  the  Lord'e  day  waa  Ml 
BO  stnctly  obaerved  as  the^cooMki^ 
ed  proper,  they  tamed  then:  attsBtMMi 
to  the  new  worid,  with  the  hc^  of 
there  finding  an  asylnm.  After  8ti|^ 

Sreparatbns  for  such  a  miriity  un- 
ertakitig,  the  adventwera  kft  Ley* 
den  for  England  in  July,  and  sailed 
on  the  5th  of  August  from  South- 
ampton for  America  ;  one  of  the  ves- 
sels in  which  they  embarked,  how- 
ever, proving  leaky,  they  were  twice 
obliged  to  put  back,  and  were  at 
length  compelled  to  proceed  on  their 
voyage  in  the  Mayflower  alone,  on 
the  6th  of  September.  On  the  9th 
of  November,  they  discovert^  land 
at  Cape  Cod.  Perceiving  that  they 
had  by  design  or  chance  men  carried 
too  far  north,  they  directed  their 
course  to  the  south  to  find  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson ;  but  the  navicetor, 
from  fear  or  duplicity,  pretended  that 
he  could  not  get  south  at  this  season 
of  the  year  without  great  difficultv. 
.After  K)me  discussion  among  the  ad- 
venturers, it  was  agreed  to  land  af 
soon  as  possible.  On  the  llih  of 
November,  a  plan  of  government 
was  fixed  upon,  and  signed  by  fortf- 
one  of  their  number.  The  whole 
party  of  freemen  amounted  to  101 
persons.  Mr.  John  Carver  was  midi 
govemour  for  one  year.  Here  com- 
menced a  republican  form  of  ap" 
vemment,  which  has  lasted  for  robn 
than  two  centuries.  The  llthof  D^ 
ccmber  (the  22d  new  style)  has  been 
considered  the  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  the  piliprims.  They  en- 
dured every  privation,  and  this  they 
sustained  by  a  hifh  re^giout  fiMlint. 
They  felt  that  Vtey  could 
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r  own  manner,  having  , 
ow  to,  nor  a  synod  to 
ley  had  made  loo  many 
lumun  namro  l«>  bear, 
:t  of  them  w-rein  ihrir 
the  vernal  .sun  iiad 
oil  of  which  (hey  had 
ion. 

'tflemcnt  whh  made  at 
John  Kinlu'of.     The 
jfTcrefi  all  ill**  horroiirs 
id  famine. 

oloiiy.  and  the  hesl  <li- 

al  hail  hei-n  attenipied. 

tliat  StUlvl  in  Mn.>*Ha- 

in  IG'aO.     Tli«  y  had  a 

spols,  and  bro'ijfht  S-10 

t"  varJDut*   occupations, 

andmcrhanit.ks.  They 

their  plan  of  civil  jio- 

home,  hut  not  exactly 

«  one.     This  was  d«)ne 

f  July,  nt  Cliarlestt)wn, 

cslabli.shctl   a    church. 

inthrop,  the  leader,  was 

,t  learniiii^  and  deeisiim 

Tluy  set  out  on  abroad 

mstituti(>naln«rht9,  and 

nre  maintained  them. 

.'ral  court  of  the  Massa- 

nv  was  hehl  at  HoHton, 

f  Oclob»r  of  this  year. 

n.  one  of  th<"  best'nicn 

,  died  soon  after  he  had 

lion  in  Koston.    He  was 

1  man,  of  cood  manners 

state ;  he  had  married 

a,  daujxhter  of  the  Earl 

vho  died  s<jt)n  after  she 

em.    She  hus  ever  since 

c  of  prniiae  among  the 

Massachusetts,  for  she 

n,  pious,  rieh.and  withal 

ho  married  31r.  Johnson 

f  holy  mm,  and  a  desire 

rch  built  up  in  the  new 

ways  of  Providence  arc 

-"  She  who  had  titles, 

fame,  sb^eps  without  a 

ic,*^  in  an  undistin^uish- 

Saints  wear    not  their 

irth. 

18  in  1636  bcp^an  to  mani- 
ty  towards  the  whites: 
ar  a  victory,  almost  ex- 
was  obtamed  over  the 
"he  first  impressions  are 
lis  awful  slaughter  of  the 
ck  them  nerveless  for  a 
They  believed  that  the 
I  half  deserted  them  or 
1)1..  IIL    ly 


that  the  Englishman's  God  was  the 
strongest. 

The  firM  settlement  in  Maryland 
was  commenced  in  1:333.  For  this 
enterprise  the  world  i.«*  indebted  to 
thefirsi  and  second  Lords  Baltimore. 
They  laid  the  I'ouiuiution  of  the  pro- 
vince on  the  broad  basis  of  security 
to  property  and  I'rei  doui  iti  relijHoQ. 
Tlie  cmiirraiils,  on  their  arrival,  pro- 
ceetlid  honourably,  poaccabiy,  and 
it  muy  be  said  prosptrously. 

In  lii3.\  ('oiuh^'ticut  was  first  set- 
tled by  John  Uiiiibrop.  son  of  the 
tft)vcrnoiir  of  M.is^a»:hud«.tta.  He 
b  outrbt  out  a  commission  from 
Lonf.s  Say  and  Seal,  Brook,  and 
others,  to  bctrin  a  settlement  at 
(Jonuecticut,  of  which  he  was  ap- 

^»oinled  the  govrjrnour.  Winthrop 
lad  many  of  th^  virtuaeof  his  father, 
and  th';  planti)ri)n  liouriehi^d.  This 
y<'ar  Massa<*huselts  received  a  great 
iiillux  of  emiiirantiS  sonic  of  them  of 
distinction,  among  whoiu  was  young 
Sir  Henry  Vane^  who  was  aJ'ter- 
wards  chosen  governour,  and  kept  a 
ereat  parade  of  office,  having  nal- 
hiTdiers  as  a  guard  when  ho  went  to 
church. 

In  1G37  appeare<l  Ann  Hutchinson^ 
a  woman  of  talents,  hut  an  enthu- 
siast, who  gave  lectures  upon  divi- 
nity.  She  s«>t  the  whole  country  in 
a  name.  A  Synod  was  calletl,  and 
eighty-two  crrours  propagated  bv 
this  gifted  woman  were  condemned: 
sho  was  excommunicated,  and  wfl» 
obliired,  after  the  death  of  her  nu«- 
band,  to  leave  New  England.  She, 
with  her  family,  16  in  number,  were 
all,  except  one,  massacred  by  the 
Indians.  This,  some  consideitni  aa 
a  judgement  upon  her.  It  would  not 
however  answer  to  test  the  doctrines 
of  the  Apostles  by  such  judgements. 

This  year  a  puhlick  school  at 
Newtown  was  made  a  college,  and 
called  Cambridge,  in  honour  of  the 
college  of  that  name  in  England. 

A  settlement  was  commenced  in 
New  Hampshire  by  John  Wheel- 
wright, ana  others. 

In  1641  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts established  a  hundred  laws, 
called  the  body  of  liberties.  They 
were  drafted  by  Nathaniel  Ward,  a 
clergyman  of  Ipswich,  in  the  com- 
monwealth, who  had  been  a  lawyer. 
ThcHe  laws  contained  all  the  funda- 
mental principles,  found  in  our  con- 
stitutions and  civU  codu  tHtoafifvaiQl 
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IS  good  bim,  nid  baabsci 

lecni*  op  (a  tba  pnacBl 

Vtw  EogUBa  a,  Bad  erar  haa 
TJrtuBll*  one  laoiilr-    The^  *»• 
HiMruinottdbTiui —   * 


mttr  Rcqnainltd  with  ibe^  Ian- 
gaage.  HB-.icnlloEnglind.obuined 
■  chsrUT,  and  filled  the  ofRcsB  which 
bo  hn'id  in  tua  imail  province  nrilh 
gmi  judeFmenl,  though  tiiii  life  was 


(ruilfd  (0  Profidcnce. 
Jn  1646,  the  leBialaiun 

n  or  ihe  clergy  t 
of  the  province,  \nu  eel  (o  work  to 
Iranalnls  Ihc  Bible  into  ihc  Indian 
InneuaEc.  Thia  Herculean  labour 
waapCTfomicd  bv  him  wiih  iniTedi- 
bli-  drapalcfa,  and  wae  printed  o(  the 
preaiitirambrid^ivilh  manvpiotia 
ItnetB.  Thia  gnje  the  eood  mnn  (he 
litleof'ThcApoiitloto  Ihe  Indians," 
which  he  ]ia«  ever  Bincerelnined.  It 
in  nil  Tor  ua,  of  the  prrwnt  day,  to 
decide  iho  amount  of  eood  efTcclcd 
by  ihia  eToal  Inbour,  in  n  retiffioua 
point  of  view  I  but  it  cerlainlj'  waa 
a  peat  pnliiical  aervicc,  ns  many  of 
the  tndinna  were  neuiraliied  by  il. 
Snvapi-a  are  in  ccoeral  grutlttal  for 
icrvic™  rendered;  and  when  they 
•an  their  good  ri^ligiona  father  was 


bdud  _  _, 

r  Cnmiwd],  bM  iWy  bMl 
■U  uUtniT  voim.  Ctutka  % 
•tiU  Ttsattti  bit  ««tIionty  »  Tlh 
ipii^  b«  did  not  woiar*  u  d«  «M 
Abw  bi  conma  New  BnsM 
rnfr  Cioonnll,  m  1661.  tkc  mi1» 
nroi  paaed  Ibe  £uaou  ■*Tigrtfa« 
■e^  ftom  wUdi  aprane  ^-inKnBM 
nrblnlioa,  more  ibm  m  cantnrTrf- 
Mrward^  wbco  the  coloniet  faiil  in- 
Cteaatd,  andihat  act  hadbtromacf- 
nreanva  in  ihe  eiireme.  This  wu 
not,  in  all  probability,  coolcmplalal 
at  the  paerafe  of  il. 

In  leeo,  Charles  U.  came  back 
to  LondoD,  not  the  least  improrrd 
by  hb  miafortuuea.  One  of  hia  Gnl 
acta  wna  ofleniive  lo  (he  Americai 
colonies,  foril  perpetuated  the  nsii- 
Eatian  act  with  additional  aeicnliia 
It  enaclE^i  that  "  no  aunr,  indin 
ginger,  tobacco,  cotton,  luatieli,  ij- 
mg-noodi^  of  the  {|ruwth  otEimd 
tcrriloricam  Anienca,A«iB,OTA&iea, 
ahsll  be  iranaponett  Iheocc  to  any 
other  couniriea  than  Ibuae  belongia| 
lo  ihe  Crown  of  I'Ingland,  under  tha 
penally  oTforreitiire;  and  all  vcMatf 
sailing  to  the  ^tantalions  iren» 
give  bond  to  bnne  said  coinmodiliia 
lo  Englnnd."  Thia  was  consiiliid 
appreBsion  by  oil,  and  oulragcotisby 
-omo  of  ihcm,  and  Ibey  never  d3 
ully  comply  with  il.  Another  afliii 
■oncurrcdloexcitc  the  colonic*!  ih" 


IfCUIUBG       Uie      lltUVinrEa     WDUID    DBI 

eive  up  Ihe  judges  of  King  Charles  I., 
Whally  and  Onffe.  vrGo  hid  M 
far  pm  lection  lo  Ktw  Rngland.  IV 
royal  messcngera  found  it  tmposai 
b]c  lo  eet  ihcae  fugitivts  into  ikfE 
power.  The  guTemoura,  cingy,  ai^ 
all  the  people,  proleclcd  Ibcm,  MJ 
they  had  to  return  ir-^-  -  "  ' " 
the  gnat  object  of 
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iguished  men  lived  in 
a,  and  afterwards  in 
perfect  retirement  and 
iny  years.  The  hearts 
re  the  best  hiding-places 
lies  of  tyrants.  The 
ere  offcn  almost  within 
igth  of  the  objects  of 

out  no  royal  smile  or 
aade  a  partizan  amongst 
;ls. 

r  Henry  Vane,  who  had 
>vernour  of  Massachu- 
is  one  of  the  Cromwel- 
was  executed  for  high 
e  was  an  aristocratick 
with  the  pretended  sim- 
ustcrity  of  a  saint,  had 

of  a  Caesar. 

he  province  of  South 
3  formed,  aad  liberty  of 
'as  allowed  by  the  char" 

fova  Cassova,  or  New 
settled  under  the  aus- 
I  Berkeley  and  others, 
ew  York  and  New  Jer- 
ren  by  the  Dutch  from 
which  tliey  kept  until 
',  when,  by  a  treaty  be- 
nd and  the  States  Gene- 
ad,  they  were  restor&d 
ih. 

a  war  broke  out  be- 
\,  kirn?  of  the  Wampa- 
Mew  England.  Philip 
!  posscssmg  the  highest 
nd.  A  few  years  before 
1  renewed  the  treaty 
(  father  with  the  colo- 
i  time  of  profound  peace, 
n,  as  is  conjectured  by 
ms,  to  visit  the  tribes  of 
I  the  St  Lawrence  to 
his  conjecture  isfnund- 
act,  that  many  of  them, 
I,  had  traditions  of  Kin^ 
:.  It  is  also  rendered 
m  the  length  of  time  ho 

and  the  well  known 
the  movements  of  the 
J  forest.  Massacres 
several  places,  which 
owed  as  proceeding 
orders.  These  were  so 
s  for  the  movement  of 
I  to  the  east  and  west  of 
B,  the  rojal  residence. 

now  raging  fiercely  on 
river,  and  various  other 
tho  Indians  were  fro- 
irious.     The  whole  ofi 


New  England  became  sadly  alarm- 
ed and  were  aroused  to  save  them* 
selves  from  annihilation.  In  Deoeiii 
her,  the  Massachusetts  forces  being 
joined  by  those  of  Plymouth  and 
those  of  Connecticut,  determined  on 
a  desperate  resistance.  This  was  on 
thalSth  of  December.  The  army 
was  fortified  in  *a  swamp  at  Peta- 
ouamset.  The  colonists  commenced 
ttieir  march  at  day  break  on  the  19th, 
and  reached  the  edge  of  the  swamp 
about  noon.  The  Indians  were  soon 
traced  to  their  strong  hold,  and  the 
troops  rushed  oa  to  efiect  an  en- 
trance;  this  was  done.%ut  the  In- 
dians made  such  deadly  fires  upon 
them,  and  killed  so  many  officers 
and  men,  that  they  wiape  obliged  to 
retreat.  Enraged  at  tkair  loss^  and 
fighting  for  existence^  they  continued 
to  assad  the  strong  hoU,  and  be- 
came masters  of  it^as  the  sun  was 
going  down.  The  Tictors  seized  one 
of  the  torches  of  the  savages,  and  the 
ibrt  and  numerous  wigwams  within 
it,  were  soon  in  a  blaze.  A  thousand 
Indians  are  supposed  to  have  perish- 
ed in  the  flames,  or  to  have  fallen  in 
the  battle.  Of  the  allied  troops, 
nearly  a  hundred  were  killed  or  died 
of  their  wounds,  and  a  hundred  and 
thirty-five  wounded.  This  was  a 
grievous  blow  to  the  Indians,  but 
Philip  was  still  as  fierce  and  active 
as  ever.  He  commenced  the  cam- 
paign in  a  Utile  more  than  a  month 
after  this  disaster,  and  made  devas- 
tation and  blood  follow  his  footstq)s, 
Philip  was  greatly  reinforced,  and 
the  war  whoop  was  heard  in  almost 
every  village  on  the  frontier.  The 
Narragansets  plundered  Warwick  oi 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1676,  fif- 
teen hundred  Indians  fell  upon  Lan- 
caster, and  burned  a  considerable 
part  of  the  town,  and  killed  or  made 
prisoners  some  forty  or  fifty  of  the 
inhabitants.  Medfield  was  next  sur- 
prised, and  a  part  of  the  town  burnt. 
Weymouth  soon  after  suBered.  On 
the  12th  of  March,  they  laid  the 
town  of  Groton  in  ashes. 

On  the  17th,  Warwick  was  entirely 
destroved.  Marlborough,  Rehobotn, 
Proviaunce,  and  many  other  towns, 
greatly  suffered.  Capt.  Wadsworth, 
who  was  sent  from  Boston  to  bring 
help  to  the  towns  now  in  UvbuWvioxv 
ana  danger,  was  Burrounded  b^  ^^ 
enemy,  and  his  whole  Iotoob  XcAbXL^ 
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•onu  UTBDluca  mn  gwBsd  hgtba 

r»ll-S|bl,  ths  coanr  Iom  w 
faondnd   of   all  agn    and  ■ 
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wa«  ID  annii  hiiillT 
left  si  bums  10  pa'"^- 
B  gromL  or  iw 

ilip,  MnU  wttae' 

aul%  begin  lo  find  iba  war  pnaa 
bcBTilT-  He  Tctanwl  to  the  ndah- 
bonbood  of  Hount  Hope.    Ha  Eid 

MW  lUloKBa,  loli^l  iq>  hif  warlike 
nuDd,  at  habolAnB  ihe  eaunttf  of 
IriiaDeeMRa.  Ona  of  bia  jiartf  be~ 
tnfad  him,  and  •bovol  hit  baimla 


, il  iiiDTitabw  I 

ane.  The  iDdinns  naw  rvci  Va  ... 
Philip  expired  :r.  ilie  cauKof  pnlriol- 
iam.  He  andhisencmjwrrounihc 
plank  lopilhcr ',  ono  mu(t  sitik,  thai 
the  cihcr  -pifhl  swim.  Ii  wn«  hie 
falctopeiMi,Bni!  with  him  Ih?  hopes 
of  (he  ltd  men.— Pillnge,  pliinder, 
knd  conflisnlion,  ceasat  H-hen  he 
1^1;  but  (Ee  woundB  hu  had  ^\tm 
were  de«>,  and  required  a  long  lime 
to  be  healed. 

While  New  Enriand  was  Buffering 
b]P  Indian  wans  Vir^nin  wa*  lotD 
wilhiiiiesiinecammallnns.  Naihg- 
n'vA  Bacon,  a  darins  fpEJow,  kd  od 
the  iiuutgenia  with  conaijerablr  nic- 
oeiB.  JameBTownwaBburni.  Maiiv 
of  theenla  of  rivil  war  ensued,  bnl 
ihe  dealh  of  Bacon  put  an  end  In 
them.  Thru  calamiiieB  arose  from 
the  bad  management  of  the  nion  in 

In  1680,  a  comet  made  ila  appear- 
ance, and  alarmed  many  in  England 

miijhl  rBther  have  been  calti'd  any 
Ibing,  Iban  a  forerunner  of  ppJitilcnre 


indfc  Mite  by  tbs  caMai»%i 

America-  Ha  laid  oa^  mai  b> 
tba  bnildiiw  of  die  atj  tt  Hia 
pbia,  and  und  lo  aaa  ita  asma 
Bar;  praaperitri  far  urnwdiBg  i 
erawib  anj  other  eitj  oi  town  al 
Biiliah  PioriDcaa. 

JamM  dia  SacomL  io  MB^  i 
ceeded  h»  bratbcT  Cnattai  and 
eonred  all  iha  tolly  and  ofealb 
of  hia  pFedecMaor,  wiiboat  aojd 
graceaof  hia  manner,  or  (ba  catd 
neaa  and  easc^  which  often  nma 
advuilage  to  ihoae  onder  hia  n 
ne  ahort  period  of  foor  ycara  I 
ap  tba  mcaaure  of  hia  iiuqnily; 

--e  pOBrnd  lo  hiB  daiisbler 

m-m-law.    Wtlliam,  Prrne 

Orange,    had    marrinl    Marj, 

daughlpr  of  James,  and  they  i 

entl5l  to  the  ihronc  by  the  pa 

I  or  Oresi  Britain,  and  iha  < 

oflhcpeople.    Thiaweaai 

I  bet  WHin  ruler  and  pe<^le,  wl 

enlarged  all  the  duelrtnca  of 
Magna  Clinrta,  and  bruhe  dawn 
oft  repealed  dogma  amonir  natt 
of  ihe  divine  rights  of  kings.  ' 
arrivinBT  in  Bosian,  prtfdne 
nrion.  Tnecoloninl  tyrant,' 
.  tritttiid  hia  hour,  and  ahowi 
little  brief  authorily,  was  aetxed 
'  inprisaned,  and  a  eouneil  of  B 


LRp,  was  made  prs^it 

ndl.    The  other  i-olnniea  ■ 

hailed  the  ebange  in  the  Brilirii 

menf,  and  Brknowledgtd  1 

and  Maryinlhnr  rightful  ■ 

r[ign^  and  were  ready  to  ad  I 
-an  for  the  dignity  and  glory  al 
triliah  empire. 

In  1690,  commcinced  tha  : 
French  war,  which  Isslrd,  wilh  f 
ful  inlcrmianonJi,  until  iha  year! 
a  period  of  nlmosl  rigbtj  yl 
Cuuni  Frontonae  made  an  ineor 
into  Ihe  state  of  New  York,  and 
prcat  ir^urylo  Sehencctady,tet 
ing  Ihn  buildings,  and  also  mM 
(he  iahabiianta.    Thii  inewiad 
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country;  ond  New  England 
?d  CO  avenfce  the  insult,  and 
e  the  Bissailantst.'  Tbiy  now 
to  iVcl  that  France,  in  their 
rn  po»8(-ris:(ms,  was  to  be  a 
p  of  New  Etiuland ;  and,  "  Ca- 
iu:^t  be  ourft,^  was  henceforth 
lotto.  The  state  of  Masea- 
ts  urinr-d  and  equipped  a  force 
i  rohiciion  of  Canada.  .Sir 
n  Phipp:!,  blushing  with  his 
)nourH,  wi'.s  di.signated  th»' 
indcr  of  the  expf.>Jilion  ;  but, 
to  rhe  ton  thousand  delays  in- 
to tilling  out  an  armed  I'urre 
w  govtrnnu lit,  he  was  unable 
'h  Canada  until  lati;  in  the 
i;  the  .>«torniy  season  coming 
made  n  failure  of  it,  and  his 
etumtd    huuie    without    any 

England  was  in  a  state  of 
'  and  enterprise.  Manufac- 
vere  carried  on  far  beyond 
;he  Briti>«ii  knew  any  ihing 
it  this  lime.  Tlie  rod  fishery 
1  of  life  and  energy ;  and,  at 
inu  time,  the  whale  fishery 
need  at  Xantuekct  on  a  lole- 
>rond  sen  In.  The  people  of 
!od  had  followed  this  employ- 
.'ilh  sucr.<  *s  for  several  years 

but  only  on  the  immediate 

The  wliulers  of  Nantueket 
shed  farther  south  and  north 
id  been  done  before,  and  they 
heir  account  in  it.  One  great 
"enterprise  seemed  kindled  up 
he  sea  coast,  and  to  prevail  in 
•riour. 

91,  New  York  was  roused  to 
gainst  the  Indians  and  F'rench 
iida ;  in  fact,  a  perpetual  war 

to  Ik*  determinetl  on,  for  none 
bretcl  when  these  hostilities 
)  end.  Major  Schuyler  col- 
a  large  psrty  of  Mohawks, 

over  Lake  Chaniplain,  and 
fire  and  sword  into  the  French 
ent,  showing  them  that  they 
3t  to  be  always  assailants. 
192,  Sir  William  Phipps,  who 
aincd  his  popularity,  notwith- 
ig  his  want  of  success  in  the 
I  e.xpcdition,  came  out  from 
id  with  a  new  charter  fur  Mas- 
ctts,  which,  though  not  pre- 
icccptable  to  those  friendly  to 
1  charter,  was  even  by  ih»'ni 
?red  a  tolerably  good  one.  He 
pointed  governour  by  that  in- 
fit,  and  beffan  the  duties  of  his 


ofhce  with  the  good  will  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people.  He  was  a  man 
of  strong  powers  of  mind,  had  all 
that  compound  spirit  of  democracy 
and  aristocracy  which  is  often  found 
in  those  who  suddenly  rise  in  the 
world ;  who  wish  to  live  on  terms 
with  the  great  and  to  secure  the 
humble,  and  are  obliged  many  times 
to  play  a  double  game.  When  the 
learned  Ma tliL-rs  wished  him  to  de- 
stroy all  of  a  familiar  spirit,  he  gave 
them  every  assistance.  A  court  was 
appointed  by  commission,  to  try  all 
witches  ;  but  he  found  at  length  that 
he  had  bet^n  duped,  and  jomed  to 
stop  the  current  of  delusion.  This 
infatuation  in  the  end  was  beneficial, 
for  it  set  men  to  thinking,  and  made 
them  less  confiding  in  the  opinion  of 
ecclesiastical  leaders.  Phipps's  ad- 
ministration was  short;  he  was  never 
fitted  for  a  statesman  or  a  general, 
but  was  a  good  entcipiising  me- 
chanick.  The  colony  was  in  great 
jeopardy  fW>m  the  power  of  Louis 
XlV.;  ne  formed  sigantick  plans 
which  unqaenftionaDly  were  to  em- 
brace the  connuest  of  all  North 
America,  from  the  highest  northern 
latitude  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Concenline  his  intentions  as 
well  as  he  could,  he  SLt  about  carry 
ing  them  into  effiiet.  He  established 
a  company  for  the  West  Indies  to 
exist  for  fifty  y»  ars. — This  was  to  be 
one  of  his  inbtruments  to  bring  about 
his  intentions. 

In  1702,  William  the  Third  died 
(Queen  Mary  havine  deceased  befors 
him,)  and  Anne,  Princess  of  Den 
mark,  came  to  the  throne  of  Eng 
land.  Her  disposition  was  good, 
when  she  erred  it  was  from  bad  ad- 
visers, not  from  wayward  intentions. 
The  congratulations  on  her  elevation 
were  not  made  with  great  spirit,  not- 
withstanding the  people  had  heard  a 
good  report  of  her  talents  and  vir- 
tues. Hut  it  was  a  gloomy  season  i 
the  dread  of  France  was  upon  every 
mind,  and  a  pest i Knee  was  racing 
ihroiigli  many  of  the  principal  cities 
and  towns.  In  New  York  a  great 
and  sweeping  sickness  prevailed  ;  it 
was  probably  the  yellow  fever  :  most 
of  those  seized  with  it  di(d,  as  there 
was  Tiot  much  mtniical  skill  in  the 
treati.ient  of  it  at  that  day.  In  Bos- 
ton, at  the  same  time,  the  small  poX 
was  raging,  to  which  many  ^11  N\fi- 
}  ijTis.  A  Knowledge  of  \noc\]\«xttii\MMi 
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■aw  began  to  be  naliiad.    h  IHH^ 
a  body  oC  Pimdi  snd 
•a  aittck  Doo  Oecrfi 

i;  after  naHacnniK  ik*  h^- 
intiabifant%  and  bariMf  tna 
town,  they  aec  oowiik  lodi  |  * 
en  aa  were  able  lo  maich; 
who  fiuaied  with  Ungmt,  wc 
fiered  by  the  tomaliawk.  Tlicaa 
eaptivea  wen^  a  Tear  or  two  after- 
waida,  redeemed  by  their  fiienda  or 
by  the  legialatiire.  In  1706^  another 
body  of  Indiana  made  an  auacfc  npoa 
Haverfaill,  ntuaied  on  the  left  bank 
ol*  the  Merrimack,  within  thirty  milea 
of  Boston.  The  detEyman,  JEr. 
BoUe,  waa  killed  br  a  Ml  V^'mtug 
thioogb  thtdooi^  wnidi  waahamat 
which  ^may  bow  be  seen,  kacji 
double  one.  withoat  pan»ri»  Mm 
two  infant  dauffhterawerepRsenpd 
by  the  nurse,  who  fled  with  them  to 
the  cellar  as  soon  as  she  heard  the 
alarm,  and  placed  the  children  under 
two  large  washing  tubs,  on  the  up- 
turned tK»ttoms  of  which,  as  tradition 
says,  she  set  two  pans  of  milk,  from 
which  the  Indians  drank ;  but  the 
children,  eilencEfd  by  fear,  were  not 
dif»covered. 

From  1709  to  1713^  many  abortive 
attempts  were  made  upon  Canoda, 
and  numerous  Indian  conspiracies 
were  formed,  but  nothing  to  weaken 
either  power  happened  until  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht.  This  treatv  gave 
the  colonies  a  breathing  spell,  and 
thoy  began  to  explore  and  survey  the 
wilds  beyond  them  ;  but  tranquillity 
waa  of  short  duration.  A  powerful 
and  warlike  tribe,  in  1715,  threatened 
South  Carolina  with  entire  destruc- 
tion. Vigorous  cflforts  were  made  to 
reiMjl  them,  by  the  govcrnour,  who 
was  a  man  of  eneri^v.  He  made  a 
levy  «n  moAive,  of  faitnful  slaves  and 
all  Tile  blacks  have  a  strong  anti- 
pathy to  Indians;  and,  of  courso, 
made  jL^ood  soldiers  in  such  a  war. 
The  Yn masses  made  many  desperate 
atUcks,  but  wore  in  the  end  repulsod 
bvGovtTnourCrav«rn,and  driven  into 
Florida.  Thu  pcoph'  of  South  Ca- 
rolina nuflerod  grcnily  in  this  war,  , 
nearly  a  third  part  of  the  fighting" 
men  being  slain.    During  this  time, ' 

/L— -  


WFedked  wiua  bm 

tkf QWB  Ml  ttt 

of  Capa  Cod.    A 
■MBaaved  iheBncftaBOBiy  IB] 
on  the  ga&owa  IB  Boston 
hadbea  i&r  aonetifliaB 
aU  the  maiinera  of  New 

It  18  a  little  icBiaikabK  ^<  Aa 
two  ankki^  BOW  of  the  BMMtBBBHri 
conaompiion  in  the  United  StalBk 
pfftatfwt  and  tea,  waro  hoc  hniBdki 
into  the eoantry  until  aboBt tkedSat 
of  thefirateentnry  fromthe  ludhff 
of  the  Ibrefiithera  of  New  ^^g*"* 
A  poem,  dated  at  Newton,  near  Boa- 
ton,  April,  1717,  mentiona  the  bm, 
that  Ctiina  ware  and  other  prodncti 
(unquestionably  tea)  were  brouflu 
into  Boston  just  before.    Dr.  Boylf- 
toD  allowed  It  to  be  drank  epariogi? 
in  1721,  when  he  inoculatecl  sevmu 
hundred  patients  for  the  small-poi. 
;     Cotton  Mather,  who  had  filled  a 
I  great  roacc  in  the  literary,  religions^ 
and  political  world,  died  m  the  jreir 
:  1728.    His  father.  Increase  Mather. 
I  President  of  Harvard  College,  died 
I  not  long  before  him.     These  men 
were  learned,  bigoted,  and  influen- 
tial ;  and  were  also  useful,  though  at 
times  injurious,  to  the  age  in  whidt 
they  lived.     They  difiiised    know- 
ledge, while  they  scattered  errovi 
they  gave  sound  advice,  while  they 
insisted  on  the  observance  of  useless 
dogmas.    The  good  they  did,  livci 
after  them,  aira  the  eviw  they  wen 
guilty  of,  should  be  '*  interred  with 
I  tnoir  hones,"  so  far  as  our  feelii^!! 
I  extend ;  but  history  shonld  write  oat 
her  records  fairly.    The  learned  men 
who  carae  from  England,  when  tbi 
rage  of  emigratio.i  was  at  the  higfa- 
esr,  were  now  nearly  extinct ;  a  race 
which,  for  learning,  sanctity,  perse- 
verance, and  energy,  was  never  snr- 
pnssrd  in  the  annals  of  man.    They 
hnd  their  errours,  but  those  were,  by 
Providence,  made  subservient  to  tlie 
good  of  the  whole.     Education  bad 
been  attended  to  in  the  briiiginf  pp 
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childreii  of  the  Koond  gene- 
)uC  none  of  them  mrpassed 
hera.  Among  those  who  first 
in  this  i'ountry.  were  many 
ntal  scholars,  wnusc  learning 
Illy  to  amuse  thcnisclves,  or 
the  wonder  of  their  Hock  at 
rquircmunts.  HudihraSj  in 
,  said  of  their  emigrating  to 
ierness,  that 

uitl-  In->i  I'll  Kiiri-ii  pMiiiiiil  ," 

lyin^  this,  as  it  has  usually 
the  inti-lU  ots  of  the  men  who 
brew,  but  to  the  country  they 
)9c  for  a  habitation.  They 
en  fitti-d  for  the  times,  anil 
)  the  m<-aFure  of  their  des- 
iindtTS  of  an  empire,  they 
pruj-iHct  its  gloric?,  and  re- 
lat  iliey  had  lived  at  buch  a 

he  22d  of  Febninry,    173?, 

Washin^fon   was   born   in 

Ireland,    Virfiinia.      At     the 

his  birth,  tht  re  were  twelve 

in  Ameriru,  mon-  or  lees  de- 

on  Knjilniid  for  nlers  and 

if  ehiiming    priviltges    and 

ties  by  rharter.    Tliey  were 

d  over  an  immense  temtor^-, 

inning  lo  thrive  amidst  dif- 

and  dangers.     The  whole 

of  the  p<i])ulation  of  these 

»s  was  not  more  than  eight 

thousand,  and  thene  not  in- 

aequaintt.d  with  each  other. 

thern  atid  eastern  population 

iving  u]M)n  th«ir  agriculture 

r comnuree,  yt-t  wltc iramp- 

ir  mamifnrtures  by  the  si'vere 

.ins  of  the   navigation   act. 

'de  article  of  the  south  was 

)acco,  and  being  moptly  an 

f  cultivation  rather  than  of 

rture,  ex»  ifed  no  jealousy  of 

hem  country.    At  this  time 

cious  politician  might  have 

many   things  which  have 

inspired.     In  the  first  place, 

itry  was  sufiiciently  exten- 

the   population  to  increase 

r^  fold.    The  st ttls  of  inttl- 

were  wtll  sown  in  ih«-  com- 

and   the   love   of  indepen- 

id  sprung  uy)-- "and  like  the 

lUoj"  the  more  this  spirit  is 

on,  thernore  rt  growR.     Thr 

s  of  ]H:T\n  tual   relations  of 

to  the  mother  country,  were 

g[  to  be  questioned,  and  by 

tically  analyzed.    The  Eng- 


lish were  proud  and  obatinatp ;  and 
their  descend  ants  had  a  good  share 
of  both  of  these  ingredients  in  their 
composition.  As  the  former  as- 
sumed the  slightest  air  of  import- 
ance, the  latter  thought  it  to  be  a 
duty  to  check  all  anmitiouB  views. 
Irritations  began  on  nominal  pointSj 
extended  to  essentials,  and  by  slow 
degrees  alienated  the  affections  of 
the  colonies,  and  increased  the  con- 
s<  quential  air  of  the  mother  country. 
From  this}Hriod  till  1775,  everyday 
was  pavin^r  the  way  for  the  indepcn- 
di.nce  of  the  American  colonies,  and 
in  process  of  time  it  became  indi.s- 
prnsable>  The  next  steps  taken  on 
either  side  will  discover  this;  and 
r vtry  event  should  be  considered  as 
If  ading  with  a  fated  directness  to 
that  measure.  The  soil  was  held  by 
the  yeomanry  in  fee  simple,  and 
every  one  uno  cultivated  an  acre 
was  lord  of  his  manor.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  individuol  indepen- 
dence. The  laws  of  property  affect 
nations  more  than  the  laws  that 
govern  personal  actions. 
In    the   forty-three   years  which 

Eassedfrom  the  time  of  Washington's 
irth  to  his  takini;  command  of  the 
Aniericannrmy,  t  he  people  had  nmlti- 
plied  to  nearly  3,000,000,  a  sturdy  race 
of  hardy  mt!n,  who  had  sound  minds, 
and  tho^<c  well  imbued  with  the 
trreat  jfrinciples  of  freemen.  Wash- 
ington was  well  acquainted  with  the 
feelings,  habits,  and  powers  of  the 
pi-ople;  he  knew  also  the  power  and 
disposition  of  England ;  thus  pre- 
pared, he  drew  his  sword  for  the  ^lo- 
rilous  conflict,  and  fouglif  it  out  like 
a  man.  He  was  surroundrd  hy  those 
who  entertained  similar  sentiments, 
and  who  wanted  notjiing  of  corporeal 
or  moral  courage. 

fjjorgia  was  settled  by  Grcneral 
Oclethon>e,  January,  1733.  He  call- 
( d  a  convention  of  the  Indian  Phiefs, 
ai'd  ma<le  a  treaty  of  friendship  with 
them.  The  Indians  at  tliat  time 
wi  re  numerous.  TheCherokees  had 
more  than  six  thousand  fightintrmen, 
the  C'hoctaws  five  thousand,  the  Up- 
per Creeks  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred, the*  'hiekasaws  seven  hundred. 
Thcv  were  warlike  nations,  and 
lived  more  compactly  than  the 
northern  tribes  It  was  owing  to 
the  forbearance  of  these  lords  of  the 
soil,  that  Offlethorpe  and  his  little 
body  of  U6  persons  got  foothold  lu 
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baacMl,  toii  n*ny  weR  •«■■  •A'  to 
(iUf  rgia  and  oilwr  ^iMa.  Tlui  Jtas 
Itr.  Franklm  iKfan  *  nufnise :  tha 
vort  •it*aial  oo  ibc  l*l  ef  Janaar}, 
■od  *u  ih(  oailm  of  lb*  kind, 
fablialicd  in  lb*  cnloftiH,  (ad  «m 
MMHtablc  tat  II*  liltiarr  chancier. 
1746— The  oAuntia  wtn  in  a 
4a«ni<hin(  alaic  Tb*  ahippine  af 
New  Kncland  atone  cODtuial  of 
■ic«c  Ihan  lOOO  aul,  cidaaiie  of 
iabinf  craft,  wbiefa  wen  nBmeTou*. 
Th"  «lb»r  eolDntca  were  in  gteal 
pronprriiir.  Fromibeciwioai-houM* 
It  wa*  ••eanained  ibai  Bvaioo  tni 
then   fital  in  eummcictk    PbiluJel- 

tliia  amnid,  Hew  Volk  ibird, 
^■rlealon  Icninh,  Kcwporl  liflli, 
md  Pcrih  Atnbay  ■Uib.  Thl*  nai 
LMiivbursh  w*a  laten  br  the  Ncw- 
Bngland  rrouM,  luiaUid  bf  ■  tqiisd- 
ran  under  Admiral  Waneu.  Thii 
WM  a  lifrakk  explaiu 

ITEa-«o*Emour  Cllnion  of  Kew- 
Tnrk  made  a  inaiy  wiih  llie  Indiana 
of  thii  Nix  Naliona,  at  Albany. 

In  I7B:  ihe  new  «lyls  wbb  inlro- 
ductd  mro  \Vr  eotoniea.  Vtotn  ihia 
lln>i-,lti«  year,  inelcad  of  beginning  on 
tho  ISth  of  Mareh,  now  connncnced 
1  ihe  Ul  of  January.    The 


k-j|*ygg»  m*mmmm^ 


<A  tbe  14th.    Pope  Gregory 


tra^jock  waa  MitaB*  wmb  . 
.ad  btoulit  off  Ik*  fad  «B  •  IM 
iBl  ditd  lU  acit  4n  m  iW  ^mmm 
Vuluuto^  la  CaloBri  Data^ 
anp.  Of  antj-fifc  oAco^  aiMf- 


On  ihe  I9tli  of  NoTcBiber,  ITSt, 
there  was  a  aorere  shock  of  an  tank' 
quake  leli  in  Nonb  AiDRica.  t 
moGahcd  MTml  old  hown,  iL. 
down  meral  dnnnep^  and  vMt 
«hook  ibearrapleiifDianyciiui^tf 
In  HawacbaMIl*  a  ad  CodmcDcM 
it  was  mure  lerrflile  iban  in  (  '  ' 

1TS7— Honicalm  look  Fott  VR; 
Unm  Henry,  ■!  the  aauiheni  aM* 
Leke  George.  The  aarriaaBa  "** 
—  ^""^ ..--1  aunro,  ■«*•  • 
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capitulate  until  every  ohot  was 
f'rvd.  Tho  iiarrieon  wiia  to  lie  al- 
io* vl-J  till-  iiuiiiiiird  of  war,  and  pru- 
l.t'::oa  n^aiii'iit  tlu-  Iiirlians  until 
wiMilri  a  <'\ori  liist.incu  ol"  Fori  Kd- 
\.iiiil;  till?  wn^«  (ii.snrgarJiii,  and  a 
XI  liTitdf  Jii:issa<TL"  i.-nsutdj  which  has 
['■i\  a  -•'raiu  on  rlio  uihcrwiac  Hjiuilt.ss 
fiiiii'  tj\'  (Mc-  lifcai  Fr.;nch  ifi-neral. 

17'^  -(«..iii.iid  AIvrcronibiL'  coni- 
ni-.aiid  (in  Ijuki-  Gi-ur^;*-.  July  5, 
■ii:  -Mij-.d  (iiMvn  I  hi  hiko  on  u  ni(»st 
|:-.,r.i'.;iil  ilay,  with  nearly  sixN.'cn 
tri.j'.i>;i:id  tr^ojis,  Kni^li-sh  and  nro- 
vi:;."iU.  (Ml  li.»ird  ut'  lO'Jo  whale 
I-  .its  :i;i(t  balt«.aux,  v.ith  a  Auv.  tram 
tj:  artil'i  ry.  to  attack  the  French  at 
Ti.  wiMi-»'»!ja.  Tlu  rii,dii  wa.s  niiser- 
a."ly  nrMj  iir.-il.  Lt)ril  Howe,  a  aal- 
lui't  oifi.  cr,  was  kilL'ii,  and  ','000  of 
ill  tr«/  ji-,  witlpjiil  doin;r  ihu  French 
uiri'M  injiirv,  ihi-y  hemg  so  well  pro- 
t*'!'  ,i  r;y  (iif  ir  works.  Lord  IIowj* 
w.i-*  ;;  -n.it  favourite  witli  the  l*ro- 
viru'i-l.',  and  t!u  ir  afllction  for  him 
w.»s  f.irri»»l  s,>  far,  thai  ^las^tachn- 
tfetis  •  rri't- :1  :i  monument  to  his 
ni».:;i'/ry  in  WtiSlminster  Ablx.'v. 
Till  f*aiiy'  rs,  a  fainini.s  border  corps, 
uin!«-i  JT:'jrers,  Stark,  ami  others  (»f 
di-^iir.v  riiKi,  w..re  in  thin  battle,  and 
»!i<l  all  that  wa.s  eJlIictcfl  tliat  day. 
Thi.H  yi-ar  di>  d  the  Uev.  .Ionalh:iiJ 
E'lwaris  in  iho  ojih  year  of  bin  a^e. 
Ff:-  i«  eonsi  Irri'.l  by  all  th'.*  meta- 
p'ly  ■vifinns  of  ih«"  present  day,  to  have 
fO.«?i.^si'd  as  acute  a  mini!  ad  Aristo- 
tli*.  Sir  Janvs  Mclnto«<h,  in  his 
j:r.  :•?  work  on  I'.thick!*,  ha»  paid  him 
a  d'  -erve<l  Ciinipli'iicnt. 

175'^ — '"Jeiieral  Am  hermit  snceeeded 
Ahti-crond»ie.  Amherst  brouudit  his 
fyrci'S  jiifaiript  Ticotideroira,  and 
Wolie  ae:ainst  Quelve;  both  armies 
Were  snci'eP:«fid.  Wolfo  fell  in  the 
inoiiii-nt  of  vietory.  The  French 
Wrrr-  e<i:nnianded  by  Montcalm,  who 
wn;*  nurtally  woinided.  The  }ieace 
of  17i;3  put  an  end  to  tlie  French 
powi.r  in  the  Xtirth,  and  hastened 
the  j'etfli.-tnent  of  the  frontier. 

17^)1— James  Oti<!  was  called  on 
by  the  nien-hanls  of  Boston  and  Sa- 
lem, tonrgJir  tlie  question  of  tlie  con- 
BfiTiifionality  of  the  Writ.-?  of  .Vssist- 
anc;-,  which  the  cuslom-luiuse  of- 
fiptTs  of  Bo«?on  prayed  the-  supreme 
court  to  ijiant,  civinu  tlnni  power  to 
enf^T  all  places  and  aeaich  for^ooil.«*. 
iii«pocte/l  to  have  been  sm uncled 
into  the  country.  His  ar::umentH 
B^t  men  to  tliinkinfi"  uDon  the  nature 
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of  their  rights,  and  was  more  liiirhly 
a|-(dauded  than  any  i-peech  ever  de- 
livi^red  in  the  country.  Some  parts 
of  this  able  arcnment  havi:  been  pre- 
SL-rvi-d  by  John  Adams,  who  was 
preijitnt  at  the  hearing. 

17o4— Several  anonymous  writers 
nuiilc  their  appearance  in  dilferenl 
parts  oi  the  country,  in  defence  of 
t!ie  ritjhts  of  the  colonies.  James 
Otis  published  a  work,  under  Ins 
()wn  name,  entitled,  "The  rights  of 
thi'.  British  Colonics  asserted  and 
proved." 

17(35— The  Stamp  Act,  the  first  in 
the  series  of  uppresrsion  that  roused 
the  colonies  to  arms,  was  passed  this 
y<  ar.  The  pa^rfaiiti  of  it  was  most 
spiritedly  opposid  by  iiii^n  of  tabnts 
and  libi.ial  li-elintrs,  in  the  Houses  ot 
(.'onimons  anil  of  [jord.s  but  to  no 
avail.  Tile  colonies  took  lire,  and 
tile  act  was  every  wii'-n-  nsistal. 
The  distributers  of  stamjjs  were  huni; 
in  effigy  all  aloiis'  the  Sr-a-eiiast.  Out 
of  these  di.-icontents  j^rew  pn  para- 
tions  for  a  national  union,  wliit:h 
was  the  Sl'ciI  oi  our  national  inrle- 
pcndencr'.  Tho  stamj)  act  nev(r 
wt  lit  info  etTI.ct ;  tin;  business  re- 
(]'iiri  d  to  b(!  done  with  stamp.'',  bi  in^ 
I  tl"cted  !>y  some  other  method.  The 
nunisif  rsi^f  t!ir  law  dared  not  pro- 
<'(ed,  the  V'lice  of  thir  pe«)i«le  was  so 
ii  rritiek.  This  Vi  ar,  J«)Iin  Adams 
publishfd  a  "DiHri nation  on  tin; 
('anun  and  Ftudal  Law,"  which 
was  ilone  for  the  pmj)oso  of  aiding 
the  liberliLS  of  ihi;  colonies.  It  bears 
marks  of  a  strong  inind.  devoted  t(> 
the  cause  of  the  riglits  of  man,  and 
thotiLdi  super.vedi'd  by  deeper  re- 
search since,  still  it  may  be  read 
v.ith  ijrofit  now.  This  year,  Doctor 
Franklin  was  rxaminecl  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  relative  to  the 
repeal  of  the  stamp  act.  His  an- 
swers, and  whob:  conduct,  on  this 
oecasiim,  is  the  brightest  cem  in  the 
diadem  of  his  fame.  Canuien,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  reasoned  with 
great  ftircr  in  favour  of  the  colonies, 
and  William  I*itt,  afterwards  Earl  of 
( -liaiham,  in  the  Htjuse  of  Commons. 
The  presses  in  America  w^-re  now 
tei-miug  with  patriotick  addresses, 
and  the  minds  of  the  colonL<«ts  kept 
up  to  feViT  hi  at. 

In  17G?>.  associations  were  fi)rmed 
in  difTertiii  states,  the  members 
plediiing  themsi'lvi'8  not  to  unport 
articles  of  consumpliuu  {io\\\  \Ltv%- 


I  ■ 


€Mi  u»it  9a  'jt  MxTtA,'l7n, 

Vtrf,  riyt  BtMeLrm 

sv^JMfi;  viJft  va&er  aimiL  a  ike 

tf^iu  itrwi,  WAT  lift 

jfT^jlftffi:.  f«tj'.«d  Vitb  HMv  bal^  aod 
ft'/fi^ft.  *ud  dtnii  lo  fire  Ooe  of 
t*^M;  ib<44j«ni  find  at  a  man  who  iiad 
fikrvirn  mmtit  ni«M:le  at  him,  aod 
mx  otium  firevf  in  a  few  a«<ooda  af- 
ttTwa/>iii.  TlifA  *A  the  hohabitants 
wf;n;  inatvitlf  kiile<,  and  fire  or  sz 
oth'-rv  w«fr«^  Mver^lf  woundrfid,  ose 
<A  whom  v^'in  »ft';T  dini.  The  io!- 
d:';rM.  w;*;i  th«..r  C4p*a:n.  wt-r^  coni- 

wa*  tr*:w-n*i'f*if;foT  Pome  i.m*:.  Th€' 
tnal  '/f  Capful  n  Pr*:B*ori  and  h:s  m'.-n,  | 
did  not  com'.-  on  for  uiany  months. ; 
Tti*;  m*:n  wtfT*:  first  trifcd  and  dtfend- 
«d.  on  the  ground  that  thfrv  «to<>d  in 
a';lf-d'ff'.'nc<;,    and    that    tfity    onlv 
ob*iyiA  ih*i  law  of  nature,  and  tliis 
aancfionf:d  hy  the  order  of  their  cap- 
tain to  fire.  Six  rnen  were  acquitted,  j 
and  two  found  f^ilty  of  man-laugh- ! 
ter.  who  were  aft/.rwards  slightly ! 
puninhed.     Prefiton'f  trial  came  on 
next,  and  it  waft  satisfactorily  proved 
thnt  he  (fare  no  orders  Ut  fire,  and  he- 
was  acouitlMl.      John  Adams  and  , 
Josinh  Q,uincy  were  of  counsel  for  ■ 
the    pris«>ners.      Tliey    were    both 
fttanch    Whi<?8,   and   as   much    in- 
cetisrd  against  the  British  i,'ov»Tn- 
ment  as  any  two  m<;n  in  the  coun- 
try, for  wnnmi^  an  army  amonn  us ; 
but  tbry  WfTf:  sai^acjouH  rnough  to  ! 
make  a  distinction  hetwi;en  the  nns  i 
of  ft  tfovcrnuKnt,  atid  thos<?  of  indi- ' 
vidunls.      Their  cxj-rlioris  m  thfj^v  ■ 
trials  (fftined  thmi  cj''"t  credit  for  i 
talents  and  moral  courage;  Imt  the 
cfTrrt  of  this  shcddini;  of  blood,  was 
not  lost  iipon  the  minrls  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  event  was  commemorated 
by  orations    for    many  successive 
eari.      In  chit  year  there  was  a 
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die  tea 
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bat  the  dcty  oo  tern. 
to  ihoT  the  power 
coontrr.  It  was  sc 
tea  caixne  cheaper  to  the 
than  to  the  mother  coontrr.  as  tht 
d'j :  r  of  'jne  sbilLr.g  i  leriing  wa«  iilm 
off  all  exp^^rteJ  :o  Amer.ca.  and  oaljr 
thr«*  fv.n:*  on  the  F^^nd  char^ 
when  they  arrived.  Tbi»  wa«  »up- 
'poB'jd  by  North  and  his  coadjutors 
to  be  a  most  coociliatory  mcisure; 
hut  they  never  took  into  considen- 
tion.  that  it  was  the  principle,  aod 
not  t!ie  amount,  against  which  the 
colonies  contendc-d.  Three  shipt 
laden  with  tea  arrived  at  Boatoo; 
the  masters  of  the  vessels  saw  the 
oppositioii,  and  were  willing  to  retura 
home,  without  breaking  bulk,  but 
the  consignees  would  not  permit 
them  to  depart.  At  this  iuncture,  a 
number  of  men,  in  the  aisguise  ol 
Indians,  went  on  board  the  tea 
ships,  took  possession  of  them,  and 
threv.'  all  tneir  cargoes  overboard. 
This  was  considerra  aa  the  most 
gross  act  of  rebellion  that  had  been 
offered  to  the  British  ministry ;  and 
the  question  then  was,  who  shottki 
yield  ?  The  tea  merchants  in  Erif 
lind  clamoured  for  an  indeinnity 
from  the  ministry.  The  ministry 
«n:d  thnt  Massachusetts  should  pt9 
for  the  loss.  The  colony  deniedf  iil 
participation  in  the  act,  and  cotifli- 
dered  it  as  a  common  loaa,  for  which 
individuals  alone  were  answerable 
The  persons  engaged  in  this  trsns* 
action  have  never  as  yet  fa«en  disco- 
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the  King  took  alarm  at  this 
nd  in  his  message  to  parlia- 
presentcd  the  act  as  piihver- 
the  govrrnment;  this  cn- 
i  the  parlhitiit-nt  to  pass  the 
Boston  Port  Kill,  a  measure 
rirtaally  strnck  the  port  of 
out  of  the  sea- hoard,  as  to 
d  navigation.  But  this  was 
an  act  foHowed,  by  which 
>r8on,  chari^ofl  with  treason, 
)e  sent  to  Kngland  for  trial, 
olc  colonics  saw  that  their 
were  to  ho  annihilat(*d  at  a 
[t  was  no!  one  port  alone, 
lerr  opinion,  all  ports  were 
They  therefore,  in  opposi- 
thc  nieas^irc,  made  a  coin- 
ise,  and  a  spirit  of  dt.termi- 
nnknown  before,  pervaded 
9  in  society.  The  question 
onger  one  of  ordinary  policy, 
wliiical  existence.  Passive 
re  and  nou-rcm'stancf:  could 
tisfy  the  British  uovernnient. 
ount  of  t;ixos  bt'cnme  no- 
their  eye.«« ;  it  wa«>  alone  the 
humble  or  cnnq'HT  the  rest- 
osition  of  the  pe(»[ife. 
p4th  of  Sfputribrr,  1774,  de- 
rom  I'lrvcn  colonies  formed 
fi'B  into  a  eoiic:re«s  at  Phila- 
and  P«"ytoii  Randolph  was 
speaker.  Flach  colony  had 
vote,  howi.  vrr  larjn^  its  d'lr- 
This  contrres.^  pr  nt  loyal  ad- 
to  the  Kiiijr  and  the  people 
I  Britain  and  an  appeal  to 
abit'inis  of  otiu-r  parts  of 
America.  Th»s.^  addresses 
•oof  of  the  most  exnited 
md  ijood  sense.  In  Septem- 
emour  Garre  issued  writs  for 
ling  a  treneral  assembly  at 
►ut  afterwards  counterrnand- 
irdcrs  by  pro<-|amation  :  the 
s  were  howe\er  chosen,  and 
jmed  it  expedient  to  meet, 
jtandinir  the  interdict.  When 
re  assembli  d,  they  found  no 
ur,  but  they  rr»Sf)Ived  thern- 
nto  a  provirieial  congress. 
Be  John  Hnnri^ck  pr«;:^ident. 
3  the  closH  of  this  yrnr  th«- 
government  prohibited  thr 
rion  of  military  stores  from 
I  to  America.  This  act  pro- 
ome  commotion  in  sevtTal 
states,  particulnrly  in  N'^w 
lire  and  Rhode  Island.  The 
rtinfniished  men  in  Virginia 
irm  at  the  encroachments  of 


arbitrary  power  and  Soath  Carolina 
was  awakened  by  the  address  ol 
Judge  Drayton  to  the  grand  jury, 
which  was  replete  with  sound  ana 
hbcral  doctrines.  Virginia  was  at 
this  time  \Txed  with  a  bloody  Indian 
war,  but  had  the  good  £r:>rtunc  to 
brine  it  to  a  close  just  before  the 
revolutionary  contest  conmienced. 
The  Ohio  Indians  had  made  sad 
havock  of  the  Virginians  under 
Colonel  Lewis. 

The  year  1775,  will  be  an  ever 
memorable  epoch  in  American  his- 
tory. Chatham  was  still  making 
every  exertion  to  bring  about  a  re- 
conciliation between  Great  Britain 
and  America,  but  liOrd  North  hfnl 
the  confidence  of  the  King,  and  the 
control  of  the  parliament,  and  rvery 
conciUa lory  measure  was  negiitiviu. 
New  York  petitioned  parliameiil, 
and  secured  the  great  talent  of  Mr. 
Burke  in  presenting  and  supporrinu 
their  petition;  but  all  to  no  aviiif. 
The  Kinjj  was  most  pcrtimiciou.«ly 
supported  by  his  ministers,  and  every 
word  and  deed  were  apparently  fufl 
of  threats  and  darkness  to  the  '-olo- 
mes.  The  drama  of  the  revoluiKui 
was  now  about  to  open, — all  ihinsi^s 
previously  done  were  hut  noleif  uj 
pn  paraftoJi. 

On  the  evening  of  the  IRth  of 
April,  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  then 
chairman  of  the  eoinmittcc  of  find  ty 
at  Boston,  received  information  tliat 
Governour  Gajie  was  about  to  Si'ud 
a  detachment  to  Concord,  18  milr.s 
from  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  fn- 
king  po.J»pession  of  some  military 
stores  and  provisions  deposited  r';.  re 
bv  the  provinrial  congres.**.  T!'e 
cfiairman  sent  messenirers  in  » %•.  ry 
direction  to  alarm  the  count  i  v. 
British  .sentinels  and  officirs  v.-ic 
scattered  upon  their  rout,  to  pr» v  nx 
any  intelligence  preceding  thi-  ie- 
tnchment;  hut  the  messenin  r*  liv 
their  dili^fmcc  and  skill,  eluded  .■;;  :n 
all.  P'ight  hundred  troops  undi  -•  \.t. 
Col.  SiHifh  and  Mnjor  ritcaini,  t:?!- 
barked  from  Boston  Commop, 
lan^iuir  at  Cambrid^je,  to  ik  ui 
lfnt,exp<  ditioua  march  towards  • 
conl.  The  troops  reached  Lexii-; 
between  d'y  and  sunrisr*.  «i  •  .!  .■■ 
morninff  of  thr  19th  of  April.  I*i* 
cnirn  led  the  ••  •!!>  and  seeintra  't^:-*- 
pany  of  minut  •  men  who  w(  n  =■  n 
formed  in  order  for  ex(  rcis«e.  •  r  '-■  mm 
as  they  should  receive  orders,  l* ,  vaV 
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tieiil  10  mUTltSe  will 
own  cruuud.  Tbg  m^iot  then  roda 
10  wiiliia  ■  nd  or  Iiro  gf  ib«ai,  >ai) 
Gmi  hk  pulal,  aad  WBTiug  hii 
■Hoiil,  give  ihe  order  tafr*.  Thii 
wm  oiieyDj  by  itae  Briluh  nlditii^ 
Biiii  ■  diichwjjB  of  muakeuy,  ac- 
Ciiinpanied  wilh  hunu^  iiMUnilj 
■ui'i'i'olnL  Pour  praiindal*  fell  oo 
Ihi'  lirat  fire,  ami  four  on  the  wwad. 


Thi-Tt.- WiTU  •owe  rw ._ 

ill  rirlum:   bul  tbe  aiuek  wu  ao 

(urlJt'D,  itll  OO  niu^u  o| 
c»uJd  be  expecud.     This 


■iilij-i'd  huDwIf  bound  lu  luums 
dclcni^iTe  iiiilude.  Th«  Brill>_ 
rcavhed  Cuocurd  aboul  ten  o'clock 
ill    ihc   inomlng,  and  look  rafTcflb- 


iiitu  lOinc  of  lb( 
willa,  uiid  deslraying  iboul  aiiiy 
Larri'li  of  flour. 

Tbu  militia  of  Concord  relircd 
Dvur  D  bridge  north  of  Ihe  village. 
FK-ra  an  nctivo  Bkiriniah  tuuk  place, 

u  Urilish  Gring  (irat  hb  at  Lciinr 


II  Grina  (irat  hb  bI  Lciinc- 
illi  Riidina  llic  pravinciaTi 
^  HD  fast,  IliouBbi  it  prudi 
iku  (racks  {aa   uib    pureui 


BilheriDg  hd  fast, 


calk'<l  hia  leti^ail  lowurdi  BoBtui 
In  ibia  fliiilil,  fur  i(  could  be  i;Dllcit 
noibing  i'Ib«,  iho  British  iraopa  wc 
■.^t'urt!^  handed.     All  ihe  militis 
ihu  neighbouring  lowna,  on  hon 
bni'k,  and  on  foul,  pureucd  Ihe  fu),. 
lives.     For  the  diatHnce  of  7  miloH, 
from   Concord    Id  Li-ilnglon,   ihuy 
autr.TBd  aadly,  bul   here   ihry  inel 
Lord  Prrcy,  with  a  powerful  regi- 
iin^tiiofgoOBironB.  Thefreih  iroopB 
ninnhcd  in  a  hollow  aquare,  keeping 

Till-  provincials  pursued  ;  and,  froi 
bi'liiiid  alone  walls,  barns,  an. 
fi'nrr*,  kept  up  a  gallini;  lire  on  the 
Bi'liih.  When  they  riinched  I' 
h>T'a-hill,  inosi  of  ibu  detichi 
n-steil  ihers  for  the  night,  db  a  gr>Ai 
porlnii  of  ihc  lolditra  were  unable 


B  anr  Arthur-    IV  8^M«f 


■ha  toAt.    TUb  WW  B  4* 
work  fm  Ihl  Bliti* i  tea 


2TX  TtaWflfthBinninrMlaai^ 
SO  killed,  34  ■iwimM.  4  MJH^ 
toulra.  Tbia  BSBMiaaAr  aaH» 
I  Pimini  had  calM  it  rtw 
itq),eta^  tamtt  iha  BniM 

jraonuDir.  TUi  bulla  wis  b^  ih 
lilal  •CBDa,  in  Iha  fln  K^  oC  <h 
'  -' dranta.    Ill 

_i  iba  mi—' 

of  thiaballl 

_.^ ad  1MB  : 

pnaa,  evetr  put  of  Ai 

qiiiagi  aa  it  war^  ftiain  thagnaHd  M 
avenger*  of  blood,  and  aaMrUn  il 
the  niihu  of  mcD.  Col.  BuHrkfc  w« 
coTQmander  of  Ibe  d 

and  CoiiEord,  bul  in , 

fought  on  hii  own  account  and  riili. 
Warren  was  in  ihe  Hghl,  and  a  euil 
of  hJB  wig  woa  earned  awar  bye 
tnuskei  bdL  J 

The  Britiah  wets  now  doaely  abet 
up  in  Boston,  noi  dsring  to  look  est 
of  (he  liiaila  of  iht  town.  FnA 
iroops  Boon  after  arrived  nodtr 
Howe,  Clinton,  and  Bu^oyne,  which 

augnienled  their  ' '--■" 

thouaand  men. 

The  American  army  had  ban 
quartered  si  CsmbTidge  nearly  two 

1. ■■  no  blow  had  bean  aliock 

country  of  the  Btitilk 
<  encourage  ihs  panilii 


Itself  in  the  cnmp 
the  wise  thought  1i 


id  abroad,  iJi 

;onquer  by  /V  1 
others  weR  fat 
res.    The  array 

demohsh  ibe  BH- 


a  I    Ciinbriilgo    was 
Israe  enough  ""    '  " 

tiah,  if  Ihcy  et ^ 

In  this  atato  of  fi«Iing,  ii 
ed  proper  to  make  some  demonstri' 
tion«  or  courage,  and  to  abow  inlen 
lions  of  octina  oftniitily  and/M"" 
lai'y.  Col.  PreBTotl  waa  aunt  "it* 
the  fragmenls,  or  ralhei  the  ekde- 
tons  of  three  recimenle,  on  iIm  oi^' 

of  the  llilhof  Juno,  lo  of     ~" 

lion  on  Bunktr'a-IuU. 
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properly  called  Bun- 
ound  it  not  an  elligible 
looking  alonff  to  the 
hat  a  spur  of  Uie  snine 
d  Breed's-hill,  waa  the 
in  every  ruspcct  for  a 
1.  Considering  that 
hin  the  limits  of  their 
ott  and  Col.  Grid  ley, 
,  began  a  redoubt  on 
ccd's-iiili.  It  was  about 
•e,  with  two  open  pns- 
;res8  and  egress.  On 
edoubt,  running  north- 
a  breastwork  of  sods, 
r  four  feet  high,  which, 
I3t,  as  lias  been  stated, 
k  nver,  not  extending 
f  the  way  to  it.  The 
breastwork  was  made 
and  rail  fences  placed 

apart  in  parallel  lines, 
hem  was  newly  mown 
;  quite  as  good  a  Bcretni 
,  as  the  redoubt  for  the 

General  Ward,    con- 

the  firing  from  the 
opp's-liill,  in  Boston, 
h  wouhl  make  a  stnig- 
sscsion  of  the  works, 
ieve  Prcsrott  and  his 
'  unanimously  d(>clined 
earnestly  insiste<l  on  a 
These  were  rehic- 
as  the  commander-in- 

that  an  attack  on  his 
itemplated,  as  it  was  a 
)r  a  general  action  than 

ana  in  such  a  case  he 

indifTerenily  fortified, 
noming,  from  the  bat- 
s-hill, one  of  the  men 
redoubt  was  killed  and 
e  spot;  although  the 
nonfrom  this  eminence 
,  no  further  injury  was 
'  shots:  and  in  aid  of 
he  Lively  man-of-war 

to  boar,  and  in  fact 
le  cannonade  at  early 
,  wishing  to  drive  the 
om  the  hill,  sent  Major 
c  and  Brigadi(T  Gene- 
ith  ten  companies  of 
id  ten  of  light  infantry, 
illery,  to  perfonn  this 
e  generals  reconnoitcr- 
:ananny,  on  their  arri- 
8  point,  wherp  the  navy 
rleatov/n  now  stands, 
t  to  wait  for  a  rninforce- 
loston.    Howe  waited 


for  them,  from  about  noon  until  af- 
ter throe  o'clock,  before  the  battlt 
was  commenced.  The  British  be- 
gan a  slow  march  up  the  hill  in 
two  lines,  stopping  at  times  to  give 
the  artillery  a  chance  to  play;  but  the 
anele  of  elevation  was  such  that  it 
did"  but  little  execution.  The  Pro- 
vincials wasted  no  ammunition: 
they  had  but  a  scanty  supply,  and 
were  ordered  to  put  four  buclc-shot 
to  a  bullet,  and  to  reserve  their  lue 
until  the  enemy  was  at  blank  shot 
distance,  and  then  to  pour  in  upon 
them  a  volley.  The  etiect  was  not 
more  destructive  than  appalling.  The 
British  soldiery,  expecting  nothing 
but  landom  shots,  from  undisciplined 
militia,  were  astounded  at  such 
deadly  dftes.  The  British  lines  broke 
in  confusion;  some  companies  had 
not  twenty  soldiers  fit  for  duty  when 
they  were  about  to  rally.  The  Bri- 
tish officers  had  the  greatest  dif- 
ficult v  in  bringing  their  troops  affain 
into  line,  ana  a  second  time  thev 
came  towards  the  works,  though 
with  some  wavering,  and  in  less 
than  fifteen  fhinutes  thev  retreated 
in  still  greater  confusion  than  before. 
Clinton  saw  this  from  Boston,  and 
hastened  over  to  assist  Howe.  Both 
the  generals  addressed  the  soldiers- 
called  to  mind  their  former  wreaths 
of  glorv — and  expatiated  largely 
upon  tne  everlasting  stain  that 
would  attach  to  them  m  being  beat- 
on  by  raw  militia.  Howe  swore  to 
them,  that  he  would  never  survive 
the  disgrace,  if  they  were  beaten 
that  day.  By  this  time  Charles- 
town,  consisting  of  four  hundred 
houses,  was  in  a  blaze.  This  was 
done  by  Chnton,  to  terrify  the  neigh 
bouring  army.  On  the  third  attack, 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
sorting to  their  military  skill,  not 
daring  to  risque  the  event  on  the 
score  of  bravery.  Pigot,  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  took  a  circuitous 
rout  around  the  south  side  of  the 
hill,  then  came  upon  the  south  west 
em  angle  of  the  redoubt,  and  in- 
stantly scaled  the  slight  works.  Pit- 
cairn  was  with  him,  and  was  shot 
through  the  body,  as  he  was  about 
to  leap  into  the  redoubt.  Pigot  be- 
inff  a  short  man,  was  lifted  by  his 
soldier^)  upon  the  sods,  from  whence 
he  jumped  into  the  area  without 
harm.  The  provincials  were  now 
attacked  on  the  east  and  'w«i^\.\  V^oa 
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54W  Hampdiin  in>aiM,DiHlcT8lark, 
Ilrartioni,  aixf  Dlhcm  were  al  ihe 
i>il  Itnrm.  Thrj  wwe  oiaidMix 
fririn  tbor  oaim  ilat*  fnrsnb  Can' 
btldii-'.  uid  mnl  m  ibc  baltle 
pounil  fTOfn  ihdr  am  tmpidBc,  not 
ii»»iin(  Kccrtdl  tnj  onltn  ftom  the 
'OinmBtidcr-in-chwl'.  The  Bridaji 
■■■(I  bdweMi  (brM  ind  foor  ihou- 
aatidialbefichLTherBduiDii'laleHl 

lOU  i-"-^  -■  -  -■  '  — -^  - 
Crnl 


1  and  1 


proporiion 
3*  Main  mu 


lidded,   1 


of  aOicen.    Tbea 

.- M  Bu>%t  unifuaiiua- 

»bly  IvEnlhin  toknowlBdeRl ;  ibr 
liuij  brtHi^l  bMw wn  iIiha  sod  roar 

1 1.^  oorpwa,  auil  burinl  tbtm  ui 

-  -'  -  -   ar  burring  groand 


the  fatnt  at  a 


Boaiunt  tlw  mliFtt  wrrc  burwil  on 
Br.«l'i..hilT.  »h»r-  fiiiy  frIL  The 
Armntkn  r'Hm  «ra>  ilaiHl  ui  he  &[- 
liwn     IiiIihIihI,    hill    parbapi    I  hem 

(("■I*  *lnn»  "ITI  itlB  J(((Hinif,  oxpoidH] 

whrli  llirr  M>ula  lUl 

Iw'tWaiid  _.     _ 

ninhiil,  brmini  ■  toinl  ariE3. 

Til*  Amnncan  officers  ihat  rtl[ 
wiins  ni.l.  airdcner  of  CambrLdffe, 
l4  Uul.  I'«rkar  of  Chelmiford.  and 


OOI  I  alaBBli  IS  the  «iac  a^  t> 
ibe  nalian.  Me  araa  in  tba  prnm  ^ 
lib,  oniT  thirtr-fin  ftan  M  i^K— • 
qnni  aa  bold  and  daomleaa  ■>  tm 
"  M  hIaiDDcd  in  tFgoDdB  or  lamrtri 
I  hiaHwy.  lie  waa  ■  prnitnit  aa' 
luUOD*,  but  a  tearkaa  eiaiiBaiiBT 
ladf  ID  govim  men,  nnd  to  bttaUw 
'to  [hem  a  pot&on  t  ^  '  '  '  '  ~ 

k  aouL     Hia  (jwp 
high  order — Hia  Ton 
he  FouliI  modulate  it  Bihiiw^  Hii 
ippeanince  bud  the  air  of  ih^soldat, 

SBceful  and  catomsn  ding,  iini  led  lo 
e  Diannen  of  a  (uiiahcd  eentlenuk 
The  Bniiah  thoughl  Ihat  Eia  life  wm 
-f  .!.„ .  — ipoftanee   10  ifca 


19  tlnfoimae  waa  of  • 


ipoflanco,  thai  they  MippoBal  tkff 

auld  no  longer  hold  logethar  afut 

hia  fall.    Tber  aadJy  nuaUmk  ib« 

men   they  had  to  deal  with.     His 


ame  becarao  a  watchwonj  in 
ihA  hour  of  peril  and  fflotY. 

The  hiimblesi  individual,  who  pf- 
riahed  in  thai  fiitht,  vraaitBubRtafiua 

an  or  nn  induacrioua  nienhptuek 
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nicy  were  owners  of  the  soil  for 
which  they  fought.  The  battle  scene 
was  imposing.  The  ground  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  city,  whose 
inhabitants  were  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  anxious  fur  the  near- 
est friends;  while  the  roar  of  c:innun 
from  ships  of  war^  and  from  floatini; 
and  stationary  batteries,  wa.s  luliow- 
ed  or  commingled  with  incessnnt 
▼olleys  of  musketry  ;  a  well  built, 
compact  town  whs  seen  in  unoniass 
of  flames,  and  all  this  was  thout^ht 
but  the  commencement  of  troubles — 
was  a  sight  which  was  appal liiit^  tu 
every  American,  and  seemed  to  i^hake 
9ven  the  enemy,  mind  and  soul  to- 

5 ether.  The  British  troops,  in  consi- 
erablc  force,  occunied  the  hill  that 
night,  and  enlarged  the  redoubt  to 
nearly  twice  the  original  extent ;  but 
they  did  not  venture  to  light  their 
fires;  they  laboured  by  the  sinking, 
flickering  lights,  which  shot  up  from 
the  mouldering  ruins  of  Charles- 
town. 

For  us,  struggling  for  liberty,  the 
event  of  this  battle  was  most  for- 
tunate. They  had  done  enough  for 
honour ;  enough  to  produce  an  im- 
pression of  tneir  prowess  on  the 
minds  of  their  enemies ;  enough  to 
give  them  confidence  in  theiii- elves; 
and  they  had  learnt  something  in 
the  way  of  preparing  themselves  to 
correct  their  errours  of  judgement  in 
planning  a  fight.  They  had  sutfcred 
enough  to  feel  their  loss  deeply,  yet 
not  enough  to  weaken  their  forces. 
The  wounds  they  had  received  wnre 
too  deep  to  be  healed  at  once ;  the 
oght  was  too  awful  to  be  soon  for- 
gotten. If  the  army  had  come  down 
from  Cambridge  and  Roxbury,  the 
British  would  nave  been  altogether 
destroyed ;  but,  with  the  disposition 
of  the  king  of  Eneland  at  this  period, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  ministry,  the 
whole  force  of  the  British  nation 
would  have  been  brought  to  crush  us 
at  once.  The  great  mistake  made 
by  them  was  that  of  undervaluing 
their  enemies. 

It  in  idle  for  us  now  to  quarrel 
•bout  each  one's  snare  of  glory  in 
the  fight,  wbere  ail  were  brave — 
Prescott,  Putnam,  Stark,  Gridlcy, 
Dearborn,  and  all,  performed  their 
dutv — and  who  could  do  more  in 
nicn  a  case.  Some  complaints 
were  mode  to  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  several  officers  were  ar- 


rested  and  tried  for  misconduct  and 
cowardice.  Among  these,  was  one 
caw  which  deserves  particular  men- 
tion. C/nptain  Beiijaiiiin  Cailender 
coMiniancled  a  company  of  artillery, 
and  w:is  seen  (-oniiiii;  frutn  the  hill 
wiiliont  his  men  ;  in  fart,  linding 
thiir  aniniunition  sprnt,  tht-y  had  re- 
tn-iiled  contrary  to  the  ciiptain'.s  or- 
diT.s.  In  thi*  t'xoitenifnt  of  the  nu»- 
nnnt,  tlie  court  pronuunred  Callen- 
(l).r  uuiliy  of  rowanhce.  His  soul 
nvolifii  at  lii».'  cli;iri;e,  and  all  who 
kn^'w  him  cuuld  not  bt-liove  it  true. 
He  how  hi?*  di-Murace  with  that  mo- 
rn 1  fortitude,  whii'ii  is  gen«-rally  of 
a  hiiihi'r  rlirirsn-ttr  tiian  prrsonal 
l»r;tvi-ry.  ih-  in>»raiiily  enli.«ii(l  a.s  a 
(*onuuon  soJiiiiT  into  thi'  company  hi; 
Iiad  eoniinaniicd,  and  lollowcd  the 
r<jiriincs  of  the  war.  The  stddiers 
in-atf.'d  him  wiih  trreat  rospcct,  as 
(iiiJ  the  oltieurs  of  the  company  also, 
htlicvini:  him  tu  be  a  brave  and  an 
hcMMiurable  man  It  was  not  long 
hi  tort!  he  had  a  irhain'c  ti)  show  tlie 
spirit  that  waf<  in  him.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  rainpaigns,  f'ailf^nder  had 
an  op|M)riwnitv  tu  distinauish  him- 
self; fur  whi-n  his  cummaiider.'i  were 
diad,  or  h'.id  n  trtatcd.  he  in  face  of 
tlie  em  my  loaded  and  lir.  d  his  piece 
alone,  and  when  his  niumunition 
failid,  and  the  enemy  advanced  upon 
him,  ho  mount-'d  his  piece,  in  order 
to  he  found  a  victim  on  it,  to  give  the 
lie  to  his  unjust  Hent«'nce.  The  Hri- 
tish  otlicer  who  led  uj»  those  about 
to  take  po.^ses.-iun  of  the  artillery, 
noticeti  the  callant  conduet  of  the 
nrtillrri.'»t;  j>rcvented  his  men  fr<»m 
firing  on  the  unarmed  and  solitary 
hero,  took  him  under  hi.««  care,  aave 
him  a  letter  to  (Kiieral  WaHhington 
stating  the  fads,  and  dismissed  iiim 
without  an  exohanije.  The  chieftain 
received  Cailender  with  open  arms, 
and  with  tears  of  jj»y  restored  his 
commi.ssion,  allow  inir  him  to  take 
rank  from  its  oriijinal  date  hefon*  the 
battle  of  Runker's-hill.  ('allender  re- 
mained in  th«'  army  after  the  pt:aee, 
being  one  of  the  few  retainerl  by  the 
old  congress,  and  he  died  in  ihe 
service^  on  the  peace  establishment. 
Have  we  not  parallels  for  every  epi- 
sode of  history  ?  Of  many  of  these 
we  must  say,  as  has  been  said  in  an- 
cient times  of  some  of  the  brave  and 
good — "tlicf/kad  no  poetf  and  Ouy 
died:' 
Bunker's-hill  has  now  bccoiuc  cow- 
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eecratcd  ffround;  it  hts  not  only 
been  the  battle-field,  but  it  is  now 
Luhliok  property.  Finj  years  after  it 
nad  drunk  the  blood  of  ftiends  and 
foes,  the  ground  was  consecrated  by 
eloquence  ^nd  patriotism,  and  glon- 
fied  by  the  presence  of  the  remnants 
of  thatday^thc  17th  of  June,  1776— 
l>cings  of  a  former  generation,  who 
hung  upon  society  as  the  leaves  of 
those  cvorsreens  which  seem  to  dis- 
appear witnout  dving,  onlv  making 
room  for  new  buddings  and  new  ex- 
pansions. The  ra  va^  of  time  make 
t  he  treasures  of  a  nation's  fame.  Let 
us  gamer  up  our  notices  of  past  ages, 
and  presenre  them  in  the  archives  of 
the  country :  we  shall  please  and  in- 
struct ourselves  by  so  doing,  and 
make  posterity  lastmgly  indebted  to 
us  for  the  deed.  To  transmit  the 
honours  of  one  age  to  another  is  our 
duty ;  to  neglect  the  merits  of  oar 
fathers  is  a  msgrace. 

Washington,  who  was  sppointed 
on  the  15th  of  June,  reached  the 
American  camp  on  the  2d  of  July, 
1775.  He  was  anxiously  looked  for. 
The  body  of  men  collected  at  Cam- 
bridge were  fine  materials  for  an 
army,  but  there  was  little  military 
knowledge  and  less  subordination. 
On  the  5th  of  July,  Washington  is- 
sued hifl  general  order.  It  is  a  com- 
position diaplayinfr  good  talents, 
though  not  so  easy  m  its  style  as  his 
subsequent  orders.  It  was  then, 
however,  admired  as  a  most  wonder- 
ful production.  The  soul  of  the  great 
man  was  seen,  as  it  were,  brooding 
over  this  military  chaos,  and  bring- 
ing substantial  and  beautiful  forms 
to  lipht.  The  heights  surrounding 
Boston  were  at  once  fortified  and  put 
in  a  military  posture;  and  he  showed 
the  British  what  a  sagacious  mind 
could  do,  fven  if  he  had  not  waded 
through  a  field  of  blood.  He  soon 
perceived  there  was  almost  a  total 
want  of  bayonets  and  munitions  of 
war  in  the  army.  The  muskets  were 
in  good  C4)ndition  as  fowling  pieces, 
but  there  were  but  few  bayonets,  and 
no  uniformity  in  calibre.  Some  were 
king's  arms,  some  French  pieces 
taken  in  the  different  wars,  and  some 
Dutch  guns  bought  ages  before.  To 
supply  the  necessary  munitions  of 
war  was  a  prime  desideratum  ;  and, 
understanding  that  several  ships 
were  bound  to  Canada,  loaded  with 
the   necessary   articles,    the   com- 


mudcf-ni-cnieK  ftAVo 
to  ■evanlpR?st0an  M^(  ^ 

tba  Enghrii  (owlUBcflC  RHpitv|l 
c^rtoTO  toeni  wnrinvw  joum*  Twa 
waa  4be  boMest  Mt  of  tUs  gmi 
man*s  Ufa  md,  Uka  dw  nm^inwm 
sueoeaafiEd.  He  «u  MMii  wmai  by 
die  prorineial  coognM  of  XnH* 
chnsetta,  who  abo  fitted  oeit  pri- 
vateers this  eeeaoBL  end  AnuMd  ed- 
mnalty  eoorta  for  tnemeelTae. 

BefiMre  the  dcdatrntion  of  ie^a- 
pendenee,  34  Talnable  pine  bed 
been  taken,  many  of  inett  bene 
laden  with  tne  pteeiee  enidee  wUeE 
were  wented.  A  oittiBetiOBi  wei 
mede  between  die  mifittty  of  llik 
nation  and  of  individbiele;  ee  eevoal 
pmee  which  wen  owned  by  bh^ 
chante  in  Englend  wen  ideond  i^ 
ter  optnif^  end  reelofed  to  flH 
ownera.  The  pradenoa  of  Wadh 
ington,  even  moie  theii  fail  gfaM 
talenta,  inspirod  oonlldeBee  in  tUi 
sagaciona  people.  Hie  troope  woe 
frequently  changed  while  withii 
point  blank  shot  of  tbe  enemT  forfi- 
fied  on  Bunker's-hiil,  and  yet  they  did 
not  perceive  the  fact.  The  sis-month 
men  retired,  and  new  recruits  took 
their  places,  and  all  waamanaged  with 
80  much  circumspection,  that  it  was 
not  discovered  when  the  old  d^arted, 
and  the  new  came  in.  He  wis 
anxious  to  do  something  this  sum- 
mer campaign,  which  could  not  be 
done  witnout  risking  the  safety  ti 
the  town  of  Boston,  which  vras  a 
subject  for  mature  consideration,  at 
the  war  might  does  in  an  boor,  and 
the  destruction  of  so  important  a 
place  would  be  severely  felt.  , 

During  this  period,  Ticondcrofa, 
and  Crownpoint.  were  taken  by  ue 
troops  under  Colonels  Allen  and  A^ 
nolo. 

In  the  fall,  congress  had  reason 
to  believe  that  Sir  €Kiy  Carleton 
would  attack  our  frontier  ftom 
Canada,  and  to  give  him  employ- 
ment at  home,  a  plan  was  laid  to 
attack  Canada.  Montgomery,  who 
was  an  experienced  general,  and  a 
most  gallant  soldier,  was  eent  by 
way  of  Lake  Chanmlain  to  invade 
Lower  Canada.  Troopa  wen  at 
the  same  time  to  be  aent  from  Cam- 
bridge by  way  of  the  river  Kenne* 
beck,  to  meet  those  eominf  fron 
New  York,  to  form  a  junction  for 
the  purpoae  of  attacking  the  city  of 
duebeoL.    The  ooaunand  wte  giviP 
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shington,  to  Benedict  Arnold, 
as  made  a  brigadier  general. 
afl  a  most  arduous  campaign. 
"OopB  euffcred  extraordinary 
ips.  from  huBcer,  cold,  and 
58.  out  the  soul  of  entirpriw! 
tnis  hardy  band  of  ytonicn, 
eared  nothing  but  slavery, 
tack  was  made  on  the  city  of 
"k  on  ihe  last  day  of  iho  year 
It  was  carritd  on  with  daring 
Yf  but  proved  uus:.ccf^sf'uL 
oniery  was  slain,  and  Arnold 
cd. 

he  4th  of  July,  1T76,  the  con- 
il  congress  declared  the  thir- 
nitfd  States  to  be  frs-c,  sove- 
ind  independent.  As  ^y^'  huvc 
quite  a  full  and  explicit  ac- 
jf  tliitf  event  in  the  thud  part 
Treasury  of  Knowledge,  \\f 
ere  let  the  subject  pass,  with 
tS}<ing  remark,  that  it  was  an 
a  higli  and  important  charac- 
d  if  the  reader  will  rtfer  to 
irt  of  the  work,  he  will  find  a 
M  biography  of  all  the  signers 
memoraldf  instnnnent. 
politicians  had  taken  a  bold 
It  our  armies  were  unsuccess- 
ing  the  summer  and  autumn, 
Dm  every  (quarter  gloomy  ac- 
wcre  T»  ceived.  At  the  close 
k-ear,  the  battle  of  Trt.nlon  en- 
I  the  fTfiirits  of  the  people,  fol- 
as  it  was  by  that  of  Princeton, 
world  now  perceived  that 
ngton  was  a  military  chief- 
a  high  order.  The  colonists 
at  the  British  army  were  nu- 
3;  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
flower  of  Europe,  were  now 
country,  and  must  be  driven 
fore  American  Independence 
be  sustanicd.  The  battle  of 
jrwine  did  not  dispirit  the 
;an8,  although  after  hard 
g  they  were  obliged  to  retreat. 
allies  of  Germantown  and 
ik  were  only  so  many  lessons 
:h  them  the  art  of  fightin/r, 
id  the  effect  of  rousing  their 
In  the  autumn  of  1777,  an 
waB  sent  to  stop  the  pro- 
of General  Burgoyne,  who 
5d  from  Canada  ny  the  way 
jc  Champlam.  to  join  the  Bn- 
•c<»  in  ISew  York  ;  Ticonde- 
as  yiibifd  to  the  British  with- 
f  rtsistnjior,and  the  p:treating 
vnB  Milh  ci;i  I  p.  Burgoyne 
Jtf]  vir!crioi..'lY.  »nfil  the  de- 

.ni  .n 


feat  of  Count  Baum,  at  Benning- 
ton, by  the  JVew  Hampshire  troopsi 
under  the  command  of  General 
Stark.  Breyman,  who  came  to  as- 
sist Bauni,  wos  obliged  to  retreat  to 
the  main  body.  Burgoyne  now 
made  a  j^^reat  effort  to  accomplish 
hiir  purposL,  but  the  American  militia 
flocked  to  the  army  under  Gates, 
and  on  the  19ih  oi  September  a 
S|.irited  engagement  took  place,  the 
details  of  which  ore  very  interesting, 
and  have  been  given  to  the  world  Ly 
some  of  the  actors  in  the  scene  which 
they  described  ;  Buriioynt,  and  the 
Baroness  of  Rcidesel,  are  conspicu- 
ous among  tlieiu.  ■  Both  armies 
fought  well;  loth  lodgrd  thot  night 
in  their  own  cnmps;  and  both  suffer- 
ed severely.  After  this  battle, his  In 
dian  allies  deserted  the  British  com 
mander;  this  was  a  sad  omen.  The 
next  battle  was  fought  on  the  7th  of 
October,  which  terminated  in  the 
surrender  ol  Burgoyne  and  his  whole 
forces.  Thus  a  British  army,  of 
more  than  te^n  thousand  men,  was 
forced  from  the  field  of  actie/n,  and 
the  victorioi.s  .\merican  troops  were 
alloweHi  to  turn  their  attention  to 
other  quarters.  This  disaster  aroused 
General  Clinton  t()  proceed  up  the 
Hudson  from  the  city  e)f  New  York, 
and  make  an  attack  on  forts  Mont- 
gomery and  Clinton.  These  miser- 
able works  were  bravely  defended  by 
Governor  Clinton ;  but  he  could  not 
resist  ihefore'e  brought  against  him. 
This  year  artierles  of  confederation 
Were  formed  by  thirteen  colonics  as- 
sembled in  congress,  and  the  stylo 
of  the  confederation  was  to  be,  the 
''United  States  of  America.''  Every 
movement,  after  this  time,  became 
national;  and  France,  which  had 
hitherto  delayed  joining  the  cause 
of  American  Inriejiendence  openly, 
now  came  out  bolelly.  The  nationni 
flag  of  the  young  republick  was  fixed 
upon.  Congress  now  refiiscd  to 
listen  to  any  propositions  which 
were  not  base  el  upon  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  independence.  The 
defeat  of  Burgovne  was  in  n  short 
time  known  to  all  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  and  it  was'  thought,  on 
the  continent,  that  America  would 
succeed  in  her  momentous  struggle. 
Much  was  to  be  done,  but  all  fear  of 
her  being  defeated  had  subsided.  In 
1778,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth,   remarkable   for    its    com- 
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nuncenicni  and  lenniniiiion.  Suc- 
BSH  had  tli[led  ftom  oiu;  tlanilaid  lo 
Ihs  oilier,  during  the  day.  The 
Aoiccirani  clDiined  The  "iclory  as 
ibev  alcpi  on  iJifir  armi  in  ihe  field 
of  baltle,  and  the  Brilisb  deputed 
Ibal  niGht. 

In  iho  summer  of  this  fcar,  i 
French  fleel  urived  10  bbblbI  the 
Ctiiied  Stales,  but  tras  not  of  much 
service,  aa  bBbu-b  we™  managed. 
lliB  Ficntli  monarch  bImi  aasl  sa 
■mbaiaadur  lo  ihiacaoniry. 

The  ma»sade  ■(  Wyoming  wk» 
per(Hlral«d  Hi  [he  close  of  Ibis  MB- 
it was  auLit  lo  bate  been  done 

*rcfuiiec,and  Bta 

IndianrBat,  with ,  _._ 

son  n(  Brandl  hm  vindtcaled  bis  fii 


bloody  deed  wu  done. 

In  ITT9,  the  war  waa  carried  on  in 
the  aoulh— B  dcspcnle  attack  was 
made  on  Savimnah,  by  the  French, 
under  Count  D'Eataine,  and  the 
Americans,  which  provpd  iinxuccess- 
fuL,  and  with  grenl  lois  of  lives.  In 
the  ailaek,  fell  (he  Poliah  Count 
PivJuakJ.  He  was  the  "brareat  of 
the  brave."  Hia  life  bad  been  full 
of  BdvcnlureB.  He  had  been  al  the 
head  of  a  revohuion  in  hi»  own 
couolry,  and  perfoimcd  ptodigi 


wilhDU 


His 


deeds  baio  been  blaxoncd 

and  "erae — hia  whole  character  waa 

This  year  is  also  memorable  for 
many  otTier  events.  The  Peaobecol 
Rent,  under  Camniodare  Salloniitiili, 
was  loHt.  Tbia  was  a  sad  blow  to 
Hasaachiisctla ;  al  a  heavy  etpcnsa 
she  bad  Sited  out  the  e^tpedition. 

The  six  nations  of  In<£ans,  who 
bad  become  troubleiiDme  by  their 
•avaffe  incuraionB,  were  cUselieed 
by  Oeneral  Sullivan,  their  country 
overrun,  and  their  corn  fiMa  de- 
Kroycd.  Thelndians,  under  Bnuidt, 
made  several  dcspcralc  atiempls  lo 
Bvenee  thomaelv^  and  did  consider- 
able  ii^ury  \a  the  neighboiithood  of 
Albany)  but  their  alrengLh  waa 
wasted,  and  their  courage  gone^ 

Abonl  this  time  a  Eetlteiuent  waa 
cnmmenceil  at  Lexineton,  in  Kcn- 
luoky,  whith,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  red  man,  was  "  the  Brat  eeed  of 
•  big  tree." 


In  ITSQ,  the  war  raged  with  gnU 
ttiTj  in  the  aonthero  ataKa  i  viotet7 
fint  favouring  uiw  sida,  and  ihcn  dw  , 
oibor,  but  nolhiae  deekiv*  wu 
dune.  Baton  De  Kalb  was  »lsin  at 
the  battle  of  Camden.  H«  waa  by 
birth  a  German,  but  bad  been  Ktny 
years  in  the  French  Hervice,  ant  wal 
esteemed  an  inlelligenl  and  bravt 


the  revuiulion.  never  to  be  fergtitlea 
Hiatory  and  fiction  have  Taken  Ihem 
in  keeping,  and  have  given  every  mi 


irai— Tliia  year  Ocnerol  Onans 
tookcomraandoflhaa 
in  the  early  pari  of  it 
battle  of  the  Coyrpens,  whieh  I 
noted  in  a  brilliant  victory,  oa  lb* 
pari  of  the  AmericBuB.  Oetinal 
Morgan  and  Colonel  WashinflM 
sained  new  laurels  by  Their  gallant 
bearing  on  that  day. 

In  alt  [he  altncka  and  retrcsia  of 
this  year,  the  British  genemls.  Lord* 
Comwallis  and  Rawdon,  and  the 
American  geoeralfl,  Greene,  Marion, 
and  in  Irulh  every  other  offinet 
intrt»[ed  wi[h  command,  ihoned 
Ihcmselves  worthy  of  their  nalioni. 
The  battle  of  Eutnw  Springs,  fouefal 
on  the  Gth  of  Sciitcmb^  of  iU 
year,  was  deapcraicly  eoii[e9ted,  hot 
proved  succeasfid  on  iho  pall  at  tin 

On  the  Ulh  at  October,  two  Bri- 

liih  redotibta   wore  (Bken  a(  Yoik 

Town ;  and  on  the  10th  of  the  nnu 

month,  Lord  ComwaDia  sumndend 

Washinglt 


?»«. 


Briiiah  power. 

rere  some  BVidenccs  of  m- 

ther  than  o(  power,  afW 

_  . — r.^.  Arnold  made  a 


and  retummg  to  the  noith,  Sun' 
Now  London,  took  Fori  TriomtwH 
and  Fort  Oriawold.  and  acted  lb* 
par[  of  a  vindictive  barbarian,  iriMM 
aoul  all  honour  had  deserlBij. 

In  Souih  Carolina,  the  acnua  ol 
tyranny  and  oppTPSsion  were  (oiua 
on.  Colonel  ffavne  wa*  eamitri 
by  order  of  Lord  Rawdon,  whieb 
exasperated  the  whign  of  ihe  aontth 
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d  them  to  retaliate  on  every 

• 

!V  1782  was  memorable  foe 
lowledfement  of  American 
ieace  by  the  United  Pro- 
f  Holland.  In  addition  to 
r.  Adams  negotiated  with 
loan  of  several  millions. 
ch  wanted  in  the   United 

I  i4th  of  December,  Charles- 
evacuated  by  the  British. 
was  now  virtually  closed. 

g,  peace  revisited  the  weary 

Their  indq>endence  was 

edged  bv  Oreat  Britain,  and 

tl  of  trie  great  powers  of 

Washington  disbanded  bis 
od  repairmg  to  Annapolis, 
iongress  were  then  sitting, 

his  commission,  which  he 
1  nearly  eight  years,  with 
himself  and  honour  to  his 

eace  bdns  establishecL  ^e 
1  patriotick  who  had  labour- 
tiu  momentous  event,  now 
It  anxiety  for  the  general 
of  the  country.  The  pres- 
irar  was  no  longer  felt,  but 
ustion  produced  by  protract- 
ion was  severe.  In  several 
tates,  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
M)vered — Pennsvlvania  and 
lusetts  establisned    banks; 

York  a  chamber  of  com- 
ras  instituted;  and  a  show 
!88  was  made  in  many  other 
-but  still  there  was  such  a 

nnion  of  purpose  and  ac- 
t  «  more  closely  connected 
ecame  indispensable.  To 
oremmcnt  that  would  give 
«tion,  energy,  and  dignity 
lation,  was  the  desire  and 

every  thinking  man  in  the 
mmunity.  In  several  of  the 
lymptoms  of  an  insurrec- 
spint  were  seen;  and  in 
lUsetts  and  New  Hampshire 
•ke  ont  into  overt  acts,  but 
rgents  were  soon  put  down, 
€  if  not  harmony,  was  re- 
rhe  national  debt  laid  heavy 
e  confederation,  and  they 
means  of  pacing  it  off,  or 

intereflt  of  it.    A  conven- 

called  to  form  a  constitu- 
t  would  remedy  the  evils 
led  of,  which  had  now  be- 
Itnning'^ankruptcy,    civil 


war,  and  national  suicide,  were  fear- 
ed to  be  close  at  hand.  This  con- 
vention grew  out  of  a  proposition  of 
Virginia  to  the  other  states.  The 
deliberations  of  this  body  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  people  of  the  several 
states  for  their  acceptance.  Aftei 
many  difficulties,  the  system  of  go- 
vernment offerea  to  the  people  was 
adopted ;  and  in  1789  the  new  con- 
stitution went  into  operation.  Wash- 
ington was  elected  president,  and 
Jonn  Adams  vice-president,  of  the 
United  States;  both  patriots,  who 
had  a  strong  hold  on  the  affections 
of  the  people,  for  their  talents,  pro- 
bity, and  services ;  and  then*  charac- 
ters inspired  a  confidence  throughout 
the  Union,  which  also  spread  to 
many  foreign  powers,  who,  after  re- 
ceiving the  inaugural  address  of 
George  Washington,  were  prompt 
in  making  treaties  with  the  new  re- 
publick.  The  appointments  of  Wash- 
ington were  most  judiciouis;  fljeat 
and  good  men  were  put  into  places 
of  trust  and  importance.  New  life- 
blood  was  infused  into  the  body  poli- 
tick, and  hope  and  confidence  nlled 
every  bosom.  The  wilderness  was 
explored — institutions  of  learning 
grew  up — and  commerce  was  ex- 
tended to  every  sea.  The  great 
publick  ftmctionaries  declared  that 
"  knowledge  and  virtue  were  alone 
the  sure  basib  of  human  happiness, 
and  that  men,  to  act  wisely,  must 
anderstand  their  duties  and  thckr 
rights."  One  difficulty  after  another 
vanished;  and  Washington  retired, 
after  two  presidential  terms  of  four 
years,  leaving  the  country  in  pros- 
perity. 

In  1797,  Mr.  Adams  was  elevated 
to  the  office  of  chief  magistrate. 
France  was  now  in  the  confusion 
following  her  revolution,  and  she 
made  improper  demands  on  our 
country,  and  not  being  so  speedilv 
answered  as  she  instantly  required, 
commence  seizing  American  pro- 
perty on  the  high  sea.  Letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal  were  issued  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  such  was  the  promptitude  of  our 
marine,  that  peace  was  soon  es- 
tablished. The  frontiers  on  the 
west  were  vexed  with  Indian  war- 
fare, and  often  the  arms  of  the  ro- 
publick  were  not  sufficient  to  keep 
these  fearful  foes  at  a  proper  dia- 
tance;  but  at  length  b^im  mncon^^ 
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Wuhio^cn,  m  new  ciif.  wittek  bad 
Wen  deflignAiMi  b  j  WaflUA^oat-ui- 
der  m  U«  of  CongicflB,  m  ccninl  ■- 
tuatioD  ioir  tbe  repreaenutiTc*  of  ibe 
diStnut  itates  ol  cbe  Uaioa. 

In  19&1.  a  gr«ct  chaojge  was  dto- 
dorred  in  the  natioBal  opmiona  of  ibc 
people  of  the  United  StaU&  Xr. 
Jenenon  bad  been  chosen  to  toe- 
ceeil  Mr.  Adama,  and  a  change  of 
men  waa  followed  bjr  a  cbange  of 
meaanreou  Mr.  Jcflenon  was  by 
nature  and  nractice,  a  lover  of  |M*ce, 
and  atniggud  bard  to  mainiain  it  in 
bis  time.  At  this  period,  I^onisiana 
bad  been  ceded  by  Spain  to  France. 
Up  to  this  time,  the  Americans  bad 
used  the  port  of  New  Orleans  as  one 
open  to  toeir  commerce,  which  gave 
tDim  focilities  on  the  western  wa- 
ters. France  ordered  this  port  to 
be  closed.  Some  of  the  American 
statesmen  thought  this  suflident 
cause  of  war,  and  were  in  favour  of 
taking  the  port  by  iiurcc'  of  arm8;j 
while  others  were  for  settling  the! 
whole  dispute  by  n(:::otiatioii.  3Ir. 
Jeff* rson  was  of  the  latt'.r  opiniun, 
and  in  1?03  he  purchnsod  it  for  the 
United  States,  at  the  price  of  nitecn 
millions  of  dollars;  hut  before  this 
purchase,  the  port  of  Now  Orleans 
was  open  to  our  coninierce.  This 
was  a  most  fortunate  bargain,  as  it 
has  proved,  giving  the  country  a 
large  property  for  a  pmall  sum  of 
money,  comparatively  speakinc- 
The  territory  was  ppeedily  taken 
po&session  of.  and  American  entir- 
prise  took  the  place  of  Spani^  h  siug- 
gifihness. 

The  whole  country  rcreivtd  a 
new  impulse,  and  after  a  few  yean*, 
the  mo«t  determined  opposer  of  the 
purchapc  was  silent  on  the  policy  of 
the  measure.  Mr.  Jefferson  purfued 
his  course,  secure  of  the  majority  of 
the  peonlc;  but  an  intclliij^ent  and 
powerful  minority  was  still  a  (gainst 
nini,  and  hi^  course  of  policy."  One 
caiine  of  objection  to  nim  was  his 
supposed  opposition  to  the  navy— for 
soon  after  iiis  comin^^  to  the  chnir, 
the  Bsrbary  powers  showed  a  dis- 
position totakcodvantngeof  our  sup- 
posed wont  of  a  naval  force,  and 
mnde  high  demnnd  of  tribiitc.  A 
portion  of  our  navy  woe  sent  into  tlie 


been  tbeaeoiiigtof  < 
am.  Tliei'  Ind 
01  Ean)|w 
nanT  icuiiiiibb> 
dcred  nierrhanta 
MaditemBcnn,  and 
their  priaoBmllKf  Ind  I 
csttnaiicka  ocpvBuacas  no  ubs 
of  Spain  and  Italy,  ai  aftei^it 
tinM%  had  the  coaool  of  the 
LctanL  Theat  pintea  wmt  m 
tised  by  cor  navy,  that  it ' 
Aam  a  dispoaitawi  far^paacfc  te 
naval  oAess  aoqpaiad  bmb  tpKf 
in  this  war.  Evan  hia  hofinaM  m 
Pope,  acknowledged  tlwt  tha 
repoblick  bad  done  more 
nepresaing  these  pirates  in  a  Ibv 
yiara,  than  all  Europo  bad  eflacid 
for  centuries.  The  furious  Cornir 
was  now  found  to  be  a  less  terrifirk 
foe,  than  had  been  imagined.  Hr 
wanted  that  skill  which  could  not  be 
supplied  by  a  fanatical  braverr. 

Ine  commerce  of  the  United 
Stat'.^  notwithstanding  all  its  en* 
barrassments,  continunl  to  flooriiA 
until  1807,  when  our  difficuldes  com- 
menced uith  France  and  England, 
which  grew  out  of  the  English  ordcn 
in  council,  the  Berlin  and  Milap  de- 
crees, rnd  the  attack  bv  the  Britidi 
ship  Leopard  upon  the  AmericaDiii- 
gate  Ciicsapcake.  This  caused  theso- 
vernmcnt  of  the  United  States  tour 
a  general  embargo.  This  was  a  se- 
vere and  inefficacious  measure^  and 
M^  as  with  difficulty  carried  into  dBsrt. 
One  irritation  followed  another, ontil, 
in  June,lS12,war  was  declared  bj  the 
United  States  against  Great  Bntain. 
A  ^eat  proportion  of  the  popolatian 
on  the  sea  board  were  opposed  lo 
the  war.  and  a  strong  j^rotest  wai 
entered  py  the  minonty  m  oongici* 
against  it. 

The  early  part  of  the  war  was  dir 
astrous  to  the  American  arms.  Ge- 
ne ral  Hull  was  under  the  necessity 
of  surreudering  his  army  to  the 
British.  Almost  at  the  same  tine, 
his  nephe\r,  Captain  HuIL  of  ibe 
navy,  a'.hie.-ed  a  victory  in  the  cap- 
rurc  of  till'  Gurrriera  which  revived 
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nation,  for  they  had 
'ed  that  glory  was 

in  this  contest  at 
led  otherwise. 
WAS  soon  followed 
Ich  equal  gallantry 
iptaifl  Jones,  of  the 
Frolick;  Captain 
I  Macedonian ;  and 
ge  the  Java, 
ateers  were  fitted 
I  property  was  their 
some  very  splendid 
^ht  hy  thcin.  The 
m,  carrying  only 
:  the  command  of 
t,  captured  a  British 

The  war  now  be- 
rious  aspect.  There 

disappointment  on 

if  now  and  then  a 
vas  fought,  the  ad- 
thing  in  respect  of 
f  or  subduing  the 

r  was  now  turnin;^, 
nured  the  British 
e  Erie.  It  was  a 
skill  and  bravery, 
d  by  humanity  and 
Lttle  of  the  Thames 
lis  naval  victory. 
fou4,ht  with  great 
o«ps  under  General 
>  small  share  of  the 
.  Richard  M.  John- 
ndcd  a  regiment  of 
BTS  from  ICeniucky. 
n  and  Coffee  chas- 
idians,  and  preserv- 
Jrom  massacre  and 

e  people  were  now 
1  Brown,  for  under 
>rt  Erie  was  taken, 

Chippewa  fought, 
1  to  the  honour  of 
ns. 

the  city  of  Wash- 
l  in  Auffust,  1814. 
ifying  affair  on  the 
icais,  and  reflected 
3n  ;he  character  of 
capitol  was  burnt, 
:k  buildings,  except 
«,  were  destroyed. 
as  saved  from  de- 
>loquence  of  Doctor 
made  a  feeling  ap- 
nanding  officer,  re- 
nfi  that  if  he  burnt 
>uld  be  ranked  with 


the  Gotha  and  Vandals,  or  with 
Omar,  who  burnt  the  Alexandnaa 
library. 

The  attack  upon  Baltimore  follow- 
ed; Major  Grenerul  Ross  was  idain  in 
this  enterprise,  and  the  British  re- 
treated. 

The  battle,  on  the  25th  of  Decem-v 
ber,  at  New  Orleans,  was  of  a  deci- 
sive character,  but  that  which  fol- 
lowed on  the  8th  of  January,  was 
extraordinary  in  all  its  features.  It 
was  the  glonous  finale  of  the  war  of 
1812,  a  war,  which,  beyond  all  hu- 
man calculation,  aid  immense  ser- 
vice to  our  national  character.  Those 
who  had  prophesied  disaster,  were 
disappointed.  Those  who  had  for 
ever  traduced  the  navy  were  put 
down,  and  all  parties  seemed  to  be 
satisfied  that  they  had  ^ned  some- 
thing, and  all  were  rcgoiced  at  the 
return  of  peace. 

The  war  had  brought  the  nation 
before  the  world ;  and  the  fact  of  hav- 
ing  broken  the  magick  of  British 
supremacy  on  the  ocean,  alone  ex- 
tended our  fame  far  beyond  what 
any  land-fight  could  possibly  have 
produced.  Ages  had  passeo  smce 
they  had  jrielded  to  any  thing  like 
equal  force,  nor  did  they  even  think 
they  ever  should.  It  did  so  happen. 
If  much  misery  was  found  in  the 
train  of  war,  as  misery  always 
walks  m  her  train,  still  much  was 
gained  in  the  way  of  national  honour. 
The  President  of  the  United  States, 
although  not  a  military  chieftain, 
was  a  firm  and  decided  statesman. 
His  state  papers  were  all  written  in 
good  style,  and  appeared  to  the  world 
as  documents  of  great  power.  He 
always  had  the  best  of  the  argument, 
and  the  powers  of  Europe  were  ge- 
nerally on  his  side.  It  is  not  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  nations, 
that  accident  has  done  more  than 
calculation. 

The  war  was  closed  by  a  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  in  December,  1814;  and  our 
nation  immediately  set  about  re- 
viving commerce,  and  encouraging 
the  useful  arts.  The  evils  we  naa 
suffered  from  haWng  all  our  work 
shops  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in 
En^and,  during  this  short  war,  in- 
duced some  of  ino  most  enterprising 
citizens  to  establish  factories  in  many 
parts  of  our  country  Mas«ach\i%ei\A^ 
Rhode  Island,  and  Penna'S'Viaiiva^ 
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took  the  lend,  but  other  atmtm  moq 
followed;  and  such  wee  their  suo- 
cess  iu  getting  machines  to  answer 
all  the  puiposes  intended,  that  it  was 
soon  seen  that  the  fears  that  soom 
reallj  had.  and  others  affected  to 
have,  on  this  subject,  were  entiraijr 
groundless.  It  had  been  contended 
that  it  would  require  a  century  to 
manufacture  machinery  in  the  United 
States  that  could  be  depended  upon. 
In  less  than  seven  years  aAer  the 
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were  visiblsL    Not  only  did  the  ans 
and  sciences  flourish^  hot  iiMliMipia 
war,  some  of  the  best  machinery  that  [  of  charity  and  piety  were  < 


ever  was  put  in  motion,  was  to  be 


found  in  man]^  parts  of  our  country,  ministration.  La  Fayatle  was  iofilid 
""^  '  ^      to  this  country,  and  went  through 

it,  receiving  aU  the  honmirs  that « 
gratefiil  people  could  bestow.  iVt 
was  not  all---to  show  that  nepuUiflks 
are  not alwaysiingTatefuI,  tong^Mi 
gave  him  200,000  dollars,  and  a  gFBtt 
of  land  in  the  Floridaa  wwth       "^ 


The  enterprising  promoters  of  do- 
mestick  manufactures  had  tostru^gle 
with  many  discouragements  at  mst; 
but  perseverance  will  ensure  them 
success,  and  they  will  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  the  coun- 
trv  can  at  all  times  be  independent 
of  other  nations  from  her  own  re- 
sources. 

While  the  United  States  was  at 
war  with  Great  Britain,  the  dey  of 
Algiers  committed  many  acts  of  in- 
solence and  violence  on  the  persons 
and  property  of  An>erican  citizens. 
At  the  termination  of  the  war,  the 
government  had  leisure  to  chastise 
him,  and  lost  no  time  in  sending  a 
squadron  to  the  Mediterranean.  Ste- 
phen Decatur,  with  a  part  of  the 
squadron  intended  for  tnis  station, 
readied  it  first,  and  captured  two  of 
the  enemy's  ships  in  the  most  gallant 
style,  which  struck  terrour  into  the 
heart  of  the  dey.  When  Bninbridge 
arrived  with  his  large  force,  the  bar- 
barians were  dispostrd  to  make  peace 
on  fair  terms.  Tliis  arrangement  he 
afterwards  attempted  to  get  rid  of^ 
but  was  obliged  to  keep  it. 

In  1917,  Mr.  Madison  had  retted 
from  officx",  and  Mr.  Monroe  was 
elcctj-d  president  of  tlie  United  States. 
Mr.  Madison  was  an  able  statesman, 
and  niainged  the  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion with  crreai  ability,  considcrinc 
all  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend 
with.  We  hft<l  to  fight  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth,  without 
any  pti-paration  for  war.  We  had  to 
turn  o'lr  ploughshares  into  swords, 
and  our  pruning-hooks  into  spears. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Monn)e 
was  o'le  of  peace  and  prosperitv. 
The  Floridas  were  ceded  to  the  tj. 
States  by  trea'y,  in  his  administra- 
tion; perhaps  the  most  important 
negotiation  since  the  piml'i^o  of 


had  no 

hadbesoapaUick] 
manhood,  and  had  liUid 
portantomeasdiaB  anyochsr] 
m  the  United  States.    In  his 
nistratwn  tba  whols  wiafthinsry  of 

Kipemment  moved  OB  hannoinoMlK 
every  part  of  tha  eonntry  tta 
marks  ana  the  proola  of 


thronghoiittheiand.   Doriiig  hia  ad- 


naore. 

In  1825,  John  Q.  Adams  was  madi 
president  of  the  United  States.  Ha 
had  been  aecretary  of  stale  undv 
Mr.  Monroe,  and  at  all  times  pos> 
sessed  his  co^ifidence,  consequendy 
there  was  no  change  of  measures^ 
His  inaugural  address  was  filled  with 
respect  for  his  predecessor,  and  bs 
declared  he  should  tread  in  his  psth. 
He  did  so.  His  talents  were  contt- 
dered  of  the  highest  order,  and  his 
education  supenour  to  that  of  any 
other  statesman  in  the  country.  He 
held  his  office  only  one  presidential 
term,  when  he  was  Sficceeded  by 
General  Jackson,  who  had  acquired 
unbounded  popularity  by  his  asto- 
nislnng  defence  of  New  Orleans:  Tlie 
General  is  now  serving  a  second 
term,  and  has  lately  acquired  great 
popularity  among  those  who  Tiava 
heretofore  opposM  him  and  his  poiK 
ticks^  as  well  as  arnong  his  old  frinids» 
by  his  able  exposition  of  thecoos^ 
tutton  of  the  United  States,  in  hii 
proclamation  issued  in  conseaasnct 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  leginaMi 
of  South  Carolina. 


A  SKETCH  OP  THE  HISTORT 
OP  THE  ARTS. 

Thb  arts  and  sciences  are  in  sons 
wav  connected  with  all  (he  powers 
nnif  faculties  of  the  human  mind; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  improve  in  a 
knowlrdge  of  the  former,  without  ea- 
larifing  and  strengthening  the  latisr 
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Popular  and  useful  science  now 
iDcluaei  what  was  once  recondite 
and  mvslcrioue.  What  phi1o8<4)hcrs 
once  looked  grave  upon,  is  nuw 
familiar  fo  children  as  housihold 
words.  It  requires  constant  labour 
to  kt'fft  pace  with  the  knuwlttlge  of 
the  times.  No  hours  shouhl  be  lost 
— time  is  ahort  and  srUnce  lung — the 
day  has  nrrivcd  when  no  narrow 
▼irw  of  thini;s  will  answer. 

To  show  how  necuBsary  the  arts 
and  wicnctp  are,  in  bet  it  ring  th«r 
condition  and  ekvatintr  tlio  mind  of 
man,  we  nriid  only  to  glance  at  the 
oriirin  of  the  arta.  Thoy  had  tlieir 
birth  in  the  early  ages  of  liiue.  The 
first  exertions  of  man  must  have  lu-on 
directrd  to  sustain  liis  \\{t\  to  make 
instruments  to  kill  iraHir:,  to  siiarf 
thi-  hird,  nnd  hook  the  ftslt ;  and  tli«.n 
to  form  thosr  weapon?  ofpolf-tlefenef, 
which  haw  been  common  to  all  na- 
tions that  have  hern  fouiul  in  .•<riv:ige 
life.  The  next  art  the  y  Irarnod,  was 
one  of  necessity  in  a  second  degree — 
to  dnvs  andpn-pnrc  the  <?kiiis  of  the 
animals  tht;v  slew,  for  clothini;  and 
ornBni<.-nt.  ^fhe  next  was  of  o  higher 
onier,  and  requirul  more  nutieiice 
■U(J  incenuity  to  perform — tlie  bark 
of  trreswas  pulhd  apart  and  put  to- 
gether in  new  forms,  without  mucli 
machinery  hut  the  human  hand, 
which  transcemls  all  other  mnchiuts 
that  ever  wen'  created.  Spinning 
and  weaving  f(.»llowcd.  Thcsu  arose 
from  a  love  of  dns.-*,  jilnntrd,  no 
do!]l>t,  in  the  human  mind  for  the 
beM  of  jMiqjosr'^.  The  daini'S  of  lln' 
oast  saw  the  pods  of  the  cotton  plant 
bursting  cnit  with  a  tlowiT  of  snow^' 
whiteness,  and  on  taking  it  into  their 
hands,  they  found  it  delicate  to  the 
touchf  and  susceptible  of  the  most 
wondi-rful  attenuation.  Long  reflec- 
tion, and  repealed  attempts,  at  length 
broueht  it  to  a  thread,  nnd  from  that  to 
•  cloth.  Soit  was  with  the  flax,  which 
fffew  spontaneously  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile;  they 
found  the  fine  hcarl  rcmnininir  when 
the  other  part  had  decayerl,  and, 
twistincr  i'  in  tin  ir  fmcers,  made  from 
it  an  excellent  thread  for  various  pur- 
poses in  household  affairs.  One  ge- 
neration improved  upon  another,  as 
the  mother  instruet».d  the  dangh'rr 
in  successive  acres,  until  nil  werr^  asto- 
nished at  the  decrrw  of  perfection  ti> 
which  the  art  of  making  «lnfh  was 
Drought ;  and  they  then  ascribed  'he 


origin  of  it  to  some  female  divinity. 
The  Egyptians  gave  the  credit  of  the 
invention  to  Isis,  the  Grecians  to  Mi- 
ner\'a,  and  the  Peruvians  to  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  Incas. 

The  progress  of  the  art  of  building 
must  at  first  have  been  slow,  for  in 
the  region  whicli  was  first  inhabitC'd, 
very  substantial  houses  were  not  re- 
(juire<l  iu  shelter  their  inmates.  The 
probable  advancement  was  owing  to 
iiuman  pride  or  religious  feeling. 
The  hiilur  and  furthest  east  arc 
marked  with  pyramids,  built  before 
the  records  winch  are  in  existence 
had  comiiii  need.  The  liaviller, 
Gtorgc  n«.thuni"  Knglish,  counted  in 
Kastern  -Abyssinia  more  than  two 
hundred  intnmids,  from  eighty  to 
one  lumdn  d  and  fifty  and  two  hun- 
dred ft.'i  t  in  liei;:ht,  which  had  pro- 
bably not  bt.en  seen  by  any  Eu- 
ropjan  since  the  days  of  lliahs. 
Tin  se  he  considered  only  as  tiunb- 
slones  to  the  mighty  chad  of  past 
agt:s.  Some  tfiider-heartui  histo- 
rians have  mourned  over  these  vast 
pih  s,  and  imagined  the  tears  and 
groans  of  the  couiiikss  millions  who 
Wire  taskid  in  their  erection.  I  do 
not  join  their  lanu  ntations.  for  it  ap- 
pears to  mo  that  these  massi-s  were 
erected  not  only  to  gratify  pridi.  but 
to  j»romote  jH.'ace.  Thisi-  nations 
were  inelintd  to  cniel  wars ;  and  a 
wis»^  prince  often  engaged  the  minds 
of  his  people  in  F4»me  national  affair, 
as  erecting  a  temple,  building  a  city, 
or  cut  line  a  canal,  to  quiet  the  ri'St- 
less  minds  of  his  subjects.  David 
could  nol  build  a  temple,  for  he  was 
always  at  war ;  but  Solomon  had 
peace  and  leisure,  and  cngag«.Hl  hie 
p«oplein  an  undertaking  which  gra- 
tified their  national  pride. 

In  this  early  peri<xl,  every  one  who 
di<I  any  thine  to  advance  the  arts  was 
jtaid  by  extensive  renown,  and  not 
unfnquently  by  divine  honours.  Thj 
beautiful  fable  of  the  ancients,of  Vul- 
can and  his  wife,  of  his  forcing  thun- 
der bolts  for  his  fathiT  Jove,  was 
probably  nothiuii  more  than  this  : — 
Some  ifiL'enious  sJiiiih.havinL' made 
better  temperrtl  swords,  and  »nore 
curious  shields,  than  hnd  Ixen  in  rse 
before,  receivt-d  for  his  reward  frmn 
his  lirce  lord,  every  honour,  and 
with  them  the  hand  of  his  ipny' 
lovtlv  daughter  in  marria|r*'  ;  »■'• 
tliis  Vulcan  gave  h'  r  as  a  bridal  pr* 
sent  that  wonderful  girdle,  no  €Xv\vv- 
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mu^Y  wrought,  by  this  worker  in  all 
metals,  since  known  in  every  poetick 
legend  as  the  Cestus  of  Venus.  The 
ingenuity  of  the  poet  was  equal  at 
least  to  that  of  the  artist,  and  ne  has 
described  it  in  transcendent 
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**  In  it  livMtrenr  •n  anH  vnrr  timim 
To  win  th«  wiKtt,  and  tin  ooldcM  w«i 
Food  loTC.  Um  (tniki  tow,  the  gar  di 
TtM  kind  dMrit»  the  aiin  rwivinf  Ore, 
P«ruuuiM  apeooh,  and  more  fwrtnaiivt  dgfaa, 
SllaiMa  tkatapaak,  a^  oloqomoa  af  eyai. 

The  story  of  the  forge  of  Yoleaii 
being  under  Mount  Etna  is  dearly 
accounted  for,  by  the  fact  that  erery 
artist  at  that  time  worked  secretlyi  so 
tnat  no  one  should  steal  his  inform- 
ation. The  great  smith  no  doubt 
had  his  shop  in  some  retired  qpot, 
near  th-"  mine  hejvas  drawing  from: 
and  his  athletica  Journeymen  and 
apprentices,  with  their  sinewy  arms 
and  ponderous  blows,  seen  and  heard 
by  wood  cutters  and  shepherds 
through  masses  of  smoke, were  mag- 
nified to  Cyclops  in  their  imagination. 

In  the  ages  oefore  letters  were  in- 
vented, the  arts  unquestionably  had 
mndc  some  cons»idcrabIe  proffress; 
but  they  could  not  have  reacned  a 
very  high  state  of  perfection,  until 
one  gcncrntion  were  possessed  of  the 
signs  by  which  thev  could  c<immu- 
nicate  their  thoutrfits  to  another. 
The  hicroglyphicks  on  Babylonish 
brickB,  are  now  f  jund  to  have  sounds 
attached  to  them,  and  are,  therefore, 
as  much  letters  as  our  own  alphabet, 
80  that  in  the  days  when  the  Pyra- 
mids were  erected,  letters  were 
known.  If  written  language  was 
not  so  copious  then  as  at  the  orcsent 
day,  still  it  was  surely  a  meuiura  of 
communication. 

Passing  from  E^jrpt  to  Greece^  the 
use  of  letters  was  improved,  ana  the 
arts  were  refined,  and  several  of 
them  reached  j^erhaps  th.-ir  highest 
point  of  perfection.  The  architecture 
and  sculpture  of  that  day  have  never 
been  suniassed,  if  eouallcd — it  was 
the  reign  of  taste  ana  genius.  The 
talents  of  the  Greeks  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  fine  arts  alone;— their 
weapons  of  war  were  much  belter 
than  those  of  their  neighbours.  If 
they  did  not  know  how  to  make 
steel,  they  mixed  copper  and  other 
metallick  substances  with  their  iron, 
to  render  it  tougher  than  iron  could 
be  made  alone,  and  the  superiority 
of  their  weapons  was  found  m  every 
war  they  had   with   the  Persians 


KupaaaeiL  No  man  ooold 
oowsely  who  had  taate  wiiBfiwM| 
admire  the  Parthenon  I  and  thanU  |. 
of  Ghieece  had  stamped  itaetf  on  «Miy 
parttde  of  mennnetnred  matter  m  ^ 
Attica.  In  tlie  boeom  of  the  mk 
man  ooold  not  be  a  aavagSL  In  il 
the  progreaa  o£  their  arte,  the  pv^ 
feasors  of  them  dki  homage  m  Ai  * 
poet,  for  they  not  only  made  dM 
semblanoe  of  men  after  the  eonei» 
tk>a  of  Homer,  but  modelled  ttt 
images  of  the  gods  alter  his  desciip* 
tion  oi  them  in  the  Uiad. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  i 
and    letters    were    flourishing 
Greece,  perliapa    previously, 
merce    had    scattered    them 
many  parts  of  the  world.  They  had 
made  great  prosTess  at  Jnusilan^ 
and  among  the  Phcanicians  and  Ti^ 
riana.    Solomon  sent  to  King  w 
ram  for  an  accomplished  artist,  and 
one  was  sent  of  a  nigh  order. 

"  Now  I  have  sent  a  cunning  mtm, 
endowed  wiih  understandings  qfJBli' 
ram  myfather\  the  son  of  a  woman 
of  the  daughter  of  IXtti,  and  his  far 
ther  was  a  man  of  T^re,  skilful  to 
irorA*  in  goldj  ana  in  ^.i/rer,  and  in 
brasSf  in  iron  and  in  stone,  and  in 
timber^  in  jmrple^  in  blue,  and  in 
Jine  linen,  and  in  crimson  :  also  to 
grave  any  manner  of  graring^  and 
to  fnd  out  every  device  rr/iic/i  shall 
be  put  to  him,  with  thy  cunning  mcn^ 
and  with  the  cunnina;  men  if  my 


cunnina; 
lord  David  thyfatherj" 

This  is  not  only  a  proof  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  arts,  but  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  meoha- 
nicks  were  held  by  the  princ<e  of 
those  days.  Here  was  an  ingenkMis 
son  of  a  widow,  extolled  by  oaa 
monarch,  and  received  by  another 
as  a  friend  and  brother.  The  arts, 
in  this  instance,  were  made  sub> 
servient  to  piety,  a^  well  as  to  taste 
and  to  peace. 

The  work  of  Solomon  and  his  art- 
ist,  the  widow's  son,  is  a  prool  that 
the  arts  were  in  a  liich  slate  of  pa- 
fectiun.  If  the  temple  was  cqusl  ia 
wonderful  workmanship  to  the  Par 
thenon,  it  wanteii  sonu^thing  of  the 
classical  taste  of  the  latter.  The 
gorgeous  style  of  Oriental  atUiienca 
was  more  reirarded  by  the  wise  man 
of  Judah  than  by  the  architota  of 
Athens. 

The  Romans  borrowed  their  arts 
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eece ;  they  invented  but  few 
leniBflves,  but  were  content 
lat  their  masters  in  the  arts 
luced  for  them.  If  they  im- 
n  any  iWmg.  it  was  in  the 
e  mcchanic&l  powers,  as  ap- 
the  battering- ram,  and  in  the 
tempering  swords.  Their 
«rere  better  than  those  of  the 
they  Contended  with.  When 
ight  with  the  Gauls,  they 
en  as  brave  as  themselves ; 
swords  of  the  (laiils  were 
ired,  with  a  bad  cutting  edge, 
re  easily  bent  in  fightinj^, 
cndered  them  useless  until 
*e  straightened,  and  for  this 
no  other  method  llian  press- 
I  under  their  feet. 
Greece  was  no  loncrer  free, 
jower  of  Rome  had  ileclined 
totterinj^  towards  a  fall,  then 
'ere  neiJected,  and  the  arts 

0  flourish ; — then  the  stern 
)r8  recarded  no  arts  but 
•f  furious  warfare  ; — food, 
nd  conquest,  were  all  their 
nd  all  they  sought; — in  the 

the  conscript  fathers  they 
vild  beasts  for  amusement. 
e  arts  sunk  the  difi^nity  of 

1  the  courtesies  of  life.     The 
TQfinemont  and  of  seience 

mon* ;  but  brute  force  took 
I  of  government  and  dircct- 
)ursl  of  nations. 
10  and  sciences  were  cnished 
stroyed.  A  choi«en  few  pre- 
lem  most  sacredly,  but  tney 
ted  up  with  superstitions  and 
«; — then,  art  and  mystery 
nonymous  ;  and  numerous 
»re  necessary  to  get  initiated 
r  art  or  science.  The  build- 
istles  and  churches  was  con- 
a  few  only— that  is,  a  few 
rw  the  plan  or  intention  of 
er-builuer.  That  these  were 
workmen,  is  in  evidence 
5  examine  Westminster  Ab- 
ny  of  the  old  churches,  from 
ilia  downward.  They  were 
ton  the  most  desirable  prin- 
In  the  dark  acres,  the  mind 
nflucnce  upon  the  arts,  and 
upon  the  mmd  and  taste.  It 
live  been  quite  impossible  for 
ka  to  have  performed  all  their 
d  ceremonies  of  flagellation 
ing  in  a  fine  Grecian  temple. 
U8t  have  had  deq:)  »olitudes 
\ti  cells  to  have  brought  the 


I  mind  to  such  a  gloomy  didcipime; — 
'  Gothick  gloom  and  grandeur  were 
neci'ssarv  to  bring  the  spirit  to  such 
cloistered  feelings.  The  learned 
men  of  that  day  were  sagacious ;  ihcy 
knew  that  the  mind  of  man,  in  some 
degree,  resembled  the  skin  of  the 
chameleon — it  takes  a  hue  from  ex* 
ternal  matter,  from  li^ht  or  shade. 

There  were  some  bright  spots  on 
the  globe  in  the  ages  of  general  dark- 
ness— some  sweet  motiients  in  the 
passage  of  time.  Arabick  Uterature 
and  science  flourished  in  the  ninth 
century.  The  house  of  wisdom  was 
illumined  with  ten  thousand  lamps 
of  science,  that  were  suspended  to 
imitate  the  clear  skies  and  splendid 
climate  of  Greece,  i|i  the  days  of  her 
orators  and  poets.  The  Arabians 
had  more  enthusiasm,  if  less  taste, 
than  the  teachers  of  the  world  ;  ana 
in  some  arts  and  sciences  they  sur> 
passed  their  masters.  The  first 
clock  that  ever  measured  time  was 
made  for  the  caliph  of  Bagdad.  This 
art,  it  has  been  said,  was  lost  for 
several  centuries.  But  the  succes^jors 
of  that  race  of  men  did  not  forget  the 
discovery  of  an  art  of  a  pernicious 
nature.  The  Arabs  found  out  the 
art  of  distillation,  and  exhibited  alco> 
hoi  tts  a  triumph  of  art,  in  making 
nature  give  up  her  secrets  to  those 
who  severally  interrogated  her ;  and 
every  rude  nation  since  has  kept  pos- 
si'ssion  of  that  secret,  until  it  is  no 
longer  one.  They  have  steeped  their 
senses  in  the  alcohol,  but  found  in 
it  none  of  that  inspiration  which 
breathed  in  the  learning  of  the  age 
and  nation  whose  glories  we  are 
glancing  at. 

Kvenis  that  seem  to  astound  and 
attlict  mankind  at  the  time  thev  oc- 
cur, are  often  made  causes  of  the 
happiest  results.  When  the  Turk 
came  down  upon  Constantinople,  in 
1453,  all  Chnstcndom  tremblra  for 
the  fate  of  the  cross.  The  political 
seer  beheld  in  his  afTrij^hted  visions 
another  Omar  demolishing  thou- 
sands of  Christian  temples,  and  erect- 
ing mosques  in  their  stead,  through- 
out the  world.  But  these  fears  were 
not  well  grounded.  By  this  even* 
the  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  still 
possessed  was  scattered  throughout 
all  Kurope.  The  learned  men,  who 
had  been  dozing  at  the  feet  of  imbe- 
cile tyrants,  and  wasdng:  the  glim- 
mering light  of  their  miimB  u^u  ^ 
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cayed  iaMilDDoua,  were  aow  driven 
■braed  bj  ihe  wreck  of  (he  CMtein 
empir^  and  acquired  new  life  by 
breaihing  freely  Ilia  open  ail  of  Eu- 
rope. Letlera,  it  ia  (rue,  laak  the 
fiiet  places  but  BlleniiaD  to  ihe  arts 
and  acieacaa  aoon  foUowed. 

Ai  thia  criiis  waa  diBcavered  ibe 
moal  imporlnni  an  (hal  die  world 
bis  erer  known,  the    inveniioa  of 

Erinling.  Now  oiiomenred  a  union 
elween  teitera  and  ihearlSitbal  lime 
can  nevei  diaeolve.  Ii  waa  the  bow 
■er  In  the  moral  world,  by  which 
llir  Creator  declared  ihal  Ihe  flooda 
of  ignorance  aball  nsTer  anin 
deluge  mankind.  Thia  was  indeed 
Ihe  arl  ihai  hsnnoniiHl  ihe  world, 
and  placed  wilhin  ihe  gram  of  each 
•pcTBon,  ihe  knowledge  of  all.  for 
ihsir  conlemplalion  and  advamaoe. 
In  a  few  yeai'a  afler  thia  wondefful 
invenlion,  ihe  whole  of  Europe  waa 
well  aupplicd  wllh  booka  of  value  in 
iho  different  lan^a){«i,  and  in  llie 

Now  ihe  enterpriaine:  portion  of 
Europe  aeemed  ahve  with  Iheir  am- 
biiiniia    pur»uile   of    knowledge:— 


■o  long  a  tintr  had  believed  unit 
tlcpl^  now  became  alive  to  poinling, 
arch  I  lecture,  and  all  Ihc  line  ana. 
In  baa  than  half  a  cenlury  nftor  iho 

hnd  diacovered  a  new  world,  and 
VaacodeGaraa  had  found  npaaaagii 
lo  India  by  doublini  the  Cape  uf 
Good  Hope.  Nol  far  ft.im  thi;  tlom 
of  Ihe  flneeulh  ceniury,  ihe  Plnren- 
tlne  mnaee  had  sain«l  an  onvinble 
rsnown  ;  anil  Mirhael  Angelo,  in  the 
pride  of  art  and  acieneo,  had  dt- 
elnrnd  thai  ha  would  place  tiif  Pan- 
theon in  Ihe  hrnvene;  and  iln  size 
of  Ihn  dome  ofSl.  Paler  la  preciaely 
ihni  n(  the  temple  of  ihe  godii. 

All  Ihia  would  not  have  Kivcn  to 
Europe   thia  Continent,  if  another 

mahine  gunpowder.  If  ihe  abori- 
gines bad  hoen  pul  upon  equal 
grounds  with  ihi  *' 

'        'CBDOna, 

la  day,  for  aumcicn 


The  inrention  of  gnnpowds 
aeemed  at  Gni  lo  ilu^Uaa  ihr  eitM- 
minaiion  of  Ibe  humao  raee  ;  but  b 

ErocMD  of  time,  it  boa  bum  found  w 
ave  dimiaiabed  the  effuMion  of  ha- 
man  blood.  Weil  migbi  aAightad 
nationa  have  believed,  when  they 
aaw  the  fire  flash,  the  bural  uf  m- 
fernd  amoke,  hoard  the  thuodcr 
rolL  and  wiiaeased  ihe  hand 
made  by  the  iron  meaaengera  ol 
deaih,  (bel  men  were  aoon  m  ba 
driven  from  ihe  face  of  ihe  eanbl 
but  it  did  not  ao  Um  ool ;  fct  tha 
carnage  of  tha  baitlca  of  Salaiait 
and  Ltftanttk  wen  ihiioa  ■■  bkiodr 
aa thoae  of  Cainp«Rlom,lba  Vm, 
TrafalxBr  and  NsTuino.  Tha  fens 
of  Gchting  hara  chafed  mea  ih* 

of  the  muidui  haa  takaD  off  tbm 
fury  whieli  aeiiM  man  wbo  an 
atniggling  hand  to  hand  m  taotvi 
combat.  The  fight  ia  now  dadU 
by  warlike  ardour,  without  inditidaBl 
vengeance.  The  liroe  ia  pmhablf 
near  at  hand,  when  an  ia  to  proaNd 
iniirh  fatllier  in  the  science  of  d^ 
slrucrion  :— The  diectiverjr  of  firing 
hum  ha  horizontally  will  unque^ 
lionably  make  a  moat  wondetiid 
-1 --  ■—  »ea- fight ;  and  thia  witli 
and  Grivk  fire,  may  aoon 
Invenlion  ia  at  work,  and 
genius  la  revolvmg  upon  migfaly 
niRltera  in  ihe  way  of  warfan,  ai 
well  UB  upon  those  necessary  in  ihu 
eomm  on  business  of  life. 

The  seitlement  of  this  ConliiKni, 
lo  UBo  (he  language  of  a  great  atalef- 
iiian,  "  olTereil  a  world  of  matter  fji 
a  world  of  mind."  It  gave  a  Be" 
spring  to  industry  and  to  the  arU- 
1  hi'  art  of  ship  building  made  more 
rnpid  progreaa,  from  Ihe  voysget  af 
[Columbus  to  iheliitineoul  of  thein- 
vineible  Armada,  (fram  1492  to  1&93, 
nincl,v-aii  veara),  (hnn  it  had  fro-n 
ihe  siege  of  Tioy  up  to  the  dsya  ul 
Cohiinbus.  Cicero  qwakaofa^'P 
of  liny  tuns  baidcn  aa  a  tfleam 

The  science  of  mathematicks  wal 
now  rapidly  gaining  ground  i  and 
men  of  scienre,  who  (ormerlT  only 
mnde  use  of  their  knowledoe  to 
BBlonish  the  ignorant,  now  Mgaa 
to  bring  it  to  praelicat  usea,  in  llw 
arls  of  lile.  In  IGIO,  decimal  aridi- 
melick  waa  discovered,  and  in  four 
years  afterward  a  logaiilhma  mtaiH' 
ranted  (  of  coutae  naviwion  had 
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acquired  an  accuracv  that  it  Iiad  not 
previouMy  possessed. 

At  the  period  of  settling  North 
America,  navigators  were  not  at  a 
loHJi  to  find  theii  course  to  any  point 
on  this  continent.  The  errour  made 
by  the  Dutch  navigator,  who  brought 
out  the  pilgrims,  was  no  duubt  a 
wiiful  one.    He  icnew  better. 

J  will  now  attempt  'to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  arts  m  this  counlrv. 
Ttic  guides  I  have  to  assist  mc  to  do 
this  i.'c  indeed  scanty,  and  an;  scnt- 
lerrd  through  many  volumes,  whtrre 
such  mntters  are  onlv  iiicidiMitally 
iiicniio:ied.  There  is  but  one  statis- 
tieal  wo:-k  extant  that  wns  publir>h- 
cd  in  th;s  rountry  previous  to  the 
revolution,  and  tHis  cannot  be  fully 
rtli'xi  upon.  I  nuian  Douglass's 
History  of  New  Ennhind. 

The  settlers  of  Virginia  brought 
mechanicks  capable  only  of  erect iul' 
a  house  or  small  fort,  or  construct- 
ing a  boat.  The  first  object  of  the 
B4.*(tlf.*rs  was  quite  indefinite;  nnd 
trading  with  the  Indians,  rai-ing 
tobacco  and  corn,  constitutes]  their 
principal  pursuits.  The  niins  of 
Jamestown  discovered  no  marks  of 
advancement  in  arehitorturo.  Tlu-y 
have  trusted  more,  in  every  staire  of 
thvir  growth,  to  agriculture  thun  to 
the  arts. 

The  emigrants  which  came  to 
other  parts  of  this  country,  soon  nf- 
U'T  the  settlement  of  Virginia,  were, 
to  all  intents,  at  first,  a  mt^re  tradiru; 
community,  and  thouirht  but  little 
of  the  arts.  The  mother  country 
furnished  all  articles  they  wantrrl 
at  a  mnch  cheaper  rate  than  they 
could  manufacture  them  here. 

The  settlement  of  the  pilirrims  in 
ir»20,  affonled  no  more  mechanicks 
thfin  were  ahsohitrly  necessary  for 
the  emersencies  of  the  liour :— they 
came  with  no  other  settlefJ  purpfjse 
than  to  worsliin  fiod  in  their  own 
way.  The  first  ouilHinirs  ihey  creel- 
ed at  Pljrnujuth,  exhibited  no  mnrks 
of  taste  m  the  arts.  It  was  reservi^d 
for  those  inTellitrpnt  colonists  who 
settled  the  Province  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  and  who  first  came  to 


sail-makers,  riggers,  calkers  and 
gravers,  block -makers,  &c.  Such 
was  their  enterprise  in  this  art,  that, 
in  lb(>5,  there  were  one  hundreti  ana 
twenty  vessels,  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  tuns,  in  Massachusetts, 
and  twelve  ship.s  of  a  much  larger 
size.  From  this  time,  up  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  revohiiion,  many  vesst'ls 
were  built  for  Knejlish  agents,  in 
Now  F^ngland.  On  ev^  ry  well  situ- 
ated stream  the  business  of  building 
vessels  was  goini;  on.  a.s  the  lumber 
nnd  labour  was  reasonable,  and  a 
vessel  was  soon  reiulv  to  launch  af- 
ter her  ket.l  was  laid.  Th:se  ves- 
sels were  fastened  with  trunni'ls  ol 
wood,  and  much  iri)n  \v;is  not  want- 
ed ;  whatever  wos  required  was 
brought  from  EuLdaiuJ.  The  m(;n 
euizaged  in  ship-building  had  alway:* 
n  powerful  intiufjuce  in  the  sea-jiort 
towns  of  this  c«mniry,  and  they 
were  parlieidatly  forward  in  ilidso 
.<toriny  times  pn-eediag  the  n.  volu- 
tion. Caucuses  wore  fir^'t  hi  Id  by 
ilioni  in  Boston,  and  ilu-y  wire  the 
pioneers  in  every  aet  of  op]>o.sifii)ii. 

The  art  of  prinliiis  was  aliuost 
Cdeval  with  that  of  siiip-buildin::  in 
this  country.  .-V  press  wjis  e^'ta- 
blie?hed  in  li)39,  at  (Cambridge,  near 
K<»st(»n,  and  the  art  ha.s  nev<'r  flag- 
ged since.  Work.-?  of  utility,  such  as 
the  Freeman'sOath,  and  those  open- 
ing or  explainini;  the  dutit-s  of  men 
who  lovetl  liberty,  were  first  issued 
from  this  press,  and  ih^n  works  of 
pie-tv  ond  senlinpnt.  The  history 
o{  ine  jiress  in  this  country,  would 
of  itself  make  a  volume. 

The  next  branch  of  industry  nnd 
th(!  arts,  was  that  of  makiiij;  iron  ; 
the  want  of  w'sieh  was  trreaily  felt. 
In  1<)4.'),  only  fifteen  years  aft.r  the 
settlement  of  Boston,  the  leff'sla- 
turc  crnnted  leave  to  certain  i)eiit  on- 
ers to  build  a  f^rffe  at  Lynn,  wi'f'in 
ten  milusof  Boston.  The  fu'L'e  w'\s 
ereciefl.  nnd<lid  well;  hut  s  ime  tnis- 
undorstatiding  tnkiuL'  place,  it  was 
abandoned.  Tlie  first  iron  vvt 
made  in  the  ci)|onie.«!  was  nt  this 
fonje.  The  same  yar,  the  ."eiieral 
f'ourt   ofTt  re<l    a   bountv.   and    were 


Bo>ton,  to  be  the  founders  of  the  j  williutr  to  trrant  a  mon-'iMlv  f>r 'nnk- 
mechanick  arts  in  this  coimtry. '  ing  irm,  and  did  aeiually  ari»r  pii- 
They  early  began  ship-huildinir,  nnd  ;  ate  3.0(K)  acres  of  luid,  as  mm  i!idiif«>- 
of  course  encourage*!  all  the  nieeha- i  ment  to  estnb|i«jh  a  for^e.^  T!»-w 
nicks  connected  with  this  busines.s,  ■  indeed  wmt  farther,  nnd  ofr-Terl  iMe 
MJch  as  carpenters,  anchor-ma ker.*, ;  extraordinary  erant<^f  ev\\\?'\v.' V':*- 
■miths  of  almost  every  descripf /on  /session   of  ihe  torrWotv  ?ht    v\\fv# 
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nuletf  squue  near  the  forge,  ma  the 
domaina  o£  the  eatablishmeot.  and 
that  the  number  of  theee  exciuaiTe 

f rants  might  be  extended  to  aax. 
Q  1652,  aeven  yeara  after  this 
of&r,  a  forge  waa  set  up  at  Rayn- 
ham,  about  twenty  miles  south  of 
Boston,  which  flourished  for  some 
time.  More  than  sixty  years  after 
tliisperiod,  (171&,)  pig  iron  waa  made 
LQ  Virginia. 

As  early  as  1659,  an  attempt  was 
made  in  Virginia  to  manufacture 
silk.  Ail  act  passed  the  legislature 
of  that  commonwealth  for  encou- 
raging the  manufacture  of  this  ar- 
ticle, with  an  intent  for  making  it  a 
staple  for  export:  but  tobacco  and 
wheat  were  found  more  productive, 
and  took  the  place  of  all  other  com- 
modities. 

In  1703,  the  buFiness  of  making 
silk  was  introduced  into  South  Ca- 
rolina, probably  by  the  Huguenots, 
who  fled  to  this  country  at  the  re- 
vocation of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  and 
it  flourished  for  a  while ;  but  it  hap- 
pened, that  eitfht  years  before  this 
period,  (1695)  rice  was  brought  ihere 
by  a  vessel  from  Madagascar,  the 
master  of  which  distributed  a  bag 
of  rice,  and  instructed  the  people  in 
what  sorts  of  soil  to  sow  it.  The 
crop  was  satisfactory,  and  tliis  and 
indigo  were  the  staple  articles  of  ex- 
port from  that  state,  till  in  a  later 
age,  they  were  superseded  by  cotton. 

In  1769,  Gwraia  made  consider- 
able progress  in  indnufacturing  silk ; 
10,0(X)  pounds  were  brought  that 
year  to  Savannah  for  market.  Other 
crops,  however,  soon  took  the  place 
of  silk. 

After  the  revolutionary  war,  there 
was  a  successful  attempt  to  manu- 
facture silk  in  Connecticut;  and  in 
1792,  a  clergyman's  gown,  and  some 
silk  stockings,  were  manufactured 
m  that  state.  In  many  places  this 
article  of  late  has  been  attended  to; 
and  the  yeomen  of  the  country  are 
planting  mulberry  trees,  in  order  to 
commence  the  cultivation  of  silk  on 
a  large  scale. 

Cotton,  now  the  great  staple  of 
the  south,  was  introduced  into  South 
Carolina  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  Ijj  17R9  it  was  first 
planted  in  Gcorgria.  In  1791,  it  was 
first  exported  from  this  country. — 
The  same  year,  a  cotton  factory  was 
established  at   Rhode   Island,    the 
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In  1830. 613, 185  iMks  WW0  MOt  ftop 
the  UmtBd  StMim,  and  tbi 


w  increaflng  everr  jau: 
Flax  was  not  cmavrntad  tat  domet 


L-_-,_  _^ 


tick  manofactan  until  1719^ 
the  Irish  settlad  LoBdondevrf,  m 
New  Hampshira.     Ther  brant 
with  them  the  fbot-wlieeL  and  be- 

Elhe  liberal  cnltun  of  toe  llax^- 
also  brought  with  them  the 
potato,  wbieh,  until  thi^ 
had  not  been  coltivmted  in  Nev 
Eng^Iand.  •  The  Spaniah  potato  waa 
not  mtroduoed  until  1764.  Soon  aP 
ter  this,  no  inconsiderable  quantity 
of  flax  was  raised;  for  it  waa  a  lom 
time  before  cotton  was  brought  tnm 
the  south  to  New  En^amL  Tba 
shirts  of  our  fathers  were  for  many 
years  made  of  woollen :  one  reaaoi^ 
perhaps,  why  they  had  fewer  cianpa 
than  we  are  subject  to. 

Among  our  early  mannfiictiirei^ 
were  hais  of  an  exodlent  quality, 
which  were  made  for  ezportatio9. 
We  had  plenty  of  beaver  and  otter, 
and  made  them  in  a  most  durable  ! 
manner.  This  article  was  parties-  ' 
larly  searched  for  by  the  custom- 
house officers,  after  the  navigation 
act  went  into  eflfect;  but  the  act 
was  avoided  by  sending  the  hat- 
bodies  to  the  West  India  Islands, 
and  with  them  mcchanicks  as  finish- 
ers, by  which  means  no  inconsider- 
able trade  was  carried  on.  Other 
articles  were  managed  in  the  like 
manner. 

It  is  a  fact  worth  recording,  thtt 
every  attempt  of  the  mother  coun- 
try to  retard  the  growth  of  manu- 
factures in  this  country,  has  event 
uated  in  their  advancement.     The 
first  attack  upon  the  arts,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce  of  thia  coun- 
try, was  the  famous  navigation  act, 
passed  by  the  parliament  in  1651; 
m  less  than  two  years  after  the  be- 
headins:  of  Charles  I.,  and  confirmed 
and  enlarged  by  Charles  II.,  in  1660. 
If  this  act  had[  been  rigidly  carried 
into  effect,  nearly  the  whole  com- 
merce and  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  colonies  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed.   But  its  enactments  were 
avoided,  even  by  the  most  consci- 
entious.    The  custom-houses  were 
not  strict,  for  fear  of  consequences: 
for  every  wise  minister  of  Englaaa 
knew  how  much  the  colonies  were 
taxed  for  carrying  on  the  war  with 
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the  French,  through  the  medium  of 
XhiB  country.  A  ccmury  pnssed 
from  the  time  of  Charles  1 1.,  before 
England  was  so  unwise  as  to  look 
more  strictly  after  the  customs  in 
this  country. 

In  1761,  the  first  of  the  troubles 
commenced,  by  drawini;  too  close  tiie 
cords  of  the  revenue  system.  The  or- 
dmary  methods  were  found  not  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  smu^raliiii:;  uu<l 
the  revenue  officers  in  Mui^saciiusetr^ 
petitioned  the  Supreme  C'ourt  of  thnt 
State  for  writs  ot  assistniice,  a  pro- 
cess which  had  been  known  only  to 
the  star-chamber,  empowering  the 
oMicers  to  break  into  and  cnt^r  any 
dwelling  house,  as  well  as  store,  in 
search  of  ^oods  that  had  not  paid 
duties.  This  was  boldly  rosin  ted, 
and  never  was  grantrd  by  theC'ourt. 

In  1765,  the  sugar  act  was  passe<l. 
In  the  same  year,  came  the  stamp 
act.  Tlie  effect  of  this  was  terrible. 
The  colonies  denounced  it  as  a  death 
blow  to  their  liberties ;  and  it  was  re- 
sisted in  almost  every  city  and  town 
in  America.  The  people  entered  in- 
to agreements  not  to  import  the  ne- 
cessary articles  of  common  u:so  from 
Enelaiid,  and  did  every  thing  they 
could  to  encoura|2[e  domestick manu- 
factures. The  highest  classes  came 
into  these  agreements  most  readily, 
and  much  was  done.  The  class  of 
students  that  graduateri  at  Harvanl 
in  1770,  appeared  in  black  cloth  of 
domestick  manufacture. 

An  impulse  was  thus  given  to  do- 
mestick industry,  and  for  a  while  they 
got  on  by  the  warmth  of  their  patn- 
otism,  yet  the  trial  was  severe.  The 
colonies  sufftTed  less  for  leather  than 
for  any  other  article  ;  for,  having 
sufficient  bark  at  hand,  and  not 
much  skill  being  required  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  article,  they  had  tan- 
ned all  the  hides  prodiic(.>(i  since  the 
first  settlement  of^  the  country. 

The  state  of  some  of  the  arts,  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  was,  in 
many  respects,  at  a  very  low  ebb — 
particularly  in  those  necessary  to  pro- 
pare  OS  for  the  contest.  In  ship-build- 
tfig  we  astonished  our  enemies,  by 
the  size  and  number  of  our  privateers; 
bat  in  many  instances  they  went  to 
■ea  not  halflumished  with  munitions 
of  war,  trusting  to  get  their  supplies 
from  the  enemy;  and  this  they 
often  cfTected.  In  June,  1775.  tlure 
was  not  a  powder-mill  in  'lu<  c;uu- 


try.  This  circumstance  put  in  requi- 
sition the  whole  of  the  science  we 
had  in  chyniistry,  in  order  to  get  at  a 
knowledge  of  making  gunpowder. 
This  it  took  some  time  to  cflect. 

The  first  two  months  that  Wash- 
ington coinmarvded  the  army  at 
('ainbridgt',  there  was  not  sufficient 
nowder  in  ramn  to  last  for  half  an 
liour,  should  he  nave  engaged  the  en- 
emy. His  camp  was  frequently  sup- 
plie<i  with  this  article  from  our  pri- 
vateers, which,  being  commanded 
by  brave  men,  generally  were  suc- 
cessful. At  thai  perioil  we  had  not 
a  sulficient  numbi^r  of  gunsmiths  to 
repair  the  old  small  arms,  which 
had  bc<m  used  against  Indians,  deer, 
and  wild-fowl,  and  now  wanted  u 
little  tinkering  to  meet  the  well  arm- 
ed foe  ;  but  mechanical  ingenuity, 
among  those  who  were  obliged  to 
turn  their  hands  to  almost  every 
thing,  soon  rem^Klied  the  most  alarm- 
ing evils,  and  at  the  battle  of  Trenton, 
clothes  and  provisions  were  more 
wanted  than  arms.  Among  those 
captured,  there  were  many  mechan 
ickir,  and  most  of  them  deserted,  find- 
ing good  encouragement  among  the 
captors.  After  the  conture  of  Bur- 
goyne,  artisans  had  become  more 
plentiful ;  yet  to  the  close  of  the  war 
thi?rc  was  hardly  a  regiinent  that  had 
muskets  of  an  equal  calibre. 

The  country,  at  the  peace  of  1793, 
would  have  rubbofl  along  with  their 
manufactures,  if  a  flood  of  necessa- 
ry articles  had  not  been  poured  in  up- 
on us,  at  much  lowi»r  rates  than  we 
could  afrt)rd  to  make  them  for,  and 
of  a  much  finer  fahrick  than  \*'f>had 
leurneil  to  manufacture.  The  little 
factories,  of  course,  all  fell  to  the 
ground  ;  and  nothing,  but  here  and 
there  a  blacksmith's  shop,  with  a  few 
fulling-mills  and  dressing  shops,  was 
founcL  The  saw.  and  the  corn  mills, 
stood  as  before ;  these  had  been  rie- 
cessary  for  the  very  existence  of  the 
people,  and  they  could  not  be  dispen- 
sed with  on  any  change  of  times.— 
The  atrncultunst  and  the  merchant 
now  hod  the  whole  field,  and  grew 
rich  very  rapidly,  particularly  from 
1793  to  180i),  when  we  had  much  of 
the  carrying  trade  of  Europe,  then 
involved  in  war.  After  1806,  com- 
merce began  to  find  numerous  em- 
barrapsments  from  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  d»;rn'es,  and  the  orders  :n 
council  •  and  th«;ir  embargoes  and 
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e  of  ihing*  'could  tnnofei  h«r 


1 1  and  M  Gnu 


opinioo,  Ihi[ 
luiEhrd  s(  the  aagc^'ion.  The 
of  11^12.  unfonunule  as  ilmighl  bin 
bwn  ilcomed  by  ihoao  whn  appoMd 
it,  waa  niiCQasart  to  an  indqicDdrnce 
in  ntli,  at  well  as  polilicks.  Tbia 
war  led  BORIC  of  our  moit  ngidom 
men  la  deep  reflection  on  lbs  nb- 
jecl  1    Dud  the  remit  wu  to  rniae  a 

Tney  uounted  our  winia,  and  calcu- 
lilsd  liuw  ihcy  might  be  gupplied  st 
home.  TbeyWfiaD  it  ibe  founda- 
'"  —  ■"""  —-■-'--  machinery,  nol 
do  eveti  la  import 
Bchinery  wa»  r 

found  to  answer  every  purpoae.  The 
people  look  hold  in  eameil ;  and  if 

these  esiablishmenta  have  had  thor 
diirk  bmim,  ihi'vhBVe  generally  nir- 
TJvcd  cvBry  difficiiltT.  and  ore  now 
pm'prmus.  Some  nave  complain- 
ed of  lilt  prolfClion   that  has  been 

but  the  merchant  who  now  com- 
plains, will  probably  in  the  end  be 
aalislied  that  it  wofi  a  judicioua  poll 
cy  :  and  the  farmer  i>  alrfady  aatiE 
ficd  that  a  home  market  la  more  cei 
tarn  than  a  foreign  one. 


ihinVi 
^y!ii 


ng  it  woul 
«^en  the 


miry. 


a  yel  V 


rholifiomp  proportion  to  tbe  aen- 
ciilmral  inlcroiii.  The  best  political 
omnoniistB  agree  in  thit  that  one 
nilTidred  agiiciilturnl  faoiilies  ought 
to  Bup^Kirt  wilh  food  Buity-six  fami- 
lie^  viK. :  1  prieat,  2  lawyeta,  4 
medical  men,  4  achoolmnalera,  6 
tailors,  8  enrpcntera,  G  amiths,  3 
braziers,  2  CDlimel-inakera,  14  manu- 
factnrers,  and  12  tradem,  including 
clprka.  In  England,  there  are  dou- 
ble thai  proponion,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  cause  of  the  frequent 
difBcullics  in  the  manufacturing  ci- 
■  'ee.  becauat-  there  is  nol  food  enough 
_i  "he  eoimtry  for  the  support  of  the 
whole-  and  when  the  mechanick  is 


QUI  of  LJilJjj—l.tB  hM— i^. 
dneiha  naMBMalaft. 
Other  MdM  «f  Eunv*  IM  m- 
lu  vm  aria   and  acanCMk 


comuiu  VM  Ata  aiiQ  acHBic 
■ad  uoSan  at  dial  stminh, 
ibeas  liiiMa  of  pwce,  to  baud 


policy,  ta  ateaiag  htr  ndqNHdMMi 
InlinmaT  linM^  iba  auMMily  tt 
nationa  waa  MtiituMd  in  am  qaaa- 
tity  of  the  preehina  maUB  Aarndi 
command,  or  dM  floeka  and  hMdi 
they  poiaciaad ;  bnt  mt  tba  WMMl 
day.  the  pioapsriv  ^Dd  TOWh  i(  • 

of  iron  ib«y  nae  ;H|<  >*  *  np*****'** 
tiTeof  thacanlen'™^— drftfcaM- 
lent  of  ihar  indnitiT. 

In  England  ihoie  an  SIB  teSMM 
in  blaat,  which  uakaKMUOOOmarf 
pig  iron;  which  nredDsaa  SI§JHt 
tuna  of  hu-  iron :  tbont  inUM  !<■* 
of  (bia  ia  eipofud,  sod  il)«  liahntu 

396,000  tnna,  ia  wngvht  =-  •*- 

iry.    llila   ■■  tndocd  i 


._._ 300,000 

diRerml  kinds  of  iron ;  aboat 
half  of  this  ia  imporlBd,   and  tba 
other  half  made  in  this  country.  Of 
fair  opportnnitj  lor 


.     .  .,  roads,  fence* 

&c,,  vill  continue  iha  incm*e  c* 
the  demand,  as  the  populitian  in- 
croasps.  A  fsw  years  ago,  we  were 
not  apprised  of  the  eileni  of  our 
own  ininpB,  in  the  niuner'ius  daaaea 
of  minerals.  The  enlerpriae  and  aci- 
ence  of  the  nge  has  made  Plutu 

SVC  up  bis  burici  tieasiirc    0/  lbs 
ny-threc  metals  known  noi*  U 

the  arlial  and  the  ehymist, 

Iry  tumishes  more  than  or 

(he  number,  and  the  moat 

of  them— iron,  lead,  copper,  At,  ic 

"  "a's 


is  producing  si 


Ihec 


.  the  Ti 


I 


e  half  of 


iie  of  human  life.  Steam- 
rail-rnadf  have  dimiiiiah- 
■nd  ahorlened  time,  aiid 
)  10  rrowd  tho  labour*  ol 
lo  the  compass  of  a  daTi 
now  just  begun  the  mardi 
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nremcnt  in  the  arts,  and  are 
g  acquainted  with  the  laws 
B,  ana  the  riches  of  the  earth. 
more  thai  eightyr  years  ago, 
esmen  and  political  econo- 
w,  or  thought  they  saw,  an 
lent  to  the  growth  of  the 
particularly  the  northern 
'  it,  in  the  scarcity  of  fuel, 
islative  aid  was  invoked  to 
le  yeomen  plant  trees,  to 
the  evil.  Others,  less  timid, 
ted  the  discovery  of  coal; 
were  thought  too  credulous. 
ve  in  a  world  of  mutations, 
;r  changing  opinions.  It 
short  of  six  hundred  years 
>al  was  first  introduced  as 
Edward  the  First,  prohibited 
)f  it  in  London,  from  the  be- 
the  smoke  filled  the  air  with 
:ia]  vapours  *,  when  at  the  pre- 
the  same  t*moke  is  consider- 
estroying  the  pestilence. — 
lechanicKs  are  apprehensive 
mr  saving  machines  are  to  be 
niury  to  the  mass  of  labour- 
I  think  that  we  have  noth- 
3r  from  this  quarter.  In  the 
i,  Mr.  Hargrave,  in  England, 
I  the  first  spinning-jcnny, 
B8  teved  countless  millions 
ition  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  am 
learn,  has  not  diminished 
)  of  labour,  the  only  change 
the  duties  of  the  workmen. 
ST  the  operatives  may  have 
ui  England,  cannot  affect 
this  country,  while  there  is 
upply  of  land  for  the  agri- 
;  nor  can  we  tremble  at 
ber  of  steam  engines,  con- 
is  consumers  of  mel.  as  the 
in  England,  seeing  there  are 
*  them  at  work  in  the  Uni- 
edom.  Our  water  power, 
r  over  the  land  at  conveni- 
Dces,  precludes  the  necessity 
plying  these  engines  in  this 
to  any  great  extent. 
lures  a  long  time  to  bring 
or  science  to  a  degree  of 
a  ;  and  although  we  began 
reater  share  of  mtelligerice, 
e  liberal  means,  than  other 
liave  done,  still  we  have  not 
d  to  the  arts  a  suf!icient 
of  years,  to  do  ourselves 
I  citizens ;  but  every  annual 
n  of  manufactures  shows 
od  it  increasing  its  pov.'cr 
tier,  and  that  science  is  sun- 


plying  for  us  what  Ions  experience 
had  taught  others,  ^o  people  on 
earth  have  so  much  inventive  genius 
at  work,  as  we  have,  considenng  the 
number  of  those  engaged  in  the  ana. 
Mind  is  broueht  in  collision  i^nth 
mind,  and  sparks  of  celestial  fire  are 
constantly  flying  abroad.  The  pa- 
tent office,  although  containing  (<ome 
rubbish,  as  might  be  expected,  is  an 
unquestionable  proof,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  a  distinguished  foreigner, 
of  "  a  deep  thinking  people." 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  AMERI 
CAN  LITERAIURE. 
Amebican  LiTxaATvas  seems  to  be 
but  imperfectly  understood  abroad- 
but  when  the  subject  is  fully  exam- 
ined it  will  be  found  that  there  hure 
been  many  excellent  writers  in  tnis 
country  on  many  subjects  of  deep  in- 
terest to  the  community.  Litera- 
ture had  been  cherished  in  Eng- 
land for  the  best  part  of  a  century 
before  the  American  colonies  were 
planted,  or  before  they  arrived  to 
any  consideration,  and  the  planters 
had  no  small  share  of  it,  especially 
that  part  of  learning  which  related 
to  theology  and  bibfical  criticism. — 
The  puntan  divines  were  deeply 
read  in  the  humanities,  and  when  the 
yoke  of  Rome  was  thrown  off,  they 
prepared  themselves  to  defend  their 
o|)inions  with  all  the  learnini?  of  the 
East.  When  these  men,  and  those 
under  their  clerical  guidance,  came 
to  this  country,  they  brought  all  the 
books  necessary  to  defend  them- 
selves, and  the  faith  they  professed, 
and  instruct  succeeding  generations. 
Those  who  did  come  to  this  new  world 
for  conscience's  sake,  were  among 
the  most  enterprising  men  of  the  mo- 
ther country.  In  1606,  the  Virginia 
settlement  began.  The  next  was 
conimenred  by  the  Dutch,  on  Hud- 
son's river.  Smith,  the  leader  of  the 
Virginian  colony,  was  a  man  of  high 
acquirements  and  accomplishments. 
He  wrote  a  minute  account  of  all  ho 
saw  and  examined,  and  of  course 
must  be  considered  as  having  com- 
menced the  literature  of  the  country. 
He  published,  in  1608,  his  sixth  voy- 
age to  Virginia ;  six  years  after- 
wardi?,  his  first  voyage  to  New-Eng- 
land ;  and  the  next  year,  his  second 
voyage  to  the  same  place;  and  in 
1617,  a  description  of  the  country 
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ThiTW  were  m  addiiiua  lo  woiiu  Im 
hia  previoiul V  publidied  of  iiat  ad- 
ventures in  otacr  countneiL 

Amoaff  the  pilyimii  who  cum  lo 
P>)'»iouin  in  him,  there  if«ra  many 
nicn  uf  liUTary  infonuuiao.  The 
vr'oerable  Brewster,  and  hie  friend 
C«r«-er,  were  both  well  edncaied,  and 
the  p:iliuc«l  compact  drawn  up  be- 
fore iheeepilgrime  landedfissafficient 
[trooi  of  tbeir  inteUigcnoe ;  and  the 
correepondence  thiit  little  band  had 
w:th  the  eeitlrre  of  New  Aiusterdam, 
only  Heven  >'carf  after  they  had  taken 
poi»csiiion  of  New  Eriglan:!,  is  cor- 
roborative of  the  fact.  The  letten 
from  GtovemourWinslow  to  the  gov- 
srnuur  ot  Xt.w  Amsterdam  are  writ- 
ten with  acutciiejrs  and  elegance. — 
Several  of  hit  productions  have  come 
down  to  us  and  are  much  esteeuMxi 
at  the  prefiC!it  time.  One  of  his 
woHis  lit  called  Ooad  JVeaw  ^vm 
New  England. 

Th-j  c5lony  established  br  Win- 
throp,  and  jthrrre,  in  MassacnusettSi 
in  itjO,  contained  several  ver]|r  learn- 
ed men,  bo'ii  in  law  and  divinity. — 
Wjiiihrop  \va-  an  iritelha  nt  lawyer. 
He  k';iit  a  jonr.Kfl  oi'  his  proceedings, 
and  nt/iod  all  ih  j  reniurkable  events 
ah  ih(;y  liapp-  n?d.  Tliis  work,  after 
a  vari.;l/ol  lorlunes,  lias  been  given 
to  thu  pai^lick,  m.nrly  or  quite  com- 
plete. Parts  of  the  manuscript  had 
\)f*iin  lost,  whi'rh  a  few  years  since 
wtre  accidenTilly  found. 

Harvard  C'jllcjyrc  was  established 
in  1636,  and  soon  afterwards  a  print- 
irig  press  was  s^'.t  up  in  Cambridge. 
From  ihis  pres?  waned  many  valua- 
ble works.  Tiic  tir«t  book  printed 
wai*  tlifi  Freeman's  Call ;  soon  af- 
ter this,  an  almanack  ;  and  the  first 
poliiif.al  pamphlet  was  "The  Chris- 
tian Commoiiweal'h,*'  written  by 
Elliot,  tiu  o}M)!fte  to  the  IndiarUf  who 
soon  I  ftiTwardrt  learniul  the  lan- 
ifuneo  of  thp  a'loriq^ines,  and  trans- 
latj'!  ;iie  Bible  into  their  vernacular 
tong'ie,  wiiii  pircels  of  several  other 
boo';a  for  i  eligi<ius  instruction.  This 
t^an^lation  of  the  Bible  mast  have 
been  r.  work  of  prodigious  labour. — 
There  ire  a  firw  copies  of  it  now  ex- 
tant, and  these  arc  indeed  great  cu- 
riopitiofl,  f.»r  the  very  race  it  was 
meant  to  iiiRtrur.t  have  vanished 
from  thi?  face  of  t!ie  earth. 

Hooker,  a  divine  who  came  to 
Boston,  wrote  many  sermons,  and 
a  vtork  on  church  discioline ;  and  at 
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of 
Noycib  Ui  fiMBdi 
liBSMnaf 
Soaw  of 
the 

Mr. 
necaphyncal 
inersltte  0^  As 
Emgiamdt    Im 
Englamdw  JBrvwuv/* 
''Am,  cnfoMlisn  af  A< 
VuUm  VtrgimM."    ni* 
•aid  to  abcMod  m  tfas 
the  hearty  and  has 
many  who  have 
lystaof  the 
8»na.    Whea 
•ident  Oakea  dalhnmd  a 
Latin,  on  hia 
had  two  aoos,  who  wan  I 
ed  edioursL 

One  of  the  beet 
day,  was  Nathanifll  Waid. 
not  only  a  man  of  venatfl  ^ 
but  he  nad  laboorad  in  asvenl  ^ 
fessions,  certainly  in  law  and  £ni* 
ity.  He  wielded  the  pen  of  an  ae* 
corapUshed  satirist.  He' wrote  "fki 
simple  cobbler  qJ  Kgawam^*  Hal 
was  a  satire  upon  Ihe  enemies  ol 
Charles  I.,  and  was  full  of  canstkitT 
and  wit.  He  also  wrote  the  "JBb^r 
qfthelAbertieM."  This  is  a  aingibr 
work,  and  perhaps  contains  mon 
germs  of  the  true  and  fundamental 
doctrines  of  liberty  and  law,  than 
any  work  of  its  sue  in  the  worii 
There  is  not  a  feature  of  all  oar 
State  and  of  our  federal  oonstita- 
tions,  but  may  be  foimd  m  iki 
"  Body  of  the  LibeHies." 

Peter  Buckeley  wrote  Latin  poet- 
ry ;  some  scraps  hare  been  pn* 
served.  He  wrote  and  poblisbed  a 
celebrated  theological  work,  entitlei 
"  7%e  Covenant  qfOrace  optiud.** 

Ezekiel  Rogm  a  clergyman  d 
Rowley,  preached  the  election  mt 
mon  in  1643.  This  production  wai 
a  moat  direct  promulgation  of  di- 
mocracy,  as  he  advocated  rotation  ii 
office,  and  urged  the  impioiffisCyoC 
choosing  a  govemotir  for  a  seeond 
term.  The  people  were  then  top 
wise  to  follow  such  advice;  bat  it 
shows  how  much  the  wiiole  nitti 
were  inclined  to  democrecy,thaf  sack 
a  sermon  should  have  been  tolerated. 

One    of   the    most    voluminous 
writera  of  that  day,  was  John  Oo/i' 
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y  on  subjects  of  divinity 
government.  A  cata- 
8  works  are  ^iven,  merely 
w  indefatigable  the  found- 
iepublick  were  in  all  their 
nlighiening  the  minds  of 
s:  "God's  Promise  to 
tion,  an  election  sermon, 
fetter  in  answer  to  objec- 
s  against  the  New  Eng- 
ches,  with  the  questions 
0  such  as  aic  admitted  to 
llowahip,  IWl;  The  Wav 
;  God's  imrrcy  mixed  with 
;  an  Abstract  of  the  Laws 
iglnnd,  1641,  and  a  second 
5;'*  this  abstract  of  such 
!  Jows,  as  were  supposed 
»erpeiiial  obligation,  was 
in  1636,  when"  Vane  wa.s 
though  it  was  never  ac- 
is  preserved  in  volume  5, 
rical  collections  of  M assa- 
'*the  Church's  Resurrec- 
e  finh  and  sixth  verses  of 
XX.  1642  a  Modest  and 
ircr  to  Mr.  Ball's  discourse 
us  of  Prayer ;  Exposition 
onxvi.  ;  the  True  Consti- 
j>articular  visible  church, 
Ccys  of  the  Kingdom  of 
nd  power  thereof,  1644; 
le  of  the  Church,  to  which 
ixi  the  Keys  of  the  King- 
aaven;  the  Covenant  of 
)  Grace  most  sweetly  un- 
hich  is  added,  a  profession 
f  Mr.  Davenport,  1645— 
1671;  the  Way  of  the 
f  Christ  in  New  England, 
'  of  Che  Churches  walking 
r  equality,  <&c. ;  the  pour- 
le  Seven  Vials ;  the  Con- 
•nceming  liberty  of  Con- 
y  stated,  1646 ;  a  Treatise, 
.at  the  Sinsing  of  Psalms 
Gospel  Ordinance^  1647  ; 
is  and  Ends  of  the  Bap- 
Children  of  the  Faithful, 
Iter  to  Mr.  Williams;  the 
net  washed,  and  made 
:he  Blood  of  the  Lamb, 
J88ed  and  discharged  of 
ne«fl  hv  Just  Deiencc^  in 
tfr.  Williams,  to  which  is 
ply  to  Mr.  Williams,  an- 
r.  Cotton's  letter,  1647; 
propounded  to  him  by  the 
iers,  with  hio  answer  to 
ya ;  the  Way  of  Congre- 
tiurchcs  cleared  in  two 
ainet  Mr.  Baylie  and  Mr. 
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Rutherford,  UvlS ;  of  the  Uo'incss  of 
Church  Members,  proving  tnat  visi- 
ble saints  arc  the  matter  of  the 
church,  1650;  Christ  the  fountain  of 
Life,  1651;  a  brief  exposition  of  Elc- 
clesiastes,  1654;  his  censure  ri  the 
way  of  Mr.  Hanibilen  of  Kent,  1656 ; 
Sermons  on  the  first  epistle  of  John, 
folio  ;  a  Discours.^  on  things  mdifler- 
ent,  proving,  that  no  church  goyern- 
ours  have  power  to  impose  mdiffer- 
ent  things  upon  the  consciences  of 
num ;  Exposition  of  Canticles  ;  Milk 
for  Babe.s ;  a  Catechism  ;  Meat  for 
Strong  Men ;  a  Discourse  about  civil 

fovernment  in  a  plantation,  whose 
esiijn  is  religion."  The  foregoing 
works  were  probably  all  printca  at 
the  Cambridge  press.  We  nad  made 
a  catalogue  of  the  works  of  this  dis- 
tingiiishei,  early  writer,  but  after 
considerable  research,  found  one  far 
better  made  at  our  nnnd8,  bv  that 
learned,  pious,  and  indefatigable  bio- 
grapher, Uoclor  Allen.  Eveiy  scho- 
lar in  that  age  wrote  poetry ;  for 
they  called  all  their  ijroductions 
poetry,  that  had  been  twis.cd  out  of 
the  ordinary  coniiexion  of  common 
prose;— but  at  this  period^  they  had 
no  good  models  of  English  versifi- 
cation, but  Spenser ;  and  they  did 
not  relish  his  use  of  dntiquated 
words:  however,  there  were  some 
who  had  the  soul  of  poetry  in  them. 
Anne  BradstrtPt,  who  wrote  a  vo- 
lume of  poems,  which  were  printed 
as  early  as  1642,  was  formed  by  na- 
ture for  a  poet.  She  was  the  wife 
and  daughter  of  a  govemour,  and 
was  well  educated.  Her  works  were 
historical,  metanhysical,  and  pious ; 
she  was  as  mucn  praised  in  that  day 
as  any  of  the  favourites  of  the  muses 
are  in  our  times  by  kind  friends :  and 
she  had  no  fear  of  cri ticks,  for  all  the 
satire  was  reserved  for  polemick  di- 
vinity in  that  day. 

Hooker,  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try with  Cotton  and  Stone,  was  a 
distinguished  writer,  whose  works 
made  up  a  part  of  the  literature  of 
that  age.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
church  discipline,  and  published  a 
volume  of  sermons. 

John  Norton  was  one  of  the  groat 
scholars  of  that  early  time ;  he  wrote 
a  Latin  book  in  answer  to  certain 
questions  put  to  him  by  the  divines  of 
Zealand,  and  manjr  otlier  works  up- 
on theological  subjects,  taking  rank 
with  Cotton  and  others  of  his  schooU 
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aadoo  manimji 

Icraiood.  He 
kMMMd  lo  bim,  how  lo  ankc  the 

them,  bo<li  ipiritoalaod  lOBponL  ^ 
WifltluDpi  pivcnMNir  of  CoflBccO' 
eat,  wa*  aoD  of  the  diief 
of  MiMichmctm,  aod  m 
nmn ;  be  wae  a  philoooohcr. 
RcMer  William%  wdo  % 
founder  of  Rhode  Idand, 
more  leoroinf  thao  he  hmiendkiSar 
in  those  dmya,  a*  his  creed  was  ob- 
jectionable to  man  t;  some  of  his  po- 
etry, aod  his  ▼ocabolary  of  the  Indi- 
an language,  have  come  to  Iig|it  of 
late  years,  which  piaee  liira  ttnoof 
the  best  bred  scholars  of  that  aga— 
lie  is  the  fiMher  of  toleration  in  this 
country,  which  is  praise  enoagh  tar 
one  man.  * 

Amoni^f  the  most  gifted  minds  of 
early  times  was  tnat  of  Ann  Hutch- 
insfin,  the  wife  of  a  respectable  rep- 
ref^'ntatire  in  the  legislature  from 
Boflton.  Shi)  was  metaphysical  and 
eloouent — she  admired  Cotton,  and 
he  had  a  great  respect,  as  a  man  of 
inirllect  must  always  have,  for  a  wo- 
man of  such  commanding  talents. — 
She  had  meetings  of  women,  and 
broached  what  the  lords  of  creation 
thouglit  new  doctrines.  There  was 
a  little  touch  of  what  is  now  cali«l 
•Swedenborgianism  in  her  creed, 
for  she  asserted  "  that  believers  are 
personally  united  with  the  spirit  of 
God ;"  and  perhaps  she  assumed  a 
deeper  look  into  tuturity  than  most 
orhrr  women.  All  this  was  harmless 
enoiic^h,  but  not  so  for  the  grave  di- 
vines of  her  time.  They  called  a 
synod  in  1637,  the  first  ever  called  in 
Atnt^rica.This  convention  condemned 
rijfliiy-two  of  her  erroneous  opinions; 
aiid  the  poor  woman,  for  thinking 
dffepor,  and  reasoning  probably  bet- 
ter, than  her  judi^os,  was  banished 
ttim\  Mnssfichunotts.  She  was  a 
tine  sniritiul  woman,  and  ought  to 
have  been  mado  a  teacher  m  the 
rhurches,  instead  of  receiving  a  de- 
cree of  bnni«4hm(Mit.  She  went  to 
Rhi)du  Island,  "  the  asylum  of  here- 
tics," the  hiffhv^t  Ruloffy  that  over  was 
pronounced  on  any  State.  She  lived 
thoro  a  few  years,  when  her  husband 
died,  and  she  removed  to  Now  York. 
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thatof  TaisaBdmdr;' 
m  the  iMxtgcMnimi  I 
the  tea  lefMoii of  Dr. 

ThefiratHafBdj 
rica,  was  ftom  die  pea  of  _ 
Coleman,  while  bs  was  a  airfaf  ia 
Hanraid  CoUegs^  entitled  Goataiw 
Vasa,  aod  was  enscted  at  Hanraid 
College  at  a  re^ar  commenoeraeiiL 
He  studied  divinity,  and  was  seftlsd 
at  Boston.  He  was  eloquent  uid 
affectionate,  and  was  cidlal  upon  to 
pronounce  the  eulogies  of  most  of 
the  great  men,  who  died  in  his  time 
From  bis  sermons,  more  than  a  him 
dred  in  number.many  facts  haTebesi 
taken  for  the  oiogrsphies  of  the  "il- 
lustrious men  who  were  his  prede* 
cessors." 

Others  were  also  distinguished  as 
scholars,  divines,  anfi  philosopheit; 
but  none  more  so  than  the  Mathcn^ 
father  and  son.  Increase,  the  elder, 
vras  president  of  Hanrard  College 
was  an  agent  for  the  colony  in  E^^ 
land,  and  wrote  a  great  manyexod- 
lent  works.  He  was  one  of  tbt 
chief  labourers  in  the  literary  tdne* 
yard;  and  as  such,  was  suipasMJ 
only  by  his  son  Cotton,  the  greattft 
prodigy  of  learning,  of  this,  or  rf 
almost  any  other  age  or  cooatiy- 
Cotton  Mather  was  Bom  in  1663;  tl 
which  time  the  whole  ooimtry  wti 
new,  and  the  views  eyen  of  tbt 
statesman  and  divine  extended  Int 
little  beyond  the  plantation,  as  a  re- 
ligious community,  and  before  rnaoT 
had  looked  forward  to  the  crown 
and  power  of  the  Colonies.  Cott0B 
Mather  was  the  most  Yolimiiioai 
writer  that  ever  appeared  in  thbeoof 
try.    The  number  of  his 
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;  to  one  of  his  biographen, 
ted  to  383 ;  miny  of  them  of 
iiM<:wze.  The  3IagiiaUa  is 
e  DOW  most  often  read.  It 
IS  a  great  ponion  of  histori- 
ter,  and  often  serves  for  data 
le  who  most  Tiolcnlly  abuse 
hor  and  his  writings.  A  deep 
a^Dst  him,  was  lixcd  in  the 
)7inaDy,  at  the  course  pursued 
.ffair  of  witclicraft  in  169'^  and 
18.  Mather  was  deceived,  for 
Id  not  have  intended  to  do 

and  has  only  the  sin  to  an- 
>r  which  lies  at  the  door  of 
now-a-davs,  ^^  of  forgetting, 
r  zeal  to  do  good^  the  tiecesti- 
Tiimining  the  nuans  they  lue 
'  their  purpose" 
lobert  Calef,  wc  owe  much  ; 

opposed  to  Mather's  course^ 
me  out  boldly  against  it.  Hia 
re  clearly  stated,  and  his  rca- 
siriy  given.  The  common 
>f  the  people  was  awakened, 
3  whole  delusion  vanished,  but 
hout  a  struffgle  on  the  part  of 
.thors,  and  tneir  friends, 
lael  Wigglesworth,  was  cop- 
ary  with  Cotton  Mather,  but 
ior. — He  was  an  invalid  most 
days,  and  his  mind  naturally 
on  solemn  subjects.  As  was 
x>mmon  at  that  time,  he  acted 
double  cafiacity  of  divine  and 
an  to  his  fTock.  He  was,  for 
years,  confined  to  his  house, 
sre  he  sought  to  do  good  by 
ttry.  He  published  a  poem, 
the  Day  of  Doom  ;  it  was  a 
J  description  of  the  great  and 
day  of  judgement.  Ho  also 
edf  a  discourse  on  eternity, 
veral  other  short  labours  upon 
emn  subjects  of  a  change  of 
Wigglesworth  was  a  poet 
trdinary  genius,  and  of  exton- 
luircments.  His  descendants, 
to  this  day,  have,  in  every 
lion,  been  distinguished  for 

aud  learning.  There  is  a 
leling  in  tiis  Day  of  Doom, 
jnly  wants  the  skill  of  mo- 
TBc,  to  make  greatly  efTectivp. 
no  thoughts,  wrought  up  by 
r  Moore,  would  bo  admirod. 
5rst  cnitnry  of  Xuw  Enuiand 

was  clopjng  jih  the  Mutlu-rs 
iwi;  t')  tiiM  t'Mib.  Tli'^  srlio- 
V  i'l  li*".'  harl  }j;v;i  "'lij«-rit»  d  u' 
;l  r.'o!!.  7.-,  and  all  O.u^  t^uiu-a- 
(1  litJ.Taii  sf'c.n-  d  to  consider  I 


this  their  native  land,  which  had  not 
been  the  case  for  a  great  part  of  the 
fiiSt  century.  Connecticut  now  put 
in  her  claims  for  distinction.  She 
had  commenced  a  college,  and  could 
already  boast  of  many  intelligenC 
men  in  every  walk  of  life.  Good 
Dean  Berkeley,  and  othefs,  had  been 
roused  by  the  refutation  the  colonies 
had  acquired,  in  their  short  existence, 
and  were  desirous  of  having  a  share 
in  the  literature  of  the  country.— 
Berkeley  foresaw  the  coming  g^lories 
of  this  country  ;  and  thoucrh  it  waa 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  for  him  to 
realize  his  anticipations,  yet  his  vis- 
ions were  prophetick.  What  he  wait- 
ed for  and  expected  in  his  day, 
came  in  due  time,  even  in  less  than 
a  century.  He  is  not  less  a  seer  that 
foretells  events,  because  he  cannot 
answer  for  times ;  things  are  often 
disclosed  when  the  hour  of  their  ad- 
vent is  hidden,  notwithstanding  this : 
the  little  poem  by  the  Dean  upon  this 
country  nas  been  and  still  ia  consi- 
dered a  sort  of  prophecy. 

When  William  and  Mary  came  to 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  a  new 
charter  was  given  to  Massacnusetts, 
and  war  and  conquest,  in  some  mea- 
sure, took  the  place  of  religious  dis- 
cussions. Sir  William  Phipps  brought 
out  lawyers  with  him,  and  some 
new  books,  which  had  an  effect  on 
the  taste  of  the  times.  Publick 
schools  were  now  cherished ;  com- 
merce was  engaged  in;  and  the 
whole  people  began  to  belicTe  that 
they  were  destined  for  something 
more  than  a  mere  plantation  for  re- 
ligious purposes.  The  people  began 
to  think  that  the  press  was  intended 
for  more  than  an  instrument  to 
make  numerous  copies  of  a  book, 
and  held  it  in  the  light  of  a  security 
for  the  liberties  they  possessed.— 
Book  printing  had  been  known  in 
Hoston  for  many  years  before  a 
newspaper  was  established.  In  1636 
books  were  printed,  but  it  was  not 
until  1704  that  a  newspaper  was  es- 
tablished. In  1686  there  was  a  press 
set  up  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  seven 
years  afterwards  in  Now  York — but 
pamphlet  printing  constituted  the 
most  of  the  lusiness.  The  clergy 
were  tlie  great  patrons  of  the  press 
for  the  first  century. 

The  Xcws  liftter  was  published 
at  Boston  in  1704,  and  cotiVimiod  foi 
the  space  of  seventy -two  ycaxa^  vnv- 
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IB  after  the  commiwwwnwnt  of  the 
wir  of  the  revohitk>iL  The  Boeton 
Gftsette  w«s  next  eatebliriied,  and 
die  tmnl  wae  the  New  Eacbiul 
CoaranjL  by  the  elder  brother  ofBen- 
jftnun  Frmnklin,  end  ia  wfaicfa  thet 
great  philoeopfausr  wae  engaged  ae 
an  appieDtice.  Hie  flnt  paprr  pub- 
liehed  in  PhQadelphia  waa  u»aed  in 
1719,  and  the  first  in  New  Voik  in 
1735. 

Among  the  most  Tahiable  writers 
of  tilts  country  was  Thomas  Prince, 
the  ehronologist ;  be  waa  a  fine  scho- 
lar, deepl;^  r^  in  civil,  military,  and 
eeelestastieal  history.  He  travelled, 
became  an  excellent  oriental  scho- 
lar, and  returned  home  fraucfat  with 
^all  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  old 
^worid,  and  at  once  set  abont  doing 
aomething  for  the  honour  of  his  na- 
tire  land.  He  waa  die  first  who  cave 
an  account  of  the  Aorora  Boreans  in 


thia  country.  Hiis  phenomenon  waa  called  by  the  leeislatore  of 
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seen  by  most  with  superstitious 
dread ;  but  he  met  it  upon  sound 
principles  of  natural  philosophy,  ai>d 
cnlmed  the  fears  of  the  publick.  His 
productions  arc  numerous,  and  ore 
all  marked  with  great  good  sense ; 
but  his  chronology  is  the  most  es- 
tcomed  of  all  his  works,  for  its  pro- 
found research.  It  is  to  be  lament- 
ed that  he  did  not  brinp  his  work 
down  to  more  modern  times.  He 
spent  too  much  time  on  the  fabu- 
lous or  doubtful  parts  of  history  to 
finish  a  table  of  the  minnte  events  of 
his  own  times.  His  labours  should  be 
continued  by  some  of  his  country- 
men, for  there  are  ample  materials 
for  such  a  work  ;  but  perhaps  who- 
ever would  undertake  the  task,  would 
find  himself  hut  ill-paid  for  his  trou- 
1)1*!,  and  mortified  as  Prince  was,  at 
its  slow  sale;  for  while  the  publick 
were  praising  the  work,  the  writer 
WBS  loft  to  pay  the  printer.  It  is  of- 
ten to  be  regretted,  that  the  book 
which  the  learned  adnih'e,  and  ex- 
toll,  finds,  perhaps,  but  few  purcha- 
sers. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  bom  m 
1706,  and  while  a  youth,  was  distin- 
guished for  his  talents.  He  marked 
out  a  new  path  for  himself.  His  es- 
says were  plain,  and  so  full  of  good 
sense,  that  he  became  at  once  a  pop- 
ular jvriter.    In  1732,  he  began  his 

Poor   Richard's    Almanack,  which  I  wrote    on   the    "  Freedom 
aboimded   in  auch  aphorisms  and  J  Will."    This  work  has  rcce 
saymga  aa  would  attract  all  tastes    highest  encomiums  from  the 


He  then  becnnaa  pfBijfl 
and  waa  the  tint  tomAmr 
cicnt  body  of  atatiaiidb  to  ft 
rect  opfauona^  and  prateMf 
heat  mfinmied  mnn  fn  gcHM 
ttial  aotnecta  in  the  eomti 
next  made  many  expefimeDB 
tricity,  for  theaaxief  yoflinnna 
alao  SDggested  a  plan  of  n 
defence  ror  the  colonieB.  Hi 
life  waa  one  long  day  of  mi 
forts,  and  hia  writings  hrnn 
fluence  on  thia  enfightened  i 
David  Maaon.  a  pupil  of  F 
in  a  few  years  aiker  tbe  pliilo 
experiments  in  electrieity,  i 
turea  upon  the  acienoe,  aiM 
the  wonder  of  the  people  at 
nomena  he  exhibited  by^ 

chine.  He  waa  alao  aoqo*in 
the  adence  of  chymiatfy,  m 
then  known  in  Europe;  i 


chusetts  to  teach  the  art  of 
gimpowder. 

From  the  first  scttlemen 
country,  the  almanacks  had 
ed  a  sufliciency  of  science 
grcnerol  purposes,  and  of 
much  more ;  and  the  lite 
formation  thej  contained  i 
fitable,  and  widely  r^ifTused. 

Doctor  William  Douclas 
summary  account  of  tne  i 
and  somethintr  on  botany 
ticks,  and  political  economy 

Paul  Dudley  was  the  firs 
country  who  turned  hie  attt 
natural  historjyr,  and  some  o: 
pers  are  specmiens  of  fine 

Mark  Catcsby's  works 
time  became  known.  He  i 
through  Virginia  and  Sout 
lina ;  ooth  of  which  abou 
plants,  animals,  and  emine] 
rials  for  a  naturalist.  Ho 
to  Europe,  and  procured  ai 
in  getting  out  his  work ;  a 
tion  which  has  much  ass 
botanists  in  later  times. 

The  science  of  mind  had 
gun  to  call  forth  the  attentic 
ablest  men  in  thi^  countj 
lemick  divinity  had  lost  soi 
popularity,  and  new  paths  o 
mg  were  to  be  explored.  An 
most  distinguish t-^d  of  these 
phers,  was  Jonathan  Edw«i 
on 
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Dart  mouth  College,  and  all  wcm  do- 
in^  wtll.    There  was  now  some- 


mpn  of  Europe,   who    have    made 
nictaphysicka  a  stmly. — Sir  Jamcp 

Mackintosh,  in  thi?  la^t  labour  of  his  thing  tixed  and  settled,  as  it  regard 
luind.  Bpoke  of  Edward?  with  pro-  ed  future  operations  in  the  arts  and 
fainMl  respect.  The  works  of  our  scieneee.  At  this  juncture  the  revo- 
nietaphysician  have  heen  puhliithed  lutionary  trouhles  came  on — but 
in  ciglit  octavo  volumes,  ol"  large  |  there  were  mighty  minds  harnoBsed 
siz^j  and,  to  the  rr»*flii  of  ilie  eoun-  j  for  the  hour  ol  battle.  The  mental 
try.  sold  wvll.  His  son  was  quite  resources  of  the  country  had  been 
as  pnjfound  in  th«'  sci-nci.  as  his  fa- ;  collecting  for  the  crisis ;  and  all  were 
ihcT,  and  his  ptyle  more  clt  ar  and  j  ftiarless  in  the  cause.  We  pause  a 
attractive;  but  the  second  in  ony 
phthway,  iiaf  generally  less  fame 
thnn  the  If  uder. 

In  1703.  the  subjct  of  intnidr.riii^ 
bi.shops  into  Annrjca,  brou;jht  for- 
warrl    fomr    of    * 


momt  nt,  to  show  who  wrote  on  this 
subject.  The  currents  of  Time  will 
ht  these  recoflls  last. 

Among  the  writt  rs,  whose  works 
';  more  immediately  assisted  in  bring- 
some  ol  ITS  i»09t  writi.rs,  '  iiig  on  the  revolution,  we  may  re- 
aiiion«r  whom  w:is  Abthorp,  rector  of .  cord  Janu-s  Otis.  In  I7b5  he  wrote 
the  episcopal  «'liuri-h  in  Candjridye.  \  a  pamphlet  on  the  stamp  act.  This, 
It  was  a  harmless  affair  in  il?«  If,  but  {  at  the  lime,  was  considered  an  cx- 
wafi  made,  fromfeur«»  of  the  orthodox  ]  a  llcnt  piece  of  fine  writing,  and  was 
puriians,  a  mutter  of  moment.     Sea-    republishrd  in  London  by  the  friends 


bury,  Jnimftion,  Chaunci  y.  and  May 
hew,  all  inLfaffod  in  fh,-  controviasy, 
and  display»'(i  no  ordinary  talents. 
In  Mayhew's  productions  there  was 


of  America.  The  works  of  Mr.  Otis 
were  not  numeroiifl ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  but  that  his  fame  as  an 
orator,  athlrd  much  to  his  reputation 


much  rneri^y  and  bold  freedom  of  ^  as  a  writer :  and  more  than  this,  tho 
political  remtirk.  Hr  discovi'red  no  nature  of  his  subjects  at  that  time 
partiality  for  Saint  Charles  I.,  and  w«.re  all-ab.^orbinjr.  His  writings, 
refused  to  put  him  upon  the  cab  ndar  however,  aside  from  their  political 
of  tho  pious  army  of  martvrs,  al-  |  cbnracter.  had,  it  was  agreed  by 
(hoi:ch  it  was  certain  that  lie  die<l  \  friends  and  foes,  great   merit.    He 

wrote,  *'  A  vindication  of  the  con- 
dn<:t  of  the  House  of  R<pre8enta- 
tives  of  Ma.^sa<*husetts,"  in  17ti2; 
the  Ri;rbts  of  the  Hritish  Colonies 
As.serte<l,  1764  ;  and  Considera- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  Colonists, 
1705.  'nu:.*»e  j)roducti«)n9  were  scai- 
ten.d  througn  the  country,  and 
(:verv  copy  was  reail  al  leafll  by  five 
hundred  pi-rsone,  so  popular  was  all 
he  wrotf  at  the  time;  and  in  the 
discussions  upon  the  subject,  more 
atiecdote.^  of  the  efTucts  of  his  elo- 
quence were  told,  than  over  Greek 
or  Roman  had  in  store  for  the  fame 
of  Demosthenes  or  Tidly:  but  oba- 
ting  nmnh  for  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  tinvs,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
he  had  a  powerful  pen,  and  a  tongue 
of  fire. 

Another  of  that  band  of  patriots, 
whose  writings  did  nmch  to  awaken 
^  and  ch'Tish  the  flame  of  liberty,  was 
had  been  founded,  and  a  circle  of ;  John  Adams,  He  wrote  several  cs- 
learned  :nen  were  soon  brought  from  says  over  the  signature  of  Novan- 
iis  walls — the  Burrs,  and  the  Ed-  oluh,  in  answer  to  some  papers  on 
wardses  are  among  them.  Colum!»ia  the  royal  side,  signed  Macpachu- 
College,  (then  King's  Collrjrc,)  bad  testis,  written  by  a  lawyer  of  the 
gone  into  operation  before  some  of  nsmie  of  Leonard!  These  were  pa- 
those  we  have  mentioned;  as  also   oers  creditable  to  bot\\,  aa  mtilViTU 


afttr  the  manner  of  them.  Doctor 
Mnyiiew  was  one  of  those  mni  who 
tott  r  so  deeply  into  the  affairs  of 
th'ir  prof(S.«ional  duties,  that  they 
fi)ri:«.t  how  much  is  justly  due  to 
their  animal  nature — and  wore  hini- 
f'Af  fairly  out,  before  he  had  reached 
the  best  age  of  mental  labour.  He 
rii'.d  at  the  age  of  forty- six,  of  a 
tiiiAous  fever,  Wought  on  by  exces- 
sive study.  ^ 

Several  institutions  of  learning 
had  bet.'n  founded,  and  were  in  a 
Slate  of  hopfful  eTperiment^  besi<les 
the  college  at  Cambridge.  Vain 
'■ollego  was  in  a  thriving  condition 
long  before  the  period  to  which  wc 
havJ"  br«)ught  down  our  cursory  re- 
marks upon  American  literature ; — 
and  the  college  at  Providence,  (now 
Rrown  University,  and  under  excel- 
lent auspices.)  had  conmciid  with 
it  some  fine  .scholars.    Nassau  Hall 


.1 


If 


at  maauM,  wtd  wm  •iakni  and 
eiwOad,  u  pawl*  took  Ndaa.  Mr. 
Adam*  wu  oD  (be  popoUr  ade  OBMi 
Itu  great  quoatioiw  t&an  agiuud  in 
the  couDln.  DariDe  ifail  period,  Iw 
hid  acted  in  tile  lugbeBt  pnliDcal 
capadtiea ;  bat  luca  w«  hsn  onlf  to 
mentioit  lu*  writinga.  HepabUaW 
"  A  Dd'enoe  of  the  Amerioan  Conali- 
luiioiL"  to  appeaae  an  opmion  iban 
preTaW  amonciiLaiir  patriot^  that 
■  •»(!£   aaaembljr  waa  tha  anly 

—le  goyemment.  ?*' — '-' 

Tocated   •"*■•    '' 

was  favouiea  Dv  irraaKun.  mt. 
Adams  tanaackM  luatotr  to  ahoir 
thai  Rich  a  govemmBal  waa  dafacl- 
ive,  and  ibe  theory  a  now  at  re«L 
In  hit  old  age,  and  in  raliremsQl, 
Hr.  Adams  poured  out  hi*  upinloDi  . 
in  a  urie*  of  piecea,  which  aObrd 

opinionB  which  are  laluable  to  Ibe  I 

hlalorian.    His  Biyto  waa  bold  and  . 

characleiiatick,  and  evinced  mark*  n 

ot  deep  reading,   and  profound  le-  \ 


cauui  of  liberty.  He  wrote  a  poll 
ticul  dJMOurso,  BB  early  as  1769,  o: 
Ibo  lakine  ofQuebcck,  which  dircci 
ed  the  atienlion  of  the  pi  *  '  ' 


LITEAATURB. 
alooieiiM.    Be  lell  a  vicjini  to  iut 
V!m  al  aalnoUma  in  early  life. 

vo€  of  the  best  wnlers  of  the  s^ 

waa  John  DLGkin«on,  who  was  born 

In   Hatylsnd.    but  was   active  in 

Delawara  and   Pcnnayivaaia.     la 

1767,    ha  b^an    lo    public    Irsclc 

uiainBl  tbe  tuxation  of  the  culoniM. 

'nuae  wore   inasieily   prndueiiDnB, 

and  ilewrvE  la  rank  atnong  tlie  bcil 

apecimsDs  of  AmeiicBa  gtcloM.    Hs 

Vina  a  raembm  of  the  CangmM  o( 

ini)  end   his  pell   WDs  frequently 

employed  in  drafiing  llie  mo-t  itn- 

poitsnl  Slate  papers,    Tbe  addrsH 

to  the  iuliatiiiBQis  of  Csnada,    tbe 

(irBl  petition   la  tbe  king,  the  ad- 

dresB  10  ihe  umy,  the  aetMod  p» 

i>iion   ID    ilie    king,   and   the  ad- 

li  ^.-.   til   Ibe    sevvial    etales,  wen 

I  ■  ■  11  \>y  hiiu.    One  of  ihese  p*- 

<  I .  ">  tbe  king,  wns  the  produe- 

.   ■,!  wliieh  colled  forth  tlie  meiaun- 

l>:'  i-'MiipbrncnlfioniLanlChalhiin 

li  be  cslled  him  snperioiir  to 

usical   writer   of  aniiqiiity. 

president    of   Delaware.   M 

.'il  a  pMi^laniniion  lo  his  peo- 

oncBscns  of  wisdom.  When 

siiiiiilDn  ofthe  United  Statu 

lit  letiers,  aigjied  Fabius.  in 


Ihedi 


•e  of  ralianai  liberty. 
All  his  wriiinge,  from  that  time,  bed 
s  bsaring  on  tbe  great  quesiion  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and  the 
calnniee.  There  was  an  eloquence 
and  grace  in  his  produciions,  beyond 
tha  Biyle  of  the  timca,  and  ho  be- 
came a  man  of  wonderful  infiuence 
in  all  political  contraversles.  Works 
of  this  nature,  in  some  measure, 
lose  their  chirm  In  an  after  see, — 
but  Cooper's  writings  tire  Issteuil  at 


vrritors'af  th'i.  _ 
elegnnt  pen.     H< 


ranks  among  the 
ly  as  wielding  "~ 


elegant  pen.  Ho  waa  a  man  of  se- 
niuB,  and  earnestly  engaged  in  me 
cause  of  freeik'ni:  and  when  the 
Boston  Port  BUI  csme  to  this  coun- 
try, nnd  was  put  in  force,  he  wrote  n 
pamphl.t,  onliiled,  "Thouebts  on 
itie  Bosun  Pott  Bill,  &.e.,  addressod 
10  the  fti-ehridfrs  nnd  yeomanry  of 
MaBsaehusotls."  It  wt 
and  in  mi 
Mr  hod  in 


inil,  all  lending  topubUck  sood. 

nis  works  hove  beoQ  coIleetHriind 
[iLiMJshcd  in  two  volumes:  hot  sre 
i]i>\cgii1ylo  be  found  in  pubUck  libra- 
:i<  s^,  nnJ  with  thuse  who  ore  lovers 


great  cnuse  offreedom,  one  of  whom 
was  Wiiriim  Hetiry  Drayton.  Hi 
WHS  a  prime  scholai — snUghleaed 
nnd  polished  by  fnreigii  travel.    On 

imtriut.  Slid  louk  up  his  pen  in  ifa> 
p:iuse  of  his  country.  He  wrote  ( 
pnrn].hl-'l.  aililresspd  to  Cnngnsa, 
if  ■■  Ft^ematt,"' 

Si* 

,        .  „--th, 

.>flli^  sfsle,  which  is  n< 
mital  into  the  hu'Mty  ol ; 


H^sn,    I 

the  crmd  jory 
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I  wrote  a  biatory  of  the  Ame- 
evolution,  but  liis  materials 
91  JO  extensive  as  those  of 
f  and  others. 

am  Livingston,  of  New  Jer- 
rote  many  things  to  rouse 
»ple  of  his  st'ite  to  viffor- 
irtions  in  the  cause  of  lioer- 
l  was  justly  ranked  among 
t riots  and  fine  writers  of 
e.  He  was  not  confined  to 
artmcnt  of  literature,  for  his 
had  as  much  spirit  as  his 
He  presented  to  the  New 
[istorical  Society,  or  his  son 
:n  his  library,  the  journal  of 
ish  House  of  Commons  for 
years,  comprising;  the  period 
(icing  Q  year  or  more  before 
th  of  Charles  the  Firyt,  and 
ig  nearly  to  the  time  of  the 
ion.  They  are  proved  to  be 
>  ^nd  original  from  the  fol- 
indices,  viz.:  from  the  water- 
of  the  naper  on  which  they 
tten ;  the  first  volumes  have 
al  stamp  on  the  paper ;  the 
e  fools- cap  and  bills,  order- 
>vemment  in  derision,  to  take 
:e  of  the  royal  arms  ; — this 
cs  for  some  \plumes,  and 
»pear  the  arms  aflsumcd  by 
nionwealth ;  and  then,  those 
lord  protector,  Oliver  Crom- 
lliese  vohim>;a  uncjuestion- 
re  broutjhi  over  to  this  coun- 
the  rPirfcides,  who  wished  to 
J  record  of  thoir  proceedings, 
r  to  prevent  Charles  11.  from 
out  all  that  was  done  in  his 
This  was  the  safest  place  for 
ind  here  tli(;y  will  be  pre- 
for  future  historv.  It  is  a  sin- 
ct.  that  every  Cfnglish  histo- 
silent  upon  their  loss,  and 
has  ever  pretended  to  quote 
urnals;  yet  much  useful  mat- 
f  be  extracted  from  them, 
my  things  that  English  his- 
3S  not  contain  may  be  found 
Some  one  of  the  Livingston 
may  give  a  minute  history  of 
Hng  found  in  this  country. 
I  be  as  acceptable  as  curious. 
1  Dulany,  of  Maryland,  was 
he  writers  upon  political  sub- 
"evions  to  the  revolution.  He 
teveral  treati-ses  on  the  great 
I  of  taxes  and  other  matters, 
uritated  the  coloni'.s  at  that 
nil  he  did  not  live  to  see  the 
tli0  ooitcst,  in  which   he 


had  so  heartily  entered  and  with 
so  much  reputation.  He  was  one 
of  the  number  who  were  earlj 
called  to  theur  account;  but  it  is 
a  retnarkable  fact,  that  those  who 
entered  into  the  cause  of  freedom — 
heart  and  soid— lived  longer  than 
most  other  men; — whether  it  was 
bfxause  they  were  animated  with  he- 
roick  sentiments,  or  from  someother 
reason,  the  fact  is  nevertheless  cer- 
tain, that  the  signers  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  as  a  body  of 
men,  arrived  at  a  greater  age,  and  died 
more  quietly,  than  any  futy-siz  that 
could  ever  be  named,  as  acting  to- 
gether in  any  important  national 
concern. 

Virginia  had  her  share  of  good  wri- 
ters, who  were  engaged  in  enlighten 
ing  the  American  people  during  the 
revolutionary  contest.  The  Lees 
were  among  the  most  distinguished. 
Richard  Henry  Lee.  among  other 
works,  wrote  what  has  been  called 
the  "  Farmer's  Letter,"  and  the  se- 
cond address  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  These  productions  evinced 
patriotism  and  scholarship.  Arthur 
Lee,  his  brother,  was  also  a  political 
writer  of  distinction.  He  wrote  let- 
ters under  the  signature  of  Junius 
Americanus,  which  held  a  high  rank 
at  the  time,  amon^  the  Hterati  of 
America.  Mr.  Jeflerson  wrote  the 
declaration  of  independence.  Notes 
on  Virginia,  and  a  Manual  of  Parlia- 
mentary Practice  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  an  abridgement,  with  some  al- 
terations, from  Hatseirs  great  work 
on  the  same  subject.  Hatsell  was 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons  from 
1768  to  1797,  and  was  thoroughly 
acau aimed  with  all  the  rules  and 
orner  of  parliamentary  proceedings, 
which  is  a  science  in  itself  not  tho- 
roughly understood  by  many  politi- 
cians. Mr.  Jefferson's  acute  mind 
at  once  penetrated  the  arcana. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  pass  over 
General  Joseph  Warren,  who  fell  at 
Bunker  Hill,  in  o«r  notfce  of  thoae 
who  had  added  to  the  stores  of  Ame- 
rican literature.  He  ^yas  a  frequent 
writer  in  the  periodical  journals  of  the 
day,  where  ric  poured  forth  all  the 
warmth  of  his  soul.  He  delivered  two 
orations  on  the  Boston  massacre,  one 
in  1772,  and  another  in  1775 ;  and  per- 
hnps  no  two  orations  since  the  (lays 
of  Demosthenes'  orations    af^aviiVi 


I! 

I 
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n  lb«  people  i 


i,  CTcr  hsd  aadb 

"encc,  or  nich  Ba  etTect 
3p1c  eenerall)'-    Tlieae 
.   .  lnvebeen  uiedUn  da- 
n  by  every  tchootboy  ■' 
-     The  borst  of  indi| 

pie,  all  fame  in  larrcnti  of  eloquence; 
BDil  its  eflecla  were  Cell  throngh  (he 


by  Hancock,  Church,  and 


their  rightf 
od  othera  of 


re  zesloui  in  the  ouiae 

The  literalare  of  the  rerolulion, 
■KAB  hold,  direct,  end  wilhoul  any 
nneclnllon.  Any  higti  exerrioni  of 
mind  will  produce  new  and  ardent 
exnrrrilonti  and  iheac,  after  a  while, 
wilJ  be  moulded  bv  laslc.  If  yon 
litkr  the  order*  and  pmclamaliona 
ofWiuhingion— ihe  U'tter*  wri[(eD 
by  him  in  trie  ciigcncles  of  ihe  ma- 
mcnl,— there  will  be  bund  [hut 
elrcnjth  and  friirily  of  exprPBaion, 
[hat  IB  auppoBod  10  he  the  o<%>niig 
nf  enrr  nnil  lu-iaurB.  Bume  of  the 
n  ofKnox,  Schiiylrr,  Brookp. 
CO,  and  orhi^rB,  during  the 
nopr  Rloomy  pnrla  of  ihe  contept, 
ire  mnriccd  wilh  exctlieni  sense, 
■[■pinl  compniitions. 


Lni 


.. ,    -  Ihe  formationof 

nBlional  character. 

iQlution,  il  WM  diflS- 

for  alm'oKI  all  were  miscellaneoiu  m    > 
iheir  prodncfionBj  since  ihsl  period, .  i 
nolmlhstandmg  no  man  ha*  eiclu- 
■ivelv  fallowed    any  one  branch  of 
learmn^,   Bliil   the   clnssifiraiion  it    , 
more  disiinci  than  tn  fonner  tinm 
and  we  shall  give  an  account  of  out 
lulhors  nnd  their  vrorka  nnderdii    II 
.inct  hi^Bds.  '  l| 

HiEToav  AMD  BiooBAPiFT.— Ram      ' 
>iy'B  hiPIory  of  Ihe  United  Slam    li 
-nnke  among  the  beat  woriiB  we  ban    I 
n  ourlibrsnei.    He  bad  ample  na    ', 
eriale  for  his  work,  and  pBrnciilartT    'i 
hal  pnrt  of  it  which  relate*  to  IH    i 
revolution,  aa  he  wbb  amembetn'    i, 
ronereM,  at  one  lime  president  il   , 
ihniliDdy,  and  conaulied  with  Walk-    i 
lupon  all  thcimpananlaraill   I 
revotutio  iiry  vrar.    Hewua 
arouBinflooniraoi' Fri^ncnu.    Whorl !  fair-minrtiJ  hiBloti*a.  Healaovroti   |1 
oncinLndperTBdesBliclBfBCBofmen,    a  compend    of    univerMl     hitliifn 
■mnrovonieni  is  rapid  :  every  beam   which  did  him  grent  credit. 
of!i|;ht  that  iareUccted,  and  refract' 1     Holmea'  Annala  oT  America  ftik 


The  con 

h"und"r" _  __ 

thai  It  receivcB  the  best  method  of 
thought  and  expression.  In  the  iii- 
lErcoiirao  of  n  camp,  rome  minds 
are  always  found,  wniehgive  o  dircc- 

in  oiir  army;  and  even  In  a  prison, 

Il  IB  a  lungulitrfact,  that  the  diplo- 


upoii  the  Btyli'sof  Adams,  Wnehinit- 
lim.  I,ee.    JcfTprBon,    Hnmilion,  or 


[lie  poets  ofthoac  rfays, 
ndels  before  Ihi'm,  ihnt 


cdinacammnnily,  actinginunsiA  i 
iBcreasee  the  Ibrce  andpowu  ullhi  ^ 
nj-    if  ibe  whirie  natien  bad  goi 

■ehoo),  maiaad  ofltriBlWHU 
woddDM  !■>■  I^AmSB 
tho;  didhi  tksttfhi  TCM^  Marl 
vniad  br  ind^iidiiiBai   UM 


dua  th*  wriun  thstluTf  beai  a* 
i^icuooa  in  our  eonntiyi  tar,  m 

aooielydid  not  allow  any  onauM-  1 
low eichiflivaly cmaooiuM^ jaiihM  I 
haa  bran  a  finer  oppOTtuiiir  far  ■■ 
to  dimtar  ihtir  Barlicalar  talM^ 
than  thBrs  WBia  wMd  •>«rr  ooa  bMl 


liadnliiie,  to  kn 
character.  Il  might  be  iropoBwUt 
~  form  a  nation  thai  ahould  hiiu 
1  their  enerEiea  to  the  beat  poasibb 
dirpciion,  wilhoul  going  throuib  i 
difficulties,  leach ingfn- 
bearance,  KacKficca  of  local  prejudi- 
ceB,  and  mak*ng  each  pan  acquaint- 
ed with  the  characters  of  the  sbslc. 
iniributed  a*  much 


of  lea 


ling,  • 
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0  \S26 — the  second  iHlitioii  in  |  the  historians  of  New  England  bavo 
r(fovohitn<js,  is  one  of  the  moat  ..been  more  assiduous  than  those  of 
^orks  ey<T  printud  in  theUni-  .,  any  other  portion  of  this  extended 
uies.     Itisprf'tfyroj^iioiis, very    country. 

Ti  umbull's  history  of  Conntcticul 
is  a  «food  ground-work  for  a  fu- 
ture writer.  He  is  explicit  and  ho- 
n-  St ;  had  nothing  to  disguise,  nor 
did  he  "  set  down  aught  in  malice." 
The  history  was  an  jventful  one,  and 
he  liandlea  it  with  great  simplicity. 

Profi  ssor  Williams  has  written  a 
history  of  Vermont,  but  that  state 
has  so  wonderfully  increased  in  vo 


r  in  dates,  and  in  descriptioti 
ntP,  and  adorned  with  much 
itf  and  ex'.'.^ll«.'nt  biography, 
•ritttrn  by  n  seholar,  who  hatl 
-jiidii'i^'S,  wh«)  is  a  ynntanti- 
n,  and  a  lover  of  his  country ; 
it  now  and  tlien  shows  a  Httle 
partiality  to  saints  of  liis  own 
than  to  saints  of  another  creed, 
lires  no  small  sairariry  I o  find 


<  liisi«»ry  of  the  Colonics,  and, 
•  of  Wn.'*hin'zton,  are  valuable 
I ;  whrit  ilu-y  want  in  th?  charm 
0  wri'inrj:  is  amply  made  up  in 
n<*  obseivation  and  impartial 
ation. 

'  histories  of  the  several  States 
hxn  written  with  mc»re  or  less 
^  B'lknap's  history  of  New 
)shire  is  a  work  of  merit.  Hv 
■:ce*«s  to  the  b«>st  materials,  and 
i>te  with  honesty,  intelligence, 
tste.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the 
■»p»MMm<'ns  of  the  style  of  our 
■'s  extant.  It  is  a  n'lnarkahK' 
hat  no  one  has  attempted  the 
•I  since,  except  in  the  way  of 
ntion  or  explanation, 
livan,  a  man  of  LV'iiius  and 
ng.  has  written  the  history  of 
istriet.  nowtii--  Stjite  of  Maine, 
IS  materials  were  scanty,  and 
thstandim;  he  did  all  that  a 
if  talents  at  that  tinu^  could  do, 

more  copious  history  of  that 
ng  state  is  wanted. 
J  history  of  Massachusetts  has 
more  fufly  written  out  than  tha» 
Y  other  state.  In  addiiif>n  to 
yorks  of  Winthrop,  Hubbard, 
thers  of  the  early  settlers,  we 
many  of  modern  times  that  are 
jy  of  notice;  such  as  Minott's 
(Bradford's  historits  of  3Iassa- 
'tis,  and  Hannah  Adams'  His- 
of  New  Enirland.  This  lady 
me  of  the  most  candid  and  ae- 
e  historians  that  ever  wrote. 
■ct  down  no  assertion  that  had 
roof  to  support  it,  nor  onp  that 

particle  of  preiudice  to  be  ab- 
:cd  from  it.  It  may  be  said, 
•ut  fear  of  contradiction,  that 


m  |) 
livery  future  historian  will  |  pulat ion,  wealth,  and  character,  that 
:;rhim  ;  but  it  wiil  bi>.  imfiossible  ;  it  will  be  only  the  L'round-work  of  a 
ly  one  to  abuHi;  him.  A  more  ;  more  full  history :  but  it  is  fortunate 
endniL',  and  a  more  valuable  tliat  this  ground-Wf)rk  is  so  philo- 
wa**  nevt-r  publislu'd.— Mar-    KO|)hieal.     The   co.iimencement  of 

most  histori(!s  is  fnhle  and  romance 
— tiiis  is  otherwise,  being  fact  and 
pl.ilosophy. 

Flint  has  written  a  history,  and 
given  some  account  of  the  ge«)gra- 
phy  of  the  Western  States.  He  is 
shrewd,  capable,  literary,  and  elo- 
([uent.  It  is  impossible  that  he  should 
have  done  entire  justice  to  this  new 
world  in  so  small  a  compass— but  it 
is  the  first  of  all  considerations,  that 
what  is  done,  should  be  well  done, 
— this  praise  no  one  will  deny  him. 
It  is  to  Ih'  wisiied,  that  he  may  live 
to  fill  up  his  great  outlines. 

In  modern  times,  Yates  andMouI- 
ton  have  written  most  excellently 
upon  the  hisfory  of  New  York,  auid 
these  men  are  capable  of  giving  a 
full  history  of  this  state ;  but  tliis 
will  not  probably  be  done,  until  the 
government  of  tlie  state  make  some 
provision  for  forwarding  the  work. 
To  give  a  fair  and  correct  history  oi 
this  state,  requires  more  research 
and  labour,  than  to  write  the  history 
of  any  other  of  the  states,  as  more 
than  half  a  century  of  it  is  in  Dutch 
records.  It  is  said  that  the  mate- 
rials are  ample,  and  there  can  be  no 
<loubt  of  it,  as  the  Dutch  were  the 
most  minute,  pains-tukine,  andaccu> 
rate  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
tb.ev  could  not  have  been  wanting  in 
making  journals  and  observations 


m  all  the  passing  events  of  the  times 
in  which  they  lived.  New  York, 
the  cen»tre  of  the  Union,  and  the  mart 
of  the  world,  should  have  minute 
and  well  written  accounts  of  all  she 
has  done,  and  all  she  is. 

Stoddard  has  made  some  Jwdjlcxoxia 
sketches  of  thchislory  ol"LoviAavwv»* 
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«'rriiur)f|  Tijuuf^ii  new  vj  luc  uuiu 
SiBles.  deserrea  Dfull  hiaiory.  Ii 
slreorljr,  and  every  diiy  becoimng 
mare  iTii[NiiiBnt  to  ibFUniial  SIsies, 
Bnd  sliould  be  (uDy  known  in  all  ihe 
membtre  of  ihis  great  republick. 


yet  been  full 

The  biiiaiiea  of  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
MiMouri,  Indmnt,  Hisaisuiipi,  niid 

pirliHlly  wiitten.  The  lovera  of  lus- 
tary  ahoiild,  Bl  ihii  mainenl,  aei 
■bout  mshing  extrlioni  to  have  a.) 
Ihc  facts  Ktaiine  lo  ihow  inlareei- 
ing  seclioiiB  of  llio  country  gathered 
up,  sad  put  into  proper  rortn. 

Pi(kiL8'Pi>Ulii.-alandCi»aHi«toi7 
■T  ihfl  Cnited  Slates  lb  a  valuabfe 
work.  It  povera  s  period  from  1763 
lo  1T9S,  This  work  sbowa  us  more 
of  the  labours  of  (ha  ataiesmcn  of 
ttial  period,  ihflQ  any  other  produc- 
tion. Miller's  Retrospeel  of  the 
Eighlfentb  Century  ia  a  woifc  of 
great  rcaeareb.     It  traa  printed  at 

teenlh  century,  just  as  American 
lilerararebe^an  loeiptind.  Thomas' 
u-.., — .  j-n — .: —  ;.  .  curious  book - 


•y  of  Pnnling  is 


society,  and  g 


self,  and  hod  treasured  up  iimny 
import nnt  facte.  Lvman  s  his- 
tory of  the  DiptoTnncy'of  the  Unile<j 


imall  Ehareofpi 
ind  arrange  such 


Colonial  office  iti  Etiglend,  i 


z  the 


imlry  w 


of  llioac  tiubi 
ed  acnie.  11  will  be  several  jesrs 
before  his  labours  can  be  liniBhed, 
for  ho  doss  every  thing  thorouijhly. 

In  bioj^phy  the  country  has  been 
pretty  well  supplied  mnce  ihe  revolu- 
tion.   BeEJMi  lbs  Biogitipbicsl  Dio- 


EUiol,  Uudte,  Aiiai, 
Sogeis,  and  uihets.  we  hive  maaj 
'womB  on   this  subject,  caalaiau| 

slaoces,  only  one  nuue.    BAinaii^ 
HBrahall,    Baocrofi,    and    Waepi% 


drol  dulcbea  al  the  falha  a( 
country  may  be  fouad  in  the  journal* 
pubhahni  aince  and  before  hiadi>alh. 
One  of  lbs  most  degsni  picrrs  ul 
cotnpoeition  lo  be  fouud  in  oui  Ibd- 
funge  of  the  kind,  is  Wasbinelon 
Ir;iog'a  life  of  Columbus  He  wifiiI 
10  the  [ounisiD  bead  for  hianiaiiTialis 
and  ^nrwi  no  paina  in  working  itaoa 

"''tudor'a  lib  of  Olis  U  a  valuiM* 
work,  nut  so  much  fotdaliocaiinaal 
characli^r,  as  accurals  hialancul  «n- 
ccdols.  He  waaaoelcdliinlKlinUr 
and  a  area  t  lover  of  bis  countcy. 

TheLoes  of  Virgini*.  whom  <r« 
have  heretofore  named  in  ihisskeieh 
of  literary  faiaiory,  have  Ibuml  W 
abie  hisuiiian  in  one  of  itiar  it- 
Hccndants. 

ft'Lri'a  life  of  Patrick  Henry  fau 
been  one  of  the  nuiBl  popular  worti 
ever  printed  in  our  country.  Il  h» 
lately  nppeared  in  ■  new  edition,  widi 
the  memoir  of  tbe  autbor,  wriliea  in 

Judge  Johnson's  life  of  General 
Oreene,  is  an  elaborate  and  D  niiautt 
work,  enriched  by  some  of  Grenoe'i 
correspondence,  which  show*  tb< 
directness  and  strengtkof  biainind 
more  than  an  y  thing  could  do  uosup- 
ported  by  alien  proof. 

A  life  of  Govemeur  Morris  hsa  iitat 
eivcn  by  Mr.  Sparks,  in  addition  U 
hia  oilier  labours,  which  is  a  dhhc 
inlercBlingbook,  full  of  ibe  events  of 
the  Prencb  revolulioo,  a  mosi  in- 
portant  period  in  the  civilixed  world. 
The  same  author  bos  also  given  to 
Ihe  publick  the  lile  of  Ihe  tnvelUr 
Ledyardi  whose  sober  history,  with- 
out a  particle  of  embellishmeat,  is  a 


-- ^ willbs 

found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Tsia- 
sDBv  or  KnowuooH,  from  anatbst 

Colden's  life  of  Robert  Pulton  is  t 
valuatlewoA.   It  proyes  how  mndb 
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e  done  by  genius  and  peraeve- 
Evcry  invcnter  should  read 
ook,  when  dis(x>uraged  by  un- 
d  events;  for  never  was  there 
e  persevering  spirit  than  Ro- 
•Hiiton.  Who  has,  in  the  end, 
more  good? 

wn^  the  novelist,  wrote  the  life 
.  Linn.  It  is  a  £nc  Fpecinien 
iting,  and  of  warm  and  aBtc- 
e  colouring.  The  writer  and 
:t  were  poeis  and  friends, 
is  a  glow  in  this  little  work 
vould  do  honour  to  the  pen  of 

ilop,  the  painter  and  dramatiet, 
il  vcart*  BJnre  luihliFhed  the  lifr 


the  poet.    He  was  a  virtuous  Biao 
and  a  good  scholar. 

Joel  Barlow  published  his  Vision 
of  Columbus,  in  1767,  and  dedicated 
it  to  Louis  XVI.  After  the  first  pub- 
lication, he  remodelled  it.  called  it 
the  rjolunibiad,  and  made  it  quite 
another  thing,  in  politicks.  Ihis 
hnn  appeared  in  a  most  splendid  edi- 
tion in  this  country,  and  in  the  opin- 
ion of  many,  stands  at  the  head  of 
our  poetry.  He  wrote  other  woiks, 
such  as,  Conspiracy  of  liliiigs,  Hasty 
Pudding,  &c. 

General  Hnniphrev  also  wrote 
poetry,  and  was  considered  as  one  uf 

. thepoetick  trio  of  Connecticut  nt  I  lint 

srles  Brockden  Uruwn.     It  is  a  i  time.    He,  with  Trumbull,  Bmi low. 


id  faithful  account  of  that  dis- 
shed  writer,  who  died  before 
ibiirk  could  fully  appreciate  his 
).  In  the  minds  of  manv  it 
lought  almost  criminal  to  deal ' 
tion, 
cies 

dfath 


Vs 


and  Hopkins,  wrute  the  AiiuK-h.nrl. 

In  1782  he  published  a  poet  i<  a  I  nd- 

drefis  to   the  armies  of  the  rin;nl 

States.     He  wrote  a  poem  ov.  ihe 

happiiieHS  of  America;  on  the  p.i>  ic 

and    some  esteemed    it  j  f.^lory  of  the  United  States;  i»ii  ihe 

of   falsehood;   but  since  |  industry  of  the  L'liited  Sta»rs,d:<  .dc. 

this    pnjudico  lias   He  had  more  of  the  polish  <>1  il  •  m;I- 


•cattered  to  the  winds  by  lh<! 
k  wand  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
isny  adniirahlr  lessons  of  wis- 


(lier  than  the  si;irii  of  tl»e  po*;" ;  I  ui 
be  has  many  admirers,  and  sri*!  !■'  I  s> 
u  rank  among  thi?  lust  andiiui-i  fa- 


wn given  through  the  medium    triotick  writerf*  of  this  country 


ton. 

Hosack's  memoir  of  Dc  Witt 

m  was  written  soon  after  that 

strtcsman  died.    The    work 

na  kneny  valuable   facts   for 

tun.  historian,  expressed  in  a 

iJxC  pel  jpi^'uous  manner.    The 

ist  s<'em«-d  fearful  of  euloL'y, 

'being  con.'idtral  too  partial  to  ■  the  times,  and  now  and  then  f^i 

cellerit  fri(  nd.  ai:d  ban  spoken 

n  in  a  subdued   rone,  when  he 

have  indulged  in  h'gber  notes 
ise. 

:      POETIT      OF     THB5      U.SITED 

S8,  ainct  the  drrlaratior.   of  in- 
dence. — The  conquest  of  Ca 


Richard  Alsop  wasoneof  tb*  (  ..n 
necticut  poets,  who  wrote  U'X  ilie 
pb^apure  of  the  hour.  He  Iisim  ibe 
credit  of  gettimr  up  the  Echo,  i\  w."k 
of  great  poetical  power,  somef:iiu  ^  in 
burlesque  and  sometimes  slyly  :  r:'%  ••. 
This  work  contained  some  nun.'rn- 
ble  hits  upon  the  reigning  U)V-  -.  -  "1 

a 
featht  r  across  a  favourite's  n"'*-'  ■■  I- 
sop  left  several  unpublished  j-  ■  :■  -, 
and  published  a  good  many  '.  -i 
for  amusement  only.  The  !■  ■Ii>i:< 
one  of  the  best  saiires  e\tT  v  !'•»•  ii 
in  this  country.  His  ron"  :  -cs 
wt-re  Theodore  D wight,  Tri  ' 


an  epick  poem,  by  Timothy!  Hof)kins,  and  others,  not  so  d  -•  ; 


It.  was  not  published  until 
this  was  hailed  as  a  work  of 
lerit.  It  was  written  when  the 
r  was  quite  young,  and  is  fu)l 
Mry,  certainly;  niid  a  bundrici 
hence,  will  rnnk  bicher  than  it 
ocs.  He  wrote  On  enfield  Hill, 
icveral  oth»  r  poeijis.  Dwlght 
man  of  geniiv-i,of  acquirements, 
rtuc;buthe  '-veil  tno  much  with 


ly  known. 

Mrs.   Warren   should   hav- 
nametl  before  tlie«e I  ards.  SJ 
two  tragedies,  "  The  Sack  o:  I  ' 
and  "Tbc  Ladies  of  Castile".'"     " 
were  written  during  the  wat.    i 
for  patriotick  purposes.    Prt  \ 
ibem  .«be  wioit:  a  play,  cnl|.  i    • 
/f  »■<«//?,'*  which  contaiiu-d  !*<■■ 
cible  satire,  and  bad  a  dec:<l    •< 
at  ibe  rinif.     S''  e  was  a  sisti  •  ■ 


•  II 


ins  and  ptuticulur,  to  become 
ently  acquainted  with  those  in-  '•  a»':n 
8  that  mark   the  pathway  ofj  s.od 
ind  in  general,  a  '  nowledte  of  I  a    woman   of  genius,    and   "i 
18  BO  essontiatl}  .leces.oary  to'  wnrtr. 


at  patriot.  .tpnn;sOtis,wb:''   ■  •• 
lie  eclat  to  luT*  writings.    S"-i  \«    « 


ii:l 


\ 
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Jud|^  Dawei,  at  the  dote  oi  tba 
revolutionary  war,  wrote  Bome  fine 
poetical  pieces,  among  which  were 
**  The  Law  given  on  Sinai,"  and  **  An 
Ode  on  the  l)eath  of  James  Otia." 

Dr.  Joseph  Brown  Ladd,  who  died 
in  Charleston  in  1786,  in  the  twen- 
ty-second year  of  his  age,  was  a  fine 
poet.  He  wrote  many  thinje^  wor- 
tiiy  of  being  preservea.  His  sister 
has  lately  gathered  up  all  the  nieces 
she  coulJ  find  from  his  pen,  ana  pnb- 
liahed  them  in  a  neat  volame.  It 
does  credit  to  her  affection  and  his 
genius.  It  contains  a  abort  bat  ele- 
^unt  biographical  notice  of  Ladd  from 
the  pen  of  William  Chittenden,  Esq., 
a  tasteful  and  spirited  writer  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  His  prominent 
poems  are,  an  "Ode  to  the  San,"  and 
"The  Appeal  of  Almasi,  the  wife  of 
Almaz  Ah  Ca  wn,  to  Warren  Hastings, 
govemour-gencral  of  India."  He 
wrote  many  other  pieces,  particular- 
ly a  series  of  poems  under  the  sij^na- 
tureof  Arnoreu  These  productionsi 
and  man  y  of  prose,  from  his  pen,  bear 
marks  of  genius,  and  of  precocious 
acquirement. 

John  Blair  Linn  wrote  poetry  of 
no  ordinary  character.  He  was  a 
lawyer,  a  dramatick  writer,  and  then 
a  divine.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  "  the 
Death  of  Washington,*'  "The  Pow- 
ers of  Grcnias,"  and  a  plav  called 
"  Bourville  Castle."  He  died  young, 
much  respected. 

Robert  Treat  Paine  claims  a  high 
rank  among  the  poets  of  his  time. 
He  wrote  "The  Invention  of  Let- 
ters;" "Adams  and  Liberty ;"  and 
"  The  Ruling  Passion  ;"  with  occa- 
sional songd  and  odes;  one,  "the 
Steeds  of  Apollo,"  was  his  last,  and 
in  better  taste  than  most  of  his  other 
productions. 

John  Lathrop  was  contemporary 
with  Paine.  He  was  a  poet  of  taste, 
but  did  not  write  much.  His  longest 
poein  was  entitled  "Canonicus" 
published  first  in  Calcutta,  and  re- 
printed in  Boston. 

Charles  Prentiss  was  among  the 
nards  of  that  time.  He  had  taste 
an.l  versatility.  His  "  Will,"  a  play- 
ful poem,  written  while  at  College, 
frnve  him  a  high  rank  in  the  cata- 
urue  of  wits  and  poets  of  the  age. 

William  Boyd  wrote  a  poem  "on 
Woman,"  remarkable  for  delicacy 
and  smoothness.  It  has  been  tea'* 
1  V  I  be  fair  ever  since,  if  not  with  t>^ 


sraat  DHMam 

Wiif  ifttn  GKOoid,  ■ 
of  Philadelpliii^  bunt  M  jaio  a  i 
courteous  sddnM  lo 

Sghim  for  his  BaviAD  and 
e  wrote  aome  patriotiek 
whieh  wen  qaile  fkmoiia  in 
time.  What  BO  warned  IB  thaiM^ 
rations  of  the  nniH^  if  any  tlav 
was  wanted,  he  mads  op  m  patoo^ 
ism. 

Paul  Allen,  Isaae  Storj,  CaptM 
Spenoe,  and  SelleekOsbonM^  wms 
all  poets^  and  some  of  them  baia 
been  highly  praised,  and  no  doikc 
with  propriety. 

Some  few  wbohaye  writtea  aaea 
haye  gone  to  their  loiig  aceooat^aai 
of  course  we  can  speak  «f  tbeas  aijf 
they  had  not  beei^  our  eooienipfci^ 
riea.  Some  of  them  wrola  banl^ 
fully,  and  their  woifcs  shoald  bapM* 
senred  by  the  generations  to  ooaM^ 
It  is  easy  for  the  just  to  secure  what 
the  enyious  would  winh  to  destroy. 

John  Q.  G.  Brainard,  who  dted  a 
few  years  since  in  Connecticut,  wu 
a  man  of  talents  and  principle.  Ths 
columns  of  the  Hartford  Coorant 
bear  testimony  to  his  acquirements 
and  taste.  A  friend  of  the  deceased 
has  gathered  up  his  fugitive  pocmS) 
and  printed  them  with  a  delicate  me- 
moir of  the  poet  His  temperament 
was  sensitive  and  melancholy.  Hs 
loved  not  the  world,  and  was  takea 
from  it  early,  being  only  thirty-two 
years  of  ac;e. 

Robert  C.  Sands,  who  has  lately 
descended  to  the  tomb,  at  the  same 
age,  was  a  fine  scholar,  of  exquisite 
taste,  and  deyoted  to  literary  piuv 
suits.  He  was  one  of  the  autnorsef 
that  fine  poem,  Ya-moy-den,  which 
he  wrote  in  company  with  youog 
Eastbum,  who  died  seyeral  year*  be- 
fore Sands.  His  works  are  now 
preparing  for  publication  by^  hii 
friends.  Some  of  his  poetry,  writtea 
when  quite  a  bo]r,  is  not  inferiour  to 
the  early  productions  of  Henry  Ciiis 
White.  Sands  was  one  of  tnehcil 
classical  scholars  of  oar  coontrfi 
and  his  worits  will  be  read  with  pha- 
surc,  as  contain ing[  many  flights  of 
a  vigorous  and  fastidious  roose. 

We  pass  over  the  living  poetsysdu 
with  pen  in  hand,  without  commsati 
as  the  time  has  not  come  to  do  thsoi 
ustice,  or  to  speak  of  them  wtdl 
xreedom.    Many  of  them  havt  to* 
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have  derived  much  inBtruction  from 
this  collision  of  might v  minds. 

Doctor  Emmuns  nas  published 
several  able  discourses,  which  should 
be  read  by  those  wlio  do  not  as  well 
as  by  those  who  do,  agree  whn  him  in 
seniinient:  Emmons  belongs  to  the 
Edwards  school  of  metaphysicians. 

Doctor  Freeman  has  puolished  a 
volume  of  sermons.  Those  who  do 
not  follow  his  creed,  must  admire  his 
liberal  views,  and  his  pure  and  ele- 
gant literature. 

Joseph   Buckminstcr's    sermons, 

published  since  his  death,  have  more 

their  lives.     .Sliould  some  of    3f  the  charm  of  fine  writing  than  any 

it  gifted  writers  devote  them-    that  ever  have  been  published  among 

If,  as  some  have  said,  there  is  a 


in  enviable  fame  in  the  pur- 
literature — Bryant,  Halleck, 
Sprague,  PicrpDut,  Nack, 
re,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  Miss 
Mrs.  Ware,  Mrt».  Hale,  Mrs. 
Voodwurth,  Willis,  and  liun- 
»f  others,  who  (>ccu»ionally 
e  poetry  as  an  amuik.iiient, 
or  none  of  them  a:*  a  pro- 
Our  votaries  of  the  iniise 
1  diacouragtKl  from  venturing 
'ing,froni  watching  the  flights 
igle  geniuses  across  tho  wa- 
{etliiig  that  most  of  these 
make  poetry  \hv  great  busi 


assiduously  to  poetry,  wi: 
X)n  vit^  with  Enulind  in  pouts 
ive  in  orators.  Life  is  too  short 
)ne  to  attend  to  many  things, 
lerican  po^jts  keep  their  pieces 
oars;"  thfir  productions  oft- 
h  an  annuul,  or  <k)me  pcri- 
in  as  many  hours;  being 
thrown  off  as  occasion  de- 
or  as  rapricr:  in;jy  in.«pirc. 
ITT.— In  1793,  Doctor  Hop- 
shrewd  and  ({ftp  metuphy- 
ublishtd  a  system  of  divinity, 
'as  the  found ution  of  a  new 
le  difTered  from  Cnlvin  in 
lings,  puf^Iiing  his  doctrine 
vond  the  great  reformer  him- 
liis  system  had  a  host  of  op- 
niany  of  them  very  learned 

•r  Timothy  Dwitjht'a  pystem 
.ty,  publislied  sine..  Iiis  rieath, 
est  voluminous  in  tho  coun- 
remarkahlo  for  ch:arnr:si>  nud 
,  and  .«eenis  to  !>o  the  most 
of  all  the  tlie»)logieal  works 
utcd  in  thi!  Unit<d  SiatOsS 
luty  of  his  hfe  s^nw  a  chnrrn 
natters  from  iiis  pen.  His 
«   are   distinctly   Calvanis- 

evcral  years,  a  spirited  r^n- 
'was  csirried  on  between  the 
X  and  the  Unitarian  clergy, 
1  8e\'eral  gifted  and  Icarnc^d 
ok  part— Noah  Worcstcr, 
Worcester,  Mr.  Stewart, 
PVood,  and  others,  on  the  side 
anism ;  and  Doctor  Chan- 
r.  Norton,  Doctor  Ware,  Mr. 
kii,  and  others,  on  the  Uni- 
ide.  It  was  a  "  war  of  tin 
and  they  perhaps  now  only 
n  their  labours,  neither  bi>inir 
bed.     The  reading  public) 


us. 

want  of  evangelical  divinity  in  them, 
even  these  criiicks  could  not  deny  the 
fact,  that  there  is  an  Apostolick 
purity  running  through  them,  which 
chains  the  heart  to  tne  memory  of 
such  a  man,  and  fixes  the  attention 
to  so  sweet  a  writer.  His  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  oration  is  a  splendid  specimen 
of  writing.  His  friend  Thatcher 
wrote  a  memoir  of  his  life.  It  was  a 
description  of  a  bright,  particular  star, 
that  rose,  culmihatea,  and  set  for 
ever,  while  the  magi  were  gazing  at  it 

Others  have  written  volumes  ol 
sermons,  and  almost  every  clergy- 
man prints  an  occasional  discourse  j 
but  as  yet,  few  works  on  theology, 
written  in  the  United  States,  have 
is.<:ued  from  the  press.  There  are 
several  theological  periodicals  that 
discover  jE^reat  learning  and  research. 
The  Chnstian  Examiner,  published 
at  Boston,  is  much  read  and  admir- 
ed by  the  Unitarians,  and  commands 
the  respect  of  other  sects  for  its 
chaste  literature,  gentlemanly  cour- 
tesy, and  high  moral  tone. 

The  Biblical  Repository,  published 
at  Andover,  in  Massachusetts,  is  a 
quarterly  work.  It  is  learned,  and 
ev(  ry  day  rising  in  reputation.  An- 
dover Theological  Institution  met 
with  much  opposition  in  getting  a 
charter.  One  of  its  advocates  said. 
at  that  time,  "no  matter  what  creed 
they  avow,  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  become  learned,  and  they  will,  in 
the  end,  be  right,  whether  it  be  your 
creed  or  mine,  or  neither,  they  shall 
hereafter  teach."  Tho  Christian 
Spectator,  published  quarterly,  at 
\ew  Haven,  is  one  of  the  most  acute 
and  candid  of  all  the  reviews  in  the 
whol '  country.    We  diflfer  ftomnw.- 
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ny,  in  ihhikiiig  lh>i  lbs 
thcrilo|ry  ja  ye)  in    •  H 
imiing  us.    We  believe 
rrceived  mora  aiimtian  thio  iny 
orher  lOBBee,  and  is  better  nnder- 


(or  ever  be  conilTiied  b;  e*ch  one 
■B  ho  plaK*.    Beiween  mid  and 

no  pbilaac^jt  on  lom  ioterrupi, 
■nd  no  filss  glara  lon^  delude.  Man 
knows  hii  nqionnbililf ;  he  beb  il 
every  hour,  tnd  if  he  u  "  Uoght  lo 
■iraf"  for  ■  aeaaan,  be  canes  bad 
with  B  due  seose  of  his  depandene^ 
and  of  iba  necessily  of  forgiTenew 
and  mercy.  TTiere  jre  aerBral,  it  is 
said,  who  are  deeply  engaged  in  gir- 
ina  us  (TUB  versionB  of  (he  scrip- 
lureii!  vrc  wiah  them  sacceiB.  ll 
cannot  be  doubled,  thai  il  ib  tioi  only 
the  prfrognlive  of  man  lo  be  con- 


'iv  ereature  ahould  be  in  the  d 
barge  of  hia  duty,  Toleraiio 
our  cona^i^u^ons^o    gover 


n  the  I 


theology. 

Pinioit. — Ah  we  have  before  re- 
marked, the  n^ve  character  of  the 
people  of  the  BriliBh  coloaiee  in  ihia 
connlry,  almost  entirely  precluded 
works  of  firlion.  But  among  the 
first  vuho  venturedindirectlyloftenk 
Ihc  rpell.  was  a  reverend  divine, 
Doctor  Belknap.  He  wrote  the 
ForeaterB.  n  Btory  made  up  to  divulge 
■omenf  hijSflBnlimenlBupon  history, 
polllieka,  and  niannera,  which  he 
ihouKlilil  wnsnolprodcntloeipresB 
dirccttv.  ThianOT^  was  eiiensive- 
Iv  rend  in  every  part  of  the  United 
SlafcB.  nnd  much  admired. 

At  thehead  or  American novelinta, 
i»ChnrlcBBrockden  Brown,  He  pub- 
lished ceveral  novele,  viz.  Wieland, 
Ormond,  Arthur  Mervyn,  Ed  par 
Hunily,  Clara  Howard,  and  Jane 
■"-"—     "^ 'mired  by 


Talbol. 


fewi 
reached 


They  w, 

.  of  feeling  and , 

iffetral   to  eipire  befoi 
If    prommenl  etn. 


but  ho 


ftnce  bi>  death,  they  have  beoiir 
piintad  ii  ihia  cuuntry  aad  in  Kof- 
land,  UK  have  received  no  atsol 
■hara  of  praisa  from  abia  cricitl& 
No  one  wbo  baa  nad  his  w«1Ui«iO 
dMiy  them  tbamartfofaiRhuigtMi- 


--...It 

wfUkBon 
wvrftrtad  iba  ctam  of  baiig 
wniien  in  good  Engliali,  Bod  A*  C* 
qnetle  was  a  Bad  lala,  KM  «f  M  t* 

caned  ' 

the  besd  of 

„   ladies,  wrotc^  l»andea  acBAM 

loka  used  in  her  tnalituiiofi,  aeveial 


Rechel : 


iplary  Wife;    

'  aequel  lo  ChsrlotleTan- 

nndBeverni  olhera.  _     ... 

rend  with  avidity,  for  il  wn 
I  underetood  thai  her  Eonliih 
I  good,  and  her  motives  puts. 
irlolto  Temple  went  tilling 
nearly  iw^n I y  editions. 

Since  the  novelaof  Walter  ScoR 
have  been  eitenaively  known,  se- 
veral candidalesforfameinthispalb 
have  started  forth  i  but  no  ong  ba* 
Eoined  more  celebrity  than  JbDM 
Fetinimote  Cooper.     His  Spy,  Pie- 

•n,  Red  Rover,  Laat  oftha  Mohi-     i 

.    le,  the  Went  of  Wiahton-mrii, 

lb>i  Pilot,  and  others,  bavasU  ben 

;nRveIy  read  and  much  admired, 

only  in  this  country,  bul  in  Eag 

land.  Prance  and  Genraoy. 

Tames  E.  Paulding  has  wriltcD 

'eral  good  novels  irtd  woiks  d 

ire.    Hie  John  Bnll  in  AinelMS,    | 

.  idc  thoBe  for  whom  it  was  inttfid 

nl,  feel  severely.     Hia   DuIebiDaa'l 

"■       ■ '  '  *"  Biwatd  Ho,  ban 

J  rapin  wilier.     HnvinK  been  oat    ' 
the  aulhora  of  the  Sdmagtnldh    I 
riy  on  cle  va  ted  ermini 
"—    ''  the  WMiBt 
.  novel  caltet 
Francis  Berrian,  thalbasberatmiieb 
admired,  not  only  at  iho  WeB,  bgl 
nixo  fin  the  aea-bonrd.    He  has  lic- 
voted  himself  (o  hleralure,  and  lie- 
scrv  es  Ibc  genorac<>  petronaga  of  ibsl 
-rowing  empira. 
Miaa  Sedgwick  'J  anmnB  the  T«ii 


Timothy  Flin 
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iMft  writan  in  the  United  Stntes ; 
always  aensiUe,  correct,  and  moral. 
She  aoea  clearly,  and  ezpresaes  for- 
cibly what  she  means.  Like  Miss 
Edgeworth^s  woi^s,  her  Redwood, 
Hope  Leslie,  and  Clarence,  will  be 
read  in  future  days  with  as  much 
interest  os  they  arc  at  presoiit. 

Mrs.  Child's  Hoboniok,  Rebels, 
Ac.  have  been  justly  praised,  nndby 
those  who  have  taste  and  judgenkcnt. 

Law. — For  many  years  the  press 
has  teemed  with  r«fprints  of  law 
books;  to  many  of  them  notes  have 
been  appended.  The  twelve  tliou- 
aand  practising  lawyers  in  the  United 
States,  are  in  general  well  provided 
with  law  books.  Not  only  the  laws 
of  evnry  state,  but  the  reported  de- 
cisions of  most  of  their  highest  courts^ 
are  readily  found  in  every  city,  town, 
or  village.  Some  of  the  best  scho- 
lars of  the  country  have  been  engaged 
in  multiplying  books  on  the  sci- 
ence of  law.  Books  of  pleadings,  and 
practice  have  been  published  in 
almost  every  state  in  the  union,  and 
have  afforded  excellent  guides  to  the 

firactitioner.  It  would  exceed  our 
•:::::*.•>  to  name  a  tithe  of  them.  A 
few  who  have  engaged  in  groat  la- 
bours we  Till  mention.  Mr.  Adams 
wrote  an  essay  on  Canon  and  Fed- 
eral Law,  which  had  a  great  reputa- 
tion at  the  time.  Nathan  Dane  was 
engaged  for  forty  years  in  making 
an  abridgment  of  the  law,  which  he 
fisished  eij^t  or  ten  years  since,  and 
pulilished  it  in  six  large  octavo  vo- 
lumes. He  is  considered  one  of  the 
pFofoundest  lawyers  of  the  country. 

Chancellor  Kent's  Commentaries 
on  American  law  is  considered  by 
competent  judges,  to  be  one  of  the 
best  works  since  Sir  William  Black- 
atone  publishexl  his  commentaries. 

Jiulge  Story's  overflowing  and  ex- 
cursive mind,  has  been  busy  upon 
almost  every  part  of  the  law,  from 
Constitutional  Law  to  that  of  Bail- 
ments, Shipping,  Bills  of  Ivxchanire, 
Ac.  dtc.  The  bar  and  the  boiu'h 
are  deeply  indebted  to  this  indefati- 
gable junst,  who  has  brought  the 
mind  of  a  statesman  to  the  detail  and 
fNinciple  of  jurispruilenco. 

Louisiana  is  indebted  to  the  late 
secretary  of  state  for  the  United 
States,  Edward  Livingston,  for  ar- 
ranging tlie  civil  code  whicli  is  now 
in  force  in  that  state.  By  this  code, 
tvery  action  is  commenced  by  short 


petition  or  statement.  The  whole 
of  the  complex  machinery  of  the 
common  law  is  dispensed  with,  and 
the  forms  of  special  pleadings  un- 
known in  their  courts.  Mr.  Living- 
ston has  bei*n  employed  tor  several 
vttors  in  forming  a  code  of  criminal 
law.  It  is  divided  into  a  code  of 
crimes  and  their  punishnunts,  a 
coiie  of  procedure,  and  u  code  for 
regulatin«(  PiMiiteiiliaritjs.  Tliu v/^hole 
is  a  work  of  jjrreat  labour,  dt-ep  rc- 
srarch,  clear  viuws  of  human  nature, 
with  a  current  of  lunevoleiK'e  run- 
nint;  through  it,  that  has  made  it  the 
admiration  of  the  enti^iitened  in 
t.vc-ry  country.  If  the  code  is  not  in 
all  it^*  parts  adopt^nl,  its  spirit  will, 
in  time,  pf^rvade  the  criminal  code 
of  all  civilized  eoimiri.'s. 

Medicine. — \Vl*  have  mentioned 
the  physicians  who  were  conspicu- 
ous previous  to  thtt  revolution  in  an- 
other plaop.  Since  the  peace  of  1783, 
there  has  been  more  activity  in  the 
profession  of  incdirine  and  siirt^ery 
than  in  any  other.  Tliis  profession 
lurnished  several  brave  oflieers  in 
the  revolution,  and  many  statesmen 
since;  among  them  were.  Brooks, 
Cobb,  Mercer,  St.  Clair,  Gadsden, 
Brickot,  and  many  others.  The  first 
martyr  in  the  cansi;  of  the  revolution 
was  Dr.  Joseph  Warren.  His  bro- 
ther, Doctor  John  Warren,  was  sur- 
geon-peiieral  tif  the  northeni  army, 
and  left  the  office  to  pursue  his  pra'.*- 
tice  in  Boston.  The  Medical  Schoil 
at  Cambridge  was  :;ot  up  under  him, 
and  a  few  others.  Dext«'r,  Water- 
house,  and  others,  were  his  coadju- 
tors in  the  cause.  This  was  the 
second  medical  school  f^ablished  in 
the  United  States.  Dr.  Rush  had 
devised  a  medical  school  in  Philadel- 
phia previous  to  this  time,  whicli 
may  he  coiisidcr(>d  tht>  first  in  poi-it 
of  tune,  as  it  regards  its  foundation. 
an<l  most  assuredly  has  been  secon.i 
to  none  in  its  success  in  forming  xhi' 
inc'iieal  mind  iii  this  country.  The 
one  in  New  York  followwf,  and  it 
ha.tt  beiMi  honoured  by  distinguished 
professors.  The  classical  Bard ;  thu 
earned  Mitchill;  the  tasteful,  indc- 
aticable  anrl  oripious  lecturers,  and 
medical  writ«rs  of  a  more  modern 
day,  Hosaok,  Francis,  Smith,  and 
many  others — have  added  to  the  sci- 
ence of  the  healing  art,  besides  ex- 
erting a  fatherly  care  over  science 
and  Tetters  in  geneTa\.    TVie  lacdiv 
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lUSTOgy  OF 
e3  »cliool  Rl  DHtmDutb  Collc^ . 

tbr  lAurlh  in  ihe  countiy,  biii  flou- 
rishtd  ever  since  ila  conira™™nienl, 
and  wilb  iu  seniara,  is  cveiy  iaj 
enlmvins  in  influence.  Since  ihal 
pmod  man]'  olliere  have  grown  up, 
which  hare  prcnluc«J  many  dialin- 
guiahed  proftaaora  or  aar^ry  and 
medicina.  Il  ia  now  difficult  Ui  aue- 
ceed  aa  aquack,  except  in  aome  of 
tba  niMl  ignoninl  partaoflliecaun- 
trf,  and  llicrs  tliey  ara  often  ferTctnl 

Medical  Joiirnala  are  now  b«fi?rr 
tfio  publick  aa  pcriodicala,  whicli  dn 
honour  lo  ibe  lalonti  aiid  acquiie- 
tni^nla  at  (h«r  conduclora  and  con- 
tnbulora;  and  it  ianul  a  litlla  in  fb- 
rourofthDpKircaaion,thni  theheully 
are  amang  the  bcai  mcnda  of  leatn- 
ingin  the  country.  The  fiinrs  thai 
weruonceentensine].  thai  iheatody 
of  nuriicine  and  aurmry  lead  to  ma- 
teriDliam,  ia  now  done  ewny  wilh; 
6>r  it  ii  now  conceded  lliat  the  stu- 
dies cunniRfcd  with  thia  pTofi>aainn, 
when  fiiUy  carried  out  in  ihe  forni* 
of  phyxiokigy,  pntholngy,  and  men- 

finitu  wisduin,  iind  n  divine  supirin- 
tendcnci'.  If  fifty  ycqra  ngo  tlic?rc 
were  few  iirlirvrra  in  this  profcsiHon, 
it  may  now  ctniin  mnny  uf  (he  ihdiI 
devout  ni^ly.  Ii  would  bt  an  invidi- 
ous task  tu  nnniD  thoac  who  have 
been  diBlincuiahi'J,  where  oil  err  so 


tsk«.i  a  glance  m  (hi-  pnlrni  office. 
In  Ihc  couraa  of  foriy-ihree  ycBTB, 
the  length  i>r  limE  the  patent  office 
hits  h^n  erinhlt'ltcd,  ihctn  have 
bcu-n  more  than  seven  ihuuannd  in- 
ventions recurdi-d;  nnd  ifyou  would 
aay  that  there  was  much  trech, 
it  mital,  on  the  other  hand,  be  ap-ecil, 
that  many  ibinga  iherv  have  a  claim 
ID  a  hi^h  charactrr  in  the  Ana.  Ja- 
cob Porkina  invented  tnany  1hiirs» 
whicb  have  aavnl  the  labour  uf  mn- 
ny—ha  nail  niaehine,  and  iiioiiy 
olhera.  Whitney's  cotton  gin.  as 
wna  aaid  by  a  learned  judge,  hn» 
doubled  the  value  of  every  acre  of 
land  in  North  Catiline  nnJGeoririn, 
Whiiieinuie's  eard-making  machin.' 
WB»  one  (hat  rrepivcd  fiMm  the 
strange  man  of  Roanokp,  an  altnnst 

"lUii  Ikt  lavi  of  Gad,  aAiiAtuiTiaJ"- 


■andwMDTlii  an  a 

lablaectent.  Look  al  Ibe  at 


nitUI    il  1 

ccrlainlywri 

EMUtlrrBaalBve  liK 
abroad  At  Mr  ailvn  III    < 
Bcienotk  Nathnnlel  Bawdtif) 
ihe   author  of  aeveral  ■ 
naTinlion,  comeM,  andji 

Place, il  at  

maiiciBna.    PraftaaorD 
and  manyotliaa,  area 
thi*  depart  seal  of  •do- 
er knowledge  of   thia   i 

now  reqnirad  al  01117  coUegM^  41 
ihia  branch  la  cerfainly  mndi  noli 
attended  to  every  where  than  liia 
crly.  It  ta  found  odTanlagMn 
inthebusineasofcotnmonlib.  Ni 
brunch  of  knowledge  is  fo  easily  ac 
quircid,  with  proper  intifmctjon,  a 
thisj  yet  no  one  gives  its  poaoEsn 
more  celebrity.  Two  years  spent  ti 
neqiiiring  the  Tirietios  of  Oreck  ItiP 
tnture  would  hardly  advance  awd 
bred  scholar  so  as  lo  be  piieepliU 


\  alight  view  of  our  hislory  wil 
>VB  that    we    have    been    mi 

I  in  painters,  from  Smybert  dom 


ofthis.__.  , 
and  reached  >  degree  of  perfectioa  n 
his  an,  before  ho  left  il,  that  wook 
have  made  him  one  uf  the  first  pur 
trail  painters  of  any  age.  Htm 
dreds  of  his  ponraila  are  preserva 
among  us.  STEW»aT  relumtd  tl 
this  country  in  the  laller  part  of  4i 
century,   and  for  many  yesn 


HUnOBY  OF  IMERICAN  UTKROTUBE. 

the  noon-day  of  lifb.  Vam- 
who  gained  lanrde  abroad, 
engaged  on  a  Kkeneee  of 
j[ton  for  the  Hall  of  the 
of  Renreientativee^  in  the 
iity.  DuiTLAP  is  eneaged  as 
instructing  thoeeox  the  pre- 
eration,  what  those  of  afor- 
saftnd.  Hieneweenera- 
aiaten^  Horsey  Cole.  Froth- 
Inman,  Leslie^  and  many 
ire  busy  in  their  calling.— 
no  danso'  that  this  branch 
Its  will  deteriorate  in  their 

few  in  sculptnre  are  becom- 
ifn ;  Auger's  Mercury,  and 
nd  his  daughter,  with  Ureen- 
:hanting  cherubs,  have  al- 
ratified  the  tasteiful  in  the 

other  works  are  soon  ax- 
iom their  hands.  A  taste 
mens  of  sculpture  has  been 
id  in  this  country,  and  we 
ronage  enough  to  support  it 
w.  The  fine  arts  are  of  slow 
imonff  a  people  who  are  en- 
i  buildinff  up  their  fortunes, 
nts  to  departed  greatness 
min^  common,  and  artists 
employment  in  this  branch, 
numents  lately  erected  to 
Lo,  at  West  Point;  to  Thomas 
mmet,  in  the  city  of  New 
>  Bishop  Hobart  m  Trinity 
are  proofs  that  sculpture  is 
1  in  estimation.  What  can 
delightful  to  a  mtefid  jteo- 
these  memorials  of  senius. 
e  the  tribute  of  the  living, 
iss  not  suddenly  away. 
1X8  AND  Tbavelb. — In  this 
snt  we  have  some  valuable 
Delano's  Voyaees,  Riley's 
e,Lewis  and  Ulani's  Expedi- 
le  Sources  of  the  Missouri, 
Epedition  to  the  sources  of 
is84>pi,  Major  Lon^s  expe- 
the  Ilockj  Mountains,  Kea- 
x»unt  or  Long^s  travels; 
>wight's  travels  in  the  Uni- 
es,  abounding  in  incident, 
int  description,  and  contain- 
li  valuable  historical  know- 
tofessor  Silliman  has  pub- 
wels  both  at  home  and 
he  is  a  chaste  and  careful 
rho  sees  all  things  with  the 
>hilosopher.  Flint  has  given 
xl  account  of  the  western 

its  manners,   habits,  and 
.    Captain  Benjamin  Mor- 
ITI.  22 
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I  rell  has  just  publifeh6d:aif«OMteliof 
four  voyages  to  vsiriauaipihrtaiof'die 
worid.  His  book  ahhiiiiBl.miiMgi- 
dents,  contains  >iiiuQb-B«iitkuii.ip- 
formation,  and  morayoalloaiineling 
than  often  falls  to  ths  ixttof  «'haidv 
sailor.  Mrs.AbbyJansiMbi«eli,.wiu 
of  the  above  named  GapisinMdiTfll, 
was  with  him  in  his  liBt^oyigeto 
the  Southern  Pacifiiok,.andiiaBt|^h- 
lished  her  narrative,  i  IiJb  aldunoiis 
work,  and  shows  with  what  lintansi- 
ty  a  woman  views  every  novelty. 
She  is  the 'first  female  voyager  from 
the  United  States  who  has  published 
a  journal.  Bigelow  has  given  us  a 
volume  of  travels  in  Europe,  of  deep 
interest :  he  saw  things  as  a  scholar 
should  view  them,  and  describes 
with  great  faithfulness. 

Dr.  Griscom's  travels  are  full  of 
instruction ;  he  went  out  to  see  and 
describe,  and  all  is  done  in  purity 
and  honesty.  His  principles  were 
too  firm  to  be  led  astray  by  false 
lights  of  philosophy,  and  he  had  no 
prejudices  to  indulge. 

Miscellaneous. — ^Under  this  head 
we  might  make  a  large  volume  with- 
out enumerating  one  half  of  those 
works  more  or  less  valuable ;  many 
of  them  of  a  high  character.  In 
philology,  Noah  Webster  stands 
without  a  rival.  He  has  spent  a 
^jeat  part  of  a  long  life  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  if  he  is  not  without  soma 
errors  and  inconsistencies,  they  are 
more  attributable  to  the  nature  of 
the  science,  than  to  the  want  of  cars, 
industry,  or  leamine  in  him. 

We  are  well  stocked  with  school 
books,  eeoffraphies,  gazetteers,  gram- 
mars of  all  sorts,  and  arithmeticksof 
all  plans.  In  statistical  works  we 
are  becoming  rich.  Several  are  la- 
bouring with  assiduity  in  this  depart- 
ment. The  Gazetteer,  by  Edwin 
Williams,  abounds  in  tabular  infor- 
mation, as  in  other  valuable  matter. 

In  Rnetorick  we  have  several  ele- 
mentary treatises,  but  no  ffreat  work, 
except  John  Quincy  Adams'  Leo- 
tures  on  Rhetorick  and  Oratory, 
which  is  a  work  of  genius  and  of 
bold  opinions.  He  has  been  too 
much  engaged  in  poUticks  these 
twenty  years  past  to  give  them  a 
finishing  touch. 

The  Conversations  Lexicon,  print- 
ed in  Philadelphia,  and  edited  by  Lie* 
her,  Wigglesworth,  and  Bradfordi 
assisted,  it  is  said,  in  acme  paiVa)>i^ 
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HisToay  Oil'  AHEtucjjs  [■rrKKATnas 


csl  sciiiiol  nlDtriiiioulh  Uolli  „ 

ilie  !fi\iTXh  in  tbi>  uountrf,  hie  nou- 

suil  »ilh  Eta  ataion,  i*  ircry  ilHy 
enliireinB  he  Lnflur^nre.  SinMi  Ibnl 
petiod  mnay  at\ten  hire  grairn  up. 
which  harv  produced  mnuf  dilliii- 
guiihed  piofeaaor*  of  aurvery  and 
mcdirina-  It  is  now  difliRuli  to  mc- 
oeed  na  a  quir^  <?xce[il  in  some  of 
the  mosi  IgitorniK  parts  or  the  coiin- 
trj>,  iiid  there  Ihtj'  are  often  reircleJ 

Mrdieal  Jouruntfl  aru  dow  before 
ihcpubliFk  H  periadicBjH,  which  do 
honmiT  to  the  liilmiti  niid  DFiioire- 
menta  of  their  cottilucion  iind  boo- 
trib'ilorsi  and  it  is  aoi  a  iiitle  in  (ii* 
TonrofibeprDfesaion.thatihelhculiy 
*TW  rnnang  Ibe  bestiHenda  of  loSrn- 
ing  in  Ibe  counlry.  The  fesre  tliai 
wprp  nnce  intcrlnined.  that  ihealudy 
of  modieine  nnd  surgery  lend  to  ma- 
lariflllflln,  ta  now  done  away  wilh; 
for  rl  is  now  i.'oneedtid  thai  tbe  alu- 
ika  canndnltd  with  ihii  prafsaeidn, 
when  fully  cnnit-d  out  in  the  Immv 
of  pliyaioluBv,  nntholozy,  and  mEu- 
1«1  p)K-tiot.i^"^,\re  all  pV^DfB  of  in- 
finilR  wiaitoni,  and  a  divine  aupcrin- 
tuadeacf..  If  fifty  yeara  Bgu  lliere 
werefpw  bfUevffrsin  (hia  profraaon, 
it  may  now  claim  mniiy  of  thr  mosi 
devoul  picly.  Ii  woultf  be  an  invidi- 
Dun  tBsh  iu  ntinis  ihoBc  who  have 
b«n  disiinguishsd,  where  nil  arc  so 
nispac  table. 

THE  Abts  Aim  SctancBs.— That 
oOT  eoiinlry  abounds  in  invenlivc 

tak«a  a  glance  st  ih«  pstenl  olBco. 
In  Ihe  course  of  forty-three  years, 
tho  lengib  of  time  the  palent  olSct 
has  b»aii>estsblishod,  there  hove 
been  more  than  seven  ihouannd  in- 
rentions  retarded ;  and  if  yoo  would 
ny  thai  thare  was  much  irash, 
it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  b*  agreed, 
that  many  things  there  have  a  elnim 
torn  hic;h  charscieriniheAns.  Ja- 
cob PcVkina  invented  many  things 
which  have  Bared  iho  labour  of  ma- 
ny—his  nail  machine,  and  many 
oUiPra-  Whitney's  collon  gin,  ba 
wna  said  by  a  learned  Judge,  hsB 
doubled  the  value  of  mery  oere  of 
land  in  Norlh  Horulina  and  Georgin. 
Whillemuie'e  eard- making  machine 
was  one  that  received  froin  the 
BtrangB  msn  of  Roanoke,  sn  bIidusI 
CTTCTCient  comijU'.oenl,  that  it  u-iis 
"K*e  thi  her  ij' Gad,  vhidi  »arpu.«- 


:>esliti  Iki 

m 

alor  W  i 


lableoibiDt.  Lookailbcaton-ttari 
of  riicea  tnodrla,  and  one  eaUUn 
My  the  inventive  power  of  Ibe  mn) 
Haa  been  idlu. 

In  Mathematicsl  stience  wv  htf 
not  bnin  deddent]  the  An]«i*a 
mind  ia  natKiaU^  maihuntaii^ 
eenainly  nriAmelieal.  Mnny«f<il 
countryuieiihavD  baea  di  stinmialhi 
abroBdforiheiriulvaBk'cn 
acienoo.  NalhnnielBowdiidt^jL 
the  author  of  »e*nal  n'^'^ 
navigation,  eomela,  sad  li 
imnslatur  and  conimennl  . 
Place,  is  at  ibe  heiul  of  Oar 
matieinna-  FrofvMior  Dean.  Adnl 
and  many  others,  are  eoos^iMaafl 
ihia  depsrtniMit  of  aeiunai.  iJnfi 
er  knowledge  of  this  adetM*  i 
now  required  at  cnir  eollegaa,  U 
Itda  hrandi  ia  certaioly  much  BMf 
■Iteuded  to  every  whare  than  foM 

>.     It    is   found    advsnngaoi 

neh  of  knowledge  ;a  so  earilfM 
qaired,  wilh  proper  inslnictwo,  ■ 
this;  yei  no  one  givea  ita  pnuiM 
more  celebrity.  Two  years  ^Bt  I 
acquiring  the  Tarietiaa  of  OraekltH 
rature  would  hardly  advance  tin 
brad  acholsr  so  as  to  be  pcrecplU 
Id  his  learned  friend;  but  two  yeai 
study  in  malhemalicks  would  t 
very  pcrceplible. 

A  Blighl  view  of  our  history  «i 
prove  thai  we  have  been  ntal 
6ck  in  paintert^  front  Smyhertdow 
totbepresenlfttne.  WesTWBtbH 
in  Ihe  TTniled  Stales,  bul  hi>  ftal 
tiea  wore  developed  in  En^and.- 
Cdpuv  waa  a  natjve  of  this  nninll] 
nnd  rea<rhed  a  degreeof  periaetiot  I 
his  arl,  before  he  left  il,  tbst  wad 
have  made  him  one  of  the  firstfO 
(rail  painters  of  any  agr.  HM 
dreds  of  bis  portraits  are  prcsem 
among  ua.  Stiwabt  retamid  I 
this  country  in  the  laiter  pan  nTtl 
IbbI  century,  and  for  many  ys> 
Hlood  at  Ihe  head  of  hispraftMHi 
as  I  portrait  painler.  He  hai  lej 
numereuB  painting  to  preserve)* 
fame,  and  to  show  the  exieW  of  A 
power  of  hia  at   ' 

i,  the  firal 

r  cDunlry,  still  livM,  ai 
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HUnORT  OF  AHERIOAN  LITERATURB. 


1  the  noon-day  of  UISb.    Yam 

ff,  who  gained  lanieU  abroad, 

r  engaged  on  a  Hkeneee  of 

Dgton  for  the  Hall  of  the 

of  Renreientativee^  in  the 

city.    DuiTLAP  is  eneaged  aa 

a  inatmcting  those  ox  the  pre- 

meration,  what  those  of  a  for- 

le  saftnd.    Hie  new  genera- 

paintflr%  Bforse^  Cole.  Froth- 

iflnman,  Lealis^  and  many 

■re  busy  in  their  calling.— 

is  no  danso'  that  this  branch 

Arts  will  deteriorate  in  their 


s  few  in  sculpture  are  becom- 
own;  Auger's  Mercury i  and 
and  his  daughter,  with  Green- 
chanting  cherubs,  have  al- 
gratified  the  tasteiful  in  the 
la  other  works  are  soon  ex- 
from  their  hands.  A  taste 
amens  of  sculpture  has  been 
led  in  this  country,  and  we 
itronage  enough  to  lupport  it 
low.  The  fine  arts  are  of  slow 
amon^  a  people  who  are  cn- 
in  buildioff  up  their  fortunes, 
lents  to  departed  greatness 
iominff  common,  and  artists 
1  employment  in  this  branch, 
ionuments  lately  erected  to 
iko,  at  West  Point;  to  Thomas 
Emmet,  in  the  city  of  New 
to  Bishop  Hobart  m  Trinity 
are  proofs  that  sculpture  is 
d  in  estimation.  Wnat  can 
e  delightful  to  a  eratehd  f«o- 
a  these  memorials  of  grenius. 
ire  the  tribute  of  the  living, 
pass  not  suddenly  away. 
loxs  AND  Tbavelb. — In  this 
nent  we  have  some  valuable 
Delano's  Voyages,  Riley's 
ive,Lewis  and  Ulam's  Expedi- 
the  Sources  of  the  Missouri, 
eitpedition  to  the  sources  of 
laissippi.  Major  Long's  expe- 

0  the  Rocky  Moun  tarns,  Kea- 
Bccount  or  Long^s  travels; 
Dwight's  travels  in  the  Uni- 
ites,  abounding  in  incident, 
gant  description,  and  contain- 
ch  valuable  historical  know- 
Professor  Silliman  has  pub- 
travels  both  at  home  and 
;  he  is  a  chaste  and  careful 
who  sees  all  things  with  the 

1  philosopher.  Flint  has  given 
ood  account  of  the  western 
r,  its  manners,  habits,  and 
8.  Captain  Benjamin  Mor- 
^  III.  2Q 
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rell  has  just  publiahad.aif«oaotetof 
four  voyages  to  vsiriaua  p*ttiof  the 
world.  His  book  ahwadHl.mtifgi- 
dents,  contains  riniob  B«iitk»L.ip- 
formation,  and  moraipoelioid-feeUng 
than  often  falls  to  tha  kttxd  a  hndy 
sailor.  Mr8.AbbyJanftMbi«eli^.wiu 
of  the  above  named  GapisinMcUTfU, 
was  with  him  in  his  laat  Ivoyage  to 
the  Southern  Paci0iok,.andiiaB!pDb- 
liahed  her  narrative,  i  Ii,ifl  rn'ounints 
work,  and  shows  witk  whatiintansi- 
ty  a  woman  views  every  novelty. 
She  is  the'first  female  voyager  fit>m 
the  United  States  who  has  published 
a  journal.  Bigclow  has  given  us  a 
volume  of  travels  in  Europe,  of  deep 
interest :  he  saw  tilings  as  a  scholar 
should  view  them,  and  describes 
with  great  faithfulness. 

Dr.  Griscom's  travels  are  foil  of 
instruction ;  he  went  out  to  see  and 
describe,  and  all  is  done  in  purity 
and  honesty.  His  principles  were 
too  firm  to  be  led  astrav  by  false 
lights  of  philosophy,  and  ne  had  no 
prejudices  to  indulge. 

MiscBLLAKKovs. — Uudcr  this  head 
we  might  make  a  large  volume  with- 
out enumerating  one  half  of  those 
works  more  or  less  valuable;  many 
of  them  of  a  high  character.  In 
philology,  Noah  Webster  stands 
without  a  rival.  He  has  spent  a 
great  part  of  a  long  life  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  if  he  is  not  without  soma 
errors  and  inconsistencies,  they  are 
more  attributable  to  the  nature  (^ 
the  sdence,  than  to  the  want  of  cars, 
industry,  or  learning  in  him. 

We  are  well  stocked  with  school 
books,  eeoffraphies,  gazetteers,  gram- 
mars of  all  sorts,  and  arithmeticksof 
all  plans.  In  statistical  works  we 
are  becoming  rich.  Several  are  la- 
bouring with  assiduity  in  this  depart- 
ment. The  Gazetteer,  bv  Edwin 
Williams,  abounds  in  tabular  infor- 
mation, as  in  other  valuable  matter. 

In  Rnetorick  wc  have  several  ele- 
mentary treatises^  but  no  great  work, 
except  John  Quincy  Adams'  Leo- 
tures  on  Rhetorick  and  Oratory, 
which  is  a  work  of  genius  and  of 
bold  opinions.  He  has  been  too 
much  engaged  in  politicks  these 
twenty  years  past  to  give  them  a 
finish  ine  touch. 

The  ConversationsLeacon,  print- 
ed in  Philadelphia,  and  edited  by  Lie* 
bcr,  Wiggleaworth,  and  Bradford; 
assisted,  it  is  said,  in  some  paita^b^ 
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mSTQRY  OF  AJiERlCAK  TJTEEA^ 


oaTtchool  at  Dartmouth  College  was 
the  tt^urth  in  the  coimtiy,  has  flou- 
rished ever  since  its  commencement, 
and  with  its  seniors,  is  every  day 
enlarging  its  influence.  Since  that 
period  many  oUiers  hsTe  grown  -up, 
which  have  prodaced  many  distin- 
guished professors  of  surgery  and 
medicine.  It  is  now  difficult  to  suc- 
ceed as  a  quack,  except  in  some  of 
the  most  igndrant  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  tliero  they  are  often  ferreted 
out. 

Medical  loumals  are  now  before 
thcpnblick  as  periodicals,  which  do 
honour  to  the  talents  and  acquire- 
ments of  their  conductors  and  con- 
tributors; and  it  is  not  a  little  in  fa- 
vour of  the  profession. that  the  faculty 
are  among  the  best  friends  of  learn- 
ing in  the  country.  The  fears  that 
were  once  entertamed,  that  the  study 
of  medieme  and  surgery  lead  to  ma- 
terialism, is  now  done  away  with ; 
for  it  is  now  conceded  that  the  stu- 
dies connected  with  this  profession, 
when  fully  carrifd  out  in  the  forms 
of  physiology,  pathology,  and  men- 
tal phenomena,  are  all  proofs  of  in- 
finite wisdom,  and  a  divine  siipt-rin- 
tendence.  If  fifty  years  ago  there 
were  few  believers  in  this  profession, 
it  may  now  claim  many  of  the  most 
devout  piv3ty.  It  would  be  an  invidi- 
ous tasK  to  name  those  who  have 
been  distinguished,  where  all  are  so 
respectable. 

Thb  Arts  and  Sciences. — That 
our  country  abounds  in  inventive 
genius  no  one  will  question  who 
takes  a  glance  at  the  patent  office. 
In  the  course  of  forty-three  years, 
the  length  of  time  the  patent  office 
has  been  established,  there  have 
been  more  than  seven  thousand  in- 
ventions recorded ;  and  if  you  would 
say  that  there  was  much  trash, 
it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  agreed, 
that  many  things  there  have  a  clnini 
to  a  high  character  in  the  Arts.  Ja- 
cob Perkins  invented  many  things 
which  have  saved  the  labour  of  ma- 
ny— his  nail  machine,  and  many 
omers.  Whitney's  cotton  gin,  as 
was  said  by  a  learned  judge,  has 
doubled  the  value  of  every  acre  of 
land  in  North  Carohna  anclGeorffin. 
Whittemoie's  card-making  machine 
was  one  that  received  from  the 
strange  man  of  Roanoke,  an  almost 
nrcverent  compliment,  tnat  it  was 
**Hke  tht  lotto/ Gody  which  aurpoMs- 
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etaU  uHiUnianding. 
loams  of  Stinsofn  have  been  i 
every  part  of  the  country,  ai 
saved  labour  to  an  alnost 
lable  extent.  Lookattbasloi 
of  these  models^  and  one  a 
sav  the  inventive  power  of  til 
has  been  idle. 

In  Mathematical  Nfeaoe  i 
not  been  deflcienti  the  A 
mind  is  natunllj  inntlia 
certainly  arithmetieil*  Hu 
countrymen  have  been  distin 
abroad  for  their  advatfbcmen 
Bcienoe.  NathanielBowditcb, 
the  author  of  several  «t 
navigation,  comets,  and  hi 
translator  and  commentila 
Place^  is  at  the  head  of  oar 
maticiana.  Professor  Deai^ 
and  many  others,  are  conspM 
this  department  of  science, 
er  knowledge  of  this  sci 
now  required  at  our  ooUeg 
this  branch  is  certlunly  mw 
attended  to  every  where  tha 
crly.  It  is  found  ad  van 
in  the  business  of  common  li 
branch  of  knowledge  is  so  ei 
Quired,  with  proptT  instruc 
this ;  yet  no  onejjrivcs  its  p< 
more  celebrity.  Two  years  t 
acquiring  the  varieties  of  Gn 
rature  would  hardly  odvanci 
bred  scholar  so  as  to  be  per 
to  his  learned  friend;  but  Xm 
study  in  mathematicks  w( 
very  perceptible. 

A  slight  view  of  our  hist< 
prove  that  we  have  beer 
fick  in  painters^  from  Smybe 
to  the  present  time.  West  vi 
in  the  United  States,  but  hi 
ties  were  developed  in  Enj 
Copley  was  a  native  of  this  < 
and  reached  a  degree  of  perfe 
his  art,  before  he  left  it,  tha 
have  made  him  one  of  the  fi 
trait  painters  of  any  age. 
dreds  of  his  portraits  are  pi 
among  us.  Stewart  retu 
this  country  in  the  latter  par 
last  century,  and  for  man 
stood  at  the  head  of  his  pro 
as  a  portrait  painter.  He  '. 
numerous  paintings  to  pros 
fame,  and  to  show  the  exten 
power  of  his  art  in  this  line. 
BULL,  the  first  historical  pa 
our  country,  still  lives,  and  p 
like  West  will  die  as  it  were  ^ 
pencil  in  his  hand.    He  is  i 
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M  if  IB  the  AooD-dAy  of  lift.  Vam- 
uainr,  who  gainod  luueU  abroad, 
a  now  aogagad  on  a  Hkeneaa  of 
Waafaiogtoii  i»r  tha  Hall  of  the 
Houaa  of  Banreaenutivei^  in  the 
iadaral  city.  Duhlat  ia  engaged  aa 
Daoal  in  inatnicting  tboaeof  the  pre- 
lant  generatioiL  wnat  thoae  of  a  for- 
mer one  aoAnd.  TbaneweoDera- 
lioB  of  paiBlH%  Morae^  Gok.  Froth- 
kigliaiiiy  Twinini  ffpylift,  and  many 
oSon^  are  boay  in  iheir  calling.— 
There  la  no  danger  that  this  branch 
of  the  Arta  wilideteriorate  in  their 


Soma  few  in  acnlptnre  are  becom- 
ing knoifn  i  Auger'a  Mercury,  and 
Jeptha  and  hia  daughter,  with  urcen- 
oi^lfa'a  chanting  cherubs,  have  al- 
laady  gratified  the  tasteful  in  the 
vt ;  tLod  other  works  are  aoon  ex- 
Dected  from  their  hands.  A  taste 
for  apedmena  of  sculpture  has  been 
awakened  in  this  country,  and  we 
trnat  patronage  enough  to  support  it 
will  follow.  The  fine  arta  are  of  slow 
growdi  amonff  a  people  who  are  en- 
nged  in  building  up  their  fortunes. 
Konnmenta  to  departed  greatness 
ire  becoming  common,  and  artists 
will  find  employment  in  this  branch. 
Tlia  monumenta  lately  erected  to 
Koachiako,  at  Weat  Point;  to  Thomas 
Addia  Emmet,  in  the  city  of  New 
York:  to  Biahop  Hobart  m  Trinity 
dinrcn:  are  proofa  that  sculpture  is 
now  held  in  estimation.  What  can 
be  more  delightfiil  to  a  ffratefiil  i>eo- 
^  than  these  memoriau  of  ffenius. 
Tliey  are  the  tribute  of  the  living, 
which  paaa  not  suddenly  away. 

YoTAaxs  AHD  Tbavxls.— In  this 
department  we  have  some  valuable 
worka.^  Delano*a  Yoyaaea,  Riley's 
NarratiTe,LewiB  and  Clam's  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Sources  of  the  Missouri, 
Pike^a  expedition  to  the  sources  of 
the  Miaaiasippi,  Mi»or  Lon^s  expe- 
dition to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Kea- 
ting'a  account  or  Long|s  travels ; 
Doctor  Dwight's  travels  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  abounding  in  incident, 
and  elegant  description,  and  contain- 

Snroch  valuable  historical  know- 
a :  Professor  Silliman  has  pub- 
Bd  travela  both  at  home  and 
abroad;  heiaa  chaste  and  careful 
writer  who  sees  all  things  with  the 
eyeofaphiloaopher.  Flint  haa  given 
oa  a  good  account  of  the  western 
eoont^,  ita  manners,  habits,  and 
coBtoma.    Captain  Benjamin  Mor- 
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I  rell  has  just  pubUahadanttoaotet of 
four  voyagea  to  variona  pihrta  of  the 
world.  Hiabook  ahwada:  in  lifgi- 
denta,  containa  liiuQb  sandcaL  in- 
formation, and  morapootloai-feaUiig 
than  often  falls  to  tha  kitof  a  haidy 
aailor.  Mr8.AbbyJanaiMbi«ell,.wiM 
of  the  above  named  GapAainMorrf^l, 
waa  with  him  in  hia  laativoyage  to 
the  Southern  Pacifiiok,.and.haB  pnb- 
liahed  her  narrative,  i  Itia  aiouriaus 
work,  and  ahows  with  whatintansi- 
ty  a  woman  views  every  novelty. 
She  is  the 'first  female  voyager  fiiom 
the  United  States  who  has  published 
a  journal.  Bigelow  has  given  us  a 
volume  of  travels  in  Europe,  of  deep 
interest :  he  saw  things  as  a  scholar 
should  view  them,  and  deacribca 
with  great  faithfiilness. 

Dr.  Griscom's  travels  are  foil  of 
instruction ;  he  went  out  to  see  and 
describe,  and  all  is  done  in  purity 
and  honesty.  His  principles  were 
too  firm  to  be  led  astrav  by  folse 
lights  of  philosophy,  and  ne  had  no 
prejudices  to  indulge. 

Miscellaneous. — ^Under  this  head 
we  might  make  a  large  volume  with- 
out enumerating  one  half  of  thoae 
works  more  or  less  valuable;  many 
of  them  of  a  high  character.  In 
philology,  Noah  Webster  standa 
without  a  rival.  He  haa  spent  a 
^[reat  part  of  a  long  life  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  if  he  is  not  without  soma 
errors  and  inconsistencies,  they  are 
more  attributable  to  the  nature  of 
the  science,  than  to  the  want  of  cars, 
industry,  or  learning  in  him. 

We  are  well  stocked  with  school 
books,  eeoffraphies,  gazetteers,  ^jam- 
mars  o? allsorts,  and arithmeticks of 
all  plans.  In  statistical  woika  we 
are  becoming  rich.  Several  are  la- 
bouring with  assiduity  in  this  depart- 
ment. The  Gazetteer,  by  Edwin 
Williams,  abounds  in  tabular  infor- 
mation, as  in  other  valuable  matter. 

In  Rnetorick  we  have  several  ele- 
mentary treatises^  but  no  ffreat  work, 
except  John  Quincy  Aaama*  Lao- 
tures  on  Rhetorick  and  Oratory, 
which  is  a  work  of  geniua  and  of 
bold  opinions.  He  has  been  too 
much  engaged  in  politicks  theae 
twenty  years  paat  to  give  them  a 
finishuie  touch. 

The  Con versationa Lexicon,  print- 
ed in  Philadelphia,  and  edited  by  Lie- 
her^  Wiggleaworth,  and  Bradford^ 
assisted,  it  is  said,  in  some  paxla^b") 
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KolKtx  Wilifa.  hu  elded  Diiich  U 
the  f*cilii»e9  of  giving  mlbrniaiicin  on 
gmerul  topicka.  Somtofiu  biogra- 
phy, howevvT  ahon,  is  bappf,  aod 
tlie  Bnicles  in  rcgsrtl  to  the  tlnilnl 
State*  are  vrtlten  in  b  spiTii  of  ctn- 
ctour,  uicl  ib«  infonnauon  is  gmeral- 
ly  driwn  from  guod  aouiwa.  Tbif 
book  wUI  be  ejitcnBiiel/  read,  and 


ing  oui  own  tsninir]'  n>  ihii  Unn 
from  Bbn>s(l.  and  giTing,  ii  a  gtB 
»  (laaoniDick  new  of  a  mbi«L 
ihis  ba«i*,  we  hue  treaied  thru 
nl  iwru  4f  tbii  work, "  die  TntM 
of  Ubowledgc"  and  on  ii  w<  ll 
-  -  couDUy.  al* 


liigH libroiy.   TheplonisagoodoEe, 
thai  of  adding  (nibrmBUaa  rtapecl- 


ue ;  oar  am  couDI 

lea,  nUaMciine 


forgoilen,  nwB  «C  lln* '■"'■  ■* 
If  «ll  Ihat  H  luifBl  from  the 
woild.  Tb)n!«l(aiiUb*aprp°l 
union  in  ibv  nfiubfiA  nt  kttai. 
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Wk  have  looked  over  the  fields  of  human  life,  and  we  have  made  reflections  on  the 
colMS  there— wunetlmes,  perhaps,  In  no  unlearned  spirit,  not  seldom  In  a  spirit 
leh  Ido  not  fear  to  call  religious,  and  always  In  a  spirit  of  humanity— blaming  none 
;  the  Worthless,  honouring  the  good,  and  celebrating  the  great ;  whatever  tonguea 
f  speak,  whatever  clime  they  uhablL 
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DEDICATION. 


TO  DAVID  HOSACK,  M.  D  -L-L-D.  F.  R.  S.,  Ac.  *«• 

Dear  Sir, — 
This  volume,  of  American  Biography,  which  has  cost 
me  no  small  pains  to  present  to  the  publicLi,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  inacribe  to  you,  who  have  taken  so  deep  an  interest 
in  preserving  the  good  and  great  of  our  country  for  posterity. 
In  your  career  of  professional  pursuits,  and  scientifick  re- 
searches, and  in  your  indulgence  of  elegant  literature,  you 
have  shown  that  the  &me  of  others  is  as  dear  to  you  as  your 
own,  and  have  embalmed  the  names  of  many  of  your  pro- 
fessional brethren,  as  well  as  those  of  several  illustrious  states- 
men, as  each  retired  from  his  useful  labours  and  joined  the 
congregations  of  the  dead.  The  common  grave-digger  who 
commits  the  body  to  the  dust,  the  mason  and  sculptor  who 
cut  and  ornament  the  monuments  of  departed  greatness,  have 
rules  and  models  to  assist  th^m,  while,  he  who  delineates 
character,  must  oflen  catch  the  lineaments  of  his  subject  from 
visions  called  up  either  by  blind  afiection  or  cold  recollection, 
if  he  has  not  had  some  personal  acquaintance  with  the  being 
he  describes.  As  you  know  the  difficulties  of  this  branch  of 
writing  as  well  as  any  one,  you  can  best  judge  of  the  merits 
of  such  a  volume.  To  your  paternal  care  this  attempt  to  do 
justice  to  departed  worth  is  committed. 

With  profound  respect, 
I  am  your  most  obedient 
servant, 
SAMUEL  L.  KNAPP. 

New  York,  November,  1833. 
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PREFACE. 


This  Volume  of  American  Biography,  is  intended  aa 
a  soit  of  gallery  of  mental  portraits,  drawn  as  to  length, 
not  according  to  the  station,  or  the  office  of  the  indi- 
vidual, nor  according  to  the  &me  he  might  have  acquired ; 
but  they  have  been  sketched  as  opportunities  ofiered  for  tak- 
ing them,  or  inclination  or  circumstances  prompted  to  the 
task.  I  haie  long  felt  a  deep  interest  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  proud  history  of  my  country,  and  the  memory  of  the  dead 
makes  no  small  part  of  it. 

Eras  and  epochs  make  but  a  slight  impression  on  the 
mind,  unless  the  actors  in  the  scenes  are  maae  known  to  us, 
and  mingled  with  events*  In  &ct,  the  minds  of  certain  indi- 
viduals, under  providence,  make  an  epoch.  In  ancient  days 
the  deeds  of  Alexander  and  Csesar,  gave  new  impulses  to 
man,  and  new  destinies  to  nations.  Their  characters,  with 
those  of  their  contemporaries,  should  be  subjects  of  continual 
study.  In  modem  times  it  has  not  always  been  the  case,  that 
the  nigh-bom  have  given  a  character  to  the  age  in  which  they 
lived : — The  entrance  of  Shakspeare,  an  obscure  boy,  into  Lon- 
don, had  more  efiect  on  the  world  than  Alexander's  entrance 
into  Babylon.  This  event  gave  a  new  direction  to  literary  taste. 
The  character  of  Franklin  made  an  impression  upon  the  whole 
era  of  his  protracted  existence,  which  will  be  held  in  per- 
petual remembrance.  Washington  taught  his  country  what 
could  be  done  by  sagacity,  caution,  energy,  forbearance,  and 
equanimity ;  he  gave  a  name  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Bonaparte  and  Pitt  were  the  world  while  they  struggled  to- 
gether. Fulton,  by  his  application  of  steam  to  navigation,  re- 
created that  part  of  the  world  through  which  flow  the  ffreat 
waters  of  the  west.  Whitney  by  his  cotton-gin  doubled  the 
value  of  lands  in  the  southern  states.  The  history  of  such  influ- 
ences of  individual  exertion  in  this  and  other  countries  might 
be  dwelt  upon  through  a  volume.  Should  not  the  lives  of  these 
men  be  made  a  study  for  the  rising  generation,  as  well  as 
deeply  contemplated  by  those  men  on  the  stage  1  Does  not  the 
youthful  aspirant  after  knowledge  gain  more  of  the  spirit  of  his- 
tory from  reading  Plutarch's  Lives  than  from  all  other  books  ? 
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%tjrxLA  be  eariy 

L«i  held  ap:o  oor  adminooB  in  etcij  Imb  of  I 

kio^rrspher  sbooLd  not  •errildj  cou  kit 

icdk£«  tot  m  <h£ll  book  if  ke  Amil 
chanirteT&idktdHrfrom  all  tke  k^  ke 
from  the  ixoaees  m  his  mind ;  tkoi  every 
gree  an  origiDaU  and  beanw  wiik  tke  qnil  of  tke 
it  was  intended  to  poftnj. 

Most  biographiol  dicoc 
that  makes  than  dull  and  tedioa.  Tke  temt  oft 
rarely  used,  and  thooe  of  fomrnfiAtioo  aooo 
then  necesaaril  J  repented.  Ckancten  fidknr  enck  oiker  m 
such  a  work,  as  mTe-stoiies  in  a  ckiirek-yaidL  wU  koi  Bili 
Tarietv  in  their  uape,  sixe,  or  inseindoa:  tke  dalL  dhB|yi^ 
mid,  the  urn,  and  stone  witk  loimdea  top^  inoidj'aiak»  up dl 
the  fiuhions  of  monuments  for  tke  memorr  of  tke  dee^  ■■! 
"  f tt4  hoc  marwiOTt,  hie  jacttr  "  OMd  ken  mre  dewmiiei 
the  mortal  remains"  with  dates  of  biitk  and  death,  wwi  now 
and  then  a  rhyme  more  remarkable  for  its  solemn  stnpidiqf, 
than  for  its  taste,  make  up  the  whde  literature  of  cemeteries. 
There  are  some  exceptions  to  the  role;  for  instances  may  be 
pointed  out  when  the  exquisite  hand  of  taste  has  chiselled 
the  bust,  and  the  pen  of  genius  uTitten  the  epitaph  of  deputed 
greatness.  He  is  a  vile  libeller  who  speaks  of  the  dead  with 
vindictiveness  or  malice,  who  cannot  seek  justice  among  men, 
but  he  is  a  coward  who,  from  any  superstitious  fears,  does  not 
write  with  the  freedom  of  a  generous  nature.  The  dead,  are 
publick  property,  and  should  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

In  this  book  I  have  placed  the  names  of  those  mentioned, 
in  alphabetical  order,  for  convenient  reference,  but  I  do  not 
aspire  to  the  dignity  and  honour  of  having  wnritten  or  com- 
piled a  biographical  dictionary,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  there  are  names  not  to  be  found  in  my  pages  ss 
important  as  those  that  are  there ;  but  I  have  not  time  or  op- 
portunity to  collect  tnaterials  for  writing  them  at  present 
Borne  distinguished  characters  I  have  not  mentioned,  bccausea 
full  account  of  them  has  lately  been  given  to  the  publick.  The 
lives  of  Quincy,  Morris,  Jay,  and  William  Livingston,  are 
too  happily  written  to  be  reduced  to  a  few  pages  at  once— 
and  memoirs  of  Hamilton,  Pickering  and  others  are  daily 
expected. 

The  productions  of  several  of  my  friends  will  be  found  in 
this  volume,  for  which  they  will  be  pleased  to  accept  of  my 
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sincere  thanks ;  for  their  kind  assistance  has  given  variety 
and  importance  to  the  volume  that  it  would  not  have  had 
without  them ;  a  particular  acknowledgement  is  attached  to 
many  articles  furnished  by  them.  I  have  made  use  now 
and  then  of  books,  which  are  also  generally  mentioned,  when 
any  thing  has  been  copied.  In  professor  John  W.  Francis, 
I  have  found  not  only  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  work,  but 
a  prudent  adviser  and  friend  at  all  time3. 

If  any  kind  friend  should  ask  why  did  not  you  write 
more  before  you  published  1  The  answer  is  at  hand  ; — 
that  this  biography  in  one  of  its  forms  is  to  make  a  part 
of  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  ana  in 
that  relation  could  not  have  been  much  extended ;  but  may 
hereafter  be,  by  way  of  appendix  or  some  other  fonn.  The 
materials  for  biography  can  never  fail ;  death,  who  destroys 
all  things  else  that  time  creates,  is  every  day  furnishing  a 
fresh  harvest  for  the  biographer. 

I  have  called  my  book  American  Biography,  meaning  to 
extend  the  term  to  embrace  those  born  in  this  country  and  who 
have  laboured  elsewhere,  or  those  born  in  other  countries 
who  have  done  some  good  while  they  resided  with  us ;  and 
particularly  those  whose  ashes  rest  in  our  soil.  I  trust  that 
the  reader  of  this  volume,  however  strongly  he  may  tax  me 
with  boldness,  will  never  say  that  the  writer  was  a  narrow  sec- 
tarian or  a  party  bigot ;  or  that  he  loved  to  censure  rather 
than  to  praise.  All  I  ask  of  those  who  may  tead  my  work, 
now  or  when  I  am  beyond  their  criticisms,  is  to  acknowledge 
my  claim  to  the  character  of  an  honest,  and  inde&tigable 
lamp-lighter  in  the  City  of  the  Dead. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  have  not  stated  my  authorities  for 
many  things  I  have  given  to  the  publick.  JVly  answer  to  this 
objection  is  simply  this ; — I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  writ- 
ten authorities,  having  examined  all  I  could  find,  and  my 
means  for  information  from  books  have  not  been  scanty ;  but 
it  has  not  been  from  books  that  I  have  derived  most  of  the  in- 
cident mentioned  in  these  biographical  sketches ;  it  has  been 
from  living  witnesses  of  events  that  I  have  drawn  my  in- 
formation. From  my  earliest  youth  I  took  delight  in  con- 
versing with  the  actors  in  the  revolutionary  struggle,  both  in 
the  legislature  and  in  the  field,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  there 
has  not  been  a  battle  fought  by  our  countrymen  since  the  cap- 
ture of  Liewisburg^h  in  1745,  to  the  present  day,  relative  to  which 
I  have  not  exammed  some  one,  and  often  many,  who  were  in 
the  engagements.  I  have  notes  of  conversations  with  more  than 
one  hundred  persons  who  were  in  the  battle  of  Buakei^e-iivli 


\ 


and  aO  the  ixtbnaasiua  u  condenaed  in  die  life  of  CoL  Pim-  I 
coll  in  I  feir  pages.     This  one  iutaBce  will  laniMt  anf  | 
oihen.    I  do  DM  dinuM  nnr  U>o>»  w^  "^^d  nfiBr-  I 
eBce,"  bnl  rooai  cetUinlf  wimool  nj  agfolamaKmm  of  Ad*  I 
fitie;  for  I  ban  qtoit  more  doe  m  mcme  dwaa  AftrW 
than  I  can  jiudfy,  io  conaiJaration  al  olhei.aiitiea,  to  wj»d^ 
pit&anoa,  or  to  mj  familj;  dot  do  I  vm  axped  a  IBte- 
remuneration ;  the  hhoata  of  tha  hirioiian  aad  btogr^ber 
are  but  poorly  paid  etay  when.    I  h«t«  received  a  gieatei 
pecuniary  braefit  from  a  work  of  dw  imaginadoa,  wtucii  cost 
~-  '-^  —t  weeks'  attendon,  than  I  caa  hope  fima  tlus,«luc!i 
soaaaa  to 


my 


has  abeorbed  years  of  my  life.     It  i>  oaaeea  to  repine ; 

"     "     '  '  ■     -'  ■        '  ^  i(  ^^  gj  jj^n 

>  say   irhai  lio 


cowardly  to  few.     I  aay  to  this  rohime  go,  ii  will  s 
prove  one  thing — that  the   writer  daied   to  say 


thoughL 

SAMUEL  L.KNAPF. 
JVflP  F<M^  November.  1833.  " 
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Amm,  D,  D,  was  born  at  fine  intellecltUkl  c»pwiwiin,  and  hii 

,  in  MuBichuHiiB,  on  tbs  Toica  wu  awaet  aiid  hannomoo*. 

AngnK,   1770.     Hu  bthar  His  wnnani  wcM  writwn  with  mat 

naluif  farmer,  who  wu  a  care  anil  d^ivered  with  dSecL  ^Oaa 

into/  theAbboia  that  wen  leligioui  could  nol  tax  him  with  a 

.  aettlers  of  Andovcr,  «oon  want  of  faith,  and  the  Uatefid  ad- 

)  landing  of  WinlUiop  and  loircd  the  pniily  of  hia  at]rl«.   II  waa 

IT  at  fi^ton.     The  inbabi-  thought  atiange  that  Om  peopls'bf 

mia  plaei  had,  bj  the  muiifi-  Boaton,  who  required  to  ha*e  talent 

f  Samnel  PhilTipe  and  hia  in  ihcii  polpita,  at  whaterer  expsoH, 

h«  ban  oppottunilies  of  eda-  had  not  aecurad  the  aarrioaa  of  Ml.  ' 

hair  chiUran  ibst  could  be  Abbot— for  wheDcrei  be  preadMd  m 

I  the  couatTF.     Abbul  waa  that  roetropolia  crowds  went  to  haar 

Ifcrcolleeeby  theteiceUenl  him.     He  modelled  hima^  aa   a 

and    Bcverc    discipitnarian,  preadier  i^ion  the  inunoital  tuhn  of 

t  PfBreon,  afierwajd  a  pro-  Polwhele — 

««,  and  vrho  litem  life  occu-  ui>«iba  nii  v 

'  llieological  inaui 

ender  age  Abbot  ' 

echolai,  and  paeeetl  throng  The  direetiona  for  Smnina  ■  atfta 

nth  disBnction.     On  Icavme  ,„  gquaUy  happy- 
\ge  he  WB6  appoinied  an  ae- 

l^L  school  for  a  youns  men  ai>>u  flilni'mnbZH.  wiitiilnba 

la  prepaiing  himself  for   '  ~-      •       ■■                - 
The  eociety  waa  lilerary 


for  the  aTTanraDMit 

_.  „, it  leaa  admirablo — 

ecdanaalical   anecdote   to 

le  loaure  houra  of  the  em-  ,,'■,,,.-,  ,.-.r„.  ii"  ',■,■■■'■<',„■- '{.^i, 
divinity.  Host,  al  that  time, 
ihlan  church  history  waa  in 
ecorda  that  had  neyer  been 
d,  or  in  traditions  handed 
im  one  generation  (o  another 
al  aaaoaadons.  In  1794,  Mr., 
ttTing  doaed  his  atudiea  with' 
ach,  was  ordained  as  psslor 
*[  Caii|TegBtional  Church  in 
II,  within  a  few  miles  of  hia 
iwn.  He  became  at  once  a 
pfeacher.    His  person  waa 

hia  faea  waa  not  atronsly 
by  bold  faaiuna,  but  had  a 
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--  ^^„-    ■■  ■  -q.fi  K>  tntfott  — 

Cwing  buaiy,  and  in  ill  pcobabi- 
. ,  be  Ml  tbal  be  hui  ia  >  good 
degree  oatgrawn  bii  paiiih,  illhoiigk 
it  w  a  iDon  dclighlful  lUlan  ei- 
cueded  bf  none  in  Xew  k^^mhA  in 
beauiri  whileBDinuiiknUcniian 
of  his  beiTen  wen  paa|rie  «(.  luM 
■nd  inldligeooe,  and  all  etii^  ' 
bililf .    T6  a  man  of  mimL  the  i 

of  geniu  walking  wJUun  hnn, 

cmGned  lor  reus  lo  the  aame  anaU 
nrcla  of  ft"     -      ' 


efleR  u 


m  pulpii,  hu  a  bad 

ici  upoD  bi«  career  of  imp 

.    .Dt;   beace,  it  to  oftao  ha| 

thai  TauDg  men  oT  great  ptDioii 

ianna  of  to  little  importance  in  later 
life.  Thef  grow  indoleiil,  maty,  and 
- '   —"-at  beamed  in 


lon-plBce  fvcnmc    Abbot 
III  pan  (I'd  for  a  widi 

alBVuintbcvincyan) ' 


fell  nil 


canbsvenomt 
hoiw'  w-hu  ia  lu 


luty  milee  n 
A  couadJ 


aclllcd  m  UvvltIv,  h  town  on  Ihc 
Rcaboard,  lo  Furply  ibc  place  of  ibc 
Bt..  Doctor  McKciin,  who  bad  b«-n 
clLi-lcd  Premdcnt  of  Bondoin  Col- 
li'^p.  Here  Doctor  Abhol  lived  in 
pence  and  bannony  ihcreai  of  bia 
daya.  His  Ulirary  ambilion,  pcr- 
hapa,  waa  alwayl  kepi  alive,  but  be 


Pnngao 


icrallilG 


II  large,  b 


a  the  United  Slal. 
>,  Ibc  beat  To: 


of  the  ct(  ^ . 

mii*t  be  an  OBcending  acriea  of  dulirs 
to  call  forth  the  whole  vi|ror  ofone'n 
inti'llcrt.  Tbe  Hierophanl  wns 
ohlJir<-d  to  go  through  vaninia  grailc^ 
of  iliBciplino  before  lie  rcacbed  bia 
oialtcd  office  ot  obtained  ibo  nioa- 
tcry  of  wiadoin.  In  the  Rni^liah  and 
iJatbulic  cburi'bi>B  ihucc  arc  several 
alcpa  from  crape  lo  lawn,  and  much 


rtm  of  age  ii*ia  Iha  4^  rf  h» 
oaAutiODb  Wfttm  hMBU  mi 

Cw,  iod  Amh  Mhi •> hh« M 


ottfia<umSm  ham  math  oat  ^ 
lb—  Jwfjmm.lilnaail  with  n 
life  haa  to  pctmn.    Twke  Ha 
itth.vmm  Brnmai^af  jlad 


bwningfaM«^^aiul  rasmpt^ 
ammt  Ifaa  oaane  he  naa  Amiaf, 
SUI  bKB  « tilatled  ihailMS 


ed  ODi  a  gtEBi  docttine,  allbou^  it  ap- 
plied leaa  fbrciblf  to  uiia  gnmt  man 
than  to  moat  othen,  for  he  had  a 
vigoroua  mind  in  a  Bound  body,  and 
'     '    nitlen  with   mora  paina  and 


prcBrrring  ibat  be  devot 


erention,  until  182S.  irhai  he  Ibmd 
bia  health  impaired  by  hia  aedestWT 
habitB )  but  belonging  to  b  long-1i*aa 
rare,  no  snioua  apprehennona  wBi 
fell  by  bis  liiends  UibI  liia  diaaolDliot 
lear.  A  voyage  waa  reeommcsd- 
him,  and  he  aailed  for  Cuba  ii 
Febniarv,  1828.  Ho  alayed  in  (bii 
dcligbtfiil  Island  aaTcral  months  lad 
"'  i^hl  taimielf  qmlerecovovdj  bs) 
...  jib  return  he  was  taken  siek,  asd 
died  at  Stalm  Island,  NeW'Vatti 
with  Ihc  ydlaw  terer,  Jnne  T,  1B& 
Hia  Irttvra  from  Cuba  ware  pnbliibM 
nfirr  his  death  and  were  cxlcnsif^ 
read.    Ha  publiBhed  aererBl '  occ*' 

-— -'    ona,  and  a  Tolnme  ol 

1  marinera,  which  ban 

,    JSeful   to   Ibat   dmmd 

people,  and  which  may  bo  read  ■■>■ 
prolil  by  any.    All  Ibe  prediKliDas 
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fiom  his  pen  show  that  he  wus  born 
for  t  fine  Addisonian  scholar;  thin* 
were  easci  grnce^  clef^ancL*,  and  ol'u-n 
genius,  in  liis  htcrury  luburK.  lie 
was  a  thorough  hatur  of  foiitrovir- 
sial  divinity,  in  which  vortex  iLalf  tlic 
ecclesiastical  mind  of  thv  country 
had  been  most  unfortunately  ab- 
sorbed. Two  chivalrous  divinrs  in 
former  days,  like  Ca>ur  liv  Lion  and 
Saladin,  met,  with  mortal  wcaiiuns 
of  ari^umcnt,  on  tiie  arena  of  dcbati  ; 
— flumes  of  intclii'Ct  biazL-d  from  the 
fight ;  and  then  all  was  dark  again ; 
and  the  utmost  that  alter  ages  could 
lay  of  them,  wos,  that 

"Tli#f  left  •  UAmt  at  which  th*  »i<ri>l  k^w  pale. 
TW  pMHi  fc  mwnl,  wr  aJorn  a  ulr" 

The  pulpit  i«,  unquestionably,  the 
great  school  of  the  nation,  but  there 
ore  Tsst  imprOTeraents  to  bo  made 
upon  the  system  of  conveying  reli- 
gious instruction  to  mankmd. 

Mr-  Abbot  never  quarrelled  with 
the  dogmas  of  any  sect,  nor  evm 
adniitt^  any  one  to  interfere  ^^nth 
his  creed.  Believing  much,  ft.'elin^ 
much,  hoping  much,  hu  pcr^evertHl 
in  doinc,  as  well  as  Ixrlievin^ ;  and 
whilA  the  man  of  faith  could  not 
quaml  with  him,  for  he  said  nothing' 
to  offend,  anil  the  man  of  works 
could  not  find  fault  with  him,  for  he 
uttered  nothing  that  should  ojjpose 
his  creed,  and  acted  with  him  hi  all 
the  good  dieds  for  which  he  con- 
tendi-d.  It  is  astonishing?  that  so 
many  have  labon.il  in  tluir  high  vo- 
cation with  such  limitf-d  effect.  This 
must  be  mended.  More  uood  nnist 
be  done  by  the  same  efli)rt ;  this  is 
practicable — "  i7  in  diruutly  to  he 
vhhtd /or."  If  "he  irho  ads  must 
sufftr^  and  he  who  thinks  must 
mourn,"  ]f.  is  more  from  the  folly  of 
man,  than  from  the  intention  of  hea- 
ven. 

or  H«avrn'a  rlfriij]  t\*>%ititf  >■■  in  .mi, 
ForcvT  Jiiiii,lfiirviilriit,  nii-i  >»:.-: 
That  Vinui-'i  AW  fill  •I'-pn,  hiiwVr  |iiirriii*i1 
By  wxinc  Ti>nnir  mihI  imrn^ivt-  l',.in. 
Kboalfl  nevr  l-r  (li\iil>-il  frmii  tifr  «.liii>'(, 
Rer  rairalifiid-iiit.  I'lrak'irr." 


tinned  the  business  together  and  were 
prosperous.  He  returneil  s^hju  alter 
tile  revolution  to  enjoy  his  propiriy 
in  his  native-  town.  He  liail  no  ( bil- 
(ircn.  Allen,  in  his  Hio^raphu-al  Dic- 
tionary, is  in  error  wlun  bt-  say» 
tliat  he  left  one  son.  His  wife  Iwid 
a  son  by  a  former  ninrriatie,  v\lio  is 
living  at  the  nnsent  time,  but  Mr. 
.Abbot  died  as  lie  had  lived,  cbitdleM;:. 
He  was  a  trui*  drijt«'n«Iant  of  the 
puritans,  sharp  in  his  bargains,  si  - 
v«Te  in  the  t  xaeiion  of  his  litbt.-^, 
careful  in  his  ha\inus,  and  senijiii- 
iouslv  hom-st  to  evtry  one.  li  it 
coubi  not  be  said  of  him,  iliat  AiV 
/>i/y  u^an  c'tr  charily  btuun^  still  In: 
never  withhrld  his  shan-  of  charity 
when  he  bell'  Vfii  it  to  bi.-  his  duty  to 
uivr.  He  out  of  ( -hi lice  meant  to  ilo 
all  the  L'ood  he  <'(iuld.  He  was  a 
reliiiious  man.  and  had  a  iiiuli  senile 
of  duty.  Once  v^beii  a  titblni;  man 
of  Boston — an  olfieer  wiio  Iki.-^  no 
other  duties  to  perforin,  but  to  sio 
that  the  laws  for  k«-eiiin;;  the  Sab- 
bath Were  put  in  exeeution — be  slop- 
peii  (roveriiorllaneoek  in  the  siret  is 
of  Boston,  who  was  uoim;  o«it  to 
dine  on  Sunday,  and  inadi!  hiin  re- 
turn home.  The  (t«»\eriu>r  olu  ynl ; 
but  tluTe  is  no  doubt  but  thai  he 
found  the  way  to  his  frit  nd*s  hou^e 
iK'fore  the  dinner  was  spnibd.  He 
Hvcd  to  a  gi>od  old  aue  and  died  at 
his  house  in  Andover,  April  'M\  \^i'2, 
acetl  K)  years.  IVrhaps  no  m;in 
with  the  sanu;  capacity,  ever  «iid 
more  than  ht:  did,  in  maliim;  nionev, 
in  keeping  it,  in  usim;  it,  and  finally 
in  disf»osin^  of  it  for  the  iK-iiefu  of 
the  communitv.  He  was  alwajf 
kind  and  t;i.ntlenia:tly  in  bis  man- 
ners, loved  society,  and  entertained 
Ids  friends  hospitai»ly,  at  all  tiiius. 
He  had  a  set  of  exceUenl  maxims  !or 
business,  pb-asure,  for  the  fulil,  tin- 
school  bous*>.  the  town  meeting,  aiui 
for  every  place,  and  he  «se<l  tin  in 
without  ever  deviating  from  bis  fi.xed 
rules,  and  always  usid  ihem  will. 
His  mind  grew  briiihitT  iis  he  irn  w 
older,  and  bis  dyim;  spet ch  is  e(|iial 
to  that  of  anv  saint's  or  martyr's 
on  record— "i  desire  to  live,"  said 
ibo  octogenarian,  "if  (»<id  has  any 
thing  more  for  me  to  do  or  to  sutler.' 
i  Several  years  Iwfori?  his  d«-ath   In; 


Samccl  Adbot,  a  errcat  benefactor 
of  the  theolouical  institution  in  An- 
dover, was  a  nativt.'  of  that  town. 
but  went  to  Boston  in  early  bre  and 

became  a  trader,  where  lu;  married  |  crave  to  the  theological  institution  a 
the  widow  Kncf^land,  who  was  an!  large  sum  of  monty  to  fi>und  a  pm 
onporler  of  Kn^lish   gotHls,  and   a !  f*-^iiorship.  and  at  Ins  <leath  the  bulk 
woman  of  great  taJenta    They  con- [of  nis  fortune  was  VHrquttOLiXv-^.  lo\ 


th 


.V\ 


mna  of  ibu  hJcUr 
urr.    Hk  fifc  n- 
_..e  deetriBB  «f  lfe» 
pnmbk^  br  ha  mab  mora  ofha 


jiTtaciiuuii 


pairioiiaiii,  ud  jMtios  aasw- 

wtthmiU.  BntfawuDOng  diBtb- 
pwied  great,  have  done  won  tar 
thai  conntiy  thin  John  JiantM.  Be 
ma  boni  al  Braiaucc^  ninr  Qmner, 
on  iba  30th  dtr  of  October,  1T%. 
Hf  dticeadod  rnno  the  pilgrima. 
His  father  wu  a  roan  of  plain  good 
aenK,  and  thinking  that  his  ion  di«- 
coTored  majka  of  .""""""  — ■"' 


lunon  he  hecanie  a  member , 

and  graduated  in  regular  courae.  He 

.-..iporaiie*  for  those  traits  of  cha- 
racter which  were  his  through  Kfe, 
ener^,  directness,  nnd  pctapicuj  t]*. 
.!_ __jj  miBlake  his  menuing. 


and  at  the  same  lime  to  stud)>  law, 

one  ihsi  was  followed  lone  afler- 
wards.  He  arrived  there  nboul  the 
time  of  Braddoch'a  dt&al.  which 
rodueed  a  great  aenration  ihrough- 
»  the  Colonies.  The  people  beuan 
I  tee  how  badly  the  mother  country 
..as  managing  the  nifaira  of  this, 
and  palidcB  were  the  common  topics 


oftherli 
Hred  « 


Buhjeel,  and  he  n 


■cqusinled  with  the  minute  hiatorr 
-'  "he  connlry,  and  could  nS-a  with 
---liness  to  all  the  occurtencea  as 
thsy  hippenedineverycolony.  Thia 


of  BoMon.    ]»  .._,  .„ 

Boaton  Bt  the  nuteiiM  of  Ua  sU 
friend  Oridley,  moM  Ubota  «tn 
DOW  dtawinc  to  ■  dose,  and  iliaA 
wtfe  fimsfaed  the  next  year. 

In  ITTO  be  was  engaged  •■  to^ 
sel  for  the  oflleen  and  aoMien  (■■■ 
ployed  in  "thetnauaaere"  of  Ibrd 
6th,  ITTO.  It  was  a*  bold  in  him,  ■ 
that  tinw  a  popular  bvorit^  to  haia 
undernken  the  task,  aa  the  maona 
of  hia  conducting  Iim  defence  was 
boDorable  to  the  prolcMvoo,  of  whirh 
he  waa  a  member;  and  that  b«  did 
djacharee  hia  datiea  and  atiU  rclainal 
his  bold  on  the  good  opinion  of  hia 
fellow  dtiaens  is  a  credit  to  him  and 


___  upon  hiiii,  and  upon  th« 

procecdmra  of  the  British  minisirT 
in  the  public  prints)  and  these  lao- 
^  -'->ns,  allLough  under  a  bagmi 
uome,  were  soon  known  to  be&on 
'lis  pen.  Few  or  Ihat  day  coaU 
Iraw  Buch  a  bow,  or  poinl  an  amw 
vilh  such  unerring  c»naiDty.  la 
1774  he  was  aent  from  Maasarhii' 
leils  a  deleinte  to  the  coRtiaeiitai 
congress.  He  was  distingniibed  *t 
ince,  and  looked  iq)  to  as  one  lasdt 
.or  the  eiigenciM  Of  the  timec  Is 
ITT6,  when  hoatililies  had  bcgmi  in 
good  aarneai,  and  an  anny  bad  al- 
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nearly  assembled  near  Bostuii,  h'j 
took  det-idud  incnsurcs  to  liavf  it 
orj^tiiztti,  and  noniinati^  Ciooriic 
Waohiiijrtun  aa  ;2ciicrulibsiiiio,  tn  tiu- 
RBlouisluiiout  of  those  who  wtri. 
guvcrntid  by  local  feelingt).  The- 
appoiiitnir-cit  was  made,  a:id  VVahli- 
ingtod  ijniiudiatfly  joined  tlic  army. 
mien  Mr.  Adams  rfturnul  Irom 
con^n-ss,  he  took  t-fT'-'.-tivt  mi-anurcs 
in  MussaihuS'-tts  to  iii  unt  a  ruprc- 
Ublr.iuarint!  for  the  k\:iU,  a  ml  Wasli- 
ingtun  tukinkf  upon  himscU'  the  n- 
■ponsibility  of  issuing  commissions 
in  the  name  of  congress,  tiiirly-six 
, ¥0.881  Is  were  capturt-d  fr(«m  the  ene- 
my before  the  dosi:  of  tiic  year, 
which  were  laden  witii  munitions  of 
vtr,  and  articles  win'ch  the  army 
4ood  jnucb  in  need  of  at  tliai  time. 
In  1776  Mr.  Adams  was  a^'ain  at 
his  post,  aud  on  tlie  sixth  of  lilay 
offered  u  preliminary  resolution  to 
the  declaration  of  indejii  ndemH', 
which  wsB  a  reeoiuniendntion  to  all 
the  L-oloniea  to  form  state  govern- 
ments of  their  own,  based  on  the 
hajipines.**  and  safe  ty  of  the  people. 
Tliis  was  soon  followt-d  by  the  n  .so- 
lution from  Mr..  Lee.  of  Virginia,  | 
declarint;  that  the  colonies  ou{;ht  to  ' 
be  ftL-i:  and  independent.  Tliis  was 
&i!]y  and  ably  discussed  on  the  8th 
anu  10th  of  Junu  Tiie  further  con- 
sideration of  it  was  postponed  until 
Ihc  fin^t  day  of  July,  and  on  that  day 
it  passed,  and  a  committee  was  cho- 
sen to  prepare  a  declaration  in  pur- 
suance of  the  resolution.  Mr.  Adams 
was  one  of  this  conmiirtce;  but  it 
was  the  jfood  fortune  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
to  have  been  the  author  of  that  draft. 
Mr.  Adams,  it  is  said,  had  one  prc- 

Sarcd,  but  so  satisfactory  was  Mr. 
efitTSon's,  that  no  other  draft  was 
produced.  In  some  future  day  we 
may  know  what  ho  has  written  on 
die  occasion.    Mr.  JefTerson  always 

Stve  Mr.  Adams  the  crnlit  of  being 
c  ablest  advocate  of  the  measure. 
Mr.  Adams  was  a  member  o(  every 
important  committee  while  he  ro- 
mainod  in  conjepress. 

In  February,  1778  Mr.  Adams 
•ailed  for  France,  having  been  ap- 
pomted  a  commissioner  to  supply 
the  place  of  Silas  Dean,  who  had 
been  recalled.  The  treaty  with 
Prance  having  been  made  before  he 
leached  the  country,  he  remnied  in 
time  to  assist  the  people  of  his  native 
atate,  in  forming  a  constitution.  The  ( 
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report  which  was  accepted  by  the 
convention  waslrom  his  [len,  having 
undergone  but  few  alterations  in  its 
pab^<age.  In  178U,  he  was  appointed 
a  commissioner  to  make  a  tieuty 
with  the  States  General  of  Holland, 
and  to  negotiate  a  loan  I'or  (■onauts. 
lie  was  successiul.  The  parf  Mr. 
Adams  took  in  reganl  to  the  treaty 
of  peace  oi  178i{,  with  Great  liriiain, 
ii^  above  all  praise.  He  assumt  d  a 
iiigh  responsibility  in  the  act,  which 
was  every  way  worthy  of  himselj. 

In  17r'5  Mr.  .-Ulams  was  H.nt  a 
minister  pknipotmtiary  to  the  (  ouit 
of  8t.  Janus.  He  was  the  firf>t  ol 
course  from  the -United  States,  and 
his  sitJjation  was  a  delicate  one;  hut 
by  showii^r  tho  good  si-n.^e  of  an 
honcht  man,  the  knowled^u^  oi  a 
{lolitician,  and  tht:  manners  itf  a  gr  n- 
tleiiian,  he  se<ured  the  respi  it  arid 
atii  ction  of  all  ciass<'H  of  people  in 
En^jland,  and  gave  olllnce  to  none 
ai  home. 

In  17!r8  Mr.  Adams  rcqu»slai  |<er- 
mission  to  return  home;  this  was 
L^raiitid,  hut  ht  sought  <or  no  renope. 
lie  was  in  the  prime  of  lite  ami  still 
ready  to  strve  his  country.  He  had 
been  nominated  with  Washington  us 
one  of  thtr  candidates  for  the  Pn.'si- 
dency  and  Vice  Presidency;  then, 
the  votes  bore  no  designation :  ho 
who  had  the  most  was  Presi(.ent, 
and  the  other  was  Vice  President; 
but  the  intentions  of  the  people  were 
known — Washington  was  tlecied 
President  and  Mr.  Adams,  Vice  Pre- 
sident. In  this  offict'  he  eontima-d 
eight  years.  It  was  no  trifling  aflair 
to  preside  .over  the  senate,  as  the 
constitution  made  it  his  duty  to  do, 
when  there  were  no  rules  as  yet  es- 
tablished, ami  it  was  at  that  time 
almost  treason  to  allude  to  the  Hou83 
of  Lords  for  rules  and  orders,  al- 
though the  senate  was  in  some 
measure  made  to  represent  that  bo- 
dv.  On  several  questions  he  was 
onliged  to  give  the  casting  vote. 

In  1797  Mr.  Adams  was,  on 
the  retiring  of  Washiiigton,  made 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
office  he  held  only  one  tenn.  It  was 
a  stormy  time;  the  French  revolu- 
tion had  just  reached  its  highest  point 
of  settled  delirium  after  some  of  the 
paroxysms  of  its  fury  had  na.«sed 
away.  Tlic  people  of  the  United 
States  took  sides,  some  approving, 
others  deprecating  tli^  coutsi:  p\vtv\\ev\ 
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«H2ant^  ^)  aw  tiut  swc  taKBr  aai 

rr.  *.»iT^'r»'/ir:  *■»■!.  wm  r<«=aritii'lT 
•*vi;t».v' V/  ■..•:*  s»§r  jr-yTnc^  j-ar 

MViA  wftf  »rr^riz.  ir.ra.T.  cad  clu- . 
iwiaii  io  :'r^,  iast.    H*  iip^/ke  of  thr: 
c*:ui  tA  ail  »«««  »•  Uir/^zh  h*  h»i  [ 
if***l  w.?h  tr>.m  «n<  i>-.-c<>nj*:  :ml-%fi 
w;tb  ih**r  pT«*ptj;    •n'f  all    th j  I 
With'Mi  anr  a(t«>;mpc  to  ci«piay  hjs  ■ 
I'titrnjig.    If  there  w*»  any  thzkg  he  • 
fiatwl  it  waB  a  silly  pret^nd^r  to~«u- 
penor  taknta,  and  the  world  is  full  \ 
<A  aoefa ; — they  aomethnec  annoyed 
him,  and  his  temper  was  not  always 
umJer  entire  command ;  but  no  man  ' 
fy/fild,  and  hut  few  eT^^r  did  display 
the  hr^nors  of  horoitalitr  with  more 
tnie  kindness  and  polii^h  than  Mr. 
Adams.  He  K^ed  his  natir^  land ;  he 
dearly  loved  his  own  Massachusetts, 
and  she  oa^ht  to  he,  and  is  proud  ojf 
him  as  one  of  her  distinguished  sons. 
In   l^J  he  was  chosen  by  the 
town  of  Uuincy,  a  memb(?r  of  a  con- 
vention of  Massachusetts,  to  revise 
the  constitution,  which,  forty  yearb 
lieforc  had  came  from  nisoen.    He 
wan  elected  president  of  tnat  body, 
but  he  declinf^l  this  honor,  consider- 
ing his  advanced  a^e,  for  ho  was 
now  eighty-five;  ana  Isaac  Porker, 
chief  justice  of  the  commonwealth, 
was  niado  the  presiding  officer.    Ola 


He  So^ai  tha:  tiiecr  ipeechcs  v-  r 

>:?: wsiCnz  =  Uanirg  :'v>r  it*:*> r-.z. 
arc  iZIiauaaoc  The  fin*  o:  p.'.'l 
'^T—r***  :hf  ere  of  the-  p^*r-.r-: 
wfKB  be  beard  the  masVr  **rr'.s^  ^ 
that  body.  d«:Bf  •uicsce :  >  rb*  '.k^'.  r 
of  use  lerotction:  fa-r:y  •  ji'-  ir.-j 
taeir  deeds  as  matter?  \.k  ri««-?;y 
«fKakisz  widi  freedom  upon  a!l  t>-.M 
to{%cs  which  wer*  so  n^ar  and  ^;;i 
to  him.  -TJianit  Ccxf  .'.ic/  /  ^tTi 
tired  t»  ht  a  ititttesf  of  iUU  c^iVj 
debate'^  wa&  at  the  dost?  of  a  cis 
cusaon  upon  some  po'mi  that  wai 
ably  treated,  his  empnatic  eiclau»a 
tion. 

.ythoQgh  he  had  been  for  twmtf 
years  out  of  pnbhc  life,  still  he  wai 
always  a  public  man.  His  earlj 
work's  had  oeen  read  in  every  parto 
the  world  where  freedom'  had  1 
name,  and  his  pen  was  not  at  rm 
while  he  was  in  retirement.  He  saa 
error  abounding  and  he  grew  dh% 
nant,  and  strove  to  set  tningi  n^ 
and  such  was  his  honeity  ofchanc 
ter,  that  if  some  were  not  preftaM 
to  be  convinced  by  his  rrasoniitfrs 
all  were  satisfied  with  his  facia 
These  commnnications  to  the  puMv 
will  be  read  with  more  inteiest  in  1 
later  period  of  oar  history  than  1 
present.  They  vnll  be  conndeRdM 
those  developments  of  minma  dr 
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curaatances  that  will  be  more  wanted 
hereaTter  lo  elucidate  soiue  poiiita  of 
obscurity,  than  now,  but  at  the  pres- 
ent time  they  are  acceptable.    The 
language  of  an  actor  iu  the  scenes 
he  deschbea  aeoras  endued  with  life, 
if  ho  entered  into  them   with  zeal, 
and  in  every  thing  leading   to  the 
revolution  and  of  accomplishing  it. 
Mr.  Adams  was  himself  a  part,  and 
*  great  one      Most  otlier  men  began 
tneir  opposition  to  the  mutlier  coun- 
try from  the  course  of  conduct  pur- 
sued by  her  within  the  ten  or  dozen 
years  preceding  the  bursting  of  the 
storm  at  Laxington;  it  was  not  so 
with  Mr.  Adams,  he  had  looked  at 
all  tlw  events  tnat  had  transuircd 
from  the  landing  of  hia  fbrufutiiers, 
and  saw  in  them  a  connected  series 
that  would,  to  a  moral  ccrtuinty, 
result  in  a  struggle  for  independence. 
Most  of  Ilia  compatriots  were  for 
putting  off  the  evu  day,  he  was  for 
meeting  it  while  he  was  in  the  vigor 
of  lite,  in  order  that  be  might  sit 
down  under  his  own  vine  and  fig 
tree,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  of 
liliB,  and  enjoy  peace  and  indepen- 
dence.   He  wuB  fully  aware  of  the 
price  that  was  to  be  paid  for  this, 
and  was  wilhng  to  risk  property  and 
iiie  on  the  chance  of  success.    His 
honor,  he  felt,  was  safe,  whatever 
might  ensue;  a  halter  and  rack  had 
no  terrors  for  him,  notwithstanding 
they  made  such  fearful  unpressions 
on  the  imaginMions  of  many  who 
wished  to  act  wrth  him. 
In  looking  at  the  nation,  with  a 

Svat  and  comprehensive  mind,  he 
d  not  forget  tnat  parts  made  up  a 
whole.  Tiie  welfare  of  his  nauye 
state  occupied  no  small  share  of  his 
thoughts,  and  the  town  of  his  birth 
was  never  forgotten,  as  the  whole 
course  of  his  treatment  of  it  shows. 
He  extended  to  the  people  of  Quincy 
hia  paternal  care  while  living,  and 
remember^  them  in  his  will  also. 
He  left  no  small  portk)n  of  his  mo- 
derate fortune  to  promote  learning 
and  religion  where  he  first  received 
the  maternal  precepts  of  duty  and 
•irtue,  and  they  returned  his  solici- 
tude with  the  fondest  affection. 
niey  took  a  pride  in  having  him 
laiong  them,  arul  wore  grateful  to 
Heaven  that  hia  hfe  was  creaily  pro- 
tracted. When  he  passed  the  st  rci>t8 
on  a  ride,  or  walk,  as  was  his  dady 


did  him  reverence;  from  the  httla 
urchin  truduing  his  way  to  an  infant 
school,  to  the  aged  who  had  known 
him  when  young,  and  rising  to  dig- 
nity and  honors  in  his    countr^ra 
cause,  and  who  were  now  wendmg 
their  way  with  him  to  the  grave. 
This  was  not  a  hollow  couritsy,  it 
was  from  the  heart,  a  true  homage 
of  their  high  respect  for  a  great  man. 
He  must  have  been  virtuous,  and 
great  who  has  his  monument  erect- 
ed wnere  liis  cradle  was  rocked,  and 
the  people  of  his  birth  place  are  de- 
lighted to  come  and  read  his  epitaph. 
Before  Mr.  Adams  was   called   to 
close  hia  eyes  on  the  things  of  time, 
his  heart  was  made  grateful  to  Hea- 
ven, for  being  peruutted  to  see  hia 
son  elevated  to  the  office  of  chief 
magistrate  of  the  American  people. 
How  gratifying  to  a  father,  must 
this  circumstance  have  lieen,  know- 
ing as  he  did  how  well  he  had  been 
prepared  by  education   and  princi- 
ples for  the  situation.    The  patriarch 
was  sustained  by  a  kind  providence^ 
notwithstanding  his  advanced  age, 
until  the  half  century  from  the  day  of 
signing  the  declaration  of  indept^n- 
deiice  had  come,  and  then,  in  the 
midst  of  rejoicings,  his  spirit  departed 
to  join  the  congregation  of  tiie  just 
On  the  same  day,  a  few  hours  before 
him,  another  signer  of  the  declaration 
of  independence  had  departed.    Mr. 
Jefierson  died  at  noon  on  the  fourth 
of  July,  1826.    This  was  considered 
as  a  most  wonderful  event,  and  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States  eulo- 
gies were  pronounced  in  commem- 
moration  of  the  lives  and  deaths  of 
these    worthies   of  the   revolution. 
The   nation,   as   it  were,  gathered 
round  their  hearse,  and  listened  to 
the  strange  events  of  the   age  in 
which   these  patriots  lived,  and  to 
the  account  of  the  share  that  each 
took    in    the  affairs  of   that   day. 
Precious   facts    wi^re   brought    out 
which  might  have  been  lost  forever, 
if  not  noticed  at  aiich  a  time,  which 
are  now  treasured  up  for  the  histori- 
an, wlio  may  soon  take  them  for  hia 
page;  for  tnily  great  men  make  a 
part  of  history  before  they  leave  this 
theatre  of  action.    The  dav  wc  tnist 
is  at  hand  when  we  shall  bcjorin  to 
think  the  rtiputations  uf  our  distiii- 
gui.^hed  men  make  a  port  of  our  na- 
tional glory.    The  former  a^tott  ot  qui 
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coatom  in  warm  weather^  every  one  /  hiBioiy  have  only  trcasuTcd  v\p  a  k>N 
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rilfa*!,  fiwB  wfitnig  00  life  hi 
RktiiMi,  and  other*  lAcr  atriahe  <M 
■Of  thnA  thcnuetwgj  ■ilfhiwuly  m> 
itmud  to  make  exenionf  fo  surIi 
for  fKtt  whieli  die  kmdred  of  fbe  de- 

kad  fliifined  to  puoawtTvi- 
Mr.  Jeiieraoo^s  life  hM  al- 
wdy  Mpcaied.  It 
dent.  It  fuiuiriw  mneli  to  be 
■icuibeted  and  some  duBfs  to  paat 
over  ID  ■Ifimf     Tlie  critical  taaie  of 

man  dirtant  deawndaiit  will 


Be  had  so  iTMfiaB 
a^iiimcoia  of  Acy.    Hie  fell 
maD  of  fltraav  paBBOMb  sbbi 


cipuri^te  lODie  of  the  pajge^  of  lliia 
▼MDmiBoas  work,  and  &a  deliver 
it  down  to  fatnie  ceserationaL  Ihtt 
Kfe  of  Mr.  Adama  naa  not  aa  yet  ap- 
peared, bat  fcport  am  that  it  ia  m 
ao  adraneed  elate  m  the 
PnMn  a  careAil  pcnieal  of 
piona  biographic*  of  the  great 
m  the  refohitbnary  struggle,  the  ri- 
tia^  generatiutis  will  haTe  an  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  a  correct  jodgcnient 
upon  the  whole  subject.  | 

Mr.  Adams  was  a  friend  to  edaca- ' 
tion,  good  sound  education,  such  as  ; 
taxetTthe  highest  effort  of  the  mind 
to  acquire ;   not  that  miscellaneous  '. 
course  fonncd  from  reading  news- 1 
papens  noTels,  and  mushroom  plays,  1 
out  such  as  laid  the  foundation  strong  j 
and  deep.     Attention  to  mathema- ; 
tics,  the  rlasmcs,  history,  and  poll- ' 
ticaJ  economy,  was  strictly  in«»jsK.-d  • 
on  by  him ;   not  that  ho  m-glectird  t 
the  ornamental  parts  of  education,  • 
but  they  were  not  cultivated  to  the  ! 
exclusion  of  more  solid  matters.    If 
his  own  could  not  lie  called  a  finish- 
ed education,  it  was  a  robust  one.  it 
broufht  forth  all  the  faculties  of  nis 
min{  and  taught  them  to  act  on  all 
the  business  of  life  with  energy  and 
directness.    He  secured  the  Spartan 
firmness  with  as  much  of  the  Athe- 
nian poUsh  as  possible,  but  the  first, 
according  to  nis  creed  must  at  all 
events  be  secured.    He  was  so  de- 
termined to  speak  what  he  thought, 
that  he  was  not  always  what  the 
world  called  prudent.    But  there  was 
such  an  honcjty  in  all  he  said,  that. 
on  reflection,  every  one  was  satisfied 
with  his  candor  and  franknehs,  if  at 
times  they  were  a  little  disturbtxl  at 
his  freedom.    He  was  ready  to  hail 
the  improvements  of  the  umes,  but 
'would  not  suffer  the  old  landmarks 


ed  fte  a  maa  of  a 
Hi*  anawcr  to  a  kflfer 
by  die  pRsidoDt  of  n* 
•peaka  ovi  the  dnraeft 
Kb  only  neAod  of 
to 
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TbepoaoBof 
indes  of  hi*  ■■ 
compact^  atidy,  nM 
dnary  sse.  uhicoqb 
ed  with  inteffinncc,  and  moral  ai 
weU  asphysicucoarace.  HiaiMft 
was  firm  and  dignifieo  to  a  late  pe* 
riod  of  his  hfe.  There  are  eevml 
likenesses  of  him  from  the  pencils  ol 
distinguished  artists;  probably  the 
be^t,  »  from  the  band  of  SVaart 
taken  af^er  the  object  had  paasea 
his  ninetieth  year.  The  picture  froai 
which  most  of  the  likenesses  extant 
were  taken,  was  painted  while  be 
was  president  of  the  United  States, 
and  IS  a  very  good  one. 

S.vxcTL  Xdams,  one  of  the  eaiheat 
pamots  of  the  revolution,  was  born 
m  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1722.  He  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the 
Pro\nnce  of  Massachusetts  lEter.  He 
was  educated  at  Harvard  Colkae 
and  was  of  the  class  of  1740.  He 
was  educated  for  the  Goipel  miras- 
try,  and  although  he  ncTer  entered 
into  that  profession,  still  he  had  tn 
air  of  ecclesiastical  solemnity  in  ail 
his  action?,  which  gave  him  gretl 
influence  v^ith  his  fc41ow  dtiani% 
who  were  a  moral  and  religious  peo* 
pie.  He  was  a  sturdy  Republicui 
from  his  youth,  and  preferred  the 
discussion  of  political  questions,  to 
any  other  subject.  When  area* 
events  are  about  to  transpire,  Hce- 
yen  seems  to  raise  up  spirits  peculiar- 
ly fitted  for  the  occasion.  He  seemed 
inclined  to  be  conspicuous^  rather  in 
the  halls  of  le^slation,  titan  in  the 
pulpit  or  counting  room.    He  tiied 
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hi9  pen  as  a  political  writer  in  his 
youth,    and  fell  the  wiit^lii  of  his 
tMunlry's  wTougs  on  his  shouidtra, 
while  others   of   his   ajj^r^    scarcL-iy 
thought  thtn-  wun,'  iiny  t  vils  to  com- 
plain of.    The  zealous  whies  suj)- 
uorted  him,  and  hr  luhortd' with  nil 
W\B  mi^ilit    to  sustain   thrni.      The 
fltuiiip  act,  and  the  iiiipo!titii)n  of  du- 
lies  on  the  neci.ssarir8  of  life,  ;;:nve 
him  anipli*  topioa  for  co]ii)ilaint,  and 
he  used  till. in  with  ureal  t.ri'e»-t.     lie 
heliavetl  with  ^n.nt  mpirit,  rii.d  (Uk  r- 
niination  on  the  5th  uf  March,  1770, 
wh'Ti  the  iii»fis?i<T»*  wris  iH^rpilraiecl 
in  KoHlon.     H<«  wa.s  the  orpaii  of  the 
people  in  infistin^  tliat  tfii.'  troops, 
which  had  \m:l'Xi  <pnirti-T<-d   upon  the 
town,   Hhmild  he  nuujVKh  and  hv 
his  eiUfTiiy  that  purpofti.-  was  effected. 
As  n  n  p'rcpi'ntativf  fnun  Hoston  in 
the  jiCiuTal  court,  he  was  a  hailer  in 
all     ilie    ni»ai?iires    of    that    body, 
Bsiniiist    the     Hoyal     (Jovernimnt. 
Whm  ihc  contin'^iiial  C-'onirress  was 
calhd,  hf  was  sent  a  dvlrt/ute  from 
Mas.'«uchii8<'tti>,  and  iiiiniediuti  ly  took 
an  ui'tive  part  in  that  bodv.    lie  had 
l»een  po  lonir  a^-iive  in  tfie  (rause  of 
hl/eriy,  that  ho,  with  John  Hancock, 
■was  exi  injitcd  Ironi  the  utneral  par- 
don extended  hyexeiutivt:  clemency, 
n»  il  was  called,   to  nil  others  who 
had  been  active  in  the  caiia-  of  free- 
dom.     He  saw  with  pliasure    the 
drama  ope.-n  at  '"'oni'onl,  be<rauso  he 
thoiiL'ht  Ik-  saw  the  triumphant  close, 
wht  n  his  nation  would  rise  into  pow- 
er and  pros])«'rily.    In  1776  he  was 
foremost  in  the  ranks  of  those  who 
were  desirous  of  an  oi>porlunity,  at 
once,  of  making  a  declaration  ol  In- 
dependence.     On  leaving  Congress, 
he  was  constantly  cniployinl  m  his 
native  etato,  in  some    hi^h  official 
capacity  and  was  partindarly  active 
in  frannng  the  Constitution  of  Mas- 
8achus<;tt8,  under  which  he  was  cho- 
sen Lieutimani  Governor,  and  after- 
wards Chief  Maj^trate.     His  puri- 
tanical habits,  his  rifdd  tenets  in  reli- 
gion, and  his  crave  and  soKmn  elo- 
quence, united  to  unque.Htionable  ta- 
lents, pave  him  a  high  and  command- 
ing authority  in  hm  whole  progress 
to  political  eminence.     He  was  cor- 
porally and  morally  brave,  and  when 
nia  aequinnients  might  have  faikd, 
his  intrepidity  SiininU  him  siiccif^. 
He  was  just  such  a  man,  as  was 
wanted  in  such  a  place  and  at  such 
a  time.    There  was  a  simplicity  hi 


his  d«.-meanor,  which  in  connection 
with  his  i)OVerty,  gave  a  cast  of  anti- 
quity to  bis  wnoTe  character.  He 
enacted  Phoeion,  while  his  coadjutor 
Hancock,  assumed  the  spL-ndor  of 
-\lcibiaiies,  without  his  proflijjacy, 
and  dazzled  thi>  eyiis  of  his  fe:id, 
and  iienerous  countrymen,  and  at 
the  same  time  elu'ited  admiration  by 
his  taste,  and  sircured  confidence  by 
his  liberality.  In  American  history, 
Samui'l  Adams  dot-s,  and  will  for 
a.irs  fdl  a  preat  space. 

KiftiHER  AME^-,  a  man  distinguished 
for  taliiits  and  patriotism  in  one  of 
the  most  momentous  periods  of  our 
hi.**lor3',  was  the  youngest  son  of  Dr. 
IVatlinnel  Ann  s,  of  Dedham,  in  the 
Commonwealth  of   Massachusetts. 
Dr.  Anus  was  not  only  a  physician 
of  niiimnce^  but  a\w)  a  philosopher, 
mathematician,  and  patriot.     He  for 
many   years  published  the  btst  Al- 
manaclc  in  ]New-Enplund.    This  is 
now,  after  a  lapse  ot  tbn^e  quart*  rs 
of  a  century,  a  t»reat  scientific  and 
literary   curiosity.      The    numerous 
astronomical  cakulations  were  ac«'u- 
rate ;    the    remarks    on    husbandry 
and  morals,  inti  rspersed  in  the  work, 
were  judieiou?* ;  and  in  political  eco- 
nomy, the  writer  was  half  a  century 
before  his  conleiniioraries.      In  the 
numbrrfor  1745,  he  drew  a  pu'ti.ru 
of  the  thick  coming  plories  of  Anu  ri- 
ca,  what  was  then,  probably,  tboujrhl 
a  romantic  vision  to  amuse  his  rtad- 
ers,  but  which  is  now  admin  d  for 
the  accuracy  of  its  traita  and  the 
faithfuliu'ss  iind  beauty  of  its  color- 
ing.    He  knew  the  character  of  the 
pjople,  and  he  rt-'asoned  deiply  upon 
their  destinies.    In  the  fer\'or  of  his 
patrioiic  /eal,  in  1762,  he  erected  a 
iiillar  of  stone  on  the  highway  near 
liis  niansion  house,  and  surmounttd 
it  with  a  bust  of  the  great  Chatham. 
Time  has  deslroycn   the  bust  am) 
thrown  tlown  the'  jjillar,  hut  the  in 
scription  still  remains,  and  i>*  i.'asil) 
decyphered  by  the  curious  travellei 
who  stops  for  a  moment  to  pay  a  iri 
Ibute  of  gratitude  to  th(;  palrioti-sm  ol 
i  other  (lays.     This  philosopher  and 
patriot  died  in  .Inly,  I7ti4,  b  aviiiij  a 
widow  and  five  chfldri  n.    The  wjb- 
ject  of  this  mriuoir  was  then   only 
six  years  of  ago.    His  mother  was  a 
woman  of  preat  energy  of  cJiaracter, 
I  and  by  her  industry  and  prudence. 
1  was  enabled  to  ^ive  her  dailiuvi  vUM 
la  liberal  education.     T\\o  \)0^  vj^a 
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m  1788;  cillcxi  in  Massachusetts  to 
discuss  the  merits,  and  if  acceptable 
to  i\ic  oieiubeni,  to  odopt  the  iiedoral 
oonatitutioiL  To  put  tnincs  in  their 
ru^ht  way  required  a  herculean  Mrug- 
^.  Ifpiorance  was  to  be  enlight- 
ened, error  chased  away,  the  curro- 
dings  of  wounded  pride  to  be  as- 
suaged, and  the  murniers  of  disap- 
poiuttd  ambition  stiflt-d.  Moat  of 
the  master  spirits  in  the  convention 
saw  the  danger  of  a  premature  de- 
ciaton  on  the  question,  and  protract- 
ed the  dt:buto  in  every  form  wiiich 
ingenuity  could  devise.  Gaining 
time  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
friends  of  the  Union;  they  firmly 
beli<iveil  that  then'  opposers  could  not 
hold  out  lon^  and  thus*:  who  u'lro 
teachable,  would  learn  to  do  right, 
by  having  iine  n/wit  tine^  and  jtrc- 
cept  tiffOti  precept,  and  their  anticipa- 
tions wi  re  venfiwl.  Puraons,  On  if,  j 
Struncr,  King,  and  othern,  wtre  with 
Ames,  and  seniors  to  him,  assistctl 
in  thf  great  work.  It  would  be  idle 
to  attempt  to  mark  out  prtciiu  iy  any 
individuars  part  of  labor  or  honor  in 
bringing  about  the  adopiion  of  the 
federal  constitution  All  hud  cnouif  h 
to  do,  and  ail  did  well.  The  same 
year  Aim^s  was  sent  a  rt-unrscntalive 
ooni  Dedham,  and  sucn  then  was 
the  extent  of  his  fame  as  an  orutur 
and  a  politician,  that  when  the  fede- 
ral Cfjustitution  was  cstablisliLt],  and 
put  into  operation,  he  was  elected 
TFpres^  ntative  to  congre$>s,  from  Suf- 
folk district,  then  indiiding  the  town 
of  Dedhain.  This  was  the  niore  ex- 
traordinary as  Boston  contained  ma- 
av  distiniiuished  men  senior  to  Ames, 
WHO  would  not  have  brought  furwanl 
any  cogent  excuse  to  oe  relieved 
from  that  honor  if  it  had  been  offered 
them  at  that  time;  but  he  rode  over 
all  the  pretensions  of  his  rivals  on 
the  irresistable  current  of  popular  fa- 
Tor.  3Iuch  was  expc'Cted  of  hiin  in 
this  new  situation,  and  no  one 
amongst  his  friends  was  disappointed 
in  his  hopi'S.  He  wns  only  to  be 
•sen,  to  please,  to  be  heard,  to  be  ad- 
nured,  and  only  to  be  known  to  in- 
qiire  confidence  and  lovt;.  His  fer- 
vor, his  honest V,  his  mnnly  inde- 
pendenee,  as  well  as  his  rU)quence, 
secured  \hr  permanency  of  his  fame. 
He  frequently  in  the  Housii,  joinerl 
in  the  skirmish  as  well  as  in  the 
•olemn  war  of  words,  and  always 
came  off  with  honor,  if  not  with  vic- 


tory. The  spe  K.h  vrhlcii  raised  his 
reputation  to  Uie  higheat  pinnacle  of 
renown,  was  on  the  appropriation 
bill,  a  simple  resolve  lor  carrying 
into  effect  tne  British  treatyr.  From 
childhood  I  have  heard  this  speech 
compared  with  the  great  ipecunens 
of  ancient  and  modem  oratory,  and 
evm  now,  after  a  lapse  of  almost 
thirty  years,  eulogy  upon  it  from 
hving  tongues  flovra  as  fresh  and 
balmy  as  it  did  the  moment  when 
the  last  aciTiit  of  the  speaker,  on 
this  memorable  occasion,  died  upon 
the  ear. 

He  atten/led  congress  only  one 
session  after  this  great  effort,  and 
when  his  time  cxpifL-d  for  the  fourth 
coiu're^a,  he  dfoliiied  }>eing  elected 
to  tlu;  fifth.  His  hi;ulth  hail  for 
many  years  been  feeble,  and  was 
now  growinir  worsa  On  ri'tuming 
frum  political  life,  he  intended  to  rt- 
suiiio  his  practice  at  the  bar,  but  he 
found  this  more  difficult  than  he 
probably  expected ;  his  own  nerves 
wrre  no  better  brace-d  for  the  rough 
parts  of  hii>  profV«sion,  than  they 
were  eiglit  y»  ars  before ;  others  too 
had  grown  up  into  the  consideration 
and  conli(li!nee  of  the  public,  and  of 
course  his  servicus  wtre  not  so  much 
want(..d;  and  nfier  a  stnuigle  of  a 
few  years,  in  which  he  gained  but 
little* fume  in  his  profesHion,  he  irave 
up  tlie  practice  of  the  law  altogether, 
and  devoted  himself  to  agriculture 
and  books.  In  1708,  he  consented 
to  act  in  the  executive  council  of 
Massachusetts ;  but  this  was  rather 
as  a  compliment  to  his  friend  and 
neighbor  Governor  Sumner,  for 
whose  virtues  and  talents  Anies  had 
the  highc*6t  respect  and  admiration. 
In  the  year  IBCM),  he  was  selected  by 
the  punlic  to  deliver  an  eulogy  on 
the  death  of  Washington.  On  such 
a  subj(.>ct  it  was  supposed  he  would 
pour  out  an  irresistable  tide  of  grief 
and  lamentation,  but  it  was  not  so ; 
a  more  calm  aiul  connected  piece  of 
comiMisition  is  not  to  be  found  in  his 
works,  than  the  oration  on  Wash- 
ington, and  for  this  reason,  it  has 
survivtxl  the  extin<^tion  ox  countless 
Inlxirs  of  this  sort.  In  1804,  Ames  was 
elected  President  of  Harva  d  Col- 
leire;  but  nature  was  too  far  ex- 
hausted in  him,  and  he  knew  it,  for 
fxich  an  undertaking.  He  now  felt 
that  the  canker  worm,  which  was 
depositeo  in  the  blossom,  v)0\i^d«oovi 
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■ffwt  hii  wrak,  and  ibe  bat  niBsr 
Ml)  oonliwy  to  ibe  ten  of  hu 
ftknd^  he  lineend  on  Jar  •nme  Mik. 
■Dd  died  <in  tbr  6nrth  Dt  Joly,  ISO^ 


WIS  ■cnoe  s«  pltilt>Hi[Ay  wuTnili- 
gion  could  niske  li.  He  Selt  &at  il 
wn  early  in  ihc  comiDDn  courae  of 
life,  £>[  one  »  oonneclHl  with  tbr 
WDtld,  b]r  his  Isbora  and  ajfTupnthic*, 
la  k'BTe  il ;  bul  Ibe  man,  his  uiif 
■od  judgnnenl  had  nnglHl  (hiI  fhni) 
■II  men  (hsi  ever  IiyhI,  u  niwe  mai, 
wu  Sir  Williun  Jones,  and  be  di>^ 
^imgn  Ehsii  ihe  aick  miin  Ihcn  wu. 
Ar  Ibo  requtfi  of  tlip  dcteni  of  Bob- 
IDD,  his  reniainB  were  bronditioln  Ibe 
mernipolif,  and  bii  early  bknd  Hr. 
Dexrci,  [mmouiiwd  ao  eutofiJ  an 
ihe  oonuoon.  Tim  noce  ibe  death 
of  Sumner  and  WnahiD^itaii,  had 
Ihere  bam  M  general  ■  moumine 
thnii^out  th<  Cominan  wealth. 
Even  ihe  rancor  ot  panjr  for  ■  lime 
was  BBcnficed  al  a  paUioi'B  lomb. 
Soon  aAer  hia  dulh,  a  coUechoD  of 
hil  worita.  mich  ea  could  be  readilj 
found  and  ideniifini,  were  [luhLBhed ; 
bill  Amu'  iForks,  ihough  iiill  of  tim- 
acnlimenla,  patriotic  TwIuigB,  snd 
beaiiiirul  fieurcs,  do  not  do  entire 
juatine  to  hia  fame  and  eharaeter. 

ifred  in  the  tremor  of  political  nniie- 
tv.  or  in  Ibe  houTa  of  dfspondff'LCj 
and  eril  fbrebudinfs.      Many  of  hu 


Ibrpoalenty. 


The  time  liaa  arrived  when  we  can 
wik  of  Firiirr  Amee,  as  one  whose 
.  .jDrBcIer  no  longer  depeada  on  Ihe 
personal  firlinga  of  Ihe  living;  we 
can,  after  the  grara  and  wild  weeda 
have  waved  over  hii  ashea  for  more 
than  twenty  five  years,  see  him,  aa 
he  ought  la  be  seen  by  the  world, 
free  from  the  abinine  robea  of  hia 
apotheosiB,  with  which  hia  nemonal 
and  political  ftienda  adometl  bim,  ai 
hia  death,  anil  equally  free  from  the 
gaping  wounde  made  in  the  mantle 
of  hia  fame,  by  bitter  advt-iaari'^, 
when  bi9  longue  waa  ailent,  and  hia 

We  enn  now  approach  him  calmly, , 
and  examine  with  cnndor  and  im- 
parlialiiy,  the  services  he  hns  ren- 
dered hia  country,  and  ibe  aacriSeea 
he  mode  to  perforin  Ihem,  and  can 
al«o  measure  the  amount  of  hia  nc- 
■nd  analyie  the  powtm 


BinaiiD^    He 


■saurWantnAa 
adiotat      Br««i 
■D  geography,  hmnnaBd 


a(  tin  ue  in  which  br  was  otunUHl 
Id  Biidical  criiidsm,  he  waa  wwU  in- 
IbtinMl,  for  one  otit  of  Ihe  praftcaM 
of  divinity ;  aoiH  of  hia  naikiBgf  ■ 
theHdy  Sviiplii-  ■  - '-  •  — 
■etiy, - 


if  prosperity  ahauld  inoKi  «a)  ■■■ 

Dnry   pmiick  ot  Ka  hvOH^   kM 
every  power  ol  his  iinAnMaiJiH^ 
were  broa^t  to  iUiialrale  and  iBlma   j 
his  views  upoD  Uxae  nib<ECt>. 

The  predMidnant  qualiUca  0(  Ml 
mind  were  eaaity  diKoocml  lo  tt 
imagination — a  Midloua  poiur  if 
conibinalian— fl  qidckoea*  a!  thiw^ 
and  a  readiness  in  roTciMy  andfuf 
hi»  thoughts  lo  the  *ubje<-t  dndrt  run- 
«df-raiu>n.  These  mininl  elcmeut) 
of  eloquciii^  were  aided  by  phrainil 
propertrea,  perhapa  eqinHy  nwf«nry   ' 

loformlhegrealorstor;  andall ' 

under  the  inAuetice  of  a  lovely  enimr 
aiBsoi.  Philosophers  may  iHuno  iiW'  [ 
ever  on  Ihe  pnipvrtiea  of  the  mmd  I 
and  afler  all,  ibey  will  Snd  ihrtrexata  i 
a  mysterioua  communion  batVMa 
enlhuaiKsm  and  falutity.  Ku  Ifltf 
waa  scBiiered  from  the  cavim  uanl  ■ 
ibe  Sybil  was  shaken  with  the  pal.  { 
Prophecy  and  poetry  were  aooe  of  i   , 

deeiToyed.     The  visioiia  of  the   [ 


T  which  01 


rf.iSi  j 


the»e  imogBB  of  terror  hoTCTcdar 

ihe  head  of  Ames,  in  every  polidtil  ! 

vision  he  saw,  and  formed  an  ingle-  j 

dieni  in  every  prophecy  which  fa«»  n 

from  histoneiie  orpen.     Butitmoal  I 
not  be  forgollen,  thai  he  waa  boniM 

the  dawn  of  a  political  eiciirniAti  || 

which  rondnuM,  in  various  tiinDtL  i 

throngh  every  hour  of  bis  lifei  ami  ' 

he  drank  deeply  of  the  mormura,  ihs  I 
wailings,  and  ihe  inquictlidea  othil 

country.   In  his  childhood,  be  erieved  i{ 

al  the  aolicitudo  of  his  parHiii  and  'i 

neighbore,  for  Ui«r  impending  flita.  , 

During  hia  college  life,  he  saw  llw  u 

Btorms  gathering  n  buret  on  hiin-  « 
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tivtr  land,  and  he  v^ituntsocl  the  firBt 
s.^ne  of  blood  in  the  drama  of  ihi- 
rivotutuin;  nor  had  the  horrors  ol 
wur  entirelvr  passed  awny  when  ha 
commf.ncvd  Iii8  professional  ilutirt*. 
When  he  entered  poiiricai  lite,  it  was 
a  lime  of  deep  disrr^tHs — t ho  country 
waft  not  only    siiinrting    with    her 
wiJimds,  hut  was  nearly  fHintin<r  for 
loss  of  blood,  and  no  on<?  near  to  sus- 
tain  hor.     When  he  was  first  har- 
nesHctl  fur  uolilical  w  art  are,  aniirchy 
had  reared  nor  head,  and  soc  incd  far 
more  dreadful  than  hostile  nrniii's. 
Soon  a*i';r  the  exertions  of  our  patri- 
ots to  estabhsh  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, the  French  rtvohition  broke  out. 
For  a  painot  then  to  think  of  repose. 
was  in   vain.     Vohunes  of  infornal 
s:noke  and  fire  extended  aon)SH  our 
|H»litieal   hemisphere,  threateniiiij  to 
overthrow  all  the  institutions  of  our 
coimtry.      Many,    it  is   true,    wore 
a-vvarc*  of  the  dantrer,  hut  Ames  saw 
will)  dismay,  that  some  of  hisf«^iiiow 
eiiizens  who  had  acteil  patriotically, 
anil  fouirht  bniv;.*ly  to  establish  our 
iudependencfs,  wen*  standinirand  ira- 
Zifi^  u[K>n  tiic  baleful  liii^ht,  until  they 
wvn*  {;jrowinw  stupid  with  astonish- 
lui-nt,  or  becoming  enamoural  with 
t!ie  tjlare  around  them.   This  delusion 
of  hi"*  countrymen  stnick  toliissoul, 
find  he  bn?atlu!<l  his  mental  ai^onie< 
in  u  hundn?<i  spf.i'ches,  or  thn^w  hii;* 
thouirhts,  all  confused  as  th««y  wi»r<\ 
on   the  countless   winjrs  of  public 
journals ;  and  these  fugitive  thoujrhi« 
are  Epiihered  and  bundled   up  with 
orhefs  of  scarcely  a  less  deliberate 
rharaeier,  and  appear  in  his  works; 
and  many  have  carimd  at  these  pro- 
ductions, without  looking;  at  others 
from  his  pen,  written  with  some  de- 
gree of  care,   and  which   arc  less 
amenable  to  criticism.    In  most  cases 
he  wn>teforimmeriiateefr.'ct,  and  his 
ends  were  accomplished ;  but  not- 
withstanding  the    haste    in    which 
many  fif  his  political  numbers  were 
wrift'on,  who  can  pretend  to  say  that 
they  do   not  abound   in    "  t^fins  of 
\mre9t  ray  ne  rt-nr. .'"     Had  these  been 
skdfully  set,  and  p<jlished  with  care, 
they  woidil  have  formed  a  w^reath  of 
boa'uty  and  immortality.    In  almost 
every   thinjaf  which   came  from   his 
mind,  there  are  tnimerous  trmces  be- 
yond the    rules  of  art,    and   some 
things,  even  whole  essays,  that  but 
few  would  dare  attempt  to  mend. 
*niere  ifl  an  impress  of  genius  on  the 


very  humblest  of  his  labors,  and  in- 
dehble  marks  of  Iearnin>j:,  strenj^th 
and   wisdom,  in  his  higher  elKirt.--; 
but  on  his  eloquence  will  rt St  hisi>:reat 
superiority  to  many  of  his  conteiiipo- 
ruries  who  were  with  him  in  public 
lu'e.     His  eloquence  was  unique  in  his 
own    country,  formed  cm  no  :  nod  el 
and  jjroverned  by  no  seholustic  rule. 
It  was  unlike  the  eloquence  of  Dex- 
ter, which  was  solemn,  aruumenia- 
tlVe    and  slow,   uml   whouo    wnnnih 
was  created  like  that  of  the  a.vis  of 
the  cnrrinffo  whet»l,  on  which  is  borne 
a  ponderDUS  piece  of  ordnanci:,  ratlu-r 
by   the  winght  of  the  burden,  than 
the  velocity  of  the  motion ;  nor  did 
it  resemble  the  eloquence  of  P.itrick 
Henry — the   sudden    transports    of 
i^i-nius  and  passion  which  produced 
surprise  as  well  as  delit;ht;  inil  it  was 
the  overtlowin^'s  of  a  ten<ler  h.  art 
and  a  proliHc  brain,  aided  by  a  ;ni>lo- 
dious  voice,  and  waseoually  faseiiia- 
liiig  in   colloquy,  anecdote  or  decla- 
mation. 

If  the  champion  who  slew  one 
monster  in  the  land,  was  constituted 
a  tutelar  saint  for  his  services,  what 
honors  should  be  decreed  to  him,  who 
in  early  manhood,  went  out  to  eon- 
fend  in  mortal  combat,  with  dra^'ons 
of  every  kind,  and  never  unbueKled 
his  armor,  n(»r  dropped  the  pomt  of 
his  sword,  until  the  noon  of  hfe,  when 
nature  sunk  exhauslv,-*!  by  the  CJii- 
rii«-fs  ? 

liEXEnicT  Arnold,  a  Major  (re- 
neral  in  tlie  American  army  of  the 
revolution,  a  native  oi  Conm  cticut, 
was  as  brave  a  soldier  as  wore  a 
swoni ;  but  his  laurels  were  all  tar- 
nished by  an  act  of  treason  against 
his  country.  In  the  autumn  ot  1775, 
he  was  sent  up  the  Kennebcck,  with 
a  body  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
men,  to  march  from  the  head  of 
navigation,  through  an  uninhabited 
wilderness,  to  co-operate  with  Monl- 
pomery  in  taking  Quebec.  The  ex- 
piilition  was  unfortunate,  but  Arnold 
did  all  man  cotdd  do  in  the  cause. 
He  was  compelled  to  leave  Canada, 
but  his  n -treat  was  made  in  a  soldierly 
and  skil:id  manner.  In  the  taking 
of  Buriioyne,  he  g  dned  new  honor  ; 
he  urjied  <Jales  to  make  the  attack 
on  the  7th  of  October,  and  on  tha 
day  as  wi-ll  as  on  the  19th  of  the  pre- 
cMinir  month,  he  fought  as  u  tiijer. 
Like  the  Macedonian  madman, he  had 
great  method  in  his  fury. — AuucAoU  % 
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tae  vAroen  cf  tte 

C**p  tad  liWTiff  rrr«flce;. 

ftuAfACv^o,  and  he 
iinj^iitaAK  oonuund,_ik» 
iA«t  4^  West  Poail. 
b^  tivtaoa ;  and  girlex  the 
iri«t  is«  had  rcmmed  of  the  part  he 
faa.-i  taken  tn  lAe  eoaUMf  he 
a  ourre^'Mideiice  with  an  ofieor  of 
Ui«  Bnttfa  anof ,  and  laid  a  plan  %a 
uuTTizadKt  lo  him  theeaniH»  at  Wcat 
P'AiiL  A  train  Ot  wattmvaoB  nrenta 
/ruittrated  this  deaign,  and  Aiaold 
Ae-J  to  the  Britiah;  ifom  thcnee  he 
ui)iu«(j  a  circular  to  Tindkrate  himaeii 
arid  at  the  oanie  time  to  penuade 
oth  rs  to  foiiow  hia  example;  but  be 
f:iT>:'U'i\  O'.'ither.  He  was  appointed 
Brji^a  Jior  (JfTtHnl  in  the  Bntish  ar- 
my, anu  Wdfii  ftent  to  ravage  Virginia. 
On  h.h  return  from  this  in^lonous 
exp'.fi:(ion,  h*;  went  to  New-Condon, 
h.»  native  county  in  Connecticut, 
an/1  ih'rre  carried  fire  and  sword 
ainon<{Ki  hifl  brethren,  contrary  to 
ev<ry  law  of  honorable  warlare. 
Wh<:n  hi.H  trcaiion  was  first  known, 
hi'  was  burnt  in  efAgy  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  other  places,  and  was 
stnrken  from  the  rc^ster  o£  the 
Unitiid  States  army,  by  order  of 
(yoni^rcss ;  but  time  can  never  efface 
his  name  from  the  rolls  of  infamy  ; 
he  will  han((  forever  in  effigy  for  tne 
fing/T  of  scorn  to  point  at,  and  a 
tiirror  to  those  who  are  destitute  of 
honor  and  patriotism. 

JoBL  Barlow,  a  philosopher  and  a 
po»;t,  was  Iwrn  at  Reading  in  Con- 
necticut in  1768,  and  received  his  ed- 
ucation at  Yale  College;  while  quite 
yt)unif,  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
tBHti!  in  poliu:  literature,  and  took  at 
oncf  a  rank  with  Owight,  Hopkins, 
Humphrey,  and  other  poets  wlio 
had  Mtni<!K  their  youthful  lyres  in 
College  Hall.  He  was  an  ardent 
patriot  and  before  the  close  of  tlie 
war,  wos  a  volunteer  soldier,  and 
chnplnin  in  the  American  army. 
Ho  wrote  many  orations  and  essays, 
in   timoa  when  tJ^e   hcarta   of  nis 


IL^. 


eaaa js  thai  had  a  flnat  itpmalM  tt 
the  tini&  pHtieafauly  MMo  addnoMtf 
lo  prinkged  otda%  whidi  iha  m^ 
bilhy  of  any  eoaniiy  wotfd  do  wJi 
to  lead,  at  the  pnaent  dajr.  Hh 
pnM6  ia  written  in  a  chaat&  neat 
style,  and  bean  no  maik  of  that  li- 
tiation  of  taste  which  ia  aometimei 
found  in  his  poetry.  Barlow  was  a 
lavonte  with  Mr.  Jefieraon,  wh& 
when  he  came  into  power,  apoxMnted 
him  Consul  to  Algiera,  aiMi  alter* 
wards  a  minisier  to  France.  Before 
he  went  out  to  France,  Mr.  Barlow 
had  resided  for  some  years  in  Wash> 
ington,  at  which  place  about  thret 
nmes  from  the  capital,  he  built  him- 
self an  elegant  house  on  a  mctU' 
rv'sque  spot,  which  he  named  iCalo- 
rama,  and  which  ia  ao  called  at  the 
present  time.  Barlow  died  on  hii 
way  to  WUna  to  meet  Napoleon  in 
1812.  His  works  were  aeverdy 
handled  by  the  critics  ,of  hia  day, 
both  in  England,  and  in  thia  coun- 
try. He  had  offended  many  by  hit 
avowal  of  skepticism,  in  rqnrd  to 
the  Christian  religion  after  ne  had 
once  been  a  minister  at  the  altai^ 
and  his  democracy  waa  too  thoroujj^ 
going  for  his  old  friends  in  Ameiiea; 
but  tne  future  historian  will  say,  that 
Barlow  was  a  man  of  talentS)  of  ex- 
tensive acquirementa,  of  an  amiablfl 
disposition,  and  the  critics  of  another 
age  will  forgive  many  things  in  hii 
poem,  that  Tiis  coiitemporaiica  eon- 
duinned.  Several  beautiful,  and  one 
superb  edition  of  the  Colombiad 
have  been  publiahed  in  thia  country. 
The  parts  of  thia  work,  on  the  great 
principles  oi'  ima^cinatioo  or  the 
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inea  of  liberty,  will  never 
ut  will  give  thrills  of  plea- 
freemen  yet  unborn,  but 
tions  of  hiB  work  ^Titten  to 

0  gaze  of  the  passing  hour, 
re  no  other  immortality,  but 
;h  arises  from  their  associ- 

'  Babtlet  was  a  native  of 
I,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and 
wealth    of   Massachusetts. 

1  member  of  the  first  Con- 
d  was  hiuhly  respectod  for 
iness  of  his  judgment,  and 
>f  his  manners.     He  was 

the  county  of  Essex  for 
rty  yeai^i — with  the  oxcop- 
single  year,  when  he  was 
by  parly  politics.  He  was 
'  of  a  large  family,  and  was 
of  domestic  life. — He  was 
jiet,  calculating  man  *,  and 

the  even  tenor  of  his  way 
lirably.  .  He  was  a  states- 
agriculturalist,  an  inventor, 
tre  philosopher.  In  his  office 
.  he  was  so  mild,  so  lenient, 
lemanly,  that  he  never  vio- 
•hcate  leeUn^,  by  assuinini>; 
ithorily— and  strange  us  it 
jar  to  the  viUttar  in  power, 
Bs  than  other  sheriffs  that 
11  known  in  the  country, 
ing  exactness  in  their  busi- 
e  was  as  tearless,  as  quiet, 
ormcd  all  his  duties,  as 
e  not  responsible  lor  any 
[e  was  a  man  of  an  onginal 
lind,  and  reasoned  upon  all 
if  they  were  abstract  prin- 
ie  performed  his  duties  so 
at  be  made  a  friend  of  the 
;  incarcerated,  or  executed. 
fill  acerbity  which  almost 
ttend  executive  power,  par- 
among  minor  agents,  was 
hen  he  appeared.     He  loved 

circle,  and  spent  his  even- 
e  most  hospitable  and  social 

He  had  a  large  family  of 
but  he  never  seemed  to  be 

by  any  family  arrange- 
11  went  on  smoothly,  as  if 
)t  a  child  to  interfere  with 
af  his  business  or  comfort, 
rhildren  are  often  less  trouble 
who  may  be  a  petted  spoiled 
[e  was  the  iNestor  of  the 
•r  many  years,  and  the 
rvmen,  and  the  bar  were 
it  be  was  an  hour  behind 

He  was  full  of  anecdote ; 


and  although  he  made  no  parade  ol 
story-telLng,  his  stories  were-always 
listened  to  with  profound  attention. 
If  there  were  any  patriotic  propor- 
tion made,  he  was  ready  to  support 
it— if  any  literary  society  wantca  as- 
sistance, he  was  ready  to  aid  it.  In 
the  darkest  time  he  never  desponded, 
in  the  most  prosperous  he  never  in- 
dulged in  triumph.  Equable  and  se- 
rene he  saw  all  things  through  the 
medium  of  philosophy,  and  gave  his 
own  tone  to  thoso  around  hiin.  He 
loved  good  living,  but  never  was  an 
epicure  or  a  gormandizer.  He  spent 
the  day  as  though  he  expected  to  live 
to-niorrow,  and  as  though  that  to- 
morrow to  him  might  never  come.  He 
was  a  scientific  horticulturalist,  and 
partook  of  the  rich  iruits  as  one  thank- 
ful that  he  was  enjoying  the  results 
oi  his  own  labors,  as  one  deserving 
of  them ;  but  he  went  on  planting 
and  pruning  for  others,  equally  hsijipy 
in  thinking  that  some  other  beiiijLS 
with  good  taste  and  good«app«.tite 
might  enjoy  the  fruit,  il'  he  did  not 
live  to  do  it.  He  felt  no  feverish  up- 
peti:es,and  boasted  of  no  extravagant 
enjoyments.  He  never  coiiiplaimxi 
of  the  weather,  nor  groaned  ut  the 
result  of  an  election.  He  rejoii.xd  at 
the  rising  and  at  the  going  down  of 
the  sun  ;  and  never  conipiuined  that 
the  duys  were  too  short  or  too  long. 
He  met  things  as  thi  y  came,  making 
the  best  of  them.  Probably  nq  being 
who  ever  came  into  existence,  enjoy- 
ed more,  in  a  quiet  way,  or  ever 
suffered  less.  He  was  active  or  pas- 
sive as  the  occasion  required,  and 
always  just — and  his  opinions  wire, 
on  most  subjects,  found  to  be  worth 
regarding. — Such  men  differ  much 
from  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  and 
often  their  merits  are  not^  in  this 
bustling  world,  properly  estimated. 

JosEi  H  Babtlet' 8  life  was  a  singu* 
larone.  The  maxim  "  Oe  mortuis  nil 
nisi  bonuni,"  ^'sav nothing  tJif  the  dead 
hut  what  is  gooOf"  has  wisely  been 
changed  to  "De  mortuis  nd  nisi 
veruin."  But  even  the  truth  should 
not  be  told  at  all  times,  if  it  casts  a 
sliadow  over  the  grave ;  for  the  dead 
cannot  defend  themselves.  It  is  far 
better  that  the  pnil  of  oblivion  should 
be  thrown  over  the  errors  of  sini'iil 
man,  than  that  ihiy  .should  be  ex- 
posed, unless  their  exposition  sirve 
as  tt  beacon  and  a  warning  to  those 
who  may  come  af'cr  us.     To  druvt 
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mio  public^  wbit  vosdoDciDpiiral 
uvrronzi  butlhaMwIioGllidivHj 
>ol  of  Uie  ilnma  of  Ue,  u  pubbe 
nii'Q,  who  eukcled  ever)'  Ihins  tat 
ngiuhi^t  J'  tad  efftcl,  anil  whose  dccdi 
had  an  influence  on  •oewlj',  an  but 
BiiUjef  ti  of  (^unintdon,  ana  aniiiiid- 
Tcniuo.  IVf  miul  btva  mtcui 
[III*  wbcn  living,  and  ibnr  Irieada 
canuol  lomFdaia  of  ii  whm  ibry 

fione.    There  «ie  ihixe  who  inui 
Ldd  uul  Tor  ub  1o  Bhuo,  19  well 
<jxhibit«l 
alisn  fbrvi' 
of  irittue. 
lEamod  from  itie  rcckleM  profligacy 
of  Amony,  ai&Qm  thpHTonnnua 
of  Clio;  ind  Itaiti  ihe  lite  of  Ceaai 
Borgia,  uiVomthat  ofKiu  Vlt.    In 
ouryouiigoommanilf,  weharCfinee- 
DiTRl,  bimi'd  everything  in  ihrgrai 
ami  triad  lighUy  orcrthtaikaiifi 
dad,  hardly  daring  \o  repeal  t... 
rnaxiiD,  "  No  gonl  uod  weepa  when 
gifted  Tillainit  die,"     Bui  Ihe  wellane 
uf  BoriAy  ilemaoils  that  [his  injudi 
cioua   iiiodmy  be  overruled)   am 
truih,  bold,  disiinrl,  anil  nakrd,  when 
it  pan  ilo  good,  should,  unhesilHiinglT, 
be  braushi  forlh.    Il  ia  abaolutrly 
idk-,  and  in  fsci,  ncii  lo  ridiculaui, 
la  show  a  ahiinktng  delicacy  aboul 

■vgHni  lor  hiinaclr  ur  for  olliera.  li 
may  tie  Buid  lliiit  the  living  ^uuldbe 
ri'^nrdi-d,  if  ihe  dead  are  not.  This 
IB  right,  tu  a  cenain  extent ;  but  ncil 
to  H  very  ervat  one.  The  innocent 
ebild  Bhuiild  not  be  liistmscij  by  pre- 
inaliire  reninrka  upon  hia  parenta, 
nut  the  aged  parent  agonized  by  a 
diaiiloy  of  the  vicea  of  ihc  child. 
""■-  -     should  bo   -■  - — ---  ■-  -" 


Ihingaj  but  ihembieci  of  ihia  skelc 
ditil  childlens,  and  his  parrnle  are  r 

living  lo  whom  a  full  dcveiopincot  i 
bis  rharacier  would  mte  a  uan?:  k 
if  hia  prafuscneu 


upon  iha  mirida  of 
the  graieful,  his  duplicity  and  decep- 
tionawiped  themnllaway ;  and  ihey 
can  hear  of  hint  at  of  one  for  whom 
Ihcy  had  no  regard,  nor  never  knew. 
Jonepb  Barllel  wag  bom  at  Ply- 
mouth, ibe  landing  place  of  ihc  Pd- 
Rriina,  about  176:).  Hia  parents  were 
highly  respectable,  among  the  moral 
■  ml  intelligcnl  of  thai  exemplary 
people.  He  wai  sent  (o  Harvard 
College,  and  gradunled  in  17B3.  Ho 
had  a  highly  respectable  standing  as 


TliB  eonnffy  WM »-w— .  — 

that  tiDM^ina>naiMm|l^-4aMi 
niucfa  hiuiuiB  iLnliiiia  iJ  ^m  ■*' 
tioD)  but  aaj  man  acuaMai  «iA 
human  aKura,  kno**  that  naa)* 
ertiona  of  tbk  kisd  pmlH*  •*■} 
evil  Iniil  in  morala  ud  nuBBH*. 
The  elementa  of  wciaty  wfia  ■  a 
measure  afloai,  dnhng  tbe  MvolaliD^ 
nry  war,  and  parttcularly  at  ila  cIom. 
Bartlel  left  his  Alma  Ualer  theveai 
of  the  peace,  1TB3;  and  erery  Ibiag 


if  the  greai  work  •,  and  were  wdli^ 
hai  oihere  should  commence  Ibor 
labora.  At  such  a  favorable  mo 
il  for  confusion,  t)ie  demagogwa 
I  had  been  sdeni,  when  there  i>u 
danger,  now  raised  their  voica 
very  comeTi  and  in  every  bgk 
e,  to  excite  ihe  lutbulcnl  agauM 

T  BndmaileialioD.    Bonlet  muid 

from  the  holla  of  his  college  to  jom 
in  ihe  full  cry  of  liberiy  andcquslil.i, 
with  those  who  intended  to  profil  bj 
Hewaswdl 


calculeied  le 


id  confuaii 


avhirl- 


lalenla  or  < 

jnspicuiHia  amoaf 

ihc  vulear  and  the  notoue;  for  M 
'lod  a  ready  elocution  that  caught  dw 

ihallaw,  w^o  were  cocteated  wilt 

iny  spec' 


with    I 


Ha 


more  than 

for  men  more  powerful  in  aisutufBl 
than  himself,  for  his  ready  wit  nevn 
failed  him,  when  he  found  it  in  vail 
lo  reason  i  and  in  anycontnt  hesel 
dom  failed  to  get  ilie  laugh  on  bi> 
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as  more  then.    At  this 
he  was  an  open  infidel, 
8  thought  hy  some  as 
.  of  a  great  mind.    The 
nciple  wanted  a  witty 
rho  had  the  capacity  of 
ate  satire  and  indecent 
beir  cause,  against  the 
ious.    They  had  a  man 
whom  they  could  rely. 
I  had  long  been  un ac- 
he disturbed  in    their 
jy  had,  it  is  true,  quur- 
about  points;  but  had 
assailed  at  all  points; 
ily  knew  what  to  niukc 
hey  were  boldly  attack- 
jry  citadel.    The  pious 
d  at  this   course,   and 
his  attempts  to  make 
f  their  faith ;  while  the 
fnjoyed  it,  and  made  him 
er  man  in  point  of  intel- 
really  was. 

leavinff  college,  he  went 
study  law;  and  in  the 

0  teach  a  school.  He 
ve  spent  mucli  time  in 
'he  was  not  at  all  suited 
ide.  They  are  a  quiet, 
)le  in  Salem,  and  were 
for  such  opinions.    At 

my  of  our  young  men 
a  voyage  to  Flngland, 
thought  he  would  go 
t  without  much  prepara- 
;ail.  This  was,  indeed, 
!.  He  had  no  object  in 
to  see  if  he  could  bring 
convivial  talents  to  a 
this  he  in  a  degree  suc- 

lulent  Americans  around 
ned  supplies  for  the  pre- 
isted  to  chance  for  the 

rrhen  Bartlet  was  in  the 
ondon,  a  play  was  going 

1  his  countrymen  were 
clieve  it  is  one  of  Gen. 
lays ;  a  number  of  rebels 
en,  and  brought  into  the 
;  on  the  inquiry  being 
their  ocaipaiions,  I  be- 
ay  says  ^  professions^* 
)ccame  soldiers,  the  an- 
Ithough  many  of  them 
,  that  they  were  of  dif- 
^;  some  were  barbers, 
,  some  tinkers,  &c.  at 
t  Bartlet  rose  from  his 
Mt,  and  cried,  "Hurra  ! 


Great  Britain  beaten  by  barbers^  tai- 
lors and  tinkers  1"  The  effect  was 
wonderful.  John  Bull  took  it  all  io 
good  part ;  and  many  of  the  btooda 
of  the  day  introduced  themselves  to 
him :  ana  he  made  the  best  of  the 
occasion.  Those  who  were  pleased 
with  his  boldness,  soon  became  ena- 
mored with  his  wit.  He  had  no  re- 
straint upon  moral,  polidcal,  or  reli- 
gious grounds  in  saying  any  thing, 
and  his  manners  were,  when  he  chose, 
gentlemanly,  and  very  fascinating; 
and  he  for  a  while  was  quite  a  hon  in 
a  certain  circle;  he  was  assuredly 
distinguished  wherever  he  went.  The 
bucks  of  London  at  that  time  sup- 
posed that  Americans  were  savages, 
and  were  surprised  to  find  one  who 
had^ecn  causchl^  tamcd^  and  in  their 
view,  somewhat  polished.  He  was 
sougnt  after  and  petted,  and  in  good 
/aim  they  found  that  he  had  seen, 
before  they  saw  him— a  hand  of 
cards.  He  often  boasted,  that  this 
time  he  had  frec^uent  meetings  with 
Fox,  and  Sheridan,  and  is  mis  un- 
likely? But  Bartlet's  maxim  oi 
"carpe  diem,"  would  not  sufTer  him 
long  to  be  even  a  fortunate  gambler; 
he  was  too  sensual,  and  luxurious 
for  that ;  soon  as  his  purse  was  full, 
the  society  of  the  table,  took  prece- 
dence of  all  others.  He  tiad  no  legiti- 
mate hold  on  society,  but  like  the 
moss  on  the  rock  clung  to  it  by  sic- 
city  or  saturation,  imtil  blown  of^ 
and  therefore  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
he  should  have  found  himself  in 
prison  after  a  season  of  drought  and 
showers.  Here  he  groaned  and 
cursed  awhile;  but  found  that  such 
a  course  did  not  do  any  good,  and  he 
set  his  wits  to  work  to  get  out  of  con- 
finement. For  this  purpose  he  wrote 
a  play  which  has  since  perished  with 
ten  thousand  others,  but  this  was 
a  novelty ;  a  play  from  an  American ! 
This  provided  him  a  sum  sufHcient 
for  his  release.  His  former  friends, 
he  has  oft(>n  said,  gave  it  a  character 
it  did  not  merit. 

The  particulars  of  this  event  he 
would  never  precisely  acknowledge : 
but  met  every  inquiry  with  his  usual 
escape, — some  facetious  remark. 

From  London  he  set  his  face  to- 
wards Edinburgh,  and  there  under 
an  assumed  name  went  on  the  stage, 
and  as  Mr.  Maitland,  enacted  scvernl 
parts  in  genteel  comedy ;  and  if  his 
own  accountof  himself  may  be  takeu^ 
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K<f  inbdu  u  booc  nMnH  ■ 
the  Wol  ladiui,  aad  m  tH  poha- 

ficaUBt ftr (Iv |Mn.    HMhHn 

linid  of  wdnr  *<*  nodjr  aoao^  U 
a»kc  ■■>  actor,  if  uiare  bid  ttkd 
kim  ibraogh  indiilii7,  Ur  knc  bo- 
eotatooe-  He  mjob  cnwlnd  wilfa 
chu  araf  tt  Ide,  and  ^iwmnl  bad 
u  London,  afiir  oae  wwo,  and 


itacir  aniiely  lo  lell,  be  fiocand  a 
larfc  credit,  "nuae  wen:  ptot-"-'- 
mmred  in  London,  and  pCTban 
cndtum  did  not  MKr  niiieli,  fa 
Tcnel  in  which  BartlM  wunta 
iriih  bia  coodj^  wia  ml  am. 
Cape  (M,  and  w«a  toil,  with  the 
balk  of  her  catBo. 

Then  ia  an  anecdote  connected 
with  this  ahipwreck  quite  characlei- 
[■tic  of  Barclel.  On  the  Toyige  he 
had  hecn  coniianllr  descanting  on 
hiB  faTorife  ttpK^  the  <bcme  ol  the 
Fn-ncli  pliLloso|)herB,  "thi  tlcrnal 
wieep  qf  the  rrare,  and  fJie  rwpera- 
lice  font  iffitatlcr,''  and  ihii  he  wu 
ri-afty  u>  lake  up  hia  march  at  a  mo- 
tuent's  warning;  but  when  Ihe  \-faae\ 
sihick  the  shore,  he  dtecortred  thu 
moit  rowardlf  ■nziclyrorhissofi.'iy, 
and  when  aaked  what  had  bccoinQ 
of  hia  pbiloiophr,  anil  contempi  of 
death  1  like  FilalalT  he  cvadiil  the 
Bubjeel  by  aaying  "  thai  it  ia  not  I 
I  foar  ID  die;  hut  I  should  diatiki 
be  found  dead  in  such  Bdreatypli  . 
u  the  hack  of  Cape  Cod."  There  is 
nalhins  mote  amusing  than  to  trace 
tha  Bulflshncsl  aflboie  of  hiBechooI 
whn   preneh    disintcroaled   bcntvo- 

(cir  tho  now  philoiophy,  took  cire  lo 
itel  ID  the  ihure  aa  Buon  na  poBsible, 
IcaTinKlhe^nllemanofold  fasliionrd 

wii^n  in  inakiojt  their  escape. 

On  hia  arrival  at  Boston  he  furtncd 
1  cuparlncrahip  in  buiinees  as  a  iner- 
uhnni,  nnd  aiiain  leA  Ilia  country  far 
Kn^lan^L  Ho  a^inoblsined  a  vltv 
C'lnaidornblecredilfurhi*  firm,  which 
soon  failed  ;  but  how  mucli  he  was 
la  blame  in  (his  1  ncier  could  disco- 
lored wth  trade,  he  returned  Id  his 
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itShna  W 


the  bar  h* 
town  ctDad 
len   fflihxi 


wnnaf  Boatoa,  ha  WM 

w»a  aylkil  ami  irtugninity  mmM*- 
ad.  On  lbs  newa  Ibe  captain  of  4« 
ttMH-bnnd made  aqiGKh,  rt^mmu 
that  be  and  bin  brave  IbUawa^  hli 
not  bad  SB  ofpattuiuty  of  < ''  ~^* 
diat  eoanfCi  asd  nfawd, 
langoe  by  aarinK  tbalhs  ' 
the  aligfatat  dauGl,  * 
retreated   on  heara 


On  his  admission  i 
opened  bis  office  ai  i 
n'obum,  williin  a  d 
BosloD,  anil  here  bega 


\cver  wu  there  s  bclterdeniago|De. 
He  haninguul  inlhegToi[-shap9i  aid 
ni  ihp  lown  meeting  i  and  at  aD 
had  the  power  of  setting  ihi 


n  and  tben  assad  hia  audiepw 

were  cxciled,  to  aipirit  of  faction  and 
miarule.  Aa  odd  as  Joe  Burilet,  wi* 
soon  n  by-word.  He  had  painted  his 
house  black,  and  calledil  "the  coffin," 
and  the  pnssere.by  Blared,  inqaimi 
nnd  wondered  whnl  sort  of  a  maa 
this  Joe  Bartlet  cuuld  be.     In  a  fe« 

Sears  he  moved  lo  Cnmbnila^  iha 
alfshire  of  l)ia  county  uf  UiiUla- 

Here  was  a  wider  fic[d  lor  the  dis- 
play of  his  talents,  than  he  had  linnd 
mnnmalllown;  nollbat  heeliMct- 
cd  or  wished  to  nasociate  wilh  iW 
lilernii  of  HaTverd  luiivereity.  Ila 
facultyhad  no  love  for  aucb  a  maai 
hia  politics,  his  rcli^n,  or  rather  hia 
■  -' rligion;   and  ail  his 
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opinioai,  and  habits  were  not  to  their 
faate;  but  he  knew  that  he  should 

Sin  pc^niiarity  by  annoying  them, 
at  is  the  only  populahty  with  the 
only  class  of  people  he  ever  expected 
to  secure,  the  profligate  and  lawless. 
By  some  management  he  got  hiins^'lf 
■electeil  as  poet  for  the  anniversary 
eelebration  of  the  Phi  Betta  Kapua. 
In  this  production  he  indulgi^i  nis 
qiloen' against  some  of  the  profestsors 
of  that  institution.  This  was,  how- 
ever severe,  the  best  production  oi 
his  pen  that  is  extant.  There  is 
poetry,  taste,  and  no  little  splendor 
m  this  work,  however  ui^ust  or  sar- 
castic it  may  be. 

In  all  the  domestic  concerns  of  tLc 
oolite,  he  strove  to  have  a  part.  At 
every  quartcr-<lay  lio  watched  the 
poets  and  the  performances  of  every 
kind,  and  gave  his  biascfl  aud  par- 
tial opinions  to  the  world,  throuuli 
the  medium  of  the  press.  Tliis  was 
indeed  dreadful ;  for  these  can  iidntes 
for  fame  imagined  their  own  little 
world  to  be  all  the  world ;  but  the 
public  newspaper  taught  them  other- 
wise; and  tncy  founcfthe  critic  was 
after  them,  bdbre  they  had  trusted 
themselves  to  the  press.  Bv  tiiesr> 
attacks  on  the  quarterly  performan 
oes,  Bartlet  often  felt  the  resentment 
of  the  scholars,  and  had  but  few  or 
none  to  support  him ;  but  he  made 
mischief^  and  that  was  pleasant  to 
him. 

He  invited  a  few  of  the  scholars  to 
his  table,  and  kept  a  small  party  in 
his  train,  who  drank  his  wine,  and 
who  were  sure,  while  in  his  favor, 
that  he  would  violate  every  thing  like 
nuitice,  to  make  them  conspicuous. 
He  kunod  in  every  little  college  feud, 
far  tnc  love  of  confusion  and  uproar. 
The  town  of  Cambridge  was  ogitated 
by  party  violence^  and  in  the  whirl- 
wind he  now  and  then  was  thrown 
op  to  public  notice,  and  Buccceded, 
inore  tnan  once,  in  obtaining  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  general  court;  hut  he  had  no 
wdgnt  m  that  Ixxiy;  the  materials 
of  that  assembly  were  not  much  af- 
fected bjhb  wit,  or  in  the  least  guid- 
ed by  his  political  opinions ;  still  he 
enjoyed  it;  for  his  element  was  a 
rancorous  opposition.  At  the  Courts 
he  was  not  more  respected  than  in  the 
Lecpslature;  for  he  mixed  himself  up 
wiu^  his  clients,  who,  in  general, 
hulots,  rogueiy  and  knaves,  of 


every  size  and  grade.  He  anmscd 
those  he  did  not  benefit;  and  .'•puiii';- 
ed  all  by  one  piece  of  management  or 
another;  and  tliis  class  oiten  find 
means  to  pay  counsel  when  they 
seem  extremely  p(H)r.  Such  a  man 
as  Harllet  wears  badly  in  any  plHcc; 
and  he  found  his  popularity,  sucli  v.a 
it  was,  declining :  with  the  horieyt 
he  had  hut  little  conununion,  and 
wifii  the  l)a<i  hf  was  out  of  favor,  for 
they  found  he  had  no  weight  witli  a 
jury ;  and  oflr'n  his  reputation,  a:id 
nis  client's  together,  rumeil  a  pretty 
fair  cause.  It  was  time  lor  hirn,  to 
use  his  own  cxpn-ssion,  "to  ate  vein 
/orfff."  From  (.■amirid're  hn  rcmov- 
e<l  to  Sa-U),  in  th»' province,  now  slate 
of  3Iaine.  in  this  place  he  began, 
with  tresh  vigor,  the  same  course 
he  hatl  pursued  at  Camhridire,  as  to 
ptdities  and  law.  He  obtained  creflit 
siitlicienl  to  cre<*t  a  g(»od  house,  and 
seeiiu-d,  for  a  while,  tlourishing,  par- 
liruinrly  in  polities.  He  was  smt  n 
soii.itor  Irom  tlie  county  of  York,  to 
the  lii'L'iflature  of  Massachusetts.  In 
this  l)ody  ho  was  courted  for  his  own 
vote,  p.rhaps,  hut  never  carried  a  sin- 
uU'  one  by  his  argmnents  or  hisi  i-lo- 
qi!('nc(.r;  hut  it  is  thought  he  assaih^l 
SiiiHi-  |ir(ipo.>'itions  with  suc<vs.«.  i»y 
tlie  lorce  of  his  ridicule;  luit  this 
more  otlru  deters  th(r  modest  from 
doing  L'Dod,  tiian  the  bold  from  doing 
evil ;  Init  ridicule  is  no  test  of  truth, 
at  any  lime.  Tht?  next  year  found 
him  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  same  otlifv;  hut  this  did  not  dis- 
co<ira(;e  him  ;  iiis  patriotism  burned 
so  con.-ffiiouously,  that  his  partizans 
put  him  in  nominatiim  for  Congress, 
and  he  was  so  active  with  his  pen 
and  i«)nyue  in  i-lectioneeringfor  him- 
st.*lf,  aided  by  his  followers,  that  he 
run  nearly  ec|ual  with  his  opponent, 
havinff,  at  tiie  close  of  the  polls,  with- 
in half  a  do/en  votes  as  many  as  the 
sucK-'f-'ssI'id  candidate.  Some  of  his 
political  writings  of  that  period  lind 
some  pungein'V,  and  no  little  satire 
in  theju ;  vi  t  they  went  to  dec.iy  and 
ol)hvion  with  the  autumnal  leaves  of 
the  year;  but  at  tliat  time  they  were 
Idown  about  and  sjiread  abroad,  as 
thickly  as  the  thistle  down,  over  the 
fields  and  gardens,  and  gave  conside- 
rable alarm  to  the  sound  and  virtu< 
oas  politicians  of  the  day.  The  de- 
magogue, a  happy  circumstance  for 
morals,  irives  his  breath  to  the  winds, 
and  its  first  influence  is  g^nutaW'y  \Xv« 
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worst.  Even  the  rancorous  words 
of  poliUdaoB  cornmitted'to  the  pen- 
odical  press  are  soon  forgotten.  Ju- 
nius may  be  slated  as  an  exception  { 
but  this  only  proves  the  rule.  At  this 
day  the  opinions  of  that  great  writer 
pass  for  nothing,  and  his  malice  would 
l>e  condemned  if  it  had  not  been  em- 
balmed in  so  felicitous  a  style ;  a  style 
as  full  of  genius  as  beauty.  The  folds 
of  the  serpent  are  preserved  to  ac- 
company and  account  for  the  writh- 
in^s,  the  agonies  and  griefs  of  the 
Laocoontes;  but  the  very  reptile 
which  adds  to  the  wonderful  enect 
of  the  group  would  be  turned  fh>m 
with  instinctive  disgust,  il' it  had  been 
chiselled  out  alone,  or  by  an  ordinary 
hand.  By  his  imprudence  and  way- 
wardness, he  was  at  length  bfoken 
up  here,  also.  His  power  over  the 
multitude  was  every  day  diminishing, 
and  his  chan(*e  of  political  advance- 
ment nearly  "one,  when  he  removed 
to  Porismoutn,  in  New  Hampshire. 
In  this  place  he  had  some  business, 
and  some  influence  for  a  while,  ow- 
ini{  to  the  party  spirit  which  then  agi- 
tated tht  coiiiiiniiiity;  but  the  saga- 
cious people  of  tliat  town  had  formed 
a  preity  lust  estimate  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  ne  made  no  progress  in  po- 
litic] life,  and  with  difliculty  found 
meanp  to  8upi)ort  himself  as  a  citi- 
zen. His  chonts  were  of  the  same 
grade  in  New  Hampshire  as  his  cli- 
ents had  been  in  other  places;  but 
even  this  class  of  clients  soon  dis- 
covered that  their  advocate  must 
have  some  standing  in  society  to  do 
any  good  in  court ;  and  they  turn 
from  such  men  as  Bartlet,  after  some 
experience,  to  tind  men  of  influence 
to  assist  them.  At  this  time  he  had 
dcpnteiati^J  as  a  man  of  talents,  his 
stories  had  been  told  a  hundred  times, 
his  fliishes  of  wit  were  less  frequent, 
and  he  often  attempted  to  make  up 
in  scurrility  what  was  wanting  in 
acutenoss.  From  day  to  day  he 
grew  niore  irregular  in  his  habits, 
and  more  careless  in  his  person,  snd 
of  course  he  was  neglected  by  many, 
who  once  from  courtesy  associated 
with  him;  and  the  good  people  of 
Portsmouth  were  heartily  tirt»d  of 
him  long  before  his  departure  from 
tne  place;  and  at  length  hired  him 
to  go,  by  agreeing  to  take  a  certain 
number  of  tickets  for  some  recitation 
whi»:h  he  proposed  to  give.  Tliis 
literary  exhibition  was  beneath  con- 
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tonipti  bill 

■unofmMuj,  Ibr M^  fllifbl a i 

Bartlot  tinoml  in 

whiles  nntii  Bis  nMMwr  was  tm 

ouito  eihiMMCadi  WMi  Uwn  Mt 

Boston^    HtfeM  openad  lum  oAmi 
but  very  fiaw  dieaui  howsm^  ftmi 
their  way  to  it|  tod  thoae  inr  w 
miserable  wnrtctwi^  who  came  im 
writ  for  an  aasnilt  and  batt«|^ 
some  such  grierous  mauer,  and  C 
whom  he  ooukl  only  aqaeea 
dollars.    In  thiantuatioa  Iw 
a  tax  to  his  fheadii  or  rather  on 
who  had  known  him  in  hia  eail/  da|% 
or  had  become  acquainted  with  nn 
in  tlie  various  patln  ha  trod  in  EIm 
apd  auch  was  the  Uberalitjr  of  iha 
colnmunity  in  which  he  livad.  AM 
the  amount  rscsived  by  fain,  if  ithai 
been  imidently  expended,  wonUhna 
supported  him  in  all  the  wiiriiawM 
of  fifes  but  whoefer  knew  aneh  a 
man  with  a  panicle  of  even  faa 
thought?  His  principal  reliance  was 
on  the  members  of  Sufiblk  bar,  Inl 
others  assisted  freely,  and  pailieB 
larly    the  benevolent  Mrs.   F»***, 
whose  husband  kept  a  public  house 
in  the  city.     She  was  the  most  judi- 
cious of  all  those  who  gave  him  sae^ 
cor;    and   to   her  he    was   always 
obedient  and  respectful ;  and  his  ro- 
gard  for  her  judgment  was  the  onlv 
proof,  for  a  long  while  before  he  din, 
that  he  was  not  lost  to  every  comcf 
principle  of  conduct.    Bartlet's  esse 
IS  not  the  only  instance  of  her  good 
sense  and  hberality  to  the  unfortih 
nate.  Never  was  a  more  judiciousphi* 
lanthropist  than  this  good  womso, 
nor  one  that  did  so  much  with  Uw 
same  means ;  for  she  is  as  discrimina- 
ting and  prudent  as  she  is  charitable.  I, 
For  six  or  seven  years  Bartlet  weat   i 
on  in  this  way,  until  he  died  in  1827; 
and  his  exit  was  a  relief  to  all  anrand 
him.    The  death  of  such  a  man  givei 
no  one  the  heart-ache^  or  causes  i 
tear  to  be  shed. 

When  we  sum  up  the  whole  metier 
of  the  life  of  such  a  man,  we  find  it 
amounts  to  httle ;  no  one  has  beea 
made  wiser,  or  happier  by  him;  aad 
his  whole  existence,  with  all  itsevih^ 
docs  not  fiimish  sufficient  of  incadcnt 
or  variety,  to  fwint  a  moral  or  adtn 
a  taU,  A  wit  is  ij^eed  "  afeoAer  ^ 
and  the  smart  things  saul  any  ^Rdiem 
arc  echoed  but  once  or  twice,  sa0 
then  given  to  the  winds.  The  wit  ef 
Bartlet  was  in  general  neat  and  tisla 
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fill ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  allied,  like 
Voltaire's^  to  infidelity,  it  would  have 
gained  him  more  fame  than  it  did. 
8ome  of  his  flashes  of  witty  resent- 
ment showed  so  much  of  ncirtlt'ss- 
ntn?!*,  that  the  listener  shuddered  at 
the  l)lai*phuniy,  while  he  could  not  rv- 
frai?i  from  laughing,  at  the  moment, at 
the  singularity  of  it.  What  can  tin  ro 
bi'  sti  '.-vancsccnt  as  wit '?  for  although 
the  writer  of  this  brief  sketch  has 
hfard  many  of  his  witticisms  from 
Baitiet  hims(.*lf,  and  others,  yet  he 
has  suffurod  them  to  pass  from  his 
memory,  as  the  recollection  of  them 
would  be  protiuctive  of  no  good ;  l>ut 
111  justice  It  should  be  said,  that  Hnrt- 
Ict  has  never  published  any  tliin*:, 
with  his  name,  that  has  an  unmoral 
tendency.  His  poem  on  physio'^no- 
my  delivered  before  the  Phi  Uttta 
Kappa,  at  Harvard  university,  was 
evidently  intended  as  a  satire  on  par- 
ticular individuals,  and  like  mo.st 
satires  contains  many  exn^^cerntions ; 
yet  there  is  nothmg  in  it  onensive  to 
morals,  or  manners,  and  considering 
the  state  ofpov-try  at  the  time  in  which 
it  was  written,  is  a  very  fair  potni 
in  rcjzard  to  the  talents  it  discovers. 
It  had  something  of  his  spiteful  dis- 
position in  it,  but  none  of  that  outra- 
geous slander  that  he  was  every  dav 
breathing  out  in  his  intercourse  with 
society.  At  a  later  p!.*ri<Hl  he  wrote 
t  book  of  aphorisms  that  arc  W(>11 
enough,  but  the  production  cannot  be 
said  to  nave  any  great  share  of  origi- 
nality in  It.  After  the  proverbs  of 
Solomon ;  Rochefaucauld,  and  those 
of  the  Spanish  writers,  down  to  San- 
cfao  Panza,  there  se(.'ms  but  little  to 
glean  in  aphoristic  literature. 

Id  the  writings  attributed  to  him 
which  appeared  from  time  to  time, 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  there  was 
much  of  vituperation  and  false  rea- 
soning; but  it  is  very  scldoni  that 
imth  18  found  in  party  accusation  or 
defence,  and  he  never  had  even  a 
aense  of  decency  to  restrain  him,  to 
8a|r  nothing  ot  principle.  In  his 
wntings  as  well  as  in  his  conversa- 
tion a  moat  malicious  spirit  was  evi- 
dent when  ho  was  in  the  least  offend- 
ed. He  raved  at  the  rich  because  he 
fidt  bis  own  poverty,  he  sneered  at 
the  prudent  because  he  knew  that  he 
was  destitute  of  all  economy;  he 
fidiculeil  the 'learned,  for  he  was  too 
liulolent  to  store  his  mind  with  use- 
fill  knowlcdcre ;  nnd,  like  many,  he 
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atfected  to  despise  what  he  had  not 
industry  to  obtain.  He  relied  in  mid- 
dle life,  and  in  old  age  on  the  acquire- 
ments of  his  youth,  which  were  re- 
spectable, but  the^^tnrved  miml  soon 
discovers  its  deflcieiicM'S  and  weiik- 
mss.  He  that  does  not  sow  and  reap 
in  seed-time  ami  hnr^'est,  and  that  on 
every  strason,  will  y.ion  deal  out  8tr;iw 
and  chaff  for  sheavi-.s  and  prov«.;i(kT. 
As  his  head  grew  more  empty  his 
heart  grew  more  rotttn,  for  tlie'tinie 
must  be  fiih^l  up  witii  soinethinis 
and  when  enmlalinn  eias^n  i.-nvy 
must  come  to  till  i.v<ry  void  ot  llii: 
heart.  All  tiie  gi»i):i,  kind  men  liid 
lum,  prtxluced  or.i y  n  moincntiiry  im- 
pression, anil  hiH  lir.iiitii.le  w:is  a 
mere  tr'ins'.-ii  nt  matter  of  sunyliuie, 
wliik  Ills  n^SLii  fill  ems  wen.*  rancorous 
and  lMi<rimr.  Tlu-  ii(-art  aiui  tlu*  iicrid 
frequently  hocomi'  liiHrafied  tOL^'llur. 
In  his  tiiijop  o*dis?rrer.s  hf  attemjjted 
to  poise  liiiiis  If  oil  his  philosophy ; 
hut  it  was  a  shallow,  eold,  luartless, 
infidel  philosophy,  ()tj«titute  of  hope 
or  entlnisiasm.  and  wlurrh  could  only 
l)t;  siipporti  (I  by  human  pri«!e.  It  waa 
that  bravery  whose  jmn-nt  is  coward- 
ice, and  which  jireb-rs  the  inqmlses 
of  (U  .operation  to  the  dictates  of  a 
dclibrrnte  judgment,  that  gave  the 
.«»emblance  of  eni-rgy  to  any  part  of 
his  conduct.  The  empire  either  of 
wit^  or  of  any  other  power,  mental, 
political,  or  adventitious  soon  passes 
away,  unless  the  most  strenuous  ex- 
ertions are  made  to  maintain  and 
extend  it.  The  wit  which  once  "  set 
the  table  in  a  roar,"  loses  itR  point  by 
n^petition.  and  the  laugh,  oiict^  so  con- 
tagious tnat  the  gravest  could  not 
resist  it,  after  awhile  becomes  '*«/a/c, 
Jlat^  and  tinprnjitahlc.'*  Fashion  is 
every  thing,  but  fashion  soon  passcg 
away,  or  rather  changes  her  form, 
for  she  is  trulv  eternal  in  spirit,  and 
power;  and  the  joke  that  wos  once 
racy  and  piquant,  after  awhile,  be- 
comes dull  and  ceases  to  attract 
attention,  and  the  sentimental  or  na- 
donal  song,  takes  its  place.  Foot 
was  sometimes  tedious,  and  Sheri- 
dan maudlin,  prosaic  and  intolerable; 
and  they  tinfd  their  companions  even 
when  their  talents  were  brought  to  a 
better  market  than  Bartlet  could  find 
in  this  country  for  his. 

An  imprudent  man  frequently  un- 
der the  appearance  of  carelessness 
and  great  libernlity,  is  selfish  and 
exclusive,  and  often  attciuplft  \o  p\x\ 


AXEttlCAJi  BtOOIUPHT. 


tiikl  Ibis  oolf  proves  tht 

day  lli«  opiiiiona  of  ihal  ^tmii  wtilsr 

pnuliir  Dathwg^  soil  W«t  mAce  ■rould 
liE<wiiiJernii(d  iTil  hud  not  been  om- 
bolmeJiiiBurfliciUiuaitslylsi  ailvJe 
u  lull  ofgenius  us  liCBUIy.  Tht  foliJa 
or  III*  urpiinl  an  pTvacrved  to  ai?- 
caiiipiiiiy  sad  uccouul  foi  the  wiith- 
iilKa,  llle  B^nie)  uul  jfiicfa  uf  ihe 
Loocoonuii  i  but  ibti  veTy  roplile 
whicli  *diia  to  Ifao  wondcriul  elTeci 
at  tliij  srout)  would  1>«  luriud  Jroiu 
with  iniunciivc  diiguHL  ii^  il  bw)  been 
cbiSflliHl  mil  Hlone,  or  by  an  ordinary 
huuL  By  hia  iujprudeaae  and  w«y- 
wardiietB,  be  wa>  ni  length  Iqiikcn 
up  bFte,  also.  His  nower  over  (he 
luulbLuue  wusvBrydayduitiQuhiDg, 
Biid  hii  cbuiiia  at  palilioil  advauci- 
roenl  nearly  gone,  when  he  nnioveil 
III  PunimauUi,  m  New  HBiDpsbire. 
In  ibis  place  be  had  some  buniu«», 
and  some  Influence  for  a  while,  ow- 
log  lo  Ihi;  parly  spint  which  then  Bgi- 

ciouBpoople  a[(hat  townbiui  Itirnicd 

ler,  Kod  he  uinle  no  progreea  in  po- 
lilical  lilt,  ind  with  diiScuky  found 
nteimB  la  support  himaclf  aa  a  citi- 

grede  in  New  Hampahire  na  ha  fli- 
mla  had  l>c<<n  in  other  places;  hiii 
even  (his  elaas  of  ciienis  soon  ilia- 
coVFird  that  Iheii  Bilvocale  must 
hav«  some  Btnndtng  in  aocicty  to  do 
nnv  Bond  m  court ;  and  they  Iitm 
IS  Banlal,  niter  B 


fmmi 


a  lindm 


iatui  as  a  luan  of  taleniB,  his 
hadbcen  loldaliimdied  Dmea, 
lis  Haahes  of  wil  were  hajs  frequent, 
ind  he  often  attempiod  Lo  niuKe  up 
-   ecurriltly  what  was  wanting  in 


p  irre^lar 


who  once  from  courlBBy  asaocialed 
with  hitni  and  ihe  good  people  of 
Porlfinouth  were  heartily  ured  of 
him  Ion?  before  hia  departure  from 
tne  plaer ;  and  at  lenslh  band  him 
-0  go,  by  amoir- ' 


number  oftickelafar 
which  he  proposed 
lilffary  oth^Uan  was  beneath 


This 


tempi,  but  Mcureil  bim  n  faaadaDm 
sum  of  money,  fur  so  alight  ■  labn 
liiinlei  iuicifed  in  PonammUb  ' 
w)uJi%  until  nia  money  Waa  at»tiy  a 
ifuite  exhausloL  and  then  aei  oul  b 
Boston.  Here  lie  upened  hia  oSflc 
but  Tiur  low  dieoLs.  however,  IbBni 
llieir  way  to  it;  and  tboiM  &w  waC 
□liaerable  nralcheti,  who  camo  igr  i 
wtil  for  an  aasaull  and  batli^T,  o 
some  such  grievous  ma  uer,  utd  Irao 
whom  be  could  unty  squeeu  ■  in 
dollars.  In  itiisaiiustion  be  bocaiB 
a  lax  to  his  fnenda,  or  rather  on  duM 
who  hod  known  hini  in  his  earlj'  4ay» 
or  had  h»uime  acquainled  with  tw 
in  ilie  various  paihB  ha  Qud  in  Sk, 
aai  such  was  the  libeialil)'  of  tbi 
lumty  in  which  he  liv«L  IM 

,¥i.l 


il  received  by  hi 
=nilyeJi-— ■■-■ 


BUpporlcd  hiin  in  all  the 

of  iifei  but  wboBver  kiuw  i.  .. 
niui  wilb  a  particle  of  even  hM 
ihoughtl  His  principal  reliance  irH 
QO  the  membeiH  of  SnOilk  bar,  bd 
others  assisted  fredy,  and  parlim 
larly    Ihe  b^ncvoienl    Slr^   F"", 


"i'y.: 


i:ioMe  of  all  ihoBH  who  tiavo  hun  aiB 
eoTi  and  to  her  he  was  alwifl 
ubeilienl  and  respecuiil  [  and  hi*  » 
gani  for  her  judgment  wsa  the  o^ 
prooC  for  n  long  whde  before  he  dint 
that  he  was  not  lost  lo  errry  DonaM 
principle  of  conduct,  Bartlet'a  caa 
IB  not  the  only  inslance  of  her  md 
sense  and  UberaUty  to  iheao&tt- 
naie.  Ncverwnsamorejudicioaspli' 
limthropiat  than  this  gifod  womia, 
Tior  one  that  did  so  nmeh  wilb  lit 

as  she  is  chnrilabla 
years  Bart  let  wnl 

unlU  he  died  in  1637^ 

.    _ B  a  relief  toall  BimM 

him.    The  death  of  such  a  man  gent 

lew  lo  be  shed. 

When  we  Bum  up  the  whole  milH 
uf  the  life  of  such  s  man.  we  Gad  ■ 

made  wiser,  or  happier  by  him  i  mm 
his  whole  eiislence,  with  all  in  btUi 
doe*  not  fnnUBh  sufficient  of  incidcn 
or  variety,  to  jioint  a  nwraJ  or  aaEsn 
a  loll.  A  wit  is  indeed  "  a./eolJkcp  / 
and  ihi-  smnn  things  snid  any  when 
arc  echoed  but  ones  or  twice,  ma, 
then  given  to  the  winds.  The  (nt  • 
Bortlel  was  in  seneral  neat  and  UMI 


lingBnd  pniden 
For  sis  or  B 
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fill ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  allied,  like 
Voitairo^s,  to  infidelity,  it  would  have 
gained  him  more  fame  than  it  did. 
Soiuo  ol*  his  Hushes  of  witty  ri«ont- 
ni!;iii  showt^d  so  mucii  of  ni'irtk-ss- 
ne.-*Sj  that  the  listener  Bhiiddentl  at 
the  !)lrisiihi"niy,  while  he  eoidd  not  re- 
frain iVuni  lau<riiin;r,  at  thn  montL-nt.at 
the  s'.nj^ularily  of  it.  What  ean  there 
h  :  >«i  -vancsi'tnt  a.s  wit  ?  lbruithou)L(h 
tJK;  writt-r  ol  this  imirf  ykrlfli  liiis 
hi'arl  many  of  his  wiltieisms  from 
Kuitlet  him9«lf,  and  others,  ytt  lu 
has  siiHured  them  to  pa:*s  In.im  his 
memory,  as  the  reeolli«-lion  of  them 
wodiil  Ijo  productive  of  no  L'oud  ;  V\\\ 
111  just  iff  ii  siiould  he  said,  thui  Bnrt- 
let  lias  never  piihlished  any  thin;:, 
with  luH  name,  that  has  an  immoral 
tendrnry.  His  pin-m  on  physioiriii*- 
iny  dehvcTinl  hefore  the  Plii  I{«.itti 
Kappn,  ar  Harvard  university,  wns 
evidently  inU'iided  as  a  satire  on  par- 
tinilar  Individuals,  an<l  like  most 
satires  eonlains  many  exaL^gerations ; 
yit  there  is  nothing  in  if  otleiisive  to 
morals,  or  manners,  and  consiiiipn^ 
thi;  sliite  of  i»o.'try  at  the  time  i'l  whirli 
it  was  written,  is  a  vi  ry  fair  po  -m 
in  reijard  to  the  talents  it  diseovi tj:. 
It  had  souiethin;^  of  his  spiteful  dis- 
position in  it,  hut  none  of  that  outra- 
geous slander  that  he  was  t.-vfry  dav 
urriathing  out  in  his  intereoure*'  with 
»oeii;ty.  At  a  lati  r  pi-ritMi  he  wrote 
a  honk  of  aphorisms  that  are  w*'ll 
enouj^h,  hnt  the  production  cannot  he 
said  to  have  any  great  share  of  origi- 
nality in  It.  After  the  proverbs  of 
Solomon  ;  Rorhefaucnuld,  and  those 
of  the  Spanish  writers,  down  to  San- 
cho  Punza,  there  seems  but  little  to 
glean  in  aphoristic  literature. 

In  the  writinifs  attrihuied  to  him 
which  njipearcd  from  time  to  time, 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  there  was 
much  uf  vituperation  and  false  nfa- 
sonin^;  but  it  is  very  seldom  that 
truth  IS  foiind  in  party  accusation  or 
defence,  and  he  never  had  even  a 
sense  of  decency  to  restrain  him,  to 
ta^  nothing  of  principle.  In  his 
wntings  as  well  as  in  his  conversa- 
tkm  a  most  malicious  .spirit  was  evi- 
dent when  he  was  in  the  least  offend- 
ed. He  raved  at  the  rieh  bceauso  he 
felt  his  own  poverty,  he  snerrwl  at 
the  prudent  because  he  knew  that  he 
was  destitute  of  all  emnomy;  ho 
ridicnled  the-lear.ied,  for  he  wns  too 
indolent  to  store  his  mind  with  use- 
ful knowloflire ;  and,  like  many,  he 
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affectexl  to  di.'spise  what  he  hnci  not 
industry  to  ohtain.  He  relicil  in  mid- 
dle lite,  and  in  old  nge  on  the  ai-quire- 
nit-nts  of  Ills  youth,  which  Wi-iv  n  - 
speetablf,  hut  llur  ^•tarved  mind  soon 
di.sei)Vfrs  its  drtieieiurM  s  and  wcnk- 
nt  SH.  He  tiiai  do-  s  nut  sow  and  h-ap 
m  stvd-timi' iind  liarvt^i,  anrj  iliaion 
every  POHJ»on,  will  ^'i.uidial  out  f<tr;iw 
Jiiiil  e|i;itr:Mr  slic.-avi^.  and  prove. i.|,r. 
■Vs  his  ill  aij  j:uw  more  i  m]ity  liis 
htart  j;rrw  iiion-  ro*t»n.  lor  tii--  tunc 
mu<*t  !>;•  (llli.d  up  with  .«o:ni  ihiiii^; 
<inil  when  eiiiuiaiiMU  c»  ;!s,  s  i  uvy 
must  come  !■>  till  .vrry  void  ol  liie 
heart.  All  ihe  l^o.)  I,  U  nil  nn  ii  diii 
him,  prodiici  'I  m.ly  a  iiiom;Ht.iry  im- 
jir<  hSion,  nn-.i  liis  uriiiiti;.!.'  vvj.s  a 
hicrc  Inns  -1.  nr  m;iiiir  of  ssm.'^iune, 
whil:liisri'*'i.iHm.  lUH  w«  n-  nMiemop.s 
;iiid  i'rsTimr.  Tiie  iujirt  ii:i!i  the  In  :nl 
lrf.f|Ui  !ii|y  Im'«-(i]!|i"  i.l.Si  M^-i  i|  lo'/f  tin  r. 
\\\  his  f'lii'  ?  oidistp  ;s  hf  <ift«  nij'leci 
to  poise  liiiij!-  It  on  l'.:^^  j-liiiosopiiy  ; 
hut  it  w.'is  a  •-liiillww.  coIjI,  III  arih>s, 
iiUidcl  ji'iiiioyophy.   di.-'titute  ol"  liopc 

•  )r  t  i^t')Ksi:ism.  and  wliicji  eould  '^nly 
Ik-  .-i!}'|iort  il  hy  hiiiiian  pn:'« .  It  was 
I'lJi!  I.ravi  ry  wiio^i  pjir;  lit  isciiwiini- 
■ci'.  and  wiiieh  pn  I«  rs  tin*  impuists 
of  (il  .«])e'ration  to  the  dictcites  of  a 
dclihirate  judLMii'int,  ihut  ijavi-  the 
.<»i'mhlfiinN«  K)i  rneriry  to  J'ny  part  of 
his  eonduet.  The  i:mj)ire  either  of 
wit,  or  of  any  other  power,  nuntal, 
politiv:al,  or  adventitious  fv»on  jiasses 
awfiy,  unit  ss  the  most  .stn  nuous  ex- 
ertions  are  niLuie  to  maintain   and 

•  xttiid  it.  The  wit  which  onee  "set 
the  table  in  a  roar,"  loses  ifp  point  by 
repetition,  and  thelauirh,  onecaoeon- 
tugious  that  the  jirnvest  eoiiid  not 
resist  it,  after  awhile  become.'^  ^' stalc^ 
flat,  an<l  unprnJUahlr.''  Fashion  is 
every  thinar,  but  fash'on  soon  ])asi*eB 
away,  or  rather  ehanircs  her  form, 
for  she  is  trulv  eternal  in  spirit,  and 
power;  and  the  joke  that  was  onee 
racy  and  niquant,  after  awiiile,  be- 
comes dull  and  ceases  fo  attract 
attention,  and  the  sentimental  or  na- 
tional son«f,  takes  its  place.  Foot 
was  sometimes  tedious,  and  Sheri- 
dan maudlin,  prosaic  and  intolerable ; 
and  they  tiretl  their  companions  even 
when  their  talents  were  brought  to  n 
better  market  than  liartlct  could  find 
in  this  country  for  his. 

An  imprudent  man  frequently  nn-       ., 
dor   the   apncarance  of  carelessness 
and  creat  liberality,   is  seV(\»Vv  wt\t\ 
exclusive,  and  often  &Ui:u\via  xovvi\       a 


\\ 


^;^  ij    IB  jf  D*fb*.iDilvcoun(i~ 

■•aiiiais  «f  the   braoia  Ki&~~ 


,,...,.  «»  Kini  >.fn-.n.\r.  .-^..  j,     !„„,  ja  jwa  tatoftmi  and  bI*" 

A,  fu.,.'!  biHwury  twti  j-Hiu,--.  ippui-anufc   Ha  nutnl  die  Imm* 

v*^  ^iK  •iiM  ■  Oh    dii  MiTa  UHftr*ti-;Lii  jiupuiSM  wUEi  nlfTntrnTlT  ■► 

«  t.  'W)iii>i»»  u  .-auwi.-m  ,  trnnui.  tai.  ami  «u  lo  tlSgcnt  io  (b  ]*- 

'^'  ■"-  '™*- ""  *  "''^  lUnniUinuBu  ma  ji  Mcams  ttaOie  kUoh  * 
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means  of  supportiiig  a  large 
;  heproeecutedhis  avocatioiiB 
liloflopker,  being  attentive  to 
noaiy  of  nature,  and  observ- 

moat  minute  operations.  He 
;  Arat  American  who  conceived 
rned  into  effect,  the  design  of 
uc  garden,  for  ihe  cultivation 
erican  vegetables  as  well  as 
,  and  of  travelling  for  ihe  ac- 
n  of  them.  He  purchased  a 
ion  in  a  delightful  situation  on 
iks  of  the  SSchuylkill,  about 
les  from  Philadelphia,  where 

out,  with  his  own  hands,  a 
arden  of  six  or  seven  acres ; 
ic  «)on  replenished  with  curi- 
1  beautiful  plants,  collected  in 
ious  excursions,  as  far  as  Ca- 
)  the  north,  anu  Florida  to  the 

Linnecus  pronouncefl  him  to 

greatest  natural  botanist  in 
rid.  His  progress  in  botany, 
.  history,  and  i)hilosQphy,  at- 

the  notice  and  esteem  of  the 
al  literary  charaotere  in  Ame- 
ROBg  whom  wtre  James  Lo- 
r.  Frank Un,  and  Dr.  Kenner- 
€  Philadelphia  ;  Dr.  Golden, 
r-Yerkj  and  Dr.  Clayton,  of 
a ;  and  introduced  him  to  the 
ondence  and  iriendsh^)  of  Pe- 
Unson,  £sq.,  which  continued 
rly  Mfty  vears,  and  terminated 
e.  Lord  Potre,  Dr.  Dellerius, 
ns  Sloane,  Mr.  Catesby,  Dr. 
Kill,  Dr.  HilL  Gronovius  Lin- 
Frofessor  Kalm,  Mr.  Wrangle, 
ho  furnished  him  with  such 
philosophical  appai^tus,  &c. 
fcnius  and  situation  required, 
'  lessening  the  diflSiculties, 
'luck  ke  had  to  -struggle,  in  a 
settled  country,  ana  promo- 
e  object  which  his  benevolent 
»ntemplated,  in  communica- 
s  discoveries,  and  collections 
ope.  l^hcso  communications 
ned  him  to  be  employed  in 
ng  whatever  was  new  and 
,  to  famish  and  ornament  the 
an  gardens  with  the  produc- 
f  tno  new  world.  He  was 
fellow  of  many  literary  and 
ic  societies  in  Europe,  as  those 
den,  Edinburgh,  otockkolm. 
u  At  last  he  was  appointed 
an  botanist  to  his  majesty 
I  tke  Third,  in  which  appoint- 
e  continued,  till  his  death,  in 
ibcr,  1777,  in  the  7Gth  year  of 
.    He  employed  much  of  his 


time  in  excursions  through  the  pro- 
vinces, then  subject  to  England, 
chiefly  in  autumn,  when  his  agrkml- 
tural  avocatwns  least  required  hia 
presence  at  home^  The  object  of 
these  journeys  was  to  collect  cuiious 
and  nondescript  vegetables,  fossilB, 
6lc.  His  ardor  in  these  pursuits  wai 
such,  that  at  the  age  of  70  he  made 
a  journey  in  East  Florida,  to  explore 
the  natural  productwns  of  that  coun- 
try.  His  travels  among  the  native 
Indians,  were  attended  with  much 
danger  and  difficulty ;  and  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  from  the 
shores  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Cayuga, 
to  the  source  of  the  river  St.  Juan  in 
East-Florida,  contributed  through  his 
hands,  to  enrich  and  embellish  the 
gardens  and  forei*ts  of  Europe,  with 
elegant  flowering  shrubs,  plants,  and 
use^l  as  well  as  ornamental  trees. 
He  was  an  ingenious  mechanic, 
several  monuments  of  his  skill  still 
remain  at  the  house  in  whicli  he  lived. 
These  he  built  after  quarrying  the 
stones  with  his  own  hand«^  and  he 
was  of^en  his  own  mason,  carpenter, 
blacksmith,  4lc. — he  also  generally 
made  his  own  farming  uteneils.  He 
was  an  advocate  for  uberty,  and  for 
abolition  of  slavery.  He  emancipa- 
ted an  excellent  young  African,  whom 
he  had  broujght  up,ana  who  continued 
gratefully  in  his  service,  while  he 
lived.  Bom  and  educated  in  the  so^ 
ciety  of  the  Friends,  he  was  a  pious 
man.  He  left  several  children,  John 
the  youngest  son  succeeded  him  as 
proprietor  of  the  first  Botanic  Gar- 
den. This  is  at  present  under  the 
superintendence  of  another  son,  Mr. 
William  Bertram,  well  known  in  the 
literary  world  for  nis  Travels  through 
East  and  West  Florida,  the  Cherokee 
country,  &c.  who  accompanied  his 
father  on  many  of  his  extensive  bo- 
tanical tours. 

William  Bkntlt,  D,  D.,  a  clergy- 
man, politician,  and  newspaper  editor 
was  bom  in  Boston,  and  graduatea 
at  Harvard  College,  in  1777.  He 
was  for  some  time,  a  tutor  in  that 
seminary.  Alter  resigning  this  sta- 
tion, he  was  settled  as  pastor  over  a 
church  in  Salem.  He  had  a  wonder- 
ful faculty  in  ac^hing  languages, 
and  knew  something  of  many  of  ihe 
oriental  languages,  as  well  as  of  those 
of  Europe.  He  never  used  an  En- 
glish Bible  in  his  pulpit,but  traivalaled^ 
as  he  preached  frotsi  the  oi\^a\.  "Ba 
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was  a  devoted  antiqaarian  and  loved 
his  historical  researches  as  weU  as 
the  humanities. 

His  eccentricities  often  made  the 
staid  and  solemn,  doubt  the  sound- 
ness of  his  faith,  but  no  one  ever 
doubted  the  benevolence  of  his  heart 
His  library,  which  he  gave  at  his 
death,  to  Alleghany  and  Harvard  col- 
lege, contained  many  choice  woiks 
which  lio  had  collected  while  in  Sa- 
lem. His  correspondence  with  the 
learned  men  of  Europe,  was  verv 
extensive,  and  ihcy  honored  him  with 
numerous  marks  of  attention.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  who  extolled  the 
learning  of  the  German  divines,  when 
it  was  considered  almost  heresy,  to 
speak  of  them  in  this  country,  but  he 
lived  to  sec  his  opinion  of  German 
scholarship,  the  prevailing  one  in 
Europe  before  the  present  glori^  of 
the  German  school  shone  among  us. 
His  own  parishioners  were  partial  to 
him  as  a  sermonizer,  but  he  was  not 
popular  with  the  clergy  of  New- 
England.  The  summary  which  be 
prepared  during  many  years,  for  the 
Essex  llegister,  was  a  singular  labor, 
but  certainly  evinced  varioua  reading, 
and  sometimes  extensive  learniiiir. 
He  lived  a  bachelor.  He  died  sud- 
denly at  Salem,  in  1821,  leaving  by 
will  a  considerable  part  of  his  exten- 
sive library  to  a  college  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

John  Euckenhout,  M.  D.,  was  the 
son  of  a  respectable  Dutch  merchant, 
established  at  Leeds^  England.  Ik- 
was  born  in  1730.  The  Baron  Beel- 
feldt,  a  relation,  procured  him  admis- 
sion as  a  cadet,  into  the  Prussian  ser- 
vice, where  he  gradually  rose  to  a 
Captaincy.  Afterwards,  a  war  break- 
ing out  bet  ween  England  and  France, 
he  entered  the  English  army  as  a 
Captain.  The  peace  took  place  in 
17G2,  when  he  went  to  Edmburgh, 
and  assumed  the  study  of  medicine, 
but  finished  his  pupilace  at  Leyden, 
where  he  was  graduated  as  doctor  in 
1765,  and  published  a  thesis  de  po- 
dagna.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
England,  and  published  Tharniaco- 

Cia  Medico,  wluch  has  several  tinieB 
een  reprinted.  He  was  sent  to 
America,  1773,  as  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners with  Sir  William  John- 
ston, and  Mr.  Eden,  (Lord  Auckland) 
to  effect  a  pacification  with  Congress. 
He  was  the  only  one  of  the  Com  mis- 
sion who  was  permitted  to  visit  Pliila- 
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delphia,  when  the  Congnn  wii  u 
•esaioiL    HeapeotaoiiM  tioiettai 
but  bang  nepected  of  holding  ia» 
proper  interoouae  with  aoBie  duwdftt 
tod  inhabitanti^  he  w—  eommwniti 
to  return  to  New  Yosk.    The  tkjM 
of  the' misaion  was  entirely  finMCmoiL 
The  detestable  prindple  by  wUeh 
they  hoped  to  obtain  it*  ermmptiA 
menttwas  exposed  and  became  snsv 
cause  of  resentment  with  tfaeAsMfr 
cans.    TUs  was  the  principle  of  cor* 
mptin^  all  who  had  infloenoe  to  eon- 
mand  m  the  country.    The  reply  d 
Mr.  Read,  who  was  attempted  with 
an  ofier  of  10,000/,  and  thehestoAei 
in  the  gilt  of  the  crown  in  AmoiB^ 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten.    "I  am 
not  worth  purchasings  bat  sndi  as  I 
am,  the  king  of  Great  Mtein  is  Ml 
rich  enough  to  do  it"    In  1770^  Dr* 
BuckenhoutpiibUshed  "Ootlinei  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Oreat  Biitain 
and  Ireland."    In  1788,  "  First  lines 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  Phik>* 
sophical  Chemistry."     He  Jikewise 
punlishod  several  other  works,  and 
di<vl  on  the  3d  April,  1791. 

Nicholas  Biddle,  a  naval  hero  of 
the  American  revolution,  remarkable 
fur  his  gallant  actions  and  hi^  un- 
timely fate,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
in  the  year  1750.  He  commencKl  a 
sca-fanng  life  at  a  very  youthful  age, 
and  experienced  many  hardships  in 
his  course,  by  Iiun^er  and  shipwreck 
— at  twenty  years  of  age,  he  entemi 
the  British  navy  as  a  midshipoian, 
and  soon  became  an  excellent  sailor, 
lie  wa»  in  the  exploring  expedition 
of  1773,  which  was  sent  to  find  a 
northwest  passage. — His  love  of  ad- 
venture, induced  him  tocnteronshij)- 
board  as  a  seaman  before  the  niasL 
In  this  humble  capacity^  he  dislio- 
guished  himself  for  activity  and  in- 
telligence. On  the  first  appearance 
of  a  war  with  England,  Mr.  Biddle 
linstened  home  to  take  a  part  in  the 
si>rvioe  of  his  country,  should  his  ef- 
forts be  wanted.  His  course  of  ad- 
venture had  been  marked  by  hit 
friends  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  was 
not  long  waiting  lor  employment. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  ccmmacd 
of  a  galley  fitted  out  for  the  defence 
of  the  Delaware.  From  this  con** 
mand  he  was  appointed  to  the  An- 
drew Doria  one  o(  Hopkins*  fleet. 
She  carried  14  gnns  and  140  men 
and  boys.  Hopkins  sailed  to  attack 
New  Providence  on  the  very  day  • 
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ncss  broke    out   on 
and  Capt.  Biddle,  in 
rder,  and  in  his  atten- 
,  exhibited  so  much 
id  goodness  of  iieart, 
jeaincn  never  for^rot 
is  in   their  mouths 
'.  There  are  heroes  of 
well  as  of  the  battle 
Idle  after  cniisin;j  in 
I'l,  for  some  time  with 
ras  promoted  to  the 
rigate,  the  llandolph 
h'jr  he  sailed  from 
the   winter  of  1777, 
veral  accidents  soon 
sea,  in  conseauence 
'ent  into  Charleston 
IS  soon  done,  under 
so  resolute  a  a)rn- 
vdays  after  the  Ran- 
)ra   Charleston,  she 
ish   vessels,   one   of 
^renty  ffuns,  the  ma- 
I  exploit,  ir  is  said  by 
any  thinsron  record, 
^as  a  skilful  master 
South-Carolina, 
success  of   Captain 
jt  an  expedition  of 
war,  one  ship  and 
le  best  manner  they 
lotice,  and  put  them 
and  of  Captain  Bid- 
•n  refitting  the  Ran- 
irt  of  Charleston. — 
soldiers  of  that  spi- 
3  anxious  to  share  in 
which  they  believed 
iv   commander.      A 
ly   of  marines   was 
ral  vessels,  fifty  of 
jred,   were  attached 
1.      A   British   fleet 
g  off  Charleston,  for 
asi,  when  Commo- 
1  with  his  squadron, 
to  offer  them  battle, 
fl  the  coast  several 
'he  American  squad  • 
for  the  West  Indies, 
with  much  success ; 
every  English  mer- 
iled   under  convoy, 
the  ocean  had  been 
ceding  years;  hard 
work  that  was  left, 
to  be  gained.     On 
he  seventh  of  March, 
ail  was  discovered, 
n  made  an  effort  to 
1  about  8  o'clock  in 


the  evening,  the  Randolph  brought 
her  to  action.  Captain  Biddle  had  no 
suspicion   that   she  was    a   double 
decker,  until  she  corameaccd  firins, 
when  he  found  that  he  was  conlona- 
ing  with  a  sixty-four  gun  ship,  Cap- 
tain Biddle  - 1  tne  commencement  of 
the  action,  received  a  wound.    He 
however  did  not  leave  the  deck,  but 
kept  up  a  most  spirited  fire  upon  the 
enemy.    The  action  had  contiinued 
for  nearly  half  an  hour,  when  the 
Randolph  blew  up.     She  was  well 
raannea,  and  all  of  her  crew  but  four 
were  lost.    The  other  Amencan  ves- 
sf^ls  escaped,  as  the  British  ship,  the 
Yarmoutn,  was  too  badly  crippled 
to  make  a  close  chase.    How  the 
acq^ent    happened,    could    not    be 
known,  the  men  saved  could  say  no 
more,  than  that  Captain  Biddle  was 
on  the  deck,  and  the  surgoon  was 
dressing  his  wounds,  when  the  ca- 
tastrophe happened.     Biddle  was  a 
very  careful  officer,  and  every  pre- 
caution had  been  taken,  to  prevent 
accidents  probably  he  was  not  him- 
self apprized  of  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
aster.    The  loss  of  so  many  men, 
and  such  men  as  these,  was  a  griev- 
ous matter,  but  the  death  of  Captain 
Biddle  was  lamented  as  a  national 
calamity.     He  was  in  the  prime  of 
lii'e,  indeed,  a  very   young  man.  to 
have  had  the  honor  of  commanding 
such  a  squadron,  being  only  about 
twenty-seven  years  of  age.    There 
was  no  prospect  at  that  lime,  that 
the  war  was  coming  to  a  cose,  and 
our  naval  conflicts  were  beioming 
every  day  more  severe — England  be- 
gan to  find  what  sort  of  men  she  had 
to  contend  with,  and  prepared  her- 
self for  the  fight.    The  fame  of  this 
brave  mariner,  should  he  united  in 
naval  history,  with  the  glory  of  him 
in  later  days  of  the  Nileanaof  Traf- 
falgar.     Biddle  only  wanted  oppor- 
tunity, to  become  as  great  as  Ncuson. 
The  latter  died  in  the  arms  of  victory, 
and  the  former  was  snatched  from 
an  unequal  contest,  by  a  kind  provi- 
dence in   "  the  chariot  and  horses  <^ 
^r«,"  ordered  for  his  departure. 

Joshua  Brackett,  M^D.  This 
distinguished  physician  received  his 
birth  at  Gr-enland,  New-Hampshire, 
in  May,  1733.  He  was  educati>d  at 
Harvard  Collcire,  and  obtained  its 
honors,  1752.  It  was  the  wish  of  his 
parents  that  he  should  settle  in  the 
ministry,  and,  In  accnidfmcfi  wJ^ 
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their  naoeic,  lie  entered  apon  the 
•tody  or  theology.  Bat  when  he 
began  to  preacl^  it  was  found  that 
the  labor  of  public  neaking  did  not 
eomport  with  the  delicacjr  of  his 
health,  and  conatikatiQn,  in  conae- 
quenoe  of  which  he  lelinqiiiiibed  that 
profession,  for  the  more  aettre  one 
of  physic.  He  studied  medidne  with 
Dr.  Clement  Jackson  of  Portsmouth, 
which  town  he  selected  as  the  thea- 
tre of  his  future  usefulness,  snd 
wheie  he  closed  his  valuable  labors, 
July  17,  1802.  In  1791«  the  New- 
Hampshiro  medical  society  was 
established.  He  was  not  only  one 
of  the  original  fellows,  but  took  a 
dbtinguished  port  in  the  preliminary 
measures,  designed  to  usher  itjfes- 
pectably  before  the  world,  advocated 
Its  concerns  with  zeal,  and  grae- 
rously  advanced  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  medical  books  to  estsblish 
a  library,  which  continued  afterward 
to  be  supported  entirely  by  his  mu- 
nificience,  until  his  death.  In  1793, 
the  late  Gov.  Barllett  having  resign- 
ed th  i  office  of  Pfi  sident  ot  the  soci- 
ety, Dr.  Bracketl  was  elevated  to  the 
vacant  chair.  In  this  rcspoiisilUe 
station,  he  fulfilled  all  his  duties  with 
fidelity  and  zeal;  tver  displaying  a 
lively  interest  in  the  honor,  utility 
and  growing  importance  of  tne  insti- 
tution, till  compelled  by  the  intinni- 
tic6  of  declining  health  to  resign  it,  in 
1799. 

Dr.  Brackett,  during  the  last  30 
years  of  his  life,  was  seriously  im- 
pressed with  the  advantages  that 
might  arise  to  his  country,  and  reputa- 
tion to  his  Alma  Mater,  by  estabUsh- 
ing  at  that  ancient  seminary  of  learn- 
ing, a  professorship  of  natural  histo- 
ry ana  botany.  Subscriptions  for 
tnat  purpose  were  made  a  short  time 
previous  to  his  death,  and  he  directed 
tlie  sum  of  $1,500  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, to  be  paid  out  of  his  estate 
after  the  d;  ath  of  his  widow,  to 
which  in  her  will  she  joined  an  addi- 
tional legacy.  These  honorable  in- 
stances of  a  muniiicc-nt  spirit,  disco- 
ver a  h.ait  susceptible  of  syripathiz- 
ingwith  his  fellow  heiii|;s  in  all  their 
allUctions.  Il  is  no  wonder  there- 
fore that  in  his  patriotism  he  was  ar- 
dt'Ut;  and  prompt  in  all  the  (iulii-s 
of  the  stations,  which  in  the  course 
of  the  revo.utionary  contest,  he  was 
called  upon  to  occupy.  As  a  member 
'if  the  committee  of  safety,  he  dis- 


plftfed  Yigilmotaid 
astt  jndgsof  As  ■■ 
Nsw-HMnpahiN^  he 
widMwt  airagtBoe.  In  bb 
akm  hs  was  not  only  dilgaa 
tsBtuziig  opoB  lus  mniftoiis  _ 
psniaing  thesnat  iunnlwr«f 
lent  worka^  ifiRHigh  wfaieh  llie 
cmks  of  just  theory  and  jraeiin 
dmiiaed ;  bat  he  eateied  upon 
with  an  ardor  wad  ddisht,  moi^o^ 
ed  in  some  degws,  to  tne  ni^  taipoi^ 
tanee  of  thev  altimaie  olgect.  Hi 
had  a  fondness  for  mediaiie^  as  a 
profesaion,  calculated  to  improie  ana 
enlighten  the  mind,  to  siTe  hu^MT 
views  of  the  jsreat  Artifiobr  ofoar 
frames^  and  oiall  his  wonders  in  ffat 
creation:  he  loved  mankind,  beeansi 
he  viewed  all  men  as  members  of  ffat 
same  nnivenal  fomilrf  and  reelinif 
the  magnitude  of  nis  obligalienii 
While  the  health  of  his  *atienti^  wai 
the  happiness  of  their  families  wen 
entrusted  to  his  hands,  he  spared  no 
industry  and  remitted  no  refiectioo, 
which  inight  contribute  to  a  succete- 
ful  termination  of  their  complaints 
He  took  notes  of  all  important  cases, 
by  which  he  was  benefitted  in  after 
life,  as  he  himself  declared.  His 
general  practice  was  marked  with 
skill  ana  success,  but  in  obstctrirsi 
where  he  stood  almost  without  a 
rival,  it  was  his  uncommon  fortune, 
in  a  practice  of  many  years,  never  to 
have  lost  a  patient.  In  1792  he  was 
honored  by  nis  Alma  Mater,  with  an 
honory  degree  of  Doctor  in  mt'dicin& 
In  his  temper,  Dr.  Brackett  was 
cheerful;  in  his  friendships,  warm 
and  sincere;  his  deportment,  was 
modest  and  unassuming,  and  hia 
manners,  of  that  amiable  and  ear 
caging  character,  which  rathei  al- 
lures, than  enforces  admiration,  i 
spirit  of  benevolence  animated  all  hia 
endearing  qualities,  and  adorned  tSi 
his  commanding  virtues. 

John  Brooks  was  bom  in  Medford, 
Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1752.  Hia 
father,  Capt.  Caleb  Brooks,  was  a 
rostiectable  farmer,  much  csteeniwl 
and  belovf»tl  by  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. His  mother  was  a  woman  of 
superior  personal  charms,  and  of  rt- 
markable  taKnts,  for  one  of  her  ad- 
vaiitam-8  anci  station  in  life.  She 
earlv  discovered  in  her  son  thoae 
faculties  which  wcredest'ncd  toras* 
him  from  the  plough  to  the  first  sta- 
tions in  society,  and  was  soliciroea 
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Co  place  him  where  he  might  cultivate 
thorn  to  advantage.  Y/e  are  proba- 
bly much  indebtMl  to  this  excfllent 
woman  for  the  catimabie  traits  of 
character  displayed  in  the  son.  Cha- 
racter is  formed  at  an  uarlier  period 
of  life  than  is  generally  supposed. 
The  impreaiions  mode  on  the  lender 
mind  in  the  nursery,  and  the  habits 
acquired  there,  have  a  permanent  in- 
fluence through  life.  Our  matrons 
give  the  first  and  most  important 
impress  of  our  moralists,  our  states- 
luf  n  and  our  heroes.  Happy  is  the 
lot  of  those  who  have  mothi-rs  of  | 
that  superior  excellence  which  rises  t 
above  the  vain  show  and  glitter  of  j 
lilu,  whose  pleasures  centre  in  the 
care  of  theu*  otTspring,  in  forming 
their  habits  and  m  directing  thtnr 
minds  to  dcvated  seutimonts  and 
noble  objects,  whose  greatest  pride  is 
•  .  in  those  iiplcndui  orimnuints^  the  vir- 
tues displayed  by  their  chiliiren. 

Mrs.  Brooks  had  an  cxcelleuc  friend 
in  her  physician.  Dr.  Simon  Tul'ts,  at 
that  time  a  very  respectable  practi- 
tioner iu  Mc-dford.  Hts  high  iHtaud- 
ing  ill  our  profession  is  evintrod,  by 
his  bojog  enrolled  ui  the  list  of  our 
members  previously  to  the  pniSt^nt 
organization  of  the  society ;  when  its 
number  was  limited  to  s.rventy,  and 
none  were  ducted  fellows,  biit  those 
who  were  the  most  distinguished 
practitioners  in  the  slate.  Dr.  Tufts 
observed  the  anxiety  of  tlie  mother 
to  elevate  her  son  to  a  superior  sta- 
tion in  life,  and  encouraged  her  to 
cii'e  him  as  good  an  education  as 
tneir  finances  would  permit.  He 
was  accordingly  placed  at  the  town 
school,  where  he  was  taught  the  rudi- 
ments of  science,  and  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages.  Such  was  his  pro- 
ficiency in  his  scholastic  studies,  and 
to  amiable  and  exemplary  was  his 
character,  that  he  secured  the  friend- 
ship of  Dr.  Tufts,  who  took  huu  into 
hitf  farailjr  at  the  age  of  14,  to  educate 
him  for  his  profession.  The  skill  and 
idenceof  the  iiistructcr,  and  tin:  indt.- 
fatisable  attention  of  the  pupiL,  suii- 
plira  the  defiiTiisneies  arising  from  111'.' 
want  of  a  liberal  cducafion.  His 
progress  in  medical  scienoo,  and  in 
judicious  practical  observuiion,  wan 
uch  as  to  secure  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  his  master. 

DuriniF  his  pupilage,  the  amiai)Ie 
tiaits  of  his  charat-ter  were  more  fully 
dsvelofNBd,  and  ho  began  to  display 


that  talent  and  fondness  for  military 
discipUne,  which  were  enunently 
manifested  at  a  subsequent  period^ 
and  contributed  to  establish  that  erect 
and  manly  port  for  which  he  was  so 
remarkably  distinguished.  In  the 
hours  of  relaxation  from  study,  he 
amused  himself  with  the  drill  and 
exercise  of  the  soldier.  His  manners 
were  so  gentle  and  attractive,  that  he 
was  the  delight  of  all  the  village 
boys;  they  collected  about  him  as 
the  chit-f  source  of  their  pleasures 
and  amusements ;  he  fonned  them 
into  a  company,  and  trained  and  ex- 
en^ised  theiii  in  all  thedutus  of  mili- 
tary discipline.  Dr.  Tufts'  yard  was 
often  converted  into  atrain-tidd,  and 
displayed  in  miniature  all  ''  the  pump 
and  rin.'uiiistanee  of  glorious  war." 
Those  juvenile  scenes  are  still  rf<Mir- 
red  to  with  pleasure,  by  those  who 
wore  eiij»a{:i;d  in  them,  os  thi.-  iiiip- 
pii-si  iiioiiients  of  tlioir  lives. 

He  continutd  until  he  was  21  years 
old,  under  ihir  tuition  of  Dr.  Tults 
who  then  advised  him  to  eoinmeneo 
the  practice  of  physic  in  the  town  of 
Reading,  nnd  gave  him  a  hi;ih  r«com- 
mcndntion  to  the  people,  as  w<IJ 
qualified  for  the  important  trust,  and 
worthy  of  their  iulU'St  eonfid».'ni'e- 
He  aceordingly  settled  there,  and  was 
soon  after  married,  and  his  i)ro.sj):>i'ts 
were  fair  for  a  very  respectable  esta- 
blishment in  his  profi.s.'^ion ;  but  h(! 
was  destined  to  act  a  more  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  great  drama  of  life. 

The  storm  which  had  been  a  long 
time  withering  in  our  political  hori- 
zon, began  n()w  to  assume  a  most 
portentous  aspr.'Ct,  ready  to  burst  over 
the  country  with  destructive  fury. 
The  stout  hearts  and  steady  minds  of 
our  countrymen  had  been  preparing 
for  the  shock,  resolved  to  defend 
themselves  ao^inst  its  tremendous 
power.  The  husy  hum  of  wnrhkc 
preparatbn  was  heard  through  the 
country-  CompHiiIrs  witc  forined  in 
almost  every  town,  who  held  them- 
sdves  in  readiness  to  march  at  a 
minute's  warning.  One  of  thrs«» 
couipani;'s  wa^  raisr>d  in  Headim;.  nnd 
Brf>oks  was  eh-eted  to  comnirinJ  it. 
Ho  L'ave  all  the  aitoniion  he  could  to 
this  irotiipany,  consistL-ntly  with  his 
professionnl  rluties;  and  was  active 
in  his  exertions  ro  drill  his  men,  and 
infusL*  into  th^m  "hat  heroi." spirit  :iiid 
ardent  patriotism  which  aniinatvHl  his 
own  breast. 
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He  waiy  however,  much  peiplezed 
to  doternune  what  course  m  ought 
to  pursue  in  this  momentous  cnsis. 
He  had  a  strong  attaqhment  to  his 
professioni  and  was  deeply  impressed 
with  tho  moral  obligations  he  was 
under,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  it 
with  fidelity.  The  kindlp  auctions 
of  his  heart,  and  the  amiAUy  of  his 
manners,  qualified  him  to  muunister 
relief  with  peculiar  acceptame,  and 
gave  the  fuDest  promise  of  a  skilful 
and  popular  physician.  He  had  just 
entered  into  practice  with  flattering 
prospects,  and  with  all  the  ardor  oi 
a  youthl'ul  mind.  He  had  already 
many  patients  afflicted  with  severe 
disease.  Judge  then,  with  what  re- 
luctance he  listened  to  the  calls  of 
patriotism,  urging  him  to  relinquish 
these  prospects  and  dutuBS,  to  engage 
in  a  contest  fraught  with  the  most 
appalling  dangers  to  himself  and  to 
hiB  country.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
hud  displayed  such  talents  as  a  mili- 
tary disciplinarian,  and  was  so  e^ 
tecinud  and  beloved  by  those  who 
were  under  his  command,  and  by  all 
wlio  were  connected  with  him  in 
military  duty,  that  he  was  thought 
the  n)Oi*t  competent  to  take  the  lead 
in  their  aH'airs.  In  the  ori;anizatioii 
oi  a  regiment,  he  was  elected  a  ma- 
jor. This  honor  he  declined,  from 
an  apprehension  that  it  might  call 
him  too  mu.h  from  professional  du- 
ties, and  involve  him  too  far  in  the 
mUitary  and  political  movements  of 
the  times;  so  that  he  would  finally 
be  under  the  necessity  of  relinquish- 
ing his  profession;  an  event  wlvich 
he  was  anxiously  desirous  to  avoid. 
His  fellow  officers  would  not  accept 
his  resignation,  and  unanimously  re- 
peated their  solicitations  that  he 
would  assume  the  duties  of  an  ofHee 
which  he  was  so  well  qualified  to  sus- 
tain. This  flattering  distinction  was 
enough  to  shake  his  resolution.  He 
again  took  the  subject  into  serious 
consideration,  and  the  some  ol>jec- 
tions  presented  themselves  to  his 
mind.  Ho  then  determined  to  meet 
his  brother  officers,  and  absolutely 
decline  the  honors  they  were  disposeil 
to  thrust  upon  him. 

He  was  thus  ^tuated,  on  the  me- 
morable 19th  of  April,  1775,  when 
the  news  arrived  that  a  f^etaehmenf 
of  the  British  army  had  marched  to 
Lexing[ion  and  Concord.  His  Rrdeiit 
patriotism  then  rose  superior  to  all 


oilier ooosidflnukma  HwIiUi-mM 
ed  spirit  oould  not  ahriok  nnin  dp 
duties  which  dewolvsd  oa  him  Mj 
military  oonunuider.  Ho  offdn| 
out  bis  oompony  with  |minni>— ^ 
andduracted  them  to  proeeed  oa  As 

idhaTim 
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route  to  Concord  I  andhaTUig ^ 

such  provision  for  the  mediesl  bM 
of  the  sick  under  his  coia  as  ^SS 
woiUd  permiL  be  jjoined  faio  guMl 
corps  with  all  Dosnbls  spaed.  Haf> 
ing  arrived  in  tne  vicimty  of  Concoi^ 
he  met  the  British  on  thair  latm^ 
with  the  cool  anddeienninedbravciy 
of  a  veteran,  and  made  such  s  diqio- 
sition  of  his  men,  aa  to-aecuia  IMa 
from  ii^jury,  and  enable  them  to  sb> 
noy  the  enemy  with  deatmctive  viH- 
lies,  as  they  passed  a  narrow  defila 
He  then  hungon  their  rear  and  fl*nlt% 
in  conjunction  with  other  troops^  uad 
they  arrived  st  Charleatown.  Thi 
mihtary  talenta  and  calm  ooongi 
which  ne  displaved  on  this  occsmmw 
were  remarkable  in  a  young  nun 
only  23  years  of  age,  who  had  never 
seen  a  battle.  It  was  noticed  by 
thost^  who  had  the  direction  of  public 
affairs,  and  he  soon  alter  receive*!  the 
commission  of  a  major  in  the  Conti- 
nental onny. 

He  now  entered  on  the  duties  of  a 
soldier  with  ardor,  and  devoted  all  the 
powers  of  his  mind  to  the  cause  of 
his  country  and  the  profession  oi 
arms.  He  carried  into  the  service  a 
mind  pure  and  elevated,  and  ardent 
m  the  pursuit  of  knowled^je.  He  had 
a  liiu:hseiiseof  moral  rectitude,  which 
^overiuxl  all  his  actions.  Licentious- 
ness and  debauchery  were  surangtra 
to  his  breast ;  they  fled  from  his  pre- 
sence, awed  by  his  superior  virtue. 
His  gentlemanly  deportment  and  ua- 
ussuming  manners  secured  the  favor 
of  his  superiors  in  office,  and  rciMkr- 
ed  him  the  delight  of  his  equals  and 
inferiors.  The  following  description 
of  A^ricola  by  Tacitus,  his  iniuiita- 
ble  biographer,  is  peculiarly  appba* 
ble  to  Brooks. 

"Nee  Agrifola  licenier,  mjore juf»- 
nuin,  qui  mi  itiam  in  laacivicjn  ve^ 
tunt,  neque  si>gniter,  ad  voluptcteset 
com  meatus,  titulum  trilHinatus  «t 
insciiiam  retulit :  set!  noscere  pro*  > 
vintiain,  nosci  exercitui.  Hisccre  a  ; 
peritis,  soqui  oiitimos,  nihil  oppctere  , 
jaetat.jno,  nihil  oh  forniiihncm  reca-  ;; 
saro,  simulque  et  auxins  ct  inteotai  j 
agerc."  .      i: 

Although  be  sought  no  anterpoM  || 
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vain  glory,  his  active  zeal 
ambition  led  him  to  aolidt 
f  danger,  it'  he  could  thereby 
efiil  service  to  his  country. 
Cn>n.  Ward  had  determined 
the  hcitriits  of  Gharlestown, 
iffemcnts  were  made  for  this 
nndini;  that  he  was  not  in- 
tho  detaclimont,  hi-  solicited 
al  to  permit  him  to  accom- 
nd  his  request  was  granted, 
ctivo  during  the  whole  night 
th  of  June,  in  throwing  up 
lents,  in  reconnoitcring  llie 
nd  in  watching  the  movo- 
thi'  enemy.  On  the  morn- 
17th,  wh(fii  it  was  perceiv- 
10  enemy,  were  making  pre- 
for  an  assault,  he  was  des- 
ly  Col.  Prcscott,  as  a  conti- 
^I'cr,  to  inform  Gen.  Ward 
:)vement3,  and  to  represent 
e  hnp<3rtance  of  his  sending 
uents.  This  duty  prevent- 
ing m  that  glorious  battle 
s  itamortalizcd  the  heroes 
!  engaged  in  it,  and  conse- 
le    gruund    to    everlasting 

:tion  established  the  reputa- 
•ur  countrymen  for  detcr- 
averv,  and  displayed  the 
it  which  actuated  them  in 
f  their  rights;  convincin, 
y  that  tliey  had  to  cunt 
midable  foe.  The  saeritice 
J  of  our  country's  best  bluoJ 
ii's  shrine,  gave  a  sure  an- 
te successful  tcTininaUon  of 
8t.  The  lofty- minded  and 
tic  Warren,  with  all  liis  ac- 
;9  and  accoinplishments, 
id  himself  a  victim  in  this 
>hiatiun.  As  his  spirit  as- 
•  heaven,  it  difTusod  its  he- 
nce in  every  heart, 
the  exulting  feelings  which 
bought  victory  of  the  ene- 
cd,  our  infant  army  did  not 
>fit  by  the  experience  they 
(L  The  advantages  of  su- 
cipUne  in  the  enemy,  were 
to  every  one.  They  made 
uipri  ssion  on  the  minds  of 
-8,  and  especiallv  on  that  of 
ful  hero.  He  had  already 
uch  a  knowledge  of  tactics, 
id  been  consulted  by  supe- 
rs on  a  system  of  discipline 
Kiuced  into  our  army.  He 
ied  himself  with  renewed 
to  this  important  part  of 


cing 
tend 


his  duty,  and  he  soon  acquired  a  hiiuii 
reputauon  as  a  discipUnarian.  The 
corps  he  commanded  were  disiui 
guished  during  the  whole  war  for  the 
superiority  of  their  discipline,  evirteec 
by  their  gallant  conduct  in  battle, 
and  by  their  regular  movements  in 
retreat.  *  l^  was  second  only  to  the 
celebratetf  Baron  Steuben,  in  his 
knowledge  of  tactics.  After  this  of- 
ficer joined  the  army  and  was  ap- 
pointed inspector-general,  we  find 
that  Brooks  was  associated  with  him 
in  the  arduous  duty  oi  introducing  a 
uniform  system  of  exercise  and  nia- 
noenvers  into  the  army. 

He  assisted  in  fortifying  the  heights 
of  Dorchester,  wliich  compelled  the 
British  to  evacuate  Boston.  He  was 
very  efficient  in  the  successful  retreat 
from  Lon":  Island.  He  acted  a  dis- 
tinjGfuisheupart  in  thebatthjof  White 
Plains;  and  when  llie  dL-tachmejit 
of  our  army  was  overpowt  rv d  hy 
number.**,  his  regiment,  of  which  he 
was  the  most  efficii-ut  officer,  so  ably 
covered  the  retreat,  that  it  rtceiv»?d 
the  distinguished  acknowledgments 
of  Gen.  Washington,  for  its  gallant 
conduct. 

In  the  year  1777,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieuti  nant  colonel  in 
the  eighth  Massachusetts  rgiment, 
the  command  of  which  devolved  on 
him,  in  consequence  of  the  sickness 
oi  the  colonel.  In  the  spring  of  this 
year,  he  was  ordered  to  join  the  nor- 
iiitrn  army,  and  betook  an  active 
part  in  those  movements  and  battles 
which  terminated  in  the  surrender  of 
Gen.  Burgoyne.  In  short,  the  cap- 
ture of  that  army  may  be  attributed, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  his  gallant 
conduct  on  the  7th  of  October,  in  the 
battle  of  Saratoga.  It  is  well  known, 
how  ably  he  turned  the  right  of  the 
enemy — with  what  fearless  intrepi- 
dity he  led  on  his  regiment  to  storm 
their  in  trench ments,  entering  them 
at  the  head  of  his  men  with  sword  in 
hand,  and  putting  to  rout  the  veteran 
German  troops  which  defended  them 
— and  with  what  firmness  he  main- 
tained this  post,  which  he  had  so 
gaPantly  gained,  notwithstanding  the 
utn.ust  eflorts  to  dislodge  him.  This 
action  compelled  the  enemy  to  change 
his  position,  and  the  field  was  then 
open  for  Gen.  Gates,  to  surround  and 
capture  his  whole  army. 

On   the  surrender  of   Burgpyne 
■  Col.  Brooks  was  ordeicd  to  yim  iNx^ 
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■ahmgiDn,  > 


■lVsiler-PDr2e,Bndiii«»niiionwi(h 
ibe  army.  suRI^red  all  ihoee  priva- 
(ianfl  and  faardahip^  which  required 
moif  heroiBm  to  endiir^  than  the 
most  levere  and  blood  y  baiUea. 
How  greu  are  our  abllgatione  ti> 
ondecfiil     pat  no  la,    wfaotu 


■ord,   could  dii- 


lory  af  out  reralutioniiy  war;  Ibr 
there  was  scarcely  nny  imporloni 
iPTviosi  performed  in  the  nolhcm 
and  ratitral  operationa  of  the  anny, 
in  which  he  did  not  ael  a  ronapicu- 
OUH  part. — To  describe  ilicie.  is  the 
province  of  the  hiaioKan — wo  alluJe 
only  to  (haas  remarliBblH  events 
which  laire  lo  illuairato  hi>  charac- 


st  Ihroi 


n,  than  the  bi 


M  ihty  had  endumj.  Ir  n 
maincd  for  ihsmto  aubdueihdr  ow 
pBfaiona  and  reienlmcnls,  and  i 
maki;  thia  laai  and  most  noble  sacr 
~  !e  for  (he  welfare  of  Iheii 


The  pay  of  Ibe  i 


if  ihe  offict 


really  in 
-era  had 


row.  Con^rcu  had  no  adirquat? 
funds  for  ihelr  payment,  and  it  was 
deScienI  in  the  power  of  craaiing 
[hem.  In  thia  deplorable  stale  of 
ihini^   inflammalory,    anonymous 


TFBwna,  oiciting  them  to  relnin  the 
artn),  and  to  lake  by  force,  what  we 
due  them  in  righL  The  appari-i 
jaalice  of  thia  nteaaure.  concealr 
frnm  the  anreHeciing,    Ihe  honib 

Bued  from  it  Fortunately  for  oi 
r/iiintry,  ihere  were  many  influenli.. 
olficera  m  the  array,  of  ihal  purily  of 
henri,  ihal  MundneM  of  judgmi-nf 
and  rWalod  patriotism,  which  ]er. 
thfin  to  view  with  abhorrence,  fhii 
fatal  eirpcdient ;  and  il  i>  highl; 
honorable  to  Col.  Brooka,  that  h< 
WB*  nmone  the  fiml  who  opposed  il 
H-  had  litken  measurea  10  this  cITccI 
in  hia  own  roeimcnl,  before  the  npin 
ions  of  Waahinfilon  were  known 


and  he  had  the  aaliafaclian  of  finding 
ihal  hii  aeai'mentB  were  in  pertrft 
accordance  nclh  those  of  the  Faibo 
of  hia  Country.  He  waa  honund 
with  hia  mosr  grateful  acknowtedg- 
menlB  and  full  ronftdence.  Rib  bra- 
iher  officera  were  ao  stronely  imprra- 
sedwith  Ilia  wisdom  and  pnidcnet. 
ihal  he  waa  appoioled  ooe  ii[  th« 
CO  mm  i  Ilea,  which  (moUy  made  in 
BiljnBlmpnt  with  CongTBaa.  and  al- 
layed thai  dreadful  excilemenL  Ry 
Iho  influence  of  ihese  mafmannnma 
pBlriais.  the  army  gave  itiia  duTui- 
miiihod  proof  of  their  devalion  loiha 
liberiifs  of  ibeir  country  ;  and  in  ih* 
languoite  of  Washinmon,  we  may 
"had   thia  day  been  wanttn^. 


Ihe 


>r1d   h 


ilage  of  pcrfeciion  to  whidi  huiutd 
nature  ia  capable  of  altainine." 

After  the  army  waa  diBbonAnl, 
CoL  Brooks  relumed  la  private  llh, 
rii:h  in  ihe  laurela  he  had  won,  in  iht 
Bl&ciions  of  hia  fellow  ■oldiasaad 
in  the  cateem  of  the  wiw  and  (ood. 
He  wan  not  only  free  from  the  Ti<Tt 
incident  to  a  miliiary  life,  but.  wliiii 
waa  rcmarkaMe,   he    had    acquiml 

ly  and  religion.  He  waa  receirnl  'n 
hit  native  town,  with  all  ihe  bind- 
nesa,  Ihe  congraculaliona  and  ali'i- 
tions  which  love  and  friendship  iiadil 
elicit,  or  respect  inapire.  H"  wis 
and  glory,  hut  h'  had 


Bl  (hcGlainiB  of  hia  b^ 


loved  family,  hut  tne  careeMa  ol  U 
affectionate  heart. 

Hia  old  friend  Dr.  Tufta,  beinjt  in- 
firm  and  advanced  in  life,  wa^di-s- 
rouB  of  relinquishing  hia  practice  inin 
the  hand*  of  his  favorite  pupil,  whom 
he  Ihouehl  BO  worthy  of  confidencf- 
Hia  fellow  townsmen  reapondnl  to 
ihe  wishes  of  hispalron.  He  acron*- 
in^ly  re-commencrd  the  praciir*  of 
phvaic,  under  ihe  mo.it  favorable  ■»- 
BpiecsmMfdIbid  tndihenetKhbOTing 
towns.  He  was  soon  after  elected  ■ 
fellow  of  lhi>  sicipfy,  and  was  OM 
of  ilfl  most  valuable  and  rr^prrlw 
members.  On  the  eilensioo  aiid  nf« 
OTKaniintion  of  the  sociely,  in  il"* 
yi'Br  I^nj,  he  was  elected  a  cnon*^ 
lor,  and  mniiniiiid  to  dt»ehafBi>  i** 
duties  of  Ihii  ofRce  with  fidelity,  ui- 
til  he  waaHovemorbf  IheCommoa- 
weallh.  He  was  then  discoiw-nm* 
nl  his  own  rcqufsl.  Inlhev-srIftS 
by  the  nppo  ntment  of  'lie  b  an]  • 
oounBellors.  he  ilelivand  an  annin' 
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rae  on  Pneumonia,  which 
[kublishcd,  and  evinces  a 
tored  with  medical  science 

practical  obsemation. 
etiring  from  the  chair  of 
as  ^ain  chosen  a  coun- 

the  riew  of  electing  him 
f  on?  society.    It  is  unne- 

me  to  expatiate  on  the 
satisfaction  we  derived 
cepting  this  honor.  Your 
:8  will  best  convey  to  you 
>f  the  honor  which  ho  re- 
Nir  society.  That  he  fell 
rest  in  oyr  prosperity,  we 
;  evidence  in  his  so  kindly 
\g  us  in  his  will, 
ysician  he  ranked  in  the 
if  practitioners.  Hepos- 
m  emin'.»nt  degree  those 
hich  were  calculated  to 
the  most  useful  in  his  pro- 
ibors,  and  the  dt  light  of 
horn  he  administered  rc- 
manners  were  dis:nifiod, 
nd  benign.  He  wns  kind, 
attentive.  His  kind  offi- 
leculinrly  accepioblc  from 
us  manner  in  which  he 
:hein.  His  mind  was  well 
fith  scientific  and  practical 
He  wns  accurate  in  his 
ns,  and  clear  in  his  dis- 

He,  therefore,  rarely  fail- 
ng  a  true  diagnosis.  If  he 
•  bold  and  daring  as  some, 
inistration  of  remedies,  it 
le  his  judgment  and  good 
im  to  prefer  erring  on  the 
ience  rather  than  on  that 
I.  He  watched  the  opera- 
ure,  and  never  interfered, 
/as  obvious  he  could  aid 
I  her.  He  was  truly,  the 
nt  of  nature/'  studying 
ies  and  obeying  her  ora- 

ictice,  he  added  dignity  to 
i6n  by  his  elevated  and 
nduct.  His  lofty  spirit 
toop  to  the  empirical  arts 
tooofton  adopter!  to  obtain 
^ascendency.  Hepoared 
lordid  consideration  of  the 
e  should  accumulate  by 
•ional  Inl  ors.  Like  the 
great  Boerhnave,  he  con- 
poor  h's  best  pati»*nt^  for 
leir  paymaster.  In  short, 
conscientious,  the  skilful 
>lent  physi(  ian— the  grace 
ent  of  our  profession. 


His  mind  however,  was  not  so  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  his  professional 
duties,  as  lo  prevent  his  taking  a  deep 
interest  in  the  af^Eursof  state.  He 
had  contiibuted  so  largely  towards 
estabUshing  the  independeocc  of  his 
country,  anid  had  exhibited  such  sin- 
cere devotion  to  its  welfare,  that  his 
countryoaen,  who  have  ever  been 
distinguished  for  the  acnteness  of 
their  mscemment  in  judging  of  public 
men  and  measures^  were  always 
ready  to  display  their  confidence  m 
him.  They  felt  an  assurance  that 
they  inight  safely  repose  on  his  con- 
scientious integrity,  wisdom  anrrpn- 
triotism.  He  was  consequent] y  e.n li- 
ed to  fill  numerous  offices  ol  high 
importance  in  the  state. 

He  was  for  many  vears  mnjor-re- 
ne|al  of  the  militia  ot  his  eoiini y,  and 
established  in  his  division  siirh  i  x- 
cellent  discipline,  and  infuscl  intu  it 
such  an  admirable  spirit  of  miiMn- 
tion,  that  it  was  a  most  brillinur  <  x- 
ample  for  the  militia  of  the  stiti^.  In 
the  insurrection  of  17B6,  his  divi.v-on 
was  very  efficient  in  their  protcerion 
of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  iu  \\u  ir 
support  of  the  government  of  il:«.' 
state.  At  this  time,  Cien.  Brooks  re- 
presented his  town  in  general  ceuit, 
and  he  gave  support  to  the  firm  and 
judicious  measures  of  Gov.  Bowdu  n 
for  suppressing  that  alarming  r.  I)«  I- 
lion.  He  was  a  delegate  in  the  pU\Ic 
conventioD  for  the  adwtion  of  the 
federal  constitunon,  ana  was  one  of 
its  most  zealous  advocates.  Afttr 
the  establishment  of  the  fetleral  gov- 
ernment, he  was  the  second  marshal 
appoin tea  by  Washington  for  this 
district,  and  afterwards  received  f»ir- 
ther  evidence  of  his  confidence  and 
approbation,  by  being  appointed  m- 
spector  of  the  revenue.  He  was  suc- 
cessively elected  to  the  senate  and 
executive  council  of  the  state.  He 
was  appointed  by  the  acute  and  dis- 
criminating Gov.  Strong,  as  his  »(l- 
jutant-general,  in  that  perilous  rrij-  s 
of  our  affairs,  the  late  war  with 
England.  The  prudence  and  dis  ra- 
tion with  which  he  discharg»tl  ili  s 
arduous  duty,  will  he  long  renicml.i  r- 
ed  by  his  grateful  countrymf  n. 

These  niultifarous  and  IalM)rioi:s 
public  services  were  perform*  < I  witli 
so  niuoli  punctuality  and  nbilify.  nivl 
with  such  dignity  nnd  urhnn-tv.  thnt, 
on  the  retirement  of  Hoy.  S\ro\\^ 
I  from  the  chair  of  stale,  wise  m\A  A\%- 
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rao9i  auitnble  candidate  far  tl:al  htgh 
imd  reiponabia  oBice.  ll  wjll  be 
rui^ollocieii  how  /orcibi]'  every  jiidi- 
eiuua  mind  WH  impraned  wilh  Ihe 
i»ci>lli)nce  of  tfao  ailccMn,  nnd  how 
flltangly  tho  pubLc  mtftnget  con- 
lirined  ihnl  opiniua.  Hia  verj  name 
5.'~ravd  to  disum  pirty  Bpmi  with 
KlMmanic  pawcri  lor  matiy,  who 
lin.l   auvu-  acluil  wilh   ll»  puliticsl 


It  la 


LLior 


unlimiled  uoufidenFein  hiui. 
vsh  in  yauc  nKmurie^  wilh 
vaMing  tpprebeiuians  he 
'  1  the  lofty  atUlude  of  Ihe 
[Oi  and  ^flt,  whuD  placed 


afalidtly  he  diseh 

■g  mild  and  genlk,  ib 

y  faulity  of 
ill  tWlbeangrj  pi 


•Tiry.  religious^  pnlriolic,  bcnera- 
. .  .1.  ._.j|  mder  in  confetring 


III  .r  hight 
v„rJ   tToiv 


ijverBiEy  acknawlefi^ed  ibo 
if  hisUterary  iciiuitcmetila,  by 
luiiiii-irlDgon  him  thedi^eeaf  A.  M., 
ill  Ihe  y«r  ITS?,  and  in  1616,  hn 
r^r^ftval  ths  bigheai  honors  of  that 
Bi-iiimirF,  Uwdegnx*  of  M.  D.  and 
LL,  D, 
Tils  aaciely  of  Ciscinnali  recog- 

gmahod  membero.  He  wb»  olecwd 
lu  deliver  tbu  Brat  oration  b«fure  them 
on  ihe  -Uh  of  July,  17S7 ;  and  on  ths 


How  greal  were  the  pul 
and  how  eladly  would  ■ 
mnly  of  his  fellow    til 

■etained 


put>Gclfe 
be  nupK- 


valaal>le 


ihey  lorbori  '  _  „ 
ihei  aaenfiecs  for  tbe  good  of  !" 
cuiiniiy.  Ub  retired  lo  ptivatt  hli 
wuh  dignity,  and  wiib  ibcloler'' 
blesAioj^  at  a  gniCefiil  ptuplr. 

Having  imperfectly  nacwJ  ihe  bnl- 
lianl  path  of  hia  public  carevr  '  '  "' 
foe  a  mo  meat  eameniplnu 
Brooke  in  hia  private  chnKCUi  i  tti 
perhaps  we  may  diaoovvt  Uu  Irae 
soutviiofall  his  gretiliieait.  thaebuu 
whicli  bound  the  henna  o(  hia  •xtuu 
tryiuen  to  him  in  tiea  w  atmng.  Ib 
poaeeased.  a  head  free  fmii  alltnuK  ' 
uid  every  iuordinale  »e1fi»li  tt^'f- 
an  cvenneBS  of  tempa  and  awn.tiu* 
of  diapoailioB.  Uia  diacordwilpo- 
maoe,  for  we  preaame  be  had  tben, 
being  bumart,  were  kepft  in  ami^iK 
■ubjoclion  to  hi*  virlUE*.  Uc  bid  * 
peculiar  campoeure  and  complww^ 
of  countenance ;  and  ihe  dtjlrtry 
nnil  «.„rf(™ian.-B«  of  hia  maimi« 
iltraciive.    Bm 


inly  altraciive.    Bm 
_ jnouct  wasreguliied 

by  the  iDflueuea  of  thai  cure  monlii/ 


-,  — -  pure 

derived  from  our  holv  ndieioi 

'BB  impressed  deep! »  on  b 

1  nti  early  period  of  life. 

To  those  who  contemplate  hblvai- 


la  Washineloa 
n,  of  ibe  tfunki 


V  intr«iii<ily  in  tho  field  of  hiilli-, 

have  obaeMred  the  saae  and  dkiuty 

his  deportment  on   tbe  mihiuy 

pamdc,  or  in  thsdiiiirof  atate,  it  may 

appear  incriedible  (halthi*  brtnmii 

poBsesaed  an  uncommon   aharr  of   ' 

diffidence ;  but  to  ihow  who  bvn 

ipproacheil  him  nouiy,  it  le  wdl 

known  that  this  waa  a  predominanl 

irsil  in  hia  charoeier.     Thia  qnality, 

ao  tare  in   littU   nimda,   ia  artdua 

wanlin(;iD  greatonea;  biiiiiaca 

ever  *o  paramount  aa  i(  was  n 

depu-Iad  biend.     Il  w*t  aba^i 

.  .   neceaaary  to  make  uw  of  eome  it- 

■oks  woa  elected  ,  gree  of  (ineasc.  to  induce  him  to  i 

I  ceptanyimponantoffiee.  Tliisgt 

r  of  the  Academy    rcliicIancsinasamningresponaSulilf, 

■a.     He  was  Pre-    lameiimes  arises  from  inacnvtlyi* 


tunker  Udl  Mu- 


Soi-  i-iy  of  Maiaaehuielta. 

HnvinK  faithfully  and  ably  dia- 
cbsrgcdlbedulioaofchiLj'magiatraUi 
for  aeranauccesaiTB  y  BBT^  he  MpnaS' 


would  c 
niigbl  bf 


influanc^   Ihal 


aiiualion,  he  mniri  wu 
ipusing  i>  that  abiruBti 
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disposition,  is  often  itiistiikc-ii  lor  uu- 
ficiency  ia  talent.  The  buid  mid 
dating  genius^  confident  in  his  own 
imaginary  superiority,  who  in  ron- 
itantiy  tiiruBtiiiK  himself  into  pubhc 
notice,  can  hanUy  conceive  it  possi- 
ble that  any  one  shouJd  possess  ta- 
lents, who  docs  not  seek  every  op- 
portunity to  display  tlieiii ;  and  with 
reluctance  yields  assent  to  tlicir  ox- 
isttncti  in  an  individunl  so  unlike 
hiinseb*. 

The  mind  of  Grov.  Brooks  wus 
dear  in  itr<  perceptions,  anil  discrimi- 
nating in  its  judi;in(!nt,  ii  wus  active, 
ardent  and  iiidusiriotis  in  the  pursuit 
of  every  valuable  attuinineut,  ond 
powt^niil  in  the  application  of  those 
attainments  for  the  benefit  of  otiiers. 
Although  his  mind  shrunk  ironi  ob- 
K-rvHtion  with  the  delicate  excita- 
hility  of  the  sensitive  plant,  it  was 
like  the  oak  in  sustaining  the  pres- 
sure of  every  duty  to  his  friends  or 
his  country. 

In  his  relation  to  his  native  town, 
he  cjmpletely  reversi/^i  the  maxim, 
thut  a  prophet  has  no  honor  in  hin 
own  country,  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Mi-drbrd  idolized  him.  They  knt:w. 
Ins  worth  and  fully  apprtnated  it. 
Hf.  was  truly  their  IrienJ  and  b«'ne- 
fncior.  He  took  so  deep  an  interest 
in  all  tlieir  concerns,  let  their  station 
in  lif«i  be  ever  so  humble,  that  they 
could  always  approach  him  with  ease 
and  confidVnce.  They  relnrrctl  to 
him  uU  their  disputes,  and  so  judi- 
cious were  his  deeifion.s,  that  he  had 
the  rare,  felicity  to  satisfy  all  parties 
ami  to  reconcile  them  to  bonds  of 
aniiiy.  It  was  obs>.>rved  by  an  emi- 
nent lawyer,  who  resided  there,  that 
he  hnd  no  pnifessional  business  in 
Mitiford,  for  Gov.  Brooks  proven t-.^d 
all  contentions  in  the  law.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  intrinsic  services,  he 
WHS  the  ^race  and  the  ornament  of 
their  social  circles,  and  seemiKl  to  fill 
iho  measure  of  their  enjoyments. — 
Dr,  Dixvell. 

Charles  Bbockden  Bsown,  the 
first  hifrbly  distinguished  novelist  in 
the  Umteu  StaUrs,  was  born  in  Pliila- 
delphii,  and  was  descended  from  re- 
ipectable  English  nnco:4tora,  who  h-.:- 
longcd  to  the  society  of  Friends  ;*  and 
U  would  have  been  for  hLs  hnppiiic.os, 
had  he  never  known  any  impnls  ■  nf 
genius,  b(>yond  the  suppressed  irans- 
ports  of  a  nearty  ottK  ting,  at  a  qiiar- 
teriy  meeting.    Charles  was  fond  nf 


L>oo\s,  111  hiM  Very  iiu'aiicy,  niid  rt.ad 
all  tliat  camo  in  his  way  without  dis- 
L  nininaiion ;  but  he  drew  mental  food 
from  all  he  devouriKJ.  Fiction  and 
(ieography  were  the  studies  he  most 
dnliglited  m,  and  in  both  of  which, 
he  Oeirame  a  gn  at  proficient,  under 
Proud  the  historian,  then  an  instruc- 
tor of  youths  in  Philutlelphia.  He 
also  attended  to  the  Latin  and  (rreck 
languages.  The  master  was  deligiiitd 
w:tn  his  pupil,  and  predicted  his  lii- 
tiire  eiiiiiieiice.  At  the  aye  of  sixteen, 
he  wrote  «-8says,  wiiich  received  no 
onlintiry  share  of  prdise.  Us.:  wudcni- 
luouritl  with  public  debates;  aiio  in- 
vented a  system  of  short  hand,  to  lalie 
down  such  remarks,  as  he  heard  jVnin 
any  orator.  His  friends  were  anx- 
ious, that  he  should  now  make  choice 
of  a  profession,  but  alter  mucli  delibe 
ration,  he  chose  the  law,  and  enter 
e<l  upon  the  study  of  this  seieii'^', 
with  i^reat  zeal  and  assiduity,  and 
soon  became  distinguished  among  i-.is 
fellow  stiidr-nts,  for  the  progress  he 
made  in  the  books.  A  law  club  wna 
fonii'-d,  of  wiiich  Brown  was  chosen 
Presi'leiit.  Some  of  his  diticiir^.-^iiiiiH 
oil  moral  points,  are  still  extant,  mid 
show  no  orrlinary  sagacity  and  k-arii- 
inrr.  It  i^  not  a  little  ren«'irkable, 
that  his  juvenile  law  opinion?,  are 
di.liveretl  in  a  dry  iinornamentrd 
style,  unlike  all  his  all  other  writings. 
Ii'is  only  another  proof  that  a  mmi 
of  genius,  can  taKe  what  style  he 
pleases.  His  friends  were  anxious 
to  sec  him  at  the  bar,  for  they  thought, 
tiiat  wlien  he  had  thrown  oil' his  (hf- 
fidence,  he  would  btr  among  the  first 
of  lawyers  and  advocates;  hut  he 
could  never  be  prevailed  upon,  to 
commence  business  in  this  profes- 
sion ;  for  he  had  an  unconquerable 
avf-rsion,  to  the  practice  of  law,  as  he 
saw  it  admhiistered  m  the  courts. 
He  had  read  much,  and  rellectetl 
well ;  besides,  he  was  full  of  thoughts 
of  his  own,  as  well  as  of  others.  Ilis 
mind  was  not  sufficiently  drilled  to 
put  himself  in  the  tracts,  and  drag 
on  whatever  miijht  be  his  load.  Try- 
ing to  t!ee  tr«)iii  his  pnifession  and 
bnsim  s.^  he  found  no  means  to  do 
it,  but  by  rambling  into  regions  of  fic- 
tion, and  iiathering  flowers  from 
worlds  of  his  own  creating.  These 
he  .s;^on  ^ave  to  the  world.  Ilis  first 
novel  secured  him  some  fame;  mid 
the  second  VVielano,  publi>:hnl  in 
17'JS,  gave  him  a  rank  uu\ou\i  \.\\'ii 
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fiiii  writen  of  fictioiu,  in  the  Kng- 
liali  langiugc.  lliui  ia  ■  fine  .Mimpo- 
liiioR,  tllSo'  there  i*  luil,  in  the 
wotk,  mudi  nsembluiM  to  luluroj 

■ull  II  wu  ■  mlbsdid  umj,  mod  ai- 
prewcd  in  woMettUly  rich  Uogn^B. 

□r  1793."  Tliia  ii  a  luMotf  of  the 
YeUow  Fetttt  told  in  ■  muino  loo 
furcible,  Bometimei,  for  the  philo«>- 
plitcul  ivBcisr,  who  wiehtB  to  racan 
lh<:iB,  without  moch  eipcnaa  of  leel- 

K<l£Br  Hunllr  uul  Clua  Howud 
follaoed;  tod  if  thejr  did  aat  ydd  to 
llic  (vpuiuiao  Df  (he  uitbiH^il  wu 
bveiHiK  the  mdJDg  commumtj,  hid 
no  Mhcr  crileiian  of  jndginc  meiil, 
ihaR  ihel  of  the  wnialion,  eiperisn- 
cnl  while  llie  book  wu  uoder  thttt 
tyiM.  Brawn  wrote  elm  the  lilb  of 
his  brothat-in-Iew,  John  Blur  Linn. 
Thin  w«  n  n  " 


eoul  of  I  poet,  juirified  b^  Ifae  iludy 
of  theology,  uul  a  devotion  to  the 
cun?  of  aoiilft.  Brown  deecribed  him 
with  ell  the  r»pluro  of  a  devotee — 

auhjcut,  and  of  bia  pen.    Hovd  wh- 

Bbuvc  u  profiine  eniployiiient.  and  the 
nuiiilicr  or  biB  rcndctB  were  but  few, 
in  FOinpiirlaon  witli  Ibiir  of  the  pre- 
■tniiimca.  TheclniiBicalaiid  ronian- 
tli',  [K'TUBed  ihe  firel  works  of  fiction, 
tiul  ihe  nOTel  did 


IB  at  llio  prt- 
'  lo  the  toilet 

The  PiiMiecr,  in  Ibie  la- 
bor wot,  likctliaCin  moil  othiT  great 
undertakinul,  coniidRrcd  oa  one,  not 
■  little  beaido  himMif.  Thcwritirof 
this  onec  rcnil  Brown'a  Arthur  Sltr- 
vyii  10  a  pioua  womnn,  of  tine  taalD, 
micj  of  n  superior  undtralaiidini<  j 
wbi-n  slid  cicioinii  d,  aabecloBul  inu 
book  onf  levelling,  "My  dear  air, 
what  u  noble  prcurliFr  he  would  have 
made,  what  a  pilyil  was,  ihal  he  hod 
nolBiudiuddivinity."  The readiii wn* 
of  ]ii-r  opinion,  for  ho  had  Bquaiidcrrd 
hia  linie,  and  wutnl  hii  powera  oii 
an  age,  not  pn^rtri  for  luch  works. 
Bmwn  WW"  deeply  eiiibucd  wilh  the 
tluiiiglili  of  Godwin,  end  wns  ncr- 
hiipa  HI  one  tunn,  ■oiiiewlial  ofhia 
BtnlimcnlB  m  n'limon.  (lodwin  wae 
tiitn  loufuin  Ilia  ihousliia  upon  iiio- 
ralB,  and  nplilice,  bb  well  ea  iip,™  re- 
liliuiuB  Bubjii-tn.  Hie  nisitcrimiri  BOf 


mackfld  with  laal*  uid  ADod  i^^ 

■aM^bolb  br  hia  pMoL  Htd  brlH 
nan.  On  ^  aU  4u  aT  FW«Min 
^  Cbariei  BtoGU«,flnnm  «- 

M  E«aU  im  ba 


lediied  10  h«n  bcaa  i 

hia  aentiiiients  ddieilc^  his  laale  ia~ 
fined,  even  if.—' — ''  ■      "■    ■ 


worka  BIB  eumintd,  and  a  nnliiry 
hence  bia  name  wdl  probably  bt 
more  familiar  to  the  public  than  i\  it 
at  ibc  pnwent  lime. 

Jacob  Brown.  Thelnat  warnx 
BuHiL'ient  evidence  of  Ameiican  tin- 
very,  but  there  waa  a  lack  of  well- 
intbrincd  oSiceta.  Tbeiu  weie  men 
among  them  of  ETeai  taleata,  and 
who  managed  well,  but  even  ihrae 
would  acknowledge  that  there  wcte 
but  few  aeientific  officers  at  theoain 
menceuient  of  the  war,  ood  thai  the 
DTiiiy  auAcrcd  much,  lor  the  wont  <if  I 
them.  Although  it  aometimn  hap- 
pena  that  circmuatancea  create  lu 
neeesaary  tptcnl*  liJr  tho  occaaion, 
yet  it  ia  much  better  to  have  men  ac- 
ciuainlcd  with  all  that  has  bem  duor 
in  war  or  peaco  ready  for  Bcrvm. 
Amonu  IhoBe  men  who  have  ataiwd 
up  at  the  moment  they  are  wanted, 
and  acted  their  part  with  boooi,  ml 

begun  life  with  the  peaceful  leiicte  o(i 
i|Uakcr,  and  puiau«l  the  unobituiin 
I'inployincnl  of  a  teacher  of  youlk  , 
Fur  Bomc  lime  ho  wbb  not  awareif 
the  spirit  that  wu  within  him,  but 
at  length  he  bbw  the  aun  riao  andael 
the  aanic  dull  n 

Jn  17^  he  went  on  to  lb*  tlfKr 
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lased  a  lot  of  land, 
nd  beffan  to  fell  the 

own  nand,  in  order 
&  aettlement.  This 
;  he  purchased  more 

made  agent  for  M. 
amont,  a  distinguish- 

who  owned  a  large 
iniry,  and  was  indus- 
ng  settlers,  and  when 
for  a  company  of  mi- 
formed  and  h(>  so  far 
uaker  as  to  take  the 
lem,  at  their  urgent 

the  command  of  a 
>on  found  himself  at 
^imcnt  and  from  that 
'inmencerat'nt  of  the 
v^as  raised  to  a  major 
len  the  miUtia  were* 
.  to  assist  the  regular 
>ntiers.  liis  name  had 
head  quarters  at 
3ut  such  was  his 
iciency  and  success, 
il  government,  not  a 
led  at  the  previous 
It  quarter,  proffered 
mand  in  the  army  of 
BS.  It  was  accepted 
n  from  one  degree  of 
r  in  this  short  war, 
imsclf  at  the  head  of 
I  the  return  of  peace 
{d  quarters  at  Wash- 
ained  there  until  his 
General  Brown  was 
bove  the  common 
:  feet.  His  counte- 
le  assemblage  of  re- 
ted    features,    which 

expressed  his  strik- 
en mildness  and  de- 
le had  nothing  in  his 
at  importance  and 
ften  accompanies  a 

on  the  contrary,  he 
1  the  watch  to  gain 

He  was  well  aware 
•iencies  as  a  military 
e  would  be;  and  he 
jf  those  in  whom  he 

and  weighed  it  in  a 

and  of  course  was 

If  he  was  not  the 
r  the  nrmy,  ho  was 
to  be  at  its  head,  he 

gently,  and  impar- 

as  much  esteemed 

public  lil'e.  In  the 
It  Washington,  he 
I  of  that  pride  of  of- 


fice so  common  with  little  men;  but 
was  aiTablc  to  all.  The  public  deeds 
of  such  men  will  find  hiatoriani 
enough  in  everv  future  age  {  but  we 
shouul  see  on  the  records  o(  the  pre- 
sent hour,  something  said  of  their  pri- 
vate virtues.  These  gems  of  life^ 
though  lasting  as  eternity,  are  often 
buri^  m  the  dust  at  the  base  of  the 
pyramid  of  a  great  man's  fame. 
Brown  was  a  general  of  a  primitiTe 
cast ;  he  cmiUated  antiquity. 

Moses  Brown,  an  eminent  mer- 
chant of  Newburyport,  in  the  county 
of  E^sex.  in  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
theological  institution  at  Andover, 
was  born  at  Newbury  some  where 
about  the  year  1742. — He  was  taught 
*'  the  trade  and  mystery"  of  a  wheel- 
wright, and  followed  tne  business  for 
many  years  with  great  industry.  So 
remarkable  was  he  for  early  and 
cx)nstani  labor,  that  one  of  his  indo- 
lent neighbors,  when  tauntljr  remind- 
ed of  his  idleness,  facetiously  replied, 
that  he  and  Moses  Brown  did  as 
much  work  as  any  two  men  in  the 
town  of  Newburyport. 

He  commenced  a  trade  to  the 
West  Indies,'  in  a  small  way,  by  ad- 
ventures, soon  after  the  peace  of  1763) 
which  made  the  business  a  safe  one. 
At  that  tune  Great  Britain  had  not 
bound  up  her  colonies  by  such  severe 
restrictive  systems  as  she  since  has| 
and  the  islands  belonging  to  the 
French  were  generally  open  to  our 
commerce.  In  a  few  years  Mr. 
Brown  had  vessels  of  his  own,  and 
was  very  successful ;  and  before  the 
revolution  broke  out,  was  a  man  of 
considerable  property.  During  the 
struggle  he  did  some  business  at  no 
smaTlrisk,  at  the  French  and  Danish 
islands,  but  he  never  fitted  out  a  pri- 
vateer or  took  a  share  in  one.  At 
the  peace  of  1783,  he  commenced  on 
a  large  scale,  and  accumulated  pro- 
perty with  CTeat  rapidity.  The  slave 
trade  was  tnen  a  profitable  business, 
but  Mr.  Brown  turned  from  any  sug- 
gestion of  such  a  voyage  with  abhor- 
rence, and  once  dismissed  an  excel- 
lent siiip-master  on  learning  that  hs 
had  made  a  voyage  to  Africa,  and 
brought  slaves  to  the  market  of 
SoutTi-Carolina. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  mild  disposi- 
tion, a  friend  to  the  poor  and  an  easy 
crixlitor ;  he  often  said,  that  he  could 
collect  his  dues  by  fail  vfOidA,  tit^ 
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gentle  treatment^* sooner  than  his 
neighbors  could  by  suits  at  law.  He 
only  applied  the  law  to  rogues.  He 
never  was  ambitious  of  notoriety  or 
ofHce.  For  sixty  years,  he  was  seen 
almost  every  day  during  that  loni^ 

Eeriod,  taking  his  customary  walk 
ctwcen  his  house  and  wharf.  The 
first  nt  the  dawn  of  day,  and  the  last 
when  bu*»ine«s  hours  were  over. 
Such  was  the  nquinimity  of  his  temper 
that  ho  was  seldom  seen  even  fretful, 
and  never  was  known  to  storm  or 
rage  at  the  most  provokc-d  insult  or 
deepest  injury.  He  was  familiar  with 
every  one  in  his  service,  and  in  any 
diiri'ulty  thny  applied  to  him  as  a 
friend  ; — for  his  frequent  interference 
in  these  matters,  he  acquired  the  name 
of  the  pmcf.' maker.  If  in  matters  left 
to  him  as  a  referee,  he  did  not  always 
decifle  rijfht,  he  never  failed  to  bring 
aliout  u  reconciliation  between  the 
parlies,  which  perhaps,  was  better 
than  sti.-rn  justice,  lie  had  a  good 
flow  of  Bpinls  to  a  very  lat<i  period 
of  life,  nufl  often  imlulired  in  a  playful 
atr.iin  of  cciiversation  thiit  ni-iilemin 
a  pl»  a.sniil  i  (MiiiiaMJoii  to  all  clapsca  of 
soriely.  H"  had  h\\\  one  diild — n 
daucfhter,  who  was  marric'd,  but  dif-fl 
before  her  lallier,  leaviiii:  an  only 
(iau-ihter.  lie  not  only  i^ave  to 
chiiritable  anil  rcli::;ii»us  insiitntions 
in  his  life  time,  but  n-meinbercd  thj;ni 
in  his  will — as  alf»«)  his  least  wealthy 
relalioMS  and  connections.  He  died 
at  Newburyport,  in  tlie  fall  of  IS25. 
No  nuui  c  V*  r  showed  more  practical 
piety,  or  leil  a  nion;  blameless  life. 

PETEtt  iiRVANT,  M.  D.,  a  pliysiciau 
and  man  of  h.tttr.s,  was  born  in  the 
Nortii  Parish  of  Bridgewater,  Mas- 
sacliusi:tts,  on  the  I'ith  of  August, 
1767.  lie  was  the  fourth  son  of  Dr. 
Philip  lir\{jnt,  wIid  practis(d  phv'sic 
in  that  place  for  more  than  sfxty 
y.'ars.  Dr.  Abiil  Howard,  the  first 
native  of  Bri(U«'\vattr,  educate*!  at 
Harvard  Univ('rsity,  was  his  natural 
tfranHfutlu  r.  and  in  the  W( II furnishtd 
library  of  this  i^entlr'inan,  he  found 
the  m.'ans  of  i;raiifyinL'  an  ea  ly  and 
pre<loniinont  p.is.^if)n  for  study.  After 
a  pn-paratory  education,  he  entt-red 
upon  the  stuHy  of  niwlieine  with  his 
father,  and  .snbse«ju«'ntly  became  a 
pupil  of  L"prib'te,  a  French  surijjr'on 
settled  in  Nofteii,  in  Bristol  county. 
and  a  man  of  irreat  di-.xterity  and 
knowledge  in  hi.*  art.  Hecompleietl 
his  studies  in  1790,  and  the  ne.xt  year 


went  to  Onmmingtop,  in 
county,  where  he  nuarned,  and  what 
he  continued  jEdt  the  moat  pot  ia  th» 
practice  of  his  profeaaon  oniil  the 
time  of  his  death.  In  the  eailj  p«t 
of  his  profcssbnal  life^  he  went  m  t 
surj^cal  capacity  to  the  Indian  Oesaa, 
▼imtinff,  on  his  way,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  remauiing  Ibr  amas 
months  at  trie  Isle  of  France,  when 
he  learned  the  French  lansaag^  and 
laid  tlie  foundatk>n  of  that  faraUmrity 
with  the  French  literature  which  M 
afterwards  attained.  He  was  iior 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachasetts  House  of  RcpreacntaliTei^ 
where  he  exerted  himarif,  in  eon- 
junction  with  several  of  his  fiiend% 
to  procure  the  enactment  of  certain 
regulations,  the  obioct  of  which  was 
to  raise  the  stanaard  of  edueatioa 
and  knowledge  among  the  members 
of  the  medical  faculty. 

After  many  unsuccessAil  attempts 
they  prevailed,  and  in  1913,  a  system 
of  rules  was  adopted  in  relation  to 
the    examination    and    liccnising  of 
practitioners  of  physic  and  surger)'. 
which  has  continued  with  little  alter-    ,. 
ation  to  this  day.    Dr.  Bryant  was    |' 
chosen  a  member  of  the  electoral    j 
colb^tre  of   Massachusetts,    on    the    li 
electi<)n  of  President  and  Vice  Prea-    | 
dent  of  the  Unittni  States,  in  IS16. 
The  next  year  he  was  returned  to  the    I 
Senate  of  his  native  State.     He  wks 
an  early  member  of  the  Massachu-    ; 
setts  Medical  Society,  and  for  msny    ; 
years  held  the  place  of  Counsellor  ia 
that  body.    While  preparing  to  de     j 
liver  the  anniversary  discourse  before    j 
the  Society,  he  was  attacked  with    |. 
the  disease  which  put  an  end  to  hii    „ 
life.    He  died  of  consumption,  on  the 
I9th  of  March,  1820. 

Dr.  Bryant  was  profoundly  versed 
in  the  learning  of  his  profession,  the 
authors  of  which  he  collected  with    .. 
diligence,  and  studied  with  ea^emc«^    r 
seldom  sitting  down  without  a  book    " 
in  his  hand,  and  makmg  that  a  iv-    ; 
ireation  which  most  men  regard  Mt 
lal)or.    He  was  also  well  read  in    ., 
English  literature,  of  which  he  judged    I 
by  the  rules  of  a  severe  and  indcpeo-    i 
dent   taste.    In  surfeery   he  was  • 
delicate  and  dexteroiiis  operator.    He 
was  the  author  of  many  compost-    : 
tions  in  prose  nnd  verse,  whicb  ap- 
pr^nred  in  the  publications  of  thediy. 
They  were  mostly   on  professionti    j 
and  political  subjects,  and  of  a  bl^    I 
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tiiOTou»  cast,  and  were  distinguished 
Sir  their  point  and  polish.  His  man- 
iters  were  modest  and  retiring',  and 
ho  was  not  Ices  beloved  lor  his  pri- 
vate virtues  than  respected  for  the 
quahties  of  his  intellect. 

Edwin  Buckingiiam,  the  son  of 
Joseph  T.  BuckiiighaLn,  K.si].  wus 
bom  in  Loston^  on  the  2(>th  of  June, 
ISIO.  He  received  his  education  cn- 
liri'Iy  at  the  public  schools  in  Boston, 
v/hif.li  have  for  a  long  succession  of 
ycani  U-en  taiiioun  for  good  sciiolars. 
At  eirv.n  years  of  age,  he  obtained 
the  Frrnkiiu  medal,  which  in  that 
city  friv»  p  a  youth  no  ordinary  dis- 
tinction among  all  classes  of  citizens. 
From  one  of  the  vomniun  grammar 
schr>oIs,  he  entered  the  English  high 
school,  then  taught  by  Gtorge  B. 
Kni'  rson.  Esqmro^  a  most  excellent 
iristruc:or  of  youth,  where  he  re- 
manual  two  years  and  a  half,  and 
on  leavinff  this  institution,  he  became 
a  regular  apprentices  in  the  otRce  of 
tlie  Gr.laxy,  a  literary  and  miscella- 
neous jitipiT,  then  edited  by  his  father. 
Mr.  Huckinghum,  senior,  soon  alter 
this  I'vr-nt,  began  a  daily  paper — the 
Courier — and  the  greater  p:irt  of  the 
care  of  making  up  the  Galaxy  fell 
.upon  the  youthful  son.  Before  Ed- 
win hnd  reached  his  nineteenth  year, 
the  Galaxy  was  sold,  and  he  entered 
the  ofliee  oi  the  Courier,  in  which  he 
rcmilntd  until  1832.  In  this  time  he 
ftttcndeu  four  or  five  sessions  of  Con- 
gress, as  a  reporter  for  the  National 
Intellij^rcncer,  and  was  at  the  same 
time,  a  regular  correspondent,  not 
only  for  the  Courier,  but  for  two  other 
papers.  It  was  a  matter  of  suqmse 
to  the  members  of  C'ongriss,  and 
others,  to  »*.w  a  rosy-fared,  beardless 
boy  loUowing  the  spr^akers  in  the 
ffrav^;st  debates  with  the  most  intel- 
ugHnt  look,  which  saiil  distinctly,  I 
understand  both  the  subject  and  the 
•rgunii^nt,  and  the  next  morning's 
paper  proved  the  fact,  if  there  were 
any  nrevious  doubts  upon  the  snl)ject. 
At  tnis  time  he  assumed  no  airs,  or 
even  seemed  to  think  that  the  world 
was  looUing  on  him  as  a  genius,  but 
retained  the  modesty  and  sympHciiy 
ao  becoming  that  age.  When  nt  home 
be  was  not  content  with  {>erforininH 
the  duties  of  an  assistant  erlitor,  but 
intending  to  be  master  of  his  profo«- 
Bon, he (erformed  nearly  the  manual 
labor  of  a  journeyman. — Wh.n  worn 
down  bv  corporal  and  mental  labors 
Vol.  IlL  20 


he  travelled  for  health  and  spirits,  but 
on  thene  journeys,  liis  mind  was 
always  acuve.  lie  saw  every  thing 
in  his  pathway,  and  dt scribed  every 
circumstance  with  great  truth  ami 
felicity.  When  in  the  South,  he 
sjpoke  with  great  diserilnination  of 
the  charactenstics  of  tlu:  people,  uiul 
followed  the  dictates  of  a  sound  judg- 
mentyunaflrectcd  by  a  previous  inl|>rl.^- 
tion.  Wherever  lie  went  he  ioui.d 
friends  and  admirers,  who  now  di- 
plore  his  untimely  death.  Not  saiis- 
tied  with  devoting  himself  exclusively 
to  a  daily  paper,  whose  lH>t  coluiiUi> 
pass  away  into  forgeiluliuss  with 
the  lumber  of  the  common  sheit,  lie 
unite*d  with  his  father  in  establibhing 
a  monthly  Magazine.  Ilis  luialth  at 
this  time  had  received  a  shoe'k  Iroin 
a  severe  cold  caught  in  pus&:ing  tiie 
marshes  of  Lynn,  in  the  eviiiing. 
aftvT  attending  the  trial  of  the  mui- 
derers  of  Captain  White,  at  Salem, 
all  day,  as  reporter,  in  the  hottest 
season  of  the  year,  18,U — and  from 
this,  he  never  fiuiv  recovered,  but  siill 
eoniinue^d  his  labors  with  unabated 
ardor  until  May,  1S32,  when  his  phy- 
sician recommended  a  foreign  voyage 
for  his  recovery,  and  in  <"onsi^qut:nee 
there-of,  he  embarked  for  Smyrna, 
wliere  he  resided  several  months,  and 
by  the  advice  of  the  Faculty  of  3Iedi- 
cine  at  that  place  on  the  2(jth  March 
following,  heembarke'd  for  his  native 
land,  which  he  was  destinenl  neveT 
more  to  behold.  He  died  on  the  pas- 
sage, and  his  body  was  committed 
to  the  great  dee^p,  the  grave  of  many 
(N)th  of  the  young  and  the  agetl,  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  brave.  The 
news  of  this  young  man's  death  cast 
a  gloom  on  tfie  city  of  his  birth,  for 
he  had  thousands  of  friends,  but  no 
enemies.  His  talents  had  attracteni 
their  attention,  and  the  sweetness  of 
his  disposition  with  the  delicac^y  of 
his  manners  secured  their  aflcctious. 
His  pure,  moral  and  unobtrusively 
religious  character,  elevated  his  repu- 
tation for  intellectual  superiority. 
He  never  was  a  boy,  although  he 
made  no  pretentions  to  precocious 
{gravity.  His  sagacious  and  affec- 
tionate father  e'onstantly  treated  him 
according  to  the  development  of  bis- 
character,  not  accordlni:  to  the  years 
he  had  numbered.  This  was  judi- 
cious and  should  be  practised  upon 
as  a  principle  oftencr  than  it  it  by 
parents. 
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The  ■cqiutamenlB  of  Edwin  Bacl 

fean.     He  wnsan  oxcelletii  Englis 
'    '  r,  Bnd  a  rcipeclBlile  malheme 


Hisi 


y,at  gen 


He 


miliar  with  all 
in  tliD  Bnglish  languOHc.  ""i  be 
quoted  Ihtin  wilh  promplncsa  and 
nptiuide.  He  read  Prench  wilh  a 
;«ad  degree  of  fluency  and  was  well 
acquainicd  wilh  ihe  worku  o[  ibbIi' 
in  ihnl  [anEUBgii.  He  w»  nearly 
Bolf-lBughi  in  Italian,  bill  eoold  write 
it  wirti  ■  good  degree  of  aanttvuf,— 
and  while  in  SmyTDO,  he  applied 
himaoK  lo  modem  OnM,  and  made 
Mich  praereaa  in  the  language,  ■■  lo 
hi:  abfe  to  apeak  il  with  tolerable  flu- 
onRj.  Some  opinion  of  the  bent  a( 
hia  mind  may  be  infenvd  fiom  the 
fnot  that  be  never  left  borne  for  a  ain- 
gto  nubt  without  taking  ■  Bible  opd  ■ 
auiairedition  of  Shahapeora  aa  hia 


k1  of  life, 

we  Bu^ire  most  npidly  by  rommu- 
nicBllns  our  knowledge,  lo  othirTs. 
In  thelicld  uf  inlellecl,  ihc  oflener 
the  harieai  is  reapfd  tbc  mure  abnii- 
dent  la  the  crap.  Aaamemheraf  ao- 
eieiy,  he  was  useful  beyond  nio«[  per- 
auna  of  hie  yuan — nnd  Ihia  uai'falneae 
waa  necompanieii  by  largo  proinisp? 
a(  fuluni  greatness.    As  a  friend  hi> 

JM*  (o  a  caprice  of  feehng  which 
Often  blights  the  beat  alfecliona  of  the 
and  diminiahes  the  -  ' ' 


n  life. 


aonhe  « 


fond  father  could  deairc,  for  his  i 
luea  delighted  a  parent'*  henrl.  a 
hii  lalenlB^rolified  hiaambilion.  ' 
BBw  him  tilling  a  Inrgc  qiane 
aociely,  and  erery  day  Bdvancin^ 
fame.  Thedroth  ofnich  a  son  p 
■lyica  aomeof  the  b«»t  uulsea  » 
~~LTenl'iheBtI,aiiddimaHll  his  ear 


On  the  New-Englnnd  Monthly 
Magazine  the  doceaaed  lind  set  his 
heart    Ho  meant  to  upend  his  daye 


ace  il  proepcr  nnd  comnmnd  the  _. 
tention  of  the  heal  of  the  literati  of 
the  Union,  and  to  hayo  its  c 
allowed  abrond.  It  ia  aeldom,  i 
amuacmnnia  or  bonora  of  life,  ibal 


id,  but  in  lbs  palti  of  lil#ram« 

1  >f  ience  they  may  be  co  n«>t 

I,  ahnc  the  wreaill  of  ifory  !>• 

>en  Ihem;— BodwhenageM W^ 

a  boa  aeiwd  the  iMet,  Hwf  OB 

kerp  together,  bound  by  iba  liaaof 

''   "ion    and    conaaneuinity,   iM 

1  onward  frotn  evib  in  the  nifbl 

igcr,  iiho  Maeat  and  hia  mho 

iKa,  lo  aafefy  and  refoar^— A 

Burke  reaaaDed  and  aiiIiripi.tMl,  in  hu 

iwn  cose,  but  heaven  decreed  ihu  iW 

.lea  of  naluiD  ahould  he  hroktn,  and 

thr  diueiooe  of  hope  dianpated.    >'B- 

Iheraao  bereaved  msy  aay.  wiAm 

lAiining  ihmuzh    iheir   icara,   wRm 

the;  conlemprale  the  Titlaea  of  miar 

children,  and  remember  all  that  (by 

done.andthairpTemntandMilii 

....h  "the  batd  of  btened  twow 

thai  HtretigtheDniid  elevate  lb*  and. 


OBoaaa   C^aoT,   _   .. 
mtrchant  and  atateamsn 

in  Soiem,  MaasachuwKe,  in  ITH 
He  was  ediiCBlrd  n>  o  nierrhaali 
and  for  seYvral  years  viailed  fornix 
FDunlries  as  a  beior  for  hia  fMhir, 
who  waa  an  enterprising  and  opubol 
ahip  owner.    He_  was  oansdend  i" 

!biiBelIe;(»- 


o  of  laleni,  and  at 
nnEbiinfieK<,lieWD 
minnbrj  M  the  Mbsbi 


Congrraa — nf  wEHch  G*ns«l 
Warrtn  wsa  PreddenL  The  pti 
people  of  Masaaehuaelta,  wiahiflC  W 
alleiiate  Ihe  diilmao*  of  the  ttoiaA 
ptwreoded  lo  oonaider  the  pnfn*t 


foreign  gondii.  This  hea((uaed«itll 
nieh  strength  of  reaBanjig,  as  n 
prevent  any  rcauiction  upon  com- 


for  four  or  Rtu  years ;  but  tht<  llntivb. 
towards  the  cloae  of  the  war,  havM 
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lost  more  than  1,700  merchantmen, 
grew  wiser,  ina  fitted  out  a  largu 
ngmber  of  frifatei^  and  gun  brigs, 
that  were  superior  in  force  to  most  oi 
our  privateers,  and  a  ercat  portion  oi 
them  were  taken.  The  Caoots  were 
aerere  sufferers^  losing  nearly  all 
their  armed  ships  before  the  war 
dosed. 

When  peace  was  restored  to  the 
country,  M^  CatK)t  was  active  in 
bringing  the  people  to  see  the  neces- 
sity of  forming  tf  sound  and  perma- 
nent general  govemmenL  With 
others  he  used  (he  public  press  to 
enlighten  the  country  ui)on  the  great 
doctrines  of  civil  andpoiitirnl  liberty. 

He  was  active  in  establishing  a 
State  Constitution  for  Massachu- 
setts, and  after^i^'ards,  in  1768,  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  for  adopt- 
ing a  constitution  for  the  United 
States.  Soon  aAcr  the  constitution 
went  into  operation,  he  was  chosen 
by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
as  a  Senator  in  Congress.  In  1798 
he  was  appointi'd,  by  John  Adams, 
Sccretarjf  of  the  Navy,  but  he  de- 
clined the  appointment ;  yi  t  he  took 
an  active  part  in  assisting  the  gov- 
ernment to  build  and  equip  a  nnvy. 
Liberal  loans  wore  subscribed  by  the 
merchants  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  Mr.  Cabot  was  among  the 
foremost.  The  government  firrd  at 
the  insults  and  indignities  ofTered  our 
commerce  by  France,  were  so  active 
in  building  ships  of  war,  that  a  few 
months  were  sufficient  to  take  the 
timber  from  the  forests  to  construct 
a  sloop  of  war,  and  in  a  few  more 
days  to  get  her  ready  for  sea. 

A  respectable  force  was  soon  on 
the  ocean  and  earned  laurels  where- 
ever  they  met  the  enemy. 

During  these  dark  nours  of  our 
history,  when  Hamilton  and  Ames 
were  full  of  apprehension  for  our 
destinies,  Mr.  Cabot  was  laboring 
with  them  in  opening  the  eyrs  of  the 
people,  blinded  by  party  feuds.  It  is 
saia  that  Ames,  always  flowimr,  and 
sometimes  too  redundant,  consulted 
Mr.  Cabot  in  regard  to  his  publira- 
tnnss  and  frequeiiily  submitted  to  his 
judgment  when  they  differed  in  opin- 
ion. 

For  manv  years  of  the  la  tier  par  I 
of  his  life,  Mr.  Cabot  resided  in  Bos- 
ton where  he  was  held  in  the  hiehest 
estimation.  If  there  was  a  matter 
of  mercantile  iisice  to  be  settled,  he 


was  consulted ; — if  there  was  a  mis- 
understanding between  merchants, 
he  was  made  arbitrator;  aye,  even 
if  there  were  an  affair  of  honor  to  be 
settled,  his  opinion  was  law.  In 
1615,  he  was  elected  from  Suffolk 
county  as  a  member  of  the  Hartfonl 
Convention,  and  was  made  President 
of  that  body.  Where  he  was,  every 
one  was  satisfied  that  all  would  be 
done  with  decency  and  corrertntss, 
both  m  manner  and  principle.  He 
was  brave,  and  discrict  as  brave. 
His  ambitious  days,  if  evir  he  bad 
ony,  were  over,  and  prudence  and 
judgment  were,  at  the  time  of  the 
Hartford  Convention,  his  creat  eha- 
racti  ristics.  The  person  of  Mr.  Cabot 
was  of  the  finest  cast.  He  wafl  tall, 
and  well  proportioned.  His  bead 
was  a  model  for  the  sculptor.  There 
was  a  classieal  exprtssion  of  the 
countenance,  that  made  him  ilie  ob- 
MTt  of  observation  to  every  stranger. 
His  movements  were  dignifir-d,  and 
his  voice  sonorous  and  conimanfiing. 
Looking  at  him,  you  would  say,  tlirre 
is  a  gentleman ;  and  no  one  would 
question  the  assertion.  He  wns  as 
amiable  as  excellent ;  there  was  no 
asperity  in  his  nature.  He  took  a 
broad  and  noble  view  of  every  nub- 
ject,  and  uttered  his  opinions  \%ith 
fearlessnf;ss,  but  with  modesty— nnd 
his  decisions  were  as  oraclen.  Mr. 
Cabot  died  in  April,  If<23,  in  the  TZd 
year  of  his  a^e :  and  enjoyed  throu<.rh 
that  long  period,  all  that  philosophy, 
philanthropy  and  religion  could  give 
to  life.  The  c-ivic  wreath  of  Huch  a 
man  should  be  green  fon.'ver. 

Mabk  Catssbv  was  bom  in  Eng- 
land, al>out  1680.  An  early  propen- 
sity to  the  study  of  nature,  first  led 
him  to  London,  and  afterwards  in 
duced  him  to  seek  information  in  dis 
tant  re{nons  of  the  globe.  Having 
scjme  relations  in  Virginia  he  visitfd 
the  colony  in  1712;' where  he  re 
maimed  seven  years,  indii>tri<iusly 
occupied  in  collecting  the  various 
productions  of  the  country,  and  oc- 
casionally transmitting  seeds,  and 
specimens  of  plants  to  his  correspon 
dents  in  England.  On  his  return  to 
Rncland  in  1719,  he  was  encouraged 
by  the  assistance  of  several  of  the 
nobility,  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Dr. 
Sherani,  and  others,  to  return  to 
America,  with  the  professed  design 
of  describing,  delineating,  and  paintp- 
ing  tho  more  varioua  obiecXA  oi  iw 
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lure.  HeBmvedin  lT2Z,in  Catolinsi, 
which  wu  idevicd  ns  ibe  plHcc  or 
hi>  rwlence,  and  hBiin|>  Gnt  eism- 
ined  llic  lower  pans  of  ■' "- 


CbirleslaD.  he  iTlrrwardi  a 


Srtnm!!]-  .  ■  •■■■      i/inlii* 

Isle  of  PMH-kiic.,  iu.  ptj^vcju-d  his 
pluii  and  TDBila  vuhws  collei-ti>iaR 
of  fl>h?B  uid  aubmiuine  produciiann. 
Aficr  his  rclum  to  England  in  1726, 
being  well  recdt«d  by  hia  puiiins, 
h>  Bviguirod  ihe  an  of  elchiiigt  and 
rotirLng  lo  HoiLon,  he  dewated  hia 
time  to  the  compleliiin  of  hia  great 
work,  whirJi  he  pubEishcd  in  num- 
bm,  of  20  plsnta  Mclt.  Thefigurea 
Wiire  utobed  by  himaoUj  boin  lue  owd 
pBiDlinga:  and  the  colored  copies 
were  done  under  hia  owa  inapMiian. 
Although  his  attention  was  princi- 
pally reatricled  to  planiB,  vf  I  roosl  of 

aniTnnl  kingdoin.  The  first  number 
epi)E3rfd  lowarda  the  close  of  1730} 

100  platesi  wan  finished  in  17J2  ;  thf 
maud  in  1743:  aiid  Iho  appendix  of 
a)  plates  in  I7i9.    Of  each  number 

Cromwell  Hortimer,  Secrelnr;  of  the 
Royal  Society,  as  it  appeaiiid,  and 
printed  in  the  Philosophical  Tmnsao 
lions.  The  whole  work  ia  rntitlcd, 
"The  Natural  Hiatory  of  Carolina, 
Florida,  and  the  Bahimn  l^ilands, 
SurJ'  and  is  contptiEcd  In  2  volumeB. 


>  of   the  Royal 

Dutac  with  many  i>f  the  reig 

aembeiBof  thatboily;  betnr 
jy  ealceined  fbr  hia  modest^ 
ily,  and  upright  behaviour.  I 
the  author  of  a  paper  piioMd 
441h  volume  of  the  ^baai 
Trtuiaaciiona, "  On  hiids  of )>H 
in  wluch  he  protes  the  lenliljri 
emigraiiLina.  in  search  of  pmn 
from  u  vanetj  of  obsertauoalj 
he  had  an  upportunity  of  I 
"'  -'inghis  voyage  arrou  lh« Jt 

. .  d^  in  London  in  lllf 
aee  of  70,  leaving  a  widnir  (| 
cliiLlren.  Dr.  Gordon  fim) 
fault  with  Caieahy.  whaaa^ 
work,  he  aaya,  "but  eapoA 
secoiid  volume,  ia  so  inroafll 
aboonda  with  such  CToaa  OM 
il  wouLl  be  no  smaT  task  Wj 
and  comnWiti  and  thai  bi 
consulled  il  without  indignali 
dis^ist.  at  seeing  the  most  b( 
works  of  the  Creator,  so  na 
defaced  nnd  mulilatnl   and.! 

upreaflDted." 


d  folii 
Df  mnnycu 


scrp- 


and  baa  bren  allowed  to  be  the  rno^I 
splendid  work  of  ii»kind,thalhad  then 
been  published  in  England,  or  even  on 
the  continent;  ihif  of  Hra  Merrlan 
repled.      The  principal  defect   of 


QDwer;  iheneceSBily  andiniportance 
of  which,  howeier,  the  slate  of  bo- 
tanical seiance  at  that  lime  did  not 
auBimal.  This  work  was  ropublipihed 
in  1761,  and  in  1771;  nnd  to  the  1  sat 
edition  a  Lmnean  index  ia  added. 
Ths  Drat  nlition  ia  the  most  valuable, 
oecaiue  (he plates  were  eolotsd  under 


The  bold,  the  deddod,  ami  ih 
eetic,  hare  a  much  greater  ckl 
lie  handed  down  to  poalefi^ 
iheddieate  and  seiitimenul, 
is  natural.  We  are  cbaniw 
the  moming  and  the  CTempi 
but  wc  soon  forael  when  it  m 
when  it  Bel.  We  only  mnsn 
mild  and  lovely  light,  and  4 
were  happv  in  panng  at  il| 
we  ohnneai  to  behold  a  metaw 
Oil  ted  across  the  heavena  in  t 
lied  nifhl,  we  can  name  lb 
and  thtaetBonofitaappearal 
il  IB  of  ihe  wild  and  etrmn^ 
mcatal  world!  ibev  are  bSi 
membranco  while  the  swbbIu 
!y  arc  forgollen.  Il  is  in  oat 
to  recollect  some  pro9igBt»  | 


amiable  and  interesting  bb*  * 
tinlly  kept  in  view.  We  ban 
ibeae  reinsTba  in  callina  ts  m 

thai  distinguislied  echolin'  IM 
bin  friend,  Nathaniel  H.  CwM 
baa  been  dead  only  atout  ibiH 
but  whose  irnvaU^  whose  nm 
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lions,  wc  have  read  and 
leveral  years  past  He 
fnembered,  for  ho  had 
litcratare,  and  added  a 
rational  amusement  and 
Wo  look  back  upon  his 
ancholy  pleasure,  and 
ine  passages  of  his  his- 

Hazeltine  Carter  was 
cord,  New-Hampshire, 
7,  1737.  He  was  the 
onest  yeoman  of  that 
lever  dreamed  that  his 
distiniruished  marks  of 
him,until  he  was  notict^l 
ttec,  who  visited  the 
in  which  he  was  a  stu- 
I  not  until  he  was  quite 
lad  that  his  father  con- 
i  should,  in  the  lanirua^e 
lian,  ^^  <J0  to  learning." 
us  settled,  he  was  sent 
idemy,  one  of  the  best 
ci'^ntlfic  institutions  for 
tnowl«)<l<rc  which  has 
:abli5?hed  in  \cw-Eng- 
Xjutiiins  tiic  best  that 

any  where.  He  was 
oinor  Abbot,  the  princi- 
stitution,  and  the  stu- 
elif^hled  with  his  sim- 
.raetcT.  This  exccll-'nt 
e  teacher  has  be^n  in 

for  forty  years,  and  is 
Busby  and  Parr,  as  one 
n  equally  successful  in 
e  mind  of  youth  with 
ut  a  particle  of  the 
e  former.  He  was  the 
of  Cass,  Webster,  Sal- 
er,  and  hundreds  of  olh- 
own  to  fame ;  and  all 
iy  to  his  indefatigabljB 
mtal  soHritude  for  their 
»  with  him,  and  to  his 
in  their  fame  in  after 

institution  he  entered 
>lle£;e,  and  was  at  once 
e  the  first  of  his  class, 
no  never  lost  while  a 
never  netrlected  a  lesson 
1  of  studies,  but  found 
te  many  hours  to  the 
vas  even  at  this  early 
ercd  a  poet  of  uncom- 
).  There  was  not  one 
nions  who  was  so  «ren- 
d  Rs  Carter,  and  boys 
f  cullcgo  life,  are  not 
iacernmeat. 


On  leaving  Dartmouth  he  took 
charge  of  an  academy  at  Salisbury, 
not  far  from  his  native  town,  but  leh 
this  situation  for  one  of  more  emolu- 
ment at  Portland.  In  this  pleasant 
and  tasteful  place,  ho  met  with  con- 
genial spirits ;  men  of  talents,  of 
acquirements,  and  social  habits.  He 
has  mentioned  the  club  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  to  which  his  produc- 
tions were  submitted.  Ayer,  Bray, 
Davics,  Deering,  Freeman,  Mellen, 
Sewell,  Storer.  Benjamin  D.  Willis, 
Wright,  aud  otners,  all  of  whom  are 
known  to  the  literary  world,  were 
members.  Here,  too,  he  entered  into 
female  society,  of  which  he  was  re- 
markably fond ;  and,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, the  poet  was  a  favorite  with  them. 
Ho  spent  many  hours  in  their  com- 
pany, and  improved  by  his  attention 
to  those  courtesies  of  social  life  which 
the  scholar  is  too  apt  to  neglect. 

In  1917.  when  the  charier  of  Dart- 
mouth college  was  modified  by  the 
legislature  of  New-Hampshire,  and 
i  made  a  university,  he  was  appointed 
a  professor  of  languages  in  that  in- 
stitution, and  remained  at  Hanover 
until  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  decided  that  this  act  of  the 
legislature  was  unconstitutional.  The 
old  college  had  not  ceased  to  estist. 
refusing  to  give  up  the  Ubraries,  and 
other  property  in  their  possession  to 
the  new  university,  arttl  also  retained 
the  ifrcat  proportion  of  the  scholars. 
In  these  tryini^  times  of  crimination 
and  recrimmation,  Cartet  wasalways 
popular,  for  he  offended  no  one,  and 
took  every  opportunity  to  conciliate 
the  aspenties  of  party. 

On  leaving  Hanover,  he  repaired 
to  New- York,  and  was  miscellane- 
ously employed  in  rrading  law  and 
other  matters,  when,  'i  1819,  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  Statesman,  a  jour- 
nal which  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
Register  printed  at  Albany,  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  De  Witt  Clmton.  In 
this  paper  Mr.  Chnton  had  the  repu- 
tation of  writing  some  excellent  arti- 
cles over  the  signatures  of  Hibernicus, 
Tacitus,  and  Heracliins.  These  were 
high  party  times,  and  every  thing 
that  had  a  relation  to  jwliti'cs  con- 
tained the  roots  of  bitterness.  His 
side  of  ihc  qu**stion  was  in  this  cam- 
paiirn  successful,  and  his  friend,  who 
had  berjn  the  cause  of  his  coming  to 
Albany,  Charles  G.  Haynes,  was 
made  a!djutant-gener«l  ol  xVva  «vii^«^ 
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_.,.   A  under  Ibe _. 

liie  laller,  anil  auociaWct  hinuwlf 
with  n  praciicsl  priuicr,  die  lale 
George  PrenltHa  Hrv  had  previou*!)' 
been  one  of  Ihe  rep.  ncn  of  tbe  de- 
bale*  ID  the  cootenlian  (or  amending 
(he  cmuniulioo  of  iliis  Biaia.  and,  ID 
cannrction  with  William  L.  Sione, 
■□d  Hr.  Clark,  puhliahed  a  Toiume 
of  ihMC  delinkis.  IIik  book  doea 
ihf  repoTten  etcbi  nvdii,  and  thdr 
Ubora  were  approvtti  of  by  (Im 
BiemberB  of  ibe  convenlion. 

In  July,  182!,  (he  j-ellow  !ev*r  i 
broke  put  in  ihia  cil;,  and  Cailar,  ^ 
vilh  ha  iiientl  Stone,  Had  from  Ihe  , 
infticteJ  disliicl  to  a  garrel-^or  eBcb  i 
one  ibwid  (he  bull  retreai  li 


"  PlM«iiri!B  of  Ili«  Iniapirauon,"  liy 
Akdiisulo.  Tile  auiliat  euermdi ' 
bringing,  in  a  powuful  maiuiiT.  il 
KBMt  wfaieli  hiDitl  and  diaeue  ifal 
inuul,piiDe<p^ly  ihnnii^  ih«n>«hua 
of  lonured  aflrietioiii.  Wiibno  awk- 
nun  HicceHhe  no«  and  ihcn  adi 

B  gleaiD  of  lighl  amidM  hu  darkr^ . 

lo  luakt  llnHire  vlstlilc  Tlieclaang 
bnas  of  thia  porm  i*  one  anionir  olhn 
proofs  of  hie  ■fleciionaie  alladin 
Ui  Ihe  BCcuee  where  h«  wooed 
roiue,  or  enjoyed  Lhe  social  hoar 


UlheyreliredlareBl,BftarlhetBb<>iB    t 


of  thedsy,  for  both  edilora  kept  up 

"'■" B,  [hey  heudihorunibSiia   i 

■  convcyinf!  ihe  depBTted  \ 


ir  p^ieni,  ihey  hwrdihc 
of  the  caru  convcyinf!  ihc  ,.  ._ . 
to  Iheir  lone  home — "  unhoooniduid 
Biuung."  This  wualnioBi  too  much 
Sir  iho  unBitive  nervra  of  poor  Car- 
ter. He  brooded  dtl  it  with  grcBl 
diMrcaa.     He  all    '      -    -       -         - 


a  nmiiili  .h  iwu  nl  Wjl-Iui.i^ioii,  smi 

per.  Thetv:  «llhilH[eil  M  much  Ulili- 
iae.  united  willi  jio  ordiniry  laleni 
ti  deBcripliin,,  and  a  jwoHy  good 
■hore  <if  di«criTninn[ion,  ihni   ihi^y 


In  1S2S  lie  made  Brrangcnienti  U 
:compauy  a  ioli  Of  ihr  iBie  Hr. 
[enry  EckJord,  an  ■  EulDpnn  tour, 
'''-  ~~  inientioa  of  publiihing  Iri- 


I  ill   l>ie    Slneesman,    whiui  Iw 

:lii  aenil  home  fat  that  fmrpoBK. 

rn  on  the  eve  rfhia-rfepartomhi 

...  jllecled  thai  he  hod  Dutwentb* 

tKAE  wflDdpr  of  nalure— ihc  UU<f 

Niasfar.        " "  "  '     '     ' 


if  ihe  tAil   worlil, 


nnll^ 


trij  It 


eyes  liad  been  eratificd  widi  a 

of  Ihis  calnniet.     Ue  ihi^reuinn  «rl 

his  rohim  embartMl   for   BnelaaiL 
His  ]ptrcra  were  Btni  lo  hi*  pBrinrr,    I 
nnd  wrrr fTBOlnttT P"Mfsh'<i.     TIkT    . 
Hf..  iiniti.n  m  .nn  .'n.v.  Hn-Jne  Biyli 

nnd  >■   ■■"  '■■■.  r.  '  -.  v.i.'tiiMB  H 


&0.     He   was  i.i.L',  .1  >..  - 
tbini:ii  in  ■  favDmlil.'  hiilii.    1 
waB  unqusalinnBbly  ihebcxi ;' 
InthcBummarofiea4,hp.i  : 
■  ponin  al  Dorlmouth  coUi-:;. 
Ihp  PM  Rein  Kappa.     Th     ^<.' 
wna  "  PaiiM  of  the  Iiniiri    iion. 
ma  iniendad  u  a  counterpart  to 
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cztLDt  amoiig  UB,  that  conveys  so 
much  infonr  ation,  in  so  gentlemanly 
t  mannen  as  thu  work  from  Mr. 
Carter.  The  reader  rises  from  a  pe- 
ru&al  of  thssc?  productions,  enlighten- 
ed as  to  facts,  and  rcfinixl  by  a  pure 
eurrent  of  virtuous  feeling  which  runs 
through  all  his  remarks.  It  might 
have  >cen  said  religious  feeling,  for 
he  always  viewed  things  as  a  Chi- 
lian. 

On  his  return,  in  1827,  he  corrcctiMj 
and  r-'vised  his  letters,  published  and 
unpublished,  and  gave  them  to  the 
)iibUc  in  two  good-sized  octavo  vo- 
uiiie«.  Thuy  were  widely  circulated, 
lut  he  had  not  the  talent  of  making 
the  must  of  them,  either  of  notoriety 
or  emnlumrnt.  His  health,  for  a  long 
time  precarious,  had  now  become 
quite  feeble;  and  he  was  improssod 
wiih  tile  crrtointy  of  a  speedy  disso- 
lution. To  avoid  the  sufTermcB  he 
knew  ho  must  experieaceby  a  winter 
residfMicc  in  Xew-York,  he  sailed  to 
Cuba  in  the  autumn  of  this  year. 
From  this  place  he  did  not  write  any 
letter!*  for  publication,  and  it  is  be- 
LevuJ  that  he  was  too  unwell  to  have 
set  al>oiit  any  literary  labor  of  im- 
portance. 

He  naurned  in  the  spring  of  1S23, 
witli  an  intention  of  resuming  his 
editorial  labors;  but  he  soon  found 
chat  lie  had  not  sulRcieni  strength 
for  this,  and  amustd  himself  by 
takins  a  journey  to  his  native  state, 
and  the  neighboring  country ;  but 
the  di^e:iso  was  too  deeply  seated  to 
be  eradicated  by  mountam  air,  pure 
fountains,  or  the  sweet  recollections 
of  childhood.  The  next  year  his 
partner  died,  and  he  sold  out  his 
share  of  the  establishment,  thinking 
that  he  should  not  again  resume  his 
labors  as  an  editor  of  a  political  pa- 
per. For  such  a  task  he  was  never 
fitted.  He  was  too  sensitive  for  a 
politician.  He  should  never  have 
left  the  classic  bowers  of  the  acade- 
my; there  was  his  home;  the  place 
of^his  heart;  the  field  of  his  ninie. 
He  loved  h<s  friends  too  ardently, 
and  was  too  just  to  lash  hi<9  enemies 
with  siiflicient  severity  to  plenso 
the  public  as  a  parly  writer.  The 
feuds  of  political  contests  allow  no 

Sntle  ftrlings — a<lmit  no  tears  but 
oso  of  iron— suf;h   as  Plato  shed 
when  he  feared  that  power  was  pass- 
ing from  him. 
When  at  Concord,  liis  birth-place, 


he  addressed  a  few  hnes  to  his  "  na- 
tive stream,"  in  which  he  alludes  to 
his  travels.  This  allusion  is  a  deli- 
cate morsel  of  poetry : 

>laiif  lijc  Sbaiinon.  0>Kin,  ftnd  Tftj, 
I've  MuiiCered  many  m.  hippjr  ditr, 
Aibl  suiig^hi  i>riidr  la  ?  Caui  and  'flMflMB 
M«inorirtU  oi°  imiiiurul  iiaiuM  ; 
Or  miii^lcl  in  ikr  puli«h«d  train 
Uf  I'aaiiion  ou  lb*  baaka  of  SeiiM. 
And  1  >ia*e  ttto  the  aiLurc  Riioue 
Kunli  liralloiig  fruni  hii  Alpinf  ihroiM  j 
OitMii  Miiiciiia.  ajid  the  ftlver  Pu 
Tiir<ju{.h  vine-clA-l  VAira  meaiuttring  flow  ; 
H*m  AriHi,  areilhrd  In  mmiaer  fluarara, 
Liiiftr  midri  Kiriiriaii  bovt/a  ; 
Anil  ilie  oid  Tibrr'«  yrllow  lit)* 
Kull  to  the  ira  in  «4>lrMn  priJr, 
In  c>linif«  brnri«th  ilie  biiruinf  aona. 
Mid  uinKle>l  fitfrid.  iliwp  aiKl  lout, 
Wiiia^  f.  rvi-i  lUi^  r«ir  r.*tr  j^luw. 
And  itiK  troll  iriilr-ttindi  wlii>|<«rMg  Llow, 
My  evtniiijt  fu  iiatep*  ino  have  prnl 
Titr  lo«tliL'»i  Jilaiia  i>r  Utc  w(ii(  ; 
There  Vuiiniri  »iii(i*  liivp  miii  calm, 
'I'tiTiiiii^li  tcritvi-*  itf  enroll  iiihI  of  palia; 
Tlieitfoii  ilie  rlarxiUi  wavr*«f  Jaaa 
My  liii'.c  lf»ai  haili  tionie  lur  on  ; 
Or  up  L'auiuinf**  kiifiii  ttomla, 
be  «w«J  viih  liic  iil-jBkoiu«  uf  ilt  wooda. 

In  the  fall  of  1929,  ho  was  invited 
by  a  kind  friend,  Mr.  Fitch  of  Mar- 
seilles, then  in  this  city,  to  take  a 
voyage  to  France,  and  try  the  mild 
nir  of  the  vine-clad  hills  of  that 
countr  V.  This  gentleman  had  known 
him  when  he  wasou  his  travels,  and 
soon  acquired  an  affection  for  the 
guileless  and  gifted  scholar,  and  saw 
with  pain  his  deplora})le  state  of 
health.  On  his  voyagij,  Carter  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  his  hour  of 
departure  was  at  hand,  but  he  was 
not  dismayed,  and  wrote  a  short 
poem  on  his  own  burisl.  It  is  singu- 
arly  distinct  for  one  hovering  on  the 
mnk  of  the  grave,  and  shows  much 
Christian  philosophy  upon  the  subject 
of  his  dissolution.  It  lies  before  us 
in  his  own  hand-writing,  and  is  as 
follows : 

The  doting  i/rrme,  or  tKt  Burial  «l  Sta. 

Pr  itn  hi*  ro'im  to  eir  ifeek  tli«y  bruU|(M  4iiiii  drest 
K-ir  hi«  fiinrr:tl  ritfu.by  hia  own  rftq'ini, 
Willi  hit  h(idi«,  aixl  aii>cl[,  aud  KAriiicuU  on, 
A, (I  no'isht  Uui  lh«  IwpaUnat  •piril  Runa; 
V^iT  hn  wi^hif  1  a  child  misht  come  and  Uy 
All  vi«(-ir(lnl  h^n  I  iipun  hi*  riay. 

Tiiitii  ili-r  wrapp'it  hia  e<*^  in  lh«  tarry  tJie«t, 
Tn  \\\v  di-.-xd,  H*  Ar.diy'i  *pi.'c#.  •w«rl, 
A 'III  pr  ■p;irt:'l  hiM  lo  >o«k  thr  ilrpili*  li«liiw, 
Whiri-  wavL's  iii»vifr  l>e«it.  nor  ttii.])e»i*  hln* 
No  «i^  ii  wi'h  ili'-ir  no  iilinc  pliiii>rt  w«r«  hrre, 
N"'»  ^^Itit'  hi'ar*.  ami  n»  ciiirinM  bi»r, 
'I'fi  lu'.ir  with  p.ir.iilr  4ii  I  pniup  away 
Tim  '\-m\.  111  fcii;i«p  wiiii  ht«  Kindred  clay. 
Itiil  llii!  htllf  rroiip— n  yil-Mit  frw, 
Ml*  c-iinp.iiiioii<t,  i.ini-l  wii'i  ih'  harily  rrtm. 
!<\o:\<\  ihrniuhtfiil  -trdiind  lill  ^  prayer  wan  »Aid, 
O'rr  l'»p  cnrM  <if  till-  ■leaf,  ii-iciiiikL-ioiu  il^^il. 
Then  ihey  b  \ti  hii  ri-iniiin«  Hi  \\\f  »ewel'i  »i-le, 
An-I  ■^.riiiiiiiiu>'il  tlii'in  F.iff  III  ilie  dnra  bliia  ti>le  ; 
i)iiL>  fiiiirii  pliiiiffp,  and  the  ■•■•>rie  ii  oVr, 
'?\>f.  ar  I  rii'K'd  on  a«  ti  rolled  Itrfore. 

In  thai  cKiaiical  Aca,  wlioar  ariirt  fin 
With  Uie  f  raen  of  ill  atMrw  and  \1m  \i\««  «ll  ViaytiMn^ 


•::i-.:::-A\ 


Dneinber,  ISt^amlbrcatbedbBlwE 
nol  lauif  dmri  aflennnfa.  Hi*  fa- 
neral  wa*  ■iienilal  by  ail  the  ttran- 
gen  in  the  dly.  uiil  tnoM  of  the  oauve 
lilenu,  (or  hu  repuuiloa  wu  knowa 
to  iho  mhabiluiM  of  ItuI  eab^hrncd 
■nd  humiublo  pUcc 

Tbiu  tUcid,  in  « land  of  itraDren^  i 
ibc  tbrlT-  ibird  naiof  lut  ainNatlui 
id  U.CarM  oneoflbemoUnrUHn 
nion  uf  llii<  dajr.  WbcrctEi  he  wtt 
fall  nude  ffictidB.    There  was  ■  m«ral 


evon  b]t  lu>  polilieal 
Ofvonanu.  PcoiniitiidBTbceatend 
a  Mhool-rooin  u  the  apartment  in 
which  he  ''rewgned  his  apiril  UD(o 
Ood  wbo  gmre  it,"  he  never  toaaii 
an  faamy.  Uoiemor  Clinton  Ireal- 
ol  him  as  one  of  Itaoae  who  W4,<ti.' 
made  for  aoiaeiliing' belier  than  Ihe 
wear  and  tear  of  a  politinan — Dr. 
Husadc  loved  hiui  as  a  acholor  sod  a 
fnend,  and  lo  ahow  the  recioraaty 
belwern  them  in  reaped  and  liwling. 
we  inneri  ihn  following  liuea  from 
,  never  before  puhliabnl, 
0  I)r.  Uooack  on  tut  Md- 
ii  of  ClinlOQ. 


Hr.  Can 


Dr.  Perkitu  extended  to  hiro,  in 

every  tkhi  and  abode  of  bia  ciiaieni.'e, 
after  ifiejr  became  acquoinied,  the 
aHisctionate  stlcntkina  of  a  brullicr, 
Hh  guarded  bia  inlerenji,  B»ii(t[ul  in 
replaniahing  hi*  pam^  waiehul  uvur 
hia  hMllh,  and  eatanilixl  his  eympa- 
Ihy  lo  hu  bier,  an^l  hia  fri..iidsliip  [o 

.     WhalPi^cl 


hi*  nutniory, 


...  of  <hegenile  hMiiioojr  aMJ 
lovetj  imagrry  of  OoUimith,  dMi 
in  hia  mnndabarsu  prvdacDMUi 

JoHH  CAavaa.  iha  firm  goimnarat 
[he flf nuMih roUnr,  waaanati*»ar 
Eadnid.  aod  one  of  ibooe  who  Bed 
10  Holland  with  Hr.  Kabinan,  i«  «i^ 
joy,  in  that  Piulraunl  aHuitry,  trick- 
OUT  lear  of  ■  niervrchr  that  deall  a 
fag^ii  and  *takt^  ihe  rttifun  of 
tbar  choiM.  New  ditfradliaa  baart 
tbciD  ban;  alfhiKiih  they  war*  aM 
petKCUldd  litr  Ibrir  btlieJ^  lliqr  <mi« 
■pprehennTa  ihot  their  i^hddra 
would  be  led  away  h;  tiuptapb 
ahonl  them,  wbo  were  nol  auOksau 
If  airicl  for  ihoae  Pilgrims— Ihe  hi*' 
■— y  of  thcBc  ad»enliin:r«  ou^hf  ne- 
to  be  forgolim.  Ir  i»  wonili-tful 
._  think  what  fthaneia  bafe  ban 
projuetd  in  (he  world  by  the  ainiilB 
iir<:UuiBlan»  Ibat  a  handful  of  imn 
<hould  hale  left  mweonlinetil  lalUd 
i  noting  place  on  nnotber — On  III* 
2^  ttay  or  Jlecember,  im. 


-  -  r  coaaling  lenets  at  AiB  perlai 

1  boanl  of  which,  according  to  Ibn 

>iiim9  of  mndem  eomtori,  not  tnoia 

an   a  doicn  paaEiengcra   euulil  bl 

aecomniodatcd   for  n  short  vojrag* 

entered  the  hariior  of  PlyniovUi.  >w 

Inndcil,  with  tii.'  tntenlimt 


bleak  ahona  of  Pfcw-Kiigioml  re- 
i-eiYcd  tbia  little  band  of  Pirurinis,  >l 
this  ini;lcinent  aeDa;)R  of  ibe  yev, 
after  tbey  bad  been  a  hundred  aon 
tuxty-nine  daya  from  Ht^land,  tat 
a  hundred  and  teven  rroniEn|^aad> 
The  deed  waa  one  of  daiine,  andoM 
wbi'-b  codd  alone  havibcprenipport- 
«l  by  r.^li^n,  enlhusiasin  and  Wtt- 
ludc:  ihiir  minds  wen  btnncd  uf  W 
ij  tbcre  waa  aomelhingof  thatfW* 
vnich  besuted  from  (hv  counwnuM 
if  tlie  final  martyr  in  o*ery  breail  d 
ho  Pilgrims.  Theyh.dliTod  n*i# 
■leucn  yporn  in  a  slrnnge  land,  im 
had  Itnrnod  lo  eonoenlralo  Ihw  11W»- 
lal  eoeigiea,  and  to  btii^  than  I* 
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lis  one  purpose — on  finding 
n,  where  iney  could,  with- 
inolc8tcd,enioy  their  reli«[ion 
sjrn  way. — The  whole  time 
ile  was  one  continued  train- 
i  enterprise,  both  as  to  body 
.    Their  great  lender  and 

John  Robinson,  was  a 
lie  evangelical  piety,  and  of 
consuinniatc  political  saga- 
religious  creed  was  simple 
'the  doctrines  of  his  divme 
He  held  in  reverence  the 
imes  of  the  reformers,  but 
sd  the  thoughts  of  holding 
irts  of  the  garments  of  mor- 

man,  to  raise  him  to  cter- 
md  he  bade  his  followers 
'  names.  His  parting  bk*Bs- 
16  pilgrims  should  nave  a 
lory  tnan  being  written  in 
gold,  in  temples  reared  by 
icy  should  be  written  on 
§  of  every  Christian  repub- 
s  doctrines  were  the  essence 
1  reasoning,  aided  by  the 

revelation.  He  implored 
;he  name  of  his  Father  in 
>y  all  they  suffered  and  by 
enjoyed,  to  become  wiser 
•.  They  followed  his  prin- 
n  love  and  duty ;  and  every 

lacerated  the  branches  of 
icy  planted,  drove  the  roots 

0  the  soil. 

t  days  of  the  Pilgrims  were 
§orrowful ;  be'bre  the  return 
,  many  of  them  had  paid 
f  nature :  mourning  was  in 
ilv,  and  the  cold  and  snowy 
the  virgin  earth  had  been 
ed  by  the  aslies  of  their  he- 
ld,  and  hallowed  by  the 
the  resurrection  and  the  li  e 
before  the  soil  had  been 
for  the  planting  of  a  single 
for  their  sustenance,  or  a 
id    spnmg  from  it   by  the 
oltivation.    Forty-ibur  had 
re  the  end  of  March,  and 
were    weary   and    heavy 
th    many  cares;    but  the 
Bonl  has  a  communion  with 
no  language  can  reach ;  if 
the  promises  of  revelation, 
foretaste  of  immortality, 
ttlcment  of  Massachusetts 
years  after  the  landing  of 
ixns,  was  in  pursuance  of 
great  plan  of  enioying  their 
^ts  in  their  own  way.  This 

1  was  on  a  ten-fold  broader 


scale  than  the  fonner,  with  a  better 
digested  system  of  operations,  and, 
oi  course,  was  more  succerafuUy 
executed  :  but  those  settlers  had  days 
of  sickness,  of  heart-ache,  of  hanl- 
ships  and  trials }  but  in  their  marcn, ' 
ihey  cheered  the  Pilgrims,  and  made 
their  safety  a  common  cause.  The 
usual  view  of  this  subject  is,  that  the 
settlement  of  New- England  grew 
out  of  the  religious  persecutions  in 
England,  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 
I  am  not  content  with  so  confined  a 
view,  and  will  venture  on  a  wider 
range  of  thought  than  this;  for  I 
consider  the  discovery  and  settlement 
of  this  country  the  greatest  event  in 
the  history  of  man,  saving  and  ex- 
cepting the  introduction  of  our  holy 
religion ;  and  I  think  I  see  through 
the  vista  of  history  the  fing^er  of  (iod 
pointing  to  it  for  six  centuries  hx-fore 
Its  accomplishment.  The  crusades 
opened  the  drama;  they  did  indeed 
e.xhaust  Europe,  ignorant  and  fanati- 
cal Europe,  of  her  best  blood  and 
treasure;  but  they  brought  home 
many  lessons  of  experience.  They 
learnt  much  from  the  virtues  of  the 
infidels  fhcy  went  out  to  extirpate  or 
proselyte. — In  the  Saracenic  charac- 
ter was  a  sturdiness  of  virtue,  far 
transcending  that  which  passed  well 
in  the  Christian  world  at  that  time, 
and  that  they  were  far  better  inform- 
ed, cannot  now  be  questioned.  Every 
battle  and  all  the  bloodshed  of  tho 
crusades  sprung  from  the  excitement 
which  at  that  pt-riod  awakened  the 
human  mind  to  action ;  and  out  ol 
the  sum  of  human  errors  were 
brought  many  true  results.  In  the 
year  1453,  the  Turkish  Emperor 
turned  his  sword  on  Europe;  and 
Constantinople,  so  long  the  proud  seat 
of  the  (yreek  Emperors,  fell  before 
his  conquering  arm.  The  Christian 
world  was  amazed  and  terrified  be- 
yond description :  they  saw  in  tho 
standard  of  the  Turk,  a  meteor,  that 
was  to  blaze  over  Europe.  Churches 
were  to  sink  before  minarets  and 
mosmics;  and  the  Alcoran  was  to 
supplant  the  Sacred  Scriptures:  but 
short  sighted  man  was  disappointed 
mCit  hnopily  in  this:  the  arms  of 
the  conquLTor  wtnt  no  farther,  and 
the  seeminGT  evil  produced  abundance 
of  good. — The  Mussulman  drove  out, 
from  this  ancient  and  lovely  seat  of 
learning,  the  Greek  scholars  and 
philosophers  who  had  \wi%  cKmfra- 
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(ciipls,  whicK  hid  beun  conc^eJ 
from  the  araolifllpuriHin  aflhe  world 
liiraifea.  Kuib).  iiij  !><!.'<,  and  Kiverugn 
poiildlii  coiiiGndol  witli  DDe  anoilier 
for  the  poawaaloii  ol  lliewi  tmsaui^iss; 
bul  wbile  ihof  viae  engigcd  in  this 
noble  taite,  uia  tit  of  pmiling  wai> 
discuirered  i  uid  almoal  IkuLtJiMii  co- 
piiA  of  [ho  clawiua  w«re  niulli|iJiHl, 
unul  the  humhlut  scholir  uantJ 
eiyoy  (he  company  of  the  poets  and 
orulora  o(  ancient  ilayB.  with  thv 
BBJiu  freedaiu  ua  the  poleniates 
ihi:  earth.— Frttm  ihia  tnouiBiil  t 
LnU:llei:tU[ilwarJdwMchangEd.  This 
invoulion  wBB  at  once  thk'  toeii  and 
ilu  praol^  that  Ills  warld  should 
never  again  bn  dvjj^  by  s  Aoad  ol 

riiintnoa:  iiolonly  were  IhtcjsBsica 
seminalivl,  bul  thu  -iciiptures  also 

The  human  mind  ticfgiiD  lo  throw  off 
ila  ahacklcs.  an<l  a  spml  of  free  in- 
qinry  waol  ahmaii.  Kvcry  one  waJ 
Bcuve  m  the  purauit  af  knawled^^e 
Ttm  was  not  alh  aboui  Ihin  tiint 
eunpowdar  which  bod  bnaiprtvioUBl) 
Siai^vertd,  came  inlo  gom-ral  use,  ii: 
military  and  naval  watliu-i^  and  Ihi 
caiiipainn  was  — -"    ~"  "  ■''"" 

physical  force 

This  change  in  watiare  waa  aDso- 
lutL-ly  necsmory  to  the  aiitllemenl  ol 
this  country,  in  order  that  Ihe  akUl 
of  the  few  ahould  be  equal  to  iht- 
Btreneth  ai  th<!  many.  This  skill 
eaveJihe  New-England  colonies  m 
If  printing  bad  iiui 


try  lo  have  asaialed  liini  m  trav':r!iiiiu 
the  Allantici  and  if  tiro-arms  anil 
cannon  hod  ool  been  in  use.  Ibc 
handful  of  Spojiiaida  would  nui  have 
£01  a  fooling  on  the  conliaeni. 

The  diicovcjy  of  the  new  wutld 
gave  ■  new  spring  la  human  enlcr- 
piise,  opened  now  trains  of  [bought, 
new  palbsof  gain  and  of  inform  a  lion. 
Han  bufore  ihis  period  waa  more  ilt-- 
pendent  an  bia  own  ihouf^ts  fur  iiii- 
provvment  than  anerwnrdti,  when  by 
n  rapid  oirculution  of  hooka  his  nnnd 
became  enriched  by  the  rays  of  light 
(roin  tun  lliousand  ulbcr  minds. 
Guided  by  Ihtec  new  impiilaos,  hu 
troBd  uhT swept  away  the  thousand 


>d  akill  than  by  mtr. 


lilile  errors  of  ihinJung,  ami  grawM 
with  dogmat,  wluch  in  forma  day* 
he  leored  lo  lout:h. — The  ooviTOgn 
PunUfT,  whose  Bcclesiaslical  mgu 
was  iu>t  bounded  by  aeas  and  rinpirM, 
grow  more  proud  by  (his  iu((en(  ol 
authonly,  and  more  lavish  of  tut 


a  colony  in  New-Englanc 


lift 


iiinaung,  iKlbreheuiuldwnowi  upon 
he  doctrine  of  sclf-^vetninml,  and 
-  '-'- T  articles  of  belief,    TTie 


one's  »6U  hod  nut  betm  ibr  , 
BBBUinML  Sdntillaiions  of  fmduia 
of  thought  were  scert  liere  and  ihenv 
when  CuLhn  buiat  in  a  blaae  i^es 
the  errara  of  the  PonlUC  >ha  Cliuich, 
and  all  who  hail  suatained  lltecn. 
Like  other  rdbrruera,  he  waa  oAm 


IS  than 


single-handed^  to  pluck  iAa  wusrv 
butrd  of  hoary  trror  ;  (o  nierl  the 
idols  of  wealth  and  power,  with  rea- 
son and  Bcnpture,  as  hta  only  weap- 
ons. Ue  wresded  with  iKHoran" 
and  aophiiitryi  fought  bigoiryi  and 
unappalled,  met  tyranny  and  oppiM- 
9Jon.  With  the  ns(unJ  coura^  oft 
Csaar,  he  uniinl  the  iiifUuble  wril 
of  the  Chmtian  matiyr.  His  laion 
were  wonderful,  and  (neir  elTacla  odl 
niurf  BO.  In  inutstion  of  hia  divuM 
mister,  be  cnlered  the  lemple  wiUii 
amurge.  and  drove  out  ihc  chao^ 
of  nioney,  the  extortianeia,  and  (bosa 
who  doily  polluted  the  sacrtd  Eanv 
But  one  man,  however  grea(  hii 
powtra,  could  no(  reibrm  an  age,  or 
correci  n  church,  ^owd  callous  ind 
ptoul,  and  E "■  — " "■ 


.Calvin,  sinvioB  lo  rool  out  false  pn«- 
•ipl».    plunged   into   the   de|ilhi  of 

ni^iaphyiicB,   and  u(  Ihe  world  <•>  |i 

-easoniiig  on  all   ahatnae  subjerlk  i 

■it  caiHu  Diore  lo  tcforni  vhougbn  ; 

ind  opinion^  Ihiti  acta  anil  iaiii  , 
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not  unmindful  of  these 
the  ways  of  Gtod,  the 
n  shall  praise  him;  so 
messes,  his  follies,  :  nd 
i;  the  quarrel  between 
and  the  Pope,  was  anov 
of  the  advancement  of 
..  Henry's  case  proved 
was  done  on  earth,  by 
ng  to  be  holy,  was  not 
aven  ;  for  England  flour- 
hstandiog  all  the  anathe- 
ted  from  the  Vatican, 
lad  begun  to  reason  for 
n  every  part  of  Europe, 
up,  and  boldly  assailed 
ed  order  of  things.  Some 
3  in  frenzy,  and  died  in 
others  have  continued, 
ilinue,  because  they  were 
•n  imuiutable  principles, 
le  who  held  their  faith 
d  immovable,  were  our 
lers ;  for  their  belief  con-^ 
no  other  creed  ever  did 
claration  that  it  was  sus- 
improvement,  and  with 
avowal, — that  God  has 
yet  to  break  forth  from 
rd ;  and  it  was  their  firm 
that  new  lights  would 
uisc,  and  now  and  re* 
iws  of  the  will  of  God 
ren  from  the  Scriptures ; 
a  a  religioud  being,  was 
Bsive,  as  well  as  an  intel- 
Tho  Pilgrims  were  of 
lied  Puritans,  and  of  the 
irownites*,  but  the  great 
ir  head  conjured  them  to 
le,  and  they  did  so  among 
after  they  arrived  in  this 
It  the  appellation  of  Pil- 
retained  with  fondness; 
child  born  among  tliem, 
ires,  they  baptist^  Perc- 
luaion  to  their  wander- 
moral,  intellectual,  rcli- 
political  seed  sown  on 
irn  shores  was  as  pure 
)f  lil'e  as  any  ever  sown 
n  any  age  of  tiie  world, 
ig  the  course  pursued  by 
,  every  one  must  be  strucK 
rong  moral  honesty  in 
ercourse  with  each  other, 

fof  interests  tliey  soon 
not  answer  their  pur- 
ey  came  to  an  amicable 
ig  of  having  separate 
rests,  preservuig  the  in- 


tegrity; of  ecclenastical,  iegislativ& 
and  niilitary  power.  Tkere  were  still 
m  few  of  tnem  for  many  years,  and 
they  were  so  closely  connected  in 
every  thing,  that  they  understnod 
each  others  minds,  dispositions,  and 
course  of  thinking  as  well  as  acting. 
They  were  truly  one  people,  of  one 
heart,  and  of  one  mind.  Labor  gave 
them  muscular  strength,  and  tncir 
habits  of  reasoning  upon  every  thing, 
taught  them  sagacity  ^nd  quickness 
of  uioiight.  Tm  phdosophy  of  man 
as  a  thinking  and  an  immortal  being, 
tried  by  the  standard  of  the  Scriptures 
— the  nature  of  governments — the 
doctrine  of  equal  rights — the  duties 
of  rulers — ^how  far  (N>edience  to  civil 
institutions  should  extend,— were 
constant  topics  of  discussion  in  the 
labors  of  the  field,  in  the  chase  over 
the  hunting  grounds,  in  the  fishine 
smack,  or  on  their  travels  in  search 
of  their  foes.  Tlie  constant  alarm 
thev  were  in  for  their  personal  safety, 
ana  the  protection  of  their  dwelliniis, 
instructed  them  in  the  true  grounds 
of  human  courage — a  confiJence  in 
thcmsi^lves  and  in  one  another.  Al- 
most any  man  will  fight  bravely  who 
is  sure  of  the  courage  of  his  associ- 
ates. They  knew  with  whom  they 
went  out  to  fight,  against  whom  they 
were  to  fight,  and  for  what  they 
fought ;  not  only  for  their  own  exist- 
ence, but  for  their  wives  and  little 
ones.  It.  was  necessity  that  made 
them  warriors;  there  was  no  prince 
or  potentate  to  reward  their  valor; 
no  spoil  of  an  opulent  enem  v  to  gain 
and  divide ;  no  wreaths  of  glory ;  no 
huzzas  of  a  grateful  people  wore 
known  to  them.  To  f^mt  well,  was 
an  every-dayduty,  and  Uteir  ties  grew 
stronger  by  every  shock.  They  wore 
anxious  for  their  offspring,  and  not 
for  their  immediate  descendants 
alone,  but  for  more  remote  posterity. 
They  wisely  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  a  republican  ffovernment  coula 
not  be  supported  without  a  more  than 
ordinary  share  of  intelligences,  and 
they  set  about  establishing  s.hoois 
on  the  broadest  basis;  and  dfrclared, 
that  as  the  community  shared  in  the 
benefits  of  a  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  they  should  be  at  the 
expense  of  educating  the  whole  mass 
of  the  children.  In  the  seventeenth 
yeor  of  the  settlement  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  (May,  1047,)  they  possid 
this  ordinance,  the  most  temMV\^\A^ 
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on  ihe  page  of  hiMoty.  ti  waa  ai 
onat  a  proBd  tribute  la  ibeir  aneet- 
mm,  and  a  !9intMl  deicfininaiwn  oi 
Ihorown,  noi  lowiflcrltieirdncHirl- 
unl>  Id  de^eaetat/e-  l^xf  onlercd 
Ihitt  erer*  Wwn  Ponl^inine  fifty 
&milinorhou<Eholden,Bl>oun  mtur 
lain  ■  arbool.  far  readinaanil  wriiini 
and  tlial  nrn  town  that  numbirn_ 
ono  huadroi]  uuuljea  «  houwIiolderB, 
■hould  Mjppon  H  graminBr  school. 

■I  The  present  day,  bul  they  are  inoai 
sdnnrulei  apd  ahoatd  never  be  for- 
{TOIIeu.    .  Sume    liKve  Blttinfileil 
loke  fnim  them  ibe  honor  of  fi 
catnbllahing  publie   anhoola  at  i 
1  this 


wmikl  expect  fr 
divided  uiio>ch< 


il  dtstrictth  each  <tt«' 


pioperfy,  nnd  the  school  mono) 
diviiled  among  the  disincia,  ii  . 
portion  to  the  number  of  persons  in 
It.  And  this  prlnriplb  in  manyparta 
ofNew-RnglBad,iaitillcxianl.  The 
onUnnnca  referred  lo  runs  ihuB ;  "  It 
bemg  one  chief  proJKCi  of  Satan,  lo 
keep  men  from  ihc  Knowlnli>e  of  the 

ing  ihein  in  unknown  toiii^rs,  so  in 
Ihoae  latter  limHi,  by  pptBUBiinig  from 
the  use  of  tonguciL  thai  to  at  least 
Ihe  irug  sense  nnd  meaning  of  the 
joriginnl  might  be  clou(J«l  and  cor- 
rupted withfnlaegloasca  of  deceivErs  [ 
to  the  end  that  learning  may  not  be 
buried  in  IhegrnvcBofouribrefslbeTS 
in  dmrch   and  common  wealth,  the 

ordered,"&j:.  making  Ihe  requisitions 
wa  have  meniionod.  In  May,  1671, 
the  penally  for  ncglecl  of  this  ordi- 
nance waa  increased ;  and  in  Ociabcr, 
1683,  il  was  ordered,  thai  every  lown. 
conaieling  of  more  than  five  hundred 
famdiea  or  householders,  shoiild  sup- 
port two  gruiTimar  whoola  and  iwo 
writing  achools.  At  llie  very  ihreali- 
hotd  of  their  political  enittencii  a 
college  was  IbnndM) ;  and  from  Ihat 
time  lo  this,  moai  liberally  supported. 
The  system  of  parish,  town,  and 
county  government,  gave  all  who 
strove  for  it,  an  opporl  unity  lo  display 
■heir  Islests  in  some  public  wsyi 


there  was  no  paniciilar  rank  aai 
from  ilie  elective  ftsnt-hue,  fur  il 
ospinng  yauih  to  bow  to,  tar  tjtii 


into  power.  The  governtiuml  was  m 
IB  (ami  ample  I  bul  there  is  inn 
wisdom  in  smphcity,  than  in  oeni' 

Themschincry  of  government  wM 
underwood  by  all,  for  then  wen  iw 
roncvnled  wirtv  or  htddeo  aprui^ 
known  loa  Tavored  frw,  bul  unknixra 
lo  ihe  m|si  of  the  people;  wid  thai 
wu  bui  very  lilile  party  spiru  oak- 
ma  among  tluini.  llie  gwid  oT  th> 
whole  waa  the  happgnesa  (if  eaiji, 

Korihu  first  ceulury  ihdrxrowth 
■as  slew,  bul  lohd  and  Tianrt, 
Their  nuniennia  war*  and  their  tnmt 
to  the  unheellby  eUmate  of  Ihn  (Vm 
Indies,  made  great  inrocds  npwi  lii* 
ranks  of  those  just  entcniw,  uid  nl 
Ihose  who  had  pisi  enlenuinta  life. 
The  whole  cvtnmnnily  tvi 


whirht 


been  said,  that  neatly 

ch  has  not  reached  opulence,  and 
n  altove  want. — Onr  forefBiiitiS 
claims  for  sncesini  honots 
or  splendid  slliances,  but  ihey  wnt 
Justly  proud  of  a  pure,  honest  bloodi 
there  were  no  leli-hand  msmagM 
among  ibem,  and  none  of  Ihe  ponon 

_f     i; .: __     ^|g     iiyjij    ^ 


.    Thew 


I'ward  son.    L 


who  Icani 
the  knee  of 
r  who  Doie  nun.  never  shnnks 
m  tales  of  fear,  told  by  Mba 
leiies.  Pure  principles,  early  la- 
lied  into  the  human  mind,  when 

ipl  them,  generally  last  thrauuti 
The  other  portions  of  New- 
England  were  settled  prindpaily  by 
eniigmnis  from  the  old  colony  sad 
MBBSBchuaetta  Bay,  and  poseeisd 
(he  same  chsrartenstica,  snd  li"> 
retained  Ihsm  quile  ■«  well  si  til 

Carver  did  not  live  long  to  rnjof 
this  land  of  rHigioiu  "----'--   '— 

lenlyon  the  23.1  Mapcirnnl.."" 

succeeded  by  Mr.  Btadfoni  ss 

governor.     Carvor  was  a  maa  el 

talciiis  and  inlegfity,  and  waaagnai 
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ihe  infant  colony, — as  these 
of  religious  and  political 
squired  all  that  was  firm  in 
ajid  steadfast  in  faith  to  sur- 
tlie    difficulties    that   beset 

MS  Carroll- OF  Cabrolltom. 
iclo  on  Mr.  Carroll  was  writ- 
fuly,  1832,  several  months 
he  death  of  the  venerable 
I,  while  he  stood  alone  on 
ine»  of  time,  surveying  tlic 
if  all  his  early  coaJjuiors  in 
t  cause  of  independence; — ^it 
blished  in  ihe  New- York 
and  seemed  acceptable,  at 
e,  to  the  public,  and  all  eyes 
m  turned  upon  him,  as  a 
monument  of  by-gone  days, 
tor  of  this  sketch,  and  whose 
attached  to  this  volume,  was 
by  his  friends  not  to  change 
)f  this  sketch,  as  it  seemed 

last  likeness  taken  of  him 
•  could  sit  for  it    The  patri- 

in  February  following;  and 
It  closed  the  lino  of  the 
B  signers  of  the  declaration 
jndence. 

8  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  was 
the  20th  of  September,  1737, 
x>lis,  in  the  state  of  Mnry- 
^0  descended  from  a  higlily 
de  Irish  family,  who  had 
1  to  this  country  in  the  reign 
n  and  Mary,  and  were  dis- 
d  as  patriots  in  the  troubles 
»lony,  which  soon  after  that 
irung  up.  For  a  while  the 
I  were  persccut'?d,  and  de- 
'  the  right  of  suffrage ;  but, 
.nly  resistance  to  tyranny, 
e  restored  to  the  privileges 
o  them  by  charter. 
ery  early  age  Charles  Car- 
yarroUton,  was  sent  to  St. 
y  be  educated;  from  thence, 
hort  time,  he  was  removed 
8,  to  the  colbge  of  Louis  Le 
md  from  thence  to  one  of 
nstitutions  in  France  for  the 

civil  law.  After  becoming 
ed  in  this  science,  more  cal- 
han   any  other  to  expand 

for  the  reception  and  dis- 
»f  great  political  truths,  he 
ver  to  London,  and  com- 
his  term  at  the  Temple  for 
y  of  common  law.  This 
arpens  the  wits,  a  ad  opens 
:  fountain  of  Anglo  Saxon 
>  the  patient  investigator  of 


English  history.  After  finishing  his 
studies  and  his  travels  he  returned  to 
his  native  land  at  tne  ripe  age  of 
twenty-seven,  and  was  haded  bv  the 
best  judges  as  a  well-read  scholar 
and  an  accomplished  gentleman. 
Foreign  coiu-ts  had  not  damped  his 
love  of  liberty.  At  this  penod  the 
discussions  with  the  mother  country 
and  the  colonies,  upon  great  points 
of  national  law,  had  commenced,  and 
soon  were  carried  on  with  great 
warmth  and  pertinacity  by  both  par- 
ties. Mr.  Carroll  did  not  hesitate  for 
a  moment,  but  took  side  with  the 
lovers  of  liberty.  He  wielded  a  ready 
pen,  and  it  was  soon  engaged  in  the 
glorious  cause.  Like  others,  ho  for 
some  time  did  not  wish  to  be  known; 
but  his  writings  were  so  satisfactory 
to  his  countrymen,  that  his  secret 
could  not  long  be  kept  Some  of  his 
political  anttigonists  were  among  the 
first  men  in  Maryland.  He  foresaw 
that  an  appeal  must  be  made  to 
anus,  and  he  boldly  advanced  his 
sentiments  on  this  head,  and  reconi> 
mended  due  preparations  for  such  an 
ovent.  At  this  time  but  few  voices 
had  been  raised  to  this  in  any  part 
of  the  country.  Early  in  17t6,  he 
was  sent  as  one  of  a  commission  to 
Canada,  to  induce  the  peofile  of  that 
province  to  join  us  in  opposing  the 
mother  country.  The  disasters  which 
had  previously  befallen  our  arms  in 
that  quarter  rendered  the  mission 
ineffectual.  Mr.  Carroll  returned  in 
June,  1776,  and  instantly  repaired 
to  the  convention  of  Maryland,  of 
which  he  was  a  member ;  and  there, 
urging  them  to  withdraw  the  instrtic- 
tions  that  body  had  given  their  dele- 
{^ates  in  congress,  not  to  vote  for 
independence,  at  length  fomid  his 
exertions  crowned  with  success.  Mr. 
Carroll  was  now  appointed  a  delegate 
to  congress,  and,  with  his  colleagueSi 
was  frt.-e  to  act  upon  the  great  ques- 
tion as  they  pleased.  On-  the  18th 
of  July,  he  presented  his  crt^dentials 
to  the  continental  congress  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  on  the  second  day  of 
August  following,  subscribed  his 
name  to  the  immortal  instrument 
He  was  considered  now  as  one  of 
the  most  fearless  men  of  the  age; 
for  he  had  more  to  risk,  in  point  of 
property,  than  any  other  man  in  the 
whole  community,  Honcock  not  ex- 
cepted. On  the  first  day  hft  entered 
congress  he  was  appumvs^  \o  i)liA 
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board  of  war,  of  wliioh  he  wm  an 
efficient  meniber. 

Dminff  the  whole  of  the  periloiie 
conflict,  he  bore  hie  pert  with  mia- 
bated  ardor,  often  being  at  the  aame 
time  a  member  of  the  conventioD  of 
his  native  lUte  and  a  member  of 
congrese ;  a  double  duty,  which  re- 
quired great  energy  and  indoatry  to 
ficrform;  but,  so  ably  did  he  dis- 
charge his  duties,  that  both  bodies 
wire  satisfied  with  his  attention  to 
u-.rh.  In  1778,  he  left  congresa.  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  ooondls  of 
his  native  state,  but  always  with 
an  eye  to  the  great  interests  of  the 
nation. 

When  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  went  into  operation,  Mr.  Cai^ 
roll  was  elected  a  senator  from  Ma- 
ryland, and  took  his  seat  at  the  city 
of  New-Vork,  at  the  organisation  of 
the  government,  on  the  SOth  of  April, 
17d9.  He  was  elected  a  second  time 
to  this  situation. 

He  was  never  an  office-seeker,  nor 
ever  from  caution  or  timidity  flinched 
from  any  honest  responsibifity,  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  the  republic.  # 

In  the  year  18U1,  he  quitted  public 
life,  as  far  as  such  a  man  could  do 
so.  He  had  now  reached  his  grand 
climacteric,  and  was  willing  and 
desirous  that  younger  men  should 
take  the  field  of  politics,  hardly 
dreaming  then  that  he  was  to  enjoy 
another  age  of  man,  in  the  fulness 
of  intellectual  vigor.  These  last  thir- 
ty years  of  life  have  passed  away  in 
siTcnity  and  happiness,  almost  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  man.  He 
has  enjoyed,  as  it  were,  an  Indian 
summer  of  existence,  a  tranquil  and 
lovely  period,  when  trie  leaves  of  the 
forest  are  richiv  variegated,  but  not 
yet  seared ;  when  the  parent-bird 
and  tlio  spring  nestling  are  of  the 
same  flock,  and  move  on  equal  wing; 
when  the  day  of  increase  and  the  day 
of  the  neces-ity  of  provision  are 
gone;  when  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
are  abundant,  and  the  lakes  of  the 
woods  are  as  smooth  and  joyous  as 
if  reflecting  the  bowers  of  Eden. 
Such  an  Indian  summer  has  this 
patriot  enjoyed;  his  life  has  been 
thrice,  yea,  lour  limes  blessed ;  bless- 
ed in  his  birth  and  education,  in  his 
health,  in  his  basket,  and  in  his  store ; 
blessed  in  his  numerous  and  honora- 
ble progeny,  which  extends  to  several 
generations;  blessed  in  the  protract- 


ban  oowdsd  ite  Vmii  af 
oeniKieBi  aad  Uaaaid  fa 
deiiU  woaparity  of  " 
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increaaed  fkom  nna  hmdiad 
aand  aoiJa  to  awre 
milUoDB^  eiqo|iag  Aa  Hmmgt  tf 
ftwemsn.  It  u,  ptfhap%  firan  ma 
fiust,  that  the  worn  tBiiik  it  ^riM 
enough  for  one  mortal  lliat  ka  iMiril 
be  virtuoaa,  proapaioaii^  and  appy  a 
flreen  old  age^  tnat  an  analvmi  if 
his  imteUectmd  powers  or  a  mbgi^ 
tion  of  his  rem  attaiiiMBnii,  M 
aeldom  ban  attenqMad  t  bat  talHto 
and  attainmenta  he  bad,  llwt  mala 
him  one  of  the  moat  ■aoeearfU  if 
the  buaineaa-men  of  the 
period  in  which  he  iifad  -a 
when  that  which  the  head 
the  hand  waa  ready  la 
There  were  too  lew  at  that  tim%  and 
those  too  aealoua,  to  make  the  pnpar 
division  of  labor.  The  aenator  armed 
for  the  field,  and  the  soldisr,  met  with 
the  Conscript  Fathers.  t 

Mr.  Carroll  was  an  orator.  His 
elo()uencc  was  of  the  smooth,  gentl& 
satisfactory  kind,  delighting  all  ana 
convincing  many.  It  is  not  pretend* 
ed  that,  iSie  John  Adams,  he  came 
down  upon  his  hearera  as  with  the 
thunderhlast  from  Sinai,  raising  ths 
tables  of  independence  on  high,  and 
threatening  in  his  wrath  to  break 
them  if  they  were  not  received  by 
the  people ;  nor  that^  like  Dickenson, 
he  exhausted  rhetonc  and  nietaphys* 
ics  to  gain  his  end,  and  was  forev^ 
striving  to  be  heard;  but  Carroll 
came  to  his  subject  well  informed, 
thoroughly  imbued  with  its  spirit: 
and  with  happy  conceptions  and 
graceful  delivery,  and  with  chaste 
and  dcUcate  language,  he,  without 
violence,  conquers  the  understand- 
ings, and  led  cantive  the  senses  of 
his  hearers.  All  was  natural,  yet 
sweet  and  polished  as  education  could 
make  it.  He  never  seemed  fatigued 
with  his  labors,  nor  faint  with  hit 
exertions.  His  blood  and  judgment 
were  so  well  commingled,  that  hit 
highest  efforts  were  as  easy  and 
natural  as  if  he  had  been  engaged  m 
the  course  of  ordinary  duties.  This 
happy  faculty  still  continues  with 
the  patriarch,  for  his  conversation 
bus  now  that  elegant  vivacity  and' 
delicacy,  that  characterized  the  sase 
Nestor  of  elder  times,  whoae  worai 
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remal  saows  as  he  spake  to 

le. 

renity,  and  in  no  small  de- 
haps,  bis  longevi'.y,  may  be 
9  the  permanency  ot  his 
B.  In  early  lil'e  he  founded 
ical  creed  on  the  righie  ot 
id  reposmg  his  faith  in  the 
of  lus  fathers,  lie  has  felt 
those  vacillations  and  chan- 
nnmon  m  times  of  political 
•us  agitations.  It  were  good 
latiun  that  he  should  long 
amongst  us,  for  in  his  pre- 
party  feuds  are  hushed  i  and 
agogue,  a.-customed  to  vo- 
elsewhere,  in  his  vanity  to 
I  talks  not  above  his  breath 
Q  aged  patriot  is  near.  In  a 
where  titles  are  not  known, 
t  to  make  a  peerage  of  ta- 
tues,  patriotism,  and  age,  that 
9uth  may  learn  to  admire, 
and  imitate  the  wise  and 
Vith  all  our  wishes  and  our 
for  his  stay  here  on  earth, 
arch  must  soon  he  gathered 
ihers,  and  his  name  given  to 
rian  and  the  poet.  The  bard 
sn  strike  his  harp  and  sing, 
ins  nor  light  nor  melan- 
iut  with  admiration,  touched 
gious  hope,    ' 

nr«  and  hoiiora,  throDf  h  tht  {Ate 

slttinber  be  reiircd. 

ar« 

I  coone  •  fiititnTanean  void, 

U  Mlver  heati,  iifaiii  to  rue, 

;lides  thruugh  A«ld»  an<l  meadow*  new  ; 

nu  ill  ihoM  tioppy  climna, 

wr  (loom  nor  mitow  atiaclca  the  mind  ; 

ne'er  fade,  ui>r  the  ioai'e  p  'Wer  decaf  ; 

BL  Chase  was  born  in  Mary- 
15.  He  was  educated  by  his 
rho  was  then  a  clergyman  in 
re.  He  had  a  good  classical 
n,  and  having  studied  the 
settled  in  Annapolis,  where 
menccd  his  profession,  in 
e  soon  became  distinguisncd. 
he  was  a  member  of  the 
ntal  Congress,  from  Mary- 
ich  station  he  held  for  several 
From  the  hour  he  entered 
itics,  he  was  looked  upon  as 
he  most  promising  men  in 
ntry.  He  not  only  voted  for 
aration  of  Independence,  but 
flucnce,  persuaded  Maryland, 
1  formerly  been  opposed  to 
^  to  accede  to  the  meaRure. 
>ved  from  Annapolis,  in  1786, 
more^    where   there  wtis  a 


wider  field  openedi  for  his  professioDil 
exertions.  In  1791,  he  was  appointed 
Chief  Justice  of  the  court  of  Mary- 
land. In  l79iiL  he  was  appointed  an 
Associate  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  which 
office  be  held  for  fifteen  years.  In 
1304,  he  was  impeached,  but  acquitted 
by  a  constitutional  number  of  his 
judges.  The  procx;edings  of  courts 
oi  law,  were  not  then  as  well  defined, 
as  at  present,  a  species  of  tyranny 
was  thought  necessary  for  the  digni- 
ty of  a  judge.  The  case  is  now  m 
some  measure  different,  but  much  is 
yet  to  be  done,  to  ensure  courtesy 
from  tlie  bench.  His  trial  efTecteu 
much  good.  He  died  the  19th  of 
June,  IBil.  He  was  a  man  of  genius, 
but  unquestionably  had  some  seventy 
of  character,  which  did  not  exactly 
suit  the  growing  democracy  of  this 
country. 

BE!f  jAMiN  Chubch,  a  famous  Ame- 
rican warrior,  and  highly  conspi- 
cuous m  fighting  the  Indians,  was 
born  in  1631),  at  Duxbury,  Massachu- 
setts. He  was  among  that  class  of 
heroes,  that  in  most  all  cases  was 
successful.  He  never  seemed  to  cal- 
culate on  the  number  of  his  enemies, 
but  whether  his  own  little  band  had 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  provision  and 
water,  and  were  well  provided  with 
ammunition.  This  bemg  satisfacto- 
rily ascertained,  he  dashed  on  to  the 
pursuit  In  1676,  he  commanded  the 
party  which  killed  King  Phillip.  It 
was  his  masterly  management,  that 
secured  this  groat  aboriginal  warrior 
With  Phillip's  death,  this  war,  which 
had  threatened  the  extennination  of 
the  whole  population  of  New-Eng- 
land, was  ended.  After  28  years  of 
quiet  on  his  own  farm.  Col.  Church 
was  roused  by  Indian  aggressions  at 
Dcerfield,  and  other  places,  and  in* 
stantly,  on  the  receipt  of  the  news, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  to  see 
Governor  Dudley,  to  proffer  his  ser- 
vice for  the  campaign.  His  name 
was  a  host  in  this  kind  of  fighting. 
Hisotibr  was  accepted,  and  hescoiinxi 
the  eastern  woods,  and  chastised  the 
Indians  and  French,  in  the  style  of 
his  early  exploits.  Ho  grew  corpu- 
lent, but  would  not  restram  his  move- 
ments to  his  size,  and  would  venture 
to  push  his  horse  as  if  he  was  only 
forty ;  the  animal  stumbled  and  fell 
with  him.  In  his  fall.  Col.  Church 
!  broke  a  blood  vessel,  HvUidim  «.te<ii 
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bwmi  pul  an  end  to  hi*  iite,  oo  lb 
i;ih  ol  Jujuuf,  i;iS,  ui  Ou.  TPI 
year  oi  ttia  ue.  Uc  pa^ljaheid 
vuluiiw  on  Kin;;  Plulip'ii  vut,  wni 
Im  in  ■  liiu^  tpKHl.  oU  (aehiani' 
uiuincr.  Tbis  work  bai  beta  naiiuii 
Ed  wilhin  a  (ew  yi«ra,  wiib  Tuuatile 
uul«  bf  (be  editor.  To  mail  men 
■>  Church,  ibis  oouoirjr  owes  raudi, 
■ml  itieir  dbidoi  thiniU  noL  be  tbf- 
golloi.  Tlief  •reraDioreibBliliaiwa; 
Ibnji  ¥Hire  palriolic  riliuU'Suliliera, 
whu  left  ihe  plough  m  liia  auood  ix 
Ihc  arBT'Wbaap,  pnpared  ibcniselva 
Oit  tnulei  and  havini;  dupAictiol,  r-' 
dnvfn  on    |b«ir   eQuniea,    relum 

Xn  lo  ihtnabara  or  iIif  field  wn 
WU9  grauiude.    Thr'/  clBimed  do 
IviriJ,  n>vllier  (Wmaadcd  tliiy  aoj 
uotHHi,  lUat   they    had   doiut  II 
raunlry  aoiiie  service    was  enoi 
lor  Ibsm. 

De  Witt  Cuhtoh  waa  Irara  _ . 
Huvta.  lTe9.  in  Orange  County,  State 
Of  New- York.  He  wu  Iha  son  r' 
Jamw  Clintno,  a  palriol,  and  aoldii . 
of  the  renolnlioa  He  gnduuled  al 
ColumbiB  College,  in  ITSG,  nnd  iin- 
roedialcly  coiiiinonc«i  the  study  of 
law.ini^eciirofNew-Yoik.  Aitcr 
hsving  obtninod  admiagioa  lo  tlie  bar, 
and  praciialns  ■  ahorl  linie,  hd  was 
taken  lain  (he  oS 

fiovrnior   Clinton, 

aeorelary.     Ho  row  pluUEod 
into  politics,  it  being  tben  a 

Seat  political  ejUTitomenl.     In  1793, 
I  WM  choaan  «  momber  of  ihv 
B  of  tbo  Slat*  of  New-Yort, 


Ihe  United  State*,  Inua  the  Stale  of 
New-York,  lo  supply  a  vacancy,  oc- 
eaatonad  by  tha  rFSignalion  of  Oene- 
ral  Arniairoiis.  He  h«ld  ihia  office 
only  ■  tow  inontha,  but  tinii>  enough, 
however,  lo  lako  pari  in  aqine  inijior- 
lanl  di^bstm,  and  to  ehowhia  laleala, 
as  0  Bialtaman,  and  an  orator.  ]n 
(he  lid]  or  ISOS,  Hr.  CUnion  was 

Vipointfd  Hayor  of  tlieeity  of  Naw- 
oril,  and  auoceodcd  Edward  Livins- 
■loiii  who  had  declined  another  elcc- 
tinn.  Hcconlinuod  tnlbiaoflkeunlil 
I»I7,  During  ihe  four  yenra  of  his 
laayornlity,  h'.  wia  asaidiou;  iti  ihc 
discharge  of  hia  duties,  and  xcsloua 


in  drawing  pli  _ 

pnivcinentB,  in  Iho  dty,  i 
aaoal.  and  lilcrary.  He  wi 
Mayor,  froiu  1311  to  191a,  and 


pawoB  inlo  ihe  a 

ua;  learning  ihnmghou 

Tlw  Aatdaay  of  Fuu  Ana.  uiJ  U 

UiauinGal  SoeiFty  fuood  bio  a  f 

iron,  raady  widt  bia  pursa,  hi*  in, 

aadlMi  inftacncc  in  aodety.  taaoMM 

ThagraWnaDDBieDiiif  Hi.  I 

plain  Caiiali 
thii  greal  w 
t«nd«l  to  no  auch  honor:  b) 

ont  hwiBli;nIa,hiBpabtieaI  in 

and  Uia  bold  and  niaolj  amiggl^  h 
this  great  obidGl,  it  woald  noi  bam 
been  undertaken  al  ihe  In 
He  pul  hia  repuiatwn  ai  ._..  . 
n«vinipliah  the  objecl.  No  lioul, 
(.Teeping  polilidan,  woubl  hlnv  duaa 


>  nak  t 

iiiWvkdui 


had  b 


need,    Ihrn 


HD  hia  bienda  gnti  toU; 

and  some  of  his  roadjuiors  were  dn- 

inaycd,  while  hia  opposeragTi'W  iiiso. 

lenl,  aa  the  cIoiuIb  ihicbeoadi  bol 

Clinion  never  waveral  m  Ut  opin- 

ioDS,  or  rtlaxnl  in  his  eRonK  but  IB 

fact,    redoubk-d    hii   diligence,    and 

wtnl  an  lo  ciamtne  all  ihc  mmulc 

deiails  of  the  work.    In  IBIT,  Dt 

ill  Clinion  waa  elected  GoienM 

a  large  majoiily  of  Ibe  au^i 

tha  people  of  Ihe  alate,  and  ■_ 

ndnued  in  that  olBca,  neariy  aU 

1  lime  until  his  death.    In  lEU 

Governor  Clinton  was  oSered  lb. 

ajipninlment  of  Mlniater  Pkm^tca- 

'  —Ion,  but  declined  iL  pn- 

„  .  .  /eihomeand  diadtalta 
his  dudes  as  Govertior  of  tha  Swt 
of  New- York. 

De  Wilt  Clinton  diod  on  iha  lltl> 
of  Fc^bruory,  1318,  suddenly,  bul  nol 
unexpectedly,  of  aiigint  pecioni 
Hia  death  cast  a  gloom  over  the  «4ial> 
country,  for  alnuni  every  puliliow 
had  marked  him  for  high  dealini»it 


:  I 


JO.    Theni 

which   he   belonged,    

ouming.andiDaomeSlaleerolofiH 
err  pronounced  upon  liim.asnglMl  ' 
an  who  had  prematurely  AtfWlii 
im  the  Bccnee  of  his  uBefniMM, 
ram  Ihe  records  of  one  of  ibtH 
loielics   ibe   folJowiog    extract  ■ 

"MosL  ExsTai  Compuku)  Caan 
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from  the  Committee  appoinied  on  the 
subject  of  th<i  dnath  of  Must  Kxcel- 
Icnt  De  Witt  Clinton,  by  tlinC^ncrul 
Grand  Chuptt-r,  mtidc  the  foUowiniJ^ 
Re}>i)rt,  to  wit: 

**The  C«>mFnitt'^  that  had  under 
conaidiTHtion  the  Hiibject  of  a  proper 
notice  of  our  bercavenitiit  in  iho 
death  of  Ut'  Witf  Clinton,  llie  first 
officer  of  this  Masonic  body,  a»k 
Ivtive  to  report — 

"That,  as  more  than  ninetcn 
months  have  elapsed  smce  this 
munrnfui  cvtrnt,  in  tiu  ir  opinion  thi; 
cusfoniury  funoral  rites  so  cons4)nant 
li>  the  heaviness  of  reci-nt  ffrief,  and  so 
pn^jter  in  tlieir  Siras4>n,  should  bo  dis- 
pense<l  with  at  this  nK>etiiig;  as 
»hrouding  our  coiinril  chamber  in 
black,  or  wearing  a  badfre  of  mourn- 
hig  for  thirfy  days,  would  add  noth- 
ing to  the  deep  s^tnse  we  tVfl  at  our 
loss,  or  fix  more  indcLblv  in  our 
minds,  thf*  recollections  of  iiis  servi- 
ces ;  but  as  no  accident  nor  length  of 
time,  can  ever  ellbiX',  or  blot  oiit  his 
name  from  the  pages  of  his  country's 
history,  or  lessen  the  weight  of  his 
character,  we  deem  it  must  nuin  and 
proper,  while  in  sessiun  for  (he  first 
time  a(%er  his  death,  to  li.ave  on  our 
recurds  a  brief  memorial  of  st)  great 
and  gojd  a  man  as  our  late  High 
Priest,  and  also  to  tell  the  world  how 
sincerely  we  loved  him,  and  to  give 
«ur  suecessors,  or  those  who  liiay 
■se-arcli  our  archives,  hereafter,  to  un- 
di  rsinnd  what  manner  of  man  trc 
thought  him ;  tw,  who  liviMl  in  his 
day,  and  wore  guidi^l  by  his  councils. 
'•  For  in  him  were  united,  exaltini 
cenius,  profound  acquirements,  a  hap- 
py i:iet  in  business,  with  great  pa- 
tience and  unwoapied  industry.  In 
(h;  morning  of  hfe  ho  took  up  the 
noblu  deter..'«lnatiou  to  l)e  great,  and 
to  make  njftfalntsn  the  basis  of  that 
givainess. 

"  He  came  to  the  duties  of  a  freeman 
when  our  Republic,  exhausted  with 
the  slnig  jles  for  independence,  was 
attcnripting  to  fix  our  institutions  upon 
the  rightR  of  man,  anil  the  principles 
of  eternal  justii^e,  but  there  was  often 
tpcn  a  timid  hand  and  vacillating 
policy.  In  the  conflict  of  hom-st 
<n)iiiions  ho  boldly  took  his  part,  and 
if  his  tf.a\  at  limes  'ixcit«"d  tlit!  fears 
of  his  foll«)wer.^  his  patriotism  won 
the  hearts  of  his  opponents. 

"Till*  i^orlals  of  kuowledire  wj.re 
dien  just  opening  anew,  in  tins  coun- 
VoL.  III.  vJti 


try,  with  the  brightest  promises,  and 
he  was  charini>d  with  all  her  paths. 
With  the  grasp  of  gr-iiius  he  held  tlie 
lamp  of  soienee  tlirbiit^h  the  warnler- 
ings  of  literature,  and  the  mnz(.s  ol 
i)olili''<i ;  nnd  mural,  political  and 
literary  iiistitutiuusieoeivi.d  advanta- 
ges from  his  intellLctunI  light  :  nur 
was  he  content  tu  rest  hero,  lor  he 
saw  at  a  glance  that  Onini])i)lencc 
when  he  stamped  the  fealnrei^  and 
marked  the  physioi^niMuy  of  the 
earth,  gave  intunatiuns  to  man  tli:i: 
he  nught  ehani»(;  ami  improve  tin-ae 
features  for  his  benefit :— Ills  mind 
no  sooner  conceived  than  his  suul 
was  fired  with  the  project,  whieh  ho 
carried  intu  effect ;  it  was  no  narrow 
plan,  no  pitiful  experiment,  governed 
by  village  etronoiny,  ur  district  poli- 
ties :  the  design  was  worthy  of  a 
master  mind,  and  the  ex>'^.ution  of 
an  lureulean  arm ;  the  seas  of  the 
wilderness  were  uniti-d  with  the 
.Atlantic  Ocean.  He  .«aw  the  labor 
finished,  ami  heanl  ihi.-  roicc  of  the 
people  pronmincc  it  to  be  I'wxl.  In 
the  midst  of  these  arduous  labors  he 
did  not  forL'et  how  much  human  hap- 
piness depends  upon  well  n^cndattti 
alFeetions,  and  i»ermanent  charities, 
and  he  entered  tne  pale  of  our  (iriler, 
and  assumerl  the  duties  of  nuister, 
almoner,  and  Priest ;  to  teaeh  the 
ignorant  and  to  check  th<>  wandering; 
to  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked, 
and  to  implore  blessings  upon  all 
mankind. 

"He  was  morally,  ju?  well  as  physi- 
cally, brave — and  in  the  generosity 
of  his  nature  pitied  that  miserable 
fltK'k,  who  in  the  mild  and  peaceful 
day,  turned  their  plumage  to  the  sun 
for  brilliant  reflections  to  attract  no- 
tice and  gain  admiration  from  the 
world ;  but  who  were  not  to  be  fonnrl 
when  the  elements  were  lroul>le<l: 
He  |K)ised  his  eagle- wing  in  the  whirl- 
wind, and  fearlessly  l>reasted  the 
peltinga  of  the  storni. 

"  His  enemies  reviewmg  his  life,  are 
silent  when  they  cast  up  the  amount 
of  his  virtues,  and  his  friends  love 
him  the  more  when  they  recount  the 
deeds  he  lias  done:  malice  never 
charired  him  with  avarice,  nor  did 
slander  ever  whisper  that  he  could  be 
corrupted  hy  gold  :  if  sometitnes  dis- 
appuinted  ambition  in  a  paroxysm, 
at  th'>  1  )ss  uf  ofl'iee,  allegf^l  that  ho 
was  partial,  in  a  ealmcr  moment,  she 
was  forced  tu  confess,  il\al  Vv\%  «\ot% 


aueiucan  atOQaApmr. 


Ifin  be  wu  human  nod  oouU  n< 
boB  Irom  thcDi,)  cprung  itoid  iJ 
nguUr  pulMLion  ol''- 


b  gone,  Ihkl  iha  onlf  haneM  ba  ei 
gaUieied  m  w»a  (lorr )  aod  atl  mual 
Bckimwiwljce,   tuat  ihs  only  eiute 
that  be  left  lar  bis  oipliaD  chUdreD  ia 


iho  idinponil  weliara  of  hia  fallow 
nii'ii,  lor  he  knew  ibii  the  eiccHaoejr 
of  all  ImuwLilgi!  couaiil*  ia  divine 
trutb,  BDil  be  was  uiir,<iiuiliOK  in  tu> 
tSaria  lo  disBeniiiiale  lbs  ucmi 
WTiuuKa,  belisTins  ibai  m  them  ace 
tbn  dricIm  of  Gad,  and  the  pnimiaea 
of  eveilealing  hfe. 

"Uiaaleaib  has  been  daplurad  *• 
IhBlofonewbodiedtuouin'lf ; — bulif 
the  prDmineDI  deeds  of  man  are  ao 
mnny  mile-atonea  on  the  journey  of 
lileiAitcouraecenambBVi' twenaOon 
who  lins  sol  up  so  many 
as  be  iravcilcil  unward 

iequ]red  llic  auil'iiiiinif  : 
belpUig  linnd. 

"  Such  WHS  our  companion  and 
broEher  Ihu  lalu  ehief  othcer  of  tUia 
Ouneriil  Gnind  Ch^iler.  The  |iiide 
of  ihosd  who  lived  and  acted  wiih 
bim,  nnd  an  eininple  for  those  who 
may  herenftur  srisc  lo  lake  a  dtsiin- 
guislied  purl  in  the  welfare  of  our 
country. 

"  Let  leardGd  biographers  write  his 
bfe;  lei  talented  arlieta  chisel  hii 
monument,  and  mould  biabusi  for  an 
»lmlnng  people,  while  we  must  con- 


ODod  man^an^t 
MfOlai  W  hitfl 

dMaibofB 

•ifii,  aiHl  lot 

dedaration  a 


\tag,  or  Iho 


ikiiha 


i;  consolation  lor  ua  i 


fuiiil  one  induiid,  of  his  imiijfa  in  our 

"  CommUltt.— Samuel  1~  Knapp, 
Jasaph  K.  Stapletoii,  Jonathan  Nye, 
Joel  Cleppi  Daniel  L.  Qibbina. 

"  Whieb  wsarcail,  BcGepted,Bnd  the 
General  Grand  IJecrctary  direct   '  " 
present  n  eopy  thereof  to  Ihe  « 
ef  the  deceased." 

Georoc  Clvmhb  wm  born  in 
tadelpbta,  in  1719.     HowaseariyleA 
•a  orphan.    He  waa   educatea  by 


duiaf«ordiM«(ihMda|t.   lb 

aufload  bTik*  Miirilr  •<•**» 
"  wa*  dM>  ■!  iiaimt  imm  b 
Dibs  cf  Ik*  kcUMon  if  WW 
I  auM.  H*  dU  an  dH  W  « 
inarr,  1{U3,  m  OmmiwBXf'^tmm 
IT  of  hii  am.  Ha  waa  •  ■«•< 
Dmonwealtfi  man,  aotiireud  «•• 
u  in  all  he  did. 


most  Bulted  gt 


and  at  hi|b  ae- 
, iheg^tiMeirf    ' 

lis  I'ountry  lea  hi*oiaitiBa|-i*  (bi    ' 

luse   of  lilerotnro   Mad  MiaWML—    ' 

doubt  that  to  waa*    '■ 


the  mctbod  of  atenotrpa  atalnc. 

We  have  taken  a  aketch  of  liw  char  j 

sct-T  from  ihst  truly  valuable  wort  : 

•"riu  Amwiain  AUdUai  amd  PU-  [ 

lotopllical  RcgiMUr."  | 

This  iroly  eminent  and   worthy  ' 

cbsrscter,  who  united  in  himaalf  tht  , 

several  qualiliea  we  are  acrMWiMd  I 

tonduiireinthe|diyaet«o,B«Ul^i(^  ] 

and  philosDpber,  waa  tbe  mmol  the  i 


Alexander. CotduD,  of  Ooaact  ' 
in  Scotland,  and  waa  bota  OB  ■)»  I 
ITlh  day  of  Ctbruiuy,  I68B.  Afic  | 
he  had  laid  Ihn  foundatioDof  aUba^ 
educaijon  under  the  imintdiata  m-  ■ 
spoction  of  bis  lalber,  be  weal  to  ihi  , 
univernty  of  Edinbuqih  wbaN  ■■  - 
ITU5  ho  compiled  U*  oovna  of  Mt-  j 
leffzu  BiudieB.  H«  now  deniudhit 
attention  to  medieiiiB  aod  nMlbaiM-  ' 

being  lUured  by  the  (« 
Pena'a  colonjr,  be  came  vm  w  ■—  . 
country  about  two  *««ra  after.  Ht 
pmciiseil  phnic  witD  no  nnal  awn 
of  r-THiiation  till  ITIS,  wbea  hi  ir  i 
turned  lo  Englaod.  Whila  is  Loo- 
don,  be  wn  inlitMhiCBd  to  ^>' ' 
eminent   [hikaopbM   Dr.   Mam*' 
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vho  formed  so  favorable  an 
f  a  paper  on  Animal  Secre- 
tea  by  Dr.  Golden  in  early 
ke  read  it  before  the  Royal 
:he  notice  of  which  it  greatly 
.  At  this  time  he  formed  an 
mce  with  some  of  the  most 
ihed  hierary  and  scientific 
"S,  with  whom  he  ever  after 
ed  a  remilar  correspondence. 
mdoQ  lie  went  to  Scotland 
ieJ  a  young  lady  of  a  respec- 
itch  family  bv  the  name  of 
with  whom  he  returned  to 
in  1716. 

I  he  settled  in  the  city  of 
"k;  but  soon  after,  relin- 
he  practice  of  physic,  and 
t  public  character:  ho  held 
sion  the  office  of  surveyor- 
>f  the  province,  master  in 
,  member  of  the  council, 
inant-governor.  Previously 
M*ptance  of  this  last  station, 
led  a  patent  for  a  tract  of 
ignated  by  the  name  of 
im,  near  Xewburgh,  in  this 
which  place  he  retired  with 
f  about  the  year  1755,  where 
.  a  great  part  of  bis  life. 
^)pcars  to  have  been  occu- 
out  interruption  in  the  pur- 
knowlcdge,  particularly  in 
and  mathematical  studies, 
me  time  that  he  continued 
tpondence  with  learned  men 
;  and  America. 
,  ho  was  appointed  lieuten- 
•nor  of  New- York,  which 
on  he  held  until  the  time  of 
se,  itie  administration  of  the 
mt  repeatedly  fallin<r  on 
le  deatn  or  absence  of  seve- 
nors  in  chief.  His  political 
was  rendered  very  conspi- 
the  firmness  of  his  conduct 
3  violent  commotions  which 
the  revolution.  His  admin- 
is  also  memorable  among 
ngs  for  several  chapters  of 
tion  for  useful  and  benevo- 
losRS.    After  the  return  of 

•  TVyon,  in  1775,  he  was  re- 
m  the  cares  ot  government 
retired  to  a  seat  on  Lon^ 

vhere  a  recollection  of  his 
tudics  and  a  few  select 
tver  welcomed  by  a  social 
citable  diapoaiion,  chaered 
s  la«  days.    He  diod  in  the 

•  of  his  nge,  on  the  mcmora- 
of  September,  177d,  a  few 


hours  before  the  cit^r  of  New- York 
was  in  flames,  retaining  his  aensea 
to  the  last,  and  expiring  without  a 
groan. 

Dr.  Golden  begair  at  an  early  peri- 
od of  his  life^  to  pat  great  attention 
to  the  vegetable  proouctions  of  Ame- 
rica, in  which  delightful  study  hia 
dauffhtsr  afterwards  became  distin- 
guished, and  in  honor  of  whom 
Linnsus  named  a  plant  of  the  tetran- 
drous  class,  CoUUnia.  This  plant 
Miss  Golden  had  first  described.  He 
was  attentive  to  the  physical  consti- 
tution of  the  country,  and  left  a  long 
course  of  diurnal  observations  on  the 
thermometer,  barometer  and  winds 
He  also  wrote  a  history  of  the  preva- 
lent diseases  of  the  climate,  and  if  he 
was  not  the  first  to  recommend  the 
cooling  regimen  in  the  cure  of  fevers, 
he  was  certainly  one  Of  its  earliest 
and  warmest  advocates,  and  opposed 
with  great  earnestness,  the  then 
prevalent  mode  of  treatmenfin  the 
small-pox. 

In  the  years  1741—2,  a  fever  which 
occosioned  great  mortality,  prevail- 
ed in  the  city  of  New- York  and 
created  much  alarm.  He  commu- 
nicated his  thoughts  to  the  public 
on  the  most  probabl*  method  of 
curing  the  calamity,  in  a  small  trea- 
tise on  the  occasion,  in  which  he 
enlarged  on  the  prrnicious  eflfects  of 
marshy  exhalations,  moist  air,  damp 
cellars,  filthy  stores,  and  dirty  streets : 
showed  how  much  these  nuisances 
prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the  city 
and  pointed  out  the  remedies.  The 
corporation  of  the  city  presented  him 
their  thanks,  and  established  a  plan 
for  draining  and  clearing[  out  the  city, 
wliich  was  attended  with  the  most 
salatary  efibcts.  Ho.  published  a 
treatise  "On  the  Gure  of  Cancer." 
Another  essay  of  his  "  On  the  Virtues 
of  the  Great  Water  Dock,"  introduced 
hiin  to  an  acqunintanco  with  I^n- 
noeiis.  In  1753,  he  published  some 
observations  on  an  <»idemi';al  sore- ' 
throat,  which  appeared  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1735,  and  had  spread  over  a 
great  part  of  North  America.  These 
observations  are  to  be  found  in  Gary's 
American  Museum. 

When  he  bi-camc  acquainted  with 
Linnieu3'  svstem  of  botany  he  applied 
himself  with  n(  w  dulipht  to  that 
study.  His  dwcnplions  of  between 
three  and  four  hundred  American 
plants,  were  printed  in  the  Acta  Up- 
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ml  cnaia.  Re  publ  s    d  he    H  a  i 
of  ihe  F  ve  IniTin   \b  ons.      r 
vnla.  l!mo     But  :!  £>  <i  bj        tb 
dre  V  Dr  Coldcn  a    □  e  t  m    n 
1  fc    fro  n  evirrv  u  her  purs 
what  he  fim  puWiah'd  un    t 
of  "Phe  CnusE  of  Orav  lati 
twummurhenlareed,  WKsr  [lu 
hy  Dodil  >     n  I  B1,    n  t    ^14 
oni  ilai  Thu  Prnie  pies  at  \  tu> 
Hnlirr  dbc 
This  book    oBi  h  m  many  y  srs 


n  mathp- 


Tbough  hia  p 
lh«  year  lIHt,  wn 
ed   from   pf Ij 
inntti!r3,yatti 

Sunctuiuity  h  a 
ence,  piut  nilii 
OpHBl    Orenov  U6  of  I    v\  n    Drs 
P  rlprfiddandWhrtUart.dnbiir){h 
Dr  FolhirgillonlMr  Coll    son  F 
a.  S  of  Lonion      Tee  wTa  alio 

mm  cat  and  awronoi  ,. .. 

between  him  and  ibeEirlof  Mncrlee- 
HvIiL  With  moBl  of  the  efiiinetil 
man  of  our  awn  niunir];  lip  hold  an 
alrftOMi  uiiinlemiiiied  e^tolnry  cor- 
reapEindeiLce.  Among  them  we  mny 
mention  the  oamM  of  Dr.  Gtinlin, 
Mr.  J.  Bartram,  Dr.  Doiigiaes,  Dr. 
John  Bard,  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  Jamia 
Alcinnder,  Baa.  and  Dr.  Frnnhlin. 
With  Dr.  Pmnklin  in  pnrtieulnr  he 

respondcBl,  and  they  rrgulirly  cant- 
mimiealed  to  cnt^h  othsr  (heir  phWi- 
BOphienI  and  phyBoal  di»i-overies, 
BflpMially  on  eleclridly.  In  ihuir 
lellera  are  lo  be  obsorved  the  &m 
dawnings  "f  many  of  ihoaa  (fiiim- 
verjea  which  Dr.  Fmnklin  has  com- 
municmed  to  the  world  and  vrhlehto 
idbenpfirfami"- 


U 


id  ou^meittBij  cony  of 

plea  of  £:iion  m  Hatiic. 
]     aise  un  Elecinoiy  &&    Bt- 
1  thtae  there  b  aereatnioiu  id    ' 
orraap.  ndence  on  idbHiciJ  philcMo-    I 
p  uobI  and  bterary  subjetu     A  oar     i 
rfHpondeuce    witl     ur      Benjatmn 
PranklJn  fro  n  the  «ear>  1740  10  1^ 
— w  th  Lmoaua  Iro  n  17«  to  IWl- 
Wth  (JranoTnui  from  IT4S  U  1755—    l 
with  Dr,  Onrden,  of  Soinh-Caralina, 
from  1749   to   1768— ffiih   Dr.   W. 
Doiiplass,  of  Boston,  from  IT20  to 

' -  "'X, 


Whyl 


Dr.  Ptonklin  gives  ai 

Bophical  Suciely,  in 
ttona  that  Or.  Colde 

wh 

the  idea  and  plan  of  that  insiiluUun. 
The  tLiimenius  mBniiflcripI  pep^rn 
left  by  Dr.  Coiiien  at  the  Lme  of  liie 
death,  and  whi' h  for  many  ypDra 
wars  Buppowd  to  havebepn  lost,  hove 
been  lainly  found,  and  are  now  in 
the  poisstsion  of  hia  grandson,  Cad- 
wallader  D.  Golden,  E«i|.  .tiuimey 
0Dnsral  for  ili(?  southern  dislriel  of 
this  state.  They  are  chiofly  on  histo- 
rictj  and  philusophical  Kabjecls,  ant) 
many  of  them  are  of  the  greatest 


„  from  175S  to  1703: 

John  Baid  ftom  1T1T  In  )7H 
on   the   smaU-pox—con-enoailam^ 

with  J.  Air  tandcr,  of  New-York,  on 
Iho  King'a  CDuncil,  from  1T4T  W 
l7ii4-wiTh  Mr.  CoUinson.  of  Lod<]oii,' 
from  [740  ID  mS-with  iha  Earl  rf 
MBCclcafidd.  Inadditlon  loalltheae. 
ihcre  Hif  the  mamiscrint  copiw  U 
the  wotUb  he  htt  published,  and  in- 
numerahlp  leliera  to  and  from  rerj 
celchrnt.d  pci*)n»  of  Europa  la  web 
as  in  .\(iwioiu  These  carry  hi*  oor- 
n-'pondeiiCL'  back  as  fai  ns  th*  ysar 
17111.  nnilliHni:  ii  down,  altiJoat  unin- 
I;...:'  I'    '  II  the  Iimi^ofhistltatt 

'  iifTnlni,  which  must  bt 
i.niiTienU  of  plimaTT 

i]iin  nuni.'roLij  facls  whidi  Attn 
liglil  on  the  lujtorr  at  [hia  aula. 
Dr.   ColdMi   wai  unquestionably  • 


ing,  of  Buperi( 
indrfg  liable  i 


_  _  cuuntrriuan,  Bai- 

jamm  Franklin. 

We  are  happy  to  aniMunr«  llut 
CadwaUn.lcf  I),  fcoldon,  tUq.  iiamA 
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L-rc  !ou^,  to  utVcr  lu  tin.'  puirlic  u  bii)- 
l^ruplut.'al  ivc«.'ount  ui'  hi.s  vciu-ruhlH 
^laiiJlutliur,  lo^eilicr  wttii  u  sdirtian 
ol  lilt  iii()si  iiii{><>riiiur.  oi  liis  writings. 
SuL-li  a  worK.  cannut  fail  Id  iiicvl  wilii 
a  iuMrty  rui'i-piiou  troiu  tliv  Aiiurioaii 
{iiii3plc,  aii<i  to  uiFoi'd  anoihrr  and 
durable  nionuiiient  of  llu;  takiits, 
iiiiiu:?iry,  uiid  vaiioud  acijuir(.-ini.-iit.s 
of  llii-i  cuJcliraiL-d  i)liyi)ii:iua  niiil  plii- 
losopljcr.  It  IS  pri>|K.T,  howivi  r,  to 
iuid,  liiut  through  ihu  kindiK-ris  and 
liheraiity  oi'  Mr.  CoKkii,  tht;  editors 
nn*  ]i!il  in  the  j>o.s8t-.s.«ion  oi'  many 
lii^hly  inttTcaliiii^  articles  for  puhh- 
caiion,  wrilttii  by  Dr.  Ct)hlt«n,  and 
that  !Ui-y  Will  \>v  jrivt>n  to  inc public 
thro'igh  the-  nii.diuni  of  thu  lU-i{i:<tir. 

Tliost:  who  aru  desirous  of  obiam- 
inif  farilK-rpartiuulurs  rdativi.-  ro  this 
disStiajuishud  character  will  consult 
the  Auicrii-au  Museum,  vol.  '.li.  the 
Amcn-MU  4'diiion  of  Dr.  lli-es's  f'y- 
rbtp.dia.  Ilardir's  nio<;raphi(-ul  Dic- 
tionary, the  Port  Kolio,  new  ^-rics, 
vol.  .id.  I>r.  3Iilbr»  learned  Kelro- 
pptri  of  the  Htli  century,  and  the 
li.xcellent  \ew  Bioy:raj)hical  Diction- 
ary of  Wilham  .\ilen,  lately  pub- 
hslitd. 

Kvery  lliinc  that  relates  to  the  art  of 
printini^  is  a  maiti-r  of  deep  interest 
lo  U3  ol  the  prca  at  day.  We  have 
had  the  honor  of  inventing  improve- 
ni-.aits  ill  pret(s<  s,  and  of  f^really  fa- 
ciriUtntir  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
Whur  has  biHiu  done  should  be  knt>wn, 
and  who  did  it  ascertained.  Dr.  Col- 
deii  h:id  turue<l  his  attention  to  this 
important  subject. 

*-Tho  Art  of  Printing,"  says  the 
EnoycJopi;dia  Americanai,  "in  regard 
to  ilio  procesises  used,  is  divided  into 
xylojLO-uphic;  typographic,  and  stereo- 
graphic  In  xylogrnphic  prill tin^r,  the 
writing  is  carved  on  wooden  tables; 
thoy  are  then  covered  with  ink,  the 
p<ip4jr  id  put  upon  them,  and  an  im- 
pnrasion  is  taken.  This  is  the  oldest 
mode  of  printing,  and  is  still  in  use 
iji  China,  Japan,  and  Thibet.  TyjJo- 
graphic  printing  is  that  in  which  siii- 
gle  icUers  or  types  are  uscjI,  which 
are  properly  arranp»^,  and  then  the 
work  is  printed.  For  a  short  time 
carved  letters  were  in  use ;  but  cast 
letters  were  soon  introduced,  and  are 
•till  uswl.  In  stereopraphic  printing, 
pagt-8  loniposkid  of  many  tyjjea  an- 
Iranaformed,  by  casiiiiu,  m to  plates, 
or  tables,  from  which  copies  are 
printed.    A  mould  of  olaster  is  taken 


I  from  a  page  of  types,  and  from  tins 
!  the  stereotype  plates  are  obtained  by 
(Misting.  The  Chinese,  e>en  m  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Wu-VVang,  who 
liverl  about  IIUO  IS.  C,  are  said  to 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  xylo- 
graphic  printing;  but  the  Japanese 
assume  the  merit  of  the  invention. 
Ill  Thibet,  also,  according  to  the  ac- 
counts of  various  travellers,  this  art 
him  been  exercised  from  tune  imme- 
moriaL  Although  it  had  bL<:n  the 
custom,  for  thousands  of  y^ars  to 
make  im])ri  ssions  with  seals  on  wax, 
which  niiifht  ha\e  easily  led  to  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  nriniing,  Gut- 
letiburg  first  made  this  discovery 
about  three  centuries  and  a  half  ago; 
for  it  may  justly  be  questioned 
whether  the  Europeans  huti  then  any 
i  kni)wledge  of  the  art  of  printing 
I  among  the  Cliinese.  Although  it  is 
not  to  be  denied,  that  before  the*  time 
of  Gutlenbnrg,  and  even  in  14*23,  the 
art  of  cutting  images  on  wood  with 
!  a  few  liue.s  ol'  text,  was  well  known. 
Three  cities  contend  for  the  honor 
of  the  invention  of  typographical 
priutinii— Harlem,  Strasburg,  and 
Ment'A." 

"vl/i  oritrinal  pajxr  of  the  lafe 
j  Lieut,  dor.  Coldcn^vn.  a  nfw  mdhod 
of  PrhitiiiiZi  dUcorcrtd  hv  him;  tu- 
i^ithi'.r  icitk  un  ori<^inal  Utter  from 
the  late.  Dr.  Frankljn^  on  tin  6ame 
subject;  and  Hum e  account  of  Stereo- 
fyt'^ni',  as  nuic  practised  in  Europe. 
i^c,  by  the  Kditora  of  the  licin^tcr. 

"  NEW  METHOD  OF  PRINTING." 

"  .-Vs  the  art  of  printing  has,  with- 
out question,  bwn  of  very  great  use 
in  advancing  U-aruing  and  knowledge, 
the  abuse  of  it,  as  of  all  other  good 
thinps,  has  Ukewisi;  produced  many 
inconveniences.  The  number  of 
books  printed  on  the  same  subject, 
most  o(  which  are  nothing  but  un- 
skilful and  erroneous  copies  of  good 
works,  written  only  for  ostentation 
of  If arning,  or  for  sonlid  profit,  ren- 
ders the  path  to  knowledge  v«;ry  in- 
tricate and  tedious.  The  reader,  who 
has  no  guide,  and  the  greatest  num- 
h«;r  ha^-e  none,  is  lost  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  nunil>rrless  l>ooks.  He  is 
most  commonly  led  ustrav  by  the 
glarinp  appearances  of  title  pagi*, 
and  other  artifices  of  the  mystery  of 
bookselling. 

"It  is  likewise  a  common  com- 
plaint, that  a  poor  author  iwtkWvA 
nothing  near  ihepToftxiViiLViVvcVivwV.- 
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■fllcrdoe*  oT  hi*  Ubor;  ind  pmba- 
bly,  ihe  more  pains  ibs  auihor  hu 
litki?ii,  the  more  diScull  theperforni- 
anm,  snd  Uie  morn  maBlerly  it  n 
donf^,  Iht  leal  protil  to  himi  lor  the 
good  books,  like  jcwijla,  neiei  loose 

fewer  purchaKrs  thnn  Bristol  slonea, 
and  the  rale  of  Ihcm  is  slow. 

"  Aa  the  lusening  or  reroovin^  at 
Ktmti  of  itiifse  inca[iveniEinr(.s, 
he  of  111 " 

following  Mlerapl  (or  ihi..  .  _.,.  ., 
by  proposing  a  new  mtl/ujd  y  print- 

"  Lei  Ihare  be  miijc  of  aomp  bud 
metal,  tuch  as  copper  or  bmw,  a 
number  of  lypes,  or  rnLh^r  maliicea, 
on  the  fui'e  of  rauh  of  which,  oiie 
leiier  of  ibe  nlphnbet  ii  U  be  im- 
printed mcrcute,  bf  a  Btnni;>,ar  nieh 
otb^  iii4ttbod  bf  which  tile  oiatriceo 
for  (bunding  of  lypca  are  comiooLiI)' 
made.  They  tnini  be  all  of  die 
fame  dtmiinBiOn,  as  to  breadrb  and 
thic-knwis,    wiih  IhnI  of  ijpr%   but 


Iween    Ihoin   whin    ^  ■  i        ■ 

must  llkewinc  be  u  ^u..  .     :  ,, 

pose  Bi  least  one  pngo  in  oriavn,  of 

Sn  asst  ill  a  mould,  or  plate  of  copper, 

y  he  divided  pxnctly  into  squares, 

ir  diarseler  be  alamp- 


"  As  10  the  arl  of  casting  the  plalp    ' 
&etfn;(,   fouadprs  and  i»po  innkin 
musi  tie  consulted  i  for  dii'  eMofoo- 
tioa  of  Ihe  ikIbI,  and  fur  tbi>  rlui  la 
running  II  drao  and  clear,  «o  thai 
no  vncuiiics  he  Wi .-  for  which  par    , 
pOBc,  I  am  tnid,  lhs(  the  fiuuul.  b*    | 
which  the  Dwlled  metal  is  pnumt  ilk 
bang  made  targe,  and  die  lilling  il 
with  the  melted  melol  after  ibc  mould    I 
ia  fidi,  is  of  iwe  to  mahe  ih*  t*tl<»    i 
ovefV  where  full  and  nunp'ole.     FoT, 
by  Iho  WiM^il  of  the  metal  in  the 
Itinncl,  rhe  liif  lid  meial  In  the  moalil 
is  pressed  info  everr  crevice.      "*" 
funncl'a  exlcndiiu  the  whatn  hm 
of  one  of  the  Btdw,  givea,  liken 
free  veni  10  the  air-  , 

"Or,  niters  page  abal!  he  eompoaed 
W  before  mentioned,  aiid  Ihi  lypM 
and  inntriiKB  well  secured  in  a  fnmi  | 
upon  a  attong  plate,  iltej  ma*,  b 
acibw,  bs  preasat  upon  a  nievi  «■  i 
mcW  lead,  and  thereby  i  plair  ol 
lead  be  procuml,  reprccenling  u  Ifie 
former  a  puie  eoinpowil  of  types  fee 
prinring-    Which  oi  tbc  roellioda  ar 


-   [he  pa^    shall  be   i 


Ji^pcrsed  in 


lypep, 

'•Vi 


'.   fiMnlg  Ibr  prinlinf; 


'' When  BsufBcienl  number  of  each 
'etter  and  chnrseter  ia  obtained,  Ibay 

ilim  lypca  arK,  when  cornposn)  for 
iiriiiiiiisi,    only    ihii  Ihey  muat  all 
I  iliruc^y  as  they  ore  read,  and 


iBlIwy 


liruc^y  aa  they 
will  iqipcnrBni. 


.rwarda  on  [he 


"ThjcompMure<>fonop(tg'i,  bAct 
1 1s  i-Br..''Ully  com>L'l.?l,i9  to  he  pT»c-:^l 
in  I  ca«o  Or  moul  1,  fiilB.1  to  ii,  of  the 
la  i;;il>  'iiid  hrMtdih  of  ihe  pn^,  nnd 
of  such  lieplb  ag  to  red  a  plnle  n 
quarter  of  an  imih  ihj'ck,  which  will 
^fetlly  repreacnl  a  page  coinpo»ed 
in  Ibe  comiubn  mnnnCE  ttnr  >itn&a^ 


.0  ih^r  proper  bones.  | 
for  m  many  other 
fButf  as  types  in  common  pnntinq  da 
"  VVlien  a  number  of  pa^rv,  wiA- 
cienl  for  Bahn-i.iirc  ihua  node,  ihsy 
may  he  caniedlo  any  printing  prn*  , 
unil  such  B  number  of  aheetrRsahaB 
be  [Ii3uehl  proper  be  cnat  »(t|  ind 
then  be  laid  by  till  more  mpua  he   i 

"Icl.oomnnoclBvopagB.bee«ii«*   ' 
if  tbc  pa^e  title  and  page  nurtiber  h> 
len  mil,  na  likewise  the  ditwtions  and 
sienalures  at  the  fool  of  the  pof^  by 
joining  two  pages  P^elher,  it  otiyw   i 
made  a  quarto,  or  bj  joiojng  four.  •    , 
folia.  Thu»wrer»te*(ionsiiiopHKii    I 
qiiario,   and  folio,  may  si  anoe  b« 
iiiaHe,  to  suit  clary  buyei's  humor. 

"flip  pije  lill(iB,ninnb<^,  and bot  \\ 
lom  flitfiiftiurc!!  may  be  emi  in 
iihiuIiIb  iiiwrt,  ami  jdned,  aa  r 

"TliB  most  couvi'nicnl  kl 
niin  is  ihni  of  amnll  pnper.  ao  si  I» 
liirilup,  and  to  leive  vny  littler" 
eintthBUby  ahRug  ihepagnt 
or  iBarginal  notca,  or  noliw  »l 
bottom,  nB  edat  in  fro mes»Mrar«t«r. 
I'le  Inrga  pupor  i>ui<  be  luliieinitli 
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"I  believe  tiiat  th.s  in^thoil  of 
printing,  ovt-ry  thing  conBi(Ji.'rv.tl,  will 
I-  not  b.*  inure  rhnrgt^nblo  (lian  the 
I  common  method.  A  tliousand,  or 
some  thousamls  s.)niotiiui>B,  ofcopii  s, 
aro  r:ist  otr  at  once  in  the  couiiiion 
int'thod,  and  the  paptT  and  prt8s- 
in:in's  labor  of  whnt  is  not  i^oiMJily 
luAd  may.  or  must  lie  dead  for  some 
y«Tire,  whoroa,-  in  tiiia  method,  no 
ni'iH'  n'»j'd  bo  vixa^  -tfT  at  a  time  than 
ni:iv  well  Ik' snppwS.'jJ  to  sell  speedily.  , 
I.  i  b.*  not  iu:st;iken,  tlu-  mrtal  ne- 
rt^^Arv  C.jT  ono  sh  "it  will  not  exceed 
th-!  v.ifiie  of  four  hundred  .^ihcetH  of 
papiT  and  in  ihr*  eommon  method 
»  -wral  hundnd  sheets  lie  usobss  for, 
HO  ik'iiin> !«,  many  years.  If  the 
bojlc  rt'iould  n^it  answer,  ihore  is 
a  LT.^  It  I'jss  ill  ih  ■  pap.T,  whereas  the 
ni  r  d  us  il  in  this  method  retains  its 
iniii'j.-i'*  vnhi'. 

'I  .•*liail  insianr*.' some  of  th  *  ad- 
varila/.'sin  lljismi-thoJ  which  indiief 
m  *  10  c-jininimicute  my  thou(;ht8  to 
otlirr*'. 

"1.  An  author  by  this  ni'ans  ran 
8?»enre  thr;  property  of  his  own  la- 
bor. 

"  '?.  A  eorriit  eilition  is  at  all  times 
Bcr'ur  -d.  and  th-r-'ior.!  may  be  iiSfMul 
intli.'fli.v'es,  tri^onometrieal  tabb'.s, 

w'lk  arid  iij:noTant  attempt 

;  ;i ;    swbjeet    will     be   dis- 

,   i'lr  as  a  n  "w  editi;>n  of  a 

li  / )!;  is  '^ontimnlly  3».'eured, 

wit!ii»:il  ;jriyn»'-.vexp;iis:',  books 'Hers 

will  not  readily  Inzard  the  jiublish-  I 
]'    in^  of  bo')ks  oi  the  same  nature. 
I  ''4.  Hut  what  I  ehi'.fly  value  this 

j  ni.;thod  of  firiniinij  for,  is,  from  th.? 
!  advantaifes  it  uives  an  author  in  ina- 
;  kinff  his  work  p  rf<eT,  and  in  freeing 
!  it  from  mi'itakes ;  for,  by  printing  on 
i  a  few  copies  of  any  shevt,  und  send- 
'  inpr  them  aiiioni;  his  friends,  and  by 
':  B'.ifTirin'j  th^MU  to  fall  into  the  hands 
!  of  n  maIi-voli:nt  eriti<;.  he  may  have 
I'  an  opportunity  of  corrietinL:  his  mis- 
i  takes,  b'^foT''  ihry  npp:  ar  to  ihr 
'  world.  By  iho  saMPJ  mean:*  he  may 
I  make  hi«  work  more  romplrt:*  tlian 
I  ollKTwis.;  h:*  eoutd.  by  the  as<[stan -e 
1  which  his  frien  Is  mrty  irlve  him  in 
I  eev.'ral  p-irts  of  it.  It  is  for  thcsr* 
*  ren9r»:»3  chii-fly,  t'.iat  \  projjose  tihr 
;'  platen  not  to  exi-e.d  an  oetavo  paj;-.*, 
|i   anil   to  liAVi.'   no  .siiinaturs;  for  in 

case  of  a  mistake,   th**  Inss  of  on.' 
,    paic    irtay    corr.ct    the    error,    and 

where  improv'emL:nts  or  iidditioiis  are 


"3.    V 

on  t!;  • 
count.' 
valu-i!>l 


necessary,  as  manv  pages  may  be 
iniermixea  as  shall  be  necessary, 
without  any  inconvenience,  and  small 
explications  may  be  made  by  the 
maririnal  notes. 

"  Lastly.  The  £rrcatcst  advantage 
I  conceive  will  be  in  the  learned 
sciences ;  for  they  often  renuiro  a  long 
time  to  bring  these  to  pcrh^ction,  and 
require  the  assistance  of  others  in 
many  particulars.  Many  a  valuable 
pii'ce  has  been  lost  to  the  world  by 
the  author  dying  before  he  could 
briniT  his  work  to  the  perfection  he 
ilesigned.  Now,  by  the  as-sstancc 
which  he  mav  have  by  this  m:  thod 
from  others,  this  time  may  be  niucii 
shortened,  and  the  proirri'ss  he  has 
made  may  be  preserved  for  others  to 
eontinu"  in  case  of  his  death.  An 
author  may  publifih  his  work  in  parts, 
and  shall  continue,  in  many  cases, 
to  complete  and  make  them  nuire 
p.rfeel,  without  any  loss  of  what 
was  done  before.  iW  this  method 
likewise,  a  man  of  learning,  wlnii 
poor,  may  leave*  some  part  of  his 
estate  in  his  own  way  for  a  child,  as 
me<  haniesoft<  n  do  for  theirs. 

'■  VVlieiher  the  meiliod  |  propose 
will  answer  the  end  designed,  or 
whether  it  be  practicable,  1  cannot 
with  suflicivUt  assurance  say;  be- 
cause we  have  no  artists  in  iliis 
country  who  can  make  the  exju'ri- 
ment,  neither  can  they  have  en- 
couragement sufficient  to  tempt  them 
to  make  the  trial.  However,  I  hope 
to  be  excustul,  by  the  use  of  the  di;- 
sign,  and  as  it  may  chance  to  give 
some  hint  to  a  skilful  person  to  per- 
form effectually  what  i  only  aim  at 
in  vain. 

"  If  the  charge  of  lead  or  metal 
plates  be  thought  too  great,  I  know 
not  but  that  the  impression  may  be 
made  on  thin  planes  of  some  kinds 
of  wood,  Bui  h  as  lime  tree  or  poplar, 
which  have  a  soft  smooth  grain  wh(>n 
ureen,  and  are  hard  and  smooth 
when  d  y. 

"  Ever  since  I  had  the  uleasure  of 
a  conversation  with  you,  though  vnry 
short,  by  our  aceiiental  meeting  on 
the  roarl,  1  have  bt^n  very  detlrous 
to  (Ullage  you  in  a  corrrspon<lfUi-e. 
Vou  was  please  1  to  take  some  notice 
if  a  method  of  printing  which  I 
nifn'tion'-d  to  you  at  that  time,  and 
to  think  it  piviciicable.  I  have  no 
further  concern  for  it  than  os  it  may 
be  useful  to  the  public,  m^  te;iWiTV% 


ii 


i: 


|: 


.  I 

A 


.  .^-Js 
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(or  ihinking  M,  fuu  wiil  find  iii  ihe 
Inckwed  cop7  of  ■  P*f>9'  which  I  Inal 

Csenl  to  Hi.  CdUjiuod,  in  Loa- 
Pofaipi  my  foodiMM  Cu  m* 


"pEaS^ 


prinim  ara  willing  lo  disMurigi^  out 
k'  pnvata  iniareai,  any  daoora^  of 
thii  un.    But  u  ro"  1»m  ginn 


bEIb  absolulelf 
my  opinion  of  it.  I  Ions  tg 
to  hear  what  jrou  hava  doni 
•chsme  of  erecting  ■  aocietjr 
delphia  tat  i>canu>iliig  of  uinui  uia 
ana  adencea  in  Amenca.  If  you  tlunk 
of  any  thing  b  my  power  whereby 
I  can  promotB  >o  unliil  an  under- 
laking,  I  will  with  much  ploaaure 
receive  youiinatnictiona  for  thai  end. 
As  ni '• 


^Uadtlphla,  Km.  4,  1T43. 
9iB— 1  rBcrined  iHl-  favor  of  yours 


of  prinlins,  w 
dmlarty,  iinil 


trn lively  and  par- 
cfnim  home  in  the 


r  riVDT 


wnm  rw 

and  with  jsriiit  plcaBure. 
1  wibIi  1  could  by  any  niciinK,  have 

DB  R|(Tvcablc  10  him,  in  it  voiiril  havi' 
been  to  Those  who  began  to  be  ai:- 


iL^^ 


if  prinlint'  abovo 


than  praJMblathat  «Im 

uf.  rrvoKiin  Weikt  to  I^WMA  ■■ 
Gammonieatsd  Dr.  C<dikB'a  "m> 
meibod  of  priiuW'  to  aana  aitiMt 
then,  and  that  it  l«r  doniwnt  biA 
about  wtieeo  fsaiu  ancaj  wfa« 
Hefban,  a  OamaiL  vbo  had  baw 
an  aaablant  to  IL  Didoi,  tU  ptiaM 
and  type  fbund«  of  Paa^  but  ibM 
acfMjatod  from  bin^  look  it  19  B  « 
poalian  to  M.  Kdot.  WahavaM. 
venod  with  ganllemcn  wbo  Law 
aoenH.  BaAan't  ma"*" "  ■"    ' 

oiacUy  what  Obven 

venlecl.  Thia  (bM  eai^lidtad,  ^N 
can  be  no  doubt  that  M.  Heifaan  ti 
inilcblvd  lo  Amenca  for  the  ecMmly 
hi:  hnii  obloiDMl  in  Praoce. 


a  frll  ii 


obtuiii  inroniiation  it-apu'lini;  tliedif- 
ri'nt  nuthoda  of  au^tcolypmg  botr 
UBO.    The  fullowiof!  ia  t^  nwli 


By  a  iHHjk  uublirhcil  in  Pi 
m  ytinrB  ainc,.,  by  M.  Cmiii 
''ri'ni'h  iialioiial  Iiislituic, 
lini  ■  Bible  woi  pririlui  i 
lurg,  by  one  flillft,  luon: 
luiidri'd  ycBis  ago,  with  pli 

uaial  by  Diilol 


Hucbni 


t  by  a 


jicrfirt.    L 

of  a  fine  clay  and  a  pnriii'ular  kuid 
of  Buntl  found  only  iu  iho  di-ijIiImi- 

11  number  of  oihtriogeniousunubiJ 
liiodumi    plak'i 

hnving  uiadc  no  gnai  ur»' 
cniaa  until  the  liiiwor  Didot  ihc  eblri, 
ilut  thiir  cnduavora  Iml  trot  tKOi 
niuiiuil  with  iTiuch  auco'Bs.  , 

At  the  bi'einning  of  the  Frcnrh  . 
^volulion  ^nal  quHUiiiir*  of  papa  ' 
icjiuy  biiuiiiiiiB ui'ri'wary  lu nupplj 
11;  dfficiiui;/  of  spec*'  eiihir  cob- 
I'slDdoracniouiof ihikiugdomby  ■' 
ic  nrh,  Didot  waa  apptiol  to  by  IM  : 
Bliasal  oaeenibly  to  invrnl  NUU  ' 
iiid  of  unirnuf  or  bank-bill,  whidi  i 
auuld  nut  imaily  be  imiiaisdi  aodal  |l 
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xl  it  was  that  M.  Diciut  first 
his  attention  to  the  moanH 
cing,  in  reUt'/f  as-jtofpliiit^s, 
m  a  coninion  printing- press, 
tTC  exactly  /dc-si.ntUs,  nmi 
t  without  much  dilli  .'ulty  he 
This  process  Wiis  torincl 
nu;;  na  tho  nmuld  in  which 
s'wero  cast  was  ilurablo,  anH 
oduct^  any  number  of  tropics ; 
.  moiic  of  8tcro()typin£«;  bemir, 
vncli  tijrm  it,  a  uwuU  perdu  ; 
necessary  to  make  a  new 
r  every  nlatc. 

:  M.  DiJot's  views  were  by 
extended  to  the  castini;  of 
■  hook  printinir,  he  found  it 
lary  to  use  durabh^  moulds, 
efore,  after  a  year's  experi- 
mented a  crtmposition,  wiiieh, 
»and  used  by  brass-foiindi.rs, 
;  wrouirht  over  a^ain  for  dit- 
ists.  The  eh!,^ant  editions 
'.  by  M.  Didot  and  ?ons,  are 
proofs  of  his  surcesa. 
the  faino  of  M.  Didot's  in- 
oaclied  Kiiirland,  Lonl  Stnn- 

in£:oni'>us  and  wealthy  no- 
wiiosc  time  and  fortune  arc 
ly  devoted  to  the  advance- 
tno  arts,  made  propositions 
idrew  Wilson,  of  Wild  Court, 
4  Inn  Fields,  propnctor  of 
itul  press,  to  assist  him  in 
criments  as  niiu:ht  hnnu  to 
m  a  new  mode  of  stercotyp- 
hich  his  lonlship  h'ld  ol>tniri- 
dc.is.  Mr.  Wiisari  embraced 
>sal ;  and  after  four  or  five 
incessant  labor,  they  attained 
II  the  advantnaes  they  had 
laled.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the 
2,  built  his  foundrv  in  Duke- 
incoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  in 
*wing  vt  ar  disposed  of  the 
•r  ffix  tnousand  pounds  stcr- 

some  future  advontoges  to 
lard  Watts,  for  tbe  use  of  the 
ly  of  Cambridge.  In  the 
owing  he  disposed  of  it  on 
terms  to  the  University  of 

two  years  asfO,  a  brother  of 
:t8  of  Cambridge,  beiran  a 
*  experiments  in  this  city  for 
dieap  and  easy  manner  of 
ling,  than  any  hitherto  dis- 
ond,  in  spite  of  innumerable 

« I Jii;*»r«Jliw  of  Kuf'an ',  h.i\ii  t'w  f »- 
■  iif  pr^ntiri*  t)iiiln«  All!  Prayer  ili><->kt. 
Iiinr  pr'N^iar*'  [f»-ncrillv  einp'orel  in 
v  »)mii«  ;  Uw  cloMie  depu-uiienu  re- 
if  othtrfc 


disadvantages,  has  succeeded  beyond 
iiis  utmost  ex|)ectation.  We  nave 
sen  piati's  of  his  casting  oi  the 
greatest  perfei:tion  and  beauty.  The 
ciiicf  dimculty  he  has  experienced 
arose  from  the  jealousy  and  illiburali- 
ty  of  the  common  type-founders,  who 
refused  to  lend  the  little  aid  he  ro- 
i]uired  of  them.  It  is  agreeable  to 
UH,  however,  from  our  own  obstsrva- 
tion,  to  be  able  to  state,  that,  by  un- 
common perseverance  through  accu* 
nmlated  obstacles,  Mr.  Watts  has 
invented  a  method  of  casting  the 
common  types  much  more  perfect 
than  those  made  in  the  usual  way; 
and  now  will  proceed  with  his  plates 
without  the  assistance  of  other  ar- 
tists. 

The  principal  defects  in  M.  Didot 
f\T\i\  liOrd  Stanhope's  proces.si'S,  arise 
from  the  softness  of  the  moulds  they 
employ,  which  are  composed  of  plas- 
ter of  Paris  and  some  other  ingr  di- 
ents.  In  taking  them  from  the  page, 
of  which  they  are  intended  to  cast  a 
perfect  copy.  8«mie  part  of  the  com- 
position will  always  remain  in  tho 
type,  and  leave  the  mould  imperfect. 
Alter  tho  plates  are  cast,  there  is  con- 
sequently nmch  work  for  an  engra- 
vi-r,  to  make  them  fit  for  u.ne.  Mr. 
Watts'  mould,  being  of  solid  mate 
rials,  no  such  inconvenience  can 
arise. 

Elisiia  Cooke,  amd  Elisha  Cookb, 
Jun.  Tlic  history  of  the  two  Elisha 
f 'ookes,  is  interwoven  wth  that  of 
the  colony  at  the  period  in  which 
thev  lived.  Elisha,  "th"  father^" 
early  in  life  took  a  deep  interest  in 
pulific  afTairs,  and  at  the  tiipe  of  the 
charter  dispute  in  1680,  was  the  lea- 
der of  the  popular  party  in  the  Gene- 
ral Court.  They  were  opposed  to 
sending  agents  to  England,  to  sub- 
mitting to  acts  of  trade,  and  were 
for  adhering^  to  the  old  charter,  ac- 
cording to  its  practical  construction. 
"Tlio  ill -concealed  joy"  of  the  pop- 
ple of  Mnssaclwsctts  at  the  fate  oi 
Charles  I.  was  not  forgotten  by  his 
son,  and  in  1776,  F^lward  Randolph 
was  sent  over  with  "  Enquiries"  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  colonics. 
This  man  was  an  active  and  impla- 
cabic  enemy  of  New- England.  In 
Februnry,  1681,  he  exhibitetl  to  the 
lords  of  the  council,  articles  of  "  hiuh 
misdc^meancr  against  a  faction  of  the 
General  Court,"  among  whom  was 
Elisha  Cooke.    In  May,  \^\.,  m  ^ 


\ 


i/ 


WtUt  to  flM  Iwihop  Ol  f  rfWHBMy  h( 

ttjs  "If  eommaiiaedL  I  will  mailr 
psM  the  wen  to  attend  at  WhiicWl 
apedallf  if  DanfiMth,  Goolun^  ana 
Nowcll,  magbtratci^  and  Cooic^ 
Hotdimaon,  and  Fkher,  meinhga  of 
thdr  late  General  Comt,  be  aent  Sat 
toappear  before  lu  mMeaaj^  In 
1682;  be  wrote  to  the Earlirf' Clam- 
don— "His  majeatf'a  gmo  imrrajilo 
aaainat  iheir  clurter,  mud  aending  Sin 
Iriomaa  Danlbnli,  Saorael  Nowell, 
a  late  fectioas  preacher,  and  now  a 
niaffistnite,  and  DankI  Fibber  and 
EUsna  Cooke,  depatiea,  to  attend  and 
answer  the  articles  of  lugfa  miade- 
meanorst  I  bsTe  ooweihibited  against 
them,  will  make  the  whole  fiction 
tremble."  The  misrepresentations 
of  Randolph,  aided  by  others — ^fbr  the 
eoXonj  had  its  enemies  from  the  be- 
ginning—maie  sorh  imprcsaion,  that 
the  agents  considered  the  situation  of 
Massachusetts  as  deq>erate.  It  now 
became  a  question  whether  it  was 
advisable  to  submit  and  surrenlcr 
the  charter  at  once,  or  to  refijw,  and 
suffirr  a  fpio  varranio  to  ipsue  arrn;n.«»t  . 
then.  Many  cdlonif.'»  and  r  ty  cor-  i 
porations  had  submitted.  The  prn- . 
cipal  cl»:rjymon  were  ron^iiltnrj  af»- 
cordina:  to  ancient  usage,  and  their 
opinions  were  agnin«*t  mibniission. ; 
The  cKTrry  in  N«^w-Rn£;land,  coni-  : 
monly  calle<j  mini.slers,  were  always  ! 
the  firm  supporters  of  the  ricrht?  of ! 
the  colony  againfit  the  arbitrary  ■ 
claims  of  the  mother  country.  The 
General  Court  resolved  not  to  sur- 
render, thinking  it  better  "  to  die  by 
the  hands  of  others  than  their  own,'' 
and  the  agents  were  instructed  "  to 
make  no  concessions  of  any  privi- 
leges conferred  upon  the  colony  by 
the  charter."  Upon  receiving  this 
resolution  of  the  Oeneral  Court,  a 
giLo  irarranto  was  issuefl  and  sent 
over  by  Randolph,  the  evil  genius  o^ 
Massachusetts,  and  at  the  samo  time 
it  was  declared  by  the  kinir,  that  if 
the  colony  before  prosecution  wiiild 
nriake  full  submission  and  entire  rc- 
sitmation  to  his  pleasure,  no  further 
alterations  should  be  made  in  thy 
charter,  than  should  l>e  n'^'^rssary  for 
the  support  of  this  irovrrnment.  The 
Governor  and  majority  of  assi  -tants, 
despairiniT  of  a  su'^eess^ui  deft'nf"», 
passed  a  vote  of  sulunissi  in.  This 
was  acted  upon  by  the  house  as  fol- 
lows:— 
"Nov.  30,  1683.     The  Deputies 


aho  bad  vviBd  wbf  i 

Tiie  ipyvcfnoHBt 
Bohred,  a  ooouni 
Joseph  Dodlej'i 
aereral  otben  as  lus~ 
General  Coort  nnaniDMHnly 
toaaatvL  T1ie«Mntnmqtt  naaM 
dncted  princ^wlr  noeonfing  is  As 
oaages  uf  the  oolooj  nnder  ihrdM 
charter,  oniil  ihe  aimal  of  the  i^ 
bitrarjr  AndroaBk  in  IG86L  Ha  en- 
dnct  went  fhr  towards  jastif^'ini  As 
jealouay  which  the  psopie  htsd  caav* 
tained  of  their  charter  i^tn.  J«Mi 
II.  who  appointed  him.  tesisd  hia 
and  his  councQ  with  all  powen  ex- 
ecutive and  Ic^ative.  Randolsb 
was  prime  minister,  licenser  of  tche 
pr  PS.  s*?cretary,  &c.  They  laid  whit 
tax  s  th'jy  pleas-.-d,  and  punished  with 
s. verity  such  as  refiised  obeihence, 
and  th?s  was  then  coaiplained  of  by 
the  people  as  their  greatest  grievance. 
"They  thought  thcmsclvrt  entitled 
t'l  thel.berties  and  immun'ties  of  free 
and  natural  bom  English  subject!, 
and  that  consef^uently,  no  monry 
ought  to  be  rois^  from  them  hot 
by"  their  renrespntatives."  He  de» 
clari^  all  titles  to  estates  to  be  fi>r 
feited,  and  that  tho  soil  had  rerertsd 
to  the  crown. 

This  people,  hitherto  free,  weis 
now  subjected  to  the  rigor  of  dtt- 
potism.  They  were  told  by  judjj^ 
on  the  bench,  that  the  onlv  pnvilefe 
left  them,  "  was  not  be  sola  as  slaves. 
and  that  tho  benefit  of  the  laws  a 
England  did  not  follow  them  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth."  (Minot's  Hist.  53.] 
The  utmost  alnrni  was  excited,  aiw 
Mr.  Increase  Mather  departed  s^crrt- 
ly,  to  represent  their  grievances  » 
the  King— but  all  exertions  were  is 
vain.  Oppo«tion  by  force  wouU 
have  bt^'n  hopeless, '  but  there  w^ 
univrrsal  ri^stle^sness  and  Lndignadon 
among  the  p_x)ple^  The  smothiTf' 
flame  was  silently  spreadinfr,  sn^ 
gaining  St rcnc(th,  when  upon  a  ntmof 
of  the  lending  of  the  Prince  «l 
Orange  it  burst"  forth —The  Grovem« 
with  tho  most  active  of  hta  conndi 
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3ther  obiioxiuiiB  pcrjium*,  wore 
I,  and  th;;  ol'i  iiKigisirutcB  rt'- 
1.  'Hiit  ifl  oil:!  oi'  tiie  most 
rkable  oveiita  iii  our  history.  Ii 
I  holit,  ami  pvrliaiiArasli  attempt, 
hows  how  inikMi  our  anr^'sturs 
haz.inl  ill  the  cause  of  liberty, 
ibe  ni'ws  prov(>ii  i'nlsc>,  or  ilic 
ition  in  Kiiglaiui  faiir-fl  of  f>uc- 
it  would  havH  bcoii  fatal  tr)  tlic 
pal  pf'rsons  ct^rii;iil,  niiions: 
1  wns  (*ookc.  But  they  fi-fl 
th»'y  wt-n*  onprfSM»'il.  mid  diii 
Rhbt'TOtc  coolly  t:pon  tno  diinfrT 
•:r  undortnkintr — tiiis  iiiisht  Ii:iv\ 
ntcd  thi'  atti;iiipt,  n»  it  y  ould 
ps  that  of  their  dt'sr.ndar.ts  in 

)ki»,  wirli  the  n2»Ml  Gov.  Brnd- 
— whom  it  wa<<  thou^rht  pniilriit 
iro  nl  tlirir  hfiid — and  othi-n*, 
ntlfd  "ill.-  Piirri'iidr  of  th<*  l'-)- 
lont  and  tli.r  fortirtiTiiionM," 
I  w.i.«»  coniplii.tl  witl».  A  pro- 
inl  i!')Vi>niini'iit  w;i«i  t'lcii  rsr.-dt- 
,  which  coiiuir.ii'jl  v«itl  OLTtuin 
iinrion  WMS  nc  -ivni  of  the  n.  Vi)- 
,  in  EnL'l  ind.  wlirn  fh  '  fjuv.  rn- 

went  into  t»p  TJiiion  ns  under 
Id   chrirtcr.     Sir  I^hiiund  \i\- 

and  til''  otliiT!4  who  hii.l  Immti 
lod  w.'R»  orliT'd  t')  Kri.;l;ind, 
he  Ci.'ncnil  (^nmt  rc^'ilvcl  ff> 
owr  two  a  iditionril  n.riiits  to 
ft  the  chnrir'M  airninsi  thi-iu. 
o  solicit  the  rrMforatiiin  of  tlit 
?r.  (?<KAr  an.l  'rhimns  Oakifj 
chavn,  b  >th  of  th "in  :is-ii>tjint-'. 
linson   (I    V(d.    p.    AV.))    any-*, 

Owkc  li:id  alw;iy.s  siirtly  :id- 

to  thoold  chartiT,  and  wh-n  nil 
tst  of  th(>ns«<isi.uii8  declined  ro- 
ling  it,  he  alone  wns  iti  favor  of 

•hnll  Sf-e  that  he  pn.***  Tvod  his 
iteni'y  in  his  adhennee  to  th- 
h nrr cr.  Th  -y  wen'  in^tni'-ted 
>H'!it  inparliaroiMit.  orelsi-wlii-p*, 
infirinntion  •>f  their  an<*icnt  ehir- 
ni{  all  its  risrhts  and  privil  ;I^^^, 
md  sicrod." 

?  chftrijes  nLTitinst  \n  ]n»f«  w^e 
4it  bt'fori'  th  ■  pr:\y  I'fiuri  il,  !»;ii 
soon  diiiniiss  -d.  i»win'/  1 1  H(i'nr> 
nvMneiit  aino  'i;  flu-  ri'n-Mf'*.  'rnl 
*  ronr**-;  r:-eo  hip"i  h-.-l  hy  f'l.ir 
lel.  Nor  wert'  chi'v  .•»n  -'•rS'^rhl 
i  pnncipnl  ol»j  vt  of  th  ir  iiii<- 
ih'*  restoMt'on  o'"  ihi*  oil  f'vir- 
When  it  was  fmmd  imp  w*«.'ii" 
inin  this,  the  otiicr  aLrins  (Sir 
.shhurst,   MalIi;T,    an  I  O/k's) 


petitioni>d  for  a  new  one,  but  C^ooke 
refusL>d.    Even  in  the  prcsmec  of  the 
King,  when  a  new  one  was  proposed, 
his  [irief  and  eiierfi;etic  rtply  wus, 
'*  May  it  please  your  nioj.  sty—the 
old  charter  ornone."     When  the  ikw 
charter  was  first  prcs(.*nTc(l  to  tin  in, 
Mr.  Mather  derlari>d  that  he  w*Mild 
rather  pnrt  with  his  life  than  coiumt 
to  il.      Tht-y  reinonstratej'— hill    !!i 
vain.    The  only  qucst'on  tlii-n  \v:is. 
whi'thcr  they  would  submit   m   t!.  ■ 
new  solthnK'nl,  or  have  no  chiir'  i. 
<'ooke  connnued  firm  to  hi.-*  |»rii  i- 
p!(S — "The  old    charter  «ir  i: ;:»  . 
lie  chiimed  it  us  a  r:i;iit;  th.i;  i- 
lu'cn  uujuiftly  takrn  away,  an  '  .i . 
to  h-.>  rL^^lored.     He  did  iiiM  :i   i  v.  : 
th'-  other  airi?nts  in  any  nii  .iM.r  .-  .i.;- 
ohl.iiiiini;  a  iii  w  ehnrt.  r.  hi!'  i 
to   n"ce|)t   it.     S«r   Wiljirjui    !*■  :;  ■  -. 
w;;i>  was»p|K)int  di:<)Vi  riior.  I'i    i    ■' 
il  oviT,  il  w;is  :i;"C'pli'i!  hv  lii.-  <J>  ■  •  - 
r:d  Cwirt,  and  W'-ur  qi;iiiU  :niii  •  :<  ■ 
rntjnn.     The  (*!d  tUnrlw  j' :r'y  ■   ■•■- 
finiHil    iM'iriy    ye-irs.   hut  f.M.i  ''i-.i  y 
(iisfipprand,    iiS   the   p:o[>Ie   lur.in:- 
ni:ei;.sloinc"«i  to  the  new. 

(.!o:)ke  wris  \r\\  out  of  th.'  <'•■' n-  .1 
rwiniiMl  \\\  the  I'll  irt.  r,  hiji  w.-is  cli:.--  i 
;il  tin*  fir.^t  eliM  tii>n  iimhr  if.  I'-'.i;  .i 
fjroolnf  theapyirohatiin,  1  y  f'n- 1!«  :.■  - 
rnl  ( -ourt,  ol  his  con  !uel  in  I'lrji-'  h  .'. 
IT(!  was  howi  ver  r.jecr<d  l.v  (Id'.. . 
n'irl*h;pp9,  Lcfause  hi'  had  iipp»-  ' 
his  niiptimtineiit.  Histehi.isn!!  .:i\.. 
"the  n  jt-r'iioii  was  impolitic-,  h  i':iii- 
he  was  in  r  il  i-il;*eni  with  li>-  j-i  »- 
pie,**  and  i!i'-it  "it  m:il<.'  hiMi  iii:i.iy 
enemies  even  amoiii;  those  ^^im  !i.k  i 
not  (.kppos 'd  the  aceeptanec  of  tii.. 
new  chartc-r." 

Vpt)n  the  removal  of  Goi.  Phtjjns 
in  I'iO-l,  the  eleetiim  of  Ci>oke  to  ilie 
Council  WIS  appruvetl  by  thi-  IwMif. 
(iov.   Stou^Iiton,   nn({  ho  euniiiiiii  * 
th-  Ti-  duriiiir  the  four  ye  irc  o:'  h:?  m:- 
:)ii!i  smtioii,    nr:d    nl.Mi    durn*;   tiji 
ndminisrrtilion  of  the  Ear!  of  I'>  II  i 
morn,  with  whoMi  he  Imd  e«irn<j.».i 
ded  hu.ore  liis  arrival  in  Mii>i>.i(  !m: 
setts. 

({MVi'rnor  Dudley  had  n«)!  fo'"..'!  '.*•  i 
tint  ( 'ix>ki^   wns  one  of  lim--  w  ■  ' 
•oMiiuiti'd   liiiii   to   pr:^f>M  wlh    \. 
•!r  I-:*,   fi''ri'e  i    venr'j   lufon*.    .n..i    i 
sfni  -Ic  his  name  :rom  thi-  i.^^i  o,  iii 
eomi'-il.     lliifc  iiri<on  Hnys  - 

"Willi    Oov.rimr    Diiiil  y    l»ii -i: 
t'le  nuiiitirnl  li-e(iniroversy  eti!i''i:i- 
\\\':  Jh't.d  si'nina*.     Il  was  \v.\\  rtVv.- 
nifi",  tliat  the  suhjocl  waa  mXwuV -.i* 
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ly  liim,  u  ths  prejudiciM  uiuiut  liim 
v.TC  gnul.  He  had  baen  preaidenl 
>['  ihe  Couool  under  AndrD»,  and 


baJ  been  oppowd  to  ihs  natantion 
ul'  ihc  old  eauter,  ind  wu  pnunU^ 
i;»isiilL:red  u  in  aDecaf  emn  to  Uu 
prifilcgei  of  the  new.    The  people 


w.ia  tlio  leulor  o 
Mil-  Giivernor  pereulsl  in  nvgDtiTinit 
him  uiiul  ITIS,  when  he  iru  eiped- 
a>-S  hia  removal  from  office.  DoelOT 
CuLikc  died  the  eame  fetr,  OoWber 
il*i,  aged  Hventy-eighL 
Hi'  was  reepi.'Ctcd  u  a  jihy*ic|ui| 
'    ' '    h  hu  politicu 


wu  oblignl  M~i| 
Pravinca.  Atlt- 
Counc^tbeOo 


""r  y' 


tmu-kablc  i 

'  miiig  bflen  mare  tliui 
1  placee  of  public  tniR, 
ail. I  alwnys  firm  and  ilcadj  in  hia 
|iriiicipli.>s.  Ho  wai  a  ilDguUr  io- 
KlnnLV  of  a  ptqiulai  leader  pTeaerving 
li';ii  inBuEnee  wiLh  [he  prople,  wiibout 
diintnuiion.  Ke  wqb  alwaye  a  furor- 
ila,ntltiprthiipabccetisn  he  waa  never 
a  ileinaiWHue.  Pupularily  was  nol 
Ills  iilij-i't.  He  was  firm.  FianL'St,  and 
ciinMtjIi'nl  in  his  princi[iles  and  ciin- 
iluL-t,  and  ihut  lyipularjly  whicb  hu 
ii.'V.T  nin  oAcr,  iltlfoWL-d  Mm. 

KijcHii,  ihe  anil,  also  a  jihyaiciBn, 
waa  an  innunalial  uiomlKT  of  the 
ll:i\K,  before  llif  ilcnih  of  his  blher. 
Ill  irU,  iho  Pmvinca!  wn9  in  Rraal 
a-^talian  froiu  liie  gmiu  uf  lb<^  i:ur- 
n-ii-y.  Vurinui|inij«i'(siviTe  formed 
for  fiiuf,  [unoni;  uDitTs  b  privnte 
liniilt,  Kt  [he  head  nf  wliich  waa 
(-dukp.  The  pUn  wns  lo  fonn  an 
Ds^ocinilaii,  whieli  ah.iiild  iasii,;  hnia. 
fur  Llji'paviiipni  uf  whirh  nal  rslate 
Wti9  tabi^iiledgedniiAccurilv.  Putili- 
I'al  ti'unomy  was  net  iben  known  ns 


Ji liltb^  u 


id  (be  I 


...  .  /  in  whicli  the  fa- 
:licr  iiad  passed  hi>  dava  wan  inhe- 
-iu-dhtlbfln'in.  Gov.  Shutr  wnR  ibe 
ilij.:ct  of  )iia  hoi>Iilily  anDuillcy  bad 
i:ira  of  his  fiihur.  Shulp  found 
in  ihn  Coiinril.    Tbi>  «])ruB- 
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fair  iinil  oni'n  I'nerny— wjon  «jive 
ulli'npii  in  Ihe  Giivii-iior,  who  prii- 
nir.il  lii*  roinoTnl  from  ihc  ofiii-tsof 


iilbnliilanis  i}f  Main°, 
iinjpiTiy  in  whiii'  pinp 
I'^tKike  look  n  pnrl,  pii 


eonleau  and  niawtinna  waa  aiaaWf 
in  1730,  (ban  Uwy  had  bcM  mca  At 
T^ifjava  fendi  of  163B.  CSonka  iM* 
ehoian  qieaker— (he  GorenMr  aa^ 
lived  him  and  requaatad  Iha  HoMtH 
reconaider  ibo  aii^ect  and  ele«  ana- 
iher  peraon,  and  after  dctala  iht 
Hoiiep  Tolni  unanimoualy  lo  adhoi 
I'.i  ibi^ir  firfl  I'leclion.  Sernal  mea- 
■Bi!t-9  pasacd  bflwii'R  ihcin,  and  ihe 
GuviTuuT  luraiii  dieiolved  ilie  Moiue. 
A  new  A'HFinhly  was  rallud,  and  ' 
bi'inii  necifanr}'  lo  proceed  with  il 
pu)>ltc  Lusiii-^s  the  HouH.— with  > 
fiprcss  roservnlion  of  lighl— choi 
Timiilhy  I.indnll  of  Salpin,  speaker, 
a  mail  of  ilie  same  parly,  but  i  ~ 
ohnoniouB  Eo  thu  Govcnu; 
Cuuke. 

Thp  eonlroTLTay  eonucminfi  Ihe  Go- 
Lor'a  aalaiy  was  alao  cooli      ' 


Thnei 


la  had  b. 


uclnl  11 


reduced  to  leae  ihan  4IXM.,  and  ihil 
dfptndin^  on  occiLsiaTiak  grants, 
it  19  nol  nececaary  to  enlarge  on  iha 
tnoal  memomble  and  unhappy  eon- 
n-sl,  which  hecann"  open  ana  genml 
'Vhnltvrr  Ilie  Governor  recommnid- 
lkI  IheHo^se  diarr^rded;  rrrqurnl 
com  mil  nidations  were  madp  bom  oM 
LO  the  other,  but  ihe  difSeullv  la- 
rruRBF'd,  until  the  Governor  wiih'drt* 
from  ilic  Provinre  in  Docember,  1711 
Tlio  controversy  waa  nol  prrlul* 
strictly  jualilislile  on  the  part  of  IH 
IIt>u9e,niUnstin  the  etUiot  to  wh  kh' 
il  wn«  earried,  but  it  was  oommenwd 
by  Sibuie,  in  hia  negativing  Cookc't 
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in  to  the  Council,  ami  oh  Spu  ik- 
>m  personal  prt-juJiiu?. 
,clc8  of  complaint  wtTc  rx'iibi- 
f  Gov.  Shutc  ai^auisr  tlm  Houi^o 
cToachingon  his  Majtisty'sprt- 
ve,  in  seven  instanvis.  AitrT 
altercation  betwei-n  the  f'juii- 
d  the  House,  it  was  nirr-'*;!  to 
over  an  aijont,  ond  J)r.  Cai)!\e 
losen  hv  ji^int  votu.  S>>.m  aft  r 
ival  in  Kiigland,  Shuto  rxtiihit- 
lothiT  memorial,  coutpiaiiiinir 
tf  other  fhiiii,'.*,  of  thiir  crhoosim,' 
s  afr^'nt.  "whi)  haii  l)0;ii  at  th- 
)f  all  tlic  mi.>a!«iirL'S  coniplainr^l 
the  first  nii?monal."  Nor  iM 
ouncil  oscnpi!  hi*i  cr.'n.sun*  for 
rnini(  to  rhoos'j  tho  nsi'iil  hy 
ballot,  "in  whi(?h  mode*  ihoy 
have  kun\%Ti  Mr.  Cooke  WDuld 
osen."  Diver**  hoaririirs  wure 
'Ut  the  decision  was  unfavora- 

thc  Housr*-,  and  unriufj  in  th ; 
laiory  nhartor  of  1721,  dorlarin'r 
jht  of  the  (fov«'rnor  to  no^iriv.* 
H'aktT,  and  li'nitiufj  th'.'  powor 

Housi:  to  aijoiirii  tluMn.i»olvc9. 
>  day:^. 

Housw»  approved  of  Mr.  C'*>. 
ct.    thoiiifh  uiisii'WHsfid,   and 

cliosc  him  into  tlio  (*ounoil. 
acific  Lii  ui.  Gov.  Duman.-r  ap- 
1  of  tho  choir^'. 

not  surpriHliiij  that  Co.)kf>  and 
sociatcr",  aft.r  v.xp-  nmr'vA'x  thr 
:o«»rt  i)f  thf?  conrrovcr^y  with 
,  nhonid  havo  hci-n  rlc.'sirous  of 
Tanquiliity  nndor  his  •'urc'js.sor. 
•liirnt't  ri':*idod  at  his  houst-  on 
9t  arrival,  and  t'li'  commciioo- 
of  his  ndininifltration  sc-'ini'd 
iou«,  hut  in  his  fir.-t  sp-'cli, 
>vf*mor b'-ipm  upon  the  .sjibjc't 
xcd  salary.     Tho  contrst  was 

fncwcd  -its  characi'T  was 
1*1 — it  brcamo  li.'ss  personal 
lore  artrum(Mitativ<>,  and  wa» 
?leJ  with  groat  spirit  ami  aliili- 
bfjih  siiics.  On  the  part  of  thp 
f  it  was  prinnpally  manaircd  by 
.  Tlic  (iovornof  tried  the  cx- 
t  of  n-inovintr  the  Cifmiral 
to  Snlem,  but  it  only  in^r  asi'd 
ficulty  by  addin.n;  another  buI>- 

contcntion.    Gov.  Burn.'t  died 

'.  Belcher  who  surrcjiduil  to  tin- 
had  once  l»ei'n  on  lli«'  proro-./a- 
ide,  but  had  r-jccntly  h«rM  in 
writh  the  Province.  M  )ih  ])ar- 
BTC  now  wpurird  vviih  I'lf  1  »ti". 
,ucd   ronlruvcrjy,    aiid  fiid.  a- 


vori:d  to  d«»vise  some  plan  of  con- 
ciliiiion.  For  this  purpose  pooke 
'Itvw  a  bill  granting  100(M.  and  urging 
for  special  Reasons  that  it  shouiff  be 
n>ntmuc*d  durins  his  administration, 
and  uroviding  that  it  should  not  bo 
pleaMfti  as  a  pret'edent;  it  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Ciovernor,  but  {liil  not 
pass  into  a  law.  This  was  the  fir^it 
ev;>nt  in  his  life  which  had  even  the 
appiarance  of  inconsistency,  or  b.*s.<- 
vih\\  thi;  confidence  of  the  p;'ople  m 
him.  Th«'y  are  always  reaily  to  f.rkf 
the  alann,  and  become  jcaloti.s  oi 
their  favorite.^,  but  the  faih»*r  and  son 
Iiid  preserved  the  p:jpidar  favor  m  >i  ■■ 
than  .sixty  years.  Now  he  was  a'*- 
r.used  of  sei.'king  the  gotwl  opinio. i  «»!* 
I  lie  (iovernor,  and  obtaino«l  hi.-^  *•]{.:••- 
tion  as  representative  by  a  major 'y 
of  one  or  two  votes  only. 

The  Governor  despairing  of  obt  lin- 
ing a  fixed  salary,  at  length,  in  ITJi, 
procuretJ  his  majesty's  permission  to 
roe.MVe  such  grants  us  should  In- 
.iiade — and  thus  end-'d  that  grrat 
r-oritrov«'rsy,thc  most  memonihj-  and 
intiTusiing  in  our  colonial  history. 
It  hafi  conliuucil  nearlv  half  a  centu- 
ry, and  bwn  maintain«"<l  with  unyieM- 
ing«*on!*tancy  bytheProvince,against 
tin;  instructions  of  the  King.  These 
•'Vfutd  are  regarded  by  many  with 
little  int' 'rest,  as  the  passing  aHaiis 
of  a  little  colony,  at  a  remot"  period, 
without  perceiving  their  bearmg  on 
I  he  prespnt  state  of  the  couii'ry. 
But  ihiir  influence  uptin  the  revolu- 
tion was  viTy  important,  as  thepeoide 
were  in  this  way  accustomccl  to  sup- 
nort  their  rishts,  however  un<-<iual 
th'..'  contest,  an<l  became  train. ■•!  fur 
the  great  controversies  that  sur(\M.d- 
e-l.  The  refusal  to  grant  a  fixed 
salary  was  supported  by  many  of  the 
ariruments,  which  were  af»erwarl« 
us< -l  atrainsf  the  riirht  of  taxing  liie 
'•oloni'^s.  Thcst»  early  conti'sts  were 
the  germ  of  the  revolution.  The 
character  of  the  people  was  formal — 
they  were  disciplined  to  a  love  of  lib- 
erty, and  resistance  to encn')achments 
on  llit^ir  riirhts  and  privil-^ges.  In  the 
old  charter  disputes,  we  six.'the  same 
spirit,  which  afterwards  hazarded  all 
for  charier  privileges  in  1775.  While 
then  we  value  oiir  civil  libprty,  and 
•)iir  inflrjHMidenr"?,  we  should  hold  in 
L'rateful  remembrance  the  early  patri- 
i»rs  of  our  country— such  mm  as  the 
fir-t  Cooke,  who  woidd  have  this 
■iifanr  cole.ny  make  "na  eouccwiow 
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[uestcd  his  wife  to  embark  for 
m,  which  she  did,  accompanied 
'  son,  (he  late  High  Chanr^llor 
gland,  (the  present  Lord  Lind- 
)  who  was  then  only  three 
old.  Mr.  C?oploy  was  soon 
Hiishcd  in  Eiiffland,  and  was 
I  a  member  or  the  Roy  a!  ,\<*a- 
He  now  ventured  nui)n  his- 

painlini;,  and  sucoeeuiKl  must 
ibly.  The  death  of  Lord  Chut- 
^0t3bli^hed  his  reputation,  as 
r  the  firr»t  historical  painters 
age.  The  next  great  pirtur.' 
le  sortie  ot  Gibraltar :  this  was 
ised  of  him,  and  plaetd  in  the 
1  chamber  of  Guildhall.  He 
ontinued  to  take  portraits  of 
ited  persons,  and  never  droupeti 
icil  until  his  death,  which  liap- 

in   1^15.     Almost  every    old 

in  Massachusetts,  had  one  or 
if  his  portraits,  and  if  there  are 
equal  to  them  at  the  present 
:here  are  none  superior.  In 
ig  no  one  has  yet  in  this  coun- 
lalled  him. 

«TftAM  Dalton,  In  givin:;  a 
ketch  of  the  life  of  this  distin- 
d  gentleman,  we  may  be  aliow- 
linglc  remark  on  the  stat(.>  of 
f  in  New-Kngland  fifty  vears 

The  revolution  has  ineafeula- 
rreaserl  and  diffused  the  happi- 
f  the  people,  and  perhaps  the 
It  men  of  other  times  appear 
striking  to  us  from  the  small- 
f  their  numl>er{  but  there  were 
bund  before  the  revolution,  in 
parts  of  New-England,  a  de- 
f  metital  cultivation,  a  ri:fi?ie- 
md  dignity  of  manners,  and  a 

hospitalitv  in  the  intercourse 
icty,  which  has  not  since,  to 
c  least,  been  surpassed. 

town  of  Xewburj^nort  once 
led  a  remarkable  illustration 
truth  of  this  ol>servalion.  Its 
tion  was  small — a'-tively  en- 
in  conimereial  pursuits— un- 
5  direction  of  some  of  ihe  most 
cnt  and  disiinnpiished  mer- 
of  New-En«;lnnd.  Several  of 
rentlenien  had  been  associated 
,y  life  at  the  Tniversity,  and 
were  connected  by  nearer  tiis. 
iiembiTs  of  one  class,  althonirh 
lives  of  the  town,  chose  New-  \ 
•rt  as  the  place  of  their  resi-  I 

One  of  thi?m  was  a  clergy- 
atcly  decea.sed,  most  respecti^ 
dovodj  who  for  many  yeard 


found  these  friends  of  his  youth 
amongst  his  most  affectionate  and 
valuable  parishioners.  The  inter- 
<*ourse  of  society  is  always  most 
pleasant  and  unrestrained  m  places 
which  arc  small  enough  to  permit 
(;ach  to  be  acquainted  with  all,  whilst 
the  same  circumstance  prevents  the 
establishment  of  rival  circles— and  in 
no  part  of  America,  we  believe,  were 
its  pleasures  enjoyed  moreratunially, 
or  a  more  frank  and  generous  hospi 
tality  e.xhibitid  towards  strangers, 
than  in  Newburyport. 

Tlie  Honorable  Tristram  Dalton 
was  born  there,  in  the  month  of 
June,  173R.  He  was  the  only  child 
of  jjarents  of  the  first  respectability. 
In  the  year  1755,  being  tnen  at  the 
early  age  of  seventeen,  he  rcceivea 
til-.'  drgree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at 
Harvard  University.  Ho  was  tall 
and  finely  form-.d,  and  added  to  his 
personal  beauty  tlur  most  graceful 
and  polishcil  manu'  rs.  Iii3  was 
diligriii,  t'Xemplnry,  and  aceomplisli- 
ed  as  a  scholar.  Iiis  class  was  a  dis- 
tinuui^^hed  one.  None  is  at  present 
reeolb'cled  of  the  same  numbers, 
which  has  furni.shed  an  cmial  propor- 
tion of  eminent  men.  Two  of  its 
illiistrioMs  members  still  live  to  en- 
joy the  gratitude  of  their  country. 
After  leaving  the  University,  Dalton 
pursued  the  stucly  of  the  law  at  Sa- 
lem, as  an  accomplishment,  and  not 
with  a  view  to  practice.  He  was 
happily  ex'-mpte:!  from  the  neeessity 
of  struimlingm  a  profession,  of  whicn 
it  has  bi  t-n  Wfll  remarked,  that  the 
violence  of  the  competition,  the  intel- 
le-'tual  labor,  and  the  unintellectual 
druclgf-ry  which  it  involves,  render  it 
the  most  difiicult,  and  after  the  first 
fflow  of  enthusiasm  has  cone  by,  the 
most  reptllingof  human  pursuits. 

Havine  finished  his  course  of  read- 
iuLj  in  Salem,  he  marricf  the  eldest 
daugiiter  of  the  Honorable  Robert 
IIoopiT,  of  Marbleh"ad,  and  entercfl 
into  bus'ness  with  his  fath»?r,  then 
one  oftlw  most  w.-althy  and  respei-ta- 
bio  mrrchants  of  his  native  town. 
For  many  years  he  resided  m  New- 
bury]);)rt,  actively  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pursuits,  and  surrounded  with 
every  t'lnporal  blessing, — domestic 
happiness— public  respect— and  the 
various  and  exquisite  enjoyments, 
wliifh  a  taste  for  agriculture  and  let- 
ters with  unlimited  means  of  gratify- 
ing it,  so  richly  affords.    His  piety 
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of  any  privileges  cooierrdd  by  the 
charter,  and  who  would  say  even 
in  the  foyal  preBence,  "  the  old  char- 
ter, or  none !"  Had  he  taken  coun- 
sel of  prudence  only  -^iwrhaps  even 
of  ^oou  policy,  he  would  have  yidd- 
ed ;  but  who  does  not  adm'u'c  that 
adhcTonce  to  truth  and  iuaticc,  "leay- 
iii;;  tho  event  to  Providence  I  It  is 
n«)t  onuy  to  foresee  the  conaequencea 
01  yielding  a  principle.  IlLid  our 
nil  >c8tors  conceded  in  the  early  con- 
i  .<\:^  with  the  crown,  il  is  notproba- 
!>!«:  tiiey  would  have  resisted  the 
niilcrato  taxes  which  were  after- 
w.trda  laid,  and  which  seemed  for  the 
pitrpas'j  of  establishing  a  precedent, 
rai'ior  than  raising  a  revenue. 

Ttic  discriminating  Eliot,  in  his 
niw^raphical  Dictionary,  remarks, 
t'.'ii  "  Hiitnliinson,  though  the  great 
fii-  (id  tu  tiiidloy,  JBurnot,  and  other 
(T.>v(?riior4  on  the  side  of  prerogative, 
uiiif'innly  gives  praise  to  the  Cookes. 
Ho  siiys  they  were  both  fair,  honest 
m«  II.  open  in  their  conduct,  and  acted 
fri>:n  a  love  to  their  country.  It  is, 
soiiic  rreriit  to  him  as  an  historinn, 
tint  he  should  d^'lineate  so  fairly  the 
cli'ira  tors  of  fncii,  who  certainly 
v.!  ;v  ill.-  most  zealous  republicans 
th:it  f'V(  r  acted,  their  parts  in  Massa- 
(•'.•iis  !i.s  Ray.  They  were  men  of 
arcii  ut  feelinifs — formidable  enemies 
— Imt  islways  frank,  honorable  and 
U!i.li.^;{uiHi-d.  They  were  men  of 
Blr)n;r.  inflexil)le  character,  of  great 
en jrfry  of  mind,  and  consistent  in 
t'ni-r  p.iiitical  conduct,  and  should 
li)!.l  a  hi»jjli  rank  among  American 
pul  riots.  !S'or  should  we  ncjjlect  to 
notice,  tlial  in  private  and  (lomcstic 
lif*,  ihvy  were  mild,  amiable  and 
n'7  ci\anlit'.\  The  compiler  of  this 
p!v-.  h']\  remembers  to  have  heard  an 
an  i  p  Tson,  who  had  the  l>c8t  means 
or  iri:\)r;nation,  saVi  thai  the  last 
Kli-.'nn  Coolie  left  all  controversy  at 
th>'  ilin.sliuld  of  his  habitation,  and 
ll'if  .It  homo  be  was  the  beloved 
ha>  liarul,  father  and  friend. 

r.i:>!i:i  was  the  son .  of  Richard 
Cooke,  who  came  from  Quc-dsley, 
in  (flt)U'*i-Kt!  r^^hir*',  in  IG'JI,  and  was 
a  m  rchant  in  Boston.  He  left  a 
l"<:a?y  of  ryOI.  to  Harvard  colleq:e. 
Ilis  only  ciiild,  F.lisha,  was  born 
Novemb:r  l»).  1G37,  and  gradua- 
ted at  Mambridii;'  in  1G57.  He  mar- 
rie  i  a  (laughter  of  Govi.rnor  Lever.-^tf. 
Eli'^'ri,  \v?  onlv  sin,  was  b.irn  1).'- 
cciuii. r  2),   IG/:^,   and  (graduated  in 


1097.  Ha  maniod  m  ^luiM  < 
liichaTd  Kiddleeott.  B«|.  ooe  dTtta 
council  aHKunud  in  Ike  aeeandch» 
tar. 

MiddUoott,  Ui  only  non,  tfiteiil 
in  1723.  The  oontatt  in  wbUk  fM 
lives  of  hia  fkdur  and  ^*«^fa*«* 
werapaaaed,  aidted  aduiddiMIHn 
to  puolic  lift  in  him.  Ua  took  htX 
little  interest  in  pofitieal  oonosmiy 
and  passed  his  daysin  paaoe  nad  boi- 
pitauty,  beloved  and  reopected  by  a 
circle  of  iVienda,  at  the  mnnwm  o( 
his  father,*  the  venerable  stodehooM 
lately  atanding  in  front  of  the  new 
Court  House»  Boston.  Middleoott 
Cooke  was  never  married*  A  dsi^ 
ter  of  the  last  Elisba  was  mnfiisdla 
the  Honorable  Richard  Saltonrtall, 
of  Haverhill,  Massachnsettit  whoss 
descendanta  are  tbe  only  posterity  of 
the  Cookea.— Z<.  SaltonHmU.^ 

Joiuf  Siifourrour  Conrnt,  sin  Ame- 
rican pamter,  a  aelf-taught  man,  was 
bo'rn  m  Boston,  in  1733.    In  early 
life  he  discovered   the  talent   that 
proved  to  be  his  future  professbn. 
His  ske'ches  attracted  the  attcnlk>n 
of  Smibert,  a  painter  who  had  come 
to  this  country  before  the  birth  of 
Copley,  and  who  died  before  he  could 
have  l)iH'n  of  much  st'Tvice  to  him. 
Ho  painted  most  admirably,  for  he 
followed  nature,  and  was  not  shack- 
led by  any  rules  from  the  Academy. 
Hia  success  was  so  great  in  the  por- 
trait line  in  Boston,  Uint  he  accumu- 
lated sufHcienl  property   to  enable 
him  to  go  to  Italy,  to  improve  his 
hand  by  examining  the  works  of  the 
m-eat  masters.      But  it  is  thou^t 
that  he  did  not  improve  niuchby 
studying  models  of  art^   instead  of 
nature.    His  profession  m  connexion 
\yith  a  naturally  kind  heart,  made 
him  a  man  of  peace,  and  be  oti:ti 
appeared  in  tbe  town   mectinfr:^  in 
Boston,  to  soften  by  hisclo<|urncetV 
asperity  of  party,  'it  is  said  that  I.? 
was  speakinif  in  town  incetinji,  whi-n 
the  men  dressed  as  Indians,  pasyti 
down  to  the  vessel  to  diistroy  the  let 
in  Boston  harbor.    In  1774,'  he  loft 
iWassachusetts  for  Italy.    Tlic  troub- 
les of  the  colonies  were  increa«:nL^; 
when  he  had  finished  his  tour  on  th^ 
cjntinent  of  Europe,  he  made  up  b'S 
mind  to  stay  in  England,  and  in  1775, 

*  The  fr^'qitfnt  politirni  mwtiiic*  ai  llut  hutttf. 
»n»p  l»v  »i"nip  (lii^  Im*  I)i.  D«ntlrT)  >**n  rtjip-trf 
ii  hr  «!•«■  oricin  of  iltp  mnni  •'  r.ini*:u*'— a c^nP- 
•ion  of  "  Cookc't  UoiiM.*'  B«t  JC*  Kaonar* 
V  u>' all  a  I  Ary. 
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stCed  his  wife  to  embark  for 
,  which  the  did,  accompanied 
OIL  the  late  High  Chancellor 
and,  (the  present  Lord  Lind- 
who  waa  then  only  three 
Id.  Mr.  Copley  was  soon 
iahod  in  Eojorland,  and  was 
I  member  otlhe  Royal  A<^a- 
He  now  ventured  upon  his- 
iaintin<T,  and  succeeacd  iiioRt 
ly.  Tlic  death  of  Lord  Chai- 
ablished  his  reputation,  as 
the  first  histoncal  painters 
ge.  The  next  great  [)ioturo 
sortie  ot  Gibraltar :  this  wati 
id  of  him,  and  placed  in  the 
chamber  of  Guildhall.  He 
itinued  to  take  portraits  of 
3d  persons,  and  never  dropped 
il  until  his  death,  which  liap- 
1  1815.  Almost  every  old 
1  Massachusetts,  had  one  or 
his  portraits,  and  if  there  are 
(ual  to  thorn  at  the  present 
?re  are  none  superior.  In 
no  one  has  yet  in  this  coun- 
lled  him. 

SAM  Dalton.  In  eivincr  a 
^tch  of  the  life  of  this  distin- 
^ntleman,  we  may  be  allow- 
glc  remark  on  the  state  of 
in  New-England  fifty  vearu 
rbe  revolution  has  incalcula- 
msed  and  diffused  the  happi- 
the  people,  and  perhaps  the 
men  of  other  times  appear 
riking  to  us  from  the  siuall- 
heir  number  t  but  there  were 
md  before  the  revolution,  in 
irts  of  New-England,  a  (It- 
mental  cultivation,  a  refine- 
d  dignity  of  manners,  and  a 
i>spitalitv  in  the  intercourse 
ty,  whicn  has  not  since,  to 
[east,  been  surpassed. 
own  of  Newburyport  once 
1  a  remarkable  illustration 
uth  of  this  observation.  lis 
m  was  small — actively  en- 
i_  commercial  pursuits— \m- 
liroction  of  some  of  (lie  most 
It  and  (li.<<tingiiishcd  mer- 
f  New-Englana.  Several  of 
ntlemen  had  been  associated 
life  at  the  tJnivcrsity,  and 
ere  connecte<l  by  nearer  tins, 
mbcrs  of  one  class,  although 
res  of  the  town,  chose  New- 
as  the  place  of  their  rcsi- 
One  of  them  was  a  clergy- 
ely  deceascr],  most  respected 
)ved,  who  for  many  years 


found  these  friends  of  his  youth 
amongst  his  most  affectionate  and 
valuable  parish roners*  The  inter- 
course of  society  i^  always  most 
pleasant  and  unrestrained  m  places 
which  are  small  enough  to  permit 
each  to  be  acquainted  with  all,  whilst 
the  same  circumstance  prevents  the 
establishment  of  rival  circles— -and  in 
no  part  of  America,  we  believe,  were 
its  pleasures  enjoyed  more  rationally, 
or  a  more  frank  and  generous  hospi- 
tality exhibited  towards  strungera. 
than  iji  Newburyporl. 

Hie  Honorable  Tristram  Dalton 
was  born  there,  in  the  month  of 
June,  1738.  He  was  the  only  child 
of  pun^nts  of  the  first  respt^ctability. 
In  the  year  175!),  being  then  at  the 
early  age  of  seventeen,  he  receivea 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at 
Harvard  University.  Ho  was  tall 
and  finely  formud,  and  added  to  his 
personal  beauty  the  most  graceful 
and  polished  mann*  rs.  lie  was 
diligtnit,  exemplary,  and  accomplish- 
ed  as  a  scholar.  His  class  was  a  dis- 
tinguished one.  None  is  at  present 
rcfollccled  of  the  same  numl>ers, 
which  has  fumlshetl  an  eonal  propor" 
tion  of  eminent  men.  Two  ot  its 
illustrious  members  still  live  to  en* 
joy  the  gratitude  of  their  country. 
Ativr  leaving  the  University,  Dalton 

fiursuc^  the  study  of  the  law  at  Sa^ 
em,  as  an  accomplishment,  and  not 
with  a  xiew  to  practice.  He  was 
happily  exempted  from  the  necessity 
of  atrufigling  m  a  profession,  of  whien 
it  has  lucn  well  remarked,  that  the 
violence  of  the  competition,  the  intel- 
lectual labor,  and  the  unintellectual 
drudgery  which  it  involvi*,  render  it 
the  most  difficult,  and  after  the  first 
irlow  of  enthusiasm  has  gone  by,  the 
most  repelling  of  human  pursuits. 

Having  nnishcd  his  course  of  read- 
inir  in  Salem,  he  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Honorable  Robert 
HoopiT,  of  Marblehead,  and  entered 
into  biisness  with  his  father,  then 
one  of  the  most  Wealthy  and  respecta- 
ble nirrchants  of  his  native  town. 
For  many  years  he  residetl  m  New- 
buryport,  actively  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pursuits,  and  surrounded  with 
every  temporal  blessing,— domestic 
happiness— public  respect — and  the 
various  and  exiiuisite  enjoyments, 
which  a  taste  for  airriculture  and  |pt- 
ters  with  unlimited  means  of  gratify- 
ing it,  so  richly  affords.    His  ^At 
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was  ardent  and  sinctire.  From  feel- 
lag  and  coDviction,  he  believed  id  the 
gospel  of  our  biesaed  Saviour.  He 
read  much,  and  do  voted  himself  par- 
ticularly to  choflc  studies  which  arc 
connected  vrith  revelation,  and  the 
ancient  history  of  the  church.  He 
prcitdTprl  the  Episcopalian  modt;  of 
worship,  at  which  he  <-.onstanlly  at- 
tt:a(U^  and  contriuuied  Iibt;raUy  to- 
wards maintaining  it  in  Ncwbury- 

P'JFt- 

Tor  several  years  he  was  called  to 
fill  goHie  of  the  most  dij^nified  t^nd 
rt  sponsible  office  a  in  the  Cooifnoii- 
weulth.  He  was  a  nipresentative 
from  his  town — Spfaktr  of  the  House 
of  Representatives — a  member  of  tho 
Sonatc— nnd  with  the  late  Govcrn<Mr 
StrouLs  wus  cho9t>n  a  acnator  of  the 
Unit  '1  StAtea,  in  ihe  first  Coneress 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. \Vhen  the  term  for  which 
he  WIS  elecltnl  to  the  office  of  sena- 
tor of  thu  Unite.!  States  had  ixpired, 
thf'  proposed  t.dtablir^huicnt  of  the 
fe<itral  r  ity  at  Wa.'hluyion,  pn.-Bt-nlcd 
an  <)')j.-ci ofd'M/  jiiiw .spk-ncfor,  wliicli 
ee<liicv«i  ninny  to  r».-si*rl  to  it.  Th'* 
vi.-ions  of  pi.jvvcr  up-l  glory,  whirh 
Sf.'ciin»<i  to  a'.To'npanyt'Vt.n  tiie  im-ii- 
t!f»n  ot  its  nanif-,  r.rxAi]  not  intkvil 
liavi;  hi.-n  reahz'xl  witJiout  the 
"strong  enelidiitijitn'''  wliiiih  is  said 
to  have  raifkJ  tLe  walla  of  aneit-nt 
citioiJ  ill  tlic  dortcri.  Da]!.)n  haJ 
formed  an  i^xl«.ni-'iv.,*  a'^quaintance 
with  tile  inhabitant::*  of  the  south, 
ami  was  induced  by  liiat  circuni- 
siance,  and  the  prospect  of  making 
advantagK)'^  ^peeulalion**  at  Wash- 
ioL'ton.  to  invest  hi.<  fortune  in  pro- 
perty th«  re.  wliich  ultinnfrly  ocea- 
sioncJ  to  him  at-  at  losses.  He 
disposed  oi  his  estate^*',"  which  were 
amontr  tht-  m<.st  beautilul  and  vahia- 
blc  in  the  county  uf  E»!sex,  for  pric-s, 
which,  '*vrii  at  the  prcs^'Ut  r'.duct,-d 
vahic  of  real  <slat«*,  \v<  aid  be  thjujfht 
snial:,  and  removal  with  liis  family 
to  VVashiniMon.  Th«!  p/Tson  with 
whom  h':  wii.s  thcreassoci'ited  in  bu- 
8in*^S8  d«^.<Nivrd  I'.un,  mi<l  the  conp**- 
qu'-rK^i;  wr-H.  n  Iohp  of  nearly  ih»j 
whole  i)i'  his  pnjp-rty.  P'or  s'xty 
yt-ars  I."  had  iiv<  d  In  a  state  of  alflu- 
cncf,  uMii  th»i  vhHUin  would  have 
<TUsli«  d  M  Hi#irit  bs.Mtquabh  than  his, 
li  HJ*  nilii'.hterHd  by  philosuphy,  or 
HUHtJiin".!  by  n-liirion.  •'  But  he  had 
li'firinil  in  whatfvJi.v«T  state  he  was, 
tliciowitli  to  ac  ^  jiifonl,"  and  he  was 


fSMtunatel  J  ia  •  part  cf  iht 
where  wMk  a  noc  the  "flM 
only  thing  needfbL"  With  i 
ao  gentle  and  attnctive  w  Ih^  a 
ao  CQltiratedi  integrity  m 
he  hod  the  aaiiafiKAioa  of" 
no  diminution  of  reqieo 
his  lots  of  |ira|>erTj;  and  the'priail 
and  the  Leviie,  if  they  wenaoC  ^' 
so  obaequkma  as  before^  ifid 
ever  in  hia  case,  aa  in  moat 
inisibrtune^  paaa  by  on  iha  oCkr 
aide. 

Dnlton  had  lived  in  habita  of  iMi- 
macy  and  fiiendahip  with  the  Sam 
first  presidents  of  the  CniCftd  StalA 
Washuigton  honored  him  with  km 
confidence  and  regard,  and  with  1h 
iUustrioua  class-mate^  vhoaa  paeafat 
gbry  it  ia  to  have  been  aeeood  odb 
to  him,  who  was  "naaTmAcAaafV 
of  kit  eoumiiymeH^  the  fineodrfv 
which  was  formed  m  eaily  Bh,  WM 
maintamed  to  the  last,  nnchanaprf 
unrl  unimpaired.  From  a  knowlesfB 
of  hia  worth,  and  misfortuneai  he  wai 
offered  repeatedly  by  the  national 
trover nmi-nt  a  choice  of  respeciaUe 
otlices.  In  1815,  h6  was  af»polnied 
surveyor  of  tlie  ports  of  Boston  and 
Charli-stown,  and  he  returned  once 
more  to  New-England.  But  anutber 
L'encration  had  risen  up.  Of  hiff  cod* 
tein|)orarie8  few  remained.  Some 
younger  than  himself  had  forrottea 
Iiim,  and  some  had  injured,  ancf  could 
not  therefore  forgive  him.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  active  discbarge  of  the 
duties  of  this  office,  until  1817,  when 
he  closed  in  peace,  a  life  of  distxn- 
i^uished  purity  and  usefulness. 

Amasa  Davis,  an  officer  of  the 
r.'volution,  was  born  at  Wadswarth, 
in  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1744, 
and  after  a  common  school  c-dueatioo 
entered  his  brother's  counting  room, 
who  was  several  years  his  senior,  aivl 
then  a  merchant  in  Boston.  Hiis 
brother,  the  honorable  Caleb  Davis, 
was  for  several  years  elected  a  Seat- 
tor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  had 
previously  been  chosen  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
had  a  high  reputation  in  church  and 
state — having  l>een  many  years  i 
deacon  of  Hollis-street  .Church,  to 
office  in  that  day  more  indicative  of 
moral  reputation  than  the  higbeft 
political  office  one  could  hold.  A^ 
spending  a  few  yt^ars  in  the  counting 
pH  m  of  his  brother  Amasa  Davit. 
chose  the  life  of  a  mari'»er  aa  moiv 
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and  brtccr  su'te;!  !«,  his  cnfrr- 

ypirit,  and  soon  tbu:id  himself 
tr-r  of  c  V(!r?«»cl.  Hr  w.iK  in 
nriioyniont  wht-n  the  rcvolu- 
'  pljrni  an'-?'*.  Whil"  on  shcm' 
\irt\    hiinsfJf   to    a    c»inpnny 

of  yonnir  patriots,  and  was 
in    (lisi'ipliniu":  of  tli«  in  for 

»«Tvir«'.  Whi.i  the  British 
nlirt^  pO'*s{*8«ion  of  tho  town 
ton,  he  with  others  retind  lo 
m;ry,  hut  was  ready  to  jiiin 
ny  .'.lUT  tho  hatfli-  of  Lf!Xin£»- 
Ir  he  ^amp  kii.^wn  to  Wasliinij:- 
iirthrarn'y  wasatfi'ainbri'liic, 
ai«  miidi'  a  c-oninii.-sa»-y,  Jird 
i!  Wa  iiint/tnn  whin  lie  hft  in 
riiiir  of  I77i',  llie  h«ichts  of 
idi/e,  for  the  MaUi  of  \ew- 
ind  was  willi  the  Airicri  an 
It  While  Plains,  uiul  in  thjil 
In  1777,  whvu  Biir^juyne 
liftn],  and  Ills  fon'CH  wire 
:  I  to  Cand»rid;;^e.  n^ar  Huston, 
avi-  wiKS  appointed  the  coni- 
y  irent-iiil  o*  I'lat  army,  und^^r 
nvmtion  of  Snrato.rra.  This 
»n  m.ir^'  hi  n  iniimato  wilh 
^nr,  Phillips,  R'-iide^i.II,  iind 
9t  inc'i  of  that  body,  aa  well 
;y  of  the  larlie.s  wlici  ful!owi;d 
nrt-d  the  fort'inc=*  n(  the  eam- 

llie  Karonras  of  lUi(ie.<rll, — 
la*  -ii-t  Acklanri.  Ijady  BaK'ar- 
m  iwinv  otl'.»rs:  8»vcral  of 
»hared  the  hosp'*aliti«.s  of  his 
urins  t!ie  time  thni  the;  arniy 
:»nfinod   to   CambridiTf.    The 

wci?  salisfi:  d  "/iili  his  oflReial 
•t,  and  fxprussfd  tln^r  thanks 

inof?:  fuliv,  when  they  left  tho 
aa  ui  1  tho  coniMia'«df.r  in  chief 

pari  of  tliP  Anierieans,  In 
p-^'^ity,  jK-  had  a  fine  opportii- 

ma'ic  a  f')rtune;  the  officTii 
ihoral,  and  tlie  inilitary  chest 
mt;  but  the  cov^try  wanted 
.•cioii3  iij.  tal.-3,  and  lie  Jiavr  up 
Dad  nc/'uiiiulat  d  in  exehanii'.' 
ritin^-ntnl  paper,  all  of  which 
3  a  moek'-ry  und  a  nnisanee. 
vtrc  prtriuts  rewardinl.    The 

purai'od  was  worse  than  any 
:n  lawf»  ever  pasr^ed  bv  I'orno 
w.-rst  days.  VN  hen  ilio  con- 
in  of  iVIassnclr.:pt''.!a  v;«rnt  into 
on  in  17?0,  Col.  Davis  was 
ted  by  Governor  Hancock, 
'f  Mast.  <■  General  of  ih?  C«mii- 
.•^Irh,  which  ofCice  he  held  in 
^han^jO  of  par'y,  fi>r  icrty-fivr 

w'th  cr.nit  to  hinisclf  and 
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honor  to  his  state.  In  1796 — 7,  he 
was  with  General  Lincoln's  army, 
in  suppressinir  ih.?  insurrection  of 
Danii  1  Shaya. asit was ;ulled,  merely 
b'-cause  lie  was  the  leader  of  tlie  dia- 
affeetr'd,  but  who  in  fact,  wan  but  a 
secondary  agent  in  the  affair.  This 
was  a  i)triod  of  sreat  ijloom  and  dia- 
trcss.  So  much  was  thi.'  eonfidi'ncc 
of  the  people  shn'tt-n  in  the  ffovern- 
nient,that  no  wood-wharfinger  would 
tnipl  the  faith  of  the  1<  j^islature  for  a 
loiui  of  woO'I,  and  all  that  was  burnt 
by  thorn  for  llwit  session  wasobnin- 
oa  on  the  crf-dit  of  the  Srrtffunl  at 
Arms  of  thjit  body.  Gt-n>  ral  Davis 
gave  his  own  personal  security  for 
many  of  the  articles  necessary  for 
his  departmimt  for  the  campaign. 
Patriotic  indiviiluals  came  forth  as 
the  (ixijrencies  arose,  and  the  Com- 
mon wt^alth  was  saved  from  a  ruin- 
ous civil  war.  As  tht;  army  ap- 
nroai'.hed,  the  insurgents  fic-d,  and 
I  nut  little  blood  was  spill.  Tliesc 
;  diflieulties  had  a  good  ent'cr,  thelegis- 
I  hitur<'  found  that  there  was  a  |)6int 
'  beyond  which  human  nature  would 
,  not  bi'ar.  and  the  disafTucted  were 
•  taught  the  strcutrth  of  a  government 
fouu'hil  on  the  will  of  the  peoj»le» 
j  Several  of  the  insurgents  were  tried 
i  aiul  con  vie  ltd  of  treason,  but  no  one 
was  executed  :  those  who  understood 
the  8ul>jcct  best,  were  tho  most  strenu- 
ous advocates  for  the  greatest  cle- 
meu'-y.  It  often  happiMis  that  there 
i.s  but  a  hair-lino  between  a  n'bcl  or 
traitor  and  a  patriot  Wasliington 
would  have  been  executed  as  a  rebel 
had  he  been  taken  in  the  first  cani- 
paign  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Thii 
the  enemy  avowwl,  and  would  with- 
out doubt  have  carrictl  into  effect,  il 
ihey  had  be^n  able  to  havo  taken 
him.  In  this  campaign  General  Da- 
vis had  two  brothers  who  had  ser>'cd 
as  officers  of  distinction  in  a  greal 
part  of  the  revolutionary  struggle. 
One  of  whom.  Captain  Robert  Davis, 
reci^ived  the  lii^hcst  encomiums  of 
Washington,  wnen  the  great  com- 
munder  visited  Boston,  in  1730,  and 
was  taken  up,  with  his  suit,  upon 
.Suffolk  lines,  by  Davis'  artillery. 

General  Davis  was  elected  com- 
mander of  the  Ancient  and  Honora- 
ble Artillery  Company,  which  has 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try, been  tho  Pelopidean  band  of  de- 
mocratic worthies  in  every  dark  hour 
of  that  ropi  Xtlic.    These  judges  knew 


( 


Ilwl  he  wu  ettrj  tudi  >  ■oldier,  and 
in  aaj  principle  ■  rapoMienn  Du- 
liag  ihs  mr  of  181^  >ltbo)vb  tbm 
tdvinocdio  re«T%  he  WMWomplin 
the  lUicbuBi  of  naf  dutr,  bdiI 
proTcil  iliM  Be  hid  kM  nmhing  of 
hi>  jooHsM  ravCT.  llw  OoTetiMi' 
RODnded  much  in  nia  nuLlarr  eiiuii- 
cBCt.  sod  h«  wu  •  ttmtite  of  the 
H  boll  bod  >  uf  (he  mililia  of  the  Com- 
manwealth.  TIhi  miDiias  of  Oene- 
riil  Oivii  wen  id  Ibe  old  acbool ; 
■  and  military.    He 


any  rule  of  euqnelU,  and  ilwaj* 
ri'iidercd  erery  Blleolioii  to   ererj 

psiti  of  duly  oi  obeervalion.  la 
every  ncbutuda  of  life — and  he  ai- 
pcnenced  many — be  alwaya  acted 
with  Ibrtilude,  and  aiaaa  from  dqnea- 

ticily  of  a  buoyant  and  pownAd 
mind.  He  waa  not  conDdnBl  aa 
merely  a  miliury  man,  for  when  Ibc 
Gnt  eipedition  wia  tilled  oul  in  ibal 

Sianer  for  the  Paciflc  Ocean  and 
□nh •West  Caaal—u  land  ibcnonly 
of  mnmr  to  the  peopir  of  ihis  coun- 
Iry,  he  viae  olTcrcd  Thv  cainniand  uf 
tile  enterprise,  but  Ihc  cliims  of  a 
iargu  faniil;^,  alihough  he  waa  in 
prospcroua  drmiiialancii,  hsTing  ru- 
coiL'tKl  from  thr:  paprrinancyBhock, 
wuuld  not  allow  him  to  ihirtk  of  ih-.- 


at  QHHte-    He  re«]  1>«  a 


reaiiU'iii  8a]d  io 
to  him,  "1  am  happy,  General,  to  take  Is 
'     ■'      '      1,   the  oldest  ofRcw  in'm 


ntuKoL  and  ooald  not  JxriAw* 

inqmnily.  Royil  l^tic^  ■  tai» 
tiai,  a  poH,  a  wit,  a  bwyK  ^t  m 
judge,  woe  one  of  the  aaciai  mde. 
He  was  full  of  alory  and  1014;  oa* 
of  those  of  whom  It  haa  fann  aaid 
that  the  JHutu  inn  food  It  iiupin, 
buliomiliaiablaAndtoatait.  Thtn 
nre  othcra  now  living  who  made  i^l 
ihu  club— whith  coufi  not  have  been 
inferior  to  that  graced  by  Foot  and 
Cluin,  in  iheir  han  daya  of  wit  and 

Mr.  Dennie  eoonncncHl  &r  Port 

folio  in  1600,  having  been  a  clerk  in 
ilie  Slate  Department  lor  two  or 
three  yeara  before  thai  time,  'Hiii 
journal  aoon  became  the  moal  popih 
'  the  United  Staliw.  "niewrilmt 
-    ■     ■  ifirf 


n  ol  the  best  laate,  dimiifii'fl 


Ocneral  Dans  lived  until  (ho  30th 
□f  January,   1826,  when  he  cxiiirisl 
•TlEf  B  uliurl  itinesa.    Few 
evur  mnro  lUihrul  to  their  country, 


iiD  on  parade,— the  Preaiilt 
-...  ,.■ — 'lappy.  General, 

the  oldest  od. 

the  UnilcdSlaEi.'Si" —  und  idoanng,  and  did  much  lu  gnl 


ran  the  reply,  "I  am  happy   d>>wn  the  swelling  and  seaquipMlaiiiii 

1  atillat  the  headof  myeounlry,    sljle  llicn  ao  common  Bmong  lis.  . 

'       '           ' '»  awurd  10    h'lir  aii  or  aeven  year^  and  pertip  > 

he  continued  to  write  far  bii  t 

ileosi,~aDdhaw  ti)  main-    p:i]icr.    K-ith   eonsidcrtble  asaiduily,  I 

nnJ  ufler  that  period  with  gcniuaaiu  f 

KSIc,  but  it  waa  perccpliMt  then,  tliil  , 


will  ihal  hs  11 


Muntry,  1  Iwiti.    It  was  while  he  was  eondnrl     ,    ; 
frienda,    inj:  ibis  paper  that  the  syren  or  Bonf    ' 
a  better   TlHjmaa  Moort  visited  tliia  counire    i     ; 


oore,  visited  true  counii);    1 

judsmenl,  or  ever  bona  lanipTafKril,  umt   became  familiarly    Brquainuit 
in  thr!  dischsrge  of  the  duties  of  lifo,    with  Dcnnte,  at  Philadelphia.    la  •    ' 
dio™cJn:'-   -■---         •    ^ 

.w^-  ,..^ w.,   '  wits,  and  a 

:if  Boaton — wiis 


than  Qeneral 


'^avis. 


rlin^vn  cjreic,  ihoae  subolara,  pot  u,  ; 
■    wits,  and  aaiiriita  enjoyed  (be  Atric 

. J    niifhts,  la  the  farther  iiQury  a(  poor  : 

.~.n  AuffusllO,  1769,  anil  Eirndiijict    Dennie'a  health.     Moore  was  ToiinCi  | 
In  1790.    He  aequirnl  a  hish  rt-puin-    nnil   could  bear  the  d^valnu  M 

tion  OS  a  bellealeiires  sebolar  whdelildcp,   and   ttie  iiululiienceii  Oi  il"  1 


le  iiululf^ceii  Ol  il"  il 
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table^  sod  it  mint  be  confessed  ho 
always  seemed  to  ei^y  lo-day,  as  a 
loere  preparatioK  for  the  morrow. 
W  hile  oe  saiaed  the  present  hour,  and  i 
left  the  next  to  chance:  with  Dcnnie 
it  was  not  so :  Moore  was  disgusted 
with  the  manners  and  habits  he  found 
at  the  city  of  Washington  at  tliat 
time,  and  expressed  his  sentiments 
with  great  freedom.  Dennie  should 
not  have  seen  Moore,  for  he  poisoned 
his  mind  against  American  society. 
Alter  their  acquaintance,  Dennie  be- 
van  to  complain  more  frequently  of 
inc  neglect  of  genius,  and  of  the 
avarice  and  tastelessness  of  his  coun- 
trymen, ami  murmuring,  called  this 
country  "  the  land  where  fancy  sick- 
ens, and  where  genius  dies." 

Dennie  expired  on  the  7th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1812,  a  victim  of  scnsibihty ; — 
but  bis  constitution  was  half  in  fault 
for  his  rrrors.  and  when  the  hard 
featured  moralist  condemns  ibe  man 
for  not  doing  better  for  himself,  he 
ihould  remember  that  all  the  produc- 

ons  of  his  gifted  mind  assisted  in 
purifying  the  morals  as  well  as  refin- 
ing tne  taste,  and  arousing  the  genius 
ami  mending  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

**  Th«  rvib  mra  da  lire  ariar  ihrai, 
Tha  fuod  m  ot\ea  iotcrrcd  wilh  iheirlioiMS." 

Samubl  Dextxb,  a  distingoishcd 
lawyer  and  orator,  was  the  son  of  a 
merchant  of  the  same  name;  was 
born  in  Boston,  1761,  and  died  at 
Athens  in  May,  I8I6b  lUjed  fifty-five. 
The  family  desoendea  from  the  Hu- 
soeaots,  who  fled  to  this  country 
from  France,  at  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantz.  It  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable that  some  of  the  men  of 
the  finest  talents  and  of  the  highest 
virtues  that  have  flourished  in  the 
United  Statesi  were  descended  from 
that  stock. 

He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1730.  He  was  considered  a  voung 
man  of  genius,  and  a  poem  of  tiis  on 
the  "  Progress  of  Science,"  delivered 
in  Colleffc-hall,  was  thought  to  bear 
marks  of  a  powerful  mind ;  but  poetry 
was  not  much  cultivated  nor  applau- 
ded at  diat  time.  He  commenced 
the  stiidv  of  the  law  on  leaving  col- 
ic^ ana  pursued  it  upon  the  great 
pnnciple  of  general  reasoning ;  and 
tbllowed  it  throngh  English  History, 
to  our  possession  of  tne  common 
law,  as  that,  with  a  few  modifica- 
tiona^  was  the  law  of  the  land.    He 


despised  all  little  tricks  in  practice, 
and  often  declared  that  he  never 
pleaded  an  abatement  for  a  trifling 
mistake,  when  the  action  was  well 
founded.  He  commenced  practice  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  soon 
rose  to  distinction  at  that  bar,  and  ex- 
tended his  business  to  Suffolk  and 
the  adjoining  counties.  He  was  in 
congress  soon  after  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  and 
became  one  of  the  best  orators  in  that 
body.  He  then  acted  with  the  federal 
partv,  and  was  a  leader  amone  them ; 
and  he  had  an  opportunity  of  snowing 
his  eloquence  in  both  branches  of  con- 
gress, for  he  was  for  some  time  a 
senator  from  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Adams  made  him  secretary  of  war 
in  1800,  and  the  next  year  secretary 
of  the  treasury.  He  discoveriHi  his 
usual  ability  in  those  offices.  When 
Mr.  Jefferson  came  into  power  ho 
retired  from  office,  and  never  entorud 

Sublic  life  again,  though  requested  by 
fr.  Madison  to  do  so,  during  the  last 
war.  From  the  time  he  left  Wash- 
ington, in  1801,  he  was  engaged  in 
all  the  important  cases  at  the  bar, 
not  only  in  his  native  state,  but  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unitird 
States  at  Washington :  and  for  fif- 
teen years  could  hardly  be  said  to 
have  nad  a  rival.  One  of  the  finest 
displays  of  his  eloquence  was  in  the 
trial  of  Selfridge  for  shooting  Austin. 
The  writer  can  never  forget  its  over- 
powering eflects.  Mr.  Dexter  was 
associated  with  Mr.  Oore,  a  man  of 
great  argumentative  powers.  Gore 
confined  his  reasonings  to  the  law 
strictly  ;  Dexter  soared  beyond  it  all, 
and  reasoned  upon  that  code  of  ho- 
nor which  Grod  had  written  upon  the 
heart  of  man — ^from  which  springs 
self-protection,  and  all  that  gives  dig- 
nity to  his  nature.  Selfiidge  was 
acquitted,  as  he  should  have  been, 
botn  in  law  and  honor.  The  spet^ches 
as  they  were  printed  seem  unlike  the 
spoken  ones,  particularly  that  of  Mr. 
Dextcr's.  It  is  not  so  powerful  as  it 
then  seemed ;  perhaps  the  stenogra- 
pher did  not  do  him  justice.  In  the 
same  year  the  writer  reported  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Dexlcr's  in  a  divorce 
case  in  high  life,  in  which  he  was 
opposed  by  Otis  and  Prescott,  law- 
yers of  much  standing.  This  w>i<< 
thought  to  be  a  greater  argument 
than  ho  had  ever  made  before.  It 
was  indeed  a  moil  maaVmVv  oxvi^. 
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__  ktpi  by  (he     .. 

le  for  »ncTBl  Jem,  bul  woB 

losi  in  ihe  greiil  Sre  wucb  hsppeiwd 
u  NuwhuTirpOTi,  ihekutduyoirllsy, 
ISl  1,  with  sonw  olher  VBluHble  notva 
niaile  on  Ihe  ciHnti  and  pnncipal 
cbarnulere  of  Ihoae  tune*.  Far  Mine 
ytnn  before  ihe  ls>l  war  he  bad  be- 
comEwnn^whaiwlrnngaifroni  luany 
of  luB  old  TiicndB,  and  wbb  rolhcr 
rewnEd  when  kUcndiog  courM. 
Friim  ihi;  fvw  wortk  he  dropped  now 


SI  thai 


1  hiin  10  hiB  polili- 
....  .jn  lohe  looisiBd. 

This  apponanilf  wiB  oAsred  hun  ■! 
Iha  decUraiion  of  war.  He  vhon 
oonlended,  bolh  in  piivite  and  in 
public,  that  the  war  baving  been  COD- 
■liluuonallr  dixlared,  il  was  iho 
bounden  duty  of  ooy  good  cidwn 
10  air!  the  gDvernmenl,  heart  luid 
hind,  hi  bnnginB  il  lo  an  honorabli! 
elo*e.  To  thia  eRBCt  he  ojli'rvd  aoinc 
Teaolulionain  n  BoXanlnwn-meeting, 
at  Kanueil-faHll.  Then  reaoluiimi' 
were  ojiposod  by  moal  of  the 


the  gn»ira\  efiisct  in  ipBd| 
were  noi  found  lo  be  tiryt 
Qua  en  ))aper.  He  wa*  oEMI 
in  debgie,  when  warnud  ttf 
ject  or  [oiued  by  oppoauioB 
waa  not,  to  use  Canon  4 
aonint  eipresawn,  apeahinMi 
"  great  mih  ■  hafi 


eulogiai. 

draiKry,  in  ihrowi 
apreadmj^  Ibu  pal 
Ames  is  as  oAd  i 
upon  ilu;  lliu}iaiui( 
in  Ihe  wars  hia  an 


f  thai 


Tlie 


■iNhly 


Toitd  thuin  doi 

In  ihi6  HiEaniiP  lanor  nu  nccainp  u 
tHled  and  chaiiid,  thinking  thai 
was  uagd  rnlher  uncourtcouBli' ;  and 
friijn  ibai  day  h^  aeparniud  mmadf 
allogethtr  from  Iha  federal  parly. 
In  1915,  he  wu  the  eandidale  of  Mic 
fritwiti  of  the  war  for  Governor  of  the 


ulagamm 


and  lost  his  elcL  lion  only  by  the  popi. 
Iui[y  of  General  Brooks,  who  arv 
anth  ■  hold  on  the  mass  of  thi^  pm- 
pie  for  his  rcvolulionaryBrrviucs,  thai 
all  paniea  united  in  ininking  hli|h^ 
of  hiio.  This  yoar  Mr.  D.  died  bcfoii 
the  Tolls  were  declared. 

When  the  polilUiil  oidteiii?nt  h'i(i 
paaaed  away,  all  were  ready  lo  dc 
lualica  to  the  truly  greal  ninn.  TIilv 
remembered  his  argumenla  anei  hii 
eloquence,  and  forgot  tliat  he  haddif 
d  from  hie  friendaj  or,  perhaps, 


b^gan 


ikihiibia< 


nalional  auhjMia  might  be  quite  B" 
sound  as  ^cir  own.  Mr.  Deiiir  wna 
nol  only  a  powerful  bul  a  eineulnr 
oralor.  He  rsaeinbled  no  one  oh  Ihe 
■Isge  at  hia  lime.  He  fought  all  hb 
battle,  bv  main  alrength.  Like  Ro- 
doridt  Dhu,  ho  was  a  match  for  any 
one  who  dnreil  clme  wilh  him,  but 
at  umos  hefound  Ihoie,  who,  wanting 
bis  bone  and  muicle,  had  more  akilT 


«  thai  ^ 

t9  who  M 

ibition  bM 

—  ,. of  a  COM 

appearautu,  taJ,  alout,  oCh 
symmelryi  his  featuiH  in 
and  Biruugly  markedi  i^ 
plojiinn  dark,  and  hia  faaiB 
—  y  early  in  lifu.  He  m0 
moFtuoenta,  and  nllu^ 
lacitumity;  but  when  til 
fan  to  flow,  he  was  tira  4 
circle,  the  objetl  of  atta 
was  la  aloquent  in  oaqf 
afindRhntn.  There  wa«  bA 
Itir^  ibal  be  could  nol  fiU, 
wold  lliai  be  uttered  in  Vam 
was  HI  disdnci  thai  it  reaetMt 
oftbL'iiioeiinailentive.  Rial 
Dtion  was  precise,  and  hi* 
WS9  nearly  the  eame  at  ai 
Ud  bad  no  under  tooesof  lU 
eweelncBS.  He  could  not «» 
lite  the  racking  dstt,"  but  it 
like  tbe  very  Iwn  ;  and  like  i 
narch  of  the  forest,  the  aoOB 
voice  seemed  to  nleace  d 
The  people  of  his  itaiive  at! 
alwoya  have  some  idol,  ad 
liniei  they  chnnge  him  as  cAi 
Aihi'mans  (bd  iheirai  bnl  4 
ycara  of  Uoiier's  life,  he  wm 


iiarcbfd  onward  tc 

After  be  left  WubiDCUB 
hvc  y«ara  thai  enaued  bdoiB 
wtnion  the  bench,  they  «f 
in  opposition.  He  had  bos 
dcred  "thesianl"  of  Ibelawl 
yeors  by  Ihe  bench  and  bar 
BBchiiwlla,  One  mataneci 
meeliiig  is  panicalarly  ledf 
George  Crowninahierd  ud 
were  indictd  for  a  nit)  (h«J 
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ad  a  leaven  of  polities  in  it,  and 
s  difficult  to  niid  a  jury  that 
mbiaased ;  in  fact,  no  such  one 
irer  found.  Aftur  three  attempts 
ial,  a  noUt  protttqui  was  enter- 
>n  the  second  attempt  of  the 
ey  ffeneral,  Sullivan  was  ab- 
vmiil  health,  and  Parsons  was 
ited  by  the  court  to  support  tlie 
4ition.  Dexter  was  the  counsel 
i  defendants.  It  was  a  thai  of 
tb,  and  many  old  lawyers 
It  it  the  i^reatest  exhibition  of 
ic  powers  that  was  ever  exhi- 
n  tnat  state.  The  eyes  of  the 
unity  wcTcupon  them,  and  they 
and  felt  it.  Parsons  was  faini- 
rith  every  principle,  and  with 
precedent  that  had  a  bearing  on 
use,  and  fairly  made  out  a  le-gal 
if  riot;  but  Dexter  denied  tlie 
i  produced  as  applicable  to  the 
It  times,  and  contended  that  the 
ma  of  common  sense  had  come 
eheve  the  common  law  of  ma- 
its  absurdities;  for  instance, 
atutes  a^rainst  witchcraft  in 
nd  were  not  repealed ;  but  who 
be  so  absurd  as  to  condemn 
le  for  witchcraft  at  the  present 
and  insisted  that  there  nmst 
been  some  wronc^  intended,  or 
might  be  reasonably  expected 
w  from  the  act  to  be  done,  to 
a  riot.  There  was,  as  has  been 
ited,  no  verdict ;  but  the  people 
p^tified  with  these  great  mcn- 
idtators,  for  tlie  space  of  two 
ogethen  Parsons  went  on  the 
in  1806.  and  Dexter  was  al- 
»)nstanlly  in  his  court.  Tliese 
lawyers  always  treated  each 
with  profound  respect,  that 
arises  from  a  high  consideration 
h  other's  intellect  They  were 
excellent  biblical  scholars,  and 
ixample  made  the  study  of  the 
ares  fashionable  among  law- 

Dextar  was  a  reformer— we 

to  use  the    ti*rm  in  a  good 

When  he  came  to  the  bar 

were  in  Massachusetts  proper, 

Maine,  which  was  attached  to 
re  than  a  hundred  judges  of  the 
r»f  common  pleas.  Thn^,  four, 
i  to  each  county.  These  men, 
illy    speaking,    were    men    of 

influence  in  society,  but  there 
*ew  lawyers  among  them.  They 
led  all  the  dignity  of  the  bench, 
rent  on  with  the  trials  with  all 


tlic  consequence  of  the  ermine  and 
the  scarlet  Dexter,  at  onc&  turned 
upon  this  mock  dicmity  witn  sove- 
reign contempt^  ana  treated  the  infe- 
rior judges  as  mferior  men;  unless, 
as  it  sometimes  happened,  there  were 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and 
then  accordim^  to  the  character  of 
the  person.  The  supreme  court  had 
thought  that  wisdom  consisted  in 
distance  and  aristocratical  airs;  he 
took  liis  course  with  them,  giving 
thcin  all  proper  rcHpoct,  and  yieldinjg 
no  single  right  of  an  advocate.  This 
reform  had  been  attempted  before, 
but  had  never  succeeded.  Dexter  was 
in  bad  odor  with  the  court  for  a  lone 
time,  and  severe  observations  passed 
between  them,  until  Sedgwick  was 
put  upon  the  bench  in  180£  He  pro- 
ceeded in  new  style  with  the  oar. 
calling  the  members  brothers,  and 
treating  them  as  such.  When  Par- 
sons came  on  the  bench,  and  with 
him  Parker,  the  manners  of  the  bench 
to  the  bar  were  altogether  changed, 
and  the  intercourse  between  them  has 
since  been  most  bland  and  courteous. 
The  bar  of  his  state  should  put  upon 
the  monument  of  Dexter.  ^*  Here  rests 
a  great  lawyer,  who,  feeling  his  intel- 
lectual superiority  and  professional 
integrity,  treated  courts  with  respect, 
and  exacted  a  courteous  demeanor 
from  them  ;  knowing  his  rights  as  an 
advocate,  he  never  courted  the  bench 
by  flattery,  nor  browbeat  witnesses  to 
gain  a  cause.  To  such  a  man  ever^ 
young  lawyer  owt?s  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude that  can  never  be  repaid -but  by 
making  a  solemn  determination  that 
when  he  has  power  and  influence,  he 
will  imitate  his  example." 

Joseph  Dombey,  a  French  bota- 
nist and  traveller  of  much  celebrity, 
was  born  at  Macon,  February  22d, 
1742.  He  was  brought  up  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.  D.  at  the  university  of 
Montpjlier.  He  there  imbibed,  un- 
der the  celebrated  professor  (vouan, 
a  taste  for  natural  history,  more  es- 
pecially for  l>otany.  To  this  taste 
ne  siicriflced  his  profession,  and  all 
prosfiect  of  emolument  from  that 
source.  Content  with  a  small  patri- 
mony, he  resigned  himself  to  the 
charms  of  nature  in  the  flue  country 
where  he  was  staiionecl.  The  soutn 
of  France,  with  its  varied  and  exten- 
sive coasts,  its  fertile  plains,  and  its 
wild  and  lofty  mounlaitia^  viva  V^ 
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fini  ihcKRG  of  abi 

ihs  Besson  of  the  yoarohligrd 

iraproi 


rriumert  W 

Htuiliefl  but  sudi  b>  fnvDrcd  and 

hU    tlttHing'   propensily. 

'      itod  lo 


^vcn  lo  Eire  ph 
1  mcideat  to  his  tirtieof  lile, 
hid  gay  and  agreeable  character,  and 
the  aoaety  with  which  he  was  aur- 
rounded.  To  lliis  cHraipiiian  he.  p^T- 
hipB  aifiificed  tnoiii  ihiti  pniJence 
could  jiUDfy,  ani  ll  was  Ibrtunale  for 
bia  moral  charactBT  and  wmldlyla- 
VereBt,  probably  also  for  hia  aciantific 
nic«M9,  thai  he  rcmoireil  lo  Parii  in 
ITT!,  10  improve  hl>  botanical  know- 
lodge,  under  ths  tiiidDQ  of  ihc  cele- 
brntud  Beranrd  do  Juasleu  and  Le 
Hotmicr.  and  to  eullivatp  the  frictid- 
ahip  of  auch   men  na  Thouin  and 


In   1775,  h 


HbIUt, 


iiv.-llcd  I 


nnit  importimi 

wanis  B  close, 
the  Alps  in  his 


en  his  Bppoinlmrini,  imli  n  silary  ol 
3,000  lines.  Pari  of  this  was  oblie- 
--■"■- --.rtgnged '^ 


.._  _  followmg 

iBT,  IT76.  'Hi  the  honor  of  Dom- 
oey  it  muBi  not  be  fbrgoti'n,  ihi 
he  daTored  the  intermediate  period  1 
the  moat  etiiady  application,  in  oidi 
M  qualify  himactt  tor  hu  vrcol  an 
delight  fill    uudortahing.     In  deed, 

SleaauTP,  or  diaapBtion,  could  bai 
rawn  him  aside  from  luch  vicwn.  t 
would   lillle   have  deaprvcd  h 


lined 


imen,  and  pnifcMedly  m 

..._  soyvict,  Domlwr  •"  ! 

allowed  eieo   a  copy  of  ib»,i| 
ctrawinga  ihey  mnde  undtr  hn  din 
lions.    On  liia  other  band,  tie  <• 
abided  to  cTpBud  hja  own  ■atarr  f    | 
buying  pa;m  and  inamimcoia  nnt-   I 
Ble  for  bin  undcrtakins.    That  nlk^ 
ry  had  iniliwd  been  doubled,  but  §    ' 
was  BlJI,  even  with  the  oconomy  bf    i 
now  practised,  inadequntK.    Hi*  cou- 
rage,  howenr,  failixl  bini  noc     1 
new  world  was  before  bitn.  ainl  no- 
thing   chagrined    him   except  what 
dchiyod  hie  voyage.      That    voyaga 
wni   happily   nccompliaheil   in   an 
months,  and  be  mnvod  at   Lima, 
April  a,  1779,    wiieTe  ho  oblninod  a 
favorable  re-qition  from  the  Vieway 
of  Peru,  Don  Emanuel  d»  OiiirT;nr, 
nnd  from  St  do  Bordwiav".  one  of 
the  csnonvarLimii,  an  tild  acquaini- 
nn™  of  his  friend  JnS'iBir.   _Mii»  flw<     i 

iT  runaway  ne^oes,  bill  il  ttltbnJeC 
ll  >i]  nn  nhundnnl  hsrtcat  of  vp«i- 
II  Ira  of  pliinrs  as  vroll  as  of  siingiri' 
M  ',  from  rlivsepiilchretirflhcanci-nt 
I'  fiivinns.  These,  with thirty-aghl 
!■  iimds  of  plalina,  and  a  coireclion 
i'  ?iN?J9,  be  sent  immediately  lo 
Ijitnps.  Hp  iccompaniwl  bis  erf- 
li'ciiuns  wilb  two  mnnuscripi  nra- 
liBoB  of  hiH  on-n,  one  on  a  diseaac, 
which  he  altribulrd  to  the  immediat* 
USK  in  that  country  of  the  Iruila  at 
rd/Mirum  uanTiMm,  PhyolU  pubf- 
tcen9,nnd  totanuin  lyctrperrwwn ;  BtA 
ihe  other  on  a  new  hut  useless  «pe- 
cies  of  Lauras,  which  ignorant  ob- 
serrers  had  ri'ported  lo  the  Spimrii 
Government  ss  being  the  true  ouni' 
man ;  a  mistake  which  Dambcy 
fonnd  him^pK  obliged  lo  rwhfy. 
He  w*a  employed  by  ibe  Vicrrey  ts 
analyw  some  mineral  waters  in  ihil 
noijliborhood.  He  ollerwanhi  sri- 
lled  fur  a  iim#  in  the  mountaimiit 
proYincB  of  Tarmii,  bryond  IbcOiii- 
dilUTBB,  and  m  May.  IT90,  Tiiilrf 
Huanuoo.  the  eitrcmit  y  of  ihe  Sp- 


paniona,  eneb  n!  v 
of  10,000  livre.. 
proved,  in  the  lirsi 
nae,  for  thoujjh  iw 


ni  WLTB  ho- 1  mon  or  Icsa  u«d 


aim. 


■r'rTmcd  Ui» 
.  iriftd  of  lira 


■inly.   H» 
•  ilroj,  «" 
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botanical  riches  of 
arming  with  insocts, 
staff n ant  pestiferous 
a  labor  of  no  less 
iculty.  As  the  trees 
;<Bcious,  it  was  found 
U  two  of  theiD,  in 
perfect  specimens  of 
icies.  IS'ur  are  the 
rhich  bind  thi;se  an- 
ooccnlani;:led  mass, 
c  impodiment  to  the 

botanical  traveller, 
nsr  no  loss  iiiacceasi- 
of  the  trees  which 
But  these  savage  re- 
ue  more  formidable 
I,  in  consequence  of 
:e  ijihabitants,  200  of 
Mncini!  by  night  to 
id  they  not  esjuped 
and  perilous  retreat 
rom  thence  Dombey 
I,  where  various  tlii}]- 
by  various  r  sources, 
le  celebrattKi  IVccker, 
ad  increas.'d  his  pe- 
but  it  was  still  not 

wants.  He  had, 
lounier  the  scorn  of 
lorant  who  despised 
and  the  persecution 
Tiesihood,  who  by  a 
Ireaded  it.  Though 
y  in  his  moral  and 
ment,  his  being  a 
i  enough  to  excite 
and  nothing  but  the 

of  his  king  secured 
gsof  the  inouisitors. 
his  medical  know- 
the  greatest  use.  It 
income,  and  gained 

favor  of  all  ranks, 
themselves  did  not 
'ed  of  their  diseases 
ilosoplier,  who  was 
ul  than  their  more 
ymcn.  Thus,  self- 
what  sense  and  jus- 
tain  ;  and  the  situa- 
iturcr  was  still  far- 

the  frtvor  which  his 

and  manners  found 
to  whose  assemblies 
'cly  Frenchman  was 
icst.  Even  in  the  so- 
mbey  met  with  some 
iisinterested  charac- 
appreciate  his  merit, 
rof  him,  from  time 
it  essential  services. 


Having  sent  off  hit  lecoud  ooUeo- 
tion  to  Europe;  Dombey  returned  to 
Huanuco  in  tne  end  ik  December, 
1780,  though  to  the  other  difficulties 
of  his  situation,  the  desolating  plague 
of  a  civil  war  was  then  superadoed. 
But  this  apparent  misfortune  turned 
out  to  his  advantage.  He  roused  the 
latent  patriotism  of  the  Spaniard!  by 
offers,  not  only  of  money,  but  even 
of  personal  services,  to  repel  the  in- 
surgents. Though  as  pecuniary  as- 
sistance was  very  properly  declined, 
his  zeal  was  pubhcly  applauded  by 
all  orders  of  people,  and  accoinpanied 
by  authentic  dociunents  or  their 
gratitude.  When  the  insurrection 
was  quelled,  Dombey  presented  to 
the  public  hospital  the  sum  he  had 
offered  towards  the  defence  of  the 
state.  He  had.  shortly  after,  the 
mortifidation  of  hearing  that  his  first 
collection  had  been  taken  by  the 
English,  and  redeemed  at  Lisbon  by 
the  Spanish  GK)vernment.  Conse- 
quently, that  a  very  valuable  part  of 
it,  the  ancient  Peruvian  vases,  and  a 
complete  dress  of  one  of  the  Incas, 
which  he  had  destined  for  his  own 
sovereign,  had  been  presented  to  the 
Spanish  monarch  by  Professor  One- 
ga, duphcatcs  of  the  dried  plants  and 
seeds  only  having  been  forwarded  to 
Paris.  To  this,  as  legally  just  ho 
could  not  but  submit ;  but  wnen  com- 
plaints were  transmitted  to  him. 
"that  the  herbarium  which  he  had 
made  for  the  French  King  was  supe- 
rior to  that  destined  for  tne  King  of 
Spain,"  he  ventured  to  represent  in 
his  turn  the  injustice  of  not  sending 
to  France  at  least  the  duplicates  of 
his  drawing. 

Dombey  m  the  meanwhile,  leaving 
his  more  recent  acquisitions  in  safety 
at  Lima,  undertook  a  journey  tc 
Chili.  This  had  alwajrs  been  a  prin- 
cipal object  of  his  mission,  on  ac- 
count of  the  nearer  resemblance  of 
its  climate  to  that  of  France,  which 
rendered  its  vegetable  productions 
more  likely  to  be  useful  there.  His 
journey  was  necessarily  attended  with 
vast  expense,  but  his  character  was 
now  so  well  known  that  he  readily 
met  with  assistance.  He  arrived  at 
La  Conception  in  the  beginning  of 
1782,  where  his  adventiutnia  destiny 
had  prepared  for  him  far  other  cares 
and  pursuits  than  those  of  botany. 
The  town  was  afflicted  with  a  pesti- 
lential fever,  and  he  waa  cauXioiMii 
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it  ngeiL  InstMd  of  loUafrinit  Ihit 
MdvicH,  hedcTuitidbinwetfKitJwaxer- 
OM  ot  Ilia  nledcBl  akill,  aamsling  the 
BOM  witbthenumvaluibUchaTitjraf 
y*  Mhtoa  01  «ci(l  «  with  (bod  and 
irHh  medidM,  iml  avoiding  audi 
housmonly  UweredotlDfedeil,  Hia 
exnmplc  iMtorctl  iW  public  eoungc, 
and  ifiB  grnlHfiil  pL-ople  wished  lo  re- 

Ihrit  pliy»irian.  Nor  were  even  morB 
leropling  sllrnctioiw  wnnwid  to  lli 
biin  hate  for  lile.  He  wu  no  longtr 
pmntnJ  at  ai  itn  herelipal  a^nrecrow, 
fur  even  the  biabop  of  Ln  Concep- 
tion cndeiTured  toproinale  bia  union 
with  a  yoimg  lady  of  great  beauty 
and  rii^bts,  on  whom  hia  merii  hod 
mail*  impreaaiona  aa  bonotnhlo  to 
hcTB'itf  aa  lo  him.  From  niuiivtn  of. 
misplneed  patrioliain  he  tore  Vriuiaplf 
oHny,  to  pnisuH  th^  piiinnTy  object 
ofhislifp,  in  object  wkieh  woidd  hare 
bicll  best  fulfilled  by  hw  permmiegl 
residence  in  Chili,  from  whence  he 
might  Bl  Ipj^utc  hove  cammunicaled 
the  Buhdcqiicnl  friiiiaof  hiBtnquirita. 
Sill  tho  lot  of  Dombey  was  cast  in 
Inbor  nnil  eorrovr,  and  hia  greateel 
ntoriificB  lions  were  yet  tu  corap. 
Hnviiia  added  grcnllv  la  hii  collec- 
tion efdra  wings,  aheilB  and  mincra  la, 
IS  well  BB  of  plants,  whJs  in  Uliili, 
ind  havmc  oiBcovered  s  n?w  and 
naal  luluaule  mme  of  quicksilver, 
ntdonolherof  gold,  for  ihe  woilblcsa 
and  un^ntefur  gOTernmonl,  whose 
foolish  jea I ouaiea  rendernl  almost  all 
bis  own  Bcquisiiioni  Gnnllj  nbonirc; 
he  rfrinled  Lima  lo  take  his  pnasDge 
for  EuropF.  A  journey  of  IflO  lei 
aniijiig  the  Oorddleraa,  roiife  i 
own  ciqicnsi',  bml  much  impsim!  hia 
fininrea  and  bia  beallb,  bul  he  re- 
fiiaisl  fho  repayment  which  the  coun- 
try, in  iHiainBtanevnotunjiiat.  ufiered 
hifli,  anying  that  "though  h?  was 
devoted  to  the  service  of  Spain,  it 
was  tor  hia  own  soyenign,  who  had 
senlhim  to  payhiaexpenaea."  While 
hn  ^till  remQined  at  cima^  the  Inbora 


iging  a: 


tiiral  hislory,  added  lo  the 
fai^ei  be  had  already  unilergonc, 
IDiltlie  peily  jealouaiei  and  conlra- 
rictim  he  eiporienCKl  from  sninr  of 
the  Spaniarja  ui  power,  preyed  upon 
his  health  and  apmls;  and  under  thr 
idea  ihji  hr  might  posaihly  never 
leoeh  Europe,  h«  wrol^  to  his  fHend 
'niouin,  10  take  the  nacasuy  pre- 


Hcwn.  and 

11  tUa  Htnb 
efiiled,  wUA 


EHe  Mmvwl,  bowevcf,  u 
far  greater  Jialmat*  Ihl 
elkmiwn,   AAiTturrowIyi 

uing  aliip  wreck  "  "--  " — 

beias  obliged  lo 
lill  Mia  b1u)i  cmi 

lasl  oirciuMtBui. 

bleiff  liiB  soannfie  punuiia  anrfar- 
qiiiaition^  be  imehwl  Cadi*  on  ih» 
•HA  February,  17%,  with  all  tfM  fiat 
inea  ot  transport  whioh  au  npiinnA 

ardor  iDOOiilmuiucali^hiBknMrlfdee 
and  lo  relBle  hii  ailvantura^  vii  a 

eirUer  years,  eould  eiair  in  a  mnd 
bke  his.  Bui  inneod  of  th«  reo^ 
axperlsd  and  deserved  In 


■1  leaned  lo  iiwrnfy  lMn>    ' 
lo  rondw  hia  labon  crm  die  Ihar 
MTVice,  of  no  eScci.    He 


posai,  wiihoiil 
in  a  great 


ann  nmouniBi  oL^invmuj 
bu  property  oi  bia  ofllef- 
.oae  i-olln^Jb  werr  ei. 
till  diHrimmBllan  or  pn- 


rude  and  uMleaa  sc 

he  tendered  usalwi 

plunder  ihciD.    Th 


TSt 


dniip  warehouBFa,  where  UieiT  tnu 
owim  was  tbrbidden  la  enltt.  Hia 
ihey  lay  for  the  plants  to  rot,  mJ 
"     eollenlions  of  «rab 

foiiirs  a 
mpiem  miiM  catholic  coun 
through,   which   forma,  i 
wards    appeared,    tendL'd    i^unif  w 
the  mndTiog  their  plun>teru9el>as» 
others,  rnlher  Than  valuable  to  thait 
own  naliiin.    In  the  flrst  plse^  v 
much  of  these  treiaures  hmA  taWati 
by  lhi9  ill  (inslinent,  Dumlwy  «• 
required  io  repair  the  injury  Etoitl  ta 
own  allotment,  or  (rnni  Itml  or  )ui 
maeter,  the  King  of  {-Van.v.    Willi 
this  he  rouH  nol  of  himieir  romplyi 
hill  nn  order  fiti,  fat  some  pohiml 
fpnion,  prociirisl   fmni   ih*-  Kmnii 
court,  and  he  was  obligerf  lo  sobii 
He  could  ni-ver,  bowo»ef,  obtain  t 
iho  eei^li  ahouli!  he  ea)nnnttnl  to 
earth  an  as  To  he  of  u*e,  and  bei 
the  girdani  of  Europe  hive  b 
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enriched  with  scarcely  half  a  score 
uf  his  hotantcal  discoveries.  What 
had  been  given  him  for  his  own  use 
by  the  Viceroy  of  the  Brazils,  under- 
wont  the  same  treatment  as  the  rest. 
Finally  he  was  n;quirL>d  to  fix  a  price 
upon  th?  sad  remains  of  his  cullec- 
tionsji,  whichf  as  a  j^reat  part  was 
French  national  property,  it  was 
obvious  he  could  not  do.  He  re- 
mained at  Cadiz  without  inoni-y  and 
without  friends.  His  only  hope  was 
that  he  might  hereafter  pubhsh  his 
discoveries,  so  as  to  secure  some 
benefit  to  the  world,  and  some  honor 
to  himself.  But  this  last  consolation 
was  denied  him.  Anxious  to  revisit 
his  native  land,  he  would  have  com- 
pounded for  his  liberty  with  the  loss 
of  all  but  his  manuscripts;  but  the 
tyrants,  in  whose  hands  he  lay. 
would  not  let  him  depart  till  they  htia 
copioil  all  those  manuscripts,  and 
bound  him  by  a  written  promise  never 
CO  publish  any  thing  till  the  return  of 
his  travell'mn^  companions.  In  the 
meanwhile  those  very  companions 
were  di^taioed  by  authority  in  Peru  ; 
and  in  after  times  the  original  botani- 
cal doBcriplions  of  Dombey  have, 
many  of  them,  appeared  verbatim, 
without  acknowledsrmeut,  in  the 
pom])Oiis  Piora  of  Peru  and  Chili, 
which  thence  derives  a  great  part  uf 
its  value.  Thu?  chagnnefi  and  op- 
presspd,  the  unhappy  Dombf  y  sunk 
into  despair,  till^  no  longer  us^.ful  or 
formidable,  to  his  oppress  jrs,  he  was 
illowiKl  to  return,  with  such  parts  of 
his  collections  as  they  condescended 
to  leave  him,  to  Paris. 

There  the  writer  of  the  present 
article  knew  him  in  1786.  He  was 
no  longer  the  handsome  lively  votary 
of  pleasure,  nor  even  the  ardent  en- 
thiniastic  cultivator  of  science.  The 
leaden  hand  of  tyranny  had  im- 
pressed its  own  stamp  on  his  coun- 
tenance, and  he  had  the  sallow,  silent, 
melancholy  aspect  of  a  depressed 
and  disappointed  Sjjaniard.  He 
chiefly  associated  with  his  faithful 
friends,  Le  MoTmair  and  Thotiin,  and 
in  their  society,  botanical  converse 
still  retained  its  charms.  To  the  con- 
tents of  his  own  collection,  which 
however  injured  and  diminished,  was 
•till  a  very  interesting  one,  he  paid 
httle  attention.  Bound  by  his  pro- 
miae,  his  high  sense  of  honor  would 
nut  let  him  make  the  proper  use  of  it, 
bat  at  length  he  was  mduced  to  part 


i  with  it  to  M.  de  Buflbn,  wiio  nobly 
exertfxi  hims' If  so  as  to  procure  from 
government  a  pension  of  G.tXK)  livn  s 
lor  Domb(;y,  and  60,000  livrcs  to 
pay  his  debts.  The  herbarium  was 
confided  to  M.  L'Heritier,  with  orders 
to  publish  its  contents.  This  wns 
no  sooner  known  at  Madrid,  tliaii 
interest  was  made  by  tiiat  court  to 
defeat  the  measure,  and  the  court  of 
Versailles  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
dispute,  even  so  unjust,  and  politically 
unimportant  a  requisition,  from  tliat 

3uarter.  Biiifon  had  orders  to  wiili- 
raw  the  herbarium,  but  L'llcritirr 
on  the  first  alarm  had  taken  it  ovrr 
to  London,  and  the  writer  of  this  nar- 
rative, with  his  lamented  fri'.'nil, 
Broussonet,  and  his  draughtsm;in 
IWoute^  were  alone  entrusted  with 
the  si'cret.  Happy  and  safe  in  a 
land  of  Hberty  and  science,  L'lli  ri- 
tier  remaincfi  al>ont  fil'ttvn  moiiihs 
devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  his 
object,  chi(!fiy  undi-r  the  hospitable 
roof  of  his  fncnd,  Sir  Joseph  Oank.s. 
But  the  distressed  state  of  his  coun- 
try obli:ri>d  him  to  return,  and  his 
own  dreadful  and  mysterious  murder 
closed  the  scene. 

The  unfortunate  Donibeyhad  lonir 
been  at  rest,  but  not  williout  fn  sh 
previous  toils,  and  ag;5ravated  sulFi  r- 
ings.  He  had  det«!rmined  to  retin; 
to  a  peaceful  retreat  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Jura,  where  he  had  a  friend 
devoted  to  the  love  and  cultivation  of 
plants.  His  pecuniary  circumstances 
wore  now  easy,  and  lie  resiifiied  hi:» 
fajtal  celebrity  without  regret.  He 
broke  off  all  scientific  communica- 
tions, except  with  M.  Pavor,  one  of 
his  fellow-laborers  in  Peru,  and  who 
had  all  along  bec*n  innocent  of  the 
execrable  machinations  against  h:d 
honor  and  his  peace.  He  refusi.'d  a 
place  in  the  French  Academie  dos 
Sr-ifnces,  as  well  as  a  large  pecuniary 
ofi'er  from  the  Empress  of  Russia  for 
the  duplicates  of  his  collection,  suy- 
injj,  "rn*  was  not  in  want  of  money, 
and  he  had  most  pleasure  in  di.stri- 
butinsf  his  specimens  amongst  hit 
friends."  Even  one  of  the  Spanish 
ministry,  relenting  when  too  lafe, 
oM'ered  nim  a  large  mun  of  money  by 
way  of  indemnification,  wiiieh  Dorn- 
bey  with  due  spirit  absolutely  refus- 
ed. R" -siding  at  Lyons  for  some  time 
in  his  way  towards  Switzerland,  ho 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  present  du- 
ring the  scigeof  thai  lovm.     *t\va\ 


,) 


I  L9  iiHi  ^ignq  Anp 
iBi^a,  •■■  X.L.U  lo  purcb«»e  cam  Irooi 
the  UojUiI  Stilnt,  intt  lo  fiUGI  wiDe 
olb«r  Ejects  of  pnlilk  iupottaiKVL 
capeaaUr  reUiing  la  taaiec  and 
camaura!.  A  Umust  ahligtd  hiip 
lo  T*ke  ihcltfr  al  OiMjaloiqi^  wuj 
■hut  HUUltd  ialand  wu  llien  in  u 
didractal  ■  lule  u  tbc  mather 
couniry.  llivtnc  bevn  kxi  oui  b; 
Ihc  French  rcimlilii',  he  wai  n>n>e- 
i|uimilf  adKnu  to  ihv  rofilui  ^r- 
Rrrur.  ind  do  being  nnnoiancd  idW 
hi>  prvauace,  hi  ntlur  prdeiTed- 
mjikin;  hil  «icipi!  OD  boiril  ■  tes»J 
rreu[blc(l  btr  Kiinc  republKan  d  -pn 
liw  Tot  Pluleilelphia.  Bu  before  he 
coiild    embuk   h      »  J 


■pfiuw  be  u 
Ihn-iilsncd  V  ni: 
he  w»   brawn 

nenrfvballa  h 
CTcd  he  wa  ed  n 
Ihou^b  liMai   nn 

ItXi  in  wh"h''h''  am  '  Tha  ". 
■el  was  no  loaner  ou  □  he  ha  b 
Ibdi  li  was  B  acked  by  wo  p  a 
Iscri,  and  nken  Domb  y  disgu  b- 
cd  aa  a  Spuiiih  aador,  wna  ihrown 
into  a  priaon  In  the  islanil  of  Mont- 


ind  dlauaac,  pui  a  p 
>  ibD  I9lh  Ftbtua 
7V«.<H',  Manufrr 
.u\M  Eatow.  F.ve- 
t  own  thjvalroiifl 


in  the  hi^  calling*  of  pitrloiic  dia- 
pUy.  Vnm  Jotin  Smith  nnil  Miles 
Smndlah,  down  to  Wodaworth  and 
til*  gailanl  fHenda,  whn  maile  thain- 
aalvpj  a  sncrifl™  nn  the  aliar  at  ihtir 
wiuUry'a  gtoi/,  thwa  have  not  huca 


paofileafwIaehAs^hibimdMii 

ID  nike  a  aaptnar  mta,  bat  oaiMac 
ofsriiiig  to  iUI  tarn  in  lh>  w>T  ■ 
D^affic,  o(  aa  a  prolesaaa,  W.  •!  n- 
ti«tt  TMD  «t  aea.  mlotal  a*  ■  om- 
nuHl  Mli£cr.  In  ikii  aiuabaa  b 
remained  unl^  1733,  wbM  be  wai 
iliacharged  «i<h  tbr  raak  aftnrpt*ii. 
He  wa«  nOTi  dcldminnl  aa  ihc  aiod/ 
af  lite  tanfuagea,  and  by  dun  ut 
opplicatioa,  fel  with  vay  iillla  a*- 


he  connnsared  a  school   whirh  Sa 
'VDtujiKd  lb      hm.    VEara      but  be 

wia  no   taUsEed  w  ta  hia  onpof 

TT   n      anil  paa  m1         sun  eth  a^    ( 

a  Ii       nt  urE      The  H-hix 

v^p  ■s™  a     .s    a  d)B  atale  uf 

on      Dade   him,   fat  a  luo^ 

rk,  aft«r  wbiclt    by  th«  R- 

nda  mae  o    ndjTidua  i  al  ihi 

he  ob  aincd  a  capUm  •  n  m 

0      n    ha  arnijr  of   he  Un  t>il 

Hep  ofaeiied  lo  he  lion  lol 

H        hia  RompanT  w  er    he  terifd 

Gen  nd  Wayne,    and  gaiutl    I 
pu  alioa  oCa  gal  an  ofBcet  la   | 

r  n  a      In  h   dia  ba  georhisdulM    I 
n       s  ofBce,  h     was  frtquen  j  em      I 
boled   w  h   tb     B  y    and   hla  liDi 
endungered  bf  h    lannB  and  mdo-    I 

Enndinicours'-'hcpurauBl.  He  may 
e  aaid  to  bare  bearded  the  tHUbtnaa 
in  hiacaatle.  The  course  of  hia  cu 
duel  ill  this  aiiuuiian  was  aacb  a* . 
reproBeniatiseofany  Chriaiianpoaiit 
bad  eva  sel  an  eiaintde,  aoil  bt 
eacBpsd  death  by  a  miracln.  Abool 
ihia  liniB,  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli  Jf- 
rlared  war  againal  ihc  Dniivd  Slam 
Tbt  reignine  Baahn  w  was  a  usurp  i, 
and  ibi-  InwTid  odl^  bis  biglhsr,  wu 
al  Tunis  in  e»le.  Eaton  conr-rlid. 
a  plan  with  tiie  e»ile  to  attack  Tripoli 
[I,  while  our  squadron  ahoiM 
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•cheme  altogether  too  romantic,  yci 
not  wishing  wholly  to  discourage  it, 
made  him  agent  for  the  government ; 
mnd  he  sailra  with  the  fleet  for  the 
Mediterranean.  He  proceeded  to  Al- 
exandria, and  hy  address  and-man- 
s^inent,  prevailed  on  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  to  sufTer  him  to  hove  an 
interview  with  the  exiled  Bey,  who 
was  now  among  the  Mamalukcs,  in 
a  most  distressed  situation.  They 
in^t  near  Ghand  Cairo,  and  entered 
into  n  convention,  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  Tripoh.  Eaton  was  to 
be  commandr.'r-in-chief  of  the  land 
forcos.  Tlieir  army  consist!^  of  a 
few  American  sailors,  a  small  com- 
pany of  artillery,  a  few  straggling 
Gr.?jks,  the  servants  of  Hamet  Kr- 
shnw,  and  some  camel  drivers.  With 
this  motley  hand,  he  dasbei  across 
the  dfi-iert,  in  the  most  noble  style, 
fearless  of  all  difficulties.  Thoy  were 
join."d  bv  n  few  Arabian  cavalry,  and 
after  suffering  every  hardship,  arisin:; 
from  hun:;er,  thirst,  and  a  s.:orchiiifi[ 
sun,  they  reached  Bombo,  whon* 
ih'.'V  found  the  Arsrus  anvl  Horn  t, 
un-hr  the  command  of  (Japtain  Hull, 
who  supplied  him  and  ins  men  with 

Crovisi^ns.  The  army  of  n^ar  four 
un'Jrcd,  continuel  their  march  to 
Dern?.  On  the  2.5tb  of  April,  1S04, 
they  encamped  near  the  city,  on  an 
emn-mce  which  command  h\  th;.' 
pla-^,  and  forthwith  sent  in  a  flai;  to 
demand  a  surrfinder.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Dernc  thought  the  exiled 
B'^y  was  demented  and  treated  the 
summons  with  contempt.  A  furious 
assiult  was  made  by  this  strange 
army,  and  the  place  was  carried  after 
a  ahirt,  but  desperate  action.  Six- 
teen 6%YB  afterwards,  several  thou- 
sand troops  of  the  Bashaw's  army 
attacked  tne  victors,but  were  repulsed 
w\^  great  loss.  Shortly  after  this 
^another  attack  was  made  upon  F.n- 
*ton'8  fircea,  and  again  the  Tripoli- 
tans  were  defeated.  Eigh  t  days  after 
this  eninigoment,  another  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  Eaton  contend;.*d 
with  ten  tirnes  his  force.  In  this  he 
would  have  been  successful,  but  at 
th?  preciss  moment  wh^n  victory 
vras  about  to  p'^rch  on  his  advent u- 
Tous  standard,  he  received  the  appalU 
mn  intelligence,  that  the  Am?rira*i 
Commissi  mers  in  the  fle;»t,  had  ma  I  * 
s  p?ace  with  the  Bashaw  th  'n  in 
p  >wer.  It  was  slipulntod,  thnt  E  it  )n 
should  evacuate  Oerne,  and  repair  to  I 


the  fleet  This  was  a  death-blow  to 
his  hopes.  He  felt  himself  insulted 
and  disgraced,  to  be  obliged,  after  all 
his  e.xerti(ms  and  sacriflcea^  to  leave 
his  friends  like  a  recreant  or  a  cow- 
ard ;  but  there  was  no  otlier  course 
for  him  to  pursue.  Hamet  Bashaw 
came  to  the  United  States  with  a  few 
of  his  followers,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  army  flod  to  the  mountains. 
The  Commissioners  acknowlcged 
that  his  success  paved  the  way  to 
the  treaty  of  peace.  The  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  a  message  to 
Congress,  sptoke  highly  of  Geiieral 
Eaton's  servict>8;  and  the  citizens 
every  where  hailed  him  as  wor- 
thy of  a  place  in  the  lists  of  chi 
valry. 

Somelhingr  more  substantial  than 
praise  was  awarded  him  by  the  stale 
of  M;issachus"tts,  tiie  losrislatiirc  of 
whi«:h  ffraritt'd  him  10,000  acres  of 
land,  as  a  reward  for  his  heroism  and 
servi.*es.  Yet,  notwithstandin:;  all 
thi'  honors  bestowed  on  him,  his 
f 'elings  were  wounded  beyond  a  cure. 
He  could  not  forgret  that  the  laur  1 
was  within  his  •jrra.tp,  and  that  it  had 
beensnatehxi  from  him.ashethonght 
by  envious  f»*^-lings  at  his  prospj'ci  of 
briltiint  success.  The  p'ople  of  the 
town  in  which  he  resided,  eleclwl  him 
as  their  repn^s  ntative  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts,  and  he  was 
received  in  Boston  with  every  mark 
of  att  mtion.  There  he  enlerca  deeply 
into  public  busness,  and  seemed  an.x- 
iaus  to  become  an  orator.  He  had  a 
good  voice,  a  fine  command  of  ex- 
pressive languace,  and  at  first  made 
a  stron? irnpression  upon  the  public; 
but  he  talked  when  nc  had  not  ex- 
amined the  subject,  and  often  involved 
hims'?.lf  in  blunders,  from  which  he 
had  no  art  to  get  fre« ;  and  at  lenjrth 
1  )8t  his  influence  in  debate.  H-j  was 
chafe<l  by  th^slii^htestoppowtion,  an  1 
such'irriiability  will  never  do  for  one 
who  enters  up'jn  ih-*  arena  of  dt.haie. 
He  became  irreuulir  in  hishibitsan  1 
sought  l:)  drown  his  sorrows  in 
th'i  wine  cup;  but  h»  for* it  t'vil 
miseries  are  si  lly  multio'iol  by  dri  ik, 
as  im  ig.\s  ore  in  th"  vision  of  th?  in  ■- 
briatel.  H?  li-ci  in  l^ll.  In  so  i\> 
of  his  oomposiiioni.  th-r^  is  a  d  'Pth 
an!  fore?  thit  is  irnpre«»sive  Fis 
mind  wts  of  an  ''p'e  cist,  ant  hod 
he  lived  in  th"  d  ivs  of  the  erusolfS. 
his  m  np  wotil  I  hav  '  b  'en  numberoa 
with  the  Danoia'  of  %\y{i%,  3. 


.UmuOAN  BEOOHAPHV. 


a  Csimlf,  ailJol  in 


Wi:.UA«  BUBIT.  toe  of  Ihu  WgQ- 
mof  (hu  Diujsmii'in  of  lndi;|ten- 
iteirce,  wm  born  at  Xewpan.  on  iKi.^ 
Z2d  of  Dooii<n\H:t.  im.  Hcwnaalu- 
fUrd  SI  CunfiriJae  Callage,  aiiil 
waa^raJuated  tTilh~t!iecla»oIITI7. ' 
He  iben  Fimrira«a<«l  the  SOiij  of, 
Liiv.  and  praclLMdin  hiaimlive  I9wn 
Thcic^wclatrilil*  al 
ilJol  III  Ins  own  ulpdl 

fair  (liara  of  Imainoai.  Mr.  Ellery 
vraa  a  grud  clasaital  ■<? iular.  anil  le- 
taioeil  bia  knowlerlgc  af  Lalin  and 
Oraak.  irhioh  didsI  busmeM  man 
wnn  br^i.  He  was  incif  dialia- 
fniihod  V  a  son  u(  lihrrty,  and  lonk 
an  MiivB  pan  in  «11  ihoao  grvu  pre-  ■ 
liiiimaiy  ails,  wlikh  lod  la  [he  rpvo- 

nciitol  conpea*  in  ITTS,  in  whii^h 
boilf  ho  hvJd  a  oonapjcuoii*  plaoe 
Mrucnlarlr  in  tla  ntanbme  and  roin- 
nixruiol  tronccma.  He  r^raaent' 
ttl  a  cummemial  cooinuml/,  and 
was  not  unroindtiil  of  cbeir  cighU 

r^ngt.:-i  soon  saw  his  choraelirisur 


He  shnred  lacapj*  in 
aewellaaintfaai^orr 
lonary  conniut,  Rir  liui 
iropcrly   WHS   plundcivd.    and   hia 
luse  oonauined  bj-  (da  lurch  of  the 

bare  vilh  tbiiitudB  and  palriolie 
•gnaniinily.     During   ihia   pariod, 

wna  also  a  judge  of  ihn  aupremB 
iin  of  Ibo  BUW  of  Rhode-Icland. 
e  ™ntiniied  n  member  of  conyrcos 
iril  1785.— When  Ibe  Fedsnil     -- 


aarhutPltH.  who  wnia   ai   si-almi 

Eainol  Ifaat  whm  the  itouMm  u 
elwcMi  Iba  cnuutrv  and  EfiuUni  , 
ha  lefl  ax  aftvtionaia  ^imly  a   *      ' 
^md  puiib  to  follow  tho  Ami 
•rmr  as  B  ctnplatii,   in  *tniq 
ibarhmilDin  ibo  eaaiw    Bal  u 
his  fate  to  fallaticiin  ndian^.^ 
ihcnonbinirainimign  of  ITTUi   Hi  I 
hiher  of  the  cfaiplaiii  wsa  «  minwr 
Dl  HdIiIro  in  Hit  aanta  cominsi 
Wfjslth.    A  kfTvater   numh-T  nf  d 
name  is  to  he  huo'l  <'ti  th-'  i-nlii1i>^ 
of  Harranl  Vy  >      ■■.■■. 
olb«;  ib<!fir~[  r 


gr  be  waaavlllnl  si 
a  ceuatry  rottn  in 
Here   ho   was  eo  .     . 

Btuditi  nod  hia  parochiiil  dlitiea,  ihal 
Vsad  tliro»jb 


of 


dby 


wnB  adopled,  h 
al  Wnah 
■f  Newt 


9   »I>- 


if  ihe  port  of  Newport,  which 
offiffl  he  hold  unni  hia  death.  The 
maliicnity  of  party  i^nnl  did  not 
ranch  bim.  fiiT  na  was  above  it.  He 
died  in  office  al  a  more  advanced 


amnniBt  other  lhinj[B,  are  the  dmnn 
of  old  SKI-. 


1= 


.    ._. n  of  ihoRev, 

WiUiam  Ginerson.  of  Cvneord.  Maa- 


II  then 


position.  In  V9^  HrrBmsrwr 
inalatled  paatar  of  the  fitM  clinrcb 
in  Boston.  He  was  in  this  now 
aiian,hig:faly  eelcvmed  for  the  am 
of  his  manneTBi  the  eileni  Of  ia 
elassical  and  tbBolo^cnl  ittoinDiann 
and  (or  the  aposlolical  punlv  of  hn 
ha.  In  ISnl  anxious  lo  aoe  ills 
litdrainre  of  our  oiunlry  sdvanoni 
lo  reapecrabilily  nnd  deaimuB  tb-'  ~ 


himself  ihn  editorship  of  ibo  Anibo 
logy,  a  periodical  printed  in  BoMoi. 
out  of  wtueh  has  grown  the  Nortll 
.American  Review,  a  leading  jeunul 

The  conitirnlion  of  Hr.  EmenM 
was  tiBTtr  robust,  and  he  did  Ml 
ihink  of  ibe  nemssity  of  e« 
ri'tnitaitaD,  early  enough  in  life  W 
.iiinlerncl  the  effects  of  aodsntai; 
ii>l>i<sand  he  fell  a  Tieiim  to  raa- 
■ii.iipli.nnin  ihe  43d  year  of  bii  n^ 
.h-iiigon  IhelllhMay,  IBU. 

At  hia  fiineml  a  aermon  <n> 
preached  by  thai  eloquent  and  iot*- 
>»iing  ditine,  Joseph  StaTent  Back- 
minaier.  then  a  cleTRyman  of  Beaca, 
«ho  the  next  Tear  followed  hia  fhow 
RinersqD  to  the  crave.  In  ihia  ae^ 
mon  BucknmiBterfisdB  AefbOowiif 
ramarka.  * 


r 
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"  In  loQkuig  over  the  liBt  of  our 
predcceesons  I  find  thtj  names    of 

COLMAN,  FOXCRAFT,  CoOPER,  ChAUN- 

cv,  Clabks,  THATCH£B,nnd  now  nlns, 
£aiuBsoN,  ivho  huVc  sucoL-ssively 
been  caileil  to  perform  this  1  tdC  ^t- 
vice  before  they  were  thi^inrisidves 
brought  into  the  house  of  Grod,  ik- 
lonccr  tlie  living  spe^ikcrn,  but  tlie 
lifckss  Bubjectfl  of  ai.irourse.  Such 
has  been  the  order  of  their  reiiKival 
from  office ;  such  the  ordt  r  in  which 
the  puryivor  has  stoiul  ovei'  tiie  re- 
mains of  his  brother;  thii?  have  thiy 
followed  in  niternate  rueidarity  lothe 
place  appointed  for  all  living. 

Probably  these  remarks  arose  from 
m  presentiment  that  he  siiould  be 
caUod  next.  The  disease  to  which 
be  was  a  victim  was  then  prcyi.ig  on 
the  eulogist,  and  he  was  gathcTing 
hia  robes  abv^it  him  to  die. 

The  publications  of  Mr.  Emerson 
were,  sermons  at  the  ArtiiUry  elec- 
tion, Boston,  179^— before  tliu  Rnx- 
bury  Charitable  Society.  .S»pt.  1 JW  - 
at  the  ordination  of  the  Ac'^\  Uihtrt  : 
Smiley,  Sept.  IdOl.     Boston  Oiation, 
4th  or  July.  180*2.     Sermon  on  tlie  ' 
death   of   the    Rev.    Dr.    Th^tihrr,  ! 
1802 — on  the  ordina*ir>.i  of  the  fl"v.  i 
Thomas  Beedo,  lB(i3— on  the  Jtnth  ; 
of  Charles  Austen,  1S«K»— i)i.<to.nirjie  | 
btifopj  th»»  Humane  Society,   1S(C   - 
at  tiie  ordmaiion  of   the  Ktv.   Mr. 
CKrke,  Buriir^ton  1^10.    Alsii,  four 
disrH>urses  in  the  Christian  Monitor, 
numbered   J,  2,   3,  7.     He  made  a 
collection  of  Psaliiis  and    Hyiiihi* 
for    the   Tise    of    churches.      S'opic 
aketches  of  the  annals  of  the  fvM 
ci'.iireh  in    Boston,    from    hi?   p  "n, 
were  published  after  ids  dcr.tli.  ' 

The  life  of  Mr.  Emerson  wns  one  of ' 
Btudy,  and  of  the  fHithfiii  performance  . 
of  every  duty  as  a  son,  husoand,  pas- 
tor, ciliT^n,  und  father; — but  lys  clii-f 
distinction  from  a  grr,  it  many  i;oo<{  | 
men,  was  his  .'^xcitiors  in  the  cuiis^.' ! 
of  literature.    He,  witn  sev.ral  other?" 
in  Bosti.  :i  and  vicinity,  early  entered  ! 
into  literary  associations,  whose  in-  I 
fhiencts  were  diffused  t!iro'.<:rh  the  I 
country.    They  ait'.^mpt"!t<  ♦'o  Iirinj: 
ILkto  discredit  mat  bar!  lasle  tlien  «^)  i 
prc«'alont  amone  writers,  andpur^'cu- 1 
larly  amonjh;  clergymen.     Serii.oiis' 
were  then  too  often  riiHgraci.  tl  by  ecm- 
ceits,  and  overlpaflod  with   aiTn'iH-  j 
tions;  quaint  phrases  and  .tew-coinod  . 
adjectives  wero  cousidenil  m.'irk&  of : 
geoius ;  and  to  use  the  worils  of  a  '. 


critic  of  that  day — they  thought  "  a 
eermon  was  good  for  nothing  that 
has  no  siia^  to  tear  the  sinner's 
heart' '  forget iinj?  that  the  razor  whet 
in  oil  cuts  the  deepest.  Mr.  Emer- 
son lived  to  see  the  dawning  of  a 
iK'tter  taste,  and  his  own  example 
followed. 

Thobiab  Addis  Emmet  was  bom 
in  Cfirk,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
in  17(>4.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  but  went  to  Edin- 
burgh, to  study  medicine,  where  he 
to«jk  the  dcf^rc  of  M.  1).  in  17S4. 
He  was  at  this  time  disMii.mished  for 
his  genius  and  acquirements.  From 
E<linburgh  he  made  the  tour  of  the 
continent,  and  visited  the  most  ceK- 
brated  schools  in  Italy  and  G<  rmany. 
and  was  received  asoneof  distiiieti-in 
anionic  them.  He  had  a  brother,  an 
cmini-nl  lawyer  ui  the  Iri^h  i>ar, 
wh  ;w  death  made  Thomas  AMW 
father  anxious  to  have  !iim  jitudy  the 
law. 

In  ol»edii^nce  Jo  his  father's  wishes 
h"  entered  the  temple  in  LondoM,  and 
all  T  two  yars  .v-as  admititd  to  the 
Iri  ^h  oar,  at  Dublin,  in  1791 .  Hen-  he 
.won  ros<'  lO  distinction— but  hf  was 
not  iieatined  to  pursue  hie  profes.sionnl 
loursoin  that  c^-uniry :  ib*"  at  this 
time  I  lie  doctrines  ol'  the.  French 
revoliM'jn  had  spread  over  Ireland, 
and  had  awakened  every  one  to  a 
paroxysm  of  patrioiism.     His  tem- 

{)oranient  was  such  that  he  conlr]  not 
>e  inactive,  and  he  was  charged  with 
having  been  in  con  espondence  with 
the  cmissnri'jb  of  France,  nnd  one  ol 
the  princi,):il  m«n  in  on?.ini7,in(?  the 
niiitid  Irishmen.  Mr.  Kiiimet  was 
for  a  'ong  time  in  prison,  but  after  the 
!.-eaLv  of  .4nrvns,  he  was  sent  to 
Fort  Gcorire,  in  Scotland.  Ht  hari 
ofTenfi'^l  sufficiently  to  have  been 
nnde  a  victim,  bu*  hir.  popularity  was 
isui'h  that  it  would  have  been  dan- 
gerous t<«  hi ve  destiov  ed  him.  France 
dM  not  a(  I  in  good  faith  towanis  Ire- 
land ;  Bonaparte  was  more  intent  in 
Ciinquering  states  than  in  freeing 
them.  Mr.  Emmet  considerecl  Na- 
noieon  lb*;  greatest  enemy  that  Ire- 
Inna  ever  lind.  The  conqueror  of 
nnt'ons  was  more  ;le.v  jti-d  to  his  o»  n 
trlorv  than  to  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind. Mr.  Emmet  buiVimikI  from  a 
lctn2  (onfiii'^mcntj  choert^  only  by 
tht\>:rDpny  of  his  wife,  who  volun- 
tarily sh.irett  his  conflnenient.  Mr. 
Emmet  was  declared  a  stale  ^T\fioivv.i^ 
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with  »  few  othel*,  for  »;*erBl  yesn 
The  Guvoniorof  ilie  forliM  in  whic 
bs  wu  mnGneil,  wu  ■  hi$h-b» 
ganllemmD,  >ad  mmdi  his  pnBSHei 
Ml  coiiiJortBble  as  pueabl^  ind  i 
lall  releaaoi  Xi.  Bmrnel  on  bia  ow 
letponsbiblr-     Prum  Scatland,  Mi 


11.'  visiU-j  Washington  dty,  in  Iha 
l>Minui  ofCDliuabii,  md  wuMlmii- 
Ii<J  to  iha  bar  of  tlul  imilar;,  bui 
he  Ihou^l  el  tenting  in  Ohio  as  a 
(late  of  grMi  premioe,  and  free  from 
Ihi-  eane  o(  »(■»«)'— but  he  was  Ln- 
iJivriid  to  Ai  hu  rKtUrnce  in  New- 
yorV,  by  the  p? rsuasiou  of  Geo^ 

culiU'tin  iheway  of  hiapricli<iagK( 
lh«!Scw-YorkbsrwBrercmo»ed.  Do 
Witi  CitDloD  also  becanne  a  friend  of 
Hr.  Emmet,  and  used  hiBtaauaiice — 
nlwiiyit  iniljr  groal— lo  get  ihi!   ~ 


Ho 

_.   f  sdinill4d  ihan  his 

btkcfA  were  u  nameroua  aa  he  could 
wish.  HohadBoini-aliehldiffiLiiltlea 
10  c^dcounter,  bul  he  lined  tbemdown, 
and  ifun  tke  aUt,  ttiwfroitnvi  before^ 
■■  il  la4t.  Ha  feohaga  had 
epiy  wounded,  Thai  he  could 
— '  "B  overy  (i«ii*ioi 


r  bis   t 


mt,/. 


wrongs  vnie  afladod  Uj  h£  becume 
ihFlion.  Hii  ronleat  with  ibopalrioi 
Rufiu  King,  was  oae  of  great  bitter- 
new.  They  have  gone  down  to  the 
tomb,  and  charity  Bhould  soflaa  their 
Mpmlies  by  believing  that  both  were 
aoneii  men,  catraosud  by  Mtremuly 
dtlHrTDl  viewa  of  the  righta  of  man, 
and  of  tbe  proper  and  beat  interesls 

In  iivi  Hr,   Gitimel  wu  mode 
Attorney  General  of  ihi 
Vork,  aod  .'■—>—- — i 
the  ofRfv, 

_.j    privuta    life,    __ _.     

bland,  courteous,  fneudly  and  oc- 
nwribls.  -All  biJ  eiTora  of  thinking 
or  fe''linir,  ariiw  Itam  a  bean  loo  bi^ 
for  a  huiiiaa  bos»in.  In  ihinkinz  on 
die  wronoa  of  his  rouniry,  be  spaki 
wilha  loBgue  of  fire.  Rts  soul  pant- 
ed for  the  power  lo  annihilate  llu 
ri<w  of  Ireland,  bulhawaaloa  muta 


believe  that  he  sbodd  «*it  peas^ 
It,     The  desiimeaof  that  eoualry  m 

Jeiindatkiteeaandindoubi;  bonbu 
■rfcnead  was  made  intenKiT  'nattr- 
bif  by  flubes  of  propheiie  («lln(  UiW 
■ecnied  Sat  iDuni<!aia  to  iUainuuu 
hia  mind. 
Mr.  Emmet  bad  in  his  eleinenta  t 


ofton  eiiua,  >  prolific  inis^naliuo 
and  a  guehing  heart,  with  a  imlj 
logical  mind.  H«  rskd  nioch  iH 
ihoufhi  more,  and  if  a  (iiuh  cuoli]  tit 
fcmnd  in  hu  aryuinenl,  il  WH  thai  t» 
waied  too  warm  txTonitb*  fiffcitui 
ihichHittl.  Ha  kiww  >U  lh*l  hd 
been  said  upon  hia  casa,  aai  poiite> 
ed  deeply  iimin  what  nicbt  t*  aUal. 
If  aHiietinA  h<  eoiivrnced  him-lt 
of  the  emindnna  of  tiis  ■rBanml 
before  utliEre  had  beoame  aatialWid.  b« 
condauvd  nntil  all  mn  aura  that  it 
had  uol  r 


pcthapB,  neddenial  panialitr,  bi 
stemed  IQ  hug  biacbealla  tMboaon 
a»  Peruvian  KoUadid  iheduld  of  lk« 
woman  he  laved,  bul  not  his  own, 
10  the  puurina  out  of  the  Ibuiiiiitii 
oflife.-  '- -^^ '-'- 


id  wherever  he  dafendcJ  t 

vhap*  a  huadieit  otheitt  [f  h*  IHl 
iBl  he  waa  crowded  upon  andeha^ 
•!  powerful  in  hUr  "  """ 


eojcaiin,  and  niauy  olhcnbia 
tins  satim 

Hr.  Km  met  had  many  advantaga 
over  other  men.  Hewasa  finncTia- 
aical  acholu  and.  had  atudiitl  m 
professionA  whieh  ^ve  him  abnjid- 
er  view  af  humnn  nature  ihan  ihoM 
exclueivelybredloany  one pnifagskiii 
could  possibly  poseesA.  One  of  b> 
prufcssiooa  leads  the  inmd  [hraujdiilt 
the  myateiieB  of  physic*,  aod  ibt 
other  to  the  science  of  laotaphyiitc*, 


miafordiue  we 


on  hia  poweia  of  ressaiiiM 

1-  coat  of  the  forps  white 
™  are  plying,    make*  lb< 


ABlKRfCAV  WOfmAPHV. 


Mr.  EmiTipL  r»«)  nbove  lliu 


a  C.  Vwpli 

wjlh  cr  -' 

■:   and  the  undi 


(he  folJowintt  Bagliab^in-      I 
, _i  utwrtssea 


imposed    hy   ihe    Hoi 
eiplBni;l[.     It  uddreosf 


:ohn(lai 


Enimel  sufliTwl  from  no  Im 
diwnM.  (mt  dird  in  tlii;  dii 
or  his  Jul]),  and  accotdnia  I 
n  idshes  with  hish»rne»s  oi 
1  been  engnHed  in  ■  cniiao  of 
mporlniiCE — thai  of  ihe  Soitori 
inihor— and  was  j)roa:ed\ng'i 
^ment,  vihm  }ui  ft.'ll  in  in  a\ 
c  fltai  ■        ■     ■'-  ■"- 


.^  jBr.  Al'  tlio  cloud,  iHbI 
d  about  him  on  his  amml  m 
unlry.  had  bran  made  brigbt 
Ining  by  hia  honorable-courae 


itrblp,   Burmauntcd  w 


^  1  and,  whila 

.    ._    )  the  pnii»e«  oi  n  Kr«nl 

-  depKned  inlBllecI,  speaks  alw  in 
I  leruiB  not  lo  bo  rmelaken  for  iha 
1    fnliDgi     Kod    seeompliaheil 


A  fi^rc  of  Ihe  Amencan  eaglF  ia 
cvn  huncmh  this  iiucriplian  leshnj; 
n  the  Irish  harp,  which,  as  nn  eni- 
Aan  uf  ihc  condition  of  Iraland,  ia 
Ti^resendid  w  onalninKi  and  xur- 
mauniinz  theBo  arc  (wo  nanils  c1ii«|i- 
ed  Wgelher,  on  the  hracclal  "' 


o(  which  m 


![ho< 


■M  of  01 


■  Vn'm 


lt-::ii  hnranhellai 


[  of  ihe  alher,  a  wruath  of 
shamrock. 

The  fallowing  Lalin  inacriplion, 
on  ihe  face  lowaida  the  church,  lias 
he«n  fuiniahed  by  John  Duct,  Eb<]. 
-  Of  iFua  we  DE«d  B«arccl}'  any  maro, 
'  ihan  Chat  il  amply  Hualouia  Ihe  refiu- 
Intion  of  this  gentSeniim  for  superior 
clossicul   atdunmeiita   and   eiullcil 


ind  ihwr  counlry'i 


arlcd  groil- 


rehlockpfwliiio 

lont  ihiriv  ffei  :n  heiehi.  On 
-«  of  the  obelisk  fronting  Biond- 
ind  near  the  lop  is  ■  medallion 
w  of  Emiuet  in  baa  relief  of 
al  aizi!,  and  prescnring  n  yery 

Sreaemblance  lo  liin  dislir 
lod  highly  gifted  oiiginaL" 
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fiiii.  h#il  flnriiua  illl  noxh,  h»«  ipiritm  ■Hinn* 
rr-epil  MarealMai  tiiuHi  tvlaalu  1mm  «s«ftt 
iui>iiuiiu«ioin< 

An  iDBcripUon  in  the  aadeat  IriBh 
character  and  iangiiaga  from  the 
pin  of  the  Right  Kev.  Bishop  £u- 
Klaiid,  of  CharlcatOD,  South  Caro- 
lina faces  Fulton-street 

'*  He  contemplated  invaluable  beoe- 
fits  for  the  lana  of  his  birth i  he  gave 
eclat  to  the  land  of  his  death ;  and 
rt'ceivedf  in  return,  her  love  and  ad- 
miration." 

Geosqe  Bbthuiis  Emoush  has  fil- 
ed such  a  particular  place  in  our  his- 
tory, that  nc  should  not  be  omitted 
in  American  biosraphy.  Ho  took 
bis  own  path  to  ume,  and  imitated 
nu  example.  He  could  not  complain 
that  any  one  had  led  him  astray. 
He  was  original  and  eccentric  by 
nature,  and  he  followed  the  dictates 
of  his  own  judgment,  and  pursued 
every  imago  his  fancy  created  at 
pleasure.  The  character  of  such  a 
man  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood  and 
mian presented,  because  many  will 
hoar  of  hin  siii^ilaritios,  when  but 
few  will  have  an  opportunity  or  a 
disposition  to  read  hiHCliHracter  fnirly ; 
Rii-.l  it  inuHt  1)1^  confessed  lliat  is  some- 
what (iitlioull  for  those  who  had  a 
firm  frii'iidship  for  him,  to  do  it  tho- 
rouglily,  as  it  abounded  in  liierogly- 
phies  niid  secininj^  contradiction;  not 
that  he  had  any  reserve  about  him, 
for  he  was  as  open  as  day,  and  spoke 
unilis;^uist.\lly  upon  all  subjects. 

He  was  burn  in  Boston,  and  re- 
ceived the  first  rudiments  of  his  edu- 
cation in  the  excellent  schools  ol 
that  city.  From  the  public  school 
he  went  to  Harvanl  College,  and 
was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1807. 
In  this  institution  he  was  distin- 
giiishetl  for  his  love  of  learning,  and 
lor  his  lofty  and  n'fincd  si.'ntiments 
of  honor.  On  leaving  coHege  he 
became  a  studt  nt  in  law,  and  entered 
philosopliii'ally  into  the  science;  but 
It  was  his  misfortune  to  dislike  some 
of  the  hard  features  of  the  common 
law,  and  he  early  began  to  write 
against  it :  probably  before  he  had 
throughly  seen  how  nmch  these  fea- 
tures had  l)e<"n  softened  by  statutory 
provisions  and  common  sense  deci- 
sions. If  his  criticism  bore  the 
mark  of  juvenility,  still,  it  was  ac- 
knowhilj'cil  by  all  who  read  them, 
that  they  diseovcrett  uncommon  nr- 
se-irch  and  niiuh  acuienuM  of  mind. 


This  was  not  aU.   H*  mttla^iMn 
obijociiona  to  the  pmotioB.  of  4Mi.l|U|j 
soma  of  whifiht  proboUj  a  fffMJr 
part  of  tham,  noold  bm  aooii  4ih 
appeared,  and  in  CMt,  woaU  hcN 
been  abooluiely  lost  in  n  few  ymi$ 
of  iMiiecuUa  practice.    After  Hid- 
ing the  usual  ooune  ho  wm  adoiilid 
to  the  bar  of  SuHoDl  but  navar  ap- 
peared ui  anv  canae  Mfiwe  oonit  or 
jury;  fiarhenadgiveiiapallthoH^ihii 
of  purauing  the  law  aa  a  jirofiaiaia. 
He  then  turned  hia  attention  lo  divi- 
nity, and  rapairad  to  Cambriclge  lo 
commence  nia  atodiea.    In  tfio  fins 
library  of  that  unrrataity  ho  waa  a 
book- worm  Cor  three  yeaiai  and  then 
appeared  aaa  preacher  of  the  Goa- 
peli  but  not  aa  acaadidata  fiir.ihe 
miniatry.  It  waaagreadoaallhand^ 
that  no  one  in  thia  oonntiy  had  crtr 
preeenled  himadf  aa  a  piaarhfr  far 
the  firat  time^  with  ao  modi  ptoiDand 
biblical   knowledge  aa  Mr.    Eaf- 
liah^  but  hia  elocpienco  waa  nutol 
a  high  order,  nor  hia  aermona  of  a 
very  nopular  cast :  in  the  former  hit 
friends  were  greatly    disappoinliil ; 
for  he  was  a  most  admirable  reader 
of  the  Bible,  and  also  of  Shakspean 
and  of  Doeiry,  in  rhyme,  or  blank 
verse:  nut  tne  loud    tones   of  his 
S'oicv  had  a  sharpness  in  tbcxu  betttr 
suited  to  tlie  bar  or  any  other  pla^e 
than  the  pulpit    That  his  ecnrtms 
should  have  been  too  learned,  mrta- 
)hysical,    and   controversial,  miirhi 
lavc  been  anticipated  by  those  Who 
cnew  how  fond  tic  then  was  of  lii^ 
putation,  and  invcsticration.  He  soon 
discovered  by  the  feelings  of  his  ru- 
dienc^  that  he  was  not  a  populnr 
preacher,  and  he  saw  that  no  hail 
disappointed  the  expectations  of  hie 
anxious  friends,  andf  others  of  a  com 
luunitv  always  delighted  with  the 
first  fiedginfs  of  genius  in  the  pel- 
pit — and    wno    sometimes    in    thf 
yearnings  of  their  aflectk>ns  for  the 
youthful  man  of  God,  mistake  the 
pinions  of  some  lesser  bird  for  the 
wings  of  the  young  Eagle.    With  tbe 
impression  on  his  mind  that  he  had 
not  been  equal  to  himself^  he  paused 
in  doubt  whether  to  proceed  or  not, 
in  his  profession;   but  probably  be 
would  have  made  an  attempt  to  cor- 
rc<*t  his  errors,  which  was  easily  to 
bo  done,  and  nave  pursued  his  pio* 
fessiQn,  if  some  doubts  of  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  Revelation  had  not 
prcvbusly  insinuated  themaelves  into 
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kifl  mind;  and  as  the  doubtii  in- 
crease 1,  his  hoDPsty  ruvohctl  at  the 
thona[ht  oi'  piayinj^*  the  hyp<irrite  in 
ditfu9!ng  thu  dortnncs  in  whi  'h  hin 
faith  was  not  a-iund  and  sLadfast. 
In  the  Cambridge  library  ho  iiad 
fi)und  about  all  that  is  extant  of  thn 
Jewish  hicratuFo,  and  this  was  rou  i 
with  avidity  until  nil  heliof  in  tii.- 
authenticity  .if  th«  New  Tesi anient 
was  nblitcrritcd  ^Fo:n  his  mind,  and 
the  inspiration  of  thi>  Old  'noie  firm- 
ly edtaDlishnd.  Hero  was  th--  ^jn^at 
error  of  his  life.  Kn tangled  in  the 
mixes  of  the  biblical  ci-iticism,  he 
fori^ot  to  drink  doftply  of  th-i  hiiin- 
bl';r  spirit  of  the  Gospi^l,  and.  in  tin. 
pride  of  human  lonmi.  4  he  foUowci 
tiie  phosphoric  lieht  of  infidelity  for 
hus  ffuidCf  instead  of  itiAin?,  with 
that  liffht  which  comcth  frr>in  hea- 
ven, the  ntraij^ht  and  narrow  w.iy 
that  leadeth  tu  Ufo  etrrnal ;  but  n- 
ver  was  thcr^j  a  man  more  hoiiust  in 
his  deviation  from  the  true  pith  wriy 
tlian  6eor|rc  Bethune  Englisli.  H. 
was  unfortunately  not  conKmtcd 
to  stop  here,  ana  incarc.-rate  hi:^ 
thoughts  within  his  own  brtMHt,  biu 
ennneonsly  believiid  it  to  bu  his  duty 
to  promulgate  his  opini  >n«i,  whifli  h'- 
seemed  to  consider  as  discuvcri'.-s  in 
parL  In  this  he  was  in  an  error,  for 
the  infi dels  of  a  former  a;^e  ha  1  an- 
ticipated most  of  his  nr^imonis ; 
ihjy  had  gone  over  niucTi  of  thi* 
sains  ground,  and  somo  of  them  had 
paid  niore  attention  to  the  beauties 
of  stvle  than  he  ha^l,  and  of  frourp-/ 
had  been  more  dani^TOus  to  Christi- 
anity. In  all  this,  if  he  had  rxamiii- 
od  his  own  heart  ho  would  have 
found  more  of  pride  and  vanity  than 
ho  was  ever  willing  to  allow;  but 
this  cannot  bo  remedied  now ;  nor 
■hoiild  it  b-  rojrrettcii  except  as  it 
folates  to  himsol*',  for  his  Ivook  had 
done  more  <rood  than  harm.  The 
ignorant  and  vulgar  could  not  under- 
irtanJ  it,  and  the  wicked  who  wt'ia 
inteUigent  did  not  relish  it,  for  it  was 
not  seasoned  with  the  wit  and  ri- 
baldry of  Voltaire  or  Pain*;.  Th-.Tc 
was  nothing  nrofane  in  th*;  spirit  of 
the  work  \  'the  nndertakin>T  alone 
wae  the  crira-?.  Many  of  onr  vouns 
dorvymen  were  induced  to  puefi  their 
■todies  much  Hirthcr  than  they 
wonld  have  don»  if  the  hook  had  not 
mtde  its  appearance.  Thry  had  do- 
dtfaned  asamst  hoaryh  ladc'd  infidels, 
W  those  long  since  dead ;  but  now 
V«i..TlI.  28 


they  wjre  oblig-.d  to  follow  one  of 
their  own  ajr.'  throuirh  the  laborious 
labyrinth  oflearninir!  a.id  fii^ht  him 
step  by  stx-;p.  To  do  this  ihoy  were 
oblii^ed  tu  study  hard,  and  their  pa- 
rishioners reup.'d  the  fruits  of  their 
labors.  Cary  and  Evcrr.'ti,  th.-.'se  two 
youni^  clerirymen,  wcri.'  the  only  op- 
ponents that  the  writer  ever  heard 
Mr.  Kni^lish  m.'iition.  Tiio  produc- 
tions of  tluir  pjns  Wire  tfxtensively 
reu  1,  and  wcr;  tnuch  u-jinirid  by  the 
public,  particularly  the  work  ot  Mr. 
Evcri'tt.  This  ir«"ntlo:nan  wan  then  a 
])r.'a"hiT  of  hi:(h  attainni::iirs,  and 
th.^  idol  in"  a  iir>fe  cir.do  i)!"  r'ru'nds, 
auil  ^ V'.'iV  tiling  he  wrot'j  tidd  well. 
KiiMiiai  a  knoAlo  l:rH  that  lOvjrett 
was  loirn..>d,  but  iMinpiaiiied  liiat  he 
wa.s  not  t'ai.^  nia^^.iiai.M  iis  he  treated 
hiui  With  th.;  as{)  nty  du'.'  only  to 
thosi  wlio  atto;n;il  a.i.ii-is'  ::i  ir  bet- 
itT jtidijnic'il.-i,  lo  c*rr;iof  tii-  pubhc 
uiin  I,  wliii'h  WiH  ni)i  h'..-i  iia^i!.  Of 
thi-i,  tii'j  wrlt.T  w  tl  n.jt  unJ-r^ike  to 
Np  jii'.i ;  for  it  is  :«.;ldo:n  that  n  ii^^ious 
ojipju.  ntrt  think  corr-  fily  of  ea<rh 
oih  r.  Mr.  Kj^li^U  did  not  s.io  Mr. 
Kv,ircrt's  b.'i.»k  until  aft-r  s.-vt-ral 
years  lYom  th.)  t  'n«Mt  was  publish- 
ed, whi^n  >!.*  ri;MivoJ  it  in  Kirypt. 
III!  wroio  in  answer  to  it ;  but  inis 
has  not  Ixv^n  extcndividy  circulated 
— Mr.  English's  friends  advising  him 
to  .suppress  it,  as  a  revival  of  the 
controversy  coul  1  not  add  to  his  re- 
putation or  t3  till'  c!i  inces  of  his  ad- 
vancem^.-nt  in  liH;.  VVh^n  the  first 
burst  of  indi^rnation  at  the  promul- 
sration  of  au'di  opinions  was  over, 
Mr.  English  looked  around  him  for 
some  e!nploynir»nt.  In  New- Eng- 
land, he  was  shut  oiii  from  every 
thing  that  depend'^  1  upon  pui)tic  opi- 
liion.  What  c-Mir.s  ?  to  pursue  for  a 
livinir,  ho  did  not  know  until  he  re- 
membered that  in  his  earlier  days, 
he  once  thoa<j^ht  of  a  military  pro- 
fession, and  had  troasun^d  up  much 
inforiuation  to  prepare  himself  for  it. 
He  had  made  himself  acquainted  with 
both  the  ancient  and  modem  tac- 
ticks,  and  had  practised  every  ma* 
nreuvre  on  the  black  board,  long  bo- 
fore  that  uistrumenl  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  present  day  was  in  com- 
mon use,  or  even  hardly  known 
amontr  us.  In  this  state  of  his  af- 
fairs, he  applied  for  a  commission  in 
our  army  ;  but  did  not  receive  one. 
.After  a  while  spent  in  the  Weatera 
coimtry  as  an  udilOT  ol  «  x^xipci,  \i<d 
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wi)i»  appoimnl  ■  Lieuienani  in  ihi 
Marinu  corps.  It  hna  been  aairl  thni 
be  tuolt  a  look  ■(  ib«  Sauih  Amiiri. 
can  pairiais.  bctbri.'  he  refdvdl  Ihii 
appiiinim^m  I  biii  ihey  did  nol  sum 
hicn;  bul  of  tbiii  I  ncTet  limirr]  hioi 
BpBOk.     H»    iiffii-i-    iil    the    MmnF 


the  invo'lini  annT    nnreh(sl  n 
rsmnet  Pactii  for  Abygnni*. 
Rnglish  bfine  genpral  of  Ibe  aUfflffT 

pot™,  wilh  the  lille  and  ,— ' '~    -■ 

of  his  rank.    Abr<>3inia 


— Ibeci 


a  tendsf 


niUofrnfantt 
me  fashion  a 


him  Pacha,  ho  resigned  his  eammlB- 
■ioti  in  the  Marine  corpi  of  the 
United  Slates,  nnd  aiN^led 


pr.'patin^  for  the 


the  Rgyplian  armc,  than 

'-■'--  -  -loupal  of  Ahya- 

tn  for  SngliBh, 


Ihat  no  European  foot  harT  been 
printsd  in  the  mil  of  that  ponnlry 
for  more  ihan  ihrae  ihouaaod  yeaw. 
He  preaanlBd  to  iho  oonaideration  of 
ibo  P«ph»,  two  plans  Tor  the  «Btu- 
paii^n,  In  one  he  urjce'l  the  use  of  a 
cliariot  armed  wild  oeyihea,  afitr  Ihe 

difTerencD  in  tha   mnrhina   unrt  its 

pelted    with    hones,    under    buUet- 

Eroof  oover,  in  the  rear,  instead  of 
eini[  drnwn  by  them  aa  thase  of 


Jed,  if  h 
could  have  lounil  an  Eioneal  whip,  o 
ir  the  cavalry  had  not  hsen  jcalnu 
of  iho  invention.  In  Iryine  th"  tin 
chine  it  WB9  dashed  ageinal  a  xirm 
house  in  Orand Cairo,  and  desir  -v  ' 
bul  he  eonalanlly  maintained,  ili '' 
he  could  have  eo.nmanded  an   Am 

gone  well,  and   wnuld  have  been 


dniaghl;  bul  on  trvniL'  wit.'  found 
Id  be  iractnblB.  and  by  kimlnvfa 
•aafly  broken  to  the  lahor.  Tw-lve 
bnos  pieee.'i.  of  IWim  six  lo  twelve 
pniinders,  we'-  'iken  wit!i  t'n  armv, 
anrl  n  (Mrp-,  drill.'  1  hv  Encttsh,  wrr.' 


who  n 


admirable  arliUcriaia.   Thua  cquijified 


r.  r  Ti  ir  \  r  t  iiiiitIiI  of  ponguennt 
Hm-^.T^fliviiomfnotedbyRnBliJ,  ., 
the  s^piilchml  manumenlB  nt  kini* 
and  querns,  and  the  mi^hly  ntttM 
earth  who  lived  In  ihi>  days  of  8tio- 
mon.  or  long  before  hi«  bma,  riant 
In  pyniinlds  of  one  to  two  hundnd  . 
fieihiofl"  from  ilie  presenl  Hifao  «/ 
iheirroiind.  More  than  lour  hundred 
of  these  pyntmida  he  eiimiDHl,  ant 
took  minutes  of  their  siae.  In  1h«  ' 
firat  battle  fotu;hI  with  the  Abynlm- 
ans,  iho  arlillorv  did  much  exeeoriimi 
and  in  (net  dotiidod  the  battle,  nis  , 
eicited  the  envy  of  Tsmad  PoAa, 
nni  from  that  pr-rifjd,  he  treated  F.n- 
(liali  with  coolness  i  and  on  hit 
rqinonsirBliriE  with  the  Pa'-ha,  no 
«inie  flftp^nt  instances  of  emelty 
prsctiaed  in  his  army — aach  as  im- 
palin?  fhroo  ofliwra  for  aome  Iriviii 
ofience,  an  open  quarrel  BfiTOod,  anil 
F.nsltsh  left  tbi-  army  with  ■  lew 
hoTBemeni  as  a  yuard,  lor  Cairo,  wh-W 
nawditHculties  nwail'-d  him ;  forTbra- 
>ilm  P.i-ln,  to  eel  rid  of  the  reward 
i„  i,^,t  „r..T„.— I  if  the  army  ahcflU 

ii<'[  Wayof  Mrapiiq 

-,.i.,,i.-,   luon  toraekioow- 

n.'  !!nl  Rn^rrsh  hmd  laft    ' 
Irhdui  n  iuatifitiMc  r«m- 
_  ._  _    _  J  was  atipaUt^Bt  iWMMf 
1   thousand  daUan.  and  Ehia  wM  H* 
lareenn  amiNnt  for  Asintlc  antmlB    ' 
pirt  with,  where  there  was  no  niw   i 
nnl    to  enforre  pnynH'nL     "nininl 
a^ln  upnn  the  world  he  souzht  ■!>> 
shores  of  ChriBiendom,  and  duW 
bia  Turkish  drc«s.  sad  was  not  i  E^    ' 
i1<>  wenned  ftnm    his   aduiirainn  <! 
Orionlal  iisatrrc,  and  mmewhut  i^a-   , 
ken  in  hla  faith  of  Muavlman  int*- 
^'ly  nnd  honor  j  but  though  diMf- 

Im^  than  ihn-o  moiihs  aft  i  RnsMi  '' 
left  lasm.lPnrba'snrnp,  the  voolh-  ( 
(hi  tvnint  wav  mnsaaTivd  with'  »«">  I 
of  his  ofllcera :   white  EogfiA  wM  U 
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m  all  went  on  prosperously, 
ha  went  to  Egypt,  he  had 
ome  time  at  Constantinople, 
W  acquired  a  very  considera- 
)wledge  of  the  Turkish  lan- 
md  a  Better  acquaintance  with 
te  of  that  Empire  than  had 
en  promulgated  to  France  or 

d,  and  both  of  these  nations 
lintained  splendid  embassies 
T  many  years.  Speaking  the 
^  and  wearing  tno  Turkish 

e,  he  minsrled  with  every  class 
•le,  and  of  course  obtained  in 
lime,  more  information  of  the 
te  of  af!uirs,  political  and  do- 
than  a  legation  who  under- 
qthing  of  the  language,  could 

in  many  years  residence  in 
•.  This  knowledge  he  impart- 
jr  government,  and  by  them 

appointed  an  agent  m  that 
,  with  letters  to  our  public 
laries  in  the  Mediterranean. 
isc  aervices  he  was  scantily 
ithout  distinction  of  honors  : 
ler  representatives  of  a  repub- 
trally  pine  in  obscurity  abroad, 
nt  of  means  to. live,  and  the 
iflrents  are  left  to  supplicate 
ilserablc  allowance  on  their 

and  this  generally  dealt  out 
I  with  supercilious  grudging. 
ily,  1827,  Mr.  English  returned 
country,  and  has  spent  most 
ime  since,  until  his  death,  in 
'  of  Washington,  waiting  for 
ment ;  but  he  was  a  wretched 
r  for  favor  of  any  kind,  and 
tient  did  not  seem  to  require 
Tices.  It  is  said  that  he 
oat  to  be  employed  when  he 
ten  aick,  but  of  this  the  writer 
»t  speak  from  authority;  one 
s  knows,  that  there  is  one  man 
er,  with  whom  the  deceased 
qiiainted,  that  knows  how  to 
e  and  how  to  value  letters 
ience  as  well  as  any  man  in 
mtry,  and  that  man  knows, 
w  accurate  was  the  informa- 
nmunicated  by  Mr.  English; 
can  bear  testimony  that  the 
ions,  conjectures,  and  antici- 

of  the  American  ngent,  have 

his  sagacity  and  forcsierht. 
▼ain  to  repine;  it  has  often 
ed,  and  will  again  to  the  end 
B,  that  hollow-hearted  and 
headed  vanity,  by  pertinacity 
aequiousness  will  snatch  the 
Tom  men  of  uaderatandingf 


and  steal  away  the  favors  intended 
for  men  of  skill.  Enoueh  has  been 
given  of  the  history  of  Mr.  English 
to  show  that  his  life  was  an  eventful 
one,  and  his  mind  of  no  common 
character.  His  virtues  were  numer- 
ous: and  his  errors  those  of  the 
head,  and  not  of  the  heart.  He  was 
somewhat  lofty  and  proud ;  but  never 
overbearing  or  unjust  to  others.  He 
was  brave ;  but  with  all  that  prudence 
so  necessary  to  personal  safety.  His 
mind  was  a  logical  one;  and  nis  pas- 
sion for  what  he  thought  truth,  a 
paramount  principle;  and  strange  as 
It  may  seem,  he  was  naturally  reli- 
gious, for  he  had  traced  all  thin^^  up 
to  the  Great  First  Cause : — the  source 
of  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness. 
He  delighteid  in  demonstrating  these 
attributes  of  his  Maker.  Although 
his  mind  was  strong  enough  to  grap- 
ple with  any  subject,  still  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  he  had  no  very 
extensive  snare  of  that  exalted  gift 
of  genius,  a  rich  and  prolific  imagi^ 
nation  which  creates  and  embellishes 
for  posterhy.  His  memory  was  well 
stored  wiin  facts,  and  reasonings 
upon  them ;  but  he  did  not  possess 
much  of  what  may  be  callea  taste, 
for  vernacular  thoughts  and  common 
life  acquirements  were  mixed  up  with 
'  classical  images  and  barbaric  spoils :' 
he  would  talk  with  as  little  emotion 
of  his  resting  in  the  shade  of  the 
great  pyramid,  as  of  a  game  of  foot- 
ball in  college-yard;  and,  although 
his  appetite  for  new  scenes  never 
seemeci  to  be  diminished,  yet  he  had 
reached  the  "nil  admirarc,"  said  to 
he  a  constituent  principle  of  greatness. 
He  had  nothing  of  the  traveller's 
fondness  of  display.  He  never  poured 
out  his  streams  of  knowledge  until 
the  hydrant  was  opened  by  inqui- 
sitive friends  who  knew  somethmg 
of  its  deep  reservoir.  He  possessed 
to  the  last,  an  unsophisticated  mind, 
and  an  open,  generous  heart  His 
good  wora,  his  pen,  his  sword  and 
purs&  were  all  at  the  disposal  of  his 
friends.  It  was  not  the  mere  gallantry 
of  conventional  courtesy ;  butadeepei 
and  belter  principle.  His  excitements 
for  his  friends  were  strong  and  lasting^ 
and  his  proffering  of  friendship  sin- 
cere and  timely.  It  happens  to  weak 
minds,  that  they  sometimes  forget 
the  few  in  their  acquaintance  with 
many.  It  was  not  so  wilH'EiTi^mNiX 
he  cherished  the  moal  aidenx.  «kR«^ 
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tion  [bi  )ua  kindiad,  ai  Llioa«  whu 
h«Te  hcord  him  inuiirQ  Uu-  loia  or 
iut  nwUici,  or  apeak  of  lu>  falbcr'* 
kiadaew,  or  of  tus  fiitetual  lies,  cwi 

Hu  reiiuiined  fUm  in  hii  creed  lo 
thBlaal,bul  helaagrcgreIIedLha(.be 
shuulil  ever  hivu  beta  induced  la 
prviQtO^U  hja  riiKtrta£«,  aod  fat 
Veart  aaM,  he  h»a  oevui  liiui:h«d  npun 
ih«  subjmU  a(  leligwn,  unlcM  ho  waa 
drawn  uut  by  alhsra,  and  tixen  he  d«- 
leaiiai  himaelS  amaTiiilr.  In  laruung 
bis  bgaliin  answor  la  Mi.  RvfmMi,  la  a 
Ihund.he  observed,  " bo  coulioue  llif 


InlprfBTD  will]  ibeir  niulbec's  pioua 
inatniciioiiB  for  the  worlil— I  nop« 
and  befiEVo  ihiL  my  luiier  boa  nt/vet 
aeeo  il."  Nevartbclt^a  ho  punuBUiI 
in  Ufing,  that  tbaa  wbb  morB  aiii- 
caixj  in  Ilie  worahip  of  itiu  uiaaqijc, 
Biidthes]>nagaHuc,  ihaain  ibuChns- 
tian  churcbes. 

Tbe  Life  of  mcb  a  rosa  is  full  of 
InMna  of  wisdom  lo  those  who  will 
profil  by  ihum.  h  sluwa  more  fully 
lh»l  llio  fburch  of  Cbiisl  ts  fauill  on 
a  rociL,  and  thai  nothing  can  tnoru  it. 
in  llic  TLiet!  of  EiigUsli,  iadualry,  la- 
Irnla,  Inarnine,  boiieaty  of  pUTJuae, 
and  gri^ni  icai,  have  eiided  m  aciih< 
ing  fill  raaret,  diMppMniment  nog- 
InI.  nnd  unioal  oatmclBin  aod  oiti- 
hwrjr.  This  iaanaluralconneqiiencG 
oi  Iho  fculinpi  inil  tlio  spirit  of  Ihe 
caimiiiiniTym  vhiidi  we  live,  towatils 
■  '         "Ji  apeak  »o  freely 


Wa  n 


1   pruviJenccs   when 

SsnrTRi  invis  will  anawur  to  aoWe  the 
iSiauUiea  in  our  reasoninga  in  tbo 
moral  world.  Webvcdthaman,  Biid 
wicCToly  deplore  hi?  pnjinnlurB  i-iit. 
Ha  was  nitcd  to  havo  been  uaeful  lo 
■odely,  and  an  honor  to  the  lileraWe 


!nrrq)e,  hia  woenUicilira 


Had  he  livot  .. 
.   ,   .  jiriciiira  wouldhavi 

enhanced  hia  rnme,  and  with  Park 
and  Clark,  and  a  hundred  olhera, 
h»  would  havo  gone  down  10  poatt-rily 
ai  one  of  rare  quntitina  and  daring 
advenlurea.  The  poliUciana  of  otlior 
eonntrina  may  be  aa  noiay  aa  onr 
own,  but  here  ihdr  obsirepfToua 
notea  drown  tho  voice,  nnd  tb*!  pralats 
of  loamiDg  tngelhei.  In  other  coi— 
irieel»aminBinn.«i,  and  will  ha vi 
voice,  and  aba  ia  heard  and  li^t,?^ 
lo  wherever  she  epeaks,  whale,,, 
•atf  be  the  subject  on  which  she 


.aluible  1 _ 

Coaaiuiiinotile,  in  the  Hebicw,  XiA- 
iab,  and  Aniliie  Inagmia,  wladi  m 
We  willbcpraetvedfbrwaKpiiMtf 
-il  be  ha*  lafi.  alao,  if  ttei 

b«ni  dtiMroyeJ,   iinn 

iDanuacniila  from  hia  own  pan,  la 
(ha  aunuera  and  cuMuQia  al  <!• 
Eaitcrn  uatioDt ;  one  oontaioiB^ina* 
paiiiculan  of  Ibe  ttvnA  aoiM^  d 
(bat  conntry,  which  vaa  Uw  binb 
ploceot  ietti'TB,  Dtid  acicnea.  Il  WM 
truly  BQinlellecUiaileUt  lotMsrtuia 
read  the  Old  Tesuiucnt  in  tbcoBff- 
nal,  andlrsnalauandoaniniuiUuiat 


he  » 


<l  along 


Ae  iiiher  iTauloiioiis  anil  ODiB- 
—itnriea  by  ilte  ininnunoa*  tl  ha 
knowlodge  of  Ihe  Hebinvr  laniinaA 
aaw41iuii)f(behabiuaiidiiiiiitHna( 
the  Jewiali  notianin  every  ur  of  ihiai 
hialury.  _  When  on  lhi9  aolijael,  ki* 
wholu  air  end  character  iMniM  a> 
chanjic,  and  he  grew  u  enthuaaaue 
aa  a  Etabiniral  oiaatcr,  cbuimmj  tbo 
lagca  of  prop1>eey. 

Tlie  cbarau  of  hnvio^  lunmlTiUk, 
which  waa  goiurollr  iqiread  aWoM 
in  thia  country,  and  in  Euiopc,  Iw 
conalantly  dijnied.  !Ie  aajii  thai  IM 
had  i>nen  jnned  in  prayer,  both  mlb 
iheTuiiiB  and  with  tfacJnv^aiA'r 
'dnaaed  Ille  Supreme  Bdoialeac. 
tj  waa  foad  of  reading  Ihe  Koiali, 
improve  iu  bis  Arabic,  and  to  ^ 
come  familiar  with  tha  MalnmetM 


.       H.ilufcW 

..«lL»Cd<nl 


Komn.  He  has  read  to  me  (lu  IM 
chqitcr  of  Uk  Koran,  cnnilol  "ik* 
Sim— revetdcd  «  Mmrcfc"  in  wkjii 
MBbamci  inakeaGal'riclqkMkinfc 
follawTne  truly  mihlimc  inannMi— 
"  In  the  name  of  Qod  iiiom  tf^ 
ful-^I  Bwcar  by  ibe  Sun,  and  '» 
brightaeaa ;  by  tha  mooa  when  ^ 
Gilfoweth  hiui ;  by  Ae  d»r  wbOl  it 
shon-eib  its  aplcndoT!  by  ThrmiM 
when  it  covereth  him  trilh  datkOMl' 
by  ib«  aarth,  and  Bim  wio  apnai* 
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it  forth ;  hy  ihe  soul,  and  Hirn  who 
perfcL-rly  formed  it.  arid  inspirLHi  into 
iho  flame  its  facuitv  of  distingiiiMh- 
mg,  and  power  of  clioosin;?  wickud- 
nfss  or  piety — tlial  he  who  harh 
purifiiMl  himself  shall  be  hnppy,  and 
that  h».>  who  has  corrupted  his  s^ul  is 
miserable.*' 

The  passages  he  used  to  contrast 
with  this  transciipt  from  the  Koran, 
to  show  the  8upen'>rity  of  the  Jewish 
Bcriprures  were  nmnc-rous,  from  the 
prophot^,  the  psnlniist,  and  other 
books,  one  in  particular  from  If«niah 
ia  di'^tinctly  rem-niherod.  It  is  in 
the 40th  chaptjr  bo|>:innini;at  the  1 2th 
▼ersft, 

*'Wlio  hatli  meisiired  tho  waters 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  meted 
out  hea\en  with  t'ln  span,  and  eom- 
preh«'niled  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a 
measnro,  and  Wiriirln-d  the  mountains 
in  scales,  and  th  >  hills  in  balance? 

"Who  harh  direeted  the  Spirit  of 
the  liOrd,  or  being  his  counsellor  hath 
taught  him. 

"With  whom  took  ho  coimpel,  and 
who  instructcvj  him,  and  tnueht  him 
m  the  parh  of  judirment,  and  taught 
him  knowledire,  and  s'lewed  to  lum 
the  way  of  understanding:. 

"  Behold,  the  nations  are  as  a  drop 
of  a  bucket,  and  are  counted  as  the 
small  du«t  of  the  balance ;  behoM  he 
taketh  up  the  Ish^  as  a  very  little 
thins. 

"And  Lelianon  is  not  sufficient  to 
bum.  nor  the  beasts  thereof  sufficient 
for  a  burnt  ofTerini^. 

"  All  nations  Iiefore  him  arc  as 
nothini;;  and  thev  are  counted  to 
him  less  than  nothing  and  vanity." 

An  anecdote  of  his  mastcjry  over 
whatever  language  he  chose  to  ac- 
<|ir.re,  was  rclateil  to  the  writer  of 
tnis  article  by  a  gentleman  of  Mar- 
fvdlles.  The  Turkish  ambassador 
who  had  been  residing  in  Kngland, 
was  at  Marseilles  on  his  way  home— 
at  table  he  cunt(.>nded  that  no  foreigner 
could  acquire  the  Turkish  lani|:iia'je, 
to  speak  it  as  vernacular.  This  was 
said  when  English  was  presi-nt, — 
but  he  took  his  l-.*ave  nextd  ly.  Soon 
aAerwnrds,  a  Turkish  gentleman 
arrivc<l  at  the  house  of  the  consul  and 
was  intnviuced  to  the  amhassndor. 
They  Tv-'d  in  great  intimacy  forsiive- 
ral  weeks,  the  ambassidor  represent- 
ed his  now  friend  as  the  most  learned 
man  of  the  F.ast,  perfectly  at  hom«;  in 
Arabic,  Hebrew,  and  otHer  tongues, 


if 


as  in  his  own  native  Turkish.  The 
gentleman  at  length  left  for  England, 
and  shortly  afterwards  Mr.  English 
made  his  appearance.  He  had  played 
the  part  of  a  Turk  diirins;  that  time, 
without  exciting  a  suspicion. 

Another  extraordinary  proof  of  his 
i  power  in  the  acquisition  of  langua- 
ges, was  known  to  the  writer  from 
)ersonal  observation.  The  Chero- 
ees  had  a  delef^tion  at  Washington 
'  and  took  up  their  lodgings  at  a  pub- 
'  lie  house  wnere  English  boarded,  and 
it  was  observed  that  he  was  particu- 
larlv  fond  of  a  bright  boy  tnat  was 
with  them.  One  day  after  the  poor 
Ch'.Tokees  had  got  out  of  patience 
with  the  government,  they  expressfnl 
ihems'lves  with  great  indignation 
and  wrath.  English  heard  them  and 
n  primanded  them  in  their  own  lan- 
guage with  such  eloquence  and  fluen- 
cy asutt-rly  to  astound  them.  They 
thought  the  Great  Spirit  had  sent 
him  to  rcprt)ve  them  and  given  him 
their  language  bv  inspiration.  The 
fact  was,  he  baa  mane  use  first  of 
the  boy,  then  of  the  interpreter,  and 
lastly  of  the  whole  delegation,  to 
assist  him  in  acouiring  the  Cherokee 
language — and  then  of  their  newspa- 
per, whir*h  was  sent  to  them  from 
\ew  Echota. 

He  had  failings;  and  who  is  there 
without  them?  But  they  were  not 
sufficient  to  eclipse  his  attainments 
or  hidt:  his  virtues.  To  unforgiven 
severity,  to  persecuting  zeal,  to  cap- 
tious intolerance,  to  condemning  ran- 
cour, and  to  all  the  hosts  of  evil 
hearts,  be  the  language  of  our  Saviour 
applied:  "Let  him  that  is  without 
sin  cast  the  first  stone." 

The  analysis  of  the  mind  of  En- 
glish, is  another  proof  to  add  to  the 
thousands  alreaay  on  record— that 
an  unbeliever  is  tne  most  credulous 
of  men,  and  that  he  who  doubts  the 
revelation  of  Christ,  must  swallow 
innumerable  absurdities,  contradic- 
tions, and  palpable  falsehoods,  to  get 
rid  of  a  few  apparent  difficulties. 

Mr.  English  aii'd  at  Washington,  in 
August  192^ — and  was  buried  in  that 
citv.  His  death  was  deeply  lament- 
<*d  by  a  large  circle  of  acquaint  an  ces, 
and  all  who  knew  him  became  his 
friends.  Whether  there  has  been  a 
monument  erected  to  his  memory  or 
not  the  wriiiT  is  not  able  to  say,  but 
this  he  believes,  that  but  few  of  our 
countrymen  who  have  died vilViomeQit 
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rtroad  more   uneqmfucaUf  (Ibs^rvf 
nidi  un  honor- 
Here  repoK  ihfl  Ashes 
of 
GP^RGG  BETHUNE  ENQUSH, 


ir  nracugn)   id  neiUiur. 

He  was  leirnod 

Withoui  pedBnlry: 

Brave,  wtlbout  rsahnegi; 

Wiiiwut  ob»unaey. 

Under  ihe  guise 

or  auieiude 

He  cherwwd  ibv  fl[nrit 


Suloonii  of  Peune. 

Bf  opponnE  BigaiTV, 

Hh  fell    into   Supirsrilian  t 

Bv  aiiBckmi:  rht-  iniib 

of  our  religion, 

Hn  proiwj 

And  ViSlluss. 

Of  Iho  old  world 

Ha  ehowtii  ihc  hlussinn 

of  the  nc^. 

He  WQ9  RiLed  for 

Anr   Mabon  in  hlk 

Bui  never  held 

A  permanent  place 

He  wna  often  mo  guiite 


He 


of  Lhoae 

realod  itie  bdutcsi 
of  tfaoir  knourlecfge. 
Nm  \ialnqaeal]y 
Olhera    were    pud 

RendtTHl  bj   luin. 
'-     was     nogleclrti 

by    ihoso 

Who  shoiikl    hnvo 

Bmufhi   him   Hucraiu, 

And  sliithlly  noliceJ 

by  olhera 
Bounii  to  (kf  hicn 

Re'Broncn. 

Kia  moTHl   Ibrtiliitle 

Wia  not  eiruol 

And  he  shrunk 
ttoin  Biiiiperin^  impud>.'aei 


of  Fashion, 

When  he  woiild 

lave  bcanled    a   tnhi 

or  EtquisilES 

In  l^e   baltlo-lield. 

Or  driven  tfatm 

Fi'srlesslr 

Prom  Lhc  Halls  of  Lrannof 

Bom  and  ettiicaied 

To   all   Ihe   raurtoiii* 

He    tell    a    lonthing 

To  ihe  prtiendi.T* 

10    ecnlihl)', 

And   to   Ihe    Miiuooa 

H«  »w  hnnora' diiiileil 

amiing  Ihe  iijiraninl, 

And    einolumems    pimi 

To  (ho  undi^servine. 

While  waiD*ng  for 

UiB  pieiv  of  llie  loart* 

orOffiSft 

Bustlmir  IniinUjr      J 

Sniicht'H   II   froia     3 

His  liarri  ^ 

Not   ieavm?  J 

A  siialaimno  i-ramb. 

At  his  diaappoin  Immt 

H(^anleB^:9s  'j 

Lsuffherf     alour)  j 
Looking  aromul  ^ 

In  oeapair  " 

His  heurt   Mnnya   brelU|  ■ 
And  he  fell  a  vi.-iim     "* 
of  Sensibiliiy  ' 

Al  the  party  na.'  of  a      • 
IJo,   Tnv.ller,  ' 

Who"v,«-  you   raav  b«v 
Among  the  ini'niy 
Or  Sk  humbly 

Teanh  your  Fhtldren 

Thai  depsmiM. 
Prom    the   < 


of  lifB, 

I  ihinhing  or  iKvtniB 

rtowevtt  L-hK-alpj* 

Are  'lanperou*; 

And  iiappinom 

n.i'^'pn.dn'^B 


So  pMiie 
MisguidAJ. 
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William  Ffssekden  was  bora 
NovcrabNer  14,  1743,  at  Canibrid^c  in 
tile  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
•etts,  of  respectable  parents,  but  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father 
when  only  ten  years  of  age,  and  was 
left  under  the  care  of  his  £;ood  mo- 
ther, with  scviral  other  children  in 
niudr:rate  circumstances,  hut  by  in- 
dustry and  economy  she  kept  her 
family  together,  and  carried  this  son 
through  Harvard  collo^e  before  he 
hn  1  rcacht^  his  twentieth  year.  He  i 
WHS  of  the  class  of  17tid.  He  studied  | 
hysii"  ihree  years  in  his  native  town, ' 
ut  from  sTime  cause,  perhaps  not 
now  known,  did  not  commence  prac- 
ticLS  but  turned  his  attention  to 
liiviiiity.  While  pursuini^  this  second 
pn>:Vssion,  he  instructed  a  public 
school  in  Topsfield,  in  the  county  of 
Rs!4jx,  in  the  same  common wtiolth. 
about  twenty  miles  from  Cambfidi^e, 
and  n?ar  enousrh  to  have  some  ad- 
v.mlaffe  from '  the  coUeife  library 
wlii'^h  is  rich  in  theological  works. 
On  1  'avinf^  this  school  he  was  licensi^l 
to  preach,  and  commenced  as  a  can- 
Hlilate  at  Dunbarton  in  the  state  of 
New- Hampshire.  A  squad,  to  use 
the  pr 'cis'  language  of  this  day  and 
ceriL-rrition,  were  about  goini;  from 
Dunbarton  to  make  a  settlement  at 
Prvi-burir,  a  border  t«)wn  on  the  line 
bet Wi.>cn  Maine  and  New-Hampshire. 
Til .!  youn£(  divin;3  went  with  them  as 
a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  He 
was  betrothed  at  this  time;  to  one  of 
their  townswomen,  a  woman  .of 
excellent  nenao,  and  they  settled  him 
in  October,  1774.  His  salary  was 
but  little  more  than  that  of  Gktld- 
•mith's  divine,  who  was  passing 
ricli  on  forty  pounds  a  year.  The 
backwooPs  aivine  had  seventy 
pound.?,  lawful  money,  a  year,  but 
probably  paid  in  produce,  and  there- 
fore in  all  likelihood  was  truly  less. 
He  continued  in  Kryeburg  until  his 
death  in  1905,  May  6.  When  Mr. 
Feascnden  went  to  Frv<^burg,  the 
place  was  indeed  a  howling  wilder- 
ness. There  was  no  settlement  with- 
in thirty  miles  in  any  direction.  It 
had  but  one  mark  of  civilization 
about  it,  except  what  he  and  his 
fri-rnds  gave  it,  and  that  was  some  bul- 
let marks  and  sad  tnilitions,  comme- 
morative of  Lovew.  11*8  fight,  wliich 
happened  just  half  a  cntury  be'bro. 
The  nearest  sjttlements — (a  New- 
Eogiafid  man  never  makes  a  clearing) 

Ik . .  .      .  _       


— were  Standish  in  Cumberland 
county,  on  the  road  to  Portland,  Buz- 
on,  in  the  county  of  York,  towards 
Saco ;  Meredith,  m  New-Hampshire, 
on  the  road  to  Concord  in  that  state. 
All  north  to  Quebec,  in  Canada,  was 
Indian  huntini'-^ound — then  indeed 
fri*e  from  blood,  for  the  peace  of  1763, 
had  biu'ied  the  hatchet  between  the 
New- Engl anders  and  the  northern 
savages.  The  tide  of  emigration 
however  soon  swept  over  the  wilder- 
ness, and  settlements  immediately 
grew  up.  In  a  few  years  after  the 
planting  of  a  colony  at  Frveburg,  one 
was  made  at  Conway,  ana  Mr.  Porter 
was  settled  in  the  ministry  there,  but 
for  more  than  twenty  years  no  min- 
ister was  settled  for  many  miles 
north  of  Mr.  Fessenden^  a  country 
comprising  the  towns  of  Lovell,  Swe- 
den, Waterford,  Norway,  and  other 
placo.4  where  persons  had  commenced 
a  settlement  without  an  act  of  incor 
I)oration.  The  good  divine  spread 
himself  as  a  missionary  as  opportu 
nity  offered,  over  all  these  t^Tce 
dreary  placets,  and  into  New-Kamp- 
shire,  without  fee  or  reward.  Ho 
preached  among  them  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  gospri  to  all  with  the  zeal  of 
a  primitive  Apostle,  and  shared  the 
fate  of  their  privations,  if  he  was 
spared  their  martyrdom.  Among 
these  destitute  flocks  he  often  preach- 
ed several  times  a  day,  for  some  came 
many  miles  to  drink  "  sweet  waters 
welling  from  that  sacriHl  spring." 
To  extend  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  to 
all  who  panted  to  enjoy  it,  was  the 
duty  and  the  delight  of  these  border 
clergymen.  Manv  of  them  were 
learned  men,  ana  had  read  ^eat 
tomes  of  scholastic  and  polemic  di- 
vinity. They  reasoned  much,  and 
the  very  solitude  in  which  they  lived 
always  drove  deeply  to  the  heart  all 
they  contemplated  or  enjoyed.  JTame, 
irf.a//A,  and  konor^  could  have  influ- 
enced but  little,  these  dc\'out  pioneers 
of  the  wilderness.  Like  tiie  Sun 
Flower,  they  turned  their  faces  to 
the  *rod  of  day,  in  their  season,  with 
reverent!  i\  homage,  and  then  sank 
to  their  mother  earth,  leaving  in  the 
soil  many  vigorous  plants  to  be  reared 
in  clearer  fields,  and  with  more  tem- 
perate winds.  The  spirit  of  sucii  a 
man  is  incorporated  with  every  vil- 
lage improvtMiienl — seen  and  unseen 
—ill  the  bettor  cultivation  of  every 
acre  of  laud,  within  many  miles  of 
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him.  nnd  *iih  thu  imjinnainanl  of 
the  niLiid,  mornls,  Burl  iiisnosii  on  ot 
evury  diildin  hiaporish.  Hoisiden- 
lifi(<d  Willi  eicry  joy  and  pwl  of  all 
nround  hi.Ti.  Knawins  IhiB.  the  enod 
Ui'mii:  labored  la  found  ui  Acndemy 
lu  his  parisli,  and  nfler  firMl  eifiris 
succeoded.  Tha  instiiuuon  hns  nou- 
rished nnd  been  Ihe  inslnimsni  of 
much  good ;— fer  a  while  it  w»  under 
iha  cam  of  DnnisI  Webiler,  ihediii- 
tinguished  Ciuuft(u^(ona/uf,  of  ihi^ 
ptcwnt  Senate  of  the  Dotted  States, 
another  proof  of  the  churscter  of  (he 
minds  ihni  havi?  been  Employed  in 
directing  uLir  jou(ha  of  the  woods. 
Mr.   Fcssi^ndjn  ool  only  took  upon 


forin,  howovor  profuaely  grniroirtT 
and  gDodneea  may  abouDd  anuinit  li 
Thaw  !>□(«  e^'ady  li^brs  un  ih«  imd-    , 
tiera  are  now  cllangvd  fur  m-waii-    i 
riea  who  tuny  lodogood  tattactMat    < 
only,  and  then  returu  to  eajof  lb     ' 
charina  of  Bo.'ial  UTs  in  (he  ^odpil    | 
ciliBa,  and  la  leplonish  tlKii  piuii*    I 
for  their  labuni.     Tb«r  iiin<TU»>    ' 
ma;   do  good,   hui    the  BubmnUil 
elereytnan.  who  Lvad  with  hta  flxk, 
anddiaJamoneihem,  wji^  tdHytlu    : 
leaat,  aa  uatf.^ufa  man  in  hia  day  enJ 


-A-; 


bleaeod  widi  tte  »ni.l  -  ■■ 
•ell  aa  hia  neishbLir.-  1 1 
adlhelswnor  Fry.L.i.- 
githlure  of  Mb^-'I' li   - 


aach  qiialitiea 
if  Haasaehuaelta  v 


liv<id,  but  he  died  before  he  hail  _ . 
lerndan  ihcdulisaaTlhiioinco.  This 
jndirini  office  in  that  portion  orth 
counlrj;.  ia^neratiy  filled  by  l]iii«dir 
dia  Tiininaiing  minds,  honfBi  views, 
and  dclieale  reelinia,  anrl  ii"  wity 
known  to  r--!f-^r  nfl  (hw  qinlifi..,,. 


a  of  heart-bruliHi 


ill.'  piuiuaiipho-,  tht  wrici.  i4r 
Lilian,  and  odu  of  the  bui|.).-n 
I  iniiiin.  wnB  bom  in  Boston,  ui 

-iiilf  of  Masaai-lliiSollSi  iin  llii: 
I  III  JaiHinry,  ITOj.  Hia  taOifS 
I  a  raapi^.lablB  mechaiiKi  "fi 
ijiimin,  atter  ependinjE  a  lew  ynta 
ua  boyhood  in  a  jiuMtc  achool  m  ' 
I  town,  wa«  taken  into  his  fattKya  ; 
pi  herehcshowcd  that  hia  mind 

I  III  nctiTu  for  euch  a  eilualKiii 

\[    woB  bound  OB  an  apprciLii?' 

;irid  ptopiiiilor  of  a  newM^r. 
iiinnuoon  bacnniB  more  dMia- 
1.  I  than  hia   maalw,    ntd  lb-" 
III  diaturbaitro  beiween  th«l>iv 
~,    and   ended  in  ■   Be)Mral>'»     : 
Ji     the     apprenljce    waa    al>«j<     ij 
iiti'L-n  yenra  old.     Hiamindvat 
iditfiilly  niatnrwi  for  that  a?.-:    i 
-ny  piece*,  altribuled   10  UlE    .' 
...  .of  that  period,  were  wriliia 
J  thia  boy  in  a  girrel.    He  raJ 
rfith    gr^'sl    aaidilj  every  book  at     ', 
pHilrMDphy  thai  be  could  eel  tin 
hi'^hanls.    Thp  woika  of  Locke,  •»>     I 
Iddiam,  iiul  at  this  time  njacM 
iiur  rijuntry;  and  alao  acveral  En?     I 
lii'i  IranalaiioiiB  of  the  dosair^B,  ftoiii 
mImi-Ii  he  dcii*ed  mud)  inBtnirboil. 
\  ■  I  l.'ivinn  bis  brolher  be  iounuf- 
1  V'^w-Vorti.  and  from  thoicew 
1  1 1' Iphia.     In  this   latter  eiiy  Ik     i 
11  1  i.ica in e  known  lo  aavcral  W    ! 

lLj"'d  by  laeir  opinion  anil  nnnaia.    I 
larly  bythatoflhei 
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sylvania,  who  proffered  him  assist- 
ance, which  however  was  never 
atforded,  to  sail  for  England.  In  Eng- 
land he  worked  at  liis  trade  as  a  prin- 
ter; but  not  finding  cncoiinigenient 
tlirre,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia, 
and  soon  after  l>cgan  his  first  publi- 
cation, '*Puor  Richard's  Almanac," 
whiirh  in  a  short  time  became^  a  vrry 
popular  work ;  and  in  1732,  ht-  united 
to  his  iabor  a  newspaper.  In  173(3, 
his  fame  became  so  jgreat  and  (exten- 
sive in  Pennsylvania,  that  he  was 
call  Ltd  into  political  life,  by  bein<r 
cho.'^en  as  clerk  to  the  general  assem- 
bly of  tiial  state,  the  duties  of  which 
he  disohnrgcxi  with  so  much  abdity, 
that  the  very  next  year  he  was  ap- 
pi>iiitul  post-master  at  Philadelphia. 
Tiii:9  was  a  very  responsible  station, 
from  tlie  circumstance  of  its  being  a 
diHtribuiing  posi-ofiice  for  a  great  ex- 
tent ot  country.  By  means  of  this 
ap])oiiitment,  he  acquired  more  sta- 
tistical information  than  was  pos- 
■eflSfd  by  anv  other  man  in  the 
country;  which  proved  to  be  of  great 
service  to  him,  in  the  discharge  of  the 
high  duties,  to  which  he  was  after- 
w.irds  called.  The  Indians  on  the 
Ohio  had  now  forgotten  the  friend- 
ship of  Wdliam  Penn,  and  were  dan- 
^f^ous  enemies  on  the  frontiers. 
Under  thcs;!  circumstances,  Frnnkhn 
undertook  the  task  of  p-.-rsuading  the 
gojJ  piwple  of  Pennsylvania,  to  arm 
and  discipline  a  military  force  of  citi- 
zen soldiers.  This  was  eflfjcted.  but 
was  no  easy  task.  Franklin  iiim- 
■eir,  had  no  small  share  of  military 
talent ;  hut  thinking  that  he  would 
not  make  much  of  a  parade  ofiicer, 
he  never  accepted  a  commission  in 
the  corps,  which  he  was  so  active  in 
raising.  This,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  thing  in  his  whole  career,  shows 
his  extraordinary  foresight,  as  his 
simplicity  and  hatred  to  snow,  made 
all  the  pomp  of  war  offensive  to  hi.n. 
lie  however  saw  that  arms  were 
necessary  to  maintain  natural  rights, 
and  that  a  little  parade  was  to  be 
tob.Talcd,  rath<rr  than  to  give  np  solf- 
defencc.  In  1741,  he  commenced  a 
popular  magazine,  which  was  well 
supported,  but  its  publiciition  aftor  a 
while  was  relinquished,  on  account 
of  other  paramount  duties.  Hy  hia 
influence,  an  insurance  office,  and  n 
philosophical  society,  were  cHtabli sh- 
ed in  Philadelphia.  He  'was  next 
appointed   agent   to    England,    for 


several  of  the  colonies ;  and  no  man 
could  have  done  better  in  that  diffi- 
cult situation.  The  examination  he 
underwent  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  the  vile  attack 
upon  him  during  that  examination, 
and  the  sustaining  friendship  of 
Chatham,  are  familiar  to  all.  During 
this  period  he  acquired  great  fame  as 
a  philosopher,  in  the  learned  circles 
.  of  enlightened  Europe ;  particularly 
I  in  France,  that  nation  of  profound 
scholars,  and  enlightened  critics. 
He  staid  in  Europe  as  long  as  there 
was  the  slightest  prosp,M!l  of  useful- 
ness. His  patience  had  become  ex- 
hausted, although  he  had  shown 
more  of  it  than  of  resignation,  and 
he  now  knew  that  no  argument  was 
left,  but  the  ultima  ratio  re£;um.  In 
1775  he  returned  to  his  native  land  ; 
and  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the 
(»ntinentnl  congress.  In  this  l>ody, 
his  counsels  were  of  gr«?at  weight, 
and  from  him  the  members  derived  a 
variety  of  infoniiutiun  necessary  to 
i:niide  them  at  this  perilious  period. 
He  was  in  Congress  in  177(>,  and 
affix(Hl  liis  name  to  the  D(;claration 
of  Independence ;  but  he  did  not  re- 
main long  to  assist  them  with  his 
sau'^ndvirro,  being  soon  after  this  sent 
to  France  as  a  commissioner,  to  in- 
duce that  government  to  aid  us  in 
the  rrtvolutionary  conflict. 

Ho  was  popular  in  that  country. 
Learned  men,  titled  men,  and  even 
Royilty,  s.i«med  to  vie  with  each 
other,  in  doing  him  honor.  He  at 
length  saw  his  object  accomplished ; 
and  his  name  affixed  to  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  France,  then  at  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  and  afterwards 
to  treaties  of  friendship  and  com- 
merce with  oth-r  powerful  nations  of 
T'^irope.  He  seemed  now  not  to  be- 
lonir  to  anyone  country,  but  to  man- 
kind ;  he  had  reasoned  for  all,  and 
instructed  all;  and  their  admiration 
and  gratitude  was  unbounded.  The 
infirmiti.'S  of  ago  were  now  felt  by 
him,  and  he  had  a  natural  wish  lo 
select  a  place  for  the  repose  of  his 
ash<'S,  in  his  native  lancl.  In  17B3, 
he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  his 
arrival  caus.-**!  a  general  rejoicing  in 
that  city,  which  was  responded  to, 
throui;h  the  Union.  His  wish  now 
was  only  to  retire,  and  prepare  for  his 
departure  to  another  world ;  but  this 
wi.sh  he  was  not  permitted  to  gratify; 
for  the  state  of  PcnnBYVM^ii\«.«\0c\\A 
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him  Ihnr  PraiiUni,  uid  conliuueil 
hiiD  in  office  Tor  cUree  yrars,  old 
was.  Ua  ibe  17th  ol  April,  1790, 
Frankiia  died,  in  Ilie  agMy-(oanb 
year  or  liii  tge.     Coiien«B  ordered  B 

KDGial  laaurmng  laroughoui  llie 
liled  Since.  Al  Psna,  oralions 
weredclivarodon  tiBdonih  by  linrn- 
ed  Anidemicians  and  Pbilosophtm, 
whowereraptiiriJUB  m  hi8  pruiae,  mni 


led  by  lh«l 
hiiufMad- 


.a<It:  > 


eulogy.  ThiTB  has  U 
for  eunluiia  pusi,  wdo  i 
impn-'oaioa  on  the  liMiEuJ-ts  w  uid  u^u 
in  which  he  lived,  as  Benjouiin 
Franklin.  Ue  waa  iniimalelT  m'- 
quninwd  trilb  the  vharuuter  and  ulu- 
uUoo  a(  the  poor;  and  enltuwl  the 

SJai»  as  famiLBrly  M  itis  HXIsge. 
e  had   traveUod  nver  nil   surU  dI 
niindi,   and   eximinol  all  llio   nin- 
'■---'-"■-      -idaaiiBtiiMiwiih 
d  with  what  bv 

...  , .J  ciqdorB  Olhnr 

.0  greiify  faia  unlwuuded  de- 
.□owlsd^e.    There  are  " '  " 
mortal '  ' 


Linery  of  i 
hal  he  bi 


ofhiai 


bia  hon 


I  longinaa"  in  every  ioul,  which 
iiB   imluHlnietibility.    In  uaa 


ti.y.hel 


sr  then 


■y  of  ibii  euge. 


or  Liiili 
■niiBvlvomii 
I  orphan,  bi 


the  memory  1 

ROSKBT     Fl 

connecled   with 

tion,  waa  born  ii 

Britain,  in  the  aintcaf  Pet 

in  1766.     He  t 

the  death  of 

early  age.    His  primary  a 

WHB  VCTy  limileii,  tut  hia  gci 

hood.       H.H    invnlivr,     lull- 

knomi    in    ,i;   I...'  ,„   ■■■ 

neiHht.,.rl,.,,       , 


Franklin  aaw  hia  inWta,  nnd  iocrti: 
him   lo   dB»elop  them   atlll   fnrlht 


gr<.-al  and  ^lud  man,  with 
aliqj  of  a  father.  Fullon  waa  n 
mmale  of  West's  (omilr  Tor  anml 
rear*.  He  then,  fitr  some  [inB,fa[- 
lowod  [ho  prolisraion  of  a  piinM  on 
hia  OM-Q  account  I  but  his  invetillts 
^■nius  wH*  prciloniinafii,  and  ha 
heBil  tens  ivenung  wilh  plana  for  lh« 
iinproveriK^ni  of  inlaod  Duti^Btloni 
and  olhcr  luattets  of  utility.  Al  tht> 
prnud  lie  olitaincd  aeveral  (wtnia 
irnni  tht;  British  eoTimiiieol,  biiiiie 
of  which  proved  to  be  useful.  Ha 
sucoeaa  aa  an  itiveiilor  Bceally  in- 
proved  his  style  in  wriiina;  Iwr  ti« 

in^i  and  ihia  i^rly  attention  lo  a 
correct  use  of  langunge  la  reolarkahlfl 
in  all  hta  wnlings;  even  ibuM  m 
wtaiah  he  i!XuciBs.-a  liiinvolT  with  Iha 
greatest   enthuuDsm.     A  lumd,  M 

Smliliu  as  bis,  could  not  for  a  inoiiitllt 
e  at  n-st,  arid  he  would  oAmi  wtflB 
papers  upon  niattera  of  policy  nii 
dotiui'B^  economy,  Mr,  Puluo  ttf 
France,  and  Ibrmtd  a 


ii  friL-n 


.hip  with  Joe 


irii-Rii  philoeopbc 
<ni:ii  n-'Huhng  in  Paris,  i.itiag 
with  Mr,  Barlow,  and  beiniat 
lie  wae  al  liberty  to  indutfchu 
iin  Ibr  invemioii.  Hu  projcoed 
mas,  Torpedoes,  and  Dlh« 
the  Isliet    invent'        '- 


ilioufhl  of  eo  much  importance  lo 
tiiaiikirid,  that  be  invukeil  nauDDsl 


idle  purpusi] . 
mi;  he  had  ninde  many  wondcrM 
uxperiinents  to  lest  the  power  of  hu 
"iwful  machine."  Thenexl  aubjttT 
I'lni  'rngaii»l  his  powetful  inind,  wu 
the  propelling  «  boats  by  steain 
A  hundred  years  before  Fultan  el- 
isted,  the  Marquis  of  Worn?  s  hid 
discoverad  the  rxparuiive  power  of 
iii'iiii  i  and  inveniiona,sii£i^»tnlb} 
I'll-  ili.tcovary,  had  been  mudc  (nw 


a  yet.  n 


csi  III 


made  of  eteam  in  propellnf 
f:i>iii4.  Eipcrimenls  had  h«en  niaii< 
in  Uiit'lnnd,  Si-olland,  and  the  Cnil- 
I'A  .Sinli'S,  but  Buccns  had  virtuallf 
failed,  iinttl  Mr.  Fullon  Bssisu<l 
by  the   loLB  Cbnntsllor  I/  ' 


iintryman   Mr.  West.   This, 


of  perleciion  ii 


7,  aa  to  [KofiA  * 
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jrb  the  waldT  at  the  ratj  of 
:  miles  an    hour,  and  to 

philosophers  about  him, 
something  practical  has 
ed:  In  a  frhort  tiioe  the 
!  so  wtill  satistkKl,  that  he 
ad  somethin  V  for  th  t  bene- 
)rld,  that  New- York  soon 

certain  exclusive  privi- 
e  navigation  of  tlie  North 
hirty  yoars,  under  certain 
.     FuUon  saw,  when-  he 

his  attention  to  the  suh- 
imboats,  that  if  he  could 
e  should  re-create  the 
orld,  which  presented  to 
urer  fi.ty  thousand  miles 
lat  navigation,   in  all  the 

small  streams  of  that 
ndless  country.  He  lived 
nticipa lions  realized.  Ex- 
oon  corrected  numerous 
:  theory  could  not  antici- 

the  groat  wonder  was 
nine  more  wonderful.  At 
(and  will  not  the  fact  be 
)  silence  the  tongues  of  all 
there  was  not  a  steam 
}  Globe,  in  successful  ope- 
his  own.  This  was  budt 
nning  under  his  direction. 
Ities  which  men  of  genius 
counter,  are  innumerable, 
who  has  had  some  vague 
3  same  thin^,  claims  to 
the  originul  inventor,  and 
udly  that  lie  has  been  cir- 
,  pillaged,  and  destroyed, 
chanic,  who  may  have 
6  inventor  in  getting  his 
ato  operation,  claims  the 
is  or  that  sug^stion ;  and 
i  all  were  believed,  there 
be  a  particle  of  merit  left 
it  mind  whose  intellectual 
I  to  life  the  swarm  that 
ig  around  him.  The  doubt- 
!  t'unid  are  ready  to  sneer, 
jw.  even  of  the  judicious, 
ntiv  brave  to  come  out  in 
)  of  a  man  who  is  ventur- 
lew  and  bold  experiment. 
)Ir.   Fulton   took  out  his 

his  invention,  and  two 
rwards  another,  for  some 
;ntson  his  original  discove- 
;  ingenuity  of  this,  aiMl 
itries,  was  taxe<l  to  rival 
)  envious  were  many,  thai 
i  should  be  complete  :  but 
ers  fdilcd  in  the  attempt, 
iumph  was  acknowled;:^ 


by  all,  who  were  not  directly  inter« 
estedy  to  have  been  overfrbelmiiig  to  - 
all  his  enemies.  Small  boatt,  some- 
what different  in  the  construction  of 
their  hulls,  were  built  for  ferry  boats^ 
and  succeeded  to  admiration.  The 
government  of  the  United  Sutes  was 
so  well  convinced  of  the  uiventive 
powers  of  Fulton,  that  it  built  a 
Steam-frigate  on  his  plan,  and  under 
his  care ;  which  viras  however,  not  in 
readiness  for  use,  until  the  close  of 
the  war  in  which  she  was  to  be  en- 
gaged for  sea-coast  defence ;  but  from 
the  trial  made  after  she  was  finished, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  she 
would  have  succeeded  to  the  lull 
measure  of  his  promise  to  the  nation. 
Before  this  frigate  was  finished,  Ful- 
ton had  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  He 
died  the  24th  of  February,  1815,  a^fcd 
fifty  years,  an  early  exit  for  one  who 
had  done  so  much  for  his  country, 
and  indeed  for  the  world.  His  laiiu 
was  so  extensive,  that  his  denth  w.a 
sincerely  mourned,  by  the  whojj  of 
the  great  American  family,  for  he  w  is 
considered  as  national  property  ;  and 
much,  very  much,  was  still  expe  ted 
of  one  in  the  full  vigor  of  mind  and 
body.  His  disease  was  brouG;ht  on 
suddenly ;  being  a  violent  inDatiii na- 
tion of  the  chest,  produced  from  a 
cold,  caught  by  exposure  during  an 
inclement  season,  while  m  the  dis 
charge  of  his  public  duties.  Mr.  Ful 
ton  bad  not  only  attracted  the  gaze 
of  the  world,  but  bad  secured  ni  luy 
friends,  who  loved  him  for  his  vir- 
tues, and  admired  him  for  his  taleiit.s. 
He  was  tall  and  graceful ;  and  with- 
out hauteur  or  affectation;  he  was 
colloquial  and  affectionate,  and  at 
times  spoke  with  eloquence  and  ma- 
jesty. Avarice  never  had  for  a  mo- 
ment the  slightest  control  over  liiiu  ; 
and  ^if  he  ever  seemed  anxious  Ujt 
wealth,  it  was  to  lavish  it  in  schiiuis 
of  improvement  for  the  benctii  m 
mankind.  His  sharp  dark  eye  ii<  \i:f 
flashed  with  envy  and  haired,  bui 
beamed  with  beniG;nityon  all  around 
him.  His  enmities,  amidst  ad  ins 
trials,  soon  passed  away,  but  Ins 
friendships  were  iinperisliabla  Tlie 
splendid  plates,  done  under  his  care 
and  at  his  expt^nse,  to  be  found  in 
the  quarto  edition  of  the  Coluiiii>i  id, 
are  proofs  of  his  friendship  to  Barlow; 
and  that  we  possess  some  of  West's 
paintings  in  this  country,  is  more 
1  owing  to  his  friendship,  vvwi  t*i*V"eaV 


i 


( 
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him  (beir  Prctidail,  uid  i 
him  in  office  for  three  ycari, 

wBS,    un  (he   17th  of  Ai , 

Franklin  died,  in  Ihe  eiglitr-rounti 
feu  of  bis  ige.    ConavB*  ordnred  r 

Eneral  utaurning  iBruugiiauc  ihi 
liied  Slaled.  At  Pans,  omcioni 
were dBlivBTiKi  on  hisdtaih  bjr  k-arn 
ed  ArwiBiuiciBTi*  uid  PhiloBophtra 
wboweraraplunjua  in  hispTBive,  ant 
Uviahed  DDon  him  evaj  chnnn  oi 
euld^y.  Tliere  bos  been  no  man, 
for  nnluiicB  paai,  who  mule  Mich  an 
Lnpivsaian  on  ihe  Ibaturea  of  Lbe  age 
in  wbich  be  liveil,  sa  Benjninin 
Franlilin.  Hti  was  intimaielv  au- 
quoinled  will)  ihv  riioracler  and  eilu- 
Klion  of  the  poor;  and  entered  the 

eilace  Bs  ramdiarl]'  as  llie  ealtage. 
[e  had  travelled  over  all  soru  or 
minda,  and  exaioined  all  Ibe  tiin- 
cbinerv  of  sociuly  (  and  Httafiiid  with 
wbal  be  had  aoen,  aati  with  what  ba 
had  done,  panud  to  explure  other 
worlds  lo  gratify  hia  unboundnl  de- 
mre  for  kaowledBe.  Thue  bib  "  iin- 
morlal  longinHe*  ■"  -"—■"  =" 

of  fail  visits  10  1 


■very  aoul,  w 


uig  ippi^rance;  onaiiuaideof  wfiirb 
the  old  epiIDpb  Franklin  wrote  for 
hia  hi>n«i  parenia  is  preoerveil,  an^ 


he  djd,  and  was  recoirvd  by  thai 
^real  and  guud  man,  with  lb«  mviid' 
aliip  of  a  father.  FuItDD  waa  in 
ininnle  of  WeM'a  family  for  smtil 
yeara.  Uc  then,  far  aonia  liiiHs,fi>l- 
luwed  the  piufeeaiun  of  ■  psililiiraa 
his  awn  ncoounii  hut  hia  innnliva 
genius  was  prtniuniinanl,  and  lui 
head  waa  usuiiog  with  plana  (or  thg 
iinprovetnont  at  inland  navinuoQ, 
and  ather  lualtcra  i>f  utility.  Al  lliia 
psriod  he  obtained  aevi-ral  palenla 
Croui  tbu  British  govemntvDt,  koim 
of  whieb  pnived  to  he  uaclul,  Un 
aucoESa  on  an  uivenlor  grcdlW  im- 
pruvul  hia  style  in  writinei  Iw  b« 
woB  careful  tu  use  words  iniii  ivout^ 


^yhia 


early   age.     His  pninnry 
was  very  iimiled,  but  hia  ^ 

bri^.""S9Tn"venirva  "I 
known  in  nil  the  nieehanK^  v..  I.  - 
aoifhlmrbood,  b"for«  he  wiin  r-, 
years  of  aee.  Without  any  i.' 
lioTi.   he  djscoverwi  rfmnil>,ii,;    ,  i 

boy,  gained  hia  Uvini;  by  his  pru.  ■!, 
in  painting  landacapti  and  portralis. 
Franklin  saw  histnlents,  and  iitcileii 
him  lo  develop  them  atUl  farther. 
He  vrtia  fnconmgrd  to  go  to  Ene- 
Und,  and  put  himself  uniier  th  ■  cart 
of  hii  couniryman  Mr.  West.   Tbia, 


uo  □■  jLst,  aiiJ  111'  wMi*iu  oiu.li  wmv 
paptra  upon  matuiTB  of  policy  tad 
political,  uconomy,  Hr.  Pullon  Mt 
F.n^liinil  fur  Fmnce,  and  formal  i 
mast  .ic.hnt  (n>'iidahip  with  Joel  Ba^ 
low,  the  .\iiiu[iean  philocaphd  and 
poet,  llun  reanJiug  in  Parii       ■  ■ 


Ptsaiun  for  invention.'  Ha  piajecccd 
nnarainui,  Torpuduea,  and  oiha 
navi.-lIieB;  the  latter  in  van  lion  hi 
Ihouilil  of  so  mui'b  import«nce  M 
iiiantund,  that  he  inrotied  (uliaiial 
aiil  frotn  Fronee,  theii  from  Hullaiid, 
and  afterwards  from  Kngland,  butall 
to  but  lillta  purpiia;>;  natwithsianl- 
mg  he  had  made  many  wonderAli 
cuperimenta  la  teat  the  power  of  ha 
"  nwful  machine."  The  nesi  subject 
I'lal inpaeed  hia  powerful  mind,  ww 
the  propelling  of  bOBia  by  sleanl 
A  hundred  ymra  before  Pulton  ei- 
i«l«i.  the  Marqiiia  of  Woreei  ji  M 
'lisiMv'r'tt'd  tile  expansive  power  it 
"(■■'fi:  nnrl  invenlion8,Bii|rar»led  by 


:i  ihe  steam  enpne  hj 
,1-  vH,  no  practical  uat 
.nilf  uf  steam  inpropellisl 
i|ii'rimentB  had  bwn  inaJs 
1,  Scotland,  and  Iho  Unit- 


ofpcrfiKitiaii  in  1607,  ■ 
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gh  the  water  at  the  ratj  of 
X  miles  an  hour,  and  to 
)  philosophers  about  him, 

something  practical  has 
ted:  In  a  fehort  time  the 
e  so  Well  sa!istied»  that  he 
lei  something  for  th  t  bene- 
'orld,  that  New- York  soon 
ci  certain  exclusive  privi- 
le  navigation  oi  the  North 
thiny  years,  under  certam 
8.  Fulton  saw,  when-  he 
d  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
taniboats,  that  if  he  could 
he  should  re-create  the 
^orld,  which  presented  to 
turer  fi.ty  thousand  miles 
oat  navigation,  in  all  the 
I  small  streams  of  that 
undless  country.  Ho  lived 
anticipations  realized.  Ex- 
soon  correcttiil  immerous 
,t  theory  could  not  antici- 
1  the  great  wonder  was 
mine  more  wonderful.    At 

(and  will  not  the  fact  be 
to  silence  the  tongues  of  all 

there  was  not  a  8team 
.6  Globe,  in  successful  ope- 
I  his  own.  This  was  built 
iinning  under  his  direction, 
ilties  which  men  of  genius 
icounter,  are  innumerable. 
!  who  has  had  some  vague 
10  same   thing,   claims   to 

the  original  inventor,  and 
9udly  that  he  has  been  cir- 
1,  pillaged,  and  destroyed, 
echanic,  who  may  have 
le  inventor  in  getting  his 
into  operation,  claims  the 
his  or  that  suggestion ;  and 
k1  all  were  believed,  there 
:  be  a  particle  of  merit  left 
at  mind  whose  intellectual 
e  to  life  the  swarm  that 
ng  around  him.  Thedoubt- 
e  timid  are  ready  to  sneer, 
few,  even  of  the  judicious, 
ently  brave  to  come  out  in 
M3  of  a  man  who  is  venlur- 
new  and  bold  experiment. 
Mr.  Fulton  took  out  his 
r  his  invention,  and  two 
jrwards  another,  for  some 
entspn  his  original  discovc- 
,e  ingenuity  of  this,  simI 
ntries,  was  taxe<l  to  rival 
10  envious  were  many,  that 
«  should  be  complete  :  but 
^ers  failed  in  the  attempt, 
riumph  was  acknowledj^^ 


by  ail,  who  were  not  directly  inter- 
ested, to  have  been  OYerwikelmiiur  to 
all  his  enemies.  Small  boatt,  suine- 
what  different  in  the  construction  of 
their  hulls,  were  built  for  ferry  boats, 
and  succeeded  to  admiration.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  was 
so  well  convinced  of  the  inventive 
powers  of  Fulton,  that  it  built  a 
Steam-frigate  on  his  plan,  and  under 
his  care ;  which  viras  however,  not  in 
readiness  for  use,  until  the  close  of 
the  vvar  in  which  she  was  to  be  en- 
gaged for  s^a-coast  defence ;  but  from 
the  trial  made  after  she  was  finished, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  she 
would  have  succeeded  to  the  full 
measure  of  his  promise  to  the  natii>n. 
Before  this  frigate  was  finislied,  Ful- 
ton had  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  lie 
died  the  24th  of  February,  1815,  a^jcd 
fiftv  years,  an  early  exit  for  one  who 
had  (lone  so  much  for  his  country, 
and  indeed  for  the  world.  His  laiiie 
was  so  extensive,  that  his  denta  w;is 
sincerely  mourned,  by  the  whol ;  oi' 
the  great  American  family,  for  he  w  is 
considered  as  national  property  ;  and 
much,  very  much,  was  still  expe  ted 
of  one  in  the  full  vigor  of  muid  :iii<l 
body.  His  disease  was  brouuht  on 
suddenly ;  bemg  a  violent  inDanima- 
tion  of  the  chest,  produced  from  a 
cold,  caught  by  exposure  during  an 
inclement  season,  while  in  the  dis 
charge  of  his  public  duties.  Mr.  Fiil 
ton  had  not  only  attracted  the  gaze 
of  the  world,  but  had  secured  tinuy 
friends,  who  loved  him  for  his  vir- 
tues, and  admired  him  for  his  talents. 
He  was  tall  and  graceful ;  anrl  wrt:i- 
out  hauteur  or  affectation;  he  w.ts 
colloquial  and  affectionate,  and  at 
times  spoke  with  eloquence  and  iitn- 
jesty.  Avarice  never  had  for  a  mo- 
ment the  slightest  control  over  luiu  ; 
and  ^if  he  ever  seemed  anxious  lor 
wealth,  it  was  to  lavish  it  in  schcnt'st 
of  improvement  for  the  bencht  m 
mankind.  His  sharp  dark  eye  li  v:;^ 
flashed  with  envy  and  haired,  bin. 
beamed  with  benignity  on  all  unniiul 
him.  His  enmities,  amidst  aii  liis 
trials,  soon  passed  awny,  but  h-i 
Iriendships  were  imperishable.  TIkj 
splendid  plates,  done  under  bis  care 
and  at  his  expt^nse,  to  be  found  in 
the  quarto  edition  of  the  Columbi  id, 
are  proofs  of  his  friendship  to  Barlow; 
and  that  we  possess  some  of  Wc-.st's 
paintings  in  this  country,  is  more 
I  owing  to  his  friendaUvp*  xvud  t»i*v«^^ 


:^ 
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for  hii  oM  a 


nitcU  SiMea  (huul'l 
lis  duJilran,  and 

blclir^iil.  in  ihs  couDlr  of  G»i!i,  His- 
lachiucita,  an  ihe  lith  of  Jiilv.  1744. 
He  prndiulnd  al  Univiinl  Uiiivenily, 
in  1771  At  tbe  mgn  ot  18,  he  mm 
into  ■  cnuHliog  Tooin,  and  puraucd 
for  «ever«f  yanra,  a  roiniBereisl  lifei 
b--  nuainv  rarwnnlalB  lime  of  hinli 


of  Harhlcliixd,)   he 


la  17?3,  he  rcprMnnlnl   hia 
place  in  Iho  alalo  ItpslaUire,   .    .    . 
ones  look  a  leading  pan.     He  was 
also  chosen  a  member  of  ihe  pn- 
vincial  congreas,  '  . 

ihoace  wa*  sent  la  Ihe  conliaental 
coBgreaa.  Ha  was  thm  when  Na- 
tional ladeiwndsncM'  was  declured, 
and  wM  a  aigner  of  thai  niemoiablB 
instrumeni.  In  fsverr  matler  ihst 
relaied  to  commBrce.  Mr.  (^'rry  wna 
put  in  iho  franc  rank,  fur  hv  had  made 
QUI  canimercial  anil  naval  atTaira  » 
■uhjecl  of  dBGD  reflefrhan.  During 
the  whuleoor.Mr.Gerr/ wasatnoBi 
ariive    and    gKncroua    (lalnol.     His 

.L _       ^ !.j.      g,oQ(J      J,j^ 


in  congrem,  and  iiu  w 

dilfieall  subjrei.  Alter  the  p 
17aJ,  Mr.  Gerry  served  in  ili 
gTiiiaof  thaconfederalion,  wh 

Eropoaed  the  form  of  a  n>na 
>r  ihe  United  Slates,  and  wi 
■picuoua  in  that  an^si  bodv, 


■Con- 


purtad  bj  thi 
mended  to  ihe  people.  He  waa  nol 
'  alanoinhiB  virwai  yel  that  conali- 
lution  wna  fonunaKl]'  anslained  hy 
Ihs  pe«ple.     No  man  aliould  be  oan- 


ihe  adoptioi 
aaHslod  in  r 
ears  »P  all . . . 
l797,Mr.  Omtj  wi 
lo  Pronee,  mtli  Mr.  Marahall  »n.l 
General  Pinckner-  The  two  laiier 
wpri-  ordered  fruin  that  munlry,  but 
Mr.  Oiiry  wna  p^niiied  to  alay. 
Tliia  cave  hi*  polilieni  onemie*  an 
oppDrtuniiy  lu  suy  hanlihingaof  him. 
StrDngi>  thinn  were  anid,  but  Mr. 
Aoalcii,  hii  Liogrtipher,  has  given  to 
the  world  Hr.  OoTrjr'a  reasons  for 


aGfiVE  in  liutuucaH,  and  urban*  m  hit 
Riannera.  There  have  been  but  Mr 
man  mi  our  eoanlry,  «hi>  HIImI« 
man;  O&icea,  and  wlio  disdiwft 
lli^  duties  with  m  n 
and  ^iiit  as  hi  did. 
of  party,  it  is  hnrd 


Hia  p 


n  of  cb'traiMiir,  aiid  t 


«manafwenlttl.  min  .  _   _   

nary  b«quMn,  was  a  natiwuT  Bgp- 
deaux,  in  Fmnoo.  lis  cama  ts  tM 
country  snme  yram  bcfcra  tlw  mo- 
luiion.  He  esme  to  tba  caaniryiW 
u  mailor  Any,  and  worked  hia  way  ap 
io  be  a  male  of  a  ahip  ;  but  leaving 

amall  way,  and  dealt  out  bwrua! 
small  eiaceriea  loSBamen  and  otlwn 
in  huuililo  life,  but  by  frugality  tat 
industry  ho  enlarged  his  liiiana^ 
day  bv  day,  until  he  eotuioHiced  •* 
a  amall  Weal-India  merchaoi,  and  U 
Ihe  close  of  the  revolutionary  im 
ha  was  in  greal  credit,  if  not  rary 
weallbyt  be  bad  managed  bis  <■■»>■ 
neaa  wiib  ao  niui-h  accuracy  tot 
punctuality,  that  ihe  aai^aauiint- 
chnnts  among  the  fyic/utt,  nn  him 
crailit  taanyamoanlbemigbliskaf 
His  rqiutBiiDn  fen  czlRuns 
became  curreof,  aal  was 


L'alh.  He  was,  lor  Visat 
years  both  merdiant,  landhislib*,  na 
[innkcr.     By  tbelawsof  PenmylTfr 

nia,  ht'  was  oanblrd  lo  open  a  pw*  j 
lianh,  and  he  eonduclad  his  bowiM  1 

noii.'a  really  represenleil  gold  ami  A  \ 
iKT,  and  passed  eiirront,  Dot  oldj  I 
■n  llie  state  of  Psnnaylvania,  hot 
[hmughout  the  countiv,  whtrerBof 
fered.  He|iitrehBMd,  ni  IBILlheiU 
'     '      ;-bouse  of  t'    "'  '    ■  "    -  - 

the  llncBl  I 

....  world;   and  ta4th  ..  _.  .-    . 
'eive    hnndrcd    ihouaand   didlati 
worlta  of  the  old  Ooitail 


loi  for  9 
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stock.  This  wound  up  well,  and  he 
made  money  by  his  speculation.  He 
began  his  own  bonkinj;  bunness  in 
the  building  he  hud  purchnscxl,  and 
continued  in  it  until  nis  d  ?atli.  His 
bank  became  thelnrerb:4t  in  the  IJnit'.Mi 
St!itc8,ezcept  the  Unirini  Stati;shnnk. 
There  was  scarcely  a  sponiUtion  Irom 
Philadelphia  to  Louisiana  that  h^*  did 
not  participate  in,  whon  he  hclu-vifd 
that  it  would  benefit  th  ■  puldio.  His 
patrona^^e  seldoin  or  nevur  travelled 
north  or  cast ;  noriinp:^  tlu-y  did  ni)t 
want  Ills  capital,  iic  invested  lar^t^ 
sums  in  real  estate,  in  the  city  oi 
Philadelphia,  and  usL-d  iiis  property 
generously  and  judiciously.  He  was 
acknowIcKl^iHl  a  great  bOnefactur  tu 
the  city  of  orotherly  love.  Ht*  was 
nriuch  the  largest  laudhalder  in  the 
city,  and  loo<;  about  it  whero  vou 
may,  you  will  8i>e  that  tho  owner  had 
an  adoiirable  Ibrecast.  Such  n  man 
writes  his  name  on  every  corner- 
stone of  tlie  cilv,  and  the  letters* 
shouM  never  be  efiu  eil. 

He  lived  to  be  a  vory  ol^l  man. 
having  died  December  2«%  H31,  in  th«' 
84 ih  year  of  bis  tiue.  Ilis  bequests 
were  extensive,  and  ol  a  sininilar 
nature,  amimnting  to  three  millions 
of  dollars,  or  Miore,  ntul  the  rcsi.iue 
to  Philadelphia,  for  improvements  of 
tiio  city.  His  whole  <:stat(M8  said  to 
f^  15  million*).  Tlw  re  SiTHIH  to  lie 
much  Ctiprice  ia  his  luicicies,  but  he 
had  the  ri^^ht  to  do  whnt  he  cho.se, 
in  an  honest  w»y,  with  his  own. 
His  own  family  roi)  ipxions  Invc  the 
most  reason  to Vomj'l  lin,  but  orphajis  ' 
and  the  poor,  stanrd  with  the  cold 
will  haveroas4^n  to  bUr^s  him,  nga.n 
arul  (ijL'ain.  Tho  d-a'and  Jumb  \v  II 
muse  his  praiso  in  curilt  mpiatin :  his 
bounty.  In  th^  loil^f-roimi,  "ud  .n 
the  places  wh«?r.'  the  chnritjble  ns- 
semric,  old  Stephi.Ti  'iiraril  s'-.osdd 
be  held  in  jirat-.l'iil  remomhrancr  ; — 
aiid  zealou.>  ptitriots  who  aru  devoti  J 
to  internal  improvemenlK  will  htvw. 
arnpl'>  onpoitunity  of  mnl.in;T  uv  of 
his  wcaltn.  His  ooiletre.  trammi.'lh.l 
as  it  is,  with  whiiiisical:ti(s  a'.d  i-e- 
centncides,  is  Uhverrhel-.j^s,  an  t'\<  I- 
lent  instituiwn.  His  cjject  was  to 
pn^vent  any  sect  or  Ivdy  ♦?r  iin  i:  | 
from  giving  n  sectnvian  oai»t  to  h"'*« 
institution,  ard  in  r»ll  probability  tli^ 
beneficial  etfec;*-.  of  thio  will  ht.  fylt. 
Tb'i  pupils  an>  to  leave  his  iiistitMir  :• 
at  18  years  of  age^  and  be  well  in- 
structed in  the   freat  ajid  sublmje 


doctrines  of  morality  while  there. 
There  are  but  few  Deists  who  are  in- 
slructera  ;  there  is  no  danger  of  their 
ever  fretting  within  tlie  "  mnrble- 
cappcd  and  iron-guarded"  walls  of 
THE  GiKASD  I>(fiTiTi>TioN;  and  it  is  a 
gt'mrid  truth,  that  where  there  is  no 
vice,  that  pure  religion  is  a  natural 
growth.  As  light,  by  tlie  laws  of  na- 
ture, shines  through  a  pun*  atmo.-*- 
phero,  so  does  reliirion  throui^h  punj 
morals,  and  uneorniptt^l  manners. 
-\evor  feur !  the  watchfulness  omsido 
the  walls  will  keip  all  ri;fht  within.  It 
may  b  ?  that  the  narrow-miiiih-d  will 
ilways  cnrp,  and  periiaps  S4)uk times 
the  ju'licious  grieve,  but  millions  will 
bless  his  memory. 

Christopher  Gore  was  ]>orn  in 
Boston,  in  1758.  He  was  tllie  son  t>f 
a  mechanic  of  wealth  and  respecta- 
biUty :  and  was  seiit  to  Harvard 
University,  where  he  graduated  in 
l77o.  Many  of  his  classmat'.'S  were 
highly  respectable.  Rufus  King, 
Thomas  Dawes,  and  others,  who 
have  since  held  conspicuous  stations, 
wi-re  grachiatt'S  of  the  same  year. 
He  stutiit.d  law  with  the  un-at  l*ar- 
stms,  and  soon  took  a  rcsp*?c(able 
stand  at  the  bar;  it  m'.,'riu  he  said 
with  truth,  a  dist-n^uishi-rl  one.  Be- 
fore he  was  tliirtv  year**  of  afrr.  Iw. 
was  elected  from  l^oston,  to  ih". State 
Convcntiim  for  a(!o[)tin<^  the  United 
Stat'~s  Constitution,  and  labored  in 
that  body,  most  manfully.  As  soon 
•IS  th.e  government  was  organized 
und.^r  it,  he  was  appoijiti-d  by  VVash- 
iogfon  District  Attortvy  for  thf  Dis- 
tri(. I  of  Massachusetts.'  In  17!KJ,  Mr. 
(.Sore  wjis  appointed  oiw  of  the  com- 
mis^icmcrs  undtr  tin;  fourth  .nrti«rle 
of  Jay's  treaty,  to  ailjust  tin- claims 
of  Xm'-ri'.'an  citizrns  on  KiiLdimd, 
lor  sfiuiiations  m-.idr.  djirini^  the 
<  illy  p.irt  of  i\w.  Kri-ncli  rovohition. 
U«*.  with  iiis  ('ollrnL"i."s,  were  assidu- 
<Mjs  in  thrir  duties,  and  srven  mil- 
lions of  property  wire  recovered  for 
his  fiHow  citiz'-us.  Wlien  the  com- 
missiori  <dosfd,  in  ISO-l,  Mr.  Ciore  re- 
turn.'d  to  BMSt')n,  and  was  at  once 
'*le"ifd  t )  the  lo^islatun'  of  Massa- 
<:h.rettF,  first  io  the  si-n^ite,  and  then 
io  I  Ik;  house  of  r'pre.«»<'ntntives,  in 
whitrli  body  hr*  poss.ssed  gr«^at  in- 
fiiu-iiri\  In  l^U.)  he  was  ehost^n 
iiov»  rnor  of  Massnehus/'r«s,  which 
ollice  he  hehl  for  tin-  constitutioiml 
t<  rra  of  one  year.  He  waa  t\n  exo^iV- 
leut  chief  liiagiAiT'dic  \  \\e  "no^sX^  x»\ 
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!ii  t8H  he  WBB  »eni  (o  Ihp  scimle  of 
the  Unila:  Stales,  ami  aClor  urtine 
in  ihat  Injrif  for  Ihree  vmra,  relired 
l»  his  iwuDiTr  ual  at  ValtHam.  m 
ihp  nDiehborhood  of  Boston.  This 
rctr?ai  bore  marka  of  [nale,  for  hu 
had  made  it  a  inasi  enchanting  gar- 
den. Here  he  Tecared  hit  friends  in 
the  most  courteous  tind  kind  man- 
ner. Mr.  Oorc  was  a  man  of  fliie 
tnlcnta,  which  were  well  cullivBted. 
He  wai  bdil  and  tinn,  without  B^ 
perity  of  manner;  hia    pnrson 


:n  the  south  of  Sootland,  abou 

ibe  year  172}.  After  finiahiae  hi 
achoal  educatian,  he  was  hodi  t< 
Ediuburah,  where  he  eommeneal  hi_ 
meiiical?lndiesunderproff»8orBwho 
worn  higldy  fi.lrbmifil  ihmiTsh  thi 
medical  world    nn'i  -n  i\v  ■imv  hi 


der  the  Burl 


Ail-: 


-Chat 


ipcilc,  in 
ilcd  in  U 


He 


warda  lettlGd  in  London,  and  girac- 
tiaad  as  a  phyndan.  While  in  Lon- 
don he  publi&hcd  his  Irenslalion  of 
dio  elegies  of  Tibuleus ;  hutlhiawarh 
did  not  receive  the  approbation  to 
which  ho  thnuahl  it  entitled,  espi^- 
cially  from  Dr.  Smoltet,  whoso  erili- 
cianis  were  the  occasion  oC  n  long 
paper  war  between  thctn.  and  pro- 
dura^  an  ineconcilnble  difference.' 
Probiitily  hid  eueccss  in  prnclies  in 
London  wus  iiot  ereat,  aa  he  accept- 
ed nn  oHerof  settling  advantnaeously 
in  Ihp  ielnnd  nf  Si.  Chrinonhcra,  in 
the  Wi-Bi-lndies  j  whern  ty  inar- 
liage,  he  became  conncciM  with 
several  of  Ihu  principal  fnmlllcE,  and 
practiced  his  profceslon   -■'-    -       ■ 


He 


mu^es,  BHrl  ivtoir.  liiinng  hia  leisure 
houra,  nn  inim-iini:  poem  "On  the 
Culiur.;  of  the  Su^rnr  Cnnc,"  He 
lili(?wi!e  cuiiip  >ei-i]  n  ircriilsc  "  On  the 
Diaeascp  of  ihc  IV.ai-Indiefl,"  for  the 
nsoofllif  rlonters.  Atiheoonclu- 
son  of  Iho  war,  he  paid  a  visil  (a  liis 


nmive  rnuntry.  and  at  the  •ameUmi 
published  his  poeiti,  with  ofiotii 
notes,  lelotivc  to  the  natural  hiatotj 
of  thR  island.  He  afterwardaretMS- 
ed  to  St.  Chri^tophera,  and  oonlimt 
od  to  praciiee  till  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1767,  when  he  waa  •Hltd 
with  ■  fever,  which  then  ra^  in  Ihs 
iBltind,  and  dinl-  Dr.  (Iminffei  wu 
anslilephy-^ '--• ' 


-ably  a 
■   "Ode  1 


Esseic,  and  eommonweallb  of  il(». 
sacliuacllm  in  the  Tcni  17SI.  Ih 
came,  when  quite  a  nay,  to  Salon, 
and  was  an  oppreniice,  first  lo  San- 
net  Gardnn,  Rsquire,  an  active  ia«> 
ehanl,  but  left  bim  and  Gniahed  Ut 
apprentjeoch^  with  Mr.  R.  Deri>y, 
also  a  businen  man  of  that  placb 
Young  Gray  was  an  enierprisngBnd 
mdefaiianhle  apprentice,  and  had  ip- 
quired  the  conndonce  of  the  rnncipal 


'nS"" 


Mr.  Gray  w 


'fa  for  hlmael£  which 
and  induBlrioDB  lowti, 
ipltnl  to  be^n  upon, 
ciirly  proBperausinhM 
'---  -'^--   ■    ™.y-fi«' 


years  »fter  he  had 

neas,  was  considered  and  taxed  ■> 
the  wealthiest  man  in  the  pl*i% 
where  there  were  eevml  of  th* 
lnrp:at  fortunes  thai  conld  be  fousd 
in  the  United   " 


'shadn 


11  of  square  rigced   Tcaspls. 

could  liloui  amiea  for  him.  for  enry 
wind  of  heaven  cnnwA  for  him  aaoM 
vessel  10  porl.    For  more  than  fif-r    I 
years  of  hia  hfe  he  rose  al  the  dawa 
of  liny,  and  was  abaTcd  and  dreaad  11 
before  the  common  hour  forolhri*  il 
to   tiiw.     Beinp  drcaecd,    his   letltn 
oud  papers  were  spread  lidbre  hil«i 
and  every  purl  of  his  correrpontleiia   | 
brought  up.     He  war,   at  the  suns 
mothcnl  thai  he  pnt  miUions  on  ihs 
BdventurouB  ttaclia  for  pun,  with  Ihs    | 
holdi-st  characler,  careful  of  dl  ihs   ' 
small  cnneertisof  cipendilun.    Tbi> 
he  conaidercd   »a  bidonpng  to  tha 
duty  of  huaineBS.     He  biui  married 
in  early  life.  Miss  Chapman,  of  Mat- 
blchesil,  the  daughlcr  of  a  diaiio- 
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awjer.  Thev  had  five  sons 
daughter.  Mrs.  Gray  was 
1  of  ffreat  powers  of  mind, 
ivate^  and  for  many  years 
>ng  the  first  in  the  social 

{  the  embarfi^o  Mr.  Gray 
)  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  not- 
ding   his    interest   suflfered 

His  ships  were  rotting  at 
trf.  This  course  brought 
urn  his  old  friends  and  raised 
merous  host  of  new  ones, 
removed  to  Boston,  and  was 
jieutenant  CJovcrnor  of  the 
le  had  several  times  he  >ii 
)  the  State  Senate,  but  poli- 
not  his  strong  hold,  and  he 
great  morchant  in  the  coui- 
%  politician.  His  immense 
was  used  for  the  wants 
government  with  the  libe- 
id  confidence  of  one  who 
that  a  government  should 
K>or  whea  individuals  were 
:  is  doubtful   whether  any 

in  the  United  States  did  so 
f  the  ejfigencies  of  govern- 
If  r.  Gray.  And  while  others 
culating  on  the  depreciation 
lies,  no  one  will  hesitate  to 
his  exertions  were  dictated 
tism,  with  only  the  hopes  of 
St  remuneration.  After  the 
the  war,  he  launched  again 
merce,  but  not  with  his  for- 
!ess.  Times  had  changed, 
ad  not  changed  with  them, 
I  was  a  safe  calculation  onee, 
so  now;  but  still  there  can 
ubt  but  that  he  died  n  rich 
:hough  no  public  inventory 
'  taken  of  his  estate,  as  his 
fe  bonds  to  pay  debts  and 
-all  the  law  of  that  state 

Mrs.  Gray  died  about  two 
fore  her  husband,  and  his 
n  since  his  death.  Mr.  Gray 
py  in  his  family,  and  was 
a  domestic  man.  He  was 
;  with  the  fatimies  of  business 
gc  of  74,  and  departed  this 
raber  4th,  1825. 
I  Grsew,  a  name  which  has 
in  familiar  to  every  lover  of 
id  playful  satire,  was  horn 
n,  in  1706j  and  graduated  at 

University  in    1726.    Not 

linsd  to  enter  any  one  of  the 

professions,  he  commenced 

as  a  merchant.    Trade  at 

)  flowed  in  regular  channels, 


and  of  course  there  was  not  so  much 
risk  as  in  this  present  day  of  enter- 
prise and  vigorous  competition.  He 
pursued  his  calling  steadily,  but  had 
considerable  leisure  to  atteiid  to  his 
classical  studies,  of  which  he  was  a 
constant  votary.  His  circle  of  friends 
was  not  large,  but  was  happily  as- 
similated in  tastes  and  pursuits. 
Their  serious  productions  are  forgot- 
ten, but  some  of  their  light  and  play- 
ful pieces  have  survived  them.  This 
club  of  wits  watched  every  passing 
event,  from  the  highest  labour  of  the 
statesman,  to  the  smallest  ocj;ur- 
renees  of  tnc  hour,  and  turned  every 
tiling  to  merriment  that  was  sus- 
ceptible of  it. 

The    world    at  any  time  affords 
enough  to  praise  or  blame,  enough  to 
make  us  grave   or  gay,  whichever 
way  we  look.    The  store-house  is 
sufficiently  filled  to  gratify  every  dis- 
position.   Notwithstanding-  Green's 
fondness  for  mirth,  and  hts  disposi- 
tion to  engage  in  pleasure,  his  de- 
meanor had  nothing  in  it  that  savored 
of  levity  and  thoughtlessness,  either 
as  a  man  or  a  citizen ;  and  it  does 
not    follow  that    because   men  are 
mirthful,  they  are  not  serious.    Wit, 
it  is  true,  is  sometimes  found  with 
profligacy,  but  she  is  also  the  com- 
panion of  wisdom ;  and  the  purest 
and  most  severe  will  not  deny  that 
"  he  who  gives  no  day  to  vice,  may 
laugh  an  hour  away."   He  was  a  re- 
tired, modest,  unambitious,  religious 
man,  an  enemy  to  parade  and  bustle, 
yet  a  bold  opposcr  of  arbitrary  pow- 
er, and  a  firm  supporter  of  rational 
liberty.     Bleecher  felt  the  keen  sa- 
tire of   Green    and    his  associates. 
Not  a  speech  or  message  came  from 
the  governor,  that  they  did  not  ridi- 
cule   in    every  form  of  prose  and 
verse,  nor  did  they  spare  tne  legisla- 
ture when   they  thought  that  that 
bodv  acted  wrongly.    In  1774,  i when 
the  1)ritish  parliament  passed  tne  act 
depriving     the    Commonwealth     of 
Massachusetts     of    her     chartered 
rights,  and  the  counsellors  were  ap- 
pointed by   mandamus,   Green  was 
called  to  assist  the  governor  in  that 
capacity,   but  he  uistantly  declined 
the    honor,   and  resigned   lus  seat. 
Some  said  this  was  a  stroke  of  poU- 
cy  in  Gage  to  conciliate  Green,  and 
surely  it  was  not  very  comfortable 
to  have  him  for  an  enemy.    Othera 
were  of  opinion  \\ia,i  «lX  \!bftX  loxfiA 


a  oU 


of  ibe 

iaetiuible,  lot  il 

b*  nebOteUA  tlioi  he  wu  iheii 

'  '  I*  health,  a  not 

ihedaduiE.  The 


, JlloDSM 

be  uved  in  wcliwion,  bui  >uirouiHleit 
bj  efaneaa&n  thai  tmulonc*  coald 
giY&  Bo^HULly  Hid  ffinenmtj 
netar  iauiui  him.  He  lattd  hia 
oouniiy,  bat  ttu  agiuiioiisora  rero- 
lulion,  which  bcgna  with  guch  Ibty 
bflftife  h»  Byes,  and  ai  b»  door,  waa 
loo  much  bit  ihe  nerrea  of  an  old 
man  of  htenry  arul  Tetirdd  habito. 

TIlC  bgoinnirig  of  hualJllirs  WI9 
awful  aDiTihs  rad  wai  ioubiCni,  and 
lie  wiabdl  nol  lo  jED  dmvn  la  ihs 
eiBTo  in  blood.  Tlic  people  were 
gnxvUd  fat  hia  pail  serviceii,  nnit 
never  tIUIW  hia  narao  <br  Lhe  step 
be  bs'l  taken,  bal  il  wu  tbretii-n  db 

'  "W  of  ape.     Ilin  works  were 

"     "ipred  as  the  leave    ' 
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aluaridaitfarha 


na  wiildy  ecaUrred 
Ihe  Sybil,  u  tiiat  1 
can  readUir  be  foiin 


of  Ibo 


dair-  His  "Elegy  on  ihe  dpeth  al 
Hr.  Old  Tenor,"  is  a  fine  mock  la- 
meniarion.  Tliia  hn»  been  atvtral 
limcB  prinud,  sa  aim  bia  "  Satire 
upon  muproccBetanof  Kreemnaons," 
whtcb  is  tn  two  paiia,  and  wu  pro- 
bablj  wnltun  DifdifTereat  ocrosions, 
and  IS  D  good  speeinien  of  bia  aar- 
canic  powcra.  Tbe  Masons  were 
amoQf^  ibe  ftral  lo  join  in  tbc  mcrri- 
nieni  il  affiirdcd,  tor  lhe  ahnfls  of 
satin!,  wliieh  ahool  folly  dead,  and 
gall  Bvance  and  nmbition,  fall  harm- 
Im»  b1  lhe  fcol  of  chatily.  Her  bo- 
aom  "ii  smini  loo  airong  in  boa- 
ealy,"  lo  fee]  the  Inuiita,  or  lo  shrink 
from  ibo  langh  of  tbe  world.  A  greal 
many  srmpa  of  Ilia  poetry,  epitapfaa, 
acroatica,  epigiama,  and  other  occa- 
sional pieces,  arc  now  found  in  man- 
uacr;|>l,  and  in  the  mseaunea  of  lhe 
iay.  I'be  lines  on  ChFckley  are 
Tiore  ran  than  many  olheta  from  hia 
tea.  "John  Checliley  waa  one  of 
Jie  wits  of  his  lime,  and  a  Tery  be- 
■levolonr,  gmd  man,  (he  died  1T&3.) 
When  rocovering  from  a  long  and 
,-*ogtTrgu»  aidinMB,  a  number  of  his 
,*iBnda,who  like  himBplf 


;  by  a 


I  hia 
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id  ibM  hi  AouhrVtAa  I 


t  and   eSi^l.    The  a 


•»wp 
Gnscn  wnllen  hj  aac  of  th< 
1T43,  La  a  prtiof  Ibat  hkaibe«li_ 
lers  w  the  "Retaliatioi^"  thaf  mukr- 


P<>:ls  have   been  foond   in  erery 
le  and  nation.    Long  before   ' 
mention  of  letter*,   Ihe  mnae 
iili  lhe  lofly  cpie  lo  rommenM  .   . 

lhe  riecds  of  beroen  and  demi-goda. 
realhed  lhe  dirge  in  aolt  >nJ 

itiful  and  iho  brave.    liMr 


ritb   11 


^sihI  dowi 

ouse  lhe  soul  to  deedl  of 

tuniy  the  ntftcnonSi 
s  comic  nnd  Ibe  ftf 


Bomething  m  , 
lhe  aciiona,  ihoiighls,  feelinga  u 
hope*  of  a  people  from  lh«r  poftTj. 
The  early  poetry  of  New-EnftliM 
wsa  of  a  pemliar  eail.  Il  raielil 
have  been  suppoaed  from  the  re  — 
.:.   _: :._    _r  —  foTOfalhen 


thai  Iht 


ir  poetry  would  hn»e  shown   H 
i;  of  a  wdd  and   nitenibd 
ri   but  lhe  hailowed  coal  u 
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which  burned  on  the  lips  of  Isniah, 
never  touched  theirs.  They  caii^iu 
nothing  of  the  spirit  of  the  scripture 
bards,  and  seemed  e<]ually  to  shun 
the  enchanting  beauties  of  oriental 
irnai^cry  and  the  sweet  simplii-ity  of 
primitive  conceptions.  Nor  had  tncir 
versi-s  much  of  refinement  and  po- 
lish about  them,  but  in  general  wi  re 
stiflT  and  quaint.  The  awful  sevi-ri- 
ty  of  religious  sentiment  destroy- 
ed the  natural  inspiration  of  genius. 
The  dread  of  being  thouglit  profane, 
chilled  every  lively  feehng  and  re- 

Sressed  the  sallies  of  wit  and  uiirth. 
(till  poetry  was  cultivated  as  nn 
art,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  ruK  s 
was  studied  by  every  one  who  pur- 
sued a  liberal  profession.  The  clergy 
of  that  dav  were  adepts  in  thV 
"art  divine,'  and  could  make  vi-rsrs 
on  all  occasions.  When  called  upon 
in  tht'  course  of  professional  duty  Ut 
pronounce  an  eulogy  on  the  virtufH 
of  a  deceased  brother  or  distinguished 
member  of  his  Hock,  the  pastor  fro- 
qneiitly  pourixi  out  his  grief  in  rhyme, 
genemlly  fashionttd  on  those  immor- 
tal nio<lels,  Sternhold  and  Hopkins. 
There  were  occasionally  Bcintillations 
of  a  better  ta.stet  but  they  illumined 
the  daricness  only  for  a  moment,  nnd 
fell  on  nothmg  that  woidd  serve  to 
kindle  .1  flame.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  general  character  .of  Kivi- 
lish  poetry  was  not  much  better  thnii 
our  own ;  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shak- 
^arc  and  Milton  are  splendid  excep- 
tions ;  others  of  some  note  in  their 
day  occasionally  apiveared,  but  the 
common  metrical  produclitms  h.id 
very  little  in  them  worthy  of  the  name 
of  poetry,  until  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Stuarts.  In  that  period  of  ex- 
citement in  which  men  read  and 
thought,  and  began  to  understand 
their  rights ;  in  iliat  p(rriod  pre«'fding 
the  dawn  of  the  American  revoluticm, 
when  poetry  w.is  brought  in  aid  of 
prose  and  e!oi]t]'.-ncc  to  warm  tJw 
floart  and  enlii;hten  the  mind,  the 
■hackles  of  the  muse  were  broken 
aod  she  wandered  at  large,  and  sport- 
ed in  every  form  of  unnstrainc  J  free- 
dom. This  liberty  wa«  favtmiMc*  to 
genius,  but  ii  wn?  lone  befon*  a  co*u\ 
.*astr  t\n\\f\  Ivi  fosirid  tr.'iinin:r  ::round. 
Sirreourin  lenentienneand  lh«  estah- 
tiahment  of  (;!::r  e;vil  in.H'iTiir;<)ii?.  we 
have  hcfjn  too  hr.sy  to  (icrvote  inucli 
time  to  po-Hry  or  111.  fii.^  arts.  Hut 
witliin  a  few  years  imst  numerous 
Vol.  hi.  2l> 


candidates  for  poetic  fame  have  arisen, 
luit  as  most  of  them  are  still  livinff, 
and  their  labors  of  course  unfinished 
it  would  not  comport  with  my  plan 
in  this  work  to  discuss  their  nienta. 
Nathaniel  Okke.ve,  a  Major  Ge- 
neral in  the  Ameriean  army,  during 
the  revolutionary  w:ir,  was  iHjrn  near 
the  town  of  Waiwiek,  in  Rhode  Isl- 
and, in  the  year  1741.  He  rrceived 
but  a  scanty,  chance  education,  when 
a  boy,  but  possessed  sutfiient  saga- 
city to  sec  and  feel  his  deficiency. 
His  father  was  an  honest  black- 
smith, expensively  engaged  in  making 
hea\y  w  >rk,  but  possessed  little  if 
any  tnowl«".lL'e  beyond  tbat  of  read- 
ing the  liil)]«?  ar  almanac,  or  being 
enabled  to  write  well  enough  to  keep 
a  d!iy-boi)k,  in  which  to  chorge  his 
nngliibor  with  his  work.  But  Na- 
tlinniel  was  not  contented  with  this, 
he  sought  books,  became  his  own  in- 
structer,  nnd  made  rapid  pro»;n*ss  in 
S'Veral  brnnehes  of  knowledge. 
Th'»sp  portions  of  ancient  history, 
which  treat  of  wars  and  the  exploiiK 
of  heroes,  were  the  most  attractive 
to  the  young  Quaker;  and  while  hf 
wore  his  plain  beaver,  his  mind  was 
fillifl  with  the  nodding  plumes,  and 
burnished  armor  of  ancient  days. 
Fnmi  the  workshop,  in  which  ne 
was  engaged  with  his  father,  he  was 
elected  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
Rhode-Island,  to  represent  the  an- 
cient town  of  Warwick,  the  place  of 
his  birth.  He  was  in  that  body, 
when  a  proposition  was  made  to 
rais<*  a  considerable  military  force, 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  He 
had  shown  his  taste  for  military  life, 
in  an  independent  cotnpany,  raisc<l 
previously,  m  expectation  of  'he  ne- 
cessity of  using  force  to  pn)tect 
themsi»lves  in  the  exercise  of  thehr 
rights.  With  a  sagacity  and  fore- 
sight, seldom  found  in  a  popular  as- 
sembly, the  legislature  of  Rhode- 
Islnnd<ook  him  from  the  ranks,  and 
irave  him  the  command  of  the  whole, 
with  the  ronk  of  Brigadier  General. 
He  accepted  the  command,  and 
mnrehed  forthwith  to  the  head  quar- 
ters of  the  American  army,  at  Cam- 
i  bridw.  The  keen  eye  of  Washington 
I  soon  marked  Grwne  for  a  sohlier. 
I  He  snw  the  fijent  military  chieftain, 
in  the  youthful  officer,  whose  maiden 
sword  hofl  not  then  been  fleshctl. 
Jn  Aujrusi,  177(i,  after  having,  been 
but  a  Uttlc  more  ihaxv  %  'f^^^  ^^  ^^ 
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tcrvice,lio  wdb  cjniink>E>ianed  a  Ma- 
jor Gunurol,  and  [but  wilIuiuE  any 
murmur  from  any  one.  He  woa 
wilh  Iheuiiiy  >t  Trantoo  and  Prinoi' 
Ion,  and  hail  ■  sliiro  in  ihiit  enisr- 
priie,  to  Ibrtunsle  for  Ihe  cause  of 
the  re«alu(ion.  He  wnii  at  itic  baltle 
of  ncunamown,  anii  lor  liia  good 
Eonduct  was  hunorBlily  munlioned 
by  the  coiDinnndcr  in  itliicf.  So  fully 
had  Oreeiio  dMciplincd  Uiu  resourcuB 
of  Ilia  mind,  Uint  Wonhiii^n  atged 
him  to  do  <lie  duiies  ol  Q.aanetmta- 
ler  Oenbral  10  (lie  atniy,  bidieviiie 
thai  ho  would  find  waya  and  meana, 
thai  no  0 [her  man  could-  ThewdU' 
tiee  vmre  peifornind  by  bim,  wbilo  hi- 
■till  held  his  tanii  in  iho  luie.  R«o- 
ry  ihiog  had  gone  wrang  Tot  (he 
palriuU  in  Ihe  aoulh.  Toe  Untish 
cansiifered  the  war  aa  ended,  loulb 
oflbePulomae,  whunDencTni  Gicenu 
was  sent  by  General  WBahiuglan  to 
ihe  Soulhcrn  diwiricr,     1U-  fnutiJ  iho 


rendered;   bul   ilie  nnemy'a   io 
being  augmcnied  by  rainformiR! 

ihe  tide  was  ctiangnl,  wid  Uwy  nl 

obLamed  ihe  oKiiial  of  SoaOt  C*mM- 
an-  Greene,  howevor,  *aa  not  dia- 
niayed  nor  aubdued)  be  HHdiB  Ibr 
pride  of  hu9out,uni' 
ncBsafhiaiiawerii.  "  1  will reeoia the 
couniry,  or  die  in  iho  atunipi."  Hit 
balllu  at  Kulatv  l^pnngs  P>lli>mili 


niiw:,      ll  IHMIl  hlrf- 


sd  I  bul  eiwrey,  luid  a 
lice.  delivrrBd  inni  (na 
a  ilial  eiirtoiindeil  hun, 
s  hushed  by  Htill-tuoeJ 


will  n- 


n  The 


nrdahi 


•iir  wmtiL-n)  nrmy.  dannB  ill 
III  iiDitod  1  Uie  delaila  wouhl  ti 
.iiunics.   and    happily    these 
ilivuriy  been  wriilen,  by  men  of  go-    | 
iiiii  nriJ  na^arcli,     Tht' sun^ndarf   . 


MrouM    ' 


',   17t«,  pi 


brave  farielon  ivus 
ibrce  smaller  than  his 
thirds  of  thai  li>rce,  rn 
March.  1731,  Orcc--  - 


I  Oiiilfofd   Court- 


forced  la  r 
thiniirh  vici 
thai  lliey  w 


Ontent  next  aitenipted  the  rerJuf.lion 
of  Camden,  and  had  a  bailie  with 
Lord  Rawdon ;  but  through  l)ie  bod 
conduct  of  one  of  Iliera{ime»i9un<l»r 
hi» command,  G.'ticr.iri Jr&.Fr'  was 
Uimptilled  to 


,  ,h. 


Cornwallia 


Sbili,  carrieanud  by  ibe 


»ill]  i:vcr>  nrnrh.  ol  ailcQiion.  Not 
wilhstandiag  nil  he  bad  MlTmd  al 
t)ic  eoulh,  ho  waa  Mill  pleaaed  nilh 
il,and  rtmored  bis  family  toGeOrgii^ 
in  l7S5t  hut  he  did  noi  Uve  long  W 
onjiiy  Ihe  life  of  a  aoulhcrn  plinlo; 
Hi:  died  Budilcniy,  on  the  ISlti  «( 
Jun?.  IT^Ioavingbehmdhima  «i& 
and  fi*u  L-hitdren.    Con^raa  wui  \ 

bren  erected.  Greene  bad  to  enroni- 
ler  enemioB,  sharp  and  B'^npre  ««»■ 
mics,  who  werFdelerminodiadcniof 
him  t  not  only  among  tlioa^  wM 
Wf^rc  foes  to  hia  cnnntry,  but  ninnnf 
iHii^f  who  owcdbiin  ■  (Mil  of  gnA-  ' 
i'iil.\  HethowBTer,  lived  down  eat;  :i 
."III  malice,  and  itnu  (liunpliaM  i 
.".,'r  all  wbo  anailed  him.  JftiH 
>v  u!i  nboui  hint,  in  oil  bh  tra 
on  imJeviarini!  honcatj,  i.  , . 
nnoB  and  huJihood  worthy  tt 


innetiMit  .'t 
'yUw  belli 
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Jie  world.  He  claimed  no 
onors — he  had  no  adventi- 
)ports.  He  broke  from  the 
B  of  the  religious  prejudices 
!ct  in  which  he  was  born  and 
.{  but   he  retained  all  their 

of  purpose,  and  integrity  of 
r.    His  life  is  a  proof,  that 
t  time  and  chance  happoneth 
ill  a  great  man,  may,  under 
lysteirf  of  government,  be  the 
f  his  own  fame. 
1AH  Griole7)  the  subject  of 
tch,  graduated  at  Harvard 
ty,  1725.    He  first  engaged 
her  in  the  Boston  grammar 
1  which  capacity  he  continu- 
iveral  years,  and  was  sue- 
in    that  office    by  the  well 
nastcr  Lovel.    While  enga- 
hool-keeping,  and  for  »^ne 
rwanls,  he  pursued  the^tudy 
gy  and  general  literMure,  to 
nns^^f  for  the  pulpit,  and  he 
preachj  but  either  nol  find- 
rish  which  siutod  his  views, 
ng  his  lofty  and  fastidious 
woidd  often  be  wounded  in 
;ssion,  or  that  ht;  should  not 

cross  with  true  christian 
fif  he  turned  his  attention  to 

In  this  profession  he  was 
xcel,  having  all  the  qualifi- 
but  fluency,  which  are  re- 
•  eminence  in  this  course- 
en  t,  readiness,  hardihood 
Bverancre. 
commencement  of  his  prac- 

mosl  young  men,  he  had 
sure   hours,  and  being  de- 

to  be  known  more  extrn- 
in  he  then  was— his  reputa- 
'cver,  even  at  this  time,  was 
siderable— he  established  a 
?r,  which  was  Called  the  Re- 
thc  first  number  wa*  prini- 
ih  of  SoptcmbiT,  1731.  By 
;  he  gave  the  public  a  lasting 
t  he  was  one  of  the  most  ele- 
classical  writers  of  his  age. 
jlations  in  this  paper  arc  m- 
and  discovered  originality, 
»s,  and  deep  sagacity  ;  but 
lot  80  remarkable  as  the 
purity  and  spkndor  of  style 
the  essays  on  various  sub- 
1  his  pen  are  writtein;  they 
disfigureil  with  the  quaint- 
ich  was  prevalent  at  that 
are  bold,  manly,  and  flow- 
unding  in  such  grices  of 
1  such  profoundness  of  re- 


mark, as  would  have  done  honor  to 
the  great  essayist,  his  contempora- 
ries, on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
But  he  found  it  necessarv  to  relin- 
quish the  labors  of  a  journalist,  as  his 
business  in  his  profession  was  rapidly 
increasing,  and  demanded  the  great- 
est portion  of  his  exertions. 

At  the  bar  he  was  held  in  high  esti- 
mation for   legal    attainments;    he 
was  not  contented,  as  many  were^ 
wirh  a  pitiful  accuracy  m  the  practice 
of  the  courts,  for  their  crude  and  un- 
satisfactory rules  did  not  pass  with 
him  for  a  system  of  law;  but  he 
went  up  K>  first  principles,  and  placed 
the  science  upon  the  immutable  foun- 
dations of  truth  and  justice.    He  had 
nothing  mercenary  in  his  disposition, 
but  was  humane  and  hberal  in  his 
feelings,  and  when  his  clients  were 
able  to  pay  he  claimed  his  honest 
dues,  and  was  content  with  them. 
His  manner  of  addressing  a  court  or 
jury  is  represented  as  lofty  and  ma- 
gisterial, and  his  opinions  are  sa  d  to 
nave  been  given  with  an  air  of  au- 
thority ;  not  that  ho  was  ever  disre- 
spectful or  contumelious,  but  his  con- 
fidence arose  from  the  consciousness 
of  iiis  own  strength.    He  never  con- 
descended to  instruct  his  client  in  the 
law,  or  pouit  out  the  course  he  should 
)ursuo  m  a  cause.    An  anecdote  of 
lis  management  of  a  cause,  which  I 
layc  from  a  veteran  of  the  bar  in'  a 
neighboring  state,  is  characteristic  of 
Gridley.     **  About  the  year  1760,  a 
Mr.  Lombard,  the  settled  minister  of 
the  gospel  in  Gotham,  upon  some 
uneasiness  which  arose  between  him 
and  the  people  of  his  charge,  they 
mutually  agreed  to  dissolve  the  con- 
nexion, anuthe  parsonage  being  valu- 
able, and  under  culture,  he  was  to 
have   its    improvement,  until    they 
should  settle  another  minister,  and 
Lombard,  who  was  a  gentleman  ot 
education,  gave  bond  in  a  penal  sum 
of  two  or  throe  thousand  pounds  to 
Morcton  and  Phinney,  two  of  the 
eld.'Ts  or  deacons,   that  upon   their 
settling  another  minister  he  would 
deliver  up  the   parsonage.    In    the 
space  of  a  year  or  two  an  illiterate 
man,  whose  name  is  not  rccoUected. 
preached  amone[  them,  and  receivod 
a  call  to  settle  with  them  and  be(X)nio 
their  minister ;  none  of  the  neighbor- 
ing   ministers   or    churches    would 
assist  in  his  ordination^  aud  \Vveraf- 
upon  the  church  proceedod  \o  ot^mosi 


<; 


i 
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tum  in  ihe  cong^egaUanii  wa]'.  1 
lite  iiniiafiuun  M'  Ii*nil>  »f  Uur^li. 
md  Pinaaey,  acconlmg  lu  ibe  Caii 


tmnl  a 


■rl  of  c 


^     ,         „        I    by   COUDBtl, 

Lonibuni  wai  iadulged  ta  add  eooii 
ihing  ID  wbal  tiu  counsol  bud  ujd, 
la  Hbuw  ihnl  the  inaa  ihey  liad  in- 
ducted Lo  ufEctii  wu  Qol  iht:  BiijilBULr 
[nuDiit  uid  uil(.'ndL>d  by  tlie  bouil.  tuul 
rc«d  VOIDS  puMogiii  rh>ni  a  GitiM 
Tcaiamenl  lespu^ung  Lbo  qualiSes- 
liDiu  of  a  miiuaier,  ihe  ungUud  uf 
which  he  emlninwl;  but  Jie  juiy 
tbunda  verdictJorlheftiualiB!  l^im- 
bnni  appealed  to  the  lupiuuu  wurl, 
then  hdd  ai  York— the  whalo  diB- 
tnti  of  Milne  being  ihcn  in  York 
counlv— Hr.  Giulli-;  was  theo  Bin- 
jiloyed  Bi  counsel,  tm^  the  jury  found 
a  verdict  for  iho  plaiiidff  j  uier  which 
Gridley  movtd  la  orreBi  of  judgment 
— ihat  there  wns  uu  itiue  joiued, 
which  biiiig  oppnrtnl  from  the  pB- 
ptrn.  judgnioiil  wnfl  airesied,  a  re- 
'     '      '      ■  J,  and  the — 


Gridley  inlrodjicied  a  pies,  in  "u,  lu- 
dlina  the  grani  of  the  (ownalilp  froui 
(he  General  Courlj  the  reaL^rvation 
of  ihe  aataanage  lor  the  uii^  of  a 
pious,  litamed,  ortho^lox  nii]iister, 
<fcF.  and  then  averred  thnl  the  town 
had  not  erttled  Dnolhcrpioue,  orlho- 
dox,  leorocd  minister  ;  Daniel  Pnrn- 
ham,  Cat),  for  Ihe  plaiuliD'  n>r>lieil, 
ihni  ihey  had  stilled  anmhi^r  pious, 

because,  as  wbb  said,  hi'  was  unwil- 


t"^'. 


:plicBlion  was  delermincd  tc 
ilficicnl,  snd  the  eourl  rendfra 
'         "  ■    '    or  of  I.ombiud,  v 


of  ihe  decinion,  on  beinj;  told  he 

hod  obinincd  his  cause,  hasletl  inie 
court,  and  it  hi»  counsiJ.  Says  Grid- 
ley,  Mnn,  you  havo  obtained  your 
oauae-^Lombard,  in  nalonigliment, 
asked  him  howi— How,  «il  Orid- 
ley  rep1i';d,  yon  can  nercT  know  Lintil 
youjel  10  hniiien." 

When  Trowhndga  was  appointeil 
judge,  Gridloy  wu  made  atioiiicy- 


,  ami  Held  iIk  ofhva  luuil  li« 


opioiaoH  and  pnnctpl 


eaaurea  in  oppon 


diaehargt'd   bis  duly   to    ilir   <::(.. n 
without  exupmiuig  the  p«Dplr.  Ii 

Ou  ihe  qucatkm  (S  liie  legplity  v(   | 
wrilJj  of  anaifilanec  wiiiDll  al  ibU   | 
lime  produoed  a  gxeal  cxdicni'iu.  be 
was  o|ui(w«l  b  V  Ei»  fani|«  Bupil  Mid   I 
VULicuIar  ihend,  Juoea  Oti*— ■  own    * 
WWsc  fame  wiQ  be  Ibmer  Uesibil 
wiihijieglory  of  the  tevolBMn.  Be 
waa  ar.  advocate  of  higli  atuidlnt  U 
the  bar,  u  that  period,  and  wuWtn 
dny  beconiioj^   more  ilimiiwi»li.i*. 
Hijtory,  andhi^eoaieinpoTutGehaxft 
eauibliithed  his  TepulalioD  Ibr  ai£- 
lion,   taaie  and  oJdre»    nnd  nljove 
nil,  for  hia  unrivalk^J  cloquvaec  and 
iia  wondertiil  pnwer  ov*i\otb  oivn 
and  jury.     Tboducuaaioni|>on  Ifaou 
writ!  IB  said  lo  have  been  tl^  toiji- 
of  ihai  setiea  of  ucli  ind 
of  the  eolnt^ 


1  the  te  volution 


and  lis  eonacquencca.  Fnua  tliia 
,e.  which  was  shortly  before  Oiid- 
'a  decease,  there  was  no  panw 
■  rest  in  the  labors  of  Olii  for  he 
B  cunalani,  open  and  bold  in  Hit 
Lseofhia  counlty.  Officii  umolu-  il 
nls  and  royal  favor  and  paaonacn 
ik  bEforc  hia  patriotism,  and  mm    | 


wrie  disiegardcd. 
livinc  Qanie,  pure,  ir 


enlielitanM  bit 
iiirstiaJInl  ihea  | 
laiichi  ihemhowM 

nd  incirconduciano  n 
File  WBB  singulw  ••   ' 


rounirj'im 


supRort  and  d^'fi 
fra^lSga.     His  !. 

hia  paib-way  i  _.    _ 

aeverni  years  bi'fore  Ids  dealb  b>> 
inti-'llecia  were  in  a  aials  of  nltfliiiK  ; 
eloom,  obacuriiy  and  hallurinaiio0>  ' 
unlil  1733,  when  he  wnareliirVBJtmiB  I 
pninandwreIchodne«8('*»wlalllli«  I 
michty  miuds  can  aufT'r."  by  *  dill  ' 
of  ligfiining,  on  which  ivac  seal  w  . 
bin)  ihe  angel  of  doath.  Q 

It  wns  not  in  hia  pnttoraim  al*m  fi 
thai  Gridiey ,« --■ "-^  " 
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wafi  active  and  busy  in  variou:*  wtilks 
of  life.  As  a  legislator  lie  wus  iiidt'- 
fatigahlc  in  deviMlig  plans  tor  tlu; 
advancement  of  knowledge,  and  for 
the  peace,  comfort  and  proftperity  of 
trie  Comnutnwealth,  and  his  exten- 
sive inforrnjtion  and  well-tried  inte- 
^ty  gave  him  anopportunity  of  doing 
much  good.  He  knew  that  com- 
merce and  an  aoquaintanci;  with  the 
arts  anJ  sciences  wore  indispensable 
to  a  people  who  weFP  eager  for  liberty, 
distinction  and  prosperity.  To  ad- 
vance tim  honor  of  his  co<mtrv,  and 
to  giveftdlity  to  trade,  he  usid  exrr- 
tiona  to  make  the  merchants  of  Kos- 
ttm  issiire  thdr  merchandise  and  ves- 
sels at  home,  rather  than  in  Kni^land ; 
in  tliis  he  had  much  to  do,  for  the 
maritime  law  was  then  in  its  infancy 
in  England.  To  assist  the  merchants 
more  readily,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Marine  Society  in  Boston,  and 
was  their  President  for  many  years, 
and  in  all  mnti<'rs  of  commerciHl  Inw 
his  opinions  were  regarded  as  a  stan- 
dard authority. 

Ho  who  feels  within  himst^if  that 
powi.r  of  frnius  which  gives  form 
snd  comeliness  to  whacifver  may 
happen  to  come  undrr  his  cuidnnct^ 
and  care,  is  not  readily  confined  to  a 
narrow  course  of  dutips,  but  stretches 
his  fostering  haiid  with  pnrentai  aO'ec- 
tion  to  fashion  the  infant  institutions 
of  his  countrv. 

Knowing  that  all  possessions  arc 
nothing  without  power,  valor  and 
skill  to  defend  them,  and  believing  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  militia  system 
for  protection,  if  citizen  soldiers'  were 
properly  or^anizrd  and  instructed,  he 
enterifd  with  enthusiasm  into  military 
affairs  and  accepted  the  command  of 
«  regiment.  His  appearance  as  a 
parade  officer,  or  how  successfully 
he  discharged  his  duties  on  the  fiehi, 
1  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  for 
n<ost  are  gone  who  could  tell  us,  and 
those  who  may  remain  I  do  not 
know. 

Gridley  preferred  offices  of  honor 
and  distmction  to  those  of  profit. 
Never  was  th'-re  a  man  whos'*  mind 
soared  at  such  a  sightless  distance 
above  all  low  and  mercenary  views. 
If  tradition  be  true  and  the  memory 
of  the  ascfl  can  b?  relied  on,  he  was 
too  chivalrous  for  hi«i  own  inter'^st 
and  that  of  his  friends  and  fiimdy ; 
but  this  error  is  too  rare  amons  men 
fiir  me  to  stop  the  progress  of  this 


narrative  to  denounce  it;  the  example 
is  not  seductive;  men  frequently  fol- 
low a  worse.  Warm,  ardent,  proud, 
and  gi^ncrou^  he  never  for  a  moment 
fttlt  the  spirit  of  rivalry  and  envy, 
though  among  his  students  and  those 
who  were  under  his  patronage,  there 
were  many  who  afterwards  neld  the 
highest  rank  at  the  bar,  and  sovera) 
of  them  settlerJ  around  him.  In  the 
freerlom  of  remark  which  was  in- 
dulged at  that  time,  at  the  bar,  ha 
often  declared  that  he  had  reared  two 
young  eagles  who  were  one  day  to 
peck  out  his  eyes.  This  observation 
was  probably  made  to  brine  into  no- 
tice his  friends,  Otis  and  Aciania,  and 
not  from  jealousy.  The  envious  and 
jealous  scldum  indulge  in  panegyric. 

The  papers  which  announced  his 
death  spoke  of  his  elevated  views, 
his  profound  learning,  and  above  all, 
the  warmth,  purity  and  steadfastness 
of  his  frienaships.  He  died  poor, 
and  his  executors  were  about  to  bury 
him  as  a  private  gentleman,  but  the 
merchants,  the  bar,  the  iudges,  and 
the  masonic  fraternity,  all  conspired 
to  see  who  could  honor  his  memory 
the  most.  The  grief  felt  at  his  loss 
reached  all  classc'S  in  society,  for  he 
had  done  inunh  good  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  had  left  the  world  in  the 
fuliiess  and  maturity  of  his  faculties. 
He  died  the  lOth  of  Sept.  1767— not 
far  from  sixty-two  years  of  age. 

There  is  about  the  mind  of  a  ^cat 
man,  conscious  of  his  superiority,  a 
calm,  settled,  dignified  contempt  for 
purse-proud  insolence  and  meanness, 
which  withers  and  blasts  the  little 
creatures  who  have  been  made  bv  a 
successful  speculation.  Wealth  wn^n 
fairly  obtained  and  properly  enjoyed, 
can  never  fail  to  give  its  possessors 
standing  and  influence — it  is  a  pass- 
port through  the  world,  and  it  ouerht 
to  be,  when  accximpanied  with  the 
intelligence  and  deportment  of  a  gen- 
tleman ;  but  there  is  a  race  of  men, 
bloated  by  the  sudden  acquisition  of 
wealth,  who  swavgonngly  demand 
the  homage  of  all ;  frotn  such,  this 
hausrhty  and  elevated  man  turned 
with  a  sneer ;  but  it  was  all  the  bitter- 
ness he  had  in  his  nature,  and  was 
uone  as  soon  as  the  object  that  pro 
duccd  it  had  passed  by. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  masonic 
family,  that  a  man  composed  of  such 
line  eUMnents,  should  become  engageil 
at  th «  early  period  in  lYie  cwvuia  q\. 
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Ihe  craft;  his  weigiiC  of  chaniciEr. 
his  ical  and  h»  abUiiy  to  dcfenil  and 
■uppon  whnlever  canoe  bi:  cluee  to 
sspouBf^  was  of  gTEat  imporlAncc  Ut 
them,  and  did  luucli  la  difiiise  nia- 
aonic  llehl  sad  knowled^  The 
ordet  of  binciolenco  hwl  but  juai 
btxa  eaabliehed  In  llie  new  world 
when  hs  WIS  nppoiDled  its  Grand 
MaalGT,  und  be  wore  hi>  hunura  un- 
tullied  10  iho  luBt  hour  of  bia  lite. 
Uia  DDBiljular  in  plBnling  and  culti- 
vating this  eiubenfit  Tiaeof  ciuuilT^ 
whoSB  flowers  are  frBsrant  m  liuinii- 
niiy,  and  whosefruit  ill  nations  havo 
blegseil,  was  ihe  saee  etui  psCrioEic 
Prnnklin;  under  Buch  hands  and  by 

lll9tirani^heBa|>read 


biglicri-vuf 
Up,-n  i>f  tt 


>liU8iii!ir 


\  ardent 


y  snd  our  craft. 

._ _  .'  of  what  IB  doing  hisre, 

with  what  jny  would  tluy  wiLaess 
the  cxtonaion  anil  progreu  of  pv^ry 
brnocli  of  ktiiiwk-dge  ninong  tliwr 
CDuntrynicn !     And  wilh  wlinl  plo^- 

of  obarilNble  inslitutiona  which  tiow 
■had  Ihelr  balsams  upon  >ba  woundi 
of  life  I 

BiTTTOn   Gwi-isiTT   was   born  in 
Bntiland,  in  IJ.i!      I  f      >  >  i  r        '    ' 

ingbusinBufot  m 

ehuiil  in  EnshinJ         .    i     < 

AmHlicB.  Hsai  lir-' r  -■  i  lii-ii:!'! 
Carolina,  but  Blleru'nrd»i  nmovi'.l  tu 
Georgia.  Hu  was  a  painoi  by  nature: 
yet  at  the  commeniecnunl  of  our 
roToludan,   ho  feared  the  pnwer  of 

Oroal  Brilsin  )  but  at  length  I- 

II  that  llie  c 


of  duulling.  which  was  V 


,   the  Prcndeni  ol   I 


died  wheti  Iu9 
tha  chihUes*  n 
father,  bimI  l^i-- 


lan.    Hew 


ock,  by  makifut 
ifirstw' 


to  the  c 


Aniii 


camii  ojt,  and  bokJIy  suppoTt«l  his 
opinion.  In  1776.  he  was  elected 
ftncn  G  Hirsia  to  ihe  Conlinentnl  Con- 
gTBsa,  (ind  wna  there loafRx  hia  name 
to  Ibi;  Duclanlion  of  Indep«n  lonce. 
Afli^r  hii  rtiurn  in  Gmriiia.  he  was 
eUii^ie  i  to  ibe  hiaUoat  offices  in  ihp 

Eli  of  the  pmplt^;  buL  in  ihc  ™l- 
lions  of  pirty,  his  reelings  wi'rt 
wuinded.  anil  for^tful  of  the  antlion 
be  was  placsi  in,  he  challon^ed  bia 
sdnrmry)— they  inM,  nod  Gwinn^iL 
ftll,  Miy37,  im,iiith'^43lh  yeurof 
his  a|f>.  He  wna  a  noble,  taiili  spir- 
tled  iua.1 :  ysi,  by  a  false  sii».'  of 


„ifi  of  afn* 

people.  The  :irchans  of  Ath 
not  command  so  mocb  von-T 
the  eyes  of  ibe  caminunily 
five  aclectmen  of  Roaton^-' 
thcrs  or  Ihe  town."  Hsntso..  __ 
iiisenlto  the  General  Assembly 
if  the  Commonweahh.  He  was 
<ir!i.ine  and  graceful,  and  by  treaiia; 
'u'  country  mamheriwitb  attMiMn, 
h  ■  soan  ticqnired  an  ei1an»i»e  popu- 
laiily.  His  houaewa*o(nnindIiwt 
lie  (lave  splendid  dinnera,  and  inTitaJ 
all  ihe  frienda  of  liborty  to  port^af 
ihe'hnapiiality  of  his  mansion,  la 
1TT4,  he  was  chosen  by  the  town  IB 
deliver  an  oration  on  Ihe  mairacro  of 
theSlh  of  March,  inO.  ThJBontioii 
eatablished  his  nepulalion;  il  wai 
bold  and  daring;  he  spake  (rwly  ol 
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United  Colonies  of  Norih 
"  When  Mr.  Hancock,  re- 
rom  the  Common  tal  Con- 
did  not  leave  ptii)iic  life ;  he 
smber  of  the  convention  that 
;he  Constitution  of  Massa- 
and  vas  annually  elected 
:  of  the  State,  except  for  one 
n  1780  until  1793.  In  178o 
Qcd  a  re-election,  and  in 
of  his  administration,  there 
BMnrection  in  the  state,  but 
bn  quelled,  and  cVi-ry  thing 
aipaiceful.  Hancock  was 
Rtn  TBDity  and  favoritism  ; 
the  chanefl  were  in  sonit? 
a&  bat  when,  let  it  he  asked, 
Uilinap  free  from  those  sins  ? 
re  aaki  that  he  was  not  a 
n ;  but  did  he  not  discharge 
&cial  duties  with  great  bo- 
nd what  other  proofs  of 
3  we  want  ?  His  person  wu£ 
manners  were  elegant— his 
y  unbounded — and  he  im- 
very  one  with  the  belief  that 
om  to  command.  He  had 
yed  to  a  cruel  hereditary 
ch  shoitened  his  days,  and 
n  the  8th  of  October,  1793, 
>th  year  of  his  age.  Just 
an  was  wanted  to  iill  just 
ace.  The  American  peojile, 
n  as  they  were,  had  been  so 
istonied  to  ihe  trappings  of 
in  their  Governors,  that 
>f  ordinary  fortune,  would 
:  received  the  respect,  nor 
ined  tlie  influence  that  one 
10  could  keep  up  such  ap- 
I  as  the  people  had  been 
led  to  witness.  Hancock 
considered  as  being  among 
est  scholars  and  orators  of 
it  was  while  presiding  in 
dies  that  he  was  the  most 
)U8  :  there  he  was  at  home ; 
f  ihe  rules  and  orders  then 
I  governed  a  popular  assera- 
sasc,  tact  and  dignity.  Han- 
d  the  chair  of  the  executive 
ichu8(.*ttB  longer  than  any 
.n  has  since,  and  probably 
ivc  continued  many  years 
le  had  not  iK-en  n  moved  by 
lis  memory  cannot  perish ; 
-wrilinp  on  the  charter  of 
snce  wdl  hv  read  by  count- 
to  come. 

WIN  HARniPON  was  born  in 
and  was  educated  at  William 
''s  colle<;e.    He  commenced 


poUtical  life  as  early  as  17t>4,  being 
s.'nt  at  that  time  to  the  legislature. 
The  British  governmint  made  him 
offers  of  elevated  situations,  but  be 
remained  a  firm  patriot  From  Vir- 
ginia he  was  sent  a  delegate  to  the 
Hrst  Continental  Congress.  He  was 
there  when  the  Declaration  of  lade- 
pL>ndence  was  made,  and  took  a  deci- 
ded part.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
vivaciiv,  wit  and  humor,  and  when 
his  colleagues  grew  melancholy,  he 
enlivened  them  by  a  sally  of  pleasan- 
try which  made  them  for  a  while 
forget  the  clouds  and  gloom  around 
them.  Mr.  Harrison  was  for  somj 
time  a  popular  Governor  of  Virginia. 
He  afterwards  assisted  in  framing  the 
constitution  of  that  state,  and  sub- 
S;.'quently  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  He  died  in  the  sprinff 
of  1791,  while  yet  in  active  politiciu 
life. 

John  Habt,  a  yeoman  of  fixed 
character,  deserves  to  be  noticed  with 
the  patriots  of  his  time.  He  was 
horn  at  Hopewell,  in  New-Jersey. 
He  was  an  excell^it  agriculturalist, 
and  was  pursuing  his  peaceful  course 
as  an  honc-st  and  upright  member  of 
the  legislature  of  his  native  state,  and 
doing  good  in  his  limited  sphere^ 
when  he  was  with  others,  called  upon 
to  take  part  in  the  difficulties  of  the 
colonies  with  the  mother  country. 
In  1774,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  station  for  some  time. 
He  was  also  there  in  1776.  when  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was 
made,  and  took  a  quiet  but  decided 
part  in  this  great  anair,  for  which  he 
suffered  much  from  British  enmity, 
when  they  carried  the  war  into  New- 
Jersey;  as  orders  had  been  given  by 
the  enemy,  to  look  after  these  siffneri 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
snd  make  exuniples  of  them  if  they 
were  caught  Mr.  Hart  died  before 
the  close  of  the  contest.  His  consd- 
tutidh  was  broken  down  bv  what  he 
had  sufTered,  and  he  leflt  this  world 
in  the  y(>nr  1780,  bearing  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  upright  man. 

Joseph  Hewes  was  {>orn  at  King- 
ston, New-Jersey,  in  1730.  He  was 
a  Quaker,  and  graduated  at  Princeton 
college,  after  which  he  became  a  mer- 
chant. He  removed  to  North-Caro- 
lina, wnen  about  thirty  years  of  age. 
He  was  prosperous  in  business,  and 
had  the  reputalioiio(bcA.u|^»n.ViQiCiniL 
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in*ii.     In    1774,    be  v 


He 


lU'red    I 


„..     .    i   hone 

and  WM  firovnc  wlini  ihe  Dralani- 
iion  ol  Inil.  pomJencan'iMmadi',  He 
dm!  wliila  ■  membpr  of  CoQijrrts, 
NovemlKf  10,  IT7^  in  Ilie  Mill  year 

o[lli»i«;a-     Ha  Wif  

TuoHii*  HurwAi—       —     

Momli-Oaroliai,  in  1746.  He  w*s 
lirHl  a  rinsNFal  KtioUn  and  do 
nionool  the  ilady  at  law  in  his  o' 
Cniinly.  Afi'.-r  eompieiing  tlit  ii-i 
letin  in  ihJB  «ouniry,  he  weni  lo  !■:■ 
Uiiillo  finish  his  eiudl«{  iflrr\<ii 
bo  inftde  ihe  tour  iif  Europe. 


1  ha 


Frotii  hii  iranrfa  I 

nui  n  fbp,  a*  uiany  do,  bul  a  [Jiitiul. 

In  1775, he  wsibbdi  i.i  the Continf n- 


lal  Congrem.    This 

ing  appointment  la   Minii 

UmmU  urged  him  to  aca^l 


1   hia 


._ __„ WhQe  in 

Aia  body,  he  alflMd  hi>  Bama  to  (be 

DMlafnUon  of  Independence.  When 
'     left  ConpMs,  he  was  appoini«l  a 


younj  noblomnn  wbo  IbimdalamJ 
was  perpfiual  Pmulent  iif  iti*  Ljih    . 
cBti.    Thiiwork  had  origiDsIly  l>aa 
pubJJ^ed  in  lh«  Spanlsit  tanguwp  al    ' 
HBxiw.  under  the  name  and  con  U 
PraniiiB  Ximanea,  hut  lb*  Bonwti    ■ 
Mtilion,   in  sman  Olio,  rnme  oot  « 
Latin,   having  thn  fnllowinff   ifilti    , 
"Nova  Planlarum,"  4/:-  Heiiwanol 


.>      lit   OOID- 

_ -■tuJioB  at  iha 

grntnmor  achool.ihEnundcrdiivctM 
of  old  Master  Luvi'lU  and  ihentatar- 
BdHnnardtlninTaiiy.  from  wluAbi 

^dunted  wiih  (hstinguiahwl  *■ — ~~ 


1I760.     Uf 


of  ilie 


9  Oii.». 


iced  the  slody 

„i^ce  of  (lint  great 

prepanng 


„*  ealline,  he  wu»  firm  and  jus 
..mI  diHAflfged  bia  duly  with  gtei 
dtmiioil  of  ebmaclei.    Ht^  was  ali 
■  Mlihert  atid  when  Charlesloo  wi 
bcaiund.  Dommanded  ■  earpa  of  mil 
tin.    Hure  he  wos  taken    pnaonc 
and  Bent  to  St.  Auguatine,  where  I 
•uHared  much.     On  his  roturn  fm 
BUphanninent,  hontaunied  hisolficl 
duliea;  nndwasconwantlyeinployod 
in  mnie  ImpalMnt   BlBtion  until  bia 
death,    which   happened  in   March, 
I6U9.    He  WBB  a  brave,  patriotic  and 
inliJIigrnl        ~ 


kHb> 


who  w 


ilnrnli^i 


Philip  II.  King  of  ^ 


ilural  produrtionaot  SponiFli  \   ■ 
CO.     His  pecuniary  nllownin-i     ■ 


stay  an:1  ny  his  fortune  tllerc.     Mr. 

HcnperpurKuedhisstudieswilhpiiat  ^ 
ardour,  and  becarne  dialingnislied  )t 
(he  bar.    He  earlv  look  an  actite 

Cirt  in  pditiiM.  and  hcceiiie  bd  pops-  , 
ir,  that  bp  was  *?ni  to  the  first  Cob- 
nnenio!  Congreen,  iji  ITT4.    He  was 

there  on  the  memorable  4lh  Of  Jldy,  1 

1776.and«gnBdlheDcilHnibonofMt  J 

Independence.    Hn  was  an  eloqaeat  f 

AfterK'Hringt^onpranUewat  | 

ixltnbisadmiledatue.  I 

i  aptioitited  hr  Con-  I 

.rw.V--of(heFedmd  : 

.  :i  liigli  raolt  amonj  , 


^;e!)-emplo 


St; 


puipooe  appear? 

'  "--  iparod  no  esptrisr  lu 
etfiiainted  with  hucIi 
ObJMts  as  he  was  in  SBarch  of.  Ho 
wrote  an  acroont  of  their  naiura  and 
arapMIMS,  but  it  does  not  appear  ihnt 
M  lifed  10  lupenntend  the  pubtiua- 
tion  ofhia  labors;  for  in  16!il,  the  re- 
sult «f  his  inqu'triea  was  tdiled  at 
Rome  unJpT  the  careof  the  LyncEeali 
Academy,  Gaiabllahed  in  thai  city, 
(bs  papers  of  HernandeX  hnvlni; 
heeo  purchased  by  Frederick  Ceai,  a 


;r.  .;    .1  ,iH>.-.,K..r,  1790.  at  the  early  I 

^i!?r  m    lony-eichi  yeRTB,  haai;  the  ■ 

aliEirli'^l  hv^^d  among  the  fdjnisra  d  | 

the  DrtilarBtion  of  IndfwnJenir.  • 

Stefhih   HorKiNs    wa!    bom  D  I 

RiiualB,  ihcn  a  part  of  Ppo»HcIpnML  1 
Rhoite-Ialand,  in  the  year  ITO;.  JK  I 
Ihsl  rime,  few  bad  (ho  ailianiigMoI 


ailf-lau^I  n 


town  lo  tbs  Ocoeral 


I,  who 


ter.    Ua   1 

e  of  kk 

AsMb-    I 
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oly  of  Rhode-Isliuid,  of  which  he 
was  made  speaker.    He  belon^ud  to 
the  congress  of  17M,  which  met  at 
Albany.    Soon  after  this  period,  he 
was  elected  chief  niagistrute  of  hi8 
native  state,  when  the  revolutionary 
difficulties  were  thickening;  and  long 
liefore  they  broke  out,  hu  look  up  his 
pen  and  wrote  against  the  oppressive 
measures  of  the  British  govern iiieni. 
Quaker,  as  he  is  represented  in*  thr 
picture  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde 
pendenoe^  he  had  spirit  enough  to 
fight,  when  his  country's  h>)nor  re- 
quired it.    If  he  never  actually  druw 
his  aviord  in  the  field,  he  raised  a 
compear  in  1758,  and  would  have 
ninrcbea  to  the  frontiers,  if  occasion 
had  reqaired.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  in  the 
first  continental  congress  in  1774 ;  h(> 
was  there  also  in  177(5,  and  affixnl  his 
name  to   the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
peudenc&    He  had  been  an  eU^gant 
penman ;    but   a  paralysis    save   a 
tremulousnsss  to  his  hand,  when  he 
si^ed  that  instrument,  yet  his  deier- 
mmation  was  fixed,  and  his  mind 
never  wavered.    After  leaving  con- 
gress in  1778,  he  was  frequently  sent 
to  the  state  legislature,  not  from  any 
desire  on  his  part,  but  because  his 
fellow-citizens  would  have  the  bem- 
fit  of  his  talents  and  integrity.    Mr. 
Hopkins  died  on  the  19tn  of  Julv, 
179o,  in  the  73th  year  of  his  a<^;.  He 
was  not  a  learned  man,  but  possi  ss- 
ed  a  good    sound  judgment,    with 
much  taste,  and  considcrahic  miscel- 
laneous acquirements.   He  was  truly 
benevolent;  and  it  was  said  of  him, 
that  his  head  was   sound,  and   his 
heart    tender — that    he    would    not 
wantonly  tread  u|)on  a  wonn,  nor 
would  he  suffer  hunself  to  be  tram- 
pled upon  by  a  king. 

FmAXciB  HoraiNsoN  was  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  born  in  1737. 
His  father  was  a  philosopher ;  he  was 
iietd  in  hiffh  estimation  by  the  scien- 
tific of  tne  day,  and  particularly 
Benjamin  Franklin,  whh  whom  from 
the  similarity  of  their  studies,  he  was 
on  terms  of  intimate  friendship. 
Young  Hopkinson  entered  into  the 
stnd  V  of  the  law,  and  became  distin- 
guisncd  in  his  profession.  He  was 
also  a  poet  and  a  wit.  He  was  noted 
by  the  British  government,  and 
appointed  to  office' hy  them  ;  hut  he 
tacrifiocd  all  to  take  up  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  his  country.  In  177G  he 
was  in  congress,  and  signed  the  De- 


claration of  Independence.  He  was 
also  a  judge,  and  o  good  one.  Wash- 
ington considered  him  o  great  and 
g<K>d  man ;  and  all  who  acUfl  wUh 
him,  had  the  highest  respect  for  his 
memory.  He  died  in  Mav,  1790,  in 
the  53d  year  of  his  age.  ^e  will  go 
down  to  posterity  with  the  patriots 
and  poets  of  our  country. 

Samuel  HrNTiNoroN  was  born  at 
Windham,  in  the  state  of  Connec- 
ticut, on  the  2d  July,  17:^.  He 
descended  from  an  old  Connecti- 
cut stock,  men  of  sound  sense*  and 
ifooii  lives.  He  hsfl  only  a  common 
school  education,  and  n.'«rdly  that. 
He  was,  in  fact,  a  self-taught  man ; 
making  himself,  hy  his  own  industry, 
.1  i*ooa  lawyer  without  serving  any 
time  in  office,  and  rose  to  be  King's 
Attorney,  the  duties  of  which  he  dis- 
charged with  ability.  He  was  next 
raist'd  to  the  bench  of  the  Suprciin: 
Court  of  Connecticut.  In  1775,  ht* 
was  chosen  as  a  representative  in 
(.'Ongress  from  that  state,  and  had 
the  honor  of  affixing  his  name  to  thi; 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Ho 
served,  at  diflert^nt  periods,  for  seve- 
ral years  in  Consress;  and  when 
not  m  that  hotly,  he  filled  somt  iiii- 
poiinnt  station  at  home,  being  Chief 
Justice  at  one  time,  Lieutenant  Cio- 
veriior  at  anotlier,  and  in  178u,  was 
elected  Governor.  He  died  on  the 
5th  of  January,  1796,  in  the64th  year 
of  his  age. 

MICHAEL  HoDOE  was  bom  at  New- 
buryport,  on  the  Merrimack,  in  the 
year  1780.  He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge college.     He   was  a  man  of 
genius  and  letters,   whose   acquire- 
ments were  extensive,  various  and 
useful,  but  whose  capocity  was  great- 
er than  his  attainments,  and  whose 
talents  were  more  conspicuous  than 
his  knowledge.    The  distinguishing 
traits  of  his  liiind  were  quick  percep- 
tion, lucid  arrangement,  forcible  illus- 
tration,and  accurate  taste.  He  always 
met  a  subject  with  powers  to  manacf^ 
and  control  it  to  his  wishes;  and  such 
was  the  application  of  his  taste,  that 
its   rouchncss   was    made    smooth, 
and  its  harshness  done  away— and 
what  was  effort   to  others,  siremed 
rominon  exertion  to  him.  The  '*Mena 
Dirinior"  of  gen'nis  lijjrhted  his  track 
through  all  the  windings  of  ration- 
nation  to  satisfactory  and  convin:'iiia 
results.    His  was  not  the  hauim\.Tv^ 
and  labored  chmwot  Teaaoivm^^  loivt^ 


I 


I 
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ed  or  ordinary  nnil  poniii 
bill  ■  fltnng  o(  gentn  oJ 
vbIus  and  cunuua  pqiisli.  Hia  diapu- 
■iHon  wMordeni,  his  feelinn  flla'a^r 
acme, and aoiiielimeafsalidioua;  and 
iiniced,  ba  wholii  iBoipennnsni  wai 
tnu  sBnauiiic  ^w  U>  know  (hat  equa 
hiliiy  iK>(  medioctiir  w  f 
cnjoira.  Ho  paaaaii  luruuet: 
lege  and  prorcssinail  sluat 
early  peiKid  of  life,  and  began  ihi 
praotiDD  or  the  [aw  wilb  high  if  puta 
lion  and  giKid   pmapecla,  and  Hai 


S£ 


5'a 


miporiorily,  he  was  novor  peilbetJy 
aaiisfird  will)  the  piofaaaion  or  thl 
law  :— rai  in  hia  chaiaclcr  itaa  eihi- 

ao  often  perplexed  'lhi>  melaphyw- 
cians—grealptniotiBlinirepidiiy  unit- 
ed Id  a  paiolii]  and  shrioking  iiH>de«- 
XI— a  fearfulnMB  of  all  iba  ton 
ngni  In  a  diffiilnnnt  in  thi 
chirm-  o)^  professional  dulica. 


The 


of  Hoil 


from  early  life  rolher  deli 
afler  ■  few  yeara  of  profeasionHl 
altention.  aeomed  much  impnirfd. 
Weallh  and  fame,  aometimea  the  re- 
ward  of  hnneii  lahori  and  ■  vinunua 
ambilion,  in  hia  pruj^ion,  appcaml 
ai  loo  great  a  dialnnce,  or  loo  doubl- 
ful  (or  one  conialuied  like  tiim  ;  and 
he  relinquiahcd  Ihe  law  for  mercan- 
tile and  inaratime  purauiia.  Bui  af- 
ter all  hia  feelings,  ill  health  waa  pro- 
bahly  at  ihe  batlomof  hia  impalience, 
and  the  real  and  only  cauao  of  hia 
leaving  (he  profeanoni  fur  a  few 
yetra  more  of  practice  might  have 
taken  olT  all  [hat  waa  irkaome,  and 
opened  10  him  auch  views  and  hopes 

labor  and  duly  pleaaai 
of  literature  afill  contii 


il,  and  hie 


dueliliir  lo  hiF  |ii  ' 
harmony  and  •mi-  > 
guati',  Ihnl  the  cli  n    :   ' 

in,  and  the  iinili'tBiniiiEiiji.'  :i;ipiijv<s,  i 
which  In  f'tind  m  the  piin^a  oi  Addi- 
auii  and  Jonea,  was  peculiarly  char- 1 


orlenalic  of  h»  pen.  For  tntnl 
yeara  be  hat  aulTered  much  from  an 
uriiahle  and  wasting  djscaae,  yvi  hia 
spinia  nmiained  unconqucrablr,  and 
hi(  energy  unduiiimHliui ;~-lie  puse- 
vored  in    activity  uold   Bniinii  hiiIi    I 

So  much,  and  aiu-h 

Bcnaiiive  aud  admirable  I  ace  lot  exfy 
Ihin^  lie  engaged  in,  and  aucb  heitM 
and  hijih-teiiipa^dnriug,  audi  har^ 
hood  in  auti'eriog,  as  waa  ronliBRd 
characiH-  of  Hotlgc^  ia  ntrtj 


mpnae  i:ml   lalior,   lu  luia  la«n4 

loDg^  muRt  have  hnil  an  Jnciii  ftama 

'--a  hia  traa  noi  commooly  TDbuai, 

.    ..  he  IB  gsna,  at  the  pnsinatiire  ig* 

Helbru  he  Talinqiiialied  hia  [iiiirin 
nonal  pumtiia>,  ,aad  when  h»  ketm 
ihe  old  worid  only  through  Iha  nw- 


biB  opinion  of  ibor 
knowledge  hy  readins  ihdr  atandud 
authors  {  distance  alao  "  ieni  Bi- 
^hanlmcnllo  the  view."  How  waa 
iiual  that  bench  of  justice  be  whm 
UiineGeld  preaiiled  T    and  how  eio- 

lurke  and   Foi   harangtiedl   How 

;hBrmin«  waa  ihai  sorial  cirtle  in 

vhich  Voltaire   was   crownedland 

low  lovely  the  muae  that  inapvcd 

Llopslock  and  Geanerl  This  in  ibt 

loinmon  language  of  youlhful  gniua 

rnainored  wilh  whal  is  grcni  or  ale- 

valed  in  ihe  iaielleclual  world.    Bat 

nfiiit  ion    years  acquainlanoe  with 

the  aouth  and  north,    and   in  fact, 

"■'iniiialparlsof  Europe,  he beeania 

Llied  with  the  land  of  his  bnii. 

»  aa  not  a  supfitficial  knowltdga 

i<-<    il, lilies  which  make  up  BS- 

<   I   :  i<  1'  r    and    di^ily,    but 

>■■■■:   .iiiiilifitxl   to  jiidee,  aaJ 

h  .iiJ  raiher  preiudieed  U 

-Ntijeci  of  their  aiiiaa- 
.  i>r  afterwanta  repeated 
^  1 1   lit  had  been  bom  W 

\.:'ii(  liinr  courts  of  judiea- 
;iini  n  «g.  BiiiiKfi|..l  thai  if  we  had 
-llmiH  yut  lu  lenrn,  that  we  hid 
icd  much  which  ■  waa 
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If  at  home  he  had 
m  ienorant  and  feeble 
y  the  suflrages  of  the 
Inces  they  dui  not  de- 
he  had  frequently  wit- 
vation  of  corrupt  and 
lions  of  power.  Here 
al  band  stretched  forth 
ing  eagle,  to  give  him 
courage  to  reach  "  his 
'  but  thi.re  is  no  aris- 
to  strike  to  the  earth 
jrant  for  fame.  If  we 
ii  that  lofty  cultivation 
S8  and  cherishes  the 
I  in  poetry,  painting, 
the  philosophy  of  the 
»n  say  that  the  li^ht 
ledge  gleams  on  the 
lences  of  man,  and  is 
>am  him  his  duty  to 
is  neighbor.  If  a  few 
ted  citizens  have  gone 
ntic  for  that  patronage 
lich  could  not  be  found 
of  European  subject.**, 
landlords,  avaricious 
and  arbitrary  povirn- 
le,  have  emigratcfl  to  j 
comfort  and  Ireedom 
n  rich  and  prosperous 
We  do  not  deny  the 
;  of  the  nations  of  Eu- 
lanent  orders  of  men, 
ilence,  and  nil  the 
uch  of  the  disposition 
knowledge  and  to  dis- 
us  patronage  to  those 
r  mtellectual  glory, 
particular,  who  has 
power  through  every 
illy  exlendea  her  pa- 
'ould  be  idle  to  deny 
terinc^  hand,  genius  is 
developed,  and  its  ex- 
Mjcund  than  with  us. 
art  of  the  question ; 
views  of  it  of  superior 
s  there  a  nation  on 
>ys  the  necessaries  ol 
ences  and  comforts  in 
•e  that  we  do?  Where 
0  much  civil,  pohtical, 
iberty  as  we  possess  ? 
md  scientific  mforma- 
loncentrated  and  prc- 
irs,  and  if  we  cannot 
iny  beacon  lights  on 
.  heights;  yet  we  c-m 
le  hazard  of  dispute, 
more  general  diffusion 
information  among  us 


than  in  any  other  country.  We  have 
no  8tarvin&[  rabble  such  as  is  found 
in  every  cfty  in  Europe,  which  con- 
stantly disturbs  their  peace,  and  fre- 
quently threatens  the  destruction  of 
civil  governaient. 

But  after  all  the  comments  on  both 
sides,  perhaps  there  can  be  no  stand- 
ard to  judge  cf  the  amount' of  happi- 
ness enjoyed  by  any  people.  The 
blessings  of  nature  and  providence 
are  more  equally  apportioned,  than 
we  imagine  them  to  be.  Some  placu 
the  value  of  life  in  one  thing — sonii 
in  another.  Who  knows  enough  ot 
human  nature,  to  say  that  the  Arab 
—the  poetii.-al  wanderer  of  the  de- 
serts, who  beguiles  the  night  by  tales 
of  wonder,  and  revels  in  the  magic 
creation  which  his  own  proUfic  fancy 
has  spoke  mio  <  .xislence,  is  not  as 
happy  as  the  peasant  of  the  hills  of 
.Switzerland,  who  never  left  the  cliffs 
on  which  he  was  born?  Some  na- 
tions may  rust  out  in  peace,  or  waste 
their  strength  in  pageantry  and  the 
n  finements  of  indolence  and  pride, 
while  others  are  broken  down  by  ex- 
hausting wars — who  shall  say  which 
is  the  happiest  of  the  two  !  Difterent 
dispositions  would  frame  a  different 
answer.  One  thing  is  certain,  at  all 
times — that  pitiful  insul  s  will  always 
produce  bitter  recriminations,  and 
that  prejudice  has  her  long  train  of 
ills  l)etween  nations,  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals. A  literary  contest  on  a  na- 
tional scale  is  worse  than  one  of 
arms,  for  it  is  likely  to  Inst  longer, 
and  to  do  more  mischief.  Tlieee 
animosities  arise  from  self-impor- 
tance, and  narrow  views  of  great 
principles,  and  they  grow  warmer 
and  more  hateful  as  tney  continue, 
while  the  strife  of  battle  begets  gene- 
rous sentiments ;  and  the  adversary 
who  bravely  falls,  is  often  sincerely 
lamentwi.  Our  prayer  is  for  a  mif- 
lenium  in  the  literary  world.  Philo- 
sophy teaches  the  creetl,  and  Christi- 
anity sanctions  it,  that  one  nation 
has  but  little  siipjriority  over  ano- 
ther, that  nil  the  children  of  men  are 
suns  nnd  daughters  of  God,  and 'the 
peculiar  cnre  of  Heaven. 

Stephen  Hooper  wns  born  al 
Xewburvport,  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1785.  liis  father  was  a  rncrchnut  of 
distinction,  previous  to  the  revolution, 
but  heha:i  met  wiih  a  series  of  los:«es, 
at  the  pence  of  178i,  and  mon  after 
the  birth  of  this  son,  leUivrA  ^t^nxv 


i 


Iiuainm.  oil  ■  larm  iii  lli-   u^ 

crluL'utijii,  of  kind  and  omul' 
t,  and  taad\f  UUteh'd 
.     !%«  tiiuUietctfdiaa 

^. 'Mviu  w»»  ■  «WinaB  I.  - 

inielkciml  eapMil;,  wiili  sll  ihe 
rjuiianianu  of  iJw  ooi:  iu  ivbuh  *hr 
viM nJUMied.  8t>!fiTiea  Hooptr  wu 
llin  yoani^I  ditid  al'itkiWiiV(f>><l»'r, 
nnd  ihnonlfoneof  hnnwlW.  On 
Ills  y<»uiqfal  son,  bii  TaibiT  bestow- 
wl  iiiucll  or  Wa  luve;  for  Mliun  llir 
h'ati  u  Kil^iieil  t>y  vusfurliiiKi.  i( 
liulrla  with  a  callviilinD  graip  ihv 
objecfi  af  affeclion,  and  tn-iim  lo  uk 
al  «Tid7  pulaadun,  an  ihtw:  tiifa  alxa 
to  bcbroliBat  TtivboMiuarafiiiiuly 
«)  RiliiHrud,  wa«  wkIJ  cplculaicdio  rail 
funli  ihokindlydiapualtionaufuatuii.- 
wwarda  ono  aiiollipr,  bui  cwLamly 
nal  lh«  bast  school  U)  inalruei  uuo 
buw  10  aurwinlw  iha  alorma  of  bfe. 
With  a  aickly  uonaiiiuikiD  Irom  hu 
trinh,  Muopur  was  nurwd  and  claa- 


miilhrr  ih^n  htid 

-T  rrniinl  lor 
.r-,.fiVrl.im 


aiiy,  TlitHrv.Mr.  SiiiLih  wai 
tlie  principal  of  ihal  inBliUiuon. 
woefullof  eeullrntfw.acriliciil  «cho> 
lat,  and  a  ni  n-raon  lo  bring  forward 
una  so  tenderly  brul.  Houper  eiilcr- 
HJ  college  in  IBM,  nnd  supported  a 
rrpulaUOM  for  induatry  and  Isleiila, 
aniun^al  ihp  first  of  liia  rlsss  ;  but 
hontverbwBtne  familiar  Willi  many 


BtWfe,  ami  aiiiii.ii  iiiiirii  iiaktid  and 
jHibsyuiih.^,  ilian  St  any  after  perioil 

On  Icsvina;  Cambiidoe,  he  begsn 
the  study  of  iha  law  at  Ntwbiu'yport, 
and  itt  a  short  time,  while  yti  a  biu- 
dcni,  was  returned  a  represuniativn 
from  Newbury,  and  of  course  catns 


loiiy  lvt<Iiagai  m 
^  inixauui  of  ila 
i^itrly  ilisuoPiioD,  and  a  proof  of  ttr 
conAdetios  of  the  poipht  in  bia  aUb> 
ML  Hu  polilicol  bopn  of  hiab- 
ibor's  fiienda  *ren  fully  rcalned  to 
ibo  figuw  he  niidft  in  tbat  birty.  U 
WOB  a  day  of  political  riatanmli 
and  thefuriMtoiipurtuilily  uraaafia- 
«1  for  a  display  'il  bm  tal<-uta  aa  )| 

at.     Tbn  tflcrt  of  hn  powHra  ul 

louau,  was  wondivfiiL    liu'M' 
Olid  blootiiin^  ntrnpbdbMi  |bm 

a  vary  yoiitlitul  ■!      ■      -■    -' 

ilo  tbauHhl  bim  i 

ihawaa:     U.s  Vot 

full  loDed,  bia  Isngua^ 

and  olaaaical,  and  hi«  a 
and  mnjtialic.  Tbi4'e  wi  . 
isrmth  in  bis  manner,  whidi  Kinnd 

■peikn-  of  •  dDkbcrntHrs  uaciDbty. 
Ttae  scope  aflotdcd  ham  wai '~~~ 
for  he  was  (ben  in  the  mb«   .. 

iwerable  for  poUiioal  mnimam 

1,  and  reply,  ibroBj 

(ir  me   mrnonly    to  " 

-, fitLD  field  Eur  iimini 

and   laivoini,    wbich   tho  e 
niBJohty  do  nut  like  so  wdl  U  .  _     . 
for  tbry  have  much  to  loan  and  n» 


gua^  dwa 
atyb  AowiH 


To  attack,  re 


)  mu'ih  re 


He  bad  at 
n  debatA  lliBi 
was  unwilluig  lo  labor  in  tbeoo 
inittee  room,  and  sbunnod  ■•>  oftM 
(IS  ho  could,   that  useful  dnaletiT-  ' 
He  did  not  then  know  that  ihia  m'  ' 
of  ell  ulbciSi  the  best  ■choal  for  ll 
young  poliueian.     When   the  Ms 
chanaed,  end  be  wns  with  ibe  nisj 
rity,  be  look  leee  inlm-eal  m  Ibe  boK- 
nraa  of  ibe  hause,  but  at  lii 
aplendid   and    atiractive  in 
In  Ihe  year  1916,  ha  cam  _._ 
senate  of  ibia  Commonwealth,  &o« 
the  diairirt  of  Eswi.  and  w 
sideied  as  a  conspicnons  i 

the  cominillee  Co  anawer  bi*  na^  ' 
loncy's  apecch.  snd  draftnl  one  ert- 

apiL-uous  fbr  ilti  jiomi  and  di ''      ~ 

but  dorinu  hi — 

ihc  amntb.  tl 

liticnl   Jmponnni'e  (< 

Mr.  Hooper  was  oiled  to  the  h 
In  the  yi^r  ISll,  and  imcned  bboBk 
in  NcwhoryporL  He  had  sindp 
the  elem-Btsry  ptincipln  of  hn  |*<i 
fr-asion  with  eoneidarabla  ical,  b 
had  panl  littlaUEsnlion  lo  ila  tadin 
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Is  pmctice,  which  are  so 
oecesaary  to  ensure  auc- 
law.  His  ambition  was 
iguisbed  as  an  advocate, 
sat  models  were  forever  in 
y.  At  his  entrance  into 
ion,  his  prospects  were  in 
od,  sure  and  bright.  Con- 
its,  iroportart  cases  and 
ssults,  nllod  his  iniagina- 
had  asked'  himself,  for 
fitted  by  talent,  disposi- 
»]ilirement8?  and  the  an- 
itn  iudsuicut  made  was. 
But  be  had  seen  the  world 
neat  panorama,  painted  by 
icv,  and  placed  in  a  light 
CDoice^  and  it  was  there- 
sunshme  and  happiness. 
ere  there  with  inmiortai 
)ut  the  dust  and  blood 
lich  ^hey  passed  to  gain 
not  seen.  Then,  states- 
d  to  come  without  effort, 
ffkCAiSj  and  orators  spoke 
liration  of  genius  alone — 
;ht  lamp  by  which  they 
id  their  stores  of  learning, 
behind  some  screen.  If 
•assed  over  liis  picture,  it 
tly  chased  away  by  his 
m  scorning  to  fear  any 
;  pathway  of  his  glory, 
jr  term,  however,  went  on, 
y  cause  oi'  magnitude  fall- 
way  ;  whil»^  others,  just 
g  practice,  paraded  with 
writs,  ami  all  the  show 
and  professional  conse- 

thc  thou.frht  came  over 
ire  the  reasim  why  men 
I  did  not  call  upon  him  for 
r  did  u  friend  suggest  that 
8  were  not  sufRnently  fa- 
lure  clients  to  his  office, 
him  for  ndvic«)— or  that 
had  small  business,  did 
•  trouble  him  wirh  it,  and 
had  questioTis  of  magni- 
le,  wantcnl  the  benefit  of 

these  intimations  were 
,  from  a  belief  that  it  was 
they  could  be  truf».  All 
ami  prejudice  h*^  thought 
1  vanish,  and  he  should 
d  for  the  mortification  of 
did  not  sc;c  all  the  (svils 
ncounter.  Some  of  them 
ilossly  made  for  himself, 
dulnoss,  and  frequently, 
H  good  nature,  made  a 
>r  the  moment,  and  play- 


fully honored  some  of  the  minor 
limos  of  the  law  with  the  sorry  pre* 
eminence  of  Gibber ;  but  duloess  is 
often  capable  of  deep  revenge.  It  re- 
quires but  little  wit  to  sneer  at  superior 
claims,  and  not  much  sagacity  to 
circulate  the  tale  of  envy,  and  the 
whisper  of  detraction. 

There  is  no  greater  error,  and  no 
one  more  common  to  brilliant  mind^ 
than  the  behef  that  much  is  to  be 
done  at  the  bar,  by  the  power  of  per- 
suasion. The  possession  of  elo- 
quence, though  rare,  is  sometimes 
even  detrimental  to  the  progress  of 
the  young  aspirant,  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice—for  he  IS  apt  to  rely  on  his 
splendid  gift  to  the  neglect  of  that 
cautious  and  painful  examination  of 
facts  and  principles,  so  indispensably 
necessary  in  tne  management  of  a 
cause;  and  he  frequently  finds  that 
the  humble  have  crept  to  success, 
when  he  soared  only  to  fail.  The  eagle 
who  spreads  his  wings  in  open  day, 
is  less  sure  of  his  prev,  and  is  more 
easily  wounded  by  tne  marksman, 
than  the  wily  fox,  who  lurks  in  the 
covert,  and  gains  his  ends  by  strata- 
gem. 

For  a  long  time  previous,  and  for 
several  yeara  after  Mr.  Hooper  began 
business,  his  mother  was  a  valetudi- 
narian and  a  recluse ;  but  this  only 
increased  his  aflectionate  attentions 
to  her.  When  at  home,  he  read  to 
her  several  hours  each  day,  in  her 
chamber,  brought  her  all  the  passing 
events,  and  made  it  his  unceasmg  care 
to  cherish  and  console  her.  This 
act  of  filial  duty,  is  lovely  and  plea- 
sant to  contemplate;  but  it  was  a 
misfortune  to  be  so  situated — for  the 
discharge  of  this  affectionate  duty 
had  no  good  effect  on  a  disposition 
like  his.  This  fond  parent,  in  return 
for  this  kindness,  and  to  relieve  her 
own  feohngs,  entertained  her  child 
with  a  lamentation  on  the  decay  of 
good  mannt;rs,  and  a  dissertati(m  on 
the  splendor  of  former  times.  Ali 
which  siTve^l  to  nourish  his  pride  and 
Tuisiruide. his  opinions.  At  her  death, 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  ex- 
amining his  affairs,  and  to  his  as- 
tonishment he  found,  what  he  had 
considered  a  valuable  property,  so 
incumbered,  ns  to  be  worth  nut  little. 
The  dilliculfies  which  then  surround- 
ed him,  produced  a  pretty  thorough 
investigation  of  his  prospects  in  bit 
profession.    He  no  soonet  Xm^^kbl  \ft 
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inkcs,  and  with  ■  pratnpliliide  wliii^h 
belonn  onJf  to  high  minds,  he  deler- 
Diinad  on  n  chon^.  Tbe  illusioas 
Iwd  *nni»hKl,  Bad  ihe  world  see  mod 
Id  him  a  nrBiile  promonWry.  Tlio 
fmwflr  of  fceniuA  wu  no  lonzer  his 
lopic— but  flciion,  enemy,  andperae- 
voraoca  wore  hi«  ihenw*.  He  mta 
slannoj  ind  dislresaed  at  his  fala, 
bill  mil  ovarwhelmad.  UphidcrreH, 
rt  Binn^di  ilmdrQnm  hid  tisi, 


It  n 


lime  1"  took  out  liir  n  new  iheBcn.' 
of  wliuD,  BB  «pll  as  10  pursue  a  now 
eourao  or  thaui^hii  and  as  aoon  as 
poasiWo,  he  i-ame  lo  Bostun  and 
openud  hii  oflica,  whh  d  delmninS' 
IK>n  to  do  any  Ibing  in  bis  pri>r-»iian 
•rhieh  wa«  &ir  and  nanorobl'',  in  enrii 
fail  brend  and  lo  mako  hm  "tiv  t.i 
diaiinction.  The  att^mpi,  ihoiiab 
atladed  with  many  ninruBL'fliiL.ii» 
uril  ilka  hia,  would  haiis  aiii;- 
I,  if  hia  health  had  bean  gon'l, 
a  lift  had   ■"     "  "■      "" 


indy  in 


I  office,  re^dy  1 


nndcrluki'  mnllcr  of  buai 

al  llic  HBiiiv  time,  he  took  iireat  puini 
to  rolricvo  Ilia  cnriy  neglect  of  thi 
fotma  of  jirncli™. 

Thn  powurB  of  his  mind  were  of  i 
hi^h  order,  hut  (lie  miul  dislinEuish 
ed  propertioB  of  il,  were  imaginaiini 
ind  memory.  Hia  perceptions  wt-n. 
ijuiek,  and  his  eombinaiiona  sudden 
and  liDppy.  If  big  jiidemenl  ' 
not  BO  eoi>l  and  dsUbenHd  as  iba 
men  of  less  tnlen).  who  come  to 
aulta  by  a  painful  and  slow  proi 
of  reB«.ining,  yet  ii  wbb  gener^.. 
well  made  up,  and  alwi^a  Eupport^H 
by  Krenlinitenuily.  Tlicm  wereuli 
•xeellont  in^nf-dienta  in  his  opinioi 
—a  parfecihonMiy  and  a  manly  free- 
Hi*  onnieraniional  powora  wots 
admirable  He  uficn  indnl^  in 
»p.irli¥0  niid  plegant  irony,  whi-eh 
cntni'lime^  <o  thodfliRhled  obsprvfr, 
aeDmnl  lo  aivor  nf  acrimony  ;  air 
thoiiqb  it  had  n  iillla  bitlerncsa  i 
maim-T,  thnta  wna  mlhinir  of  milii 
otenvyiiill.  Ti."o..„v.r.«i,„„  „,■ 
acholar,  who  ^■-  r  ,rri  r  i 


read,  ihey  were  teinled  with,  hni  hia  J 
-inn  praliHe  fancy  "had  arranenliM  U 
jivtin  life  and  bflBuly  lo  all  bo  hd  I 
ea(h«nd  foe  usv  and  eonvanaian.  v 
TiieparpltlifKl'jfgauOintrrtMii  | 
to  pM  hia  thoiightt,  until  tie  «a>  na  | 
morHt  Ibrii  aunk  away  only  aalii 
pam-d  fhMn  onn  wi)rld  Uimotlrrr,  m 
ihf  fading  linia  of  the  how  on  ih* 
raia-drops,  a  I  the  anting  win. 
Mr.  Hot     ' 


unqUfViionable ; 
unt  of  Ilia  *a]uirC9iunlft 
II  Kni;1ish  lileritofe.  WithlM 
s  of  the 
days  of  Rllialialh  until  tl 
wbb,  inneneral,  well  acqaaiMnl  H* 
'ind  read  moat  of  ihe  poetryi  aai 
:ll  the  patlismentarr  spwctiM  On 
ooord,  wore  in  hia  memory— no  mai- 
'    ige  delrvBTsd.   b«  ktl 


Tberoisil- 


miialhoo/l^n.-i^..-  ■<      ^r.    'I-:,'  ■    , 
to  jraune  geiiilomen,  but  sought  liia '  < 


with  ethical  whir^  and  fteqtnatlf 
dipped  inio  the  tnhorof  aome  nordy 
iralemie.  Divinity  Was  a  aiudf  na 
loved  to  piirsuo,  and  was  very  tnll  ' 
'ead  in  the  scriptures,  and  tb«  n 
nen'alora  iinon  them.     There  i' 

vaya  aamolhlneof  a  deep  and  M 

:BBt  in  the  religious  spwnlatiom  tl 
ncn  of  Bediua,  whose  mlndaarspon) 
and  who  am  in  pursuit  of  inilk. 
They  generally  lake  the  poapsi  rf 
Jesua  Christ  in  that  simple  and  inlli^ 
Baling  Ibrm  of  ialerprelBlian.ntwlMl 
cold  pbiloanphim  are  inclrnDl  Is 
amiie.  The  clrilly  rara  of  rrmoa 
shine  without  any  of  the  warmth  <(  ', 
hapF  upon  iha'i^ve;  and  they  a^ 
n  feelineto  ihepiousi     '  '•■—<> 

the  vxhalitjona  of  ...c  '<>-  -— 
''vi-nmnT  grounda,  ro  ih*  beniglHM 
■rnv-i'--       He    whii  heJiere*,  iWf  i 

>  ,  I  I  -:  I'lil  he  who  dmibts,  saa  i 
.  ^ii'iv  diuhta.  ia  forercr  In- 
'  iiiiil  "  lempeal  loaaed  i"  sua 

I    imais   to   aocident  lat 
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of  the  best  for  eweotnesa^  was  not 
only  forcible,  but  utrong,  and  capable 
of  conaideTable  variety.  His  lan- 
^^ge  was  well  adapted  to  his  sub- 
ject ]  if  there  was  an  v  fault,  it  wan 
too  much  precision  and  nicety  for  his 
audience,  and  often-would  have  been 
better  for  the  printed  page,  than  for 
theybrum.  His  elocution  tix>k  a  lofty 
character,  from  his  constant  study 
of  ancient  and  modern  tm<;:cdy,  in 
which  is  found  every  master  passion. 
The  gay  and  playful  remarks  of  cu- 
ihe  ly,  were  ever  reaiiy  on  his  tongue. 
This  reading,  alone,  forms  a  woiiiler- 
ful  field  for  the  study  of  the  higher 
branches  of  the  knowledge  of  huiiinn 
nature,  but  is  an  unsafe  guide,  witli- 
out  some  acquaintance  with  the  hum- 
ble springs  of  human  action.  There 
is  a  knowledge  of  human  nature 
which  cannot  be  learned  from  hooks, 
however  profound.  It  must  come 
from  associating  with  children,  while 
we  are  yet  children — from  being  ae- 
quaintea  with  youth,  wiiile  we  nrc 
yet  young— anci  in  mi-ldle  nge,  with 
every  class  nnd  decree  of  men.  Tliis 
knowledge  is  culled  from  an  aequnint- 
ance  with  all  ages,  and  nil  circum- 
ftancea  and  disposiiions  of  men,  but 
cannot  be  attaimvl  by  the  closest 
study  of  what  others  have  done. 
Who  ever  swam  thy  Htjllefipont  by 
reading  the  story  of  LL'anders  lute ; 
or  Byron's  successful  cx.Ttions  in 
tempting  to  buffet  the  "»ca»,  ffwln 
tpep/.'"  Human  nature  to  be  pro- 
perly understood,  must  be  exammed 
m  the  sunshine  and  the  storm — on 
the  mountain  and  in  the  vale— in  the 
city  and  the  wild— amongst  wealth 
and  poverty ;  in  fme,  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life.  This  is  a  science  which 
no  man  understands  pt^rf  ctly,  and 
one  in  which,  perhaps,  no  one  thinks 
himself  deficient. 

Mony  of  Mr.  Hooper's  cnrly  ac- 
quaintance have  sui!g'Sted  that  his 
mind  was  rather  ''tilled  with  the 
thoughts  of  other  men."  than  stored 
with  observations  of  nis  own ;  but 
every  man  of  extensive  reading,  whose 
memory  is  fresh,  will  appear  so  to 
most  of  the  world.  It  is  in  a  well 
stocked  mind  extremely  difficult  to 
sqiarale  that  gathered  from  others 
from  that  produced  by  ourselves} 
ind  sometime.^  a  (rcie  use  of  the 
thou^ts  of  others,  is  taken  for  stc- 

triliiy  in  the  user;  but  this  is  often  an 
JDOorrect  opuiion.     That  which  is 


called  originality,  is  generally,  noth- 
ing hut  eccentricity,  which  is  seldom 
found  in  well  balanced  intellects. 
To  think  atrant^dy^  is  alm«>9t  ulways 
to  think  wrongly.  He  made  no  affec- 
tation of  singularity  in  his  hternture, 
politics,  or  religion.  In  the  moral 
world,  as  in  the  natural,  there  should 
he  some  fixed  principles — some  ine- 
ndiau  lines,  and  polar  stars  for  guides; 
a  great  man  will  find  a  necessity  for 
theiu,  and  will  use  them.  Nature 
pro:liices  an  endless  variety,  but  her 
laws  are  pormancnt.  The  same  land 
remams,  and  the  same  oceans  tl.>w 
annmd  it — The  same  sun  continues 
his  journey  of  ages — and  the  same 
moon  "repeats  the  story  of  her 
hirth  ;*'  yet  every  rood  of  land — every 
wavo  of  the  sea — and  every  hour  of 
time,  proves  the  existence  of  per- 
petual variety.  Originality  is  not  that 
which  is  ohtnini'd  by  doing  violence 
to  g.  nernl  law.H,  but  spring  like  the 
produce  of  the  season,  m  regular 
beauty. 

Joseph  Hovey  was  born  in  Box- 
ford,  in  the  county  of  Plssex,  in  the 
year  1775.  His  family  had  been  of 
note  in  that  town,  from  its  earliest 
Settlement.  The  father  of  Jos<'ph 
was  a  respi'^table  yeoman,  but  not 
alHucnt;  he  had  a  lai^  family  to 
support,  which  he  hrouirht  up  incom- 
petency and  respectahiTity.  Several 
of  his  sons  were  instructed  in  some 
good  mechanical  trode;  Joseph  was 
tauirht  that  of  a  clock  and  watch 
maker,  but  as  he  was  from  his  boyish 
days  very  fond  of  reading,  he  acquir- 
ed a  taste  for  classical  knowledge, 
and  the  first  use  that  he  made  of  his 
freeilom  from  parental  authority,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  was  to  set 
about  devisinir  some  means  to  obtain 
a  liberal  education.  His  reputation 
for  gooii  habits  and  intelligence  in- 
duced several  who  knew  him  to  favor 
his  plan  of  going  to  college.  After 
pursuing  his  stuches  for  some  time 
with  the  minister  of  the  parish,  ho 
went  to  that  excellent  institution  m 
Andover,  Phillips'  Academy.  Mark 
IS'owman,  Ksq.  was  then  principal 
of  that  seminary.  This  instrueter 
had  discernment,  talents  and  fine 
afftvtions,  was  friendly,  kind  and  at 
tcntive  to  Hovey,  and  treated  him 
with  areat  delicacy  ;  neglecting  noth- 
ing in  his  power  to  make  Hovey's 
situation  as  pleasant  as  possible. 
Hut  it  requires  much  coutaLg,e  \o  v^t- 


I 
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autnre  id  s  couiw  at  sUKiwa  (of  n  | 
mulo&aioxi,  BI  ao  lats  n  periud  o!  Wle, 
Thi.- Biudenl  aCudtaniAil  ye.,i~  !■:   ?l 
ulDldren  betoro  iiiiu  in  ai'iju:r.    i 
and  he  feals  biinsctf  ihru" n  ' 
it  wore,  upon  lime,  >ji>l  i>i 
niuTD  boy,  wbile  he  lulls  ir.'i  . 
ihsl    UDllunkiiit    gainljr    <', 

which  mukea  cjiijiijiui»il>r:li  

bill  has  to  mSet  dl  ihu  iiiixi 
manluKiil.     He  finds  lh«l   "I.' 
hat  (he  htco'^i*' 'l'''>'io  •>!  i''-'' ''''    '■ 
knowledge,  il  lit  liifliiniU  to  til  III 4 .11 
tsiKlon   on  bouki,  for  u   . . 
Ihiniglilsaflhij  wiirJd  ahlrult' 


■uVaaoG  more  rapiiUy  ihiin  at  ilooa. 
Ue  taken  apngtaiiinita*,  rorwHrdnew 
anil  yAitlhful  diicuiity  for  Junius  iiul 
uiTaordiiiary  maiuniT  uf  iiHlffiuiiut. 
he  weighs  bioualf  iuudbiIi'  m  tbi 
balanue,  and  ihinlis  ihU  iu:  IB  wani- 
ing  in  (alenU.  becnuaH  he  ie  lata 
buoyaiii  and  flexible  than  ynmaei 
aoliotuta.  Uiii  liurai  £ot  knowlig^i^ 
is  su[u<;tinii4H  Blmosl  qiienohed  by 
looking  forward  and  measiihn^  llir 
leiiKlli  uf  his  loilaumc  msrch.  Ji 
viKwin^  ilie  dielaiice  betweoD  liiin 
id  uaufulneBs,  he  holda  the  in 


verliil  tidescupo  ia  hiai.>yB.aiid  nppii- 
really  the  object  to  be  uliuiiied  it 
dimiuiflbed.    Often   in  a  drapundtn^ 


,    —   1   ilie  ittUifi 

tii>d|i  and  mind  for  inenisl  imbe 
and  if  the  eteinal  princiiile  o 
canaideiation  and  esiRoin  dii 
aorviVH  to  keep  bim  Iiom  dtspu 
aanily  would  be  lliv  ciiiiKquetii 

Frani  all  this  Hovey  euflerod  aa 
much  SB  mnn  could  aaSa,  bul  hi 
calmly  |ii9tBeviin<d,  and  rnniio  fin^ 
pragresa  in  hia  punuit,  gaining  anc 
aeeunni!  fnends  every  day.  Ill  thi 
year  1800  be  enieriHl  flirvard  Uni- 


hia  habita  an 
him  the  reapeet  Hndconfldtni^  of  all 
who  knew  him  ;  ihay  howtcet  were 
but  few,  fur  bo  waa  roiuad  end  rao- 
deai,  and  ao  easily  confused  by  se- 
venty and  iiopujlenre,  thai  it  wns 
diSicult  la  luidorsLand  bis  chnracicr, 
or  to  make  a  jiiit  esiiuialG  of  ins  ic- 
quirnnonta. 

Afior  leuving  college,  he  taught  i 
igJiool  Ibr  a  year  ar  more,  and  Ilicn 
enlored  the  ojnoe  of  Juhn   Abb.Ht, 


Ibara  loifFihcr  aid  dd  tioi  hnsw 
ibcir  rrlatione  to  ifIi  oih  t  mi^iu 
liai^iiie  tbal  ih  u  wh  liAt^H^d 
waa  ilw  un«  ublyjiU  ia  tat.t,  th< 
buu'dul  villDiie  wia  the  plac*  cf  dl 
oihriH  (lie  bJjM  Buitad  u  aucb  a 
iiiuitl,  Thx  wi^u'ly' Ihsre  u  not  laigK 
liuljn'ottui  aiid  deliftilfitl,/aU«d'«» 
(rialiliiy  and  inlellitrenco.  Ih*  km 
poojili;  iburi     "       ""'   '     "'    "~ 

always  no  willing 
out  of  IliiAi  circle,  any  onu  to  innc 
iieigliliorhood,  who  can  add  any 
ihinj;  to  iij9  life  or  respct ability.  In 
liiBt  place  there  urr  loo  miuiy  wtii- 

btcd  persnaa  to  p.  [mil  a  unmiw.  ai. 

■  sjlaah 


and  a^Sah  spirit  to  tnkj' po^ 
o/lh^m,  and  ua  few  to  ram 
a  faahianable  cat<;rie,  in  wbiijli  pndo, 
beartleBSOesa,  and  ne«1e>.-t  uf  incnl 
giowe  aiiiidst  the  i>plondai  whid 
BEidrclos  it.  They  perfectly  undtf- 
alood  Hovty's  virtuOB  and  liuJingsi 
tbiiy  churiKbed  lli>!  furnier  and  filial 
the  latter,  and  with  th.'ni  be  ciiiafcJ 
as  mucli  as  was  in  hla  nature,  dufU- 
siliAn  and  habits  m  enjoy. 
Aa  a  daaaical  Bcbolar,  Ilovcy'aif' 

!uiremeDis  wore  very  i«|iaujllla 
n  Latin  aiid  Qreek  bis  kiwwlrd^ 
w:ia  earroeu  Wilh  Diachiniulioiaiiid 
melaphyucB  he  had  rnlllcr  inoteK- 
quaiatancc,  than  aien  of  hii  idVu- 
tagts  ecnermlly  poaseas,  and  tia  al- 
ways tJiBUpTeiul  s  Kindness  tat  wotka 
which  tiequlred  the  exMviB*  uf  itw 
luind.  I  never  knew  hiin  leave  a 
ik  because  it  was  difficult  to  Ih 


able  rxtift;  with  Ihcm  be  wan 

BcquBinlrw,  mid  bf  quoted  wiihrcai£- 
^t^>s  hum  tlic  refined  produciiansi^ 
the  Augnalan  age,  and  oioreparbM- 
larly  fruin  those  of  ih^  •^je  inil«(fr 
aldy  pnweding  Augaalu&  Thu  bunW 
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and  patriotism  from 
d  the  elaborate  and 
»ning8  of  Burke,  were 
ory.  What  Fox,  Pitt, 
I  Adams  had  written 
id  often  been  read  and 
im.  But  the  more  he 
better  he  understood 
)ns,  the  less  he  seemed 
)eak  himself.  He  felt 
7  Struggle  for  eminence 
far  behind  such  men, 
le  would  not  make  the 
itting  that  even  these 
1  to  learn,  and  made 
to  improve.  The  sight 
withered  all  his  facul- 
1  his  brain.  An  audi- 
him  a  monster,  that 
jue  cleave  to  the  roof 
and  in  an  instant  put 
a  into  bondages  This 
not  particularly  arise 

0  his  audience,  for  he 
ess  regard  for  public 
most  men,  nor  aid  he 

of  his  own  abilities; 
may   have  been  the 

1  spell- bound  the  nio- 
T  of  hearers  were  col- 
ved  poetry,  and  disco- 
stc  and  discrimination 
18  on  the  works  of  an- 
lem  poets;  the  plain- 
ac  he  preferred  to  tiie 
flowing. 

lie  felt  the  influence  of 
id  produced  verses  of 
nent.  which  were  al- 
ind  delicate,  but  want- 
ad  passion.  But  this 
3  did  not  uursue  with 
,  for  his  jud£rment  was 
rior  to  his  inspiration, 
d,  altered  and  refinecl 
il  they  were  weak  and 
was  perfectly  dissatis- 
.  In  music  ne  was  an 
played  the  flute  with 

and  I  beheve  found 
ion  from  this  am  use- 
on  any  other ;  for  when 

and  moody,  his  flute 
tiarpsichord  were  fre- 
"to  charm  away  the 
they  seldom  failed  of 

one  upon  the  various 
I  of  the  Christian  reli- 
making  un  his  mind 
e  best.  Tliis  mode  of 
vrong,  because  it  want- 
30 


ed  refinement,  and  was  loved  by  the 
vulgar,  and  that  because  it  was  pre- 
ferred by  the  aristocratic  and  wealthy. 
This  had  too  much  laxity  in  it ;  that 
too  much  bigotry.  Of  some  creeds 
he  admired  parts,  and  disliked  other 
parts,  and  therefore  was  constantljr 
balancing  between  them.  But  it  u 
not  insinuated,  that  he  ever  wavered 
in  his  faith  in  the  Christian  religtoo. 
At  length  he  finally  settled  in  the  full 
belief  mat  the  Episcopalian  form  of 
worship  was  right,  anu  having  adopt- 
ed it,  he  continu&d  steadfast  in  it  to 
the  last. 

Although  many  of  his  \iew8  of  so- 
ciety were  wrong,  yet  his  observa- 
tions on  characters  were  generally 
shrewd,  learned  and  novel,  fivquently 
a  little  tinctured  with  the  corrosive 
and  sickly  impressions  incident  to 
chafed  spirits.  It  could  not  be  ex- 
pected, that  one  who  had  suffered  so 
much,  could  be  entirely  impartial  or 
magnanimous  in  his  opinions.  If  his 
remarks  were  sometimes  bitter,  he 
had  no  permanent  maUce  in  his  na- 
ture. His  sarcasms  were  only  the 
feverish  breath  of  the  moment,  and 
passed  away  hke  the  vapours  of  the 
morning. 

From  this  delineation  it  will  be 
readily  conjectured  that  he  could  not 
do  much  as  a  lawyer.  He  had  read 
with  diligence,  and  was  very  well 
acquaint^  with  first  principles,  but 
he  had  no  readiness  in  practice ;  for 
he  hesitated,  reflected  and  doubtedi 
until  his  client  lost  all  confidence  in 
his  knowledge  :  yet  he  was.  in  truth, 
a  safe  counsellor,  for  he  haa  nothing 
of  the  boldness  of  ignorance,  that 
rashly  commences  and  trusts  to  ac- 
cident for  ultimate  success.  Had  he 
acted  as  well  as  he  reasoned,  he 
would  have  had  much  to  do,  and 
would  seldom  have  failed  in  obtain- 
ing applause  for  his  talents  and  cor- 
rectoess  of  practice.  A  timid  ni an  is 
apt  to  communicate  his  timidity  to 
others,  and  the  bold  and  presump- 
tuous arc  not  fond  of  those  so  htue 
like  themselves ;  they  can  more  easily 
find  excuses  for  ignorant  rashness, 
that  leads  to  error  and  failure,  than 
for  that  timidity  and  hesitation,  that 
dares  risk  notning.  The  diffident 
and  delicate  in  the  profession  of  the 
law  have  much  to  sufler.  Iron  nerves 
and  an  undaunted  spirit,  are  as  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  successful  layrveSx 
as  knowledge  and  "mduavr^  •,  biu\  A. 
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Hovcv  was  Ihe  most  rBpturuu: 
mirer'ot  intrepidiiy  IQ  a  lawyer. 
would  frBguently  dwell  wilh  deligbl 
upon  the  bardihoiid  of  Thurlow  uid 
Enshine,  bul  could  doe  in  any  degrw 
imiiiu  ibar  csunge  and  confidence 
Berore  a  juscfce  of  ihe  peace  he 
hBrdly  make  a  apaecb  of  ren  mi. 
in  lenBth,  kowD»er  neeaaaary  il  migtii 
be  in  bu  buaintaa. 

His  fisQngs,  wMch  weis  always 
acatc,  frequenily  grew  morhid  m 
brooding  orer  iho  ovila  bo  hod  lo 
bear,  or  ihonglil  be  had  to  boar. 
A  man  of  lasts  and  leHnenKni, 
of  quick  ayuipalhiea,  and  pmlifli:  im- 
■gjnnlbn  ;  he  of  conra*  was  a  friend 
and  admirer  of  the  fair,  bin  lie  never 
had  nny  partinlit;  for  a  portica- 
lar  lady,  wilhoul  mnjarinauil  a  bofi 
□frivHia  10  d«lro]r  liis  bopes.  Ii 
was  not  in  hja  disinailian  lo  eajoy 
erren  a  dresm  of  kiTB  vrilbual  the 
nigbtmare  of  jealooay.    His  fancy 


iroiind   his  parari:^ 


loDg,  and  he  wu' 


tic  «u^ 
be  did  3 


hia  cnao  alamuRg,  ui 
■caiurfy  able  la  walk;  but  v 
cDTlainly  of  a  speedy  dioBcdin 
impres9cd  opon  hi*  mind,  ba>  i 
in  the  aligiitesi  degroe  dwiurl 
■eeoied  aaathet  b^g.  Alt  ll 
neSB  lofi  hia  heorl,  all  tha  i 
of  his  pride  woe  healed.  ^ 
vaBesof  ihediapasilionaDdM 

or  eiubillifml  his  reSectioDK 

bi»y  feelinc,  (<dl  of  phaandfl 
devoboa  BcHmed  front  UM 
?ye,  and  gpolu!  in  everr  Ml 
At  ihta  ntomeni  all  bis  eoifi 
forguilen,  all  hi*  injaiiM  fl 
and  all  his  friendalnpa  gjom 
new  life.  As  ibe  baiS  at 
pressed  harder  upon  hw  brm 
—  ■  'ly  beamed  brigblet  in  U 


Btcl  and  imdisturb«d  with 


'^^ido 


>,onl 


-  waking  (Tsii 
.L.nhadfildo' 


in  Ihe  uiidit  of  (he  lian 
qnst.  he  frequently  saw  a  death' 
head  on  the  table,  and  if  r 
ftoaled  down  Ibe  dance  w. 
common  sroue,  instantly  to  bis  ej 
9  spectre  followed,  exhibiltng  pver 
aml'lem  of  tincertaioly,  disBolulioi 
comiptioti,  and  all  the  horrora  of  Ih 

«7;    ■■      ' 

with   intensity  _ 

was  not  sgilatai  ai  inetf  appearance. 
for  ho  Knew  that  his  evil  genius  hart 
erealcid  Ihem,  and  Ihat  Ihey  were 
hrid  at  hia  will.  '    : 

He  did  not  fear  to  diei  nor  did  he  set 
mudt  value  on  life,  but  he  wiahed  to 
livelong,  and  would  rnqiMtntlycalcu- 
lale  hia  chance  for  old  a^  hue  in  this 
vrish  be  was  hsppily  digappoinled. 


appoin 
il^  Ihii 

.      -.  abater 

lould  grow  p  let  ho 

aelilHl  consu 


IH  BitiEiiIarly  aba 
he  aiiould  erow  pleth* 
nc  uy  uidul^ence,  while  be  WHS  waat. 


ing  owa 

Early   ^.....   „, 

liiends  were  convinced  ihi 


I*,  for  the  1 
■xn  the  laddi 
npHven  lo  eartn.  and  angcia  ■ 
ed  and  descended  to  wan  hisj 
and  bring  bim  cansalaiioo,  P 
pby  may  produce  inaenaiiN 
hardDioud,  but  religion  sloi 
take  away  the  sutib  fromde« 
the  viciorv  ftoni  Ihe  grave. 

He  died  in  Ihe  aummer  d 
and  lies  buried  ui  the  parM 


B  physician  of  Saleni,  eon  of 
dent  Hdyoke.,  of  Hnrvan]  c 
was  born  in  Martdrbead,  Ada 
17^  graduated  al  Horvaid  < 
in  lT4fi,  and  died  at  Sslcm, 
30,  1929,  agiyi  lOO  yiara  and 
Ho  WB3  bom  at  the  close  of  ll 
ctmury  from  ibe  seiilBmeM  ' 
leni.  He  waa  married  the  fin 
in  ITgB,  to  a  daughter  of  Bel 
Piekmnn,  KBcntire,  a  mercfa 
in  Salem,  hui  be  * 


iffapringbythist 
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lecond  wife  he  had  twelve 
but  two  daughters  only 
him.  He  practised  in  his 
1  for  seventy-nine  years, 
bly  attended  professionally 
rtn  of  more  persons  than 
that  ever  hved,  or  perhaps 
will.  He  was  temperate, 
ierfiil,  but  assiduous  in  his 
never  suffering  himself  to 
»ed  by  any  passing  event, 
arrived  at  the  age  of  a 
{rears,  the  medical  faculty 
1  ana  Salem  gave  him  a 
The  patriarch  entered  the 
ivious  to  the  dinner  hour  as 
ind  sprightly  as  one  who 
but  few  vears.  and  no  mis- 
He  took  all  the  guests 
by  the  hand  and  spoke  of 
rents  as  if  his  mind  was  as 
vigorous  as  at  forty.  After 
smoked  his  pipe  with  his 
id  amused  them  with  medi- 
lotes,  of  a^es  before  they 
.  The  whole  company  were 
;  after  tales  of  other  times 
ited  those  their  grand-sires 
hem,  to  be  in  keeping  with 
of  conversation  around 
.  At  the  age  of  ninety,  tlie 
)  seen  him  tripping  thruuf  h 
ts  of  Salem,  on  a  cold 
out  an  over-coat,  in  small 
id  stockings  and  shoes,  for 
I  wore  boots ;  the  first  pair 
rticle  he  had,  lasted  nim 
years,  being  worn  only  in 
1^8  beifore  me  paths  were 
A  memoir  of  his  life  has 
ten,  but  it  is  only  a  bald 
of  a  life  of  fewer  mcidents 
one  that  was  ever  so  great- 
cled.  Wo  have  given  a 
r  him  in  another  place, 
shall  introduce  in  this, 
other  memorable  name  I 
t  mention :  the  patriarch  of 
s  of  the  present  age.  Dr. 
has  just  gone  down'  to  the 
ring  numbered  among  men 
n  an  hundred  years.  He 
1  eventful  period,  for  during 
;he  various  branches  of  his 
I  had  advanced  more  than 
f  preceeding  centuries ;  and 
y  be  said,  that  he  not  only 
lat  had  previously  been 
It  had  kept  up  with  the  pro- 
LDOwledge  to  the  last  year 
t.  I  first  knew  him  when 
9ar  eighty,  healthy  and  in- 


tellectual, and  anxious  to  be  possess- 
ed of  all  that  was  going  on  in  the 
Uterary  and  scientific  world,  as  well 
as  of  all  matters  in  his  own  profes- 
sion. He  acquired  information  with 
great  ease;  for  besides  a  natural 
Quickness  of  perception,  he  had  a 
thorough  early  education;  for  being 
the  son  of  a  literary  man,  he  was 
made  a  scholar  from  the  cradle ;  was 
graduated  from  college  early  in  life, 
and  commenced  his  professional  ca- 
reer while  in  his  minority.  He  made 
it,  for  many  years,  a  practice  to  read 
some  portion  of  the  classics  daily ; 
but  his  mind  was  rather  mathemati- 
cal, inquisitive,  and  philosophical, 
than  creative  or  tasteful ;  not  that  he 
was  deficient  in  imagination  or  taste, 
but  these  properties  of  the  mind  were 
not  his  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics. 

His  moral  and  social  habits  were 
commendable  and  attractive;  for  a 
pure  philanthropy  was  seen  running 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  con- 
duct. His  disposition  was  bland  and 
fraternal ;  and  like  most  true  philoso- 
phers, he  loved  to  find  himself  sur- 
rounued  by  young,  vigorous,  fruitful 
minds ;  and  m  the  early  times  when 
custom  had  established  an  awful  dis- 
tance between  master  and  pupil,  he 
drew  his  so  near  him  bv  the  chords 
of  affection^  that  he  haa  no  difficulty 
in  ascertainmg  the  number  of  their 
talents,  and  the  weight  of  their  argu- 
ments. He  was  singular  perhaps  in 
making  Euclid  a  part  of  their  profes- 
sional studies ;  but  he  examined  diem 
as  often  in  this  work  as  in  Hippocra- 
tes; and  it  was  a  maxim  with  him, 
which  he  constantly  gave  to  his  pu- 
pils, nevtr  lost  sight  of  ancient  fhir 
losophy  in  modem  improvemmU  s 
yet  ne  rejoiced  in  all  the  lights  that 
were  bursting  in  upon  the  profession 
of  medicine  and  surgery ;  and  he  was 
not  far  behind  the  reformers  them- 
selves, in  adopting  whatever  was 
found  salutary  oy  a  well  tried  prac- 
tice; and  he  was  an  admirid)le  ludge 
of  what  was  good,  for  he  brougnt  an 
honest  and  serene  mind  to  bear  upon 
every  subject  of  discussion.  He  was 
not  satisfied  with  brilliant  theories 
unassisted  by  wen  tested  facts,  pro- 
perly authenticated  by  careful  and 
intelligent  men,  competent  in  every 
respect  to  decide  a  case  upon  profes- 
sional and  philosophical  principles. 

He  never  sought  honors  or  distinc- 


\ 
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tions.  and  tiuvgi  meddled  iriili  pi 
ticks  Buy  further  tlian  lo  iliow 
palriotiani.  and  bis  ivi<]lnsn«s9 
Dual  Ills  rotluns  end  A'tcdciai  it 
others  or  hU  choirs.  A  deep  mi 
of  duty  N>in«tinica  brought  tum  oi 

coulj  not  refuse— such  u  ihnl  of 
president  of  the  Ameficnn  Academy  ; 
and  nlw)  tliat  of  pretident  of  lite 
MaiMchuBertsMwlinil  eocii.t)r,when 
it  was  Sisl  oteaniitKl ;  but  the  great- 
est podion  of  liis  limo  was  devuled 
'-  hiB  profcBsionsl  duties.    His  pub- 


■for  i 


Ll ..—    - 

were  of  B  lery  hiijh  rhflracti 

careful  arrnnEpmunl  of  fncls. 

pure  induction  of  pnnciplfs. 

Siicli  a  protracted  life  aa  E 


with  a  healthy  body,  is  seldom  enjoy- 
ed by  man  in  the  present  soe.  In- 
deed, it  has  r«rel]>hiq)pen«tthiit  nny 
•eer,  or  Base,  at  any  peiiod  of  t'nn 
-nee  the dkys c- ■■- -^- 


diapennna  w 


ky  qfAjalaru"  until  reason,  ritlgian 

and  fhuotivJiu,  tiart  antnged  lArm- 

idea  on  Ikar  tnemia," 

Thd. 


13th  day  of  April.  [743,  al  Shad- 
Un  Albemarle  rouniy.nai  tarlrain 


,   for   1 


beyond  the  Ihrot  acor.;  jljJ  i..  ., 
— inai  boundary  in  the  renSLil  ofuls 

□Ow  and  tben,  to  conlt^inplale  (he 
course  of  such  a  favored  being,  —a  phi- 
lMOph«r,  philanthiopiBt,  and  tliris- 
tian,  who  had  reasoned  so  much,  and 
1^1  and  BFled  su  long;  one  whoM 
dincrples  of  every  age,  from  decrepi- 
tude to  youth,  were  around  him  ] 
&am  those  who  had  thrown  the  lan- 
cet and  the  bolus  audr,  to  young  aa- 
pranta  for  Esculapian  honors,  in 
whose  tremblioB  hands  these  em- 
blema  of  art  anfl  sdeiico  were  yei 
tmnaed.  To  exhibit  suchacharDOtffi 
fully  is  diaicult,  if  not  impossible  ; 
Ibcre  seems  to  benalhineinlhi;eoni- 
mon  pathway  of  our  cxperienee  fal 
illuatralion  ;  nothing  to  liken  him  lO'i 
WH  turn  □eccssBillr  to  the  muses  fui 
I  adapting  the  language  of  llie 
--    -        ■'"•  -iich  a  man 

incenut  and  to  rraite  the  homigt  qf 
the  Jloitcra  aa  they  gralefully  h£r^ 
to  Aim  tn  hU  dtclmt  ijoicirt  irt«A 
hit  tearmcr  ray.  had  awatcnrd  to 
Ji/c  and  beauty ;  or  lo  solr  to  higgler 
■inuliludsa  in  ihe  regions  of  insputt- 
tion  and  tiroplii'sy,  a  liale,  vinuous, 
intelleelua!  man  of  a  hun.irod  yt'ara 
old,   communing  with  heaven   and 


heiKed.    k(      

calnl  ai  William  and  Mary^i  eollcga 
and  graduattd  u'iih  distinction,  whni 
quite  yuung.  He  was  a  sivsl  luvar 
of  learning  and  parlicularTy  Of  Oalu- 
rat  philusDuhy.  Wi'.h  the  cclehmioj 
Georgo  Wythe,  ha  commuilced  lbs 
study  of  the  law,  and  became  s  {»• 
voritepupil-    Mr- JeflerBon  wasneTcl 


-iiirj  ;n-  i-nn--  lu  lur  war,  ehi  w«b 
I  '  i.l   .1    ri<.  ml>er  of  the   house  at 

I'l  '  .  Ill  I  ill  ihnthuJy  waaduly 

■  r  Ills  li-araing  and  apti- 

■ ,.;-:,■  ^:>.     lie  aionre  iwk 

1771,  he  iiiipluyeJ  his  jKn  in  diwHs- 
smg  the  whole  eoi]rj«  of  the  IlntiBh 
ministry.  The  work  was  admired, 
and  made  a  text-book  by  his  country- 
men. In  June,  IHS,  he  took  lus 
scat  in  the  Coniinenlal  Congips^ 
from  Virginia.  In  ihisliody  ha  bood 
became  conspicuous,  and  waa  con- 
liberty,  lu  1T7G,  he  was  cliosen 
chairman  of  the  commiliee  ihsl 
drafted  the  Declaration  of  ludcjien- 
denee.  This  inslmmenl  is  nearly  all 
his  own  and  was  sanctionFil  by  his 
coadjutors  with  few  alterations.  In 
17TS,  Mr.  Jelfetson  was  appoiolcd 
ambassador  to  France^  lo  form  ■ 
ttealv  with  that  ^vemment,  but  ill 
health  prevented  his  accepting  of  llus 
office.  He  micceeded  Pntrii^  Henry, 
in  1779,  as  Oovernor  of  Virginia,  and 
continued  in  that  station  two  yean. 
In  I7B1,  he  composed  hi*  nolea  oo 
Virginia.  In  ITfG,  he  was  svnl  to 
France,  to  join  the  minisiers  of  our 
country.  Mr.  Adams  and  Dr.  Frank- 
Un.  He  jtuned  ibem  in  August  ol 
that  year,  ia  IT^  he  auccreitrd 
Dr.  Franklin  aa  ambassador,  end 
continued  perlbmiing  ihc  duri<!s  oF 
ihaioffice,  two  year^  when  ho  retired 
and  relumeil  home.  In  1TS9,  bo  was 
made   Secretary    of   Statt^    undo 
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Washington,  in  which  situation  he 
was  .highly  diatinguishtMl  for  his 
talents,  lliis  station  he  resicned  in 
1793,  and  retired  to  private  me.  In 
1797,  he  was  elected  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  and  took  his 
seat  as  President  of  the  Senate,  on 
the  following  4th  of  March.  In  1801, 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  which  office  he  held  for 
eight  years.  After  completing  this 
term,  he  retirt*d  to  private  life,  in 
which  he  spent  his  days  in  phiioso- 

¥ihical  pursuits,  until  the  4th  of  July, 
826,  when  he  expired,  just  fifty  years 
after  penning  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. His  course  was  one  of 
nis  own.  Never  lived  there  a  politi- 
cian, who  did  more  than  Thomas 
Jcflerson  to  bring  his  fellow-citizens 
to  his  own  opinions.  Time  will  set- 
tle the  amount  of  his  merits.  They 
were  considerable ;  but  of  the  course 
of  his  policy,  his  countrymen  have 
bad,  and  for  a  long  time  will  have 
difTercnt  opinions. 

Jous  Jones,  was  a  native  of  the 
state  of  New- York.  He  was  born 
in  tnctown  of  Jamaica,  Long-Islnnd, 
in  the  year  1729;  and  received  bis 
education  partly  from  his  excellent 
parents,  but  chiefly  at  a  private 
school  in  the  city  of  New- York. 
He  was  early  led.  both  b)[  the  advice 
of  his  father  and  nis  own  inclination, 
to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  tne  late  Dr. 
Thomas  Cadwaloder,  of  Philadelphia, 
with  whom  he  continued  during  the 
period  of  his  studies  in  this  country. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  he 
began  to  study  m(»icine  under  the 
above-mentioned  physician,  and  he 
always  acknowleaged,  with  pleasure 
and  gratitude,  the  important  in- 
structions, both  in  physic  and  morals, 
which  he  derived  ciunnjr  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  studies  with  that  amiable 
man.  This  country  then  afforded 
scarcely  any  opportunity  by  means 
of  public  institutions,  for  increasing 
the  knowledge  of  tlie  student;  as 
none  of  those  numerous  establish- 
ments for  the  relief  of  the  indigent 
sick  then  existed,  which  now  do 
honour  to  a  youngj  but  enlightened 
country.  Tne  pnvate  practice  of 
physicians,  ^  was  almost  the  only 
source  from  whence  the  student 
ODuld  derive  any  practical  informa- 
tion; and  to  this  Dr.  Jones  paid  the 
greatest  attention. 


After  completing  his  studies  in  this 
country,  young  Jones  visited  Europe, 
in  order  to  improve  himself  still  fur- 
ther in  his  profession.  He  first  went 
to  London,  and  there  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  celebrated  Hunter, 
M'Kenzie,  and  others,  who  then 
shone  eminent  in  the  several  branches 
which  tlicy  taught;  and  the  practice 
of  the  different  hospitals,  particularly 
that  of  St.  Bartholomew,  of  whicb 
Mr.  Pott  was  senior  sur^n,  and  in 
the  height  of  reputation.  From 
London  he  went  to  France,  where 
he  arrived  in  May,  1751 ;  and  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  doctor  in  medi- 
cine, from  the  university  of  Rheims : 
he  then  proceeded  to  Paris,  where 
he  remained  until  the  month  of 
April  in  the  following  year;  and  at- 
tended the  anatomical  lectures  of 
Mr.  Petit,  and  the  practice  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  of  whicn  well  known 
institution,  Messrs.  Le  Cat,  and  Le 
Dran,  were  then  surgeons.  Ho  af- 
terwards spent  some  time  at  the 
university  of  Leydcn^  and  finally 
visited  £dinburgh,  which  completed 
his  medical  tour. 

Under  masters  like  these,  and  en- 
joying such  opportunities,  ho  could 
not  fail,  with  tne  assiduity  ^lich  he 
employed,  of  acquiring  all  the  know- 
ledge at  that  time  to  be 'obtained  : 
in  consequence  of  the  zeal  which  he 
showed  in  the  acquisition  of  every 
species  of  useful  knowledge,  he  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  above 
celebrated  surgeons,  which  was  of 
essential  benefit  to  him,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  studios :  to  Mr.  Pott, 
in  particular,  he  considered  himself 
unuer  peculiar  obligations,  for  the 
marks  of  friendship  he  experienced 
from  him,  and  which  could  not  fail 
to  inspire  liim  with  a  love  of  his  prO' 
fession. 

During  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies  in  Europe,  Dr.  Jones  was 
industrious  in  collecting  all  the  use- 
ful information  in  his  power,  espe- 
cially upon  those  branches  of  science 
more  immediately  connected  with 
his  profession.  To  anatomy,  as  the 
hand-maid  of  surgery,  and  the  basis 
of  medical  science,  he  paid  the 
greatest  attention,  but  he  did  not 
suffer  this  to  engross  the  whole  of 
his  time :  convinced  of  the  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  v^ieBsnoi^  Vk» 
considered  the  B€vaxa.tiDTi  ol  uiexa^ 
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nol  only  na  con  wary  lo  nature, 
btit  as  Itighly  demmenlal  lo  the 
OKigieM  of  (he  sdonca  ;  and  there- 
faru  believed,  thai  a  knowledge  of 
one  part  w»g  iodiapensahly  r«iui- 
Bte  to  a  rigbl  UDdetstandiDg  of  the 

Upon  ihe  ntum  of  Dr.  Joiies  to 
ihiscoantry.  heMltlad  in  New- York ; 
i^ere  his  uiiUtica  toon  piocuied  him 
exltMuiie  practice.  To  Ihe  profea- 
sion  of  Bureery,  in  particultu,  he  de- 
voted much  allention :  be  was  ihp 
Rrel  who  performed  the  operation  of 
lithotomy  in  that  city,  and  eaccceA- 
eA  BO  well  in  reveraJ  caaes  that 
□Itfral  slionly  after  his  return,  that 
his  fame,  «a  nn  opM^lor,  became 
generally  known,  Ihruughoul  the 
middle  and  eaalfm  staicB  ofAmerT- 
CE.  This  aperalion  hod  likewise 
been  freifuently  atlempied  in  Ih# 
other  atntea,  but  the  want  of  aucc«8S 
■IWnding  il  waa  generally  to  great, 
aa  10  prevent  it  from  being  perfarmod 
in   fulnre;   (he    forlunf     


re  succeeded,  flilly  pi 
I  no  lancer  iho  dangeroDS  ope- 
y  had  been  made  ""  "~ 


and   ™ 


1   Ihci 


.- -  Jisernble  life, 

than  lo  BufTer  the  risk  of  fitlUng  s 
»acrifico  to  the  mcana  infllituted  for 
their  K-lief. 

About  the  year  17SS,  during  the 
enBlence  of  b  war  between  l-Tanre 
and  tbe  then  colonies,  aa  a  part  of 
the   Briliah  doniintona,   »  canaider- 

-Kl«      .!..*»     *..^..     ^^^^^^ 1     V.V     ,u^ 


atidli 


he  frontiers  of  theB 
I,  Bmong  othcra.  enter 


>  the 


troops  raised  npon  the  occasion,  in 
which  cnpacily  he  acrved  with  dis- 
tinguiahed  reputation,  nnlil  the  cIobb 
of  tbe  campaign.  Il  appears,  that 
even  (he  enemies  of  liia  country 
were  acquainted  with  bia  abilities  ; 
for  in  a  severe  repulse  which  they 
BuSetad,  from  (lie  American  nnd 
British  troops  under  Sir  William 
Johnson,  Otnernl  D'Eacanx,  com- 
mander of  the  French,  was  daiiger- 
OUily  wounded,  and  heing  talien 
prisoner,  immediately  placed  himself 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Jones  ;  who 


creased  rcpulBIioii.  Suine  . 
after,  upon  ihe  esinbliahtneQl  a  iha 
Philosophical  Society  of  Phitsdd- 
phia,  ho  was  eiecud  one  of  lu  *— 
members ;  hs  likewiie  had  the  Ik 
our  »  serve  it  in  capaciijr  of  out- 
"-  ■' B  year  ITS6,  bT"   "- 

cnl  school  in  the  college  of  Ntw 
York,  Dr.  Jonea  was  appoinud  pto- 
feaeor     of    aurgeryi    —tij. 


licc;  lately  adopted  in  KunqM)  tf 
which  mOBi  of  the  praetiliooen  r 
the  coimirywcrs  entirely  kequtlD 
ed.  He  likewise  endMvaunid  i 
instill  into  the  muids  of  hn  pujiih 
the  same  just  jirinciple*  tJialguM 
his  conduct,  when  proKCUling  hll 
own  studies,  and  (melBticholj  esf*> 
rience  proving  the  necesitty  of  lh> 
cnnlion)  poinied  oul  the  fteceamtT  of 
reaulniing  ihcit  rotiiiuct,  as  inifiii- 

mcril  as  prufesetotial  men.  Yiowia; 
the  ecirnce  in  an  enlarged  atul  hoo- 
onrablD  light,  ns  comprehendiDg  tbs 
most  eitcnaiie  view  of  our  naTurb 
and  as  tending  to  ihe  alleiiBtion  anl 
Bbriitgmeni  of  human  misery, 
taught  hia  pupils  (o  AeK{aae  (he  » 
vile  conduct  of  those  who  conad. 
the  profoBsion  as  worthy  of  cnlihi- 


i(  yields  i  and  loMy 


neraltt 


>uld,  > 


own  person,  fiimiahed  a 
of  its  BuccesB,  which  deserve*  i( 
recorde<l,  as  a  proof  of  the  Iriumph 
of  nbilities  over  ignorancv  and  pride' 
For  a  considerable  pan  of  the  pre- 
vious life  of  Dr.  Jones,  he  bad  bicn 
afBicttd  by  the  aaibma,  and  for  « 
long  time  hHci  struggled  to  overcuBi* 
that  pninful  diaease  ;  but  the  tl■^ 
lions  of  both  his  own  skill,  sod  cl 
the  rest  of  his  meiCral  ^nf^hnll^  ~ 
moat  parts  of  the  conniupni,  1. 
hitherto  proved  ineffixtual  lOweTd" 
evrn  his  relief.  He  dsterniinxl 
iberpfnre,  lorakca  voyaueto  Eump^ 
and  accordingly  Bailed  lor  LondaS' 
^Httni,\n  ithijik  Binahe,  andin  •■" 
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AiOBphere  impregnated  with  every 
■peciea  of  animu  putrefaction  and 
^uvia,  where  so  many  asthmatics 
have  foond  such  remarkable  benefit, 
he  also  experienced  a  considerable 
alleviation  of  hia  complaint;  and  it 
is  net  improbable,  that  the  peniia- 
nent  alteration  in  his  health  which 
he  afterwards  ei^joycd,  may  in  some 
measure  be  attributed  to  the  effects 
of  his  residence  in  London.  He  also 
employed  himself  during  his  con- 
tinuance in  the  metropolis,  in  col- 
lecting subscriptions  for  a  hosuital  in 
New-York,  which  he  had  been 
inatruniental  in  establishing,  and 
which,  for  convenience  of  structure 
and  accommodation  of  the  patients, 
was  inferior  to  none  in  this  country  : 
all  his  trouble,  however,  was  of  lit- 
tle avail,  for  shortly  after  its  erection, 
it  was  entirely  consumed  by  fire. 

In  London  ho  aguin  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  his  friend  Mr.  Pott, 
at  the  head  of  iiis  profession,  and  of 
renewing  that  attachment  which  had 
been  previously  commenced  between 
them.  He  had  now  bt*cn  for  some 
years  left  to  the  guidance  of  iiis  own 
judgment,  but  uidike  many  who  sup- 
pose all  knowU'dgc  to  become  sta- 
tionary at  the  time  of  their  leaving 
college,  he  was  still  willing  to  be 
taught  by  those  who  had  formerly 
been  his  instructers,  and  who,  from 
the  greater  opportunities  they  enjoy- 
ed, would  be  enabled  to  aflord  him 
much  information.  Eager  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  whenever, 
ana  wherever  it  was  to  be  obtained, 
he  again  attended  the  lectures  of  his 
old  master.  Dr.  Hunter,  and  those  of 
his  friend,  Mr.  Pott,  who  lost  no  oi>- 
portunity  of  showing  the  consisten- 
cy between  his  profession  and  proofs 
of  respect ;  dunng  his  short  stay  in 
London,  he  paid  Dr.  Jones  the  most 
particular  attention,  and  presented 
aim  with  a  complete  copy  of  his  lec- 
tures, just  before  his  departure  from 
that  city.  His  kindness  however  did 
not  end  here,  for  in  the  freuuent  ap- 
plications which  he  received  for  ad- 
vice from  all  parts  of  this  country,  in 
difficult  and  important  cAses,  he  ne- 
ver failed  to  recommend  his  old  pujiil, 
as  capable  of  afFording  any  relief  to 
be  derived  from  surgical  assistance. 
In  consequence  of  tliis,  his  attend- 
ance was  frequently  di^sirixi  in  the 
difierent  states ;  and  while  he  show- 
ed by  his  skill  and  success,  that  the 


opinion  which  had  been  formed  of 
hun  was  jusL  his  fame  became  there- 
by diffused  tnroughout  the  continent 
of  America. 

The  following  year  he  returned  to 
his  native  country,  whose  political 
situation  at  that  time  callecl  loudly 
for  the  exertions  of  all  her  citizens. 
He  again  resumed  his  lectures,  ami 
delivered  several  courses,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  the  next  year  (1775,)  pub- 
lished his  "  Plain  Remarks  ujton 
Wounds  anJ  Practurta"  which  he 
inscribe*!  to  his  old  preceptor.  Dr. 
Cadwaladcr.  Few  presents  could 
have  been  more  occeptable  to  his 
country,  or  more  opportunely  made ; 
for,  in  the  then  situation  of  American 
affairs,  many  persons  were  chosen  to 
act  as  surgeons,  who  from  iheir  la- 
mentable Ignorance  of  the  principles 
of  their  profession  were  hut  ill  fjuali- 
fied  for  the  office ;  an<l  the  perform- 
ance of  Dr.  Jones,  notwithstanding 
the  publiention  of  more  systematic 
works,  will  still  instnict,  and  of!brd 
valuable  information  lo  the  student 
and  practitioner  of  medicine. 

The  business  of  teaching,  as  well 
as  of  private  practice,  was  soon  after 
interrupted  by  the  political  commo- 
tions of  his  country.  The  British 
army  having  taken  possession  of 
New-York,  and  the  adjaeenl  country 
becoming  the  scat  of  war.  Dr.  Jones, 
with  all  the  friends  of  tlie  American 
cause,  had  previously  left  the  citv ; 
and  retired  to  some  distance  into  the 
country.  Fully  convinced  of  the  dan- 
g;er  with  which  thu  hb(  rtie.s  of  Ame- 
rica were  threatened,  he  did  not  con 
sider  it  proper  to  remain  a  silent 
spectator  of  a  contest  curried  on 
against  a  country  that  gave  him  birth, 
and  to  which  he  wns  attached  by  all 
the  ties  of  veneration  and  love;  ho 
therefore  accepted  a  sent  in  the  se- 
nate of  New- York,  for  the  southern 
district,  to  whieh  he  was  appointed 
by  the  convention  chosen  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  stote  government, 
in  conjiin('tion  with  other  ftUow  citi- 
zens. Whrn  he  could  no  longer  be 
useful  in  his  leirislative  capacity,  he 
exerted  his  professional  abilities,  by 
entering  the  medical  department  of 
the  army,  wliere  he  rendered  import- 
ant Servicer  to  his  suffering  fellow 
soldiers.  Hut  his  highly  satisfactory 
employment  was  of  a  short  duration; 
for  the  natural  delicacy  of  his  con&d- 
tution,  ill  compoTling  ^\>i  \k*&\i^T^- 


I 


& 


^wtmOtttrnMrnt  w|liiiih» 

hd  kM  l«V  «AmJ,  Au  k  fc 

ll  ".^'      I  ■ '  Itenn^ 

toSRiCi^.  U  ft.  haw  Wit 

biiiiw.«  if  ITSk  bt  iinii   I  w 
nBiil  ^lii    n*  rwiii  of  Am 


•UrfarbM^io-  ^^ „„ 

■■■n  «  hk  feU(nir-aBai>ai  at  fCnv- 

Tovk,  emU  wK  bd  of  anni«m 

thm  of  Ma  MW  [Jk*  tif  R^diMp. 

0)1  111*  nmpialioa  of  Or.  Jolm 

BBtdoun.  ■•  ooa  of  ilu  phyiicMnB  of 
dw   KnuHltam-    ■- — '—    -    ■'-- 
rmr  ITHa  Cr.  Joi 
Ir  rlnnni  by  ihc 
VBMftDV.  and  wn 


I   lioi^ipilil,  m  ibc 


_ _  iih.    ■nw 

Min*  JT'oir,  he  wai  elecUil  first  pre- 
wPmt  rrf  to*  hamaoe  •ooelj. 

In  tlir  rtw  ITBT,  Ihe  plijaiciaiw  of 
Philadc]pnia,iiifliWnml  by  iliEman; 
■dtHHi^i*  whicb  bivc  anKn  iii 
rvory  Boanlry,  Srotn  well-iMnJuRied 
LliTJtry  inMlulionn,  un    '  " 


oftho"! 


Ugahi 


iihilianc  in  geni^iil,  bui  expeciBll]'  in 
iIbi  anlnlty  ;  ami  elected  Dr.  Jones 
-^ip-praulonl  i  Ibe  r.halr  or  )li«  i-iil- 

[■  having  b»n  conlcnTd  upon  Dr. 
_  .-idiiiui.  To  Ihc  Hnt  pun  af  volume 
fll«t  ot  the  Soriely'l  TrntiMclioni 
>!•<  ounimunicaiad  one  of  the  most 
inunMiInx  papr".  upon  Anihrax. 
To  the  •everal  offlpeBsbovo  menlion- 
•il,  Dt.  Jone*  vu  honourad  by  en 
inrHittl  ru-eluctuin  nnbl  Lhe  lime  of 
ht>  (I(inlh> 

Dt.  Jon«i  ira>  not  antjr  the  inti- 
tnftla  niond,  but  alaophyiiriin  lo  Dr. 
liyniiklln,  and  allendod  lilni  in  ihc 
■  h*I  tllnna,  which  depiireil  the  world 
and  hi*  oountry  of  Uiat  pliiloMphiT. 
A*  il  msy  nol  be  unaniisTacTary  lo 
know  •Omntbing  of  The  mnnaer  in 


ittwm  iW  tiUMwly  ■mAI  Man- 
Mnawi  adL   ■  Aa  AMn*  ^ 


WM*  th>  ibniiiaiinliiag  ehanewW- 
tica  of  bia  lii^  bar  ibe  ftillm  an! 


firif,  and  mimaiiuiu;  auenlol^ 
which  were  the  doligfii  of  all  wiM 
hcBi^  IhenL 

"About  Biteeo  days  heidn  bts 
dcatb,  he  wa>  Miaed  with  a  (eteciat 
dtapoaDoa,  wiihcut  an*  iMriniJar 
lynuionis  aitendin^t  il  nil  ibe  ihitd  at 
fourth  dflj,  whr-fi  he  coDiplaioviJ  ai% 
—-~  '—  hit  left  breaal,  whi<A 


the  •ctertt^  of  his  paia*  • 
a  groan  of  roinplainl,  be  wauM  nb- 
KTVf,  that  be  waa  atiai<l  ifaat  be  M 
not  h»r  ^m  as  he  ought  1  ■eknnW- 
ledgin^Iiia  grateful  TCiuc  of  ibeDianir 
blBssings  he  had  recei»ed  Intm  lb» 
Supreme  liana,  who  had  raiaad  bin 
from  am  all  iuhI  low  b^iniunjra,  lo  BoA 
high  rank  and  nrneia«ralH>n  aai>n( 
men  :  and  tnade  no  doubt  bat  iM 
hU  preaont  afBictions  were  kinlUf 
inteoded  to  wean  him  from  ■  worio 
in  which  hf  waa  no  lonzer  th  to  Kl 
the  pnrt  OBaigned  him.  In  IhisfratiM 
of  Kidy  Hud  mind,  he  continued  anil 
Rye  dn^g  befure  his  death,  when  ikl  „ 
pain  and  difficulty  of  breathing  Mt- 
tircly  left  him,  and  hia  rnmily  itr* 
fialliiring  themBelvca  with  the  lio|»a 
of  Ilia  recovery  j  hut  an  iiuposthiinU 
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rmed  in  his  lungs,  sud- 
emd  discharged  a  quanti- 

which  he  continued  to 
ile  he  had  power,  but  as 
le  organs  of  respiration 
lally  oppressed ;  a  calm 
,te  succeeded ;  and  on 
ant,  (April.  1790)  about 
I  at  night,  ne  quietly  ex- 

a  long  and  useful  life  of 
ears  and  ihree  months, 
lot  be  amiss  to  add  to 
count,  that  Dr.  Frank- 
car  1735,  had  a  severe 
ch  terminated  in  an  ab- 
ungs ;  and  ho  was  then 
cated  by  the  quantity 
:ss  of  the  discharge.  A 
k,  of  a  similar  nature, 
mo  years  after,  from 
on  recovered ;  and  did 
to  suffer  any  inconve- 

rcspiration  from  these 

e,  when  Dr.  Jones  was 
benefits  of  a  long  and 
t  of  liis  profession,  and 
possession  of  the  nigh- 
e  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
stop  to  his  earthly  ca- 
month  of  June,  I7D1, 
n  horseback,  some  miles 
to  visit  his  friend,  Mr. 
QDSon,  secretary  to  Con- 
ine late  war.  The  day 
md  he  was  so  fatigued 
lion,  that  he  did  not  cn- 
T  himself  for  several 
le  evening  of  the  17th, 
t  to  the  President  of  the 
i! ;  and  previously  to  his 
from  being  a  very  sul- 
air  became  remarkably 
as  dressed  in  a  light 
table  to  the  weather, 
out ;  but  it  was  not  suf- 
m  for  the  remarkable 
Iteration  in  the  tempera- 
r  that  succeeded.  Hav- 
tients  wlio  required  his 
he  visited  them  before 
>me  ;  where  he  had  no 
id,  than  he  felt  himself 
osed.  The  next  morn- 
Le,  with  considerable  fe- 
d  by  a  diarrhcea,  and 
ation  of  strength.  He 
r  four  days  in  this  situa- 
it  httle  alteration,  pass- 
sleepless  nights.  Upon 
he  became  considerably 
able  to  sit  up,  and  the 


most  flattering  prospects  were  enter- 
tained of  a  quick  recovery :  exhaust- 
ed, however,  by  the  violence  of  the 
disease,  the  want  of  sleep,  and  the 
conversation  of  his  numerous  fhenda^ 
who  had  that  day  visited  him,  he  re- 
tired early  to  bed  in  the  evening, 
with  a  view,  by  the  help  of  an  ano- 
dyne, to  procure  some  r^t.  This, 
however,  was  denied  him,  and  he  con- 
tinued in  a  very  restless  and  uoeasv 
state  the  whole  night ;  during  whicn 
time  he  had  a  very  violent  Rtura 
of  his  asthma.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  23d,  he  felt  some  inclina- 
tion to  sleep,  and  desired  to  be  left 
alone.  His  orders  were,  perhaps, 
too  punctually  obeyed.  At  eight 
o'clock,  his  servant  entered  his  room, 
and  observed  him  in  a  calm  slumber ; 
ho  again  visited  him  two  hours  after, 
when  he  found  him  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, with  his  hand  under  his  head, 
to  all  appearance,  in  a  profound 
sleep,  but,  on  appro&ching  the  bod, 
he  perceived  that  he  breathed  no 
more.  The  quiet  and  easy  manner 
of  his  death,  and  the  apparent 
strength  of  body  the  preceding  day, 
induct  some  of  his  brethren  to  hope 
that  a  suspension  of  animation  only 
had  taken  place.  The  usual  means 
of  recovery  were  accordingly  tried  for 
some  time,  but  all  in  vain :  the  scene 
was  finally  closed.  He  died  in  the 
sixty -third  year  of  his  age. 

The  person  of  Dr.  Jones  was  about 
the  miadle  size ;  his  habit  was  thin, 
owing  to  his  constant  affliction  with 
the  asthma ;  his  eye  was  quick  and 
penetrating ;  his  countenance  cheer- 
ful, but  s^ate;  and  his  whole  de- 
portment easy  and  poUte. 

As  a  surgeon.  Dr.  Jones  stood  at 
the  head  of  his  profession  in  this 
country ;  and  he  may  be  deservedly 
considered,  as  the  chief  instnunent 
in  effecting  the  remarkable  revolution 
in  that  branch  of  the  healing  art, 
which  is  now  so  apparent,  bv  laying 
aside  the  former  complicatea  modes 
of  practice,  and  substituting  those 
whi(;h  are  plain  and  simple.  The 
operation  to  which  he  principally 
confined  himself^  for  many  of  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  was  that  of 
hthotomy ;  and  his  success  in  this 
difficult  and  important  object  of  a 
surgeon's  duty,  was  great  indeed. 

Connected  with  this  part  of  his 
professional  character,  was  his  ment 
as  an  accoucher  \  aiid\n\Vi\m^)SS^sx^ 


\ 
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nod  imponsm  branch,  hfi  w«a  cic 
Uaa  succeasrul.  During  ilie  proae- 
cnlion  of  liis  aludiea  in  Europe,  he 
paid  panicular  nllenuDn  to  tbis  lub- 
jecl;  and  «yiulel  himself  of  erery 
oppartuuity  lo  become  quahfisd  ' 
prsciise  il,  both  by  a  Bmct  stiei 
anco  apon  iho  lariuira  hoepilala 
IbuDded  for  tbis  particular  purpoac, 
and  uptxi  (he  private  practice  of  the 
diflennt  pvoAisarg.  In  ihd  locturei* 
whi^  is  hinifelf  deltvciDd  in  the 
•wOlMCfw-Vark,  he  dwell  much 
uptnTfl^MlMect ;  and  he  mavjually 
be  D0naii^4ti\  ga  Oia  first  who  gare 
(be  medical  rtudcnts  of  this  etulo,  a 
proptT  and  rniional  notion  of  the  art. 
Convinced  that  oatuie^  or  more  pro- 
perly speHking,  the  excrtiaiu  of  the 
•yitera,  vfcre,  in  the  grMleit  num- 
ber of  inBtancfti,    enlfii'ieni  for    its 


frequent  use  of  which,  thn  lives  of 
(he  subjects  were  Ibrmcrly  so  often 
endangered. 

The  merit  of  Dr.  lones,  as  H  phy- 
ndau.  was  likewise  rujisiilcrnblc. 
Though  educaii^d  in  the  school  of 
BoerhaavB,   he  never  professed    an 

lorn:  be  was  ji'idwl  by jusl  eencrni 

ErincipleB,  nndbe  VBri(?<l  his  practice 
ke  every  judicious  physician,  with 
the  varytng  circumstances  of  the 
case.  Tlie  bucccsr  of  his  frealment, 
WBB  the  beat  proof  of  the  truth  of  his 
principles,  andof  tliejudgmenl  irhich 
directed  their  appiicaijon.  He  la- 
mented the  imperfection  of  the  sci- 
ence, and  never  refused  [he  adoption 
of  any  rational  means  of  increasing 
its  certainty,  or  the  use  of  any  reme- 
dy, becauBe  it  was  new,  which  bad 
been  sanctioned  by  eipcrience,  and 
had  reason  and  probability  to  recom- 
mend il ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  cau- 
tion with  which  ho  gave  way  lo 
many  much  famed  antHlolea,  whose 
short  lived  repulaliun  proved  their 
merit,  marked  him  tbc  safe  anil  pru- 
dent practitioner.^ T^  American 
Mtd.  and  Phi.  Residcr. 

WiLUAH  Sahuel  Johnson,  L.L.D. 
Tate  Prtaident  of  Columbia  College, 
died  at  his  residence  in  Slralford, 
<Con.)  November  14, 1819.  in  the  9Jd 
year  ai  his  age. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  the  eldest  son  of 
(he  Rev,  Dr.  JnhiiBon.  the  firat  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  ihis  city,  n 
man  lo  whom  the  re''gion  and  loam- 


ingof  this  country  sra  ladtjiled  list 
'  many  im[iortant  services.  He  iru 
;  horn  al  Stratford,  (Cod.)  in  1727,  aad  i 
waaeducated  at  Yale  College,  *Ihm 
he  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  it 
1744.  He  alterwanlB  pursued  hii 
studies  for  sametinie  at  Uamtd 
University,  where  he  was  admitb  ' 
to  the  degree  of  A.  H.  in  1T4T,  ai 
his  name  for  several  yeain  appear- 
ed in  the  calalogae  of  that  initit 
tion,  aa  the  oUleflt  living  gradual 
He  then  applied  lumaelf  to  the  sto!., 
of  the  law,  and  his  liraL  appearaoee 
at  the  bar  forms  an  epoch  in  thelegtl 
history  of  bianativealale.  Tiielrwal 
syBiem  of  Conneclicul,  was  at  •'■— 
lime,  exceedingly  cnid^  Knd  the 
gular  equity  by  which  (he  courts 
gullied    was  rather  peipleicd   tliUi 

enlightonwi,  byoccasjonal  rtcun 

to  a  few  of  (be  older  eooimon  ^... 
Hntborilies^  which   were    rai^wcW 


Peace,  and  one  or  two  of  tbo  ohkr 
bookBofPreeedent9,formedtfie«rtiol< 
lihrsryof  ihebar  and  thr  bench.  Ge- 
neral literature  and  taste  were,  if  po«- 
aihle,  at  a  still  lower  ebb  among  Itw 
profesBioD.  Hr.  Johnson,  gilked  with 
every  extenial  grace  of  the  orator,  ■ 
voice  of  the  finest  and  richest  lonat 
a  copious  and  Howina  elocution,  and 
a  mmd  atored  with  elegant  literature 
appeared  at  the  bar  with  a  bscina- 
tion  of  language  and  manner,  wliii^ 


conceived  il  possible 
the  technical  address  o 


n  bad  nev. 


atill  II 


.1  the  91 


n  adroeiie. 


important  service  lo  hu 
countrymen,  by  introducing  to  liiar 
knowledge  the  liberal  deasiona  of 
Lord  Mansfield,  the  dociiinea  of  itn 
civilians,  anil  afterwards  (as  man 
t^neral  queetions  arose)  the  authon 
ties  and  rcaEonings  of  Grotiu^  PuT 
fcndor^  and  the  other  great  tenchEn 
of  natural  and  public  law. 

He  soon  roan  to  the  highest  pmfet- 
aional  reputation,  and  after  pasnni 
with  honour  througli  ■Imoet  all  ik 
respectable  elective  officea  of  tb« 
colony,  was  sent  in  1766  by  Ilie 


if  arguing  before  the  royal  cound. 

great  land  cause  of  the  highest  iffl- 

rlanceto  the  colony.   Hetcinaiaid 

ilngland  until  1T7I. 

Duimg  hia  residonca  in  XtmAMt 
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he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  many  of  those  great  men,  who 
in  various  walks  of  science  and  let- 
ters, of  the  chuich  and  the  law,  con- 
tributed to  make  that  period  of  Eng- 
lish historv  so  splendid.  Seeker, 
BeiiLcley,  the  amiable  and  elegant 
Lowth,  Home,  Portcus,  Newton, 
Jones,  Sir  John  Pringlc,  Wedder- 
burn,  Dunning,  Burke,  an^  Lord 
Mansfield,  were  among  his  wannest 
iiiends.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  too, 
who  had  not  yet  learnt  to  hate  the 
Americans,  took  a  particular  liking 
to  his  transatlantic  namesake,  claim- 
ed relationship  with  him,  (though 
the  connexion  was  never  very  clearly 
made  out,)  and  after  his  return  tu 
this  country,  kept  up  a  correspon- 
dence with  him  for  some  years. 
During  this  period,  the  University  of 
Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  and  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  John 
Pringle,  who  was  at  that  time  its 
president. 

After  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try, he  again  applied  himself  to  his 
profession,  and  some  time  afu-r  was 
apjwinted  one  of  the  judges  of  the  su- 
peHor  court  of  Connecticut.  During 
the  early  opposition  to  the  stamp  tax, 
and  otDer  measures  of  the  Britisli 
Parhament  for  taxing  the  colonies, 
he  took  a  decided  and  prominent 
stand  as  "a  son  of  liberty,  and  was 
one  of  the  delegates  from  Connecti- 
cut to  the  Congress  of  1761),  which 
met  at  New- York.  In  this  budy 
(the  whole  of  which  he  lived  to  sur- 
vive by  many  years,)  he  was  a  con- 
qncuoiis  member,  was  chairman  of 
one  of  its  most  important  committees, 
and  drew  the  memorial  to  the  king 
in  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the 
colonies,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Congress.  After  the  independence 
of  the  states,  he  represented  the 
state  of  Connecticut  for  several 
years  in  the  Congress  of  the  old  con- 
federation. He  also  represented  the 
state  for  some  years  under  the  old 
confederation.  Upon  the  calling  of 
the  convention  at  Philadelphia,  for 
the  purpose  of  framing  a  new  con- 
stitation  for  the  United  States,  Dr.  J. 
was  sent  as  delegate  from  his  native 
state,  in  company  with  Ellsworth 
and  Sherman.  Here  he  was  emi- 
nently useful.  Great  as  the  talents 
of  that  illustrious  assembly  were,  yet 


its  deUberations  were  often  impeded 
by  jarring  interests  and  local  feelings. 
Dr.  Johnson's  views  were  all  Uberal 
and  national,  and  "  seeking  peace  in 
the  spirit  of  peac*,"  he  was  frequently 
the  happy  instrument  of  conciliation 
between  the  jealousies  and  fears  of 
the  smaller  states,  and  the  claims  of 
the  great  ones.  The  most  peculiar 
and  onginal  feature  of  our  govern- 
ment, is  understood  to  have  been 
siiggestttl  by  him.  He  first  proposed 
the  organization  of  the  senate  as  a 
distinct  body,  in  which  the  state 
sovereignties  should  be  equally  repre- 
sented and  guarded,  while  the  wemht 
of  [Mjpulation  might  be  felt  in  the 
house  of  representatives. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee of  revisal  of  the  constimtion, 
which  put  in  order  the  several  amend- 
ments, modified  and  altered  the  lan- 
guage, and  put  that  instniment  into 
Uie  form  it  now  l>ears.  previous  to  its 
final  adoption.  On  the  first  organi- 
zation of  the  new  constitution.  Dr.  J. 
was  elected  a  senator  in  Congress, 
and  in  that  station  largely  contribu- 
ted to  form  those  institutions  and  to 
lay  down  those  rules  whieh  were 
thereafter  to  give  to  the  new  govern- 
ment its  energy  and  direction. 

Among  other  acts  of  great  public 
imp<jrtanco  the  bill  for  organizing  the 
judiciary  establishment  of  the  United 
States  was  drawn  up  by  him  in  con- 
cert with  his  colleague  Ohver  Ells- 
worth. This  was  not  only  a  work 
of  much  labor,  but  of  some  address, 
as  it  was  necessary  to  form  a  system 
wliich  might  not  only  answei  the 
great  ends  of  public  justice,  but  at  the 
same  timepreserve  a  great  uniformity 
in  the  mode  of  its  administration  and 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  national 
government,  without  encroaching 
upon  the  state  jurisdictions,  or  rude- 
ly innovating  upon  tlicir  established 
forms  of  practice. 

About  this  period  Columbia  College 
which  had  falh^n  into  decay  during 
the  war,  was  rc-organizcd  and  began 
to  attract  some  share  of  public  al.an- 
tion  and  patronage.  In  1792,  Dr. 
Johnson  was  elected  to  the  presiden- 
cy, and  continued  to  fill  that  station 
with  sreat  dignity  and  usefulness 
until  1800,  when,  in  consequence  ol 
the  infirmities  of  advancing  atre,  he 
resigne<l  his  ofiice  and  returned  to  his 
native  village,  where  he  has  ever  since 
resided. 


IMKBiCAN  BKKauFHr. 


RttS^lV  kuicte  r 


InsiiMiar  canoM^  aod 
lnitrlDiitM  •>  J^*i« 

riniNiaa  anil.     IVm 


■ImwumW^dc 


.,  ^Iwl  »  ton.    lad    ■»  iMWip 


snjinnr  Wi  of  nun.  Ae  pmiif  of 

b  ia  dnpDiaiiinii  and  Uv  anohikra  coD- 
ftdoMe  of  bi*  nligJoM  balK  all  «»- 
■plnd  U>  JRTt«  hM  duowur  wiA  • 


n«ard«(l  h  ■  bonr  beloBiing  to 
RnnibfT  woild,  dioQ^  >(tll  Imgeriim 
oiainig'  (Mi  and  (he  fiwlings  whi«fa 
hl«  dfaiU  has  fidleit,  *ru  ntlhcr 
Finn    ihan    ud.       nif    name 


nintrliiu 


-iiiul  with  many  of  oi 


Ions  Iwen  dear,  (o  his  counlrynii 
O.  Vevpland. 

Uvn's  KiHO;  n  dialinguishiK]  ec 
man,  and  miniiler  in  lh«  Courl  of 
at.  James'  from  ihe  Unirnl  Slates, 
WM  the  eldeBt  son  of  b  merehani  uf 
ftoarburough,  Maine.  Ho  tvaa  bum 
lnl7S6.  He  was  fitted  for  Follpge  b; 
Mtalet  Moody,  on  emtnunl  liulrucier 
of  jroalh,  and  at  that  limu  precep- 
wr  of  Dummer  Academy,  ai  fiyficld, 
in  the  coual)'  of  Esnx,  and  date  of 
HiiMBcliuicits.  Maaler  Moody  wa» 
a  thorough  dnBHcal  Bcholar,  and  in- 
apirod  hii  nnpils  with  u  high  renera- 
■    -  lor  thufeo       ■'--  " 


K>i>K 


med  langu&gca, 

, d   Bl    the  coiumcnce- 

'  'i(  1771,  Willi  the  Aral  honors  of 
-liiss.  whirl]  waa  iflnniderod  an 
.li-ni  i>iii'.  QoTP  and  Dnwi-s  wen 

!,„i  '  Tli'i  ......  1  ■'.!  Kioft  the 

'"K"!- 

■  ■  .      ■  :■'.  iiialh- 


ao^  ikn,  wd>riivfi^  dviM 
b»T»  m  tha  wiwoifWi  lb. 
Cn«  *M  >«nnEMi  m  i^  tarn 
Irafi  mloi  faaoMruK.  UOM 
ilMtifttW)— •tfc»Bw»ia  Tty 
uv  Bow  MMy  K'*^^  ^aliV  AtifWnl 

It  *t««nu^  klk^Mf  dut  wWi 
rum  hca  luMB^  MM*  P)iV>tr 
liMlfMn^  MM  pnAMsT  Ml 
was  koaimaUa  far  iL  SI* 
nid  cnMg<d  Mr-  Cv  ••  ha 
nvy  aniT  cmmmI  la  lia  mm 


coarac,  made  c*(rf  (liiag  honesl  and 

fair,  and  the  Tfidici  waa  ptto  in  bet 
fa*or,  and  all  ihe  by-sundoa  lot* 

Mr  King  waa  at  once  engigH]  in 
aliDofl  every  eaaae  lo  be  argoad  at 
ibo  coiiTl  of  common  pl«^  i^ud 
waa  hia  repulBtioo  at  the  bar,  and  lO 
many  were  desirous  of  hia  aernn^ 
ihal  the  BUprcme  court  admitted  tM 
aa  an  alloiney  and  cou — ""  ' — 
bufore  the  ordinary  emu 
canie,  from  bii  ready  el< 
couneous  ininnGTa,  11  oi 
of  <br  peopit,  and  was  soon  sai  a  n 
reprB9«alaijve  from  Ibo  town  of  Naw- 
buryport  to  the  Icgialature  of  tto 
cominonwGalih.  In  ibia  body,  ii 
MKinbE£Dmea  leader.  Hia  elaqviiM 
and  hia  ^nenil  inramiatlon,  psf 
liarly  fitted  him  tor  dintincooo  ■ 
Buoh  a  body  of  pairiota  aa  ihat  hiwl 
was  ihrn  coinposeil  of.  In  ITSi  h 
was  «fnl  to  CongTRBB,  and  took  » 
high  stand  ibpre  aa  he  had  doiH  0 
the  legialnturn  of  MaasacbnaMA 
While  a  membra- of  the  old  Coa|i*# 
he  introduiHi  h  bill,  which  «M 
drawn  with  prtadeni  Bandty  W 
that  profound  Uwyer,  NsUiin  UlW 
ofMewachusutls,  who  isnow  UnU 
— prohSiiiins  slarrry  nonli-weM  > 
the  Ohio.  Mr.  Kins  enfomed  tUi 
bdt  with  a  fine  speech,  Ml  of  (l« 
iTuij  doclrinea  of  liberty.  Thi«  «* 
before  these  doctrinea  weiB  liaii«T 
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ed  by  every  demagogue  in  tlu*  land. 
In  1<  87  he  was  sck'Cted  os  a  dclriratc 
firom  MaasBchuscttfl  to  the  conven- 
tion, called  for  dcviHin^  a  constitution 
for  the  United  States;  tlie  oMoont'tile- 
ration  bcinff  found  miserably  defec- 
tive, giving  little  more  than  ailvisnto- 
ry  power  to  Congress  in  all  matters 
of  revenue  and  deft  nee.  ^s  soon 
as  he  returned  from  this  Hiity.  he  was 
sent  to  a  convention  lulif  in  Mns- 
aachusctts,  for  the  aduption  of  the 
proposed  constitution.  Here  ho  was 
efficient  and  active,  if  nnt  su  forwani 
aa  he  might  have  hc^n  hiid  he  not 
had  a  share  in  forniitu^  ilie  int«tru- 
mcnt  under  consideration.  This  was 
the  most  important  moni'.-nt  in  our 
nationa]  liistory.  In  former  times, 
these  were  topics  in  which  all  eoiihl 
a^Fce — all  felt  oppression :  all  had 
fiTievancee,  real  or  imaginary,  to  rt- 
dross; — changes  might  1h*  rung  on  a 
thousand  subjects  to  rouse  the  p(  o- 
ple  to  resistance;  hut  when  inde- 
pendence was  achieved,  aiui  no  foe 
at  our  doors,  it  was  a  tusk,  indeed, 
to  make  men  yield  a  partiele  uf  wh.u 
they  considered  their  dear-hough i 
rights,  to  establish  a  permanent  go- 
vernment. A  majority  of  th«)3o  who 
fought  the  battles  of  tlm  revolution, 
and  of  those  who  made  great  sac- 
rifices of  property  to  sustain  us 
in  the  perilous  contest,  were  opf>osed 
to  the  proiwsed  constitution;— they 
were  fearful  of  entrusting  pow<T  to 
any  man,  or  body  of  men,  and  proba- 
bly, if  the  great  idol  of  the  nation, 
Wasliin&rfon,  had  not  given  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  reveicd  name  to  the  in- 
strument, it  would  never  have  been 
adopted.  This  was  a  time  that  call- 
ed out  the  sagacity,  the  integrity,  the 
light  of  the  mind  of  the  peoph;,  to 
meet  the  honest  fears,  aiicl  patriotic 
forebodm^  of  a  good  and  substan- 
tial claas  m  the  community,  a  class 
that  was  not  to  be  met  l^'  sarcasm 
or  contumely,  but  was  to  t)e  reason- 
ed with  in  every  form  of  argument,  or 
they  could  not  be  moved  an  inch; 
they  were  not  the  vulgar,  to  he  des- 
piaod;  nor  the  noisy  tobcout-damor- 
ed.  Parsons,  King,  Grore,  and  others 
<tf  biffh  intellectual  powers,  been  me 
all  tunga,  like  the  apostle  Paul,  to 
all  men,  to  save  some  ;  and  like  the 
^e«t  theological  teacher,  sucre-  ded. 
jHie courteous  manner,  the  univirsni 
intelligence,  and  the  ready  colloquial 
powers  of  Ml*  King,  made  him  con- 


spicuous among  the  apostles  of  ra- 
tional  Uberty,  as  he  had  been  before 
among  tlie  representatives  of  tho 
people. 

He  had  married  in  New-York  in 
178G,  and  soon  after  this  effort  in  the 
convention  of  Massachusetts,  went 
to  Settle  in  that  state,  having  rcUn- 
quirthcd  his  practice  at  the  bar. 
\Vhen  the  constitution  was  carried 
into  efl'uri,  he  was  returned  with  (ie- 
neral  ^^ehuyler,  a  senator  from  that 
.^tate.  In  this  august  body,  as  it 
certainly  then  wasj  he  became  at 
once  cons[iicuous.  In  the  great  agi- 
lali<m  respecting  tho  Hritish  treniy, 
he  was  on  tht;  side  of  Washington 
and  Hamilton,  and  bore  his  part  with 
tliem  like  a  man  of  ecjual  mind  and 
Jearl'ss  patriotism.  There  was  a 
boldness  in  the  character  of  Air. 
Kmg,  that  at  times  drew  forth  tho 
adnnraiion  of  his  opponents.  There 
were  many  in.stances  which  call«'d 
forth  his  eloquence  iji  the  senate  of 
the  United  iS tales.  On  his  second 
ti-rm,  be  was  often  pitched  against 
his  colleairue,  Aaron  Burr,  one  of  the 
most  subtle  and  ingenious  of  the 
great  American  orators ;  and  parti- 
cularly against  him,  and  Mr.  Munroe, 
in  the  cast;  of  Albert  Gallatin,  who 
was  returned  a  senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  United  Stales  .Senate, 
when  he  was  not  eligible  by  the  con- 
stitution. Mr.  King  was  aided  by 
Kllsworth  and  Stnmg.  and  the  fight 
was  powerfully  carritxi  on,  and  ended 
in  victory  on  his  side. 

In  17V)(),  Mr.  King  was  nominated 
by  Washington  as  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  Great  Britain.  He  re- 
mained in  this  capacity  until  tho 
second  year  of  Mr.  Jefterson's  ad- 
ministration. He  was  considered  one 
of  the  first  diplomatists  of  the  age — 
lull  of  dignity  and  ease,— attentive 
to  tho  riglits  of  American  citizens, 
and  always  maintaining  the  charac- 
ter of  a  gentleman  in  every  rank  of 
society.  While  in  Kngland,  he  nego- 
tiated for  a  convention  to  settle  the 
boundary  lines  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  as  he  knew  that 
this  would,  if  not  settled,  become  a 
subject  not  only  of  discussion  and 
contention,  but  perhaps  of  war.  Mr. 
Jefferson  did  not  at  this  time  feel  dis- 
IM)sed  to  touch  the  subject,  and  it  then 
remained  unsettled., 

Mr.  King  acted  with  Hamilton  in 
restoring    and    caliiV)V\aVvm\^  ^^^"^^ 
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CTddii,  theo  fnllen  lo  ■  low  Biaie,  on 
■  great  debt  was  Tcmoiiuag  us  a  foi 
bill  on  Ihe  «Fuichtuii  of  ilie  cuui 
Iry  witbour  sny  menna  linviBed  & 


he  had  ai . . 

hiB  pitclic«,  lie  WB3  grecletl 
tbuaisEm   und  invitua  id  panske  of 
a  public  dinner.     He    icci^lod  tli 

aion  BJid  he  eieited  nitriBvlf  ti 
ninke  nil  bsppy.  TTib  friendn  of  hi 
youth  were  wound  him,— ( 


bulol  to  tua  pen  of  high  nimf, 
sbhI  he  wrote  with  Haiuilliin  the  pa 
pen  on  the  Bnluh  Iniily,  lifud 
Camillua.  Hamilton  wrote  ihttia 
first,  uid  Sing  itus  rciniunilBr.  Tbiw 
papers  had  an  cnennive  orculatim^ 
aDd^alFcJobniy,uiiJdeai'rv»llXK>l 
bat  II  may.  petbipa,  be  aakl,  that  no 
man  who  biiuI  bo  many  wise  thiouiv 
ever  wrote  *o  few,  for  poBleiily.  Pai 
many  yeata  hn  was  conaijerwl  iha 

no  one  can  piil  bis  Quga  on  B  ipHi 
of  lu2  ihal  will  auBlain  thai  leput 
tion  :  but  no  mui  coold  be  in  con 
puny  wttb  Mr.  King  an  houi,  will 
oul  fully  belitving  etaj  vrocd  thi 


id  of  hi 


glad  I, 


liiue  were  famitai  wilh  the  hiatory 
of  hia  life,  and  ware  eugei  tu  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Ihe  man  their  fiilheiB 
had  delighted  lo  honor.  He  mode  a 
BO  n  of  mtunphal  tour  Ihroughhisown 
Eoiinlry,  an  occurrence  that  seldom 
happens  to  any  one,  wlieLhc 


B  naaciiy  a 


^nian.     Hit  alyle  of  con< 

was  admirable.    His  languiH 

__  pure,  good   old    English.    Hi 

took  hold  of  passing  occurrenceK.  and 

iaviahad  upon  ihem  the  r"" ' 

;llectua1weallh,(rom  ni 


tible 


wilhou 


|,hoi_.  _._ 
afler  bis  re 


Fors. 


threw  a  beam  of  %hi   upon  every 
subjecl  in  bis  way,  and  iilu»if»le4 

he  touched,     Tlit  gifat    mtit  ofl 
day  did  not   think   euaug;h   of  t 


After  ihe  declaration  of  war  in 
lei!  ho  look  aides  wiih  the  gov- 
ernmcnl  on  all  the  mam  points  of 
the  controversy,  and  for  this  was 
seal  by  Ihe  legislature  of  New-York 
a  senalor  to  Congress.  Hu  spocchca 
al  this  lime  gave  him  great  cele- 
brity with  the  Democratic  party, 
hut  abated  some  of  the  fervorof  af- 
fection which  existed  in  the  breasts 
of  his  old  liiendB ;  hul  moat  of  ihem 
retained  thdr  first  love,  if  they  did 
nolcome  into  his  opiniang  in  polilius. 
In  1616,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
gubcmatorial  choir  of  the  Stale  of 
New- York;  but  did  not  eiiceend  in 
the  election.  In  1B20,  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  Ihe  Uiiilcd 
Stales,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
(hat  body.  In  1626,  ho  was  nomi- 
nated by  Mr.  Adnma  as  niinisier  to 
Great  Britain,  and  proceeded  lo  that 
court,  but  his  health  was  n   '      ' 


^n  of  iha  word,  they  ci 


ofiiie  I 


'  "ESS 


^rs  flowed  hsriiio 
gelber,  gave  rise  to  the 

pher  Oore,  had  the  SI. , 

the  imaginalion,  and  the  same  dnlh 
of  IhougbL  These  friends  Ilka 
Castor  and  PoUui,  shared  ihdr 
iromortaUly  togeihcr,  wilhoul  any 
henrl-rendmg  alltmaiioiiB  of  ntpie- 
macy.  They  died  within  Iwg  lii- 
lle  months  of  each  other,  with  nsu- 
]j  the  same  views  of  ibis  and  of 
another  world,  and  no  one  wdl  ob- 
jecl  10  their  being  placed  amon;  Uis 

constellHtiooB    of   worthiea,    i 

Zodiac  of  American  sialccmeL  ... 
patriots.      Gore  died  childleu,  bill  H 
King  left  several  sons  <o  peipetusit  I 


BcholsT,  pocl|   I 


S  S 


island,  where  he  lingered  imlil  Apnl 
29,  132T.  when  ho  died,  aged  72 
years.    There  are  some  things  attri- 


Pbaicis  Kut-ir,  »  -t.>«>iai,  pi 
id  composer  of  music,  was  the  i. 
'  George  Knapp,  a  captain  in  llie  H 
British  Navy,  who  eommandfd  i  I 
Hy-gun  ship  on  the  Amer 
"  — '"■"  the  last  ccnlury. 
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daon  came  to  takepossession 
Francis  lived  at  Watertown 
oted  himself  to  literature  and 
HiB  works  were  printed  in 
When  Pope's  Windsor 
reached  this  country,  Knapp 
lis  friend  a  congratulatory 
as  was  customary  in  those 
rhis  epistle  is  dated  April, 
id  the  poetry  is  £ar  superior 
current  American  poetry  at 
iod,  althoug^h  Cotton  Mather 
•n  alive,  fn  fact,  the  verse 
is-atlantic  bard  has  much  of 
us  of  his  great  prototype, 
lowing  lines  are  extracted 
i  letter. 

rej  bard  I  a  maw  dnkoown  befort 
I  (torn  thr  bleak  Aclaniic  thor*. 
I  world  thjr  shining  pafe  is  ■howo, 
or'a  gay  retreat  b^otnet  oar  own. 
1  pomp  hod  }u<t  beapoke  oar  can, 
xtur'd  her  gamly  ireiuare*  here  ; 

roil  adorn'd  our  naked  land, 
Peraia  glitter'd  on  our  atrand, 
a  earth  waa  caat  on  common  aand  ; 
nd  down  the  gloaay  fragmenta  lay, 
Ifat  rocky  abelvea,  andpav'd  the  paint- 

r, 

f  next  arriT'd  ;  and  now  we  boast 
rg o  on  our  barren  coaat ; 
isuriant  Foreat  we  receiTe 
f  gioriea  than  the  eart  can  fire, 
we  dip  in  thy  delightfal  page, 
•oua  aoeoea  oor  bojiy  thoughu  engaga  i 
aa  acenca  in  all  their  pride  appear, 
i  page,  aa  in  the  grove  they  were, 
troc  the  fair  I^odona  showa 
•laie  that  ou  her  border  growa, 
he  wond'ring  ah«pherd  enlertaina 
'  Windaor  (o  her  wal'ry  plains  ; 
laya  the  laeld  wave  aarpaaa, 
cane  la  in  the  muae'a  glaaa, 
r  Botea  the  echoing  foresta  cheer, 
tnela  aita  and  warhlea  there, 
you  aingthe  greena  and  op'ninggladea, 
I  karmony  aa  well  aa  ahaoea : 
liaal  might  draw  the  grove,  but  you 
ba  grove,  and  add  the  muaie  too. 
t  TajSety  thy  pagev  ahine  ; 
lioo  ataxia  in  every  line. 
a  treca  riae  to  the  reader'a  aigbt, 
I  donbtful  aeene  of  ahade  and  light, 
.  once  the  Jay,  at  once  the  oicht  I 
piin  what  tweet  confuaion  retcna. 
eaarta  miz'd  with  painted  plaina  I 
«  dcaeru  caat  a  pleaaing  gluom, 
y  lieatha  rejoice  iii  purple  bluom  ; 
ifal  crop*  rlae  by  their  barren  aide, 
d  grovta  display  their  annual  pride. 
■  man  who  aU-inga  hia  tuneruf  lyre, 
xU,  and  brooka,  and  breathing  flelda 
«  ! 

vf  70a  i  and  worthy  beat  to  dwell 
raral  Joyayoa  aing  ao  well, 
nd  in  a  barren  clime, 
tbooght,  and  barren  as  my  rhyme, 
I  waatem  beach  attempt  to  chime, 
wd  I  O  rough  tempeatuoua  main  ; 
ith  weeda,  and  solitadea  obscene  I 
e,  ye  goda  I  from  these  At  Inn  lie  ahores, 
me  la  Windaor'a  fragrant  bow'ra ; 
ach  lov'd  Uia'  wtilk  convey, 
flow'ry  banka  forever  lay. 
IM  viaw  the  venerable  acene, 
loaat,  the  grovea  eternal  green  : 
ed  Hoagh  long  found  hia  fam'd  retreat, 
ttbe  mnaca  to  the  avlvan  seat, 
M  wila,  onlock'd  the  classic  store, 
hat  muaie  which  was  notae  befurc. 
Ulostrleu  bards  I  spent  my  daya, 

nor  a  tknowo  to  praise  ; 


Enjuyed  the  bleaainga  that  his  raign  bMtov'd, 
Nor  envT'd  Windsor  in  tha  soft  aboda. 
The  golden  mioutes  smoothly  dtfic'd  away, 
And  tonefal  bards  beguU'd  tba  tiidioas  day ; 
They  song,  nor  sang  in  vain,  with  numbers  flf'd 
That  Maro  taught,  or  Addiaou  inspir'd. 
Ee'n  I  essay'd  to  touch  the  trembling  string : 
Who  oouhJ  hear  them,  and  not  attempt  to  slof  Y 

RouaM  from  these  areama  by  thy  commaaaiaf 
strain, 
1  rise,  and  wander  through  (ha  field  or  plafai : 
Led  by  thy  mass,  from  sport  to  sport  I  ma,, 
Mark  the  atretch'd  line,  or  bear  the  thundering  gim. 

Ah  I  how  I  melt  with  pitV.  when  I  tpy, 
On  the  cold  earth,  the  fluttMng  pheasant  Ua ; 
His  gandy  robes  in  dauling  lines  appear. 
And  ev^ry  feather  shines  and  variea  there. 

Nor  can  I  pass  the  gen'roos  courser  by ) 
But  while  the  prancing  steed  allures  my  eve. 
He  starts,  he'a  gone  I  and  now  I  aee  him  if 
O'er  hilla  and  Hales,  and  now  I  lose  the  oourse, 
Nor  can  the  rapid  sight  pursue  the  flying  horaa. 
Oh  could  thy  Virgil  from  hia  orb  looK  down, 
He'd  view  a  courser  that  might  match  bis  own  I 
Fired  with  the  ^Mirt,  and  eager  for  the  obaae, 
Ludona'a  murraera  alop  me  ia  the  race, 
Who  can  refuse  Lo<lona'a  melting  tale  7 
The  soft  complaint  shall  over  time  prevail ; 
The  Ule  be  luld,  when  shades  forsake  her  shore. 
The  nymph  be  sung,  when  she  can  fl  jw  no  more. 

Nor  sluUl  thy  aoag,  oM  Thamea  I  fortwar  to  ahiiM, 
At  once  the  aubject  and  the  song  divine. 
Peace,  sung  by  thee,  shall  pleaae  ev'n  Britons  man 
Than  all  their  ahoula  for  victory  before. 
Oh  I  could  Britannia  imiute  thy  stream, 
Ttie  world  should  tremble  at  her  awful  name : 
From  various  apriiiga  divided  walera  glide, 
III  dilT'reut  colors  roll  a  dilT'reat  tide, 
Murmur  along  their  crooked  banka  a  while, 
At  once  they  momiur,  and  enrich  the  isle  ; 
A  while  distinct  through  manv  channels  run, 
But  meet  at  la»t,  and  aweelly  flow  in  one  ; 
There  ]of  to  loae  Uieir  long  disiinguish'd  namaa, 
And  make  one  glurioaa,  and  immortal  Tharaca. 

H  JEN  BY  Knox,  a  Major  General  of 
the  American  army,  during  the  revo- 
lutionary conflict,  was  born  at  Bos- 
ton, July  25,  1750.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  common  schools 
in  that  city,  and  for  several  vears 
was  an  apprentice  at  the  book -bind 
ing  business.  When  he  set  up  for 
himself  he  connected  with  his  bind- 
ery a  small  bookstore.  His  noble 
appearance,  and  excellent  character, 
captivated  the  heart  of  a  young  lady 
of  an  aristocratic  and  tory  family. 
And  Henrjr  Knox  and  Miss  Flucker 
were  married  previous  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolution.  By  her 
residence  in  this  country,  when  her 
kindred  fled,  their  ample  estates 
came  to  her ;  they  consisted  mostly 
of  grants  from  the  crown  to  her  ma- 
ternal grandfather.  Brigadier  Greneral 
Waldo,  who  was  second  in  command 
at  the  capture  of  Louisburg  in  1745. 
Knox  was  at  an  early  age  a  private, 
and  then  a  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer, in  a  company  <rf  artillw;^,  com- 
manded by  Adino  Paddock,  Esq.  who 
thinking  that  the  colonies  were  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  contend  with 
the  mother  country,  resigned  his  of- 
fice and  returned  to  England^  with 
the   other   refugees.      Bj(&taixua\!^  % 
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nrong  puiualily  (or  hit  aalivt  land, 
■1  biB  departure  be  addrtiwed  ilia 
coinpiD)',  and  reconuuuiulHl  la  ihcm, 
if  ihcy  wilbcd  lo  be  led  hy  ■  eenllG- 
mnn  aiul  >  toldier,  to  devwe  Henry 
Knai  Id  ihe  comiDand.  When  Bo»- 
le  declared  under  marlinl ' 


0  BTtUlery  aud  anlnaiice, 
iiuviiig  ufsn  ui  inliinnte  aciuunl- 
anec  or  Col.  David  Mbbud,  wlio  wns 
an  allicer  of  the  eiuiiiii«i  eorpt,  in 
the  wnr  of  1755.  CDnl.  MhUD  hsd 
Grcd  the  last  abot  in  Ibri  Wlllinm 
Henry,  before  it  oapilulsiBd  to  Hanl- 
outiBi  and  was  among  Ibo»e  saved 
in  itis  ilrcmllu]  maaancK  which  lol- 
lowed.— "The  dead  fly  in  iheiaroiy 
oinlmcnl  of  Mod  leal  m'a  glory/'  to 
uae  the  phrua  of  an  old  new-Eng- 
land preneliwand  hiBIotion.  Masuo 
waa  a  man  oraeience.  andEnui  waa 

known  thai  thera  was  n  numter  of 
pieeea  or  ordnance  which  the  English 
and  ProvlnnalB  had  led  al  St  Jdiuib, 
au  the  Canada  ftDnlier,  Bl  ihe  cluan 
of  the  I^nneh  war.  A  corpa  of  men 
was  put  under  Knoi'a  orders,  and 
ho  auuresafnlly  purTonniid  Iha  enler- 
priaa  of  bringing  them  away.  The 
commander  in  chief  was  ddifshied 
wilb  the  Bucmsa  of  the  romantic  ad- 
venture, and  leoommi'nded  him  lo 
Congreaa  to  take  Ibe  command  of  the 
artillery,  an  appoinlinunt  which  waa 

een  hini,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadia 
ntral.  He  waa  now  employed  in 
makineihiadepanmenlasiifficiPnlBB 
posaiblej  but  fur  aeverol  campaigns, 
ho  Iiad  (o  eiruggle  with  diSiculiiea, 
which  ponid  nolhave  been  surmount- 
ed ny  an  ordinary  man.  In  the  paa^ 
BBtfeof  ih«  Ut^aware^  he  made  the 

biE  hnlf-clolbed  and  hnlf-a'ai 
lowers.  Thoy  were  on  iho 
at  Trenlon,  at  iho  same  li: 
tho  infantry.  Al  Princeton,  C 
town^  andm  moat  of  Ihe  ba 
the  cUae  of  Ihe  war,  lie  waaactunlly 
engacrd.  ICiio*  neitrfor  a  monier 
lost  the  confidenceuf  Ihocomniandi 
in  chief;  who  generally  kiipl  him  net 
bis  peraon.  For  hia  gnllanlry  al  Ih 
cBplure  of  Lord  Comwoiha,  hi-  wo 


the  excitement  causui  liy  (he  Kvw- 
burgb  IctioTv,  dispcrard  •inong  lbs 
ofncers  andsoldicra,  juu  Ulhc  attnf 
was  about  being  diritsnilail.  Id 
March,  1T95,  he  wns  ■ppionlad  8«e- 
reiory  al  War,  in  which  office  Imom 
conlinued  by  Congrcu,  until  1T9; 
and  on  Iho  adoption  of  tW  Coiuino- 
tion  waa  appointed  by  Washiii^n 
lo  the  same  oSic«,  V>  Ihe  dulirxol 
wbieb  were  aupenmded  Hioeg  of  ih* 
Na«y  Depsnmeni.  In  ITM,  he  »- 
tired  fram  public  lifei  but  in  I7%w«l 
called  again  lo  be  m  naduitMi  M  MV« 
hia  country,  being  ramraiatkionl  ■*• 
Major  Oaneral'in  iho  tmj,  ihM 
Toio!  10  be  raised  by  Coratml  u 
defend  our  shores  a  eecanil  linir ;  nil 
he  wes  not  called  mto  Ihe  fi/Jd ;  lli« 
eicitiment  undor  which  tha  vmt 
was  miaed  having  piMadawuT.  H* 
now  settlol  in  me  District  of  Hiiu 
llwn  a  part  of  the  Cotniaonvnillh  u) 
Hnssichuselts,  Bars  be  liral  in  « 
inoet  hoEpilable  style,  and  hia  •"■!• 
i-ioiia  inonaion  was  gciicrallF  fill"! 
Willi  gueela,  from  every  pud  of  liir 
Uiiiifd  Stall's.  Although  iwo  hun. 
(Ired  miles  from  iho  meliopolla  of 
MaBaachusetu,  it  was  no  uneonimon 
ihing  for  tlie  traveller  lo  find  (mm 
iwFnty  to  flfly  stron^ers  iind-i  Us 
roufi  living  in  Baromal  ati>indiin-n 
and  gen  llcnianly  case.  OmcralKnoi 
WOB  a  man  of  businosa  bntuM,  and 
his  iiiominga  were  airiclly  devuli^  lo 
hiadulieBt  but  ho  came  lu  join  kit 
friciida  at  dinnor,  when  bs  ttirew  of 
all  care  ;  with  a  mmt  courtmua  de- 
meanor, he  made  hia  biends  bajif  r, 
and  enhghlrncd  Them  with  the  n^ 
aloriea  of  hia  well'informed  JuioiL 
He  was  as  papidar  in  his  neigbliar 
hood,  as  abroad  i  all  beloti^ng  w  ih* 
wide  extended  country  aroond  hun, 
came  to  conault  bun,  aa  s  fiimJ, 
broibar,  and  falher,  in  ibcir  difflmi- 
lies.  TliB  pulses  ot  hia  heart  bwl 
with  benevolence,  and  his  hand  wu 
alwoya  open  lo  those  who  winiej 
aatnalance.  His  figure  was  coloasil 
and  majeslic,  bul  nol  void  Of  tunee. 
He  never  lost  the  poliahnt  manner* 
of  the  field  officer,  either  in  inblicd 
or  civil  lifej  nol  ihat  h*  mBrch|rf 
the  floor  as  a  dragon,  but  a  mai^ 
air  conlinuaUy  hung  around  him,  an* 


irr  man  could  easily  toB 
,.„,.  ..V  i.flil  bmn  wttli  Washinstan. 
Qentiral  Knox  died  on  Ihe  ZStb  n) 
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October,  1806i  aged  fifty-six  years. 
from  an  inAaiiUQniion  of'  the  tliroai 
and  chest,  caused  by  swnilowinir 
a  sharp  t»ntridg«  bono:— tliiis  thu 
Boldicr,  wiio  hud  been  in  constnnt 
danger  for  seven  yours,  in  battN*  nftirr 
batiie,  in  the  hottest  of  the  fiijhl,  diet! 
as  9i;1doni  u  child  dieth.  His  (icAfh 
wii^  dieply  lumentcH.  not  only  in  iu.> 
nativf  Elule,  but  in  every  p:irt  of  the 
country,  for  his  acquaint  a  nix-s  were 
nuiiic-nMisi,  and  he  was  beloved 
wh.  ri.:vi:r  known. 

Thaddeiw  Ko!=cic?ko  w.ip  lM)rn  in 
I-iirhuiniu,  m  the  year  1746.  H«.'wns 
ethical ■.■«l  at  Waisiiw,  nt  tlio  p  hool 
of  oadt'ts,  and  w.i3  so  dislinLnii*:heil 
there,  that  he  was  .«on!  by  tliat  iu*t-- 
tution  to  the  hisheat  si^iiools  in 
Francr  to  finisli  his  studies.  Politi- 
cal pTein<Iicos  prevented  his  ripini'  in 
tho  Poli»!»  ariuirs.  on  account  of  nn 


his  hfe  he  reiin-d  lo  Switzerland, 
where  he  (iied,  October  1»»,  HIT. 
His  rcmnins  Wf^e  taken  to  ( .'racow, 
aiui  a  publir  funcrnl  male  for  him  nt 
Warsaw,  wluTi;  h1mii»!*!  diviiii*  honors 
Wf-rc  pniil  him.  The  radels  ot  \\v»l 
Point  haw  raised  an  eleirant  monu- 
ment to  his  huMnory,  within  the 
works  whicli  h».'eree'f.  il. 

JusKPH  BaowN  fi.xnn  O'wd  nr  :irly 
hajfa  century  arro;  and  at.  thi.^  dis- 
tant ]'jriod,  hitle  can  b'  nr^'-Tlai.i-d 
with  acniTaey  in  p-i^anl  to  fas  h-iort 
l»ut  brilli'uit  crir«.er.  H«'  wa**  the 
iMi  <«l  6i>n  of  William  nnd  .S'lr.Tli 
I/nM,  of  Neun)ort,  I.v!•.li;ll.••I^I<ln^^ ; 
:if  wh'rh  plae-.;  he  wiis  Irorri.  in  ITf'.l. 
Fir  was  th  ni'»re  o  niireehili.i  nX  l!in 
bronkui/;  out  of  ilit-  war  o:'ih;'  rivo- 
hitiiiu.  IJjarin^  this  in  hi'm-I,  the 
rt-riilfr  nei  ,1  j»tilv  be  iu'iii"ii.d.  Ifi  ml- 


!'-- . 


il  tiiui,  tluit  hi."*  fath'V'a  pecuniary 
unfortunate  atFuir  of  the  h'-nrt,  in  c'remnsTanci's  were  uiMfl.  rate,  iJ» 
which  the  course  of  hitf  atiectioa  w.if  kn'>w  tii^it  hi*«  opportuniti' «*  of»uu- 
intcrnipted  by  the  pride  of  ancesLi-y.  rati-.ni  must  havi  been  v»rv  linsittd. 
H;;  b^ft  hi.«?  m'ltive  land  in  1777,  niin  |  A  system  of  co;n»nun  Kcfioi)is  es- 
joined  the  American  army.  Wash- 1  lahli'-hid  by  law  was  imkn.>wn  in 
ina:fon  had  been  a<".(piainl'Ml  with  his  I  lihud; -Islacil;  and  owi:iL'  to  the 
in«rii^,  and  put  him  at  the  Inad  ofl '■:Hbarras«.n-'nt  of  the  tintes,  .'<crinv- 
thc  eni^nc'T  corps.  He  forlilii^ii  the;ly  a  sinnly  in'<litntion  fnr  ihe  ylutiy 
camp  of  Genernl  Gates*,  in  his  cam- ' 
p.iiun  against  Burj^ovne,  and  was 
afterwards  sent  to  VVest  Point,  to 
erect  tin^  works  there,  lie  was  hii;h  - 
ly  esteemed  by  both  American  and 
trench  officers.  He  was  admitttd 
a  member  of  the  Cincinnati ;  and 
rectivrtl  the  thanks  of  Congress  ft»r 
his  services.  At  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  Wiir  he  returm  li  to  lii.< 
native  country,  and  was  made  a  Ma- 
jor General  under  Poniatovvski.  He 
fought  Bfvcral  battles  with  ^reat 
bravery,  but  all  his  effi)rts  wi-re  de- 
siroyr/l  by  the  niis^Tablf^  conduct  of 
tho  Polish  Diet.  In  the  month  of 
April,  1704,  on  the  breakins:  out  of  a 
new  revolution,  he  was  made  (icne- 
raiissimo  with  the  power  of  a  Dicta- 
tor. Ho  manaded  with  irreat  address 
and  bravery,  lintil  the  lOth  of  Octo- 
ber, when  being  overpowered  and 
wounded,  he  was  made  prisoner,  and 
carried  to  St.  Petersburirh.  Ht:  wa.s 
kept  in  confinement  until  the  il.*nrh 
of  Catharine,  when  he  was  reli'  ved 
by  Paul,  loaderl  with  honorrs,  and 
offorcd  employment  in  the  Riis'sian 
service;  but  this  heeould  not  accept. 
In  1797,  he  visited  th"  rniti^tl  Stntes. 
and  received  a  grant  from  ConiTess 
for  his  services.  In  the  latter  part  of 
Voi^  HI-  31 


of  t'u'  birrher  branch:  s  of  s:m<  ikv 
nr  lit- ratlin.' was  in  opernli<Mi;  or  if 
in  o]u  ration,  they  wert;  beyond  the 
nacli  of  any  but  the  wealthy.  Pii- 
vni '  jiiid  neifrhlMirhood  s-hools, 
however,  were  liot  wantiii?^;  and  ot 
tlic  b'>st  of  riics:'  in  Newport,  younir 
f.add,  during  the  first  ten  years  of 
his  life,  frf)Pi  time  to  ti;ut.,  had  the 
!)cnefit.  But,  in  (.'eneral,  little  more 
was  aimed  at  in  tliotn  than  the 
meehanic'd  parts  and  first  elements 
of  an  F.ri!^li.«-h  e-lucation;  and  t(» 
these  il  i<»  believed  the  instruction 
afTordeil  him  was  confined.  II'  never 
afterwards  attended  a  s-.-hool  of  any 
(hscription. 

Of  the  method  of  clomcntary  in- 
stniction  thrjn  in  voqfue,  and  wlii'-h. 
in  spite  of  inotlcrn  imprtivements, 
still  jirevails  to  a  LTtjat  extent,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  it  was  calculated 
to  paraly7e  rather  than  to  l)rnefit 
tho  mind;  for  it  did  violen<'e  to 
nature.  Knowlcdjjt?  is  the  aUmcnt 
of  the  mind  ;  but  it  is  the  know- 
h.'duc  of  sensible,  or  at  farthest,  of 
imaj'inabl-;  objr-ct**,  which  is  adapte<l 
to  its  infant  state.  Abstractions, 
aljstnis'.*  coticlusions,  and  relations, 
form  the  proper  e.veri-is**  of  maturer 
facultie.s.    The  fault  of  xVv<i  B^tXcift 


which  we  dunify  by  iha  niiiiie  iif 
"  tbini  for  Enowlnlge" — a  pueMu 
which  lodu  upon  obBlarltiis  >">■  " 
"  iinronqBenbIa  ban,"  bin  at  thins 


Wilho 

la  intelleetual 


in  winch  ha  IIto..  Cominon  seriK 
thenftiro,  would  tetnt  lo  dictai«  the 
IbiipMiwin  riioulil  h«  exciied  (si  i 
eamlf  can  be)  befan  even  ih«  alphn 
b«l  la  put  ialo  the  child'a  hands.  Thi 
Uboi  of  ■cquiring  tb«  elcnientsr) 
bnuichea  would  then  be  regnrded  u 
iba  TDsau*  of  graldying  ihc  pisaion 
ihni  ■rouMd,  and  •nhmilloi  lo  villi 
■laailyi  and  what,  under  ibe  old 
•jrctam,  wi*  [faa  labor  of  years,  would 
M  Booompliahed  in  Mmany  ninnlhs. 
The  accidayUl  aicitunienl  o(  rhi* 
pMMolbr  kwntiaJge,  in  early  child- 
Mad,  in  OMiiMciian  wiih  a  conaiiiu- 
tiOBal  ardiK  of  lemperaniotit,  is  per- 
hap*  laflknot  to  account  for  ihe 


adlfit^inu 
of  dua  men 


neord  t  and  undoubt- 
'     eassof  ibeaubjecl 

—   —   The  rIemeDlary 

■dioola  which  he  had  aiiendnd,  how- 
e*ai  Impericct,  having  furnislii-d  him 
with  iha  hey  of  knowludco,  his  mind 
waa  loo  bold  and  onierprisini',  imil 
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Ravine  furniyhed  it  with  a  number 
of  his  favorite  authors,  ho  daily  Bpent 
thore  as  much  time  as  he  dared  to 
withhold  from  the  labors  of  I  he  farm, 
proving  in  his  solitary  reveU  the 
sweetness  of  stolen  waters.  When 
reprimanded  by  his  father  (ns  he  fre- 
quently was  with  much  aevoritv)  for 
his  ne<,de€t  of  business,  and  aunion- 
isht-d  of  the  future  Cimsequenct.-s  of 
indolence,  his  reiily  was,  "  my  head, 
sir,  and  not  my  hands,  must  support 


mo. 


1} 


An  experiment  of  three  years  at 
length  convinced  his  father  of  the 
impossibility  of  reconciiintr  him  to  a 
fanner's  life,  and  the  nocesHity  of 
giving  him  some  other  profession. 
At  the  age  of  fourtr.-en,  therefore,  he 
was  placed  in  a  mercantile  tstab- 
lishmeni.  But  this  pnnfd  even  more 
revolting  to  his  taste  than  his  former 
occupation.  In  that,  if  but  lit  tit;  op- 
portunity was  afforded  for  n  ading, 
there  was  much  for  reflcetiun  and 
reverie.  The  dulifs  of  a  fariiu  r  an; 
mostly  simple,  and  may  be  rendered 
flo  purely  habitual,  that  the  attention 
required  of  the  mind  shall  form  but 
a  alighl  intermpiion  to  the  mop'  en- 
grossing trains  of  thouglit  by  wliirh 
jt  is  occupied.  Thus,  soin»'  of  the 
sweetest  eflTusions  of  Burns  were 
composed  while  following  iheT)loui;h. 
But  m  a  store,  an  unremittrJ  wake- 
fulness of  attention  is  n  quired  to  mi- 
nute particulars,  and  a  value  attach- 
ed to  trifles  which  in  the  eyes  of 
Ladd  must  have  b(^n  worthltss.  Kor 
one  whose  habit  of  abstraction  from 
objects  of  sense  for  ihr  pur^iuit  of 
intellectual  ideasurrs,  had  b^'come  so 
unconqueraMc,  a  situ  rii  ion  of  gtrater 
discomfort  could  hardly  be  imagiuiMl, 
and  he  endured  it  but  for  a  few 
months,  when,  at  his  urgent  request, 
he  was  removed. 

His  next  location  was  in  the  print- 
ing-office of  Mr.  South  wick,  of  i\»;w- 
port,  where,  it  was  thou<;ht,  he  might, 
while  acquiring  a  trade,  gratify,  in 
some  measure,  Tiis  inonlinatc  i>u.snoii 
for  L>ooks.  Here  he  remainea  sbuut 
a  twelve-month ;  and  the  anecdotf  s 
related  of  him  forcibly  bring  to  mind 
the  career  of  Franklin  in  a  similar 
•itaation.  It  was  during  this  year 
that  agGnth.man  of  Newport,  having 
remarked  his  ready  talent  at  eomiu)- 
sition,   induced  him  to  write  Hr)nii; 

LbaHads  upon    CLTtain    quacks  with 
whom  the  town  was  iuftcwd.  Thvsc 


perforin ances,  which  are  now  lost, 
are  said  to  have  been  specimens  of 
the  most  vigorous  satire.  Trans- 
ported beyond  the  bounds  of  propri- 
ety by  the  qiplause  which  they  elici- 
ted, and  instigated  by  the  {lerson  who 
had  before  employed  him,  he  aimed 
at  a  more  conspicuous  but  less  vul- 
nerable object,  and  in  a  satirical  poem 
dared  to  assail  the  venerable  Map- 
kms,  who,  not  bcini;  discposed  to  bear 
sueli  abuse  from  a  boy,  had  reci)ur?o 
to  parental  authority  for  rtdr.  ss. 
The  sensation  produee<i  bv  this  un- 
justifiable attack  was  pmbably  tiie 
immediate  occasion  of  his  removal 
from  the  printing-ollice ;  but  it  niso 
gave  rise  to  a  scries  of  coii«ii  I  ra- 
tions on  the  part  of  his  father,  wiiii-h 
rr  suited  in  a  determination  to  Irt 
him  take  the  course  indical(Mi  liy  his 
natural  bias,  and  to  give  him  ns 
liberal  an  education  aspossibli*.  1 1  is 
chotci*  was  to  become  a  pbysirian; 
and  with  this  vir-w,  at  th(<  n^e  of 
fifteen,  he  was  placed  under  tlio 
tuition,  and  rec-.ive*!  into  the  fa- 
mily of  I)r.  Isaac  Senter,  a  distin- 
uuishnd  physirian  and  surireon  at 
Nrwport,  who  had  lon;i  remarked  bis 
mnius,  and  passion  for  barnini:,  and 
ff  It  the  most  lively  interest  in  bisbe- 
iialf. 

In  this  arrangement,  Laddsaw  the 
iioues,  whoso  di^lay  had  for  y<-ars 
si*'KiMU;d  his  heart,  at  length  n'alizeri; 
anri  entered  upon  bis  studies  as  tb()ugh 
Hittinr;  down  to  a  banquet  with  an 
appetite  flli:irpen»Hl  by  long  fasting. 
H(^  proposal  to  himself  not  nun ly 
to  ae<|uiTe  the  nieilieal  profe«i"*ii)n  and 
t!ie  branehes  iiniiie<lialely  coniii^eted 
with  it,  but  to  Mccf.unplish  a  full  course 
of  science  and  literature  siuiilar  to 
thai  pursued  in  the  collegiate  insjjtu- 
tions  of  the  day.  The  want  <»f  in- 
struction, whicn  to  most  y).-rFons 
would  have  pr<jved  an  insupi  rable 
barriiT,  was,  to  one  of  his  enterprisin^r 
spirit,  and  bold,  original  min<l,  but  a 
triflinc  difficulty.  Dr.  Senter  was, 
iiidiM  J,  well  qualifiM  and  ever  n^ady 
to  jjive  him  every  aid  consistent  witii 
bis  professional  duties ;  but  all  that 
Laild  ever  require  d,  besides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  study,  was  the  nect>ssary 
books;  and  these  were  suppli(r<I  him 
by  the  Doctor's  private  colleition. 
and  a  fri-e  access  to  the  Redwood 
library  oi'  Newport.  With  so  ardw- 
ous  a  task  before b\m,\\v»a\»\A\exv\\v>v\, 
as  Jiiight  be  cxpccio<\,was\\\c.essv\\\V\ 


pons  in  aoliludo — bd  eii-rcuM'  umi 
Kqninn^  ihe  idmului  of  ojipcieitiu 
bo  acquired  ■  cniical  acuiiieii, 
aeulencu  in  the  dclecliun  or  F0|> 
try,  and  a  delierity  in  tlie  i 


in  hBDd,  Ihe  IhoLWDli 
hia  niiBd,  Ihe  concluaions  which 
■irivsd  al  on  dispuled  poinc^  and 
reaftooinga  in  opposlioa  lo  thv  ant, 
nndor  peniaal,  wero  noted  down,  I 
frequeollf  took  the  fntm  at  cntiqi 
and  Ihewa  of  yarioua  Icnglha,  whi 
though  written  in  hasifi  Tor  bin  a 
■ue,  and  therrroro  unAt  for  puhhi 
tioii,  ahow,  at  leait,  the  acvoriif 
the  mental  diacinlinc  lo  wliich 
anbiectDd  himSeU,  aa  well  na  the  i 
lielr  ot  importan:  aubjpcta  to  whj 
hii  atlantioD  waa  directed,  laia 
mIT-Uu^i  a*  he  was,  it  may  be  i 
Mimed,  at  ihe  end  al  the  iaur  yn 
wbkhlieqieiii  with  Dr.  SeniiT.tb 
in  academical  aitajnint'nis  (indim 
deot  of  hia  prafeaaional  atudin^ 
vaa  Dol  bebiiid  (be  grBduBlta  of  l 
beat  public  initilolionB  then  in  of 
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moe  to  the  amatorv  cfl'usions  inscri- 
bed to  "  Amanda."  Love  letters  in 
rhyme  arc  now  out  of  datd  {  and  at 
best  were  but  an  indifTerent  medium 
lor  the  expression  of  the  master  pas- 
•lon,  whicli  has  indeed  a  language  of 
its  own,  nnutterable  bj  tongue  or 
pen.  Even  when  most  in  vogue, 
such  compositions  were  charjkreable 
in  no  small  degree  with  afiectation — 
the  sentimmt  versiBod  being  general- 
ly fictitious,  and  addressed  to  an  im- 
aginary  mistress.  But  the  iKHtical 
letters  of  Arouct  to  Amanda  were 
dictated  by  genuine  feeling.  Durini( 
the  latter  part  of  his  residence  wiih 
Dr.  Scnter,  he  became  attached  to 
the  lady  whom  ho  chose  to  address 
by  that  name — a  being  "lovely  to 
soul  and  to  eye" — and  this  new  sen- 
timent, it  is  needless  to  say,  partcKik 
lai^ly  of  the  fervor  and  enthusiasm 
which  formed  so  prominent  an  ingre- 
dient in  his  character.  8he  was  an 
orphan  heiress,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  mercenary  relatives,  who 
finuing  the  management  of  her  estate 
a  source  of  profit  to  themsclvi^,  did 
not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  her  hanpi- 
ness  to  their  own  interest.  As  tneir 
Crust  would  terminate  with  her  mar- 
riage, they  seemed  resolved  to  delay 
su^  an  event  as  long  as  possible,  if 
not  to  prevent  it  altosether.  Hence 
they  strenuously  opposed  the  advan- 
ces of  Ladd,  refusing  their  counte- 
nance to  his  suit,  and  endeavorini;,  hv 
a  species  of  petty  tyranny,  to  break 
off  his  intercourse  with  her.  Not 
content  with  open  opposition,  they 
had  reoounie  to  calunmir^  which, 
though  groundlesfi,  were  so  ingeni- 
ously devised,  and  industriously  bruit- 
ed, as  at  one  time  to  shake  the  confi- 
dence of  some  of  his  best  friends. 
It  was  while  suffering  under  these 
wrongs,  and'  broodmg  over  the 
many  obstacles  which  stood  between 
him  and  the  accomplishment  of  his 
wishes  that  the  letters  to  Amanda 
wero  written.  From  their  plaintive 
tenor,  one  is  at  first  led  to  suppose 
him  harpinff  upon  the  stale  topic  uf 
unrequited  lo\'e.  But  this  wns  far 
from  being  the  case.  The  lady  in 
question  returned  his  affection  with 
egual  warmth,  and  duly  uppreciatixl 
his  worth,  notwithstanding  the  ef- 
forts made  to  destroy  his  character 
in  her  estimation.  His  narrow  cir- 
cumstances, and,  as  yet,  uncertain 
vrospecti^  and  tno  opposition  of  her 


guardians,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
youth  of  both  narties,  prevented 
their  marriage  at  tiic  time ;  but  they 
did  not  prevent  a  private  engage- 
ment heiwtwn  them,  which  contin- 
ued up  to  the  peritKl  of  his  untimely 
death.  i$he  survivini  him,  indeed, 
for  several  years,  but  never  wholly 
recovere<l  from  the  shock  occasioned 
by  that  I'vent. 

In  1783,  Ladd  closed  his  studies 
wth  Dr.  Sonter,  and  received  license 
to  practice  imrdicine.  While  on  the 
look  out  for  a  location,  ho  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  niuke  the  acquaint- 
ance and  secure  the  friendship  of 
Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene,  who  had  just 
returned  from  the  field  of  his  military 
labors,  to  the  l)OBom  of  his  native 
state.  By  his  advice,  Ladd  was  in- 
duced to  try  his  fortune  in  the  south- 
ern statt^;  and  shortly  after  removed 
to  Charleston,  S.  C,  where,  in  the 
sprinir  following,  being  then -in  his 
twentieth  year,  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  medicine.  An  introduc- 
tion from  "the  hero  of  the  Houth," 
for  whose  distinguished  services  in 
the  revolutionary  struggle  then  just 
closed,  every  heart  was  filled  with 
gratitudr>,  could  not  fail  of  ser^iring 
to  our  ospirant  the  ready  confidence 
of  the  people  whose  putronatre  ho 
sought.  Commenciiit;  bis  profession- 
al carrtT  under  such  favorable  auspi- 
ces, his  assiduity,  his  success  in  ine 
treatment  of  dii)icdlt  cases,  and  his 
engaging  manniTH,  so^i  gave  him  an 
extent  bf  practice  such  as  physicians 
generally  think  themselves  fortunate 
in  obtuinliig  altera  probation  of  many 
years. 

Beneath  the  caressis  and  approving 
smiles  of  the  warm-hcarteo  Caroli- 
nians, his  genius  seemctl  to  receive 
new  life,  and  burst  forth  with  fresh 
luxuriance.  He  now,  for  the  first 
time,  felt  encouraged  to  cjoiixc  for- 
ward as  a  wriitT  in  the  public  jour- 
nals; and  his  contributions,  which 
were  continued  as  regularly  as  his 
other  duties  would  permit,  were  re- 
ceived with  unequivocal  applause 
He  sported  in  every  meosure  of  verse, 
and  is  known  to  have  engaged  in  ihii 
disr'tfssion  of  most  of  the  topics  ol 
public  interest  at  the  time.  The  cri- 
tique on  Dr.  Johns<)ii*s  works,  how- 
ever, is  the  only  one  of  his  prose  es- 
says written  during  that  year  which 
can  now  be  found  ;  but  that  will  suf" 
floe  to  ilUislraie  iVie  Vtxd.epcu^tvx.  c\\^- 


ASEBICAH  BI06RAPHT. 


■he  Bm  iioDs  Bi  ihe  litRru*  ginni  is 
the  very  bourof  hi*  munvo;  but  he 
iJhiIi  a  palpable  bil ;  and  the  jualice 
of  hi*  lenuiifc*  wwdl  ■BtaiDid  bjr 
tb*  dvciaioii  oi  liltr  tinua. 
In  iht  nexT  ynr,  1799,  arc  heat  of 

bJBI  U  ihe  onlot  lumul  by  OdTHTODT 

Mouiine  tn  deU*«- ana  dilteanii  pri»- 
«nM  of  liu  BUDUUTC  auihnrity  aod 
tiw  Cinnnnatj  of  South-Catalui*.  on 
th*  btttb-dsj  o(  American  tadatenA- 
w*.  To  (be  riiizrni  of  (^latlMUwi 
i*  due  tbe  honor  of  lini  marking  Ibe 
■nniiaaiiy  of  this  bvmiI  by  publi 
denHHUtnuana  of  Joy.  Thia  waa  o 
lh«  tlbof  July,  ITfe,  wh«n  Or.i 


balu  and 


hinunan.  delivered  an  addiew.  Tbc 
ericbratun  in  1765  was  ihc  secund 
wbch  wo>  obiFtvnl  in  CbaileMoD. 
Tbr  •ddieaa  of  Dr.  Ladd  on  Ibis  oc- 
ouion,'  pan  of  wbicb  bat  bnn  pre- 
•ovcd  by  Nilca  in  hia  "Prinapiet 
and  AcU  of  ibe  ReTOlr-'-"  


diheappoinl 


1   riill.      He  I 


M   rrnanlt 


piuvioiia  10  inv  cek-brsliw^  during  liii 
HckJy  Beaaoil,  wbilo  employed  da; 
and  nigbl  in  bJa  proraaaional  duticf 
and  taudd  only  Ktiange  hii  iboufjtiii 
OD  Uoraehnek,  or  pencil  haaly  iu)li;i 
while  Miwnina  at  ihe  Iwuni  of  hu 
"  "-  i«  iheiffore  is  t< 
eittnipnrSDeous 
•niiti  i  ana  ini;  ejnract  given  Jix 
ia  Nile^  work,*"  'li*  ik«icIi  of 
porter.  It  woB  during  ibia  ynr,  alio, 
(liat  he  riiilivered  a  cuurai?  of  public 
lecturfB  on  chemiairy  in  Chorieaion 
a  syliabui  of  wbith  was  publiabed  ii 
onu  of  ibH  newspspera  of  thar  city. 
Of  Ihe  particulBT  incidents  of  nil 
life,  while  a  teaidrni  of  Charialnn 
we  hale  no  knowledge:  andaakelci 
of  bia  chnncler  fartner  tliao  is  indi 
oaCed  hj  ihefare^ingineDiiur,  unlaai 
drtwn  Iron)  an  intimate  peraonal  ac 
quiindinri'.  would,  of  counte,  be  i 
merr  (iiiiry-pieni.     Of  hia  slandiii) 

doiili'lor  [III-  n-sull  o[  a  due  estinia 


with  Ibe  bumbler 


Bvtecling  do  ofiportiiuity  ic 


inueK  on  uhji-cu  at  iaiuajl  to  Ika 
scholar,  phfloaapbta,  ^  pnftwft  t 
uHaroRiiv  bunaiif  m  iba  ai^twnU 
public  qneMioi)*  oC  ihe  dar.  pv<i^ 
latlf  tudi  aa  nMidid  ^  oini  ar- 
sbMiamw  Df  tha  qhmmuwimM  H 
■rhkh  lia  bad  banxne  a  dliwat  «* 
*  froQct  conannnioi^  iBMipaEai*  Uhil 
and  ulenu  of  iha  Ugbal  crJMiim 

proipeoi  of  naing  to  cauaasa^aN'bt 
ncaa,  and  bish  polibcal  jmiatiML 
ihsn  Dr,  L«ld.  ai  th)  paiod  of  whNb 


eieilG  emy.     To  be  abnonoua  la 

balulul  ey*.  is  (he  "  haid  ooodilMW 

-.  in-lmrn  wilt)  gtvatacaa."     TliMIii^ 

euliiely  snnaMi  in   hia  Jiipolton 


hieb-IDHad  a>i»- 

rahoa*  iiaril.   It 

difliotdli  ihefefara.  tot  eat 

bent  on  hia  dcauiiMJo^  t»diaw  tim 
■nio  a  qusmd.  In  Noveaibof,  1T9G, 
at  the  see  of  twenty-two.  be  uodtp- 
wtnl  a  finillenge  for  aonie  fnTolou* 
cause  5  nod,  though  aTcrse  to  duelbnt 
ftum  principle,  yet  the  tyranny  ol 
public  senrinieiil  naa  sock  ibai  Is 
dteline  iho  rencounter  wmild  h«»e 
made  him  the  mark  of  publtc  acon^ 
and  wholly  deMroyed  bn  atamtnw 
and  influence  in  sneii^tv  HiscondoM 
on  the  fiehl  waa  lithi  i  but  adiw 
withoat  enmity  in  hia  bean,  «id  win 


lia  pBtpose 
careful — aoi 


Ladd  became  ha 


Wm.B.  Oriltauiin. 

JoHK  LxTHaor  wa>  horn  in  Boatnii, 
Jannoiy,  1172.  He  was  son  to  the 
Re*.  John  Lathruii,  D.  D.  psatoi  o( 
aCongrcgsMnal  church  in  ibesaine 
ptaCE ;  a  geolleitHni  hiehly  r<*T>erMd 
for  hit  virtues  and  gooil  sense.  H» 
son  was  graduated  at  Hsntaid  U»- 
lerwly  in  tile  year  1799,  and  waa  *»■ 
ttDgutahni  for  bi*  scholanhip  ami 
hiBle  in  a  daas  in  which  WUT«  min- 
beml  Kirklnid.  ibe  illakca,  mod  olbH 
nun  of  celebrity.  On  leadt^t  colligi 
he  rnlGnsd  ihc  office  of  Chmiopbtf 
Oor^  lata  Governor  of  thia  Cotn- 
moaweatth,  ai  a  atudenl  iI  law,  and 
pnrnird  hie  studies  with 
BUtduiiy,  Gara  waa  a 
dustry,  ialenUj  and  sue 
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nesE,  and  of  such  weight  and  stand- 
ing in  the  commiinity,  as  to  give  a 
irery  considerable  direction  to  tho 
views  and  pursuits  of  his  oupils.  But 
eA'en  in  this  law  office,  Lathrop,  at 
intcnrals  of  his  studies,  stole  a  few 
munients  to  sacrifice  to  the  muses, 
and  became  more  known  to  the  pub- 
lic as  a  poet  than  as  a  lawyer.  He 
op;>ne<i  an  office  in  Boston,  had  many 
frti^nds  and  some  business,  but  not 
suffi'Mciit  to  answer  his  expiictations, 
and  in  1797  he  removed  to  Dedhnin, 
ill  the  county  of  Norfolk,  nnd  opened 
his  office  in  the  neighborhood  of  that 
far-fnmed  statesman,  Kisher  Ames, 
in  whose  company  he  enjoyed  nuirh 
as  a  literary  man.  In  the  following 
year,  1798,  he  was  appointed  clerk 
of  thL.^  courts  for  that  county,  but  this 
stfiiion  was  not  suited  to  his  talents 
or  habits,  and  he  Irft  it  without  much 
regn^t,  and  retomeil  to  Boston.  In 
Boston  he  had  found  congenial  spirits. 
At  this  time  he  associatiil  with  the 
poets  of  the  day.  Paine,  Prentifs,  ond 
others.  Tin-re  were  in  Boston  seve- 
ral e«litors  of  papers,  men  of  open 
hearts,  gf^nerous  di<<nosit:ons,  and 
possessing  considerable  influence  in 
society;  around  them  the  \wctn  and 
men  of  taste  and  letters  assLMubled, 
and  were  always  sure  of  a  cordial 
reception,  and  any  act  of  friendship 
they  might  need  to  free  them  from 
temporary  embarrassments.  At  thrir 
houses  thiise  poitts  found  the  "Cama 
Deuni"  at  which  they  indulged  their 
fancies,  and  regalc^l  their  «;ippetite.s. 

Poiue  was  bold  in  his  views,  quick 
at  retort,  and  sometimes  fearfully 
sarcastic.  His  genius  was  certainly 
of  a  high  order' and  his  imagination 
prolific.'  His  talents  always  com- 
manded admiration,  his  wit  excited 
merriment  and  delight.  He  was  fol- 
lowed and  eulogized,  honored  by  at- 
tentions, and  consideretl  by  all,  the 
first  poet  of  the  place.  Luthrop  was 
modest,  learned  and  poetical,  but  had 
much  less  of  the  anior  of  genius, 
and  the  sparkling  of  wit  than  Puine, 
but  more  chastity  of  style,  and  more 
method  in  his  compositions  and  con- 
versations. Prentiss  was  easy,  fa- 
mdiar,  uoofl-natured  and  portiiral,  ami 
amused  himsolf  at  the  parade  of 
learning  in  Paine^  and  laugtied  at  the 
•entiincntal  solemnity  of  Lathrop. 
Theao  wiis  and  poets  were  not  des- 
tined to  live  in  peace  for  a  great 
while;  Paine  perceived  how  much 


Eun-r  was  the  taste  of  Lathrop  than 
is  own,  ana  tne  laiier  felt  no  small 
disturbance  at  the  unbounded  fame  of 
his  rival.  It  was  not  a  period  of  fair 
and  just  criticism,  and  good  taste. 
The  extravagancies  of  genius  were 
morehiirhly  valued  than  the  sweetest 
inspirations  of  the  most  refinr.'d  and 
classicol  muse.  These  wits  were  not 
contented  with  brisk  attacks  and 
ktvn  R'torts  at  table,  but  pursur^l 
each  other  into  the  public  papers;  and 
in  the  gt>neral  opinion,  Paine  had  the 
advantage;  for  boUhuss,  strength, 
and  event  coarseness  of  sarcasm,  are 
!  better  comprehended  by  the  geiieruli- 
'  ty  of  men  than  refined  irony  and 
polished  satire ;  to  them  the  toma- 
hawk serins  a  more  fearful  wci.pon 
t  han  the  sword.  These  efi'u<?ions  were 
the  bane  of  their  rc|)0He,  and  an  in- 
terruption to  their  pursuits.  Th«>  pub- 
lie  are  pleased  with  such  acontist; 
!  thev  love  to  see  these  rockets  of  wit 
an({  satire  thrown  for  their  sjiort ;  but 
the  principals  in  thi*  aflair,  are  always 
sufferers  in  lh(;ir  professional  busi- 
ness, for  clients  are  sharp-eyed,  and 
see  when  men  attend  more  to  omuse- 
menis  and  other  pursuits,  than  to 
thdr  interests  ;  and  in  their  justly 
jealous  dispositions  no  sjilendor  of 
crenius  will  ever  make  amends  for  de- 
ficiency of  attention.  In  1709,  not 
I  hfuifr  sati!«H(<l  witii  his  success  in  the 
I  profession  of  the  law,  Lath'^p  deter- 
mined on  a  bold  mish  to  better  his 
fortunes,  and  emoarked  for  India; 
there  his  fancy  had  pictured  every 
thins:  in  gold  and  precious  stones. 
To  him  it  was  painful  to  leave  his 
friends  and  his  home,  for  a  far  dis- 
tant country,  but  in  so  doini;  there 
was  somethimr  romantic,  which  suit- 
ed his  disposition,  and  he  persuaded 
himsf^lf  that  in  a  few  years  he  should 
return  with  a  rich  harvest  of  wealth 
to  gladden  their  hearts ;  but  had  gold 
rained  there,  as  in  the  fabled  shower, 
ho  would  not  have  gathered  more 
thon  he  wanted  for  the  present  use. 
(lold  to  him  was  like  the  manna  to 
the  children  of  Isniel ;  its  supply  could 
only  be  for  the  day  :  And  would  to 
Heaven  that  for  such  man  it  could 
fall  atretfular  period.s,  to  answer  their 
demands,  and  no  more;  for  want 
makes  them  unstable  and  wretched, 
and  a  profusion  produces  negligence, 
eccentrieitieB,  and  folly. 

In  India  he  was  destined  to  new 
disappointuienia.     TVie  g,oN«\Yitcvfcti 
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tion  and  love.  Bumini; 
espotic  rule,  which  is  deatn 
iiii,  can  never  destroy  the 
of  the  heart,  for  their  na- 
nal. 

spent  ten  years  in  India, 
in  them  inQn)^  pleasures, 
many  inconveniences.  He 
life  of  labor  and  fatlmie  ; 
splendor  and  ill  heuth; 
vas  compensated  by  gain, 
ain  folio wtxi  enjoymenl. 
s  an  eventful  period  of  the 
i  distance  gave  a  deeper 
every  thing  goin^  on  in  nis 
iiry,  and  excited  in  him 
St  desire  to  return ;  and  he 
in  the  prime  of  life,  with 
ion  injured,  but  not  bro- 
terary  man  by  profession 
with  a  judgment  ripened 
ice  and  reflection,  with  a 
increased  by  comparing 
th  other  countries,  and  a 
lie  ju.<9iice  enhanced  by  an 
cc  with  political  crimes, 
rthy  of  remark,  that  his 
s  time  was  more  critically 
1  less  abounding  in  figures 
tfl  than  it  was  before  he 
India,  but  whether  this 
;onsi(lered  a  merit,  I  leave 
judge.  Most  persons  bv 
jnce  in  the  East  catch 
of  the  oriental  manner  of 
Iwelling  in  those  regions 
ire  is  ever  in  the  e.\treme8, 
beauty  and  deformity  for- 
in  contract,  the  mind  be- 
antic,  and  fancy  and  fact 
mtly  commingled.  The 
the  Sun  arc  never  tame 
3y  are  sometimes  effemi- 
ieblcL  but  full  of  imogina- 
'c;  Cneir  action  is  passion, 
repose  is  reverie.  Pivery 
leir  literature  is  strewed 
ffl  of  the  brightest  hues, 
ff&rej  perfumed  with  their 
rhis  singularity  of  retain- 
iginal  simplicity  must  be 
early  discipline,  or  some 
of  temper,  which  he  was 
It  to  have  possessed,  for 
t  men  and  most  elegant 
ive  become  enamored  with 
ss  of  oriental  literature, 
ccomplished"  Jones  seem- 
with  the  aroma  of  every 
.t  he  culled  and  trans- 
an  English  page.  Some 
ca  have  said  that  his  style 


was  enfeebled  bv  the  fondaeM  for 
ornament  which  ue  had  acauirod  by 
bis  devotion  to  oriental  feaming: 
this  may  have  been  the  fact,  but 
wherevfir  ho  loitered,  wherever  ho 
revelled,  or  wherever  be  worshipped, 
by  the  waters  of  Helicon,  in  the 
bowers  of  the  Muses,  or  on  the 
banks  of  Jordan,  ho  was  aiill,  in 
cyery  place,  an  Apollo  interrogating 
nature,  developing  science,  and  dis- 
coursing wisdom ;  or  a  holy  seer  es- 
tablishing the  true  faith,  proving  the 
miracles  of  tlie  gospel,  which  arc  at 
once  the  omamonts  and  evidences 
of  divine  revelation. 

Lathrop  was  married  once  in  this 
country,  and  twice  in  India.  His 
first  wiife  he  married  in  1793 — she 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph 
Pierce,  Esquire,  of  lM)ston,  a  lady  of 
great  beauty,  toJents  and  accomphsh- 
iiients,  formed  for  the  grace  and 
pride  of  society ;  he  loved  ner  with  a 
poet's  fondness,  and  with  more  than 
a  poet's  constancy;  and  she  returned 
his  affection  throu^fh  every  change  of 
circumstances  during^  her  life.  She 
had  by  him  four  children,  but  one 
only  of  them  is  now  living.  Lathrop 
was  a  delightful  companion,  and 
every  one  who  knew  him  was  fond 
of  him.  The  little  children  kept 
memorandums  of  his  kindness,  for 
he  sung  their  joys,  or  lamented  their 
misfortunes,  however  trifling  the  in- 
cident, with  parental  fondness  and 
feeling.  HCj  indeed,  mingled  with 
all  social  beings  that  came  in  his 
way  as  far  as  they  would  permit 
him,  and  his  soul  seemed  to  diffuse 
itself  into  every  pleasure  or  pain 
which  came  in  nis  course,  and  fro- 
quently  without  necessity  or.  reason. 
But  notwithstanding  his  suscepti* 
bility,  he  was  not  fickle.  It  might  he 
said  of  him,  as  was  said  of  a  greater 
man,  but  one  with  something  of  his 
cast  of  character,  that  "his  enmities 
were  placable,  and  his  friendships 
eternal." 

When  he  relumed  to  this  country 
in  1609,  our  commercial  prosperity 
was  on  the  wane, and  our  literary  in- 
stitutions of  course  sufTerol  from  the 
stagnation  of  business.  He  had  re- 
solve on  his  return  to  establish  a 
literary  journal  on  an  cxten.siye  plaiL 
but  his  friends  gave  him  but  little  en- 
couragement of  the  success  of  such  a 
paper.  Politics  had  at  this  time  per- 
vaded all  rankA  oC  peovNe^  i^Xwqi^^m^ 
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nhabituil  carpi 
MltDHOWcdvirh  u«duii 
■Uri^  and  of  courae  wu  w 
pnilK  or  edebriiy,  be  fan 
■ninition  ton  ~         ~  "'" 

tin  fortune.    Mthec 
and  Qcorgelo' 

:olunibii^Tio 


, n  (he  pspitB  of  the 

dlf.  nroosh  the  influrnpi'  of  his 
UucatTftieiidihsobtainedi  siiuntion 
in  lb*  VoM-ofllecL  which  hv  held  fur 
■MM  lim^  bat  tneu  every  div  anil 
pnebo  dutMi  gnw  iiksome,  and  were 
■MWlimo*  it^lactsd ;  bul  rrain  Iho 
voiwdwalMiiM  hi*  pmmiary  wants, 
Ui  lalMt^  and  pleasant  ditposition  i 
ml  above  all  m>m  tbe  mpeeialHliiy 
■■d  powsrof  liis&isDdsaiul  patrons, 
hawaa  RUined  wnen  othcra  wnnlil 
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humane  and  good  iinaf(ine.  It  is  the 
fault  of  the  sutitTer  hiiiiaeif;  placed 
in  Btruitfned  circumstancecs  hu  pro- 
niiaea  with  the  solemn  intention  of 
pcTluru ling  his  obliyatione,  but  id  una- 
ble. This  leads  him  to  sui)terfu^e8 
be  despises,  and  to  course's  he  ilis- 
dains.  Such  a  man  would  probably 
have  sulKotent  ibrtitude  to  suffer,  and 
bear  up  against  his  hard  fate  if  he 
Were  alone,  but  the  distrcsws  of  a 
win-  itnd  family,  dearer  to  him  than 
hu-,  drive  him  to  do  almost  any  thing 
to  ivl  eve  them.  The  friends  of  an 
eiiibLirrn:»sod  man  do  not  always  take 
tlir'  most  proper  measuri'S  to  assist 
bill  I,  and  he  toool'ten  vents  his  spluen, 
wiu-n  he  should  be  struggling  to  re- 
tri-Vc  himsi'if.  A  broken  heart  is  a 
iiiijre  <'o.nnion  death  titan  istreneral- 
ly  bcluiVLti,  for  there  are  but  few  who 
an  hold  an  aching  l>osoin  with  one 
haii'J  to  prevent  its  bursting,  and  with 
thw-  other  tight  a  host  ot  cnemiezs  1^ 
ga>n  a  better  fortune,  and  go  on  to 
vK-tory,  notwithstanding  the  world 
is  more  dreary  than  a  December's 
ni^^:ii^  until 

'■  T»ii')r  »iii  th*  wi-r,  who  fro'vn"<'  Iwrorc, 
Tii  tin  l#  Ml  Ijti.*' 

These  are  not  few — the  victims  of 
tribulation  and  misfortune  are  scat- 
tered in  every  path  of  life,  and  on 
every  page  oi  domestic  history. 
Tnere  are  a  thousand  brave  souls, 
who  fall  on  their  swords  in  despair, 
to  one  who  hke  Mariiis  calmly  con- 
templates his  fallen  fortunes  on  the 
ruins  around  him,  and  determiius  by 
de<:isioii,  energy  and  pcrseveranct-,  tl) 
force  the  fates  torelent  and  make  him 
prosperous.  But  ii  is  idle  to  moralize 
*oo  long — ilie  siibieci  of  this  sketch 
is  beyond  our  wishes  in  tliis  world, 
and  out  of  the  reach  of  any  maxims, 
however  wise.  His  virtues  wen:  nu- 
merous, and  his  faults  few ;  the  for- 
mer were  never  so  useful  to  the  world 
as  they  might  have  been,  and  the 
latter,  without  injuring  others  in  any 
considerable  degree,  shed  all  their 
boneful  influence  on  himself. 

The  writings  of  Lathrop  wore  nu- 
merous, but  he  published  no  work  o: 
any  considerable  extent  or  magiii- 1 
tiiae.    All  are  worthy  of  lirinir  pn'-  • 
served.      His  philos<>pliical   iecturf  s  ! 
were  sufficient! V  learned,  and  show*  d  | 
8  classical  and  delicnle  tastf.     Hiv 
orations  and  essays  were  neat,  spirit- 
ed  and    elegant — and    his   po-  t-cnl 
compositions  will  bear  to  be  read 


along  with  works  of  more  celebrity, 
without  apprehension  from  the  com- 
parison. 1  have  looked  over  his  pro- 
ductions with  some  attention,  and 
think  they  are  much  better  than  they 
arc  in  general  considered.  The  fol- 
lowing Qde,  and  other  pieces  selectL^ 
from  nis  works,  if  not  of  the  first 
order  of  fine  writing,  arc  evidence  of 
pure  feelings,  anc  a  chastened  and 
elevatL'd  imagination.  This  Ode  was 
written  for  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Fire 
.Society. 

I^on  I'le  hanshij  wnrriot'*  hrow, 
1*  y]  <c''l  thr  cfiiwii  iiT  iliMiliii-fk  f.iiDe  ; 

AikI  *Mrlli'«  4pp=H-iil  lie  W'Mfe  b«r»lo«, 
l'lir>ir  priu-ir»t  iiili*<  mi  lii*  iiajii*> ; 

<Ui  mx,kIi«II  vluijr'a  pnriial  IiaiiiI, 
\\  iiMiiiM  Vit  liirvd  tu  pitv  (lii«. 

Whrii  piaiiilive  » -rruw 'ft  f  rairliil  baiid 
Fi>r  «r<:Athii  in  0>ok  ih«ir  p^tnMM  aiMl 

A  tL-Ar-eiiai!ielli''l  chapli-t  wMvi*, 

R'iiiiii{  Hu»il->iri'i>  vriirriicl  iipi, 
Wurn-  .iU  ilitf  p.i(riui  vir  ihi  srirtvr, 

All  I  viitivK  i.-iup^  lit'  »4-i«iiL'«  liurii ; 
S«rei  cliAiU)'  i>ii  i{ii»M-li'4  li>aili. 

A  «>i>i«rr  i>i*  »«riiiU  rtuw'rru  Uirowi^ 
AihI  l>Ay«  ilf  l'vl«<lr4a  Trisllirtf  l>li>-)in 

OVr  ci^aiK-  Miiuii**  culm  rrpiivB. 

N<>«--Kii|{laiHl*a  worihu-i  tnet  llir  ffr*. 

Wlicnc  •  Ui-lkiiap  wmrM,  rorrver  UrU  I 
Rrtisimi  lizhi*  lirr  Imllow'tt   Are, 

Wtirr»  piKiia  Stiltii.-ifi'*  rptic*  rMl  ;— 
W)iv  iii.>iirii«  Om  Mum  wiili  Irarl'iil  eyf« 

Whi^r  poii  lerinx  "'tr  ilic  nill  uf  ileiih  t 
A)>r«li  >i«-r  kri*iir»(  M'rrvWfe  ri«c, 

Willi  KiucrMii'a  i]«p«nr>i  breath! 

Ati  t  Mintvrii  :u(ain  i'emanfli  iU  uwn, 

Aiir»>i>r  rata)  »h.ifi  ii  i>pe<1. 
Aii-I  eriiMiii,  fririi  l»)iip,  Ir^riiinx  moHm 

TtiPT  iliifkmiiister  «moii;(  the  dead  I 
To  Kliu:'*  tciiiU,  yr  Mim*.  <  riii( 

Fri-»h  ro"*  fniiii  iln*  iiri-Mliiii«  wHI, 
Wr[  vkiihlh-  i>.ir*4if  ilpwy  •priitf, 

Fur  he  m*»  viriiir's  xrntlc«i  child  i 

Ye  MiiitRil  %r>tT\l»"(  tlie  ]'■•<, 

D.  piriril  rririid*,  we  raikc  onr  ryn, 
Fr«iii  haiiil'li  r  »uifiir-»  n{  iiiuuli'mijc  liiul 

Til  l.-riihtcr  maniiuiu  in  iliv  sliitK.— 
Wherr  f.ui'i  aiirl  h»ne,  ihcir  iriaU  paat, 

Shall  Hnil-'  ill  e»  'U**  ]-iy  rrciire, 
AikI  rthiinijr'*  bl««i  n-.^ii  ihrtll  laM, 

While  Immtcii'*  elernal  eunri*  riiiinre. 

The  longest  poem  that  I  have  found 
among  his  works,  is  called  by  him 
the  "Speech  of  Cannonicus,"  aNar- 
rueanset  chief.  It  describes  the  vene- 
rable snchcin  at  the  Council  Fire, 
lo20^  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  re- 
signing his  authority  to  his  nephew. 
The  Puritans  of  that  day  would  not 
havt-  l)f;.'n  pi  iiHcd  to  hear  a  pauan 
coiiipiinti  with  a  holy  man  of  Israel ; 
but  at  ibis  Um*^  wo  may  venture  to 
extni'.'t  his  dis^-ripiion  of  (he  chief. 

Al'-'iiiftl — »-rp  :••    'n-iii'Miiciu  aniif . 
'I'll''  f'  iTi.i  fti  •jclii'iii  ol  tliH  r'lil"-  iK-ifiiiiii ; 

S'lO'l    A.|.  'li      'iil-r,    \»  Ii  'III  J>-'i''Tjll   rhu--, 

Til  !•  A  I  Ir  in  K  !/}■•"»  i:oii  1*  ihr  lleiiri-w  Iriin  ;- 

So  Mi<v^  Wx'lt'.'.  wlirti  pl-a»'-l.  trcm  Pveali'ii  heiflil. 
Me  \ir«  ■<\  tlir  prmiiiit'i)  I  ml  \->  Urai'l  ■i<rii, 

Wlifii  r  xiii  i  liM  iHiii|i|i-«  l<-,iiii«  1  •'rkf^iuu  liirhl. 
All  I  clwir*  nt'  .uiieU  bKku\w.V  him  \o  Vmrna 


^\ 


I 


KJ  future  limea," 
and  aploiilid. 


"iU.  JOHSI 


I  rovenfB  i 
the  ciiiie 
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fiom  coUefie  was  cjuitn  a  inynury, 
for  he  IiatTgune  without  communi- 
cating his  intentions.  Such  a  roving 
spirit  as  his,  was  not  to  be  confmeu 
to  college  walls,  o**  collegi;  rules; 
his  stadias  were  gomg  on  much  bet- 
ter when  he  was  in  the  wooils,  or 
amone  tavnge  man.  His  pious 
friends  had  anxiously  antinipatod  the 
time,  when  he  would  bocomo  a  bright 
and  shining  liglit  m  the  church ;  but 
he  was  not  fittc-d  for  such  an  «^ni ploy- 
muni.  Getting  tired  of  colU?e  lite, 
he  cnt  down  a  lur^e  true,  near  the 
ban!;  of  Connecticut  river,  du<r  out 
the  lug,  and  made  a  ^ood  cunoe.  It 
was  fil'ty  fet>t  in  length,  nnd  from  the 
appearance  of  tho  stump,  mu£>t  havi< 
been  more  than  three.*  fet-t  and  u  iwdf 
wide.  Taking  in  a  stock  of  provis- 
■  ions,  he  commenced  his  voyage  down 
I  the  river.  He  was  ignorant  of  the 
obstacles  in  its  navigation,  but  over- 
came them  all  by  his  unconquernblo 
spirit.  He  had  turnKi  his  bank  upon 
c^illei;;^  and  gladly  escape:!  tlio:«e  re- 
straints to  wnich  he  luvrr  iiitcndid 
again  U  submit.  After  riHi  ctiiif:  fir 
some  time  as  to  tiic  courK^  ho  shoiiM 
pur»iie,  and  findinir  thut  the  sroinl  di- 
vines in  his  neigId>orhooii  di^  nut ' 
think  him  as  vet  suflicii-ntly  stcndy  ! 
to  be  ordainca  to  the  work   of  the 

Sospcl  ministry,  ho  came  to  llio  sud- 
en  refK>lution  of  seeing  the  wtirld  «y 
a  mariner,  and  nt  once  i*hippid  for 
an  European  voyagi\  For  several 
yeors  he  folIowi?d  this  prof"  ssion. 
and  visittd  the  shores  of  ih:.*  Mc.W- 
rerraiieon,  that  epic  portion  of  the 
Hot)-\  With  an  exienpive  know- 
u^^  of  anei?nt  history,  he  pushed 
his  inqiiiiics  into  th<t  modern  state  of 
these  countries.  This  only  liral  hif; 
mind  to  see  more  of  liie  world. 
When  Cnptain  Cooke  was  about  to 
perform  hi^  lust  exploring'  vfiyaie, 
Ledyard  offered  himself  an  n  manner 
in  the  en:erprise.  Cooke  saw  tliruugli 
the  nature  and  charaeter  of  the  in.in, 
and  mode  liim  a  petty  ulTieer.  Frnm 
the  journal  of  Ledyord,  tin*  pu!die 
hav3  received  nmre  minute  1;  ii>w- 
Icdgc  of  the  natives  of  the  South  Sc.i 
Islands,  than  from  the  jourrril  of 
Cooke,  or  aiiy  others  that  wcr-  ki-ot 
bv  those  with  him.  There  i.<i  a  vr  in 
or  philosophical  acuten«.':?s  niViriMiL'^ 
throogh  all  Ledyaril  wr.tte.  t!i;u 
marked  him  as  n  rrreat  obsf  rv  r.  n>'d 
deep  thi.iker.  lie  was  induh^  1  by 
Captain  Cooke  in  his  ranible«i.  u^  ho 

)i       ' 


knew  that  Conmral  Ledyard  was  a 
philosopher,  and  the  information  ob- 
tained through  him,  would  be  cor- 
rect. Lttlyard  was  with  Cooke 
when  ho  was  slain,  and  has  given 
the  beat  account  of  that  tranRaction 
that  is  extant,  although  it  ditfttrs  in 
many  respects  from  the  accounts 
given  bv  others.  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  was  noticed  by  several 
men  of  science.  From  England,  he 
went  to  France;  and  there,  through 
the  friendship  of  Mr.  Jeflerson,  hud 
acciss  to  philosophers,  nnd  to  Ubra- 
ries,  such  as  he  had  not  before  seen. 
1 1  is  to  the  honor  of  Mr.  JetferMin, 
that  hi;  was  always  a  lover  of  learn- 
ing, and  a  friend  to  learned  men,  and 
f>ai(J  lessresranl  totherank  which  they 
lad  attaimxl  in  society  than  is  usii.'d 
with  distinguished  men.  It  was  mind 
ond  acquirements  that  he  alone  regar- 
ded, and  he  was  as  intimate  with  Cor- 
poral Liedyard,  v^  hiMi  makinc  inquiries 
re.s|H;cting  his  voyagrs  and  discovr- 
rii'S,  as  nn  would  have  ln-en  wiili 
r.ord  Mulitrave.  Fwm  Paris,  he 
travilled  over  northern  Europ(?,  and 
pouetraied  Kufsia  to  Siberia;  making 
shrewd  observations  on  nil  he  saw. 
Ijedynrd  was  fitf^d  for  the  gn-al  task 
he  n;ul  undertaken.  Restless  niid 
enthusiastic,  as  one  that  spurns  con- 
trol, he  was  patient  and  nHlefaT«;za- 
blf  in  accomplishing  his  i-nds ;  aiid 
po3-!essiiig  a  Strom;  constitnlion,  and 
well-ftirni'T'd  p<'rson,  he  was  cnpiilde 
<»f  enduring  great  hardships,  nnd  of 
performing  almost  incredible  labors. 
His  rePourcj?s  seemed  to  increase  as 
difticuli'es  thickened  ;  anjj  he  papscd 
from  danger  to  dano;er,  as  one  pi>.*5- 
Sfssed  V»f  a  pro!:ciing  charm.  Ob- 
je<-fs  which  he  had  sufferMl  evrry 
thine  to  see,  he  described  as  coolly 
as  if  he  hud  not  .qone  a  step  out  of 
his  way  to  lu-hold  them.  Divestid 
of  prejudi(?e,  he  spiike  of  the  peoi'lf 
o*"  every  country  in  the  language  of 
tnirli,  and  not  according  to  the  re- 
ception he  miahl  have  received  from 
them.  In  all  h.s  wanderings,  he  rx- 
amiiied  the  natural  features  of  every 
country;  but  his  great  study  was 
mnn,  iii  his  political  nnd  moral  rela- 
t<ms.  His  thoughts  he  clothed  in 
ca><y,  elegant  language,  and  sonie- 
liiM'-H  his  style  is  beautiful.  Take, 
for  instance,  his  praises  of  wom<  n  : 
"  I  have  observed  anion;?  nil  nji- 
'ions,  (^nys  hr)  that  women  orna 
ment    thcuiscWea    tootc  xVv:^^   \\\t 


t  haj  arieii  been  ulhcrwi 
ideciu  tbnnigh  honeit  »<v 
men  Liidsnd,  nide  and  chu 


or  Mck,  wamiu  hat  ei 
\j  to  me,  and  uaifonnly  bo  ;  and 
add  to  lais  virtue,  ao  worthy  of  ll 
a^ipdliUBD  of  beneTolcnoii  Ineir  a< 
tion*  bave  been  purformal  in  m  frn 
and  W)  kind  a  manner,  (hat  if  I  wa 
dry  J  dnnk  the  sweeicat  drauyhi 
■Dd  if  hungry,  ale  the  coam:St  mar 
■tJ  wilh  a  relnh." 

la  IT39<  Lsdyard  commencL-d  i 
KMinwrU)  the  inleiiorof  Africa.  H( 
had  been  aaol  on  [hia  eipeditlan  b> 
Sic  Joaeph  Banks,  and  othcra,  in 
England,  and  oipaclatjan  wub  greii- 
if  railed  at  hia  undertaking  this  pcri- 
lotu  eaterpiiw.  Ten  thousand  cir- 
ctmatancoi,  lot  tgm  paal,  had  pm- 
vanled  the  naliona  of  Europe  from 
knowing  much  of  Africa ;  itB  aickly 
legSoni^  ill  ptHianaua  rcpulve,  ila 
bMtif  of  prsf,  and  herds  of  savage 
men,  had  delarred  ibe  irevvllcr  from 
eiplorinf  theM  inbaapitable  climes. 
But  tfacM  dangers  only  aiiinulauil 
Ladyard  lo  ths  entcriinse;  .iiiil  bis 
■out  glowed  at  the  tbuuKht  of  xi-inK 
what  no  WavtllcT  had  f-"  ''—  — 
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ed  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
which,  notwithstanuinff  his 
itsffes,  he  made  astonisning 
I.  His  memory  wba  so  re- 
that  whatever  he  read  was 
eposited  iu  tlie  cabinet  of  his 
:ion.  He  soon  possessed 
with  all  the  legal  ideas  con- 
I  the  treatises  of  law  which 
;n  extant  ;  and  such  was  his 
I  of  mind  that  on  his  first  ap- 
3  at  the  bar  he  would  manage 
t  difficult  cases  without  any 
I  timidity.  His  assistance  in 
net  in  criminal  prosecutions 
ch  sought  for,  and  his  abili- 
re  never  more  conwicuous 
those  defences ;  and  his  suc- 
9  in  proportion  to  his  exer- 
[t  was  sometimes  thought 
good  conscience  could  not 
lU  his  strenuous  exertions. 
L  attracted  executive  and  leg* 
aoticc.  At  an  early  age  he 
the  Governor  appointed  a 
.  the  militia  in  the  regiment 
I  he  belonged,  and  the  writer 
sketches  recollects  that  in 
;  an  old  volume  of  the  jour- 
the  house  of  representatives, 
the  years  1730  and  1740,  that 
committee  of  the  house  was 
id  to  manage  an  intricate 
which  the  province  was  en- 
hat  they  were  instructed  by 
se  to  consult  Elkanah  Loo- 
take  his  opinion  and  engage 
(tance.  But  the  fate  of  hu- 
teatncss  is  very  precarious, 
e  was  thus  "in  ine  full  tide 
Asful'expi-riment,"  his  mind, 
cious  us  it  wus,  without  any 
t  cause,  became  so  far  de- 
as  to  render  him  unfit  for  any 
bumncss;  and  in  this  situa- 
ough  never  very  frantic^  ho 
d  to  the  close  of  his  life  in  a 
vanced  age.  This  malady  of 
i  did  not  extinguish  his  at- 
it  to  legal  investigations ;  he 
it  half  a  day  at  a  time  in  pe- 
)oke' 8  Institutes,  his  Reports, 
ancient  sages  in  the  law  with 
ttention  and  aiinarent  satia- 
The  writer  of  these  skcicbis 
tfl^  that  when  a  hoy  (August, 
)  called  on  a  son  of  tliis  ^n- 
with  whom  he  lived.  The 
tleman  interrogated  him,  who 
1  where  he  came  from  7  and 
;  informed,  he  began  an  inqui- 
:erning  a  numter  of  people 


who  had  formerly  been  his  clients. 
He  would  staU'  their  cases  apparent- 
ly with  correctness,  and  the  fate  of 
these  actions  and  the  pivot  on  which 
they  turned }  and  it  gave  him  great 
apparent  satisfaction  to  relate  his 
success.  He  was  much  famed  for 
the  accuracy  of  his  forms  of  declara- 
tions, which  at  that  time  was  a  very 
important  item  in  legal  acquirements, 
and  generally  the  lust  request  of  the 
client  to  his  attorney  was,  *^  Pray 
make  it  hane."  He  was  the  first 
attorney  in  the  town  of  Middlebo- 
rough,  and  the  only  one  that  had 
an  office  there  untU  James  Spruat 
opened  an  office,  about  the  year  1788. 
There  are  now  three  at  that  place. — 
Jlolnua. 

FaANcis  Lxwis,  one  of  the  New- 
York  delegation  in  Congress  when 
the  declaration  of  independence  was 
made,  was  liom  in  Wales,  in  WZ'.i, 
He  was  partly  educated  in  Scotland, 
and  then  sent  to  Westminster,  where 
he  l>ecanie  a  good  classical  scholar. 
In  Londtm  he  became  an  appruntii:e 
to  a  merchant,  with  whom  rie  cou- 
linueil  until  he  was  of  age.  He  then 
left  England  for  America  with  Iiand- 
Homc  prospects,  and  set  up  business 
in  New- York.  He  was  agent  for  the 
British  colonics  in  1756,  and  was  ta- 
ken prisoner  and  carried  to  France, 
from  which  country  on  his  exehaui^ 
he  returned  to  New- York.  He  was 
a  lover  of  liberty,  and  stood  foremost 
amonsst  the  sons  of  freedom^  In 
1775,  he  was  sent  a  delegate  from  the 
provincial  congress  of  ^ew-York,  to 
the  continental  congress,  and  was 
there  when  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence was  made.  He  continued 
in  that  InkIv  for  several  years  after- 
wards, and  rendered  great  service 
ns  a  commercial  man.  H|)  suffered 
much  for  his  patriotism,  the  Britiah 
having  dcc>iroy«.-d  his  property  on 
Long  Island.  Ho  had,  liowever,  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  country 
prosperous,  though  he  was  not.  He 
died  on  the  30ih  of  December,  1813^ 
in  the  90th  year  of  his  ago. 

John  Blaib  I^stn.  D.  D.,  a  poet 
and  highly  gifted  pulpit  orator,  was 
the  eldst  son  of  the  Rev.  William 
Linn,  of  New -York,  and  was  born  in 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
year  1777.  He  was  educatod  at  Co- 
lumbia College,  and  graduated  at  the 
ai^e^of  eighteen;  and  entered  the 
office  of  Alexander  Hanultoa  m»  > 
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niiplauM.    He  ihen  left  ihit  punuil 
frir  [iio  atadf  o(  divinity,  M  ■  coarac 


n  PolJunpuu  lu  ihr  Vr'Ueroblo  Dr. 
Hv/Mg.  In  the  yru<!  [WD,  li<^  was 
takrn  Willi  ■  swum  Ulnvsa,  which 
Hlinlternil  «  ooil(iiniiii»ii  jirevioijaly 
viTjf  dnhralci  bul  by  [nvtlkui;,  ana 
BTi-nl  care,  he  wiviVLxj  until  ti»  4lfa 
ol  AutiutI,  1804,  wbrn  lit  U[Hrcd  by 
tliv  bnakinu  at  ■  bluod  nai^.    Hn 


rspaiauon  rw  lira  TinDM,  and  l! 

-    -    -  Imitt,    HapuMiwa  '  -  ■'- 

le,  and  bid  mad«  It 


viiry  wull.  "f  he  Puwcre  i(f  Gcnjli»" 
from  his  pGD  holds  n  hlfii  nnk 
uniiiiiMi  Aniuriran  p'lelry,  wid  has 
bcTH  nonurtd  by  n  aplutidid  edilion 
In  Uiigtsnd.  Ilta  "  VBltrinn"  i>  by 
many  ihuughl  a  finer  cgmposilion 
llinn  [111!  "  Power*   of  Geniua  j"  it 

unwl  beamy.  Just  helbrc  Dr.  l^rJFii- 
ley'ii^iialh,  tJan  had  a  <x>iilravcray 
with  The  aagi-,  whidj  rai«d  the  ri^u- 
lalion  of  Ihe  young  divine  with  the 
publii:,  and  tiarliciilBrly  with  tint 
portion  of  Ibtiiii  whu«p  nili^uus  leneu 
ware  (be  aamg  aa  his  dad.  In  this 
oontrovoray,  Linn  indulged  in 


lo  Pnoaily  fiw  iho  ufluifo  j  bul  hotori.- 
tha  Lallis  reached  the  place  of  dead- 
nation,  the  old  man  bad  gone  when 
inaulla,a«iolagiBi),orpraiae,c8n  aeier 
reacb.  Linn  waa  a  pioua  and  popn- 
larproadMri  Iiedwaiiupan  thelovo- 
linea*  of  Ckrjnianny  with  great  feel- 
ing  aod  aincerii;.  Hi*  lanoiia^  wia 
MMlotuk  and  bia  *oion  phuaiiTfi  and 
tmm.    Wlwl  tddad  Kreatlv  ti>  Ihe 


»»j  hung  on  the  wordi  that  flowed 
ftotn  Ihs  (pmkM'a  lips,  that  he  must 
aoon  mm  the  truth  of  hia  own  doc- 


-.'Ptl, -r 

'«t  until  hia  I _.    .    ,. 

lid  eeatf.  to  bear  liim  grnOf 
__  .-n  to  the  grBve.  The  Tiiiain*  of 
the  UttlTeraity  of  P.lin* yliania  tB»tfr 
'lim  a  Doctor  of  Dimniiy,  nt  an  «!• 
ii:r  age  than  il  wai  iter  pirn  '••  ai.T 
idler  iridiridilal.  Ifc  whom  tbp  niii. 
en  inaplpil,  and  tht;  wiw  and  sond 
miiored  nnd  applauded,  atiould  b* 
mill  in  rDtneinVranw  by  Itttvauniry- 
PniurLivDiaaTOH,  desi^raUedfriiin 
I  reappFtiblr  Soiirh  famdv,  and  ira* 
lom  at  Albany.  Jnniiary  INtb,  ITllL 
itt  WB«  pducaiaial  Yale  Ci)IWi,b»1 

KiduBlni  wilb  the  claaa  of  IT37     Ha 
came  a   m.mhant  in   KewVdlt 
havinghia  Atma  Xt\vr 


.ntiirljylu»couiii/7- 

roH,deBi^raUedfr[>in    l 
irh  famdy,  and  wa* 
iBliiiary  IStb.  mS. 
ilValeCflittra'i.Bal 
edaaaoflrn     Ha 
,ant  in  KewVdit     „ 
tma  MalnYi  uIhIbI   Mm 
few    well-i<dMWMl '  H 
l-alrcPlatUlnl6na:H 
latHuu-beadt  ^iH 
xt  nt  h»  umiumhE  '  j^l 


mrchnnla  in  Wall- 


jtBt>  had  office*  1 - 

la  ITB4  he  wu  an  Atdcmisn  of  um 
lily  of  Kew-Totk,  w\  »Aw  •(»"" 
iu  this  cntiaeity  for  four  years, 


Ihr  roiiiiniiiif  of  i  iirr^sjioiiderf^ 
wilb  the  OKcnl  for  ihc  colony  in  En- 
gland, the  relebtiited  Edmund  Butke; 
and  hi*  lettriB  Bbouod  in  iofonnalkin 
andfellifulrcniBrhs.  Mr. Livin^Bon 
waa  in  Congress  in  ITTli,  onid  aminl 
hia  name  lo  the  derlaralion  of  Hide- 
pendcnre,  for  which  bd  was  a  iili^u- 
oUB  advocate.  Ho  waa  a  inembrr  of 
theseanieof  New-Ynrk.  on  ibcaJnp- 
uon  of  the  aisie  conaiiiulion ;  ttar 
which,  Dndcr  Ihc  provisioria  of  thai 
ronatituiian,  he  waa  eloclcd  a  masibcr 
uf  Congresa :  bm  he  wns  not  liM| 
permitted  lo  derole  hiniaejf  M  *«' 
aerviee  of  hi*  enuntry,  for  Ml  dw 
I2ib  of  Juno,  I7T9.  ho  died,  wilb  «ff 
(rtna  prrturia,  or  Ae  dirtpsy  rtf  Tto 
Lhtfl,  often  twin  nenengeta  ofilralb. 
He  WBB  a  warm  and  fuarlra*  ptnial 
in  aevcre  tinieak  when  thick  ekodi 
L'nvt'lapcd  OUT  political  horiimt. 

RoBEBT   R.  IjVtHO*TOS(,    L.  I.,    D., 

chancellor  of  thv  atnte  of  Nev-VoA, 
was  a  man  who  Gtled  a  ^eai  VfM 
in  the  eyei  of  the  Ameriran  fKvple. 
Wo  made  no  imall  effort  'o  get  » 
prttly    full    accouni    of    tliis   gn«l 
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•tatejaiaHf  but  could  find  none  so  I  of  the  Ciospol,  emigrated  to  Rotter- 
Qinple  as  tUat  given  by  Do^-'tor  John  |  dam  in  16G3,  the  victim  ot  relii^ious 
W.  Francis,  a  gentleman  well  \  piTseciirion,  and  was  one  of  llu; 
kuowji  iu  the  literary  world  as  well  commissioners  of  Scotland  in  the 
ad  in  the  annals  of  niedicme.  Tlils  negotiations  wliich  oventuated  in  a 
memoir  of  Mr.  Liviti^rftton  is   con-   general  peare,  and  in  the  transfer  of 


taincd  in  an  address  (hliverod  befuie 


the  colony  of  Xew-York   fro:n  the 


ihe  Philolexian  Society  of  Columbia  j  states  of  tl')llaitd  to  Kua,!  liui. 
College  at  their  amiiversary,  June  3,  |  Robert  Livini^stuii,  his  &)on,  n}>out 
IS31,  and  the  txtraet  is  made  bv  the  perio<l  of  liis  fiilh- rn  (kath  iu 
pt.'nnission.  The  sivetclns  hislorieal,  lo7vS,  «;mi«;rateci  to  Anun -a  ;  a:i(l  in 
disrhmmatinc:,  neat,  and  beauiil'ul.  KiSU  obtained  a  p.itent  lor  th..  Manor 
RoberlR.  ]^ivui*;st<m  wasdesot'iid- jof  Livtiigi*ton.  Tiie  banks  of  that 
cd  from  a  family  of  histori'^al  ci.Ubri-  !  noble  rivrr  on  whi.-h  it  is*  a»ii:ale  al- 
Cy  in  the  ann.ils  of  Scotland.  Kin--s.  ■  test  in  its  ornanivMUs  th^.ir  tusLe.  and 
regents,  and  nobles  appear  in  the  | opulence.  He  was  a  mi-iubtr  of  the 
Jine  of  his  ancestors,  and  probably  :  convention  at  Albany  in  lii.^'J,  wlm^h 
no  individual  ever  emifjrattd  to  llie  tlirew  oli",  on  the  part  of  .Vow-York, 
now  world  who  could  boast  more  the  oppressive  iioVfrnm.Mit  of  James 
numerous  or  more  disftiniruishcil  evi-  II.  In  a  vi.^iit  to  F.nglan-I.  hv  h  Id  a 
deneeu  of  rank  ond  title.  Without  I  eoiiferenee  wiih  King  WMIimji,  Lord 
dwelling  with  unnec<.-sr>.iry  minute-  I  Chaifxlior  .Soiners,  ami  oth^r.s  and 


ness  on  this  portion  of  his  history,  1 
may  be  permitted  to  observe  that 


prompted  thi-  enierpiizo  ai^ainst  tiie 
pirates   who    tluni    inf  L-ld    various 


Jamca  Livingston,  in  the  mildle  of  I  parts  of  the  Amoriean  const.    Tlie 


the  fifteentii  ot  ntury,  was  appointed 
R/:Ccnt  of  Scotland  durin^r  the  mi- 
nority of  James  I. ;    that  his  srand 


agent t;mployed  to  etfii't  t!jispjrj)ose 
])roved  tn-aeheroiis  to  tlu-.  tnist,  and, 
as  is  supposed,  wit!i  the  C'-)nnivan«;e 


ITie  titles  of  Earl  of  Newburgh, 
E^l  of  Linlithgow,  Rarl  of  Callan- 
der, and  Earl  of  Livingstone,  i^iven 
to  several  distinct  members  ol  this 
fiimily,  attest  its  standing  and  im- 
porlancc  in  the  state,  and  adds 
lustre  to  the  honors  of  its  nam:'. 
Nor  were  they  «ndlsiingnish.;d  in  th,j 
early  literature  of  their  native  coun- 
try; and  the  name  of  Rollock,  oi' 
kindred  origin,  occurs  at  the  clos..>  of 
the  sixtccntii  century  as  first  i)rnKi- 
pal  of  the  ceJebrati'd  University  ot 
Gdinbureh. 

Lord  Livingstone  was  the  rom- 
non  ancestor  of  that  branch  of  tlie 
Livingstons,  which  emigrated  to  this 
^untry  in  the  middh.'  of  tlie  s.  ven- 
leentii  century.  Ho  was  h;  r.-iitary 
i!uvernor    of   Linlilhjiow  Ca.-tle.   iii 


daughter  marrie-d  Donald,  kiiig  of  of  lC)l»tri  Fletcher,  thi-  j^ovc-rnor  of 
iJie  Hebrides,  one  of  wl)o.?j  de-  the  state.  This  a;?,  nt  al'tcrwarilsbe- 
scendants  is  celebrated  by  the  im-  came  chief  among  the  pirali  h^  and  is 
mortal  |)cn  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  ;  known  in  the  popular  traditions  ol 
his^poem,  the  Lord  of  the  Isles.  the  country  by  tlie  name  of  Ca|)t. 

Kidd.  The  grandsons  of  Robert 
were,  Philin  Livin^jston,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  declaration  of  indeiH^n- 
dence,  on  the  part  of  the  stale  of 
Xew- York :  William  Livini,'ston,  go- 
vernor of  New-Jersey,  known  as  a 
poet  of  hi^h  order,  and  still  m  jre  cs- 
timahlo  for  his  vigorous  defence  of 
the  civil  and  reli:iions  riiiiils  of  the 
coloniett  in  council  and  by  the  pen. 
R  )bert  fiivin^iston's  great  grandsons 
Wk.ti;  John  H,  Livini^ston,  the  father 
of  till!  RefoniiL-d  Dutch  Church  in 
America,  and  president  of  dueen's 
Collide,  Xew-Jersey,  llrockholst Li- 
vingston, late  on:;  of  the  justices  of 
tile  S-.ipreme  Court  of  the  United 
Stairs,  Edward  Livingston,  formerly 
Mayor  ol  this  city,  a  riKniber  of  the 
Hoii^e  of  Rt.[irs's.;ntativcs  from  the 


which  Mary,  Ciui.vn  nf  Scots  was  district  of  iNew-York,  incmber  from 
•  jrn,  and  in  which  sh  >  was  pl.tcc  1  liOuisiana,  in  the  United  States  sen- 
wr  safety  during  the  inv:i«i,)n  of  i  at«!,  and  rec«'ntly  appointed  eecrutju-y 
Scotland  by  the  Dnk*  t)f  Soin:r.-t.    of  the  dipartmeni  of  state,  and  IU) 


His  daug!iti-r  was  one  o.**  thi.  four 
ladies  who  atti  ndcil  tliis  pnii-(:^<«  to 
Prance    as    h«?r    coiiip.uii'in.      His 


li 


'1 


bert  R.  Livingston,  the  subj.:ct  of  our      !) 
present  discourse.     It  is  in  our  own 
country  that  the  talents  of  this  higldy       {i 


jrcat  grandson,  Juhn  Livinrision,  an  •  i^ifted  laniily  have  had  an  ample  field 
i   eminent,  learned  and  pious  nimister  for  their  display  and  cx\:U\on..   *1^V^     \\ 
'  VoT.   HL  3X  ^Vv 
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Chaiwiilor  Liyinpiion  ws«  born  in 
thii  diy  of  n^w-Vork,  in  IT47,  and 
wig  edunwd  in  King's,  now  Colum- 
Ihii  CoUu^  where  be  was  erailusl«l 
in  n&l  Ai  this  rims  (hucdll(>g?  WHS 
ill  ju  intanc-Y,  hiving  been  roiinried 
only  len  jeen  bsToio,  DjrD  inunificpnl 
grant  of  laud  on  wliich  ilia  nowailu- 
■le,  Tram  tiut  corporalion  of  Trinity 
Chuccli ;  by  ihe  donaiiona  at  pioiu 
iniliviiluala,  and  by  foAAa  Trom  ibo 
venerahle  sodciy  ibr  ibe  propagaiion 
of  ill?  gospel  in  funi^  pans.  Even 
ai  Ibii  en\y  day  anl  ai  tho  torn- 
mencaraenl  of  iu  cnreer,  i[s  iliruli; 
beld  a1  leasr  an  eqoni  mnk  in  ibilily 
and  leirnine  with  the  highml  snd! 
best  pndaw^  nminirie!  in  Aannea. 
To  Culling,  H  scholar  of  Camb  rid  go, 
EnnlanJ,  and  M  Cocliran,  an  alum- 
nus of  Trinity  Colk-gv,  Duhli 


aely  in 


ubted  ei 


sieal  liu.'ralure.  Nor  have  ibe  fruit! 
oflhisendawnimt  been  buried  or  lai 
lolbeworld.  Thcgcnma  indnopom 
[jisbnienis  oT  bcr  KTns  bave  aniplj 

C'ifteA  the  foresigtil  and  llbembly  uf 
founders.  Nuraburs  consideroj, 
no  instimlian  has  more  juat  reasan 
to  boael  of  tbo  glory  rttk-iriod  upon 
her  bySBriicfari'ncierud  lothe  pulilic. 
In  justice  to  Ihts  assertion,  \el  mc 
Bttv^rllo  the  names  of  Kamillon,  ibi.' 
mfanl  aaaenarof  hiacouniry'sriyhls, 
tb«  tifaief  frainerof  yournaliunal  con- 
ililuiion,  and  the  founder  of  your 
funding  syslem;  Jav,  the  first  chief 
joatice  of  the  Uniled  Slatea,  Iha  nii- 
gociator  of  ihrt  iri'niy  of  pfnci:  ht 
which  Great  Dri'-in  .  -  i  i-  !  ■.,  'I,' 
independearp  I'l"  '■•  ■ 
Honia,  (he  i;Ii<[ij  :: 
of  the  frnindiT'  lii 

tulion;  Haniftm,  nr  'i' I.  i  'i-i  'ml 
•oholari  Jones,  Ipmn'rly  t.nanrnllor 
oflhe  State,  al  prvsciil  Clikf  Jusiico 
of  ihe  Superior  Court  i  Provost,  ibe 
firat  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Rfi*. 
copal  Church  of  the  Stale  of  Ni 


presenteninfnl  ind  evrtllent  Dwm- 
—  -  ~  live  Rpucopal  office,  whom  1 
'  "  coll  my  RlaM-raott  : 


am  proud  to  ca 
Cidrefe,   and  n 


l«e,. « 

frying,  irto  »o  aWr  «, 
K«n  Eeruus  in  lh«  republic  one  ant 
iiiifivisible  nf  Bngtiah  lit«aruTB;  and 
vho  has  reiwnily  eniwinvd  tut  owi 
n-pumiion  with  inil  of  l)i»(luui(di*- 
ciivcrer  af  his  naiivc  connmr.  Xi> 
mm,  long  Ibe  acknowMgad  Und  >l 
the  PrHoyiuriandinncsOTiIni  roan- 
irj-  i  Clinton,  the  intrepid 

pride  and  propmy  / 
their  Kunirympn.  "DrewuiBi(» 
tni^''  B  lya  the  venemblo  Dr.  CocSr 
ran,  fotmor^y  a  profcsMr  in  this  m- 
■tiiucion,  "  from  tnc  oMrM  ttsA  ilhn 
triuus  seiniiiarrtB  ofEn^^and  and  b» 
land  the  same  nunber  of  otraiM  ■• 
we  had  on  oui  bo^kt\  and  1  will  «ia 
lUTO  10  affirm  ihoi  'Jibs  wa«M  lui  b- 
superior  li 
Clinton,  C,,.,, 
John  III  Ma9_. 

Tliese,  geiitlen,— ,  _-     —   

cndimng  rowaiJs  of  the  Isgirialft* 
wisdom  Of  thai  aisembtv,  which  b 
175},  pne  binh  to  Colimihia  CMItg* 

The  present  lial  of  the  paduatMfll 
ihia  Bcliool  records  one  thoiu-ind 
□nmcs,  disiinguiabed  in  every  variiiy 
of  service  lo  the  church  and  slate, 

Robert  R.  Litiogsion  iwitrptd  upnn 
(he  atudy  of  the  law  in  lliia  citjia 
!7lJS,  under  Ihe  direcDon  of  Wdliaii 
Sinilh,  Ibe  htslorian  of  NeW-Yocfc 
at  ihat  time  an  eminent  rooimellorar 
law,  and  subsequently  Chief  Juatui 
of  Cauadti.  ShoTtlyaner  haringot 
lained  bla  license  in  that  pnifJM»« 
lie  was  oppoiatod  recorder  of  hit  «^ 
live  ciiT.  The  trying  qaf«uon  «f  tb« 
if  the  British  parfiamMt,  il 


1,  Chancellor  J, -ne^  Rev.  Di 


hichw 


illustrious  fiither  were  both  nert' 
ir.jrn  their  ofBdal  alaliona,  tbclatnl 
T  oneof  the  justice*  ot  ih«  eonrt  <t 
liyer  and  TVraiiner,  for  adhcnon  J 
ilie  rights  cf  thdr  cmmtrymni.  K 
was  early  prcdtcied  (bol  tiiOM  ngb» 
could  bo  succeBsfully  aaatifWd  «lif 
by  the  sword ;  but,  rpmonstrao™  o 


'"il 
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needless  of  the  rigiita  ot'  oilic rs.  The 
colonies,  soparat^  froiri  one  anotiicr 
oy  a  thousand  feelings  and  prrju- 
diecs,  soon  (.•xhibitod  a  uniti^d  rosi)hi- 
tioii  to  resiut  ihose  prt'd-nsions  with 
manl)^  effbn.  Thooincial  smrions  ot 
3Ir.  Livingston  nod  his  £>oii  did  nut 
prevent  tlfe in  from  joining  wiiii  thu 
great  body  of  their  conn  try  men  in 
resisting  claims  »)  unjust  and  op- 

f>ri'ssive.  In  the  same  yrar,  the  ^nl- 
ant  Monigomery,  recently  conmci- 
ed  by  niamuge  to  a  sister  ot  iho  Chan- 
cellor, fell  on  the  plains  of  Abraham, 
fighting  with  the  valor  of  his  native, 
in  defence  of  his  adopted  country. 

In  return  for  royal  persecution, 
Chancellor  Livingston  was  rewarded 
by  popular  fnvor  and  the  confidi-nce 
of  nia  country.  In  this  wnrof  prin- 
ciplo,  now  commeneing,  Mnssaohu- 
aetts,  Now- York,  and  Virginia  repre- 
sented not  imperfectly  the  eiiiire  po- 
pulation of  the  American  colonies. 
The  first  was  sotili^d  by  emigrants 
chiefly  from  England,  puritans  in  re- 
ligion and  in  politics.  Virginia  was 
colonized  by  an  advmturou.^  p<jpula- 
tion  who  trauMforred  with  th"in  the 
richtd  and  fetrlings  oi  En<ili^hiih  n. 
The  central  rulomes,  of  whieii  .\ew- 
Vork  was  the  fairest  reprosuntative, 
had  emi^aled  from  the  states  of  Hol- 
land which  preceded  even  the  Kngli»h 
in  the  assertion  and  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  conscience,  and  even  during 
a  struggle  of  eiijhry  years  wafttii 
their  coinnicrcu  to  every  region  of  thi: 
earth. 

This  various  population  united  for 
the  most  part  hi  one  Rpontaiieous 
spirit  Gf  opposition  to  the  rlaims  of 
parliament;  yet  in  iW-w-Vork,  ht:r 
magnificent  but  unprote'v^trd  harbor, 
anu  frontier  exposed  to  the  diijrcila- 
tions  of  the  ruthless  savage,  laid  her 
open  to  the  naval  forci*  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  paralyznl  for  a  time  the 
efforts  of  her  patriots.  Viririnia  was 
£>reiuost  in  resist  wig  ihf  odiou-;  stam]i 
act,  which  und;r  a  deeeitfid  vi/or 
concraled  the  arrow  of  destruction. 
In  Boston,  the  fntal  |)oisi>n  lurked  in 
the  tea  chest  In  the  viclnhy  of  this 
town,  the  blood  of  Knuli.shmfii  and 
Americans  fir!<t  mingled  in  hostile 
conf1i<rt.  The  nmn.'-s  of  G»  or'ie  C'lin- 
ton,  John  Jay,  Philip  Seliuyhr,  ami 
RoL>crt  K.  Livingston  are  siillicii-nt 
evidence  that  this  state  was  not  he- 
hind  her  elder  sisters  in  devoted  ardor 
and  patriotism.    The.se  uoblc  diani- 


pions  of  our  cause  justly  deemed  their 
power  and  influence  pledges  of  fideli- 
ty to  the  people,  which  it  required 
their  higliL'St  etTorts  to  redeenu 

In  the  immortal  Congress  of  177G, 
Mr.  Livingston  reprej-enied  the  fei^l- 
ini:s  and  interests  of  the  ptH)ple»)f  the 
sial«:  of  New-York.  At  length  the 
jMTsevering  efforts  of  the  erown 
against  the  rights  of  the  eoloiiies, 
produced  that  memorable  resdlutioji 
of  their  representatives,  to  dissolve 
forevi  r  all  ixjlitieal  connf?xion  with 
the  parent  country  :  the  coiiimittnj 
appointed  to  justiiy  to  iho  world  the 
reason  of  our  conduct,  and  elawu  to 
its  go«)d  feelings,  consisted  of  Biuja- 
niin  Frankim,  Roger  Sherman,  Joim 
Adams,  Thomas  J  efl^r^>on, and  Rohert 
R.  Livingston.  In  this  eonf-i.-eraied 
assembly,  the  zeal  and  patriolisin  of 
Mr.  Livingston  were  universally  ac- 
knowledgi^i. 

I  newl  not  dwell  for  a  moment  on 
the  awful  resptnisibility  assumed  by 
your  representatives.  Suftive  it  to 
say,  that,  as  when  the  elder  Brutus 
announced  to  the  R;)man  pi'ople  the 
ouiraiic  eommittjd  by  Tarquin,  and 
invoked  limirbravt  ry  and  putriotiisiM, 
our  virtuous  ancestors  n.spondid  to 
the  call,  and  witii  their  liearts  and 
votes  united  in  ple(li»ing  flieir  iives 
nnd  fortuti'S  to  maintain  their  sairred 
riirhts.  When,  at  the  reeommeiida- 
ii«m  of  Ct)ngTess,  each  stati-  ])roeee«1- 
ed  to  franu!  a  constitution  of  govern- 
ment, Mr.  liivingston  was  eleeted  a 
member  of  tht;  convention  of  \ew- 
Viirk,  and  was  the  ehairman  of  the 
eiitnrniiti-e  who  presented  tin.  ilrilt 
of  thnt  instriimenl  which,  as  sul.se- 
queiitly  ndopti-d,  formed  an  era  in 
liilislation.  and  may  be  fairly  [iro- 
nouiii'ml  the  most  judieiou:*  !«e!ien;e 
of  polity  then  known  to  the  world. 

On  tlie  formation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  AH  airs,  in  17*?1, 
under  the  articles  ot  confedvritii^i, 
he  accepted  the  ap[K)intmciit  <ji"  Soj?- 
ntary,  and  stsrveU  in  that  capacity 
with  sfr.'at  dihgdiee,  proniptneMS,  ami 
impariiaJity,  until  17?3,  wiien,  oi:  nr- 
liring  from  office,  ho  rtfcuivtti  tiu; 
thanks  of  Oongrv.s,s,  and  an  ass«i- 
rance  of  the  high  sense  they  mier- 
laiiied  of  the  ability,  zeal,  and  fi<lel!iy 
with  which  he  had  di.seharjed  tae 
important  trusts  repoS-Hl  m  him.  The 
diplomatic  corrtspond«rnc!-'  of  the  re- 
volu nonary  war,  nv\\\o.V\  Vv\*  \\i>'V  "^V* 
peared,  may  \w  \\txe  Tvvrccv.\.  v^  w^ 
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Chanotkr  of  du  fnuoT  ■Ceo-Vort 

in  178%  brsv  ChefiM  vheWd  llai 
oSWm  andff  Ibt  Male  omtntaAmt 
mdbjewmwpJniihto  btghewleeri 
duboetiaa  la  ibc  mic  ubu  bn  mu- 
Bin  lo  rraiK«^  in  1^1.  Por-tu* 
■bilhj  and  fiddilfinOicdiKliuipof 
hi*  jodkitl  dniikri^  I  anual  to  (he 
ImriMd  iDcmben  of  tbe  praftHnint. 
No  publUbsJ  dacnnuns  mnrd  die 
endenees  of  his  labon^ni*  ri.»r»rrh 
•ad  Bcruriie  dis^iiiuiniuon.  But  I 
■fit  lutltonial  U>  iiMcTt.  oa  Ihe  Ueli- 
fnanr  of  ■  man  iblinpiisbMl  aac- 
ermoi  to  his  jiSice,  ihai  (be  auj^i 
tnbuiul,  wbrMc  jwtice  he  i^qicnnrt, 
thr>iieh  lince  coveted  wilh  ■  halo  of 
gliirgr,  never  bnailed  i  nof e  pruni)it, 
toorc  able,  in  more  faithAi!  officer. 
When  ai  length  ihe  valor  of  aaf 


ly  ihraugh  tbe  revolulioiurrcanleu, 
and  redeemnj  ihose  pledges  whk'h 

hod  been  oflWed  un  the  allnr  of  Iheir 
Miinlry,  onulhcr  and  a  (kUI  tnarc  ar- 
duous task  remained.  In  'ain  hud 
our  palriuls  moistened  the  ttni  with 
tb«r  blood,  had  our  coumiy  men  h«n 
bifi  the  •irtims  lo  ibdr  own  torincnl- 
intjfuuds'andpBisiona.  The  band  of 
union  whieh  united  us  dnrioe  the 
petiod  that  (tied  men's  soula,  wag 
siniosi  iital  asunder  durio  J  ihe  trials 
of  (ieoee.  He  tegiaEsIure  of  Virginia, 
no  oirly  as  m  1739,  al  the  inaloueeof 
Mr.  Alsdison,  who  tben  first  envc 
prealu^!B  of  his  future  grealUfsa.  had 
a ppoiQled commissioners,  wiihariew 


ml   c 


riho   B 


command  a  1  lull  of  Ihi;  Mnnsuchu  tells 
dele^tion,  compossd  of  Fraii'nB  Da- 
na and  RufiuKitiiii  waiconvennl,  at 
PbiladelphlB,  thai  mamorable  osieeni- 
btaga  of  bsnhM  and  ■latesmen,  who 
mat  to  dnviae  a  plan  of  doverament 
which  ahuulitcunvs*  thuliluailn^or 
liboTly  Id,  I  IfUsl,  the  laCeit  ^oera- 

From  N«w-yort(  rmnnalod  Ihe 
plsn  ofihul  nmi-innl  iiiitupact  which 
DOW  binds  ihese  stales  logclher. 
HaitiJltoii    nod   HidUo>\  wne  iu 


nalrta  at  ■wastMWt  nrf  «f  imE 


nnl  on  llnioensnL 

■haiendlaiauvtart-. 

in  itefcnoe  tai  a  itarmttn  at  mt 
comsljlifliea.  Thntiopm  a^trAM 
inKnted  «a  the  pAr  t<-«  Ifei 
press,  in  Iks  dlj:  k  tf  >— 
pmbahiLif   tbey  <■««  sn 

miHt  efflneat  noses  rf  iu  -_,^ 

The  F^^raDsi  mq'  b«  efaDr  m^ 
suited  by  Ike  cUsbmsI  «*J«.  ftt 
tbe  e4«^aiicie  of  -    ■       -  ■ 


lor  its  pi^mioMff'' 

,.   It  V  ilie  b«t  Tte«- 

cBlion  exunu  of  tbe  pnndflt*  af  ■ 
rrfnibUcaD  DofiTTiiiiKnt,  MfMjdH  <• 
he  thoroaefilyundenaeadbjdlito 
ncTOBe  tbe  priritcma  uetned  w« 
by  l)ie  great  eon!tIitutiuI»I  ebattar 
of  which  it  is  the  lummoiu  iuti.r)>n- 

Of  the  Donrcniion,  which  aasot- 
bled  al  lyiglJteepsie.  in  ITSS^  CbM- 
ccUor  LiviDgsJon  was  one  of  tbe 
TUOBI  efficicat  aiemlKrs,  and  pmail- 
ed  in  efTecciiig  its  niificaiion  by  tA 
native  «late ;  thus  aecatiDg  lis  ukp- 
tion  by  Ihe  United  Slate*.  We  att 
now  in  the  Ihll  enjoynisiit  of  iu 
bltssings.  May  no  vaulting  anllx- 
liun  on  the  pan  of  oar  statcamcB,  or 
niadn«s  on  Ibe  part  of  am  people, 
i-vcr  put  il  in  jeopardy  for  a  momeM. 
May  il  newr  be  renderoi  oppreanvii 
by  too  hberal  a  ronstnirtioD  of  to 
powers:  mav  it  never  !«  nullified  bj 
aietaphysical  tefiiietiisnl. 

In  April,  1789,  this  city  was  fte 
scene  of  one  of  the  most  sutenui  Cf 
remonies  recorded  in  Ihe  anaali  of 
America.  The  great  WashinntoD 
having  condiioiod,  lu  a  racocarfll 
iaaue,  the  momentous  coirlesl  for  in- 
dependenrA',  itnd  (he  sages  of  oar 
nation  having  elabaraled  a  coWiM- 
lional  code  of  government,  all  efsi 
were  dhecled  to  ilie  iiloatnous  briv. 
whose  wise  and  sn^doas  cwuisffo 
no  leas  tbon  his  v^or,  pointed  hin 
out  aa  the  masL  competent,  niHla 
Providence,  lo  guide  Uie  reasd  d' 
aiilo  in  safety.  When  that  VLiMn- 
led  patriot,  agreeabt j  lo  fooi  vidn 
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wa^  about  to  entur  upon  the  duties 
yf  the  highest  olTlce  known  to  frco- 
itien,  Chancellor  Livinsnton  became 
the  witness  of  his  si)li-mn  uppcHl  !■) 
hcavun.  ih.it  the  laws  should  b(; 
faithfullf  administered. 

The  appointment  of  Chinrllor 
Livingston  to  the  court  of  Fr.unv. 
was  one  of  the  fir-^t  acts  of  tlu-  ii(«w  ad- 
ministration of  Jifrerson.  IVapolcon 
BonanartCf  the  youthful  coiiquiTor 
of  Italy,  was  at  this  tirm^  First  Con- 
sul of  the  French  republic.  At  hift 
conn,  which  rivalUd  m  magnificrnci* 
and  splendor  thr.  most  au<;nst  couri^ 
of  Europe,  tho  Chancrllor  at  oncr<« 
conciliated  the  g()t)d  feclinu[s  of  that 
extraordinary  man,  by  the  amenity 
of  his  manners,  and  proniotcd  the 
best  interests  of  bis  country,  by  per- 
severing and  enliiihTenod  cxrrtions. 
Duiing  the  short-lived  peace  of  Ami- 
ens, Paris  was  visitod  by  the  refined 
ana  intelligent  from  every  part  of  the 
civiiizw'd  world ;  and  here  the  ('lian- 
cellor  found  leisure,  amidst  the/iutit.s 
of  official  station,  to  cultivate  tho!«.' 
ornate  studies,  for  which  that  eapitcil 
furnishes  every  facility.  On  the  day 
of  a  preat  levee,  which  as-'eml)led  at 
the  Tuillcries,  siys  the  biotfraphcr 
of  Fox,  the  numerous  rt-prest  niativcs 
of  nations  and  stran^rcrs  from  evory 
country,  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
First  Consul  of  France^  now  cstal>- 
lishcd  as  the  sole  Ur.nd  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  American  and)nsK,'idor,  Mr. 
Livingston,  plain  and  simple  in  man- 
ners and  dress,  roprcfiented  his  re- 
public with  propriety  anri  ditrniiy. 

In  that  important  n^.^ociarion  with 
the  government  of  Franee,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  acquisition  o(  LniisianH, 
Chancellor  Livniirston  wns  the  pro- 
minent and  eHicient  agent.  Its 
transfer  by  the  Spanish  government 
to  France,  in  lSi)"2,  had  "excil.d  the 
most  lively  feelings  of  the  Ameriean 
republic.  By  this  luuxpecicd  mea- 
sure, they  were  made  the  iiriLrhbors 
to  a  power,  which,  und>  r  the  giant 
energies  of  the  First  Consul,  liireai- 
enedi  in  case  of  rupture,  the  viTy  ex- 
istence of  our  republic.  Iiinnedi- 
atelv  precixling  the  entrance  inio  ir 
of  tne  French  authoritii  J*,  thi-  .Sji.iu- 
ish  powers  prohibited  the  inlird)ii:itit>> 
of  the  western  country  tlii^  us.',  oi" 
New-Orleans  as  a  placi.'  of  deposit 
for  tbeir  productions,  ruutrary  to  the 
CFeaty  with  his  Cat  hoi  io  majesty. 
A  unversal  spirit  of  indi^nanon  ani- 


I  mated  the  American  people ;  and 
.there  were  not  wanting  tho.'^e  who 
recommended  an  immetiuile  recourse 
to  arms.  The  discussions  on  this 
question  in  the  congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  elicited  debates,  in  which 
De  "VVitt  Clinton  and  drouvernoir 
Morris,  representatives  of  this  stale 
in  the  Amenean  StMiate,  sustained 
tile  different  views  of  the  rival  parli;S 
of  this  country.  In  pursuance  of  ilie 
sound-.-r  counsels  of  thosti  who  urgi.-d 
the  propriety  of  negoeiation  and 
pejre,  the  L.xecutivc  of  the  United 
Slates  denutetl,  as  minister  to  the 
Court  of  France,  the  late  Presi.li-nt 
Monroe;  but  previous  to  his  arrival. 
Mr.  Livingston,  in  an  elaborate  ami 
interesting  tmrnioir,  address. d  to  the 
French  govemimjnt,  had  prepared 
them  for  the  cession  of  tlie  great- 
er purl  of  liOuisiana.  To  further 
this  great  object,  he  had  also  per- 
sonally importuned  the  First  Co.i 
sul. 

The  result  of  Chancellor  I^iving- 
ston's  efforts  was  ppuipt  ahd  s.r- 
cessful.  On  the  5th  of  Ai)ril,  the 
First  Consul  announced  to  his  bu- 
reau of  state,  his  determination  to 
&j11  whatever  of  American  territory 
he  had  obtained  Inun  Spain.  Sevi.n 
days  aflr'rward.««,  Mr.  M->nn)e  amve«l 
in  Paris,  and  gave  the  consf  nt  of  the 
Ameri'^an  irovernment  to  this  iwun- 
ciation.  The  menacing  [lO'^tiin*  of 
affairs  between  Franee  antl  iMiLdiind 
fncilitaled  tlie  objix'ts  of  thesii  ar- 
rangemi;nl.s,  and  resulie.j  in  the  trans- 
fer of  the  entire  country  to  the  Atum- 
rican  npublie,  for  a  sum  Kss  liian 
was  adequate  for  the  preparation  of 
a  single  campaign. 
5y  this  " 
tne  ani 
interested,  the  confedera'-y  of  our 
states  was  plaee<i  on  an  invulnerable 
basis  ;  territory  was  added  to  our 
country,  nearly  equal  in  extent  to 
tint  of  the  original  states  of  our 
union ;  and  the  ble*«sings  n\'  iron  irov- 
tTniueuT  secured  to  niilljuns,  who  had 
otln  rwis  -  groaned  umier  the  vassrd- 
ag(!  of  foreign  dominion.  The  var-t 
deserts  of  Louisiana  are  daily  bi'com- 
iuLT  the  elii'enul  resdence  of  an  int:l- 
liifont  and  ('Imsiian  populati.^n,  with 
Amerienu  blood  rtowinirin  tluirveins, 
and  b»aiiii[r  re»*pou««ive  to  n'Mui»li  "an 
feelings  ;  and  the  field  of  S'cw-Or- 
l»*ans  is  now  added  to  tUviWi  o^  V^ww 
ker  Hill,  StiWwAlw,  awA  C\\\vv^^Mi 


By  this  important  treaty,  contrary 
to  tne  anticipations  of  the  timid  or 
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tm  irophies  of  Amenuan  s 

paUibllBID. 

AAar  ibe  awning!  of  thii 
Itciiy,  ibe  ihrec  miniaien  biuk,  anfa 
oae  of  tboitt,  ihe  Count  MsrboiB, 
when  Hi.  Li«ifl^ton,  axpressing  Ihii 
gvoeral  Mtialiieuon.  ma,  wLrli  pto- 

Etii<ucBa^citr,  "Wehiiie  Uv«i  Lung, 
ul  Ibic  is  ihe  iiobleal  work  of  out 
whole  livea.  Tha  Iroaty  wbich  wc 
hQVt'juetalKOed  hssDOt  beenobtiiaeci 
by  an,  or  ilirtata]  by  force ;  equally 
advmila^eoui  to  ihe  two  conlraoun^ 
psrtun,  il  will  chaoec  veat  BOltludea 


plane  kmone  tbi!  doh'sib  of  the  lini( 
rank;  tlie  Kngliah  lose  all  eiuluaivd 
iuljiitnce  in  i5e  sliaira  of  AmehcB. 
Thus  one  of  Ihe  principat  cauaes  of 
Eutopciul  (ivulries  and  auiniaiiUKa  m 
nbuul  lo  ceaac.    The  Dniteif  Slates 

of  all  llu>  world,  wl^h  are  oov 
uaurpal  by  a  aiogle  notion.  These 
tcuaueBwill  ibuBDe  a  tjjiaratiteB  of 
ptact  ami  concord  among  eonimcr- 

leara  la  ■>»  ahed^  ihey  prepare  egca 
of  happiiijaii  for  inniiiiierableaentta- 
liaDaofhuinancreDIures.  TheMis- 
liaaippi  anil  Miaauurl  will  tec  ill;:!!) 
Bucceud  one  anolbsT,  and  niuluply, 
truly  wanby  of  the  regard  of  Pravi- 
denoe.  In  ihe  boaoia  of  equality,  lui- 
der  Just  laws,  fiuuil  from  the  trron 

bailgt     --       -■■■ 


tbe'povier  of  ihe  United,  Slate*,  ai 
1  havejue  g  E  gl  od      m 


fur  many  y-ara  iia  ihief  officer.     To 
(he  IrausdtUana  n[  the  Saoety  for- 
itie  Pfomoiioo  of  Useful  Aria,  eata-V 
bhsbed  la  l)9i,  chicly  through  hia 
eiartions,  he  lOnlribuiHi  many  r" 

Sropnalit  papers,  and,  duiing  hi*  n 
snceabruad,eDrichHlau[agrieuliura 
wilb  ilie  luiproveuieiUi  ol  French 
husbandry. 

The  last  elTort  of  his  pen  was  his 
Paper  ou  Agriculture,  wrllteji  l>ul  ■ 
lew  ilaya  helbre  his  fatal  illliea*.  Ill 
this  Bpiciled  essay,  be  vimlicaccs  the 
climate,  soil,  and  cipabilitiva  uf  hn 
naliue  couDlr; .  He  ahows  llie  vnliia 
a!  hartitultural  li^r,  anit  denian> 
stralas  iho  reciprocal  a 


immBoft;hani'iBlli    '      '       -      -    -■ 

with  Bobort  Fulio 

successful  applii^al    

^li<in,  Iha  moat  iniportaut  inipion- 
_.  _.  k..  ; . —  orpnotint 


II  elfdcting  lb* 


.-mankind.    ByilTbef 


getiicr  by  calauierdol  aiff  aodal  in 
•■■    arts  cf  war  are  — ' 

Stofliahlc  pursi 
dvilination,  l_._. 
educaliun,  Bod  the  beniga  inAti' 
u  of  religion  conveyed  to  eveiy 

T      Co       XI       hi  weeD  LiTiag- 

d  he  Ismniin 

ted  gt^*'  degree 

DO        All   fodmr 

m    IS  ha   b.W    nd  llie  eenio*    j 

Bided    ul    iwienid  ty  ^    j 


ofihuP      C  u 

{lii  iLvotad  W  tsuileicHs,     i  waa\  < 


e  hcncSl  of    | 

4^11  Z 
wirld." 

Cliaiicellor    I 
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Ci  jero,  were  among  those  which  coa- 
iiibuted  10  improve  bis  taste  and  ex- 
plkid  his  thought  and  feeling.  His 
nistoncal  researches  were  vanuasand 
extt^nsive.  All  this  wns  not  effected 
without  unremitting  industry.  Every 
iniorval  of  time  afforded  from  the 
duties  and  cares  of  public  life,  was 
devoted,  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  to 
add  to  his  stores  of  knowledge.  Like 
thL'  Chancellor  D'Aguesseau,  in  va- 
riety of  pursuit,  he  found  that  relaxa- 
tion which  others  seek  in  pleasure 
and  aniuscmeni. 

The  style  of  his  oratory  was  chaste 
and  classical,  .and  of  that  persuasive 
kind  which  the  father  of  pocUry  as- 
cribes to  Nestor.  All  who  were  wit- 
nesses, testify  to  the  mule  attention 
with  which  he  rivetted  his  auditors. 
Kut  he  chiefly  delighted  in  the  pathe- 
tic, and  Oitcn,  by  his  appeals  to  tiie 
sympathies  of  his  hearers,  counter- 
acted the  most  powerful  prejudices. 
His  acknowledged  integrity  and  pa- 
triotism doubtless  added  force  to  all 
he  uttered.  Franklin  fcrined  him 
flie  American  Cicero :  in  him  were 
unite<l  all  those  qualities  which,  ac- 
cording to  that  illustrious  Roman, 
are  necessary  in  the  perfect  orator. 

After  a  life,  every  portion  of*  which 
was  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  his  fel- 
low man,  he  paid  the  last  debt  to  na- 
ture, at  his  seal,  at  Clermont,  on  the 
2dth  of  February,  1813. 

Thus  it  appears,  from  this  imperfect 
tribute,  that  (he  late  Chancellor  Liv- 
ingston was  an  active  agent  in  the 
most  momentous  events  that  have 
influenced  the  destini-s  of  minkind. 
Of  the  congrt^ss  of  1776,  which  re- 
solved that  these  states  were  free  and 
independent,  he  was  a  distinguishes! 
member,  and  belonged  to  that  com- 
mittee which  framed  the  declaration 
of  our  grievances  and  rights,— and 
which  will  transmit  their  names  to 
the  latest  posterity:  of  the  conven- 
tion of  New- York  which  formed  the 
constitution  of  our  state  -the  best 
devised  scheme  of  polity  known  to 
the  world;  of  a  subsequont  conven- 
tion, which  ratified  the  constitution 
of  tne  United  Slates,  devifl.^d  by  the 
wisdom  of  Hamilton  and  Madison. 
The  important  artorin  a  nci^ociation, 
which  doubled  our  country  in  extent, 
and,  I  trust,  has  ronderca  it  forever 
secure  from  foreign  intrusion ;  the 
ooar^utor  in  that  noblest  of  all  im- 
provements in  mechanics,  by  which 


time  and  space  are  annihilated— the 
invention  of  steam  navigation. 

In  Mr.  Livingston,  to  the  proud 
character  ^f  integrity,  honor,  and 
disinterested nes&  were  added  tho 
mild,  yet  ennobling  features  of  reli- 
gion. An  inquiring  believer  in  its 
trutli,  an  exemplar  of  its  gentle  effects 
on  the  character,  he  doily  sought  its 
consolations,  and  strengthened  his 
pious  resolutions  in  the  rich  inherit- 
ance it  promises.  He  was  devoted 
to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
from  an  enliglitenfd  preference  of  its 
doctrines  and  discipline,  without  hos- 
tile feelings  to  those  who  trust  toother 
guides  in  religion  than  ChiUingworth 
and  Hooker. 

Chancellor  Livingston,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  was  in  the  GGth  year  of 
his  age.  His  person  was  tall  and 
commanding,  and  of  patrician  digni- 
ty. Gentle  and  courteous  in  his 
manners,  pure  and  upright  in  his 
morals.  His  benefactions  to  the  poor 
were  numerous  and  unostentatious. 
In  his  life  without  reproach,  victori- 
ous in  death  over  its  terrors. 

Thomas  Lv.vcn  was  born  in  South 
Carolina,  on  the  5lh  of  August,  1749. 
Alter  receiving  the  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation, he  was  sent  to  England  to 
finish  his  studies.  He  passed  from 
Eton  to  Cambridge,  and  remved  the 
honorsof  theUnive-rsity  in  due  course. 
He  graduated  with  lush  reputation, 
and  took  his  tour  on  the  continent, 
from  which  he  r.nurned  to  England, 
and  commenced  the  tftudy  ol  low 
In  1772,  he  returned  home,  an  accom- 
plished gentleman.  Such  men  were 
wante/i;  and  he  was  soon  called  to 
exercise  the  talents  he  possessed.  He 
commenced  his  public  career  as  a 
soldier;  but  was  taken  from  the  camp 
to  8:*rve  in  Congress,  of  which  body 
he  was  a  member  when  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  signed. 
From  ill  health  he  left  South  Caroli- 
na for  the  West  Indies,  with  his  wife, 
but  the  vessel  in  whi**!!  he  sailed  was 
never  heard  from.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  high  promisi'. 

Richard  W.  Mead,  whoso  name 
has  been  extensively  known  in  the 
United  Stales,  and  particularly  as  a 
claimint  for  a  large  sum  on  the 
American  government  under  the 
Spanish  treaty  for  the  cessir.n  of  the 
Floridas,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1771.  He  was  ilic  son  of  a  mer- 
chant of  that  cil^^wid  ^iiiivdwi^  vA. 


=\ 
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■on,  s  merchant  or  Botloa,  wds  in 
fhe  first  GungreUi  sad  Ibcy  Won 
(ho  jinnapoi  members  who  arBt  ar- 
rungo)  Ihu  dolmlB  of  our  Kveoue 
Iowa,  for  lUe  buipfii  of  the  country. 
Hr,  McuJ  EDIereil  iora  commi.'rdal 
biuincu  in  Pbiladelphii,  wlieto  be 
■1  first  met  with  Bucttoa,  nnil  lliea 
with  some  sad  rutttaoi  of  fortune  j 
■Dil  ihen  pushed  hia  enlerpniK  into 
Spain.  fStt  WDH  thure  when  the 
king  Sud  and  went  lo  Frauce,  sad 
was  dttninod  at  a  prisoner. 

In  a  lime  of  public  dislreaa,  be  was 
a  commission  merchant,  and  ad- 
vanetid  lirgn  auma  for  the  support  o{ 
the  armies  ot'  ih«  Corles.  By  iiiis- 
undera landings,  and  poliiiciu  in- 
triguGB,  he  was  on  ihe  realomlmn  of 
the  luiio,  incaiecTuh^  for  aeverul 
yeara.  For  many  munlhs,  he  ei- 
pncled  every  hour  lo  he  nailed  tu  the 
■caftbld,  alinoBgh  he  had  cominilled 
no  oririiei  but  at  lenjjlli.  by  Iho  in- 
tervention of  tlie  Eoveriiiuciil  of  Ihe 
UuiieJ  ST„(i.s,  l„.  »,.s  ..U*J,and 


tTay,    ihen   »liil8i    but    during 

iiitsht  wc  menlion,  he  had  fell  a  .  _ 

feci    reaunation    to    hie   faio,    oW    l 

tiiougiil  Lie  had  lutleral  lusa  than  b* 

had   many  tinles  liGfore.      Ptuluw- 

phers  iiiUBt  aetlld  the  caua*-^  we  only 

atiie  rlie  foci  as  we  heard  it  trom  bw 

own  mouth,  and  he  wta  a  man  at 

the    muat    uaqiuslionable    runaly. 

In  suiiety,  Mi.  Head  warn  m  punva 

of  cullivaled  mind,  of  the  moat  m- 

[len)aiily  dspotiment,  arid  of  Omabed 

manners.     In  nil  his  dethng,  he  wi* 

shove  all  the  hllle  afiiuiv  of  tntfflr, 

'  9«nled  mode  ibr  gTBSl  InisiimB. 

BufTersd  much  from  the  gout,  but 

er  repiDed—much  frora  ths  ingn- 

de  of  men, — hut  he  always  ap- 

red  aa  one  who,  in  rufftring  i]i 

'  ciifend  nolhing,—\i»  btoai  and 

judi^mnit  Kiri  no  icii(  camminglrd. 


of  S  ■. 


„  fairly 


.e'.f..'^^ 


..  p,  iiquidate  hia  diltn,  n 
hclongiriK  to  hia  lamil^  and  auki 
them  happy,  if  he  ia  bnyand  iha 
reaoh  of  couilcay  or  juatice.    Bq' 

'~  '-  now  living  tan  boar  leaiimoi 
I  nobic  BcniTosiiy,  and  aonie 
riendly  munificunee.      His  s 


latted.    In  the  dait 


hours  of  the  Spanish  i 


iipiun  of  liberty.    TTie  gpncrous 


eriT^y  und  good  failb,  j  i 
teL^linh.TvmE  i'  nllom.rf     i 


Soon  niter  lliia  lUa  hoit  all  turned 


ij.lv  inLfrcoiiisa  havi'  for- 

mfliiiiHJa  TTiBv  therefore  be  depend^ 

upon  ;   and  the  opinions  we  eir 

are  whit  our  judgment  dictate) 

direcl  ub.  There  appsars  to  bo  p 
liar  propriety  in  holding  itp  the  .  ._ 
racier  of  Dr.  ftFiller  for  general  imt 
iBtion.  Our  country  has  yel  pre- 
ducnl  but  few  in  whom  were  ir  *-■ 
found  rnoto  omineni  iilenis  i 
physician,  and  more  genera)  infni..  _ 
[ion  ns  a  arholar,  united  with  unhle- 
luiahcd  integrity  o(  conduct,  am]  ' 
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ffreates^  urbanity  of  dcportiiirnt. 
May  ihe  hnmble  and  unadorned  nar- 
rative of  his 'life  awaken  ttie  senai- 
bilicy  and  rouse  tlie  generous  emula- 
tion  of  v'outhf  to  iinitato  his  virtues 
and  prom  by  his  example. 

Edward  Mtller  was  bom  at  Dover, 
in  the  state  of  Delaware,  on  the  9tb 
of  May,  1760.     He  was  the  son  of 
the  llvv.  John  Miller,  and  of  Mary 
Millinginn,  his  wife.     His  father  bore 
the  relation  of  pastor  to  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  in  that  place,  with  exoiii- 
plary  dilif^ence  and  piety,  for  more 
than  forty-three  years.    His  parents 
had  nine  children,  seven  sons  and 
two  dau^fhtc-rs;  of  whom,  only  one 
son  and  one  daughter  now  survive. 
Of  his  six  brothers,  two  died  m  in- 
fancy. His  eldtfSt  brother,  John,  who 
was  bred  a  physician,  and  who  en- 
tered the  Amencan  army  as  a  volun- 
teer surgfeon,  in  1776,  died  in  Fei)nia- 
ry,  1777,  in  the  iwtniy-fifih  year  of 
his  a;ze,  while  on  his  way  from  the 
c«imp  in  New-Jersey  to  pay  a  short 
visit  to  his  parents.     His  next  cldc^st 
brother,  Josi  ph,  who  was  a  counm^l- 
lor  at  law,  and  more  than  unco  a 
member  of  the  Icfs^islature  oi  his  na- 
tive state,  died  at  VVdmingtoti,  in  De- 
laware, of  the  yellow  fever,  m  S.  p- 
temS-r,  179?,  a  few  weeks  afti-r  his 
niarhn^c,    and  in   the   thirty-fourth 
year  of  his  uge.     His  youn;rt>jit  bro- 
ther, Jamts,  who  wns  also  brod  to 
the  law,  die<l  of  a  puluionary  cim- 
sumption,  in  the  twrnty-third  y.nr 
of  his  age,  at  South-Ciirolina,  whith- 
er he  had  gone  for  his  liralth,  in 
1795,  ju.Ht  as  he  had  concludid   his 
studies,  and  was  about  to  enter  on 
the  biisinuss  of  his  profession.  These 
thn.'e  brothers  wi're  all  of  them  mun 
of  superior  talents,  and  enj«>yed,  in  a 
very  high  dejrrcjj,   the  respict  and 
confidence  of  tlieir  native  state.    His 
only  survivini;  brother  is  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Sanmel  Miller,  of  New- York,  of 
whose  learnin;^,  talents    and  pn>fi'S- 
sional  eminence  it  is  unnecessary,  in 
this  place,  to  make  mention:   tli>"y 
arc  displayed  in  his  various  writipifs 
on    tbeoloj^y  and    general    ancnr*;; 
amone  which   may  he  particularly 
notictHl,  his  Brief  Uctro9p:;et  of  the 
f^hlcenth  Century,  a  performance 
deservedlv  placed  nmons:  the  number 
of  those  that  have  moat  successfully 
vindicated  the  literary  character  of 
America. 

Edward  Miller,  the  subject  of  these 


memoirs,  passed  the  first  fourteen 
years  of  his  life  under  his  paternal 
roof,  anil  commenced  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Latin  and  Grci'k  lan- 
^ages,  under  the  direction  of  bis 
father,  who  was  a  suod  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  scholar.  At  about  the 
abovementione<l  age,  he  was  sent  to 
an  acidemy  of  high  reputation,  at 
Newark,  in  Delaware,  which  tlou- 
rishttl  for  a  number  of  y^ars  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  Francis 
Allison  and  Alexander  McDowell. 
In  this  academy,  the  arts  and  scien- 
ces as  well  as  the  lancfuai^es  were 
taught ;  bill  it  was  particularly  cele- 
brated for  classical  literature,  and  it 
is  no  inconsiderable  encomium  to  say 
that  a  great  number  of  the  most  pro- 
found and  erudite  scholars  of  our 
country,  acquired  their  knowledge  at 
this  institution.  Inde«^d  it  was  a  col- 
lege in  every  thing  else  but  in  name. 

On  leaving  the  acrademy  whire  he 
greatly  distinguisbed  himself  bv  his 
partiality  for,  and  his  skill  in  classi- 
cal literature,  a  partiality  which  he 
manifested  to  thf?  end  of  lif^*,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  mnlieiiie,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Charles  Ridgcly, 
an  eminent  pbysician  in  Dover.  He 
soon  acquired  a  high  character  as  a 
!:?tud"nl  of  medicine,  and  gained  t!ic 
rc«»peri  and  esteem  of  his  fellow 
companion!* ;  and  Dr.  Rid  gel  y,  with 
iliat  urbanity  and  liberal:! y  which 
greatly  dislin^uished  him,  was  so 
pleased  with  the  talents  and  deport- 
ment of  the  vouthful  vot.iry  of  the 
healing  art,  that  he  made  otters  l^ 
him  of  the  most  liueral  kind,  ana 
always  treated  him  as  a  favorite  pu- 
pd.  About  this  timt\  he  attended 
two  coursv's  of  medical  lectures  m 
the  university  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  completing  his  met! ioal  studios, 
or  rather  as  a  mean  of  extending 
and  completing  them,  Edward  Miller 
spent  about  a  year,  in  17BI  and  1782, 
in  the  military  hoiipital  at  Riisking- 
ridge  in  New-Jersey,  in  the  capacity 
of  ii  surgeon's  male.  In  the  summer 
of  1732,  he  went  to  France,  as  the 
surgeon  of  an  armed  ship.  On  that 
voyage,  and  while  in  France,  he 
learned  the  French  language,  which 
he  afterwards  cultivated  and  retained, 
and  which  he  spoke  with  great  fluen* 
cy.  On  his  nttum  from  France,  in 
the  summer  of  179^  he  enleretl  on 
the  practice  of  medicine,  first  in  So- 
mecset  county,  in  l&«t^Wv«^>  ^xA 


I 


.1 


ttaK  wbolljr  biBueU,  wiibDni  tbe 
tauUtat  Mouunc*  Itsai  »af  ouei 
■lul  Ilul  mniii]*!  lb*  duUia  Of  sn  ae- 
live  Uln  Ik  bad  boefi  «■■  ol  the  habil 
ol   wrtuoc  Lilin  (or  a  noiobd  01 

Eiafi,  il  Bllunl*  ani  ' 
II  Mrljr  uiiluUDii  uite  thai  Itngutfe 
bad  bteii  at  ao  aliehi  or  wrdintn' 
kiuil.  In  Doter  be  (penl  ten  yiiant 
lh«  vmui  pan  of  ihe  uuie  in  an  «>' 
lm.,.«and»ucr«»ruliir«tlii>.  Hi-re, 
huHiGVi'i,  u  ilunnij  ihc  wholL-  cuurs^ 
uFbi*  lilt,  hemuuiuaiixl  a  erealiliinl 
in  general  knuwledgc,  andeapeaoUy 
iti  luixliciil  duuivury   sad   iiuprovc 


if'lTJS,  hereinoved  loihf 


HonuL 

of  ihs  daliea  of  iua  pn<MBO«,  h«  «^ 
auirkol  aboar  a  nnmlh  plWaaa  m 
b^  dcaUi,  with  araMooa  ttfrn^ 

■  ^  *ss 

•ill)  incticiaaiid  Tukni^  awraini 
iht  irphoid  chararier,  aluodid  <n(k 
<xinuitnUe  mnisuon  of  Ihe  ocnooa 
■yati-in,  and  great  praeiraiioD  of 
streasiL  tn  Ihia  codJiiiuD  be  can- 
Iinucd  until  Ibe  lime  ol  hi>  duKilu- 
UOD.  whitb  umk  p\aet  on  Ihe  moni- 
ineoflbe  17lhafHareh,  1SI2,  id  tha 
Mgr-aecoDil  ysar  of  his  age. 

Hu  chief  publicBiionB  wat,  an  In- 
suuuril  Oiasiu'Utioii,  lit  Pkmonia 
Sfiaiiea,  pnnted  m  IIB3.  llta  R«- 
puri  on  Ihe  Haligngnl  Yellow  Frtcr 
which  prevailed  inNrif- York  in  ISUS. 
in  a  luIUrr  to  Qav.  Lawia,  printixl  in 
laa.  HiapiKraialbe  H^calRc- 
posjtury;  antl  Ihe,  Appendix   tu   Dr. 


M  o^Ph 


— ~  ~"  ■'■e  science  of  niodiciae. 
IB  aflm  hit  roinoval  lu 
tliia  ctiy,  lia  cominenwit,  in  I'onjunc- 
lioii  Willi  Dr.  Hiloheil  nnd  Dr,  E.  II. 


Thosi^U  ohurlly  ilrpnved  by  ilaatli  of 
hil  much  Iniiic'iiied  oiKicinU,  Dr. 
Siiiitli,  hi^,  M  connciiun  WJlli  hjs 
li'Oinfi  and  ablecollcHguii,GaoUauBd 


privBle  life,  he  h 
our  reapert  and  at 
id  by  nnlurs  wi 
quick  in  iu  percei 


mory  cilremely  tl _  

rale,  he  acqmrMl  from  hit  greal  Ibini 
for  knowledf^  txul  devotadnvaa  la 
Biuily,  an  inUinate  nRquaiolanoa  wiih 
ihe  adence  nf  medii:ine.     From  hu 
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unguagcs,  and  in  those  of  modern 
Europe,  he  was  enabled  to  obtain 
ready  access  to  the  treasures  of  know- 
kdge  contained  in  the  writt-rsof  those 
aaiions.  This  knowledj^e  he  particu- 
briy  displayed  in  his  public  instruc- 
tions as  a  teacher.  Oi  his  men  is,  in 
^e  irnuif?diato  exercise  of  the  duties 
tfhis  profession,  it  is  unni-ccssary  to 
rnter  into  any  minutrness  ol'  detail. 
To  his  comprehensive  knowledge,  he 
added  a  patient  attention  to  the  safe- 
ty of  those  couiniiltod  to  his  care, 
and  ever  rc-tained  a  hi^rh  s^'nse  of  the 
responsibility  attached  tuthenni.dical 
chanicttr.  To  an  address  the  most 
engagin*;,  from  a  happy  union  of  dig- 
nity, rvspcctfulnt'ss,  and  ease,  waa> 
addtKi  a  gravity  of  deportment  that 
eviiictKl  a  due  concern  for  the  dis- 
tross.'S  of  those  whom  he  was  called 
upon  to  relieve.  The  kmdred  sym- 
pathy which  his  foclings  constantly 
manifested,  and  tiie  cnt'ouraucuienl 
and  consolation  which  the  sensi'iility 
01  his  ht-art  and  the  res'jurcea  of  his 
cultivated  mind  always  supplied,  en- 
ablotl  him  to  discharge  U\c  double 
duti-.'S  of  the  friend  and  physician, 
and  alike  to  minister  relief  to  the 
atUictions  of  the  mind,  with  no  less 
pffijacy  than  to  the  uiseasu's  of  the 
liody. 

Tho  distinction  which  Dr.  Miller 
attaint^  did  not  depend  upon  his  ac- 
quaintance with  those  branches  ol 
Knowledge  only  which  belong  to  his 
pro  essioii ;  they  indeed  were  the  ob- 
jects of  his  primary  attention,  but 
th.  re  were  other  objects  of  which  he 
was  far  from  being  nei^Iectful.  Be- 
lieving that  liberal  and  cT.'gant  stndicjs 
give  additional  lustre  to  character, 
and  ennoble  professional  reputation, 
he  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  time  to  the  acquisition  of  general 
science  and  the  ornamcntnl  parts  of 
lii«rraturc.  From  his  writings,  an 
idea  ma^r  be  formed  of  his  lit<:rary 
qualifications,  and  his  various  accom- 
pliishinents  as  a  scholar.  Their  chief 
object  was  a  defence  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  domestic  origin  of  yellow 
ftvcTt  and  the  non-coiitagious  nature 
of  that  disc>ase,  a  doctrine  of  which 
he  and  Dr.  Rush  are  acknowledged 
the  most  zealous  and  successful  ad- 
vocates. 


— —  M  Vtt!  <ma  'l^xirn, 

DrftfiiJi  potwnl,  r  iaiii  Lac  iU-l>ii»:i  fiii*»eiiL 

But  however  highly  Dr.  Miller  was 
to  1)6  iulmiredl(>r  the  endowments  oi 


his  understanding  and  his  various  at- 
tainments, the  sentiments  ol'  affec- 
tion and  esteem  are  more  forcibly 
excited  by  the  exaltcl  quahties  which 
adorned  his  moral  nature.  In  every 
relation  of  \h''\  both  public  and  pn- 
vate,  he  was  uniformly  guided  by  . 
principlesof  the  purest  integrity.  No 
man  seems  to  have  In-en  more  sensi- 
ble of  the  dignity  of  his  profession, 
and  uo  one  was  ever  more  guarded 
lest  thai  dig[nity  be  sullied.  In  his 
poUtical  opinions  he  was  uniform  and 
di'cided,  Vet  the  spirit  of  party  never 
so  far  influenced  him  as  to  l>ecoino 
the  mountebank  politician.  Such 
conduct  he  considered  incompatible 
With  the  character  of  a  physician. 
His  fellow  citiz-ns  maniiested  a 
grate.ul  s-jnsc  of  his  worth,  and  ap- 
pointixl  him  for  a  series  of  years  to 
an  office  of  high  respcriability.  De- 
spising the  low  artifices  by  which 
many  obtain  professional  p.'aciice, 
he  was  distinguished  for  his  tine  sense 
of  propriety  and  honor  in  his  ink-r- 
courae  with  his  brethren  of  th.;  fatui- 
ty. The  writer  of  this  iinperfi.'Ct 
s.ietch,  who  has  ofti'n  wiincssu"t  his 
delicacy  in  this  respect,  would  do 
injustice  to  his  own  feelings  were  he 
not  to  slate,  that  his  deportment  con- 
ciliated the  affection  of  all,  and  is 
worthy  of  universal  imiiation.  As 
a  philanthropist,  h;;  exorcised  an  ex- 
tensive charity  to  the  poor  in  gratui- 
tous medical  services.  It  were  need- 
less to  dwell  upon  his  character,  as 
displayed  in  the  circle  of  his  iinme- 
iliatc  friends,  whom  the  ties  of  con- 
sanguinity, or  whom  simdar  incliiiu- 
tions  and  pursuits  had  united  in  the 
t>ond  of  friendship.  He  evinced  all 
(he  energies  of  social  affection ;  he 
loved  with  all  the  warmth  of  frater- 
nal kindness. — American  Medical 
and  PkUosopkical  Res^iater. 

Abthub  Middleton  was  born  in 
South  Carolina  in  174,).  He  was 
sent  in  early  life  to  England  to  re- 
ceive his  education.  He  went  from 
Westminster  to  (Cambridge,  and  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  gouil  scho- 
lar. He  travelled  after  leaving  (he 
University,  and  in  1773,  nrturned 
home,  and  settled  in  his  native  state. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revohi- 
tion,  he  proved  himself  a  patriot,  al- 
though ne  had  much  to  lose.  In 
1776,  tie  was  s.*nt  to  the  f'ontinental 
Congress,  and  wos  one  of  the  sii^uer* 
of  the  Dcclaralion  o{  ^uAen^^wi^-wvA. 


A 
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His  prapenjr  a 


aiitTeral  mtiFh  dunitg 
hen  CbnrlMlon  «-ai 
laktn,  he  wu  made  >  pnaoncr.  On 
Kta  rulnrn  bis  consLtnenti  mil  Je- 
lu^hled  to  bonor  himj  sad  tie  wns 
iK^vt-r  oai  of  ihoii  ng^t  until  ilie  day 
oJ  111*  death,  which  Mppencd  the  lit 
arjanunry.  >T37.  He  wis  a  ilaunch 
pmnol,  Slid  an  accotuplulhwl  grotle- 


ed  ■D'l  salynt 


ready  to  aaaidt  ihpsnEiniSc  and  lite- 
nry,  nu^wilhaianding  iheyoflen  1^1 
wenry  and  aS^nd<^d  with  the  worlit 
which  do™  not  alwaya  fho*  ihem 
the  counesT  thai  il  abould.  Am 
ihow  whodid  wngain  all 
ul  homis,  ihnl  he  ahoiiJd  bnv 
whde  he  wg«  honored  by  i 
every  intelligcni  rourt,  and 
learned  locieiy  abroad,  ms  Dortor 
Hilchill.  Hia  rbnraeler  is  a  aiudy, 
and  ahould  be  hmibar  lo  all  hisEOun- 
irympn.  He  was  bom  in  IhalcTpnl- 
ftii  pt:iiod  that  precluded  ihe  revolu- 
tion, when  all  ihe  pohiicBJ  eloinenlr 
wsrpineHen-Beeonw,  1764,  inQuBena 
eounly,  L(ing-l«1iinri.  Hia  early  cdu- 

Durine  Ihe  pnrind  of  hi*  youth,  there 
«ere  hut  few  lllsnlry  and  acieolifiE 

not  etiib«iTaaRt>d.  Hia  latnily  were 
auakera,  and  probably  had  no  great 
pariiitJity  to  putillu  achoals.  Uib  fu- 
IhcT  waa  a  respectahlo  yeoman,  but 
pfrhapH  had  no  panicular  reiipeet  tor 
ihi-  higher  aliainmenu  ii(  intolli- 
genee  i  but  yauni;  Miiehill  found  in 
a  rtiatemnl  unclii,  Doctor  Samuel 
Latham,  aAcr  whom  he  was  named, 
one  capable  and  wdling  lo  aftbrd 
him  Ihe  advanta^  of  a  claasicul 
eduCBiion.     By  ihia  kind  relative  he 


hem 

he  aaw,  heard,  ot  icneuneil  upm. 
'neae  uoli^  giVB  him  gtrU  aJiut*- 
gea  over  thuai:  who  nei;le>!t  10  ma'" 
BQch  miouloa.  tmstiog  fo  Uml  n 
inonea,  which  in  aome  twenty  yaan 
almost  Bl«ayEde«i*e  ifaom.  Whib 
in  Europe,  he  identiSed  himaelf  will 
his  profeaaiooa]  brethrvu,  and  Ilu 
beneilt  waa  quite  redpriicnl.  Inf  bi 
had  aaguired,  young  ai  ha  was,  mnch 
kiiowleilgeOfhi '- ' 


cntad 


infonoatmn  moi 

frienda.  He  tea*  l>l»f- 
ful  DH  learned,  and  mnived  a  eoinpii- 
rneiit  with  no  ordinary  gmcA.  Whla 
nl  (he  rniieraity  to  wtach  Krur  lU- 
con  waa  once  attacboL  hs  toqutied 
for  the  room  in  which  that  ereai  no- 
necr  of  acience  waa  once  Mgef  1— 
iridiaOD  had  placed  it  om  an  UiAet 
way,  and  added  In  the  anpcrsliliaM 
lecenda  of  the  time9,  thnl  thia  u<4> 
wis  (0  ennHble  and  fall  when  a 
^alerthan  Bacon  should  paaarioilfr 
II,  The  duelor  was  aware  that  then 
waa  such  a  prophecy.  The  praAaaiir 
who  was  With  him.  replied:  "Dortor, 
we  buard  of  your  coming  and  bad  it 
taken  down."  The  dofior  howiid 
and  said  in  hia  best  manner,  "  Nevw 
will  I  B«ain  liaien  to  thu  1 
which  an!  promulgnled  by  o 
Btitutiona  against   yours,   ihal  yea 


»!—o  former  age  » 


SnTme  h^  cVmej-it"  ia" 
inadoiu  counterncts  desrini 
DoctorMitehm  relumed  l 
country  filled  with  hia  aoqa 
His  fame  had  precoied  I 
he  was  hailed  by  his  fticoda  in  lb* 
fiiiie  of   New-Tork  with  the  mo«t 


veatignle  nafu 


CullH 


a  Co(- 


rencbed  hia  twentieth  ypat. 
[er  the  peace  of  I7S3,  ho  was 
Fiitope,  lo  study 


d  Edinburgh, 
and  found  there,  greai  mind^  dfcply 
intent  upon  the  slady  of  his  prafes- 
tioai  be  attended  ihcit  leciaica  an^ 


a  de^rrer  of  HaM«  •( 
^   now  conaideTol  M  • 

iiisl  and   nsluratiH  la 
The  jjood  penple.  fironl 

•  waters  of  Sanlof^ 
found    relief    from    awellowii  I 

I   hondrod  ml*  I 


eally  of  the 


■a  of  ll 


anulyud  Ihem  and  gave 
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ping  wonder  the  terms  of  science,  and 
this  no  doubt,  cured  many.  In  1792, 
the  doctor  was  elected  to  a  seat  in 
the  leffislature  of  New- York,  urn! 
soon  alter  was  appointed  a  professor 
of  chemistry,  natural   history,  and 

Sericulture  in  Columbia  College, 
e  was  now  fairly  before  the  public 
•8  a  philosopher,  and  was  every 
where  active  m  bis  duties ;  as  pro- 
fessor in  Columbia  College,  ho  pro- 
mulgitcd  the  new  d»ctriiies  of  the 
French  cbemistis,  and  subjocttxl 
himself  to  sivt-rc  animadversions 
and  violent  opposition,  but  went  on 
undaunted  and  was  in  tin^  end  tri- 
umphant. He  did  not  confine  him- 
seli  to  chennstry  alune,  but  went 
into  the  science  of  mineralogy,  and 
out-atrippLid  all  his  competitors.  He 
pursued  his  studios  on  a  broad  scale. 
His  learned  and  celobratt^  eulogist 
Dr.  FelLx  Pusoalis,  who  laborcil  with 
Mitchill  in  tlie  cause  of  Bck-uce,  witli 
a  noble  emulation  and  with  admira- 
ble success — for  nearly  forty  years—- 
and  to  whom  I  am  much  i(idL*bteu 
for  many  of  my  facts  and  oltai tv;i- 
tions  in  this  bnef  notice,  s-iys,  "  llin 
memorable  mineralo^cal  r  port,  in 
the  year  1796,  to  the  At^riculturnl  So- 
ciety, which  may  be  fuaiul  eutiri  in 
the  Medical  Repository,  wa::*  »U(-h  a 

firoduction  as  pi  need  its  nuiiior  on  u 
evel  with  Warren,  Bormnan,  Uarzo- 
liorsand  Har\'ey.  It  compristd  a  sta- 
tistic view  of  the  boundoric.s,(li  visions, 
mountains,  rivers,  anil  Icvois,  and  iUl' 
soils  and  minerals  of  \i\s  native  .si:itv, 
which  might  becouvrrted  into  impe- 
rishable sourcbc«of  wealth  nnd  indus- 
try. It  traces,  geoiogicnlly,  the 
granite,  schistic,  limestone,  and  s.iinl 
/tone  tracts  of  the  main  lunl ;  and 
in  the  islands  and  alluvions,  tlie  pri- 
mitive and  secondary  foriu.iUJMs,  tli-; 
marshes,  leaches,  ov«t.s1;);j;i[1i.»,  an;i 
lowlands.  Tiiia  report  is  a  b;i.  f  in 
muieralogy  of  univtr.s.il  knowKil'^e; 
all  is  explored  and  described  from  lii. 
hijg^hest  mountain  ridce,  or  the  cn'L'  ts 
ofcztiact  volcanoes,  to  the  bitls  oi" 
rivers;  from  homoi^cneons  eaitlis 
and  sods,  to  precious  metalH,  eryyt  d- 
lization,  gems  and  every  ci)ml)imi- 
tion  tb^t  has  sprung  from  iliv  u;)"- 
rations  of  fire,  water,  and  of  ^po'::ti<' 
gravity.  Dunng  his  cxenr.Mous  and 
travels,  and  out  of  \\\i*  iniLVeoursc 
with  the  l"anied  of  every  nation,  ii 
could  not  but  happen  thatnn  immt  n^c 
number  of  specimens  m  the  mineral 


kingdom,  on  which  he  dissertised  so 

Krofoundly,  accumulated  under  his 
anda.  To  this  large  and  precious 
collection,  other  natural  curiosities  of 
a  durable  naturcL  and  singidar  fabri- 
cation, were  adued,  until  it  formed  a 
rich  cabinet  of  organic  remains,  of  * 
fossil  plants,  of  shells,  of  moluscos, 
madn^pores,  and  marine  productions 
of  gems,  jaspers,  agates,  crystals, 
and  uii  remarkable  relics.  The  Mit- 
chillian  Cabinet,  will  no  doubt  con- 
tribute much  to  the  instruction  of 
future  generations,  and  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  friends  and  lovers  of  na- 
tural history." 

Dr.  Mitchill  was  for  several  jrcars 
a  iiuinber  of  the  state  and  national 
legislatures,  and  was  constantly  pro- 
posing Si^meibing  for  the  advanci*- 
ment  of  knowledge;  but  it  nia^  be 
said  that  he  was  m  advance  ot  the 
A^ci  in  which  he  lived,  and  many 
of  tlie  SL'bemes  he  proposed  were 
thoujihl  visionary,  which  have  since 
been  found  wise  u:id  practical.  This 
has  been  the  fute  of  others  Itefore  his 
time,  and  wdl  be  the  lot  of  thousands 
yet  unborn. 

He  never  lost  sight  of  his  profes- 
sion und  all  the  train  of  philosophy 
which  bfIonij>s  to  it,  even  when  he 
w;id  a  politician ;  and  was  a  constant 
observer  of  nature,  while  his  com- 
p.:ers  were  calculating  in  what  man- 
n.r  they  should  conduct  the  next 
elevtion. 

Many  notices  of  Dr.  Mitchill  ap- 
pi-ured  in  his  lif'*  time,  some  grave 
and  others  plavlul.  Tlie  foUowinjg 
was  sketched  f»y  tlie  writer  of  this 
notice  a  year  or  two  since,  which  he 
ta!;(  s  the  liherty  of  inserting  here. 

IX)ctor  Samuil  L.  Mitehill  is  a 
nnin .'  as  familiar  to  those  on  the  other 
:.:i(Io  of  the  Atlantic  as  with  us,  on 
liiis;  for  he  has  neeiv^d  academic 
honwra  from  every  literary  and  scien- 
tirn:  institution,  I  believe,  of  note  in 
tlie  worl.i ;  and  the  doctor  himself  is 
h.Hs  understood  than  any  other  man 
living.  Some  have  laughed  at  him 
as  a  credulous,  riiapsodical  lover  of 
learning,  but  without  nmch  true  sci- 
rncc,  and  entirely  destitute  of  judg- 
ment and  common  sense.  Others, 
an.'I  particularly  those  in  furei'in  coun- 
tries, hail  him  as  the  most  leanied 
maa  in  America ;  for  they  have  re- 
(vived  more  information  from  him 
than  from  others,  and  ii  is  natural 
they  should  Bup\K)aeiVi;i\.Vv<&v3«A\xv\i 


amkrican  BtoGiurar. 


a  lor  aaaij  halT  •  centurr  fn". 
m  mitts  and  Buml  j  and  he  eanml 
cvmplaiD  if  be  ■famiU  f»w  be  anmr 
Ivna  hlfBBFlf  In  thai  pan  of  bn 
charvUT  wfaidi  amiR*  a  nun  me 
n*pecl  and  affiiclaa  from  lho« 
armmd  him,  ■  kind  dufnaikia,  and  a 
ben:  Tal«ii  hean,  and  a  life  of  cbw- 
uble  danli,  ibe  doclor  hai  nsiliins 
lu  bar  baiD  any  ai^rurin)'.    Bnl  la 

npon  hb  capaniii%  naw«n^  an^l  or- 
KBoizalioni)  it  maf  ™  ■aid  Ihai  his 
iiirmurf  is  wondtrful,  and  bi^  bai 

of  facta  in  erttj  art  and  adinice,  and 
otory  inddeni  in  biaiary:  not  con- 
lenrad  mth  Ihia,  he  ne«n  hiITiti  a 

ry,  lo  be  thcie  slonc ;  but  be  makea 
paper,  and  pnia  tbni 

I  should 


n-holB,   I 


tail  111 


l^ry.iflj 


in  fact,  1  might  aay,  over  any  ohb  I 
ever  knew.  Ho  Iibb  not  atily  bwn 
induBiriaua  in  tbia  acnimulauun  of 
valuable  inolcriaK  but  hia  mind  haa 

He  ia  happy  in  Brual  quicknMS  of 
purtreptuin,  anil  falls  tnuru  nnturally 
inio  airainof  comwl  rpnaoning,  iha~ 
thoae  who  labor  ever  ta  hnrd  far  i 
He  dcacnbeawith  greDi  eaae,  and  □ 
ten  moBt  felicitousry.    If  his  stylo 


If,  rl  bears  no  marks  uf  .... 

Ii  ii  iruB  Ibat  he  never  fears 


111  giyitig 


L-IJom 


*  eroM  01 


He    is    eauHil)'   hnppy 

A  mouBier  of  the  ocean  unknowii. 
and  of  eourao  unnamad  by  sncicult 
or  modems,  aome  len  years  ago  wat 
eaughi  in  uur  wnifra;  (he  dartoi 
saw,  diBiK>al(4  Ii,  and  named  ii  "  the 
■yampm!  of  Iha  ocean  j'|  and  I  rhnl- 
longe  ihu  lovan  of  Kullon  lo  produce 
a  mare  ttmirit*,  tiv<ilv,  and  phitaao- 
plileal  daarripiwn  in  all  thai  sdinircd 
iQilior's  work*,  ihan  wai  eiven  ol 
Ihia  nnomilf.  -  The  doi^or  le  eallrd 
rraif aJouf  ■■  iiiileral  he  ia:  but  his  is 
not  the  credulity  of  wandering  Igno- 


mt^T  [hit  koowiDf  Dotbio^  be 
ctes  eten  thing;  wlaoae  aniaBiia- 
'  --Mid*  and  "Aim-   \ 


a  bntwhfcna  a 
''^^ieanlb. 


■na^nauarm.  T 
duTiy,  in  all  th«  « 
atam,  is  like  iboi  charged  hy  the  no-  I 
bte  Festiu  upon  Paul — "  Maeb  Inra- 
lOg  doib  make  diee  mad  i*  by  whiel) 
nradne«a;  was  meun  in  Banoiiaded  , 
crcdoLiy  in  bdveiioe  a  m 
mul^lsd  ttUigion.  wbidi  waa'talir  1 
feife  d  atH'nbiinf  biott  ai^  te  &f 
Grifti  /oatLATiia.  The  doclDt'i 
creduljir  arow  from  koowing  man 
than  olhet  men.  He  was  aciiiiauil- 
ed  with  the  lawi  of  naluro,  and 
kn?»  not  where  to  Ci  bo  bounda. 
He  aiw  that  she  wu  csnyiagoa 
iiuiiinierahle  proceMoi,  in  tn  un- 
menae  labonlory,  and  could  OM  *a| 
what  ehe  ungbi  no!  pitxtua  neit 
If  he  who  knom  but  little  is  acdnl- 
be  irlio  knoKB  much  is  mun 
About  fatly  yeara  since,  a 


inO*b 


niodij, 


hc»rd   his 

ligion'LflU  uf  ihgt  country,  i 

irit:   Ihemselvi-s  nith    houk: 

through  the  flesh  of  the   r. ,  __ 

Bwinging  for  houri  in  the  air,  aaid, 
"  M^  dear  coil,  /  btlifve  your  Rom- 
(tre  TiiHy.   ftwaiwi;   jwu    hart  iais    | 

repeal  Ihe  'Utry,  /or  otiitn  trill  (ul 
beiitpe  wu  i  it  U  too  muefi  Jvr  tA^ 
to  credW  ;  ttoit  a  tfliili,  and  alherf 
'tcUl  telt  the  taU,  QTtd  you  jnayem^ 
Jirm  U ;  I  irill  aiaart  you  il  u  i/aa- 
giraat  labea  dUcarertr  ;" — and  ifct 
friends  of  Fulion  begged  of  hiin  nut 
to  persist  in  bia  speculations  on  tin 
ua;  of  Bleani  eneinea.  Sneb  creda- 
lity  BB  Dr.  Miidiill  possesses,  hu 
'-  -  -~  the  promolcr  of  all  tlial  La  ubp 


ful  it    . 
cuni9ch   said    t 


I    tndiai 


B^l, 


■any  .1 


lainMl    Tdl  me  aha  it  Vu  moliUT 

and  iiAiR  Oit  ran  aill  grei^  old,  ant 
die,  like  7m/  fBrefaOitrt ;  J  viti  Iha 
bclicre  llial  you  can  tell  me  hnc  lo»g 
my  nrmt  muil  bt  to  embrat*  mj 
ntoUier,  larth."  The  agmit  replinl 
"I  ran  tell  yon  nhan  yon  maul 
shall  hide  her  head,  flod  beeoiiM 
dark  ;  and  you  will  see  ihe  daikno 
.  come  on  i  and  all  yon  tilbei  sball   | 
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•ee  it  also."  Tlie  wondering  savage 
aetziid  the  thoiuht,  and  bought  the 
secret ;  foretolcT  the  echpse  to  his 
followers;  this  increased  their  con- 
fidence in  him ;  the  eclipse  happen- 
ed; his  fame  was  established;  and 
he  threatened  the  agent  and  as- 
tronomer, from  whom  he  obtained 
the  secret,  with  death,  if  he  was  not 
out  of  his  reach  forthwith.  The 
moral  is  at  hand ;  many  a  one  hnti 
availed  himself  of  the  doctor's  in- 
formation, calculations,  and  conjec- 
tures, and  tried  to  hide  his  own 
ignorance  in  abusing  the  source 
mim  whence  his  knowledge  flowed. 
There  is  a  vanity,  however,  m  human 
nature,  which  the  good  doctor  has 
a  share  of;  that  is,  a  desire  of  ha- 
ving a  reputation  for  knowing  almost 
all  things ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  the  doctor's  manner  is  modusi 
enough. 

The  doctor  has  been  charged  with 
enthusiasm.  He  is  enthusiastic ;  but 
it  is  that  ardor  of  mind  ihat  wishes 
to  raise  the  standard  of  knowledge 
above  what  it  is  in  this  country,  which 
is,  indeed,  a  pardonable  enthusiasm. 
Nothinff  good  or  great  was  ever 
achieved  without  it.  It  is  the  "e/i- 
vtne  injlation"  which  swell  the  bo- 
soms of  the  gods  of  knowledge,  wIk  n 
th^  labor  for  the  sons  of  men. 

The  doctor  is  not  only  credulous, 
inquisitive,  enthusiastic,  but  ambi- 
tious. He  wishes  this  country  to  be 
the  first  on  earth,  and  himself  the 
first  in  the  country.  This  is  fair ;  and 
if  ho  fails  in  either,  after  having  made 
the  struggle  to  bring  about  his  wishes, 
who  win  say  that  the  attempt  was 
not  a  noble  one  7  Oive  us  more  such 
ambitious  men  as  Sir  Humphry  Da- 
vy, such  credulous  ones  as  ( 'oluniinis 
aiid  l^lton,  and  you  may  rover  them 
with  the  names  of  cnihiisinsts,  dupi>s, 
and  insane  men,  and  every  other 
epithet  that  ignorance  and  dullness 
can  pick  up,  or  mouth,  after  some 
disaprpointed  rival  has  once  spoken 
it 

There  is  another  sin  the  doctor  has 
long  been  guilty  of;  and  that  is,  the 
■in  of  perseverance  in  attempting 
to  cnlignten  mankind,  after  sciolists 
and  fops  have  satirized  him  for  at- 
temptiniT  to  make  them  wise.  This 
is  a  "  gncvous  olTence,"  and  one  that 
can  never  be  forgiven,  while  envy 
Ilia  so  much  swa^  among  men. 

If  any  one  denies  the  doctor  taste 


and  science,  let  him  go  and  view  his 
cabinet  of  curiosities,  and  see  the 
order  and  beauty  of  his  arrangement. 
Every  thing  in  its  place,  from  the 
buiterjly  and  humtnini^-bird,  rau^ht 
on  the  summer  Jloirer^  to  the  tootii  of 
the  mastodon,  the  horns  of  the  elk, 
and  the  brick,  coming  all  the  wity 
from  Babylon,  to  the  meti>oric  stone 
coming  from  (.io<l-knows- where,  .-i:id 
then  usk  him  if  there  is  not  tast<^ 
science,  patience,  and  much  that 
should  make  a  jL[roat  philosopher  in 
Dr.  Milehiirs  cabinet. 

It  is  but  juytice  to  the  memory  of 
Doctor  Mitcliill,  for  the'wntcrof  this 
article  to  acknowledge,  that  sint-etho 
publication  of  tin;  playful  di'Scri[)tion 
just  quoted,  which  was  when  the 
subject  was  living — he  has  become 
more  acquainti-tl  with  the  writmirs  of 
the  doctor,  and  that  his  admirr.tion 
for  his  talents  and  acquirements  li.is 
increased  by  the  examination.  Tnere 
is  in  his  works  a  rare  siinpru'itv,  a 
rlcnr.  and  d'-tp  philos.)phy,  with  a 
wonuerful  for.si^lit  in  reijard  to  tlie 
growth,  and  true  interests  of  this 
country, — and  to  the  multiplication 
of  our  npublii^an  institutions  It  is 
more  than  twtrnty  years  since  thf  fol- 
lowing letter  was  written  to  a  young 
friend  who  made  some  enquirits  of 
liim  in  regard  to  the  Military  .A<ade- 
my.  It  was  pul)li.><hediii  the  Medical 
Il*^»gisler  for  1^^14— then  edited  by  Drs. 
Hosack  and  Francis,  but  the  letter 
was  dated  May  10,  1812.  It  shows 
how  clearly  he  saw,  in  the  infancy 
of  that  institution,  to  what  a  gene- 
rous growth  it  would  reach,  and  what 
creat  good  it  w«)uld  do  for  the  mili- 
tary cnara<'tor  of  the  nation. 

^^YoM  ask  of  me,  my  young  frij^nd, 
information  ct)iiccrning  the  institution 
founded  by  the  .American  govvrn- 
ment,  for  the  advancement  of  milita- 
ry education.  I  ch^'erfully  of^T  you 
such  a  hiMory  of  the  seminary  as 
my  memory  contains.  It  is  however 
but  a  sketch;  but  may,  perhaps,  an- 
swer your  pur(>ose,  until  some  one  of 
the  worthy  ami  scientific  eentlcmen 
who  have  been  instructed  there,  shall 
^ve  us  further  intelligence  conccrn- 
mjr  so  excellent  a  school. 

It  was  not,  I  think,  until  May,  1794, 
(5  WashiniTton)  that  a  law  was  en- 
acted for  raising  a  corps  of  artillerists 
and  en^inecrH.  It  was  to  consist  of 
sevm  hundre<l  and  sixty-four  non- 
commissioned officd*,  V^NT1\C%  ^^^ 
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ortifiojia,  lo  BBr»e  as  priiali*  Bllil 
muEQcians  t  willi  ■  piopuruou  uf  cam- 
niuRioned officers locurainiind  Ihcm, 
Tbp  prBaiileul  wai  aulhanfcd  to  pin- 
cure  tba  books.  iaiuuniHiiUi  and  ap- 
purslui  neceiitary  for  ibe  uirps.  nnd 
llii!y  were  enluleil  tot  ihree  yeara. 

In  April^  1T98,  (2  .y*m>)  an  tiiH' 
tioiinl  leginicat  or  Dtlillerieu  aod  eu- 

... 0  provide, 

public  etpuMtr,  unijeT  ihe  ilirecliaa 
uf  the  finaideni,  all  nBCeaurj'  bouks, 


oat  and  benefil 
llitU  oT  ibe 


«      I 


ing  the  uriuy  of  ihe  tjnUttlSlales, 
and  lor  oiber  purpiNiea,  ibnoresUeai 
wnaiulbansaJ  byilaanvenln  ■ection 
lo  appoint  four  Uacbera  uf  Ihe  ana 


It  of  oHlccri  nnd  udeli  . 
make  fuch  protnoliuiiK  willi  a 
to  parlu^ular  merit,  and  wilbo 


four  fir* I  lieu len ant; 

her  ot  ibe  curp*  kIiuuII  ht   u.i  imir 
MMcd  twonly  oili.  ■  I    ,■.!'■  ■]  ■ 

The  corps  wli. -I 
Uoned  aodfiiit'Li  i'  ''. 
sKloof  Now-Y.ir^ 
bliabed  >a  a  Mjlit-.i'.   \    ■•■■  ,r.     i.ni 
iho    cnginnore.     uo-ioui.i-iiiijinixra, 
and  cadeli  or  ihi:  curirn,  wiic  ai  all 
linita  gubJLCI  to  do  duty  in  aucb  pta- 
cea  and  an  aucb  serrii^eg  as  ihr  pre- 
Bideni  of  the  Uoilcil  States  ahoulii 

li  wa»  enaeled  thai  Iho  principal 
euginocr,  and  durinahiaalisuDLe,  the 
BuKl  in  ranli,  ahoujd  preside  over  Ihe 
BGulem)',  ander  tlie  direction  of  the 
cliiaT  Bieculire  mugialrale  of  the  na- 
tion;  and  thu  aecrctary  al  wur  was 
•uthoiiaed,  at  tlu;  public  expense,  and 


under  auch  reeulalioo*  M  Ihe  prMl- 
deni  aliould  make,   lo  prO>:ure    ''" 
booka,   iinp'enicnla,   and    appan 
necesaarj  Wput  ibeplan  ioio  op 


■   Fn 


:.»p??.'' 


one  Uaeher  of  drawinc,  la  be  «i' 
lacbe^  10  the  turpt  of  cn0n(«r>j 
whose  pay  and  emolumcaia  abnuU 
nul  cxecea  Itioati  uT  •  cipialn  in  ihc 
line  oi  the  army.  By  Ihv  aanie  la«, 
It  wu  pMtkU-d,  ibat  the  cominand- 
mg  officet  at  the  carjia  mijitii  cnlial 
fur  a  tern)  not  Inu  than  iLriw  yam, 
ond  tntaKT,  and  ligltU 
-''  - — nkiog  the  prtc   . 

id  ToruibcrpiupMaB,   1 
'  iitlinnmcpay,  raiwni^ 

I?  Ihf  artifices  and  pn- 
urmy,  end   the  eune 

.  jjlisied  for  Ave  yeara. 


•baae  maps,  plans,  books  and  insi 

----tlv  tor  I'lfi  war  ilppi 

ifie   military   academy. 


Tbea 


jointly  tor  I'wt  war  Jppart- 
id  ifie  military  acadc — 
lara  were,  if  I  mislekt 
isuj.  I3u4,  and  I9D5.  The  rcepecuu 
sums  were  two  Ihoueanil,  one  [boo- 
sand,  and  Rri'  bundrod  dollars. 

It  is  warlhy  your  notice,  that  tbt 
niibiary  academy  baa  not  been  mrO' 
tioned  in  any  of  the  anproprialioa 
laws  from  1806  lo  ISli,  inclHnt 
This  wiH  bs  cTidcnt  lo  any  ptnon 
vim  exaniiiua  the  scrrral  aela.  On 
iSib  April,  laoe,  Iha  niDn«y  (p- 
-  -■  ■-  purcbaao  iHBpe,  plinn 
airumenla  for  4ia  **' 


crs 


.iriv..huii 

'■■■arv,  If 
:d  Man 


,  1308,  a  Wt  SI 


the  3d   Marrii,  ISIS, 

and  five  hundred;  on  Ihe  ?d  March 
ISIO,  an eaual  euini  on  ihc Gih F«b- 
niary,  IPlt,  a  liniilar  aaioanli  and 
lastly  on  ibe  SUt  Fcbninry,  1911  thi 
aame  number  of  dollsTB.  Duinif 
Ihesr  seven  years  t1>«  ■CK'^'* 
amoimt  of  Ibo  money  Bppropnaiel 
Ibr  ibfpe  puiposea,  la  fourteen  ihoa- 
tend  and  hve  bundrtfl  dollars  Yaa 
eannol  fail  lo  be  rnliafied  of  the  em- 
eroaity  of  the  legislauiic ;  and,  wbra 
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you  consider  that  during  this  term, 
BO  part  of  the  approprintfon  has  biicn 
given  lu  the  ALIitnry  Aradeiny,  you 
wili  lie  strongly  impressed  with  iht» 
Turieiy,  extt'Di  and  vahie  of  the  hbrn- 
ry  and  apparatus  at  the  war  depart- 
ment. 

^  Tlic  Academy  havin;?  for  several 
jreare  been  in  a  less  prosperous  condi- 
tion than  formerly, from  aeoucurrencr 
of  CQiisos  which  I  shall  not  now  par- 
ticularize, several  aitpinpis  have  bit  n 
made  to  revive  it.  IVj'w  and  iuipor- 
tantVegtdalions  were  at  lerijrih  intro- 
duc?d  by  the  act  of  April  2^1  h,  1?12, 
(4  Madison,)  both  into  the  ex^rps  of 
cncineers  and  the  military  acadtmv. 

*To  that  corps,  as  hi-rttofori*  ejitul)- 
lished,  were  added  two  captains,  two 
first  arni  two  second  lieutenants,  one 
paymaster,  four  sergeants,  four  eor- 
poralsj,  one  teacher  of  nnisir,  fom 
musicians,  nineteen  artificers,  and 
six!  v-two  men.  A  company  of  bom- 
bardiers, sapiH-rs,  and  niiners.  was 
formed  our  of  them. 

The  Military  Academy  now  con- 
liists  of  the  coq)S  of  enjriivcrs,  and 
of  thn  following  proft-sstws  and  in- 
structors; first,  a  professi^r  of  naturn! 
and  experimental  philosophy,  to  re- 
ceive the  pay  and  emolinmnts  of  a 
lieutenant  colonel ;  >TK-ondlv,  a  pro- 
fessor of  maibcmancs,  to  have  the 
pay  and  emolumetjia  of  a  major;  and 
ihirdl}'.  a  professor  of  the  art  of  en- 
gin''A?Ti.iir  in  all  usbranchrs,  with  (he 
pay  and  e?nohimcnts  of  a  nmjor. 
Each  of  th«!S'^  professors  may  have 
an  assistant  profess<jr,  to  be  svlectcd 
from  th'!  most  promisini,'  chnruiiters 
anionur  tl"e  oflioers  and  caders.  nod 
ent'tU-d  nspicrivcly  to  thr  pay  and 
eraolmncnta  o(  <.aptains.  The  tt  ach- 
ing U  the  Freneh  toMinie  and  of 
drawm;^  are  continued  ant!  provided 
for  as  on  the  former  estabiiidiment. 
It  IS  a  pi«y  ih.Te  i.s  not  a  distinct  pro- 
frssorshio  of  chemistry  ;  it  may, 
nevertheless,  bo  tauyht  by  an  able 
instructcr,  as  a  srierice  appertaining 
to  exp'irrirnental  philosophy. 

The  cadets  idready  appointed,  and 
to  be  hereafter  appoMited,  are  in- 
creased to  two  hundred  arid  fifty;  and 
may.  at  the  president's  discretion,  be 
attached  to  the  military  a«'ademy,  and 
sabjected  to  its  modulations;  they  may 
he  arranjjcd  into  companies  ot  non- 
rommis£<ioned  officers  and  privates 
iStirthe  purpose  o*" military  instruction, 
tnd  the  knowled<:;e  of  encampments. 
Vol.  Ill  33 


Candidates  for  cadetships  must  not 
be  younger  than  fourteen,  tier  older 
than  twenty-one  years;  and  must  be 
well  versed  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  before  they  receive  ap- 
pointments from  the  presidenL  They 
shall  sign  articles,  by  consent  of  ihe.ir 
parents  or  guardians,  engaging  them- 
selves to  serve  five  years,  uiiKss  soon- 
er discharged,  and  they  shall  be  al- 
lowed for  pjiy,  the  sum  of  sixtf.n 
dollars  per  month,  and  two  rations 
per  diem. 

After  the  cadets  shall  have  nccivcd 
regular  degrees  from  the  aca<iemical 
staff,  in  cons*  quence  oi  ha\m>>  ris^.  ii 
through  all  tb»;  classes,  they  become 
quaiihed  tQ  obtain  commissions  in 
auv  corps  for  which  they  may  bo 
jtidgi^d  competent.  These  an  ih'e  re- 
wards and  honors  which  students 
may  attain  by  proficiency  and  goiui 
conduct,  and,  indec<l,  tin  y  are  some 
of  the  most  powerful  irwcntivcs  that 
can  be  applied  to  the  human  mind ; 
for,  besides  the  8ub.»»istenci'  which  is 
provided  by  this  country  for  the  voung 
votary  to  science  and  arms,  hv  lias  in 
bright  prosi>ect  every  thing  that  pro- 
ftssional  fame  and  preferment  can 
afford  :  no  institution  in  the  United 
Slates  holds  out  to  its  alumni  any  en- 
couragement that  deserves  to  be  com- 
pared with  this. 

Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  are, 
by  this  recent  and  liberal  statute,  ap- 
propriated for  erecting  buildin«(s,  and 
for  procuring  an  apparatus,  a  library, 
and  all  necessary  implements ;  and 
likewise  fordefraying  such  contingent 
i.xpenses  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Prtsiiient  of  the  United  States  nipy 
be  expedient  for  the  Academy. 
With  this,  a  handsome  beginning 
may  be  *made,  and  after  the  busi- 
ness shall  have  been  commenced,  1 
do  not  entertain  a  doubt  that  under  a 
sound,  moral,  and  intelligent  system 
of  tuition,  Congress  will,  from  time 
to  time,  extend  to  it  a  munificent  and 
dignified  patronage.  For  I  must  own 
to  you,  I  look  to  this  very  college,  as 
the  place  where  a  portion  of  our  most 
promising  youth  is  to  be  trained  up  in 
the  discipline  and  lore  that  shall  qua- 
lify them,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to 
assert  and  defend  their  country's 
rij'hts. 

West-Point,  that  distinguished  post 
in  the  Highlands  of  New- York,  and 
the  station  which  is  capable  of  covcv- 
manding  the  Hu^iAon^  «a  \X.  v^ima 
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duoagli  iliu  reufh  aod  n^Hed  nwao 
M  Itii  (fBt  U  wDKh  Ibis  aaWH»riD- 

bni,  unl  witb  iw  mlafgal  iHidow- 

Tbeotqeeboiwibal  Iwm  been  mad* 

Mjr, wiU mm «ani«k    ItwUlbcHajr 

._ J  --it  «hr»iitho(  1^ ISMS' 

M,  anil  Ittmbj  ■fiord  to 

'"ic  Hl*asl<l{M  of 


otJ  riHii*  mijr  be  DMiuU),  and  new 
unn  Irmvd  Ibrousli  ^  piaira  oi  tba 
bill*.    A  oukEi  wiil  grwluiilljr  b« 


bill*.  A  oukEi  wiil  grwluiilljr  b« 
fuiiiiMl,  wluntit  ell  KMDncTM  ne- 
uuaiifii'a  Kill  Iki  biuu||bl  iaio  itw 
nasbbotbowl  ii  lut  ptieo.  And 
(limag  ih«  DaTinung  aowon.  itie 
•uauitHKita,  III  trulitkia  h>  Ihv  otbn 
pnulU'U  and  leanri^  piwrol  umuni- 
man  ooaonioncvwlor  in*  e«av«ri»M 
of  pcntini  and  thui8» 
Thai  fuii  uiB/  liave  Mme  idea  of 


llu 

ymi  inicnd  lo  connect  younelf,  I  m 

muuntainii  an  ufllw  piiiniliic  ofii< 
and  (wnpuaul  of  gray  )(ri  ' 
iro  iiileriperuMl  with  iioi.  — ,  .^u... 
or  wlii^li  IB  iDBgncliciL  Profcsii 
Ptrindge  aacenained  Ihdi  gri'Bie 
lii^gKht  la  be  ahoul  one  ihaucand  (m 
buiiJrud  f«l.  Yel  lofty  Boil  compa 
■a  they  ue,  the  rirer  aaioalhly  pifn 

mten  llit'Hi,  witlnwl  a - 

cvunwillunttBpidiilhi. 


Rober 


diilhi^irpi.tun'Hiui 
bcauliluily  diJiocii' 

_j;..js 

ii«  atoRriinhicjil  hjtvl'v* 

1  muniornblu  br  tlir  .It;' 

jas  wbich  oidrioiika  tlii 

n  tioiii>r  [if  Ptitiiam 


M'Kkii 
KniK'lii 
Tim  pli 

lor  tliD  dufeclioi)  and  irenchcry  uf 
Arnold,  in  ITSOiand  forthadcuullan 
tTid  cleTnat  of  ihot  offliier'a  cun^iini- 


BciuBh  faraat  inhd*  ^y  hcU  Wa 
Dly  td  Nes-Vort,  rfaiOfl  the  tMa- 


brilliaiii  and  iwe— tat  aiiiiw  laiiiML 
ibu  yoB  ina  mad  ho*,  llwinw.  ^ 
■f  you  wflknl  opM  InllaMd  iraaB^ 


taeri)^ 
V,  by  Andre, 


mnvdThr- 

iwiL  by  Andre,  w  the  (atal  ifM 
.;»  he  wM  urealedi  aad  MhM 
iht  precipiiKa  of  baaoli  biuI  nam 
aaat  Tappan.  wben:  be  «^  t^iiliii 

Boodtwt  yoQT  CBune  to  ibc  ootih, 
you  >ooD  amiic  at  Ntmbinif^  te 
bntpnahnl  for  iIm  fnnlooinjnla  d 


Li  uwn  cortioi  BinDng  hut  cwb* 
■lal  iToopa  in  ITSI.  b«  a  witur  d 
onynnHiB  lelUisi  aaa,4in  thaii^ 
site  bunk  you  may  laud  inlheptv- 


I 


illage  ailirtri 

led  by  t1»'  fie^iv 
II  me  tu  brins  iny 


I  n«d  not  idil  more  ihan  the  ob- 
vious rfiimik,  ibai  the  nugusl  bud 
whidihss  liran  adoplud  byuuipia- 
pin  M  ihi^'ir  emtiUm,  conotiucU  ia 


»»C  PLahkill. 
§tai  of  p 
j'jos  of  ib> 

But  it 


uAUt 


iflc.   V 


..  . .  hia  htiad. 

WjIi  h  firm  reliance  an  ytmr  in- 
duslry  and  enlcrpriie,  I  ainicilxiH 
the  lime  when  you  will  comafiulK 
crowned  with  iIib  wall-eaniod  vtftm 
of  your  aima  malcr,  and  prqarrd  W 


ugai<« 

■iiiir  country. 


laof  a- 


oilier  Uriluli  uiai;ws,  wliu  ivtil,:  slniii 
n  the  iiMault  made  upon  it  in  ITTTi 
and  hia  bwn  further  aigniiliicd  by 
Trumbull  in  ilie  pointine  ba  ii\fm- 
lad,  of  the  accno  whiira  taliiiiil  roinl- 


Uiai  » 


.»  Clini 


Djclar  Milchill  had  a  Jual  TJew  dl 
i!rj  true  WElfnro  of  the  rouiilrf  in 
r.  i^rdcioor  inaaufarluringinli;!*!!! 
uiid  Btiicd  uiioii  the  firai  ufflciti  »■ 
IiiriiB  of  itie  United  StatsB  olBcm  la 
thu  TroDsury  Dcparlmenl,  Tu  irix 
Ihcm  I  succinct  ond  plniu  forui  fd 
Iho  iKjiieRt  uf  the  people.  EveiT 
grciit  Hioiesman  saw  how  soon  itui 
nation  must  becemo  in  u  tartttm 
a  manulDctuiiaK  people!  thai  omn- 
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merce  and  asricultuie  wnnicd  the 
balance-wheel  of  manufacturing  in- 
terests to  keep  the  natiou  in  a  steady 
course  of  prosperity.  The  doctor 
lived  to  sec  the  growth  of  our  do- 
mestic system,  for  the  space  of  nearly 
twenty  years  afterward;  and  the 
little  l^Uisha-cloud  that  was  to  be  the 
safety  of  the  land  had  spread  over  it. 
was  refreshing  its  atmosphere,  and 
ha.'^tening  its  prosperity.  This  ex- 
tract is  from  the  same  usclui  work. 
The  letter  from  which  it  is  taken  is 
dated  January  2,  1312,  just  before 
the  war  which  brougiit  on  the  imme- 
diate necessity  of  our  becoming  in 
some  manner  at  once  a  manufactu- 
ring people. 

*'The  act  further  to  alter  and  amend 
the  act  providing  for  the  third  census 
or  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States,  passed  May  1. 
IBIO,  made  it  the  duty  of  the  several 
marshals,  secretaries,  and  their  as- 
sistants, while  they  were  taking  th'^ 
census  of  the  people,  to  take  also, 
under  the  direction  of  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  and  according  to  the 
instmeiions  he  should  ({iv«',au  account 
of  the  several  manufacturing  est;ib- 
lishmcnts  and  manufactories  witiiin 
their  several  districts,  i».'rritories,  and 
divisions.  It  was  directed  tiiat  the 
whole  of  the  information  so  collected 
should  be  retuniei  to  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury.  It  was  enarti/d  too 
that  for  such  additional  services,  suit- 
able rompennation  should  hereafter 
be  made  by  law.  The  money  np- 
propriated  for  counting  the  inhabit- 
ants and  registering  their  manufac- 
tnrcs,  was  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thouvnnd  dollars,  which  is  understood 
to  have  been  more  than  enough  to 
defray  the  whole  cost. 

Agreeably  to  the  rrqucst  of  the 
committee  of  eomm»Tc«.'  and  manu- 
factures, I  have  paid  some  atfention 
to  the  returns  made  by  the  marshals 
on  the  state  of  manufactures  in  our 
country.  They  abotmd  with  infor- 
niation^  thouirh  some  of  them  are 
executed  with  greatly  more  care  an<l 
exactness  thaii  others.  .Massachu- 
setts appears  to  have  been  done  with 
remarkable  correctness  and  method, 
by  connties  and  towns.  The?  partial 
■cconntfl  are  followed  by  a  general 
recapitulation ;  and  the  whole  is  an 
example  of  order  and  p«T5picuity  ex- 
oeedinglv  creditable  to  Mr.  l*rinee. 
South  Carolina,  on  thn  contrary,  is 


an  example  of  carelessness  beyond 
any  of  the  returns.  It  is  deficient  in 
many  important  respects ;  and  seems 
to  have  been  sent  away  in  such  a 
hurry,  that  the  columns  of  figures 
are  not  added  together  into  an  ag» 
gre^ate  sum  at  the  foot. 

The  information  collected  in  the 
other  states,  evinces  intermediate  de- 
grees of  observation  and  accuracy.  ' 
Yet  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  of  New- 
Jersey,  a  state  famous  for  industry 
and  manufacturer,  that  the  county 
abstracts  only  are  forwarded,  without 
any  summary  whatever  of  the  whole. 
To  render  the  statement  insmiciive, 
the'reader  must  bestow  the  labor  of 
forming  the  general  conclusion ;  and 
in  attempting  tfiis,  he  will  discover 
freq[U(.nt  instances  of  incompleieiups 
or  maccuracy.  With  this  may  be 
contrasted  the  return  from  Ptnnsyl- 
vania,  which  evinces  an  extent  of  n?- 
scorch,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Smith, 
honorable  to  him  as  an  oflieer,  and 
exliibits  the  manual  arts  and  trades 
of  the  commonwealth  to  whii-h  he 
belongs  in  a  highly  advantajieous 
light.  Their  numbers  an<l  kinds  are 
displayed  with  extraordinary  detail, 
both  as  to  the  branches  carried  on 
and  capital  employed. 

I  nevertheless  undertook  the  task 
of  making  a  general  abstrnct,  and 
of  di^ucting  a  sort  of  comprehen- 
sive talde.  I  began  with  the  return 
of  Mr.  Curtenius,  from  New  Vork, 
and  entered  the  total  sums  of  his 
several  articles  in  om-  line  utMin  a 
sheet  of  paper.  Them  I  reeordt^l  the 
Si37  tanneri»>s,  A'M  disiilleri  s,  4"J  brew- 
cries,  33,0()9  looms,  467  fullinn-inill:?, 
413  carding  machines,  26  cottmi  iiia- 
nufaetories,  28  paper-mills.  124  bat- 
teries, G  glass-houses,  2  pow<ler-ijiiIla, 
H  rope- walks,  10  refiners  of  fi.'gar, 
2r^  oil-mills,  U  blast  furnucjs,  I'.)  air- 
furnaces,  44  cut-naU  manu.'aetories, 
and 4S  forges,  with  some  oihtrtliings. 
particularly  the  cloths  manufai-tur'  d 
m  that  extensive  commonwealth. 
On  attempting,  however,  to  arrange 
the  other  returns  under  the  sain? 
heads,  I  found  great  dilficulties  in  the 
wny.  For.  though  Connecticut, 
North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  -in 
dei^  most  of  the  stat(*9  and  territo- 
ries, corresponde<l  very  well  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  titles,  yet  many  of 
i  the  latter  were  so  dillbrm  and  vari- 
ous, that  it  was  im^osalbW  \o  c\a.%% 
them  under  coTTcapotvA\tvg.\vtt«i^%. 
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Thcle  were  furlhir  diffiruJiws. 
tfnuir:,  whh  ofastrvHl  by  ■  flidcrreni 
ofllcat  from  him  who  look  ih?  ccutiis 
of  MsawrhiueliL    Tha  murn  Irom 

treuiL'ly  dilBeuli,  if  nol  imposBilik',  tu 
niske  ibem  uarreqwnd  anJ  h.ir:ii  > 
niif!.    1  liesiimired,  ibcrcfori',  III  •  I    ■' 
iiiH  n  rMiKiuleineni  in  lln    i  :  i 
liom  ihelvfopullnrMiiBn:!' i: 
A^ain  I  TepnesMB  u  m  nii    i  .  i  r, 

made  a  laluible  i«luro ;  lua  I'tiUcBguc 
o(  the  enaletn  dlslrict  llu  Dul  rqim\- 
IkI  hull  in  paniculshiing!  md  disin- 
bulin^  hia  siibJH:[,  huiI  bcoides,  liis 
pursuEd  so  dilltn^nl  n  piui  thai  il  u 
not  ptacticablo  Lo  aJapl  ibi^i. 

I  ijiiflitfniBJIy  makcoiberubaerra- 
tioiu.  TheieluniftuiiiKli(xio  laland 
■nigh  I  be  qitoud  tor  its  ininu[ea»9 
and  accuracy.  Sut,  nolwichsuuHline 
Iho  appaarance  of  obfluTvaLian  Bad 
fidelily  which  pnyadea  il,  llicrc  ie  hI- 

juaiing  iti  malrnals  wiili  ilnriu'  omi- 

.    remuk.  appliea   lo  Ohm,   though  i)g 
return  (Wtiinina  indioauong  of  pcrBgii- 
liligence;  Bad  to  Miclii- 


Atter  Beieml  atlompu  lo  arrange 
and  iiietbodize  ihs  malcrialB,  hi  as  lu 
bring  ihem  inlo  oiie  winix^iiiltouB 
view,  I  became  convinced  ihai  |iiy 
laliora  wcru  thiitleae,  anil  I  sbandon- 
ed  the  UDdorlaking.  Jt  a  cerlainlya 
subject  of  lugTi'l  thai  a  grand  lolal 

faciuriDB  esiablLihmcnte  iii  ihc  tio- 
tiuu.  Yet  W8  may  rejoice  iboi  bo 
luudi  has  been  done.  Whrii  ihn 
ntsl  ccnauB  shnU  bi-  Inkeli,  Wi'  mny 
be  mare  aucceaaful.  An  eiaci  mrhe- 
dule  of  all  the  aubjccia  of  inquiry 
oiteht  lobefatiDed.  Tbaaa,  if  irana- 
milUd  to  ibo  praper  ofGcera,  would 
dirocl  [lieir  Bllention  lo  certain  and 
dcBnite  objccia.     Tha  riiiumt  would 


bicinfoTiniitioi 


we  levn    Ibat    VcnnoiH    ami 
i  nock  eHSO.tlO0i    Uiicaarbui 
399,162:   CoDOecticat   4UI\aM;  uul 
Pumayivuiia     l,4ti6,91e«. Aa-eet 

■fu-  m-rni.  brerd,  and  at  lh«  DiltZ 


I  ,  :     i:.  -I  ;l    We   licitlWe   iBKinl 

'.'.  .:J^  .,11.-.  Hi   w  Iba   loud  ll<-tl> 
u-iiii  I.:...!!-  t:.in amtitt,  (belcathriln 
riicir  FkniB,  and  above  aU  ibe.  clutliiU| 
[run  that  SEccia. 

The  niiuiber  of  loonia,  Uui  of  ettA- 
lUg  aiul  BpianiBg  inacluiunv  ala 
«ic«dsbf Jief.BH  awa  slau  tlii'  aim 


K™"  j'y 


Ihc  goods.    Such  advsnou  ni. 
ready  laadatowanl  aupplyiii^.  ■  ■• 
lie  bhiioi enough  lo  tioUi.   i:. 
pie,  ihal  but  (cw  foan  ifn. 
nrwewry,  under  iLc  e<i.-i 

ponam  obj«i. 

Tfae  prugreaa  made  is  the  ^iry  . 
tian  of  caiuin-lwisl,  and  of  ilw  irB- 
c!t»  into  which  It  may  be  mau&clumi 
by  ibe  wcBVrr,  haa  been  atill  pwri' 
rapid  and  gurpriaing.  Froin  a  pinl- 
sal  of  these  papcra,  tbo  moal  coin- 
forlsdle  assursacu  ia  denviid  of  itir 
amount  and  Glncsa  of  those  pruluria 
of  ih»  loom,  to  allbnl  ■  cov<iin|  is 
man,  and  furailuie  Ibr  bia  halaU- 


prottpecla  of  an  augment^  supply 
lo  our  citiiena,  {roni  Ihcir  own  pm- 
pF?  labor  andikilL  The ■upejiur ei- 
ci'Uence  of  bonicBpuri  liitra  i*  ilie 
airongeat  of  nil  recoiamcjidatUD). 

These  papers  conloiD  a  more  cii^ 
tinct  attd  inlcreatiiig  eshibilion  ibaa 
we  ever  had  bafore  of  Uie  nttpam 
manuraclUTcd  in  iha  slalM,  TilU 
Virginia  prapaieaSSilTSpaundaiKM- 
lucliy  201,937 ;  HaaanchuKIM  ZMpOl 
Ebbi  Tenncwfv  1T,S3I  i  aDd  Woi 
TenneBBBe,  eluefly  in  Jacksun,  W•^ 
nn,  While,  and  Smiih  nouulM. 
144,B95 ;  making  nearly  halfaauIlMil 
pouada  of  homr^made  nim,  Mgiwd 
DB  Ihat  nauallv  braoflhl  (h>nl  fbrafa 
nariB.  Ilis  altered,  ibequantilyuuf 
,1m  incieaaed  to  any  dsHnbl*  aar"" 
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Tke  connection  of  this  with  numc- 
rouD  manufactories  of  gun-powder, 
puts  us  quite  at  our  ease  is  to  the 
nitrate  of  potash,  and  to  the-  means 
wepossess  of  compounding  it. 

Tne  manufacture  of  straw  is  emi- 
oenily  worthy  of  notice.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, where  the  forming  of  bon- 
nets from  that  material  seems  to  have 
firat  begun,  the  yearly  amount  of  the 
sales  is  not  loss  than  $551,U83.  The 
manufacture  of  straw  bonnets  has 
been  since  undertaken  in  Conneoticut, 
and  produces  the  yearly  value  of 
^27,100  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  labors  of  two  women  in 
New  Jersey,  in  the  same  way,  yield- 
ed them  8140,  amounting  to  the  sum 
of  •579,223,  for  the  single  article  ot 
straw  bonnets. 

Nor  is  the  preparation  of  sugar  from 
the  juice  of  the  maple  tree  unimpor- 
tant Of  this  domestic  sweet,  Oliio 
produces,  iaacwelve-month,3,023,806 
pounds;  Kentucky,  2,471,647;  Ver- 
mont, 1,200,000;  and  East  Ten- 
nessee, 102,340:  making  a  quan- 
tity of  nearly  seven  million  pounds 
in  these  states  only,  wherein  the  re- 
turns may  be  conceived  to  be  greatly 
within  the  truth. 

Works  in  horn,  ivorv,  and  shell, 
have  made  a  progress  that  is  worthy 
of  notice.  The  combs,  for  instance, 
which  Connecticut  prepares  annually 
for  market,  are  estimated  at  $70,000; 
Massachusetts  S30,U24;  and  Penn- 
sylvania IKi,240;  equalling  a  sum  ot 
•166,864. 

1  may  mention  too  the  abundance 
ef  copperas  which  West  Tennessee, 
and  Vermont  ailbrd.  The  quantity 
per  annum  from  the  former,  is  stated 
at  56,000  lbs;  and  from  the  latter,  ai 
8,000.  The  quality  of  these  sulpbA- 
tes  of  iron  are  declared  to  be  v.^ry 
fine,  and  that  druggists  and  dyers 
may  be  supplied  to  any  demand  they 
may  make. 

The  tanning  of  skins  is  displayed, 
in  these  surveys,  to  great  advantage. 
Indeed,  among  a  people  who  uiiiver- 
•ally  wear  shoes  of  leatlier,   and  a 

treat  part  of  whose  male  inhabitants 
ress  in  boots,  the  consumption  of 
that  material  is  extravagant.  Hy  ad- 
mitting hides  and  peltry  free  of  im- 
post^ and  lading  heavy  duties  upon 
Ae  introduction  of  tanned  and  rawed 
Imther,  congress  has  given  ample 
protection  to  the  operations  of  pre- 
pwinc  skins  for  use.    But  our  do- 


mestic supplies  ^  far  beyond  the  de- 
mand for  theMcet  and  legs.  Sad- 
dlery, harness,  and  books,  are  princi- 
pally supplied  from  the  same  internal 
source,  to  the  great  extent  of  their 
several  demands ;  and  the  like  may 
be  observed  of  the  supplies  for  the 
wants  of  navigation  and  military 
equipments. 

A  prominent  feature  in  the  face  of 
this  performance  is  the  number  of 
stills  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
ardent  spirits.  The  quantity  of  ar- 
dent spirits  annually  distilled  ap- 
pears, by  the  returns,  to  equal  the 
prodigious  amount  of  twenty-three 
millions  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  gallons.  The  extraction 
of  brandy  from  peaches,  of  an  alco- 
holic liquid  from  cider,  and  of  whis- 
key from  rye,  and  even  maize,  is 
carried  on  to  this  alarming  excess. 
These  products  of  the  difitillches  are 
chiefly  consumed  among  ourselves, 
thoueti  a  portion  of  the  latter  is  con- 
verted to  gin  before  it  reaches  the 
human  stomach.  While,  therefore, 
we  observe  the  increase  of  these 
home-made  fluids,  we  must  refliect 
on  their  inebriating  offects.  It  can- 
not be  disguised,  that  their  intoxica- 
ting quality  recommends  them  to 
such  general  employincnt.  Nor 
ought  It  to  be  concealed,  that  in  a 
country  where  a  gallon  of  this  mad- 
dening stinmlus  can  be  bought  for 
half  a  dollar,  a  gill  may  be  obtained 
at  retail  for  three  cents,  and  the  sel- 
ler, at  the  same  time,  more  than 
double  his  money.  The  fondness 
for  this  bewitr-hing  beverage,  and  the 
repugnance  to  any  cxeisc  upon  it, 
raise  in  the  mind  a  curious  asfc)cia- 
tion  between  the  free  use  yf  it  and  of 
political  freedom.  And  it  deserves 
the  consideration  of  all  the  tlunking 
part  of  society,  how  far  disea^*,  idle- 
ness, immorafity,  and  other  mischiefs 
incidental  to  strong  potation,  rnay 
not  degrade  freedom  to  rudeness  end 
something  worse. 

A  few  oth(  r  important  oiyerts  dis- 
closed by  an  exaininfl^ion  of  these 
papers,  remain  to  be  mentioned. 

The  numbrr  of  water  and  horse 
mills  employed  in  spinning  cotton, 
on  this  exhihilion,  amounted  to  330. 
in  the  month  of  August,  1310,  and 
wor&mg  one  hundred  thousand  spin- 
dles. These,  on  an  average,  will 
spin  annually  between  four  and  five 
millioQ  pounds  si  3«xtv\  %iA  ^^V 
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ftia  would  bd  Bufficitint  ia  weave 
■ghlpcn  milliona  uT  jrards  oC  i»tiau 
cioLh,  ilirea  quaniTB  of  a  fBfd  uulti. 
And  this  is  whuH)'  mdqxndvni  ol 
wh»t  iiLay  he  apiui  in  private  fsnii- 
liea,  allhough  il  mskei  pari  of  wbai 

The  fuUina  mills  relura«)  wnouni 
ID  [,t>3CI;  and  ihe  wool-nardinji  niB- 
chincs,  pnng  by  waltr,  lo  ],B& 

Tlie  nuinlKT  of  lonnu  rElarned  ez- 
cinJ*  3^)0,000)  anil  ihe  Eoial  nuiobc-r 
oJ'  ynids  of  clolh  mnilc  of  wool,  eoi- 
(on  aud  Hax,  ■■  reinrnHt,  exceeds 
■bienljt-flvp  niillians. 

Qun-pouiiJer  mills  are  phudutiiIci] 
(othenuinbcrofSUI.  Sumco/lhrM 
are,  indeed,  smciU;  bul  they  touni, 
iiiJ,  ia  addibon  lo  the  Inner  onts, 
Ih.'y  prepnie  yearly  l,iSO,006  pouutl« 
of  siin-uowdi'r. 

tivaLnodrfid  oiid  tliiny  fumBcai, 
(OTKP*  and  bluumeries  ue  eniuoefa.- 

Tba  jAfwr  mills  amoiinl  la  190. 

I  onnul  furhesT  to  axpruH  the 
wiah,  tlial  Iliese  iinporlnttl  pnpere 
may  fall  iniu  lliv  haiulu  afsonir  pi-T- 
■011  wbu  nisy  have  tune  and  abilily 
to  derive  Iroin  ihsm  more  eMrneivu 
inforinniion  than  I  uui  able  lo  gi«e 
jrou.     B'll,  unlil  this  (tlmll  he  dona, 


facility  of 

Ey  furulty  o(  Cixniiiiiojca  ring  h'l 
notvJe(J({e.  Whal  he  (reaKir^  u 
with  cari^  he  gave  out  wiili  frenloni 
he  WHS  nbovr  all  ihna'  hiik-  nniF 
crs  oflen  used  in  f..i\,r,--<  <ii  .i- 
"  ■.    [he  wi>rl.l       >,--■..      . 


"whal  would  yoo,  ■•  a  phyuiMH, 
apply  lo  a  ctaae  Ol  uluvy."  "Su',"  ny 
plujj  llle  doclor,  ''Salotnon  ol  oU 
willed  Ihat  practi»,  Ai  praeribid  a 
riiri  to  Uufoatt  bark,  arid  ti>  funpia 
lltah  I  generally  use  a  Liik  lunir 

■overuign  cDnle4npi,  *i 
not  ckttf  Ihadiflease — a  ilcHiDuui  uuue 
— the  palirai  abuuld  be  (ilaoed  ■inms 
the  incurables.  "1  ani  ready,"  ■ul 
'       """  give  TOU  any  funlwr  ib ' 


if  beinf  inmduced  to      .  , 

Oneof  rhe  inarslials  of  tb*  day  said  - 
I  hint  "doctor,  Ibis  ■■  ciuel  in  yuft 

I  come  beTB  with    Lafsyrlte — ws    I 

innes  nl  on<:<-— In  Mara  and  Apollo."     i 
Oh,  My  dcBj  sir.  you  muitue  fiw 
ici.— it  IS  only  the  litlle  elanei  Ve- 

-ightest  10  be  seen  ns  an  hooni  pa- 
■nt  by  inielligent  aammiwuer*,  U> 
lit  gnaii  iHminiiry  that  Mium  od 
the  jusi  nnd  on  ihe  uiijuM."  A  tbou- 
BBud  ihings  luiebcbcsad  of  tbeiloD- 
liich  would  be  just  and  iiiKrue- 


eDipoian.wba 
V  some  miltDgf 


laarnitie  were 
freely  of  iha  v 


by  iirplimin,  m-i  It    m  r , 

pmcnd  ™'nv«BBriot;,  n,  qiui  \\k  M  i 
msa  i  "  Dociai,"  «i<l  ha  lu  ALichell, 


!Kt  and  Home  of  the  cmna  of  isai 
y  1^  overcome— he  will  look  el  whst 
:>'   t'liiloKuphMbBfldoaefor  IheiDait 

Imumas"  .M'KE*.t,    wu   ban  d 

\'".v  Lomloii,  Chesttt-Connly.inlb* 
-■ii«  of  Pennsylianin,  ia  (be  ytar 
I J 1-1.  Hia  father  cave  bim  ■  fnod 
arijn,    under  the  tumon  ottbt 

:.-  i.ii^uKlint  I>r.  .illison.vrhaseBaini 
-.    .-  li  ■  ..iii»>i-tiii  with  iho  si-xnee 

.1.'    )iiis«ed  lo  a  law  oflln^ 
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ties  of  the  times.  In  the  cu tigress 
of  sixty-five,  held  in  New- York,  he 
W8S  a  member,  where  he  met  some 
of  the  first  men  the  couDtry  could 
boast  of.  From  this  time  Mr.  M'Keau 
was  active  in  all  matters  that  had 
a  bearing  on  the  inipurtant  ques- 
tion of  the  ri£;hts  of  the  colonics; 
and  when  the  continental  congress 
convened  in  1774,  he  was  found  in 
thnt  hudy  a  eudinijr  member.  He 
was  there  in  177(i,  when  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  signed, 
and  was  one  of  the  foremost  on  the 
occHHioi).  He  was  then  a  member 
from  Delaware.  During  the  war  he 
took  a  part  aa  a  njiiitarv  man,  and 
was  as  brave  in  the  field  as  he  was 
elo(iu(.'nt  in  debate.  He  was  called 
to  fill  many  ofiices  in  civil  hfe,  alter 
the  close  of  the  war,  the  last  of  which 
was  that  of  Governor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  died  in  June,  1S17,  in  the 
eighty-thinl  year  of  his  age.  Few 
men  have  filled  more  otliccs  than 
Governor  M'Kean,  fewer  sldl  with 
equal  abdity,  and  none  with  more  de- 
ci.sion  of  character. 

lloBERT  Morris  was  a  native  of 
Eni^litnd,  hut  came  to  this  country, 
when  quite  young,  and  was  cducatt-d 
in  Philadelphia.  After  finishing  his 
education,  he  entered  a  counting- 
house,  and  in  a  few  years  became 
conspicuous  as  a  thorough  merchant. 
When  til '  revolution  broke  out,  Mr. 
Morris  sided  with  the  colonists,  and 
was  dJHtinr^nished  as  a  patriot.  He 
was  eUcted  a  delegate  to  the  second 
coatmental  congress,  and  was  in  that 
body  in  177G,  when  the  Declaration 
orindep(>ndence  was  signed.  During 
the  whole  war,  he  was  considered 
the  nbh'St  financier  in  the  country, 
and  Washington  had  recourse  to  him, 
when  he  could  not  procure  any  thing 
from  congress.  In  1781,  Mr.  Morris 
was  appointed  suptsrintendant  of 
financ'  8,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
man  in  the  country  fit  for  the  office. 
He  had  a  mo^t  arduous  task  to  pt;r- 
fonn;  it  was  indeed  gigantic,  for  it 
involved  all  the  duties  of  every  de- 
partment of  ill  J  govern  m/;nt,  so  far 
aa  money  was  concerned.  Wash- 
ington had  the  highest  coiifid*  nci-  in 
hiiH,  and  Frahkim  thought  hiui  u 
inost  wonderful  man.  He  Kirprisvd 
all  by  his  powc^r  of  raising  money  for 
pubhc  exigencies,  when  our  credit 
was  under  the  worst  rircuniittanee^. 
He  provided  Washington  with  mo- 


ney to  carry  on  hia  southern  cam- 
paign against  Ckirnwaliia,  the  defeat 
of  whose  army  ended  the  war.  He 
died  on  the  8th  of  May,  1806,  in  the 
73d  year  of  his  age.  it  may  be  said 
of  him  that  he  was  a  great  public  be- 
nefactor. 

Lewis  Moaais  was  born  in  Mor- 
risania,  New-Vork,  in  the  year  1726. 
He  was  desctuided  from  an  ancient 
family.  He  was  educated  at  Vale 
College,  and  returned  to  liis  native 
town  and  became  a  farmer.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  great  revolu- 
tionary contest,  he  was  opulent  and 
successful,  and  could  not  wish  for  any 
change  to  add  to  his  foi  tune,  or  to  his 
inHuence ;  but  he  coultl  not  support 
the  course  which  the  mother  country 
was  pui  suing,  and  he  tool;  a  dt  cideci 
stand  with  the  patriots  of  liie  day. 

In  1775  he  was  sent  from  New- 
York  to  the  Continental  Congrt-ss, 
in  which  he  at  oncv  look  a  decided 
course,  and  was  <  inployed  to  hold  a 
talk  with  the  Indians,  to  endeavor 
to  bring  them  to  the  American  tmie 
of  the  great  controversy.  He  w:i8  in 
congre^^sin  1776,  and  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  o!  Iiidept  ii- 
dence.  This  w:is  a  truly  patriotic 
measure  with  him,  as  he  had  much  to 
lose  and  nothing  to  gam ;  his  sons 
entered  the  army,  and  bravir  men 
could  not  be  found  in  its  ranks.  Mr. 
Morris  died  on  his  farm  in  1798  in  the 
71st  year  of  his  age. 

Fra.vcis  a.  Mationos,  D.  D.  who 
died  in  itoston,  on  the  19th  of  St*pt. 
1818,  was  born  in  Pans,  November 
10,  1753.  Devoted  to  letters  and  re- 
ligion from  his  eailiest  youth,  his 
progr^'SS  was  rapid  and  his  piety  roii- 
suiciious.  He  attracted  the  notice  of 
tlie  learned  faculty  as  he  passed 
through  the  several  grades  of  chissi- 
cal  and  theological  studies ;  and  hav- 
ing taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  ol 
divinity,  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  on 
Saturday,  the  19th  of  September, 
the  very  day  of  the  month  and  we^^-k, 
which,  forty  yrars  after,  was  to  bo 
his  last.  In  the  year  1732,  he  was 
admitted  a  licL-ntiate,  and  rccrivtd  the 
deL'rce  of  doctor  of  divinity  from  the 
college  of  the  Sorbonnc  in  1735.  At 
this  tinii.'  he  was  appointed  regiiis 
professor  of  divinity  in  the  colk'gi.'  of 
.\avarre,  in  whicii  seminary  ho  per- 
formed his  duties  for  several  years, 
although  his  state  of  health  was  not 
good. 
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Hia  Ittk'nia  aad  piely  bad  r.vDm- 
memltiil  liiin  ta  thn  noucuofa  prfLute 
in  great  riedii,  (rhe  canlinBl  Ur  tin- 
enDD^wha  oblaiaed  torhjin  tlui  grtnt 
of  nil  nunuity  from  ihe  lung,  Louib 
XVI.  winch  wBs  suffluianl  lor  all  bis 
wisn;8,  MtabliBheJ  bim  in  indepea- 
deiic»,  iin.l  lo,.k  [,wny  nil  »nxir.y  lur 
ihtffLiiMi        IT.i'  ■!.     >>..--  ■■;"  i'r-il- 
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England,  where  he  ri'inainixl  MVomJ 
moniiii,  anil  ihen  rrturawi  lo  Franoe 
10  preporo  tnr  n  vuynge  La  Ibc  Uiiilul 
Slalea.  He  lanjoil  in  Halliinore,anit 
was  ippiHntud  by  Bishop  Cnirnll. 
pnilurul  tticCilholic  Church  ill  Bos- 
[an,  al  which  place  be  arrived,  Au- 
giint  ta,  1793, 

The  tuicnu  of  doctor  Milienim 
wetv  of  llie  hiihiisi  order.  In  him 
weni  unileil  o  lu'iiiiid  un(li;rBlBmlin^,  b 
rich  nnii  "igormis  iiumgioalioii,  nnd  a 
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proof  of  a, 


mivAy  evda  .... 
'    lind  Dot  I 
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I'lrii  '^lii'  ["iriiuiL    Ur.  Hauciion,a 

I'l--  -'   w  inilJer,    and  nioni  lO- 

..I    ■-   I,.'    Ddvuiced  in   inun. 

r  <     --  -I--,    ■■[  lifi!  had  broken  lbs 

•tiiuimU  ^iislicii  ibe  liile  of  syul|Kilkj 
anj  uuivvriial  chnslinn  cfaanlir.  Tbt 
woes  of  lira  cmah  ihr  liicfalp,  u)*k« 
more  aliipid  (ho  dull,  and  mote  vii»- 
dictim  Ihe  proud ;  tiul  the  ffonl  ruisd 
nnd  mnlrjta  •oul  are  eipuided  with 

Eurerbenavtdi'nc^  and  waraiod  Wllh 
ngbter  hopes,  by  nilTenng — kaa«> 
ing  thai  ihrough  tribuUtiuii  biwI  ai>> 
guuh  ihi)  diadoin  a[  ihe  Mint  w  wMh 
To  bim  whos;  liran  b>i  oduuMd 
■I  Ihe  aJBahiuac  of  mankind,  and 
who  has  uin  lltR  loui  and  triAiai 


iiig  (0  cTHiuiiipliKe  The  pbdo«iphfi 
delighind  wi[h  vision*  ofotlii^  worlda 
and  ravished  wilh  Lhe  hnrmoaiES  of 
nature,  purauina  hia  courw  Hbairaei- 
cd  from  iIm  buaile  around  him.  but 
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-.r.'  when  thojf  tx^oU 
I  I  i.'.il  i-li'vnTcd  being  daJt- 
■I  -  -luc?,  nol  lo  Iha  niiirfitT 
i,L,i  tu  iN^  »',^,.s  )>ui  k>  Ihe  hani'hlert 
crL-u(urc3  of  sorrow  and  wifrBliin 
Kave  we  nal  texn  an  friend  leaviaa 
iti^ve  sublime  eonteinplnlKKO  am 
I'ni^rinir  iliB  hahiiaiioneoC  wnni ""' 
•VI 1  relieiin?  iheir  tsmpoml  no 
-:U''r>,  adiiiihiAtrriiie  Ihe  cqnaolaii 
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aelf,  he  was  chnninii!.   ■■■ ,  -:ii..n,  adimhistmrie  Iho  cqn» 

lo  othera.    To  y i      ■   ■  ,   .,  uliipion  to  the  di-apsiring  bjul  in 

manner,  he  wn.i  L.ir    ..  ri  ■   ■   '„  ninniica  of  dissolinion  ?  Vca.  Ihu 

ly.  With  him  llii-  r  ..-,.:■  ,.  , '.,:ii.  of  thv  foreal  in  ihe  moai  chit- 
he  had  gone  up  ij  tht'  fountnLds  ni  hovtl,  ihu  ernnB  and  p^o(^gatBe•a 
human   nature,    and  kiMw    all   ita  j  bear  wilneM  with  what  paliMice,  aa^ 
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neatness,  constancy  and  niildncsa  be 
labored  to  make  them  better. 

In  mariners  doctor  Mati<^non  was 
an  accoinpbsheJ  gentleman,  pos- 
sessing I  bat  kindness  of  heart  and 
delicacy  o(  feeling  which  made  him 
study  tiie  wants  ami  anticipate  the 
wisiies  uf  all  he  kntfW.  He  was  well 
acquainted  witii  the  politest  courte- 
sies of  tMiciety,  for  it  must  not,  in  ac- 
counting; for  his  accomplishments,  be 
forgotten,  that  ho  was  born  and  edu- 
ratcLd  in  the  l>osi>m  of  rcfmeiiient ; 
that  he  was  associated  with  cheva- 
liers, and  nobles,  and  was  patronized 
by  cardinals  and  premiers.  In  bis 
earlier  life,  it  was  not  unco. union  to 
see  ec«:lesiastics  niingbng  in  sjcioty 
witii  philosophers  and  courtiers,  nnd 
still  preserving  the  uiosi  perfera  apo- 
stoli<:  purity  in  their  lives  and  coiivur- 
sation.  Tne  scrutinizing;  eye  of  infi- 
del philosophy  was  upon  tlieui,  and 
these  unbelit>vers  would  have  hailed 
it  as  a  triumph  to  have  caught  them 
in  the  slightest  deviation  from  their 
professions.  But  no  greater  proof  of 
the  soundness  of  their  f  lith  or  the 
ardor  of  their  piety  could  be  nskod, 
than  the  f:ict,  that,  from  nil  the 
bishops  in  France  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution,  amouniinir  to 
one  hundred  nnd  thirty-eiijht,  but 
three  only  were  found  w.mtitig  in  jn- 
tesmiy  «nd  good  faith,  when  th:y 
were  put  to  the  test ;  and  it  wassueli 
a  test,  too,  that  it  could  have  been 
supported  by  religfion  only.  In  pis- 
sing such  an  ordoal,  pride,  fortitude, 
philosophy,  and  even  insensibility 
would  have  faileil.  The  wtiole 
strength  of  human  nature  was 
shrunken  and  blasted  when  opp)sed 
to  the  besom  of  the  revolution.  Then 
the  bravest  bowed  in  terror,  or  fleil 
in  affright;  but  then  these  (lis^*iples 
of  the  lowly  Jesus  taught  mankind 
now  they  could  suffer  for  his  sake. 

Doctor  Matignon  loved  his  nntive 
country,  and  always  expressed  the 
deepest  interests  in  her  fortunes  and 
fate;  yet  his  patriotism  n-ver  in- 
frin^d  on  his  philanthropy.  He 
spoke  of  Eng:lanu  as  a  grout  nation 
which  contained  much  to  admire  and 
imitate,  and  his  gratitude  kindled  at 
the  remembrance  of  British  munifi- 
cence nnd  generosity  to  the  exiled 
priests,  of  a  hostile  nation  of  difl'erent 
religious  creeds. 

When  doctor  Matijznon  came  to 
Boston,  new  trials  awaited  hiin.   His 


predecessors  in  this  place  wanted 
either  talents,  character  or  perseve- 
rance ;  and  nothing  o(  consfqueuco 
had  been  done  towards  gathering  and 
direetmg  a  fiock.  The  good  people  of 
New- England  were  something  more 
than  suspi.Mous  on  the  subject  of  his 
success ;  they  were  suspicious  of  the 
Catholic  doctrines.  Tiieir  aiieestors, 
from  the  settlement  of  the  country, 
had  been  preaching  against  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  th  jir  descen- 
dants, even  the  most  en'.ightenerl. 
felt  a  strong  impression  of  und  fined 
and  undcfi.iable  di.slike,  if  not  hatnd, 
towards  every  papal  relation.  Ab- 
surd anJ  foolish  legends  of  the  Pope 
and  his  rehgion  were  in  common  cir- 
culatiou,  and  the  prejudice  was  too 
deeply  rooted  to  be  suddenly  eradiea- 
t»'d  or  even  opposed.  It  reijuired  a 
thorough  acquiiintance  with  the  world 
t )  know  precisely  how  to  nitiet  these 
sentiments  of  a  whole  people.  Vio- 
lence an  1  indiscretion  would  havede- 
stroyeil  all  hopes  of  success.  Igno- 
rance would  have  exposed  the  cause 
to  sarcasm  and  conleinpt,  nndentiui- 
siasm,  too  manifest,  would  have  pro- 
(hioed  a  reaction  that  would  have 
plunged  the  infant  establishment  in 
Hb.4o[uteruin.  Doctor  Matignon  was 
exa.itlv  fitted  to  encounter  all  these 
d.tiioiilti  s.  And  he  saw  them,  and 
knew  his  task,  with  the  disciTument 
of  a  shrewd  politician.  With  meek- 
ness nnd  humility  he  disarmed  the 
proud;  with  pru«I.:nce,  learning  and 
wisdom,  he  nut  ths  captious  and 
slanderous,  and  so  gentle  and  so  just 
was  Ins  course,  that  even  the  censo- 
rious forgot  to  watch  him  and  t\ie 
malicious  were  too  cunning  to  i;iack 
one  armed  so  strong  in  honesty.  For 
four  yeirs  he  sustained  the  weight 
of  this  charge  alone,  until  Providence 
sent  him  a  coadjutor  in  the  person  of 
the  ex^^ellent  Bishop  Cheverus,  who 
seemed  made  by  nature  and  fitted  by 
elu^ation  and  grace  to  soothe  his 
griijfs  by  sympathy,  (for  he  too  had 
sufTered, )  to  cheer  him  by  the  blandish- 
mentsof  tasle  and  letters  and  all  con- 
creninl  pursuits  and  habits ;  and  in  fact 
they  were  as  far  identified  as  two  em- 
bodied minds  co\i\d  be.  These  holy 
sjers  pursued  their  religious  pilgn- 
mage  tog<'thcr,  blessing  and  being 
blessi<l,  for  more  than  twenty  years; 
and  the  young  Elisha  had  received  a 
double  portion  of  the  spirit,  and  worn 
the  mantle  of  his  Civ&tvd  ^tid  ^>\vi^ 
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nuny  years  pustdr  of  llu;  tirxi 
byterian  Church  in  the  luwnuf .' 
buryport  in  the  Mtir  uf  Hai'r'M 
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ihe  diflricloCJItiini-,  and  mnrrii'; 
dauftblcr  or  Cul.  Liihijaw  of 
plice.     Fram  lhi»  lowri  Mr.  >Ui 
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congreu  in  l7J£i  which 


thai  body  and  was  tor  a  sliart  pii 
preaideal  pro  tem.  or  i1.  He  i 
chairiDan  of  the  couiniiiut  for 
purling  role*  and  ordia^  forConim 
and  tits  repons  bear  tvidtnce  uf 
blfing  thoroughly  aludiril  ihe  ni 
and  Olden  of  ihe  House  of  Coinmu 
Theae  rule*  and  orders  vary  bui  a 
tie  from  ihoso  now  prauliscd  upon 
the  legulalure  of  Massachuuiia,  < 
omllngihere  was  aoihine  said  oftl 
mmtnry  eoKiat  Ihi  prcriaiia  qucsli. 
Dunns  ths  war,  Mr.  JIurr.ny  I 
the  dialnct  of  Maine  aiid  inovul 
Wewbiaypon  on  the  Mcrriiiio 
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made  a  first  rate  portrait  painter; 
but  he  left  the  profeaaion  for  tlie  aeas, 
and  died  young. 

The  rigid  aentimonts  of  the  Pres- 
byterians were  fuUy  sustained  by 
Mr.  Murray,  and  to  distinguish  him 
from  a  preacher  of  the  same  name, 
who  was  one  of  ihe  first  Universal-* 
iats  ill  this  country,  he  was  called 
damnation  Murray,  and  his  name- 
sake salvation  Murray.  Several  in- 
st:inccs  are  mentioned  of  these  men 
of  siMiibr  name  and  current  nrinci- 
pK'S,  preachinj*  in  the  same  pnlpit  on 
the  snmi.!  day — and  the  good  people 
sat  in  judgment  upon  their  perform- 
ances. Tiie  preacher  of  salvation 
wu.<»  smooth,  witty,  and  ingenious, 
of  a  gentlemanly  address,  and  was 
ciuiious  of  ofTendini;  any  sect.  The 
othjr  poured  out  his  eloquence  with 
tilt?  spirit  and  energy  of  Chatham ; 
ami  tlie  storf:'S  of  his  learning  wrre 
so  tnucTi  superior  to  his  opponent's, 
tliai  victory  always  perched  upon  his 
st.itidnrd;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  rccollectt^  that  he  had 
th"  most  popular  side  at  that  time. 

He  tWM  at  Newburyport,  in  the 
spring  of  1793,  leaving  a  widow,  thrco 
sous,  and  a  daughter.  The  three 
sjns  and  his  widow  are  dead.  He 
li-*t  nothing  but  what  I  have  men- 
tioned to  mark  the  existence  of  one 
of  the  profHindest  scholars,  and  most 
acute  and  lofty  minds  that  ever 
gric.'d  our  country. 

WiLMAM  Moore,  M.  D.,  an  orna- 
m-nt  of  the  pror'ession  and  of  Christi- 
anity, was  born  at  Xcwt.)n  on  Long 
Island,  in  I7M.  His  father  Sam- 
U(l,  and  his  grandfather  Benjamin 
Moure,  were  agriculturalists.  H^ 
received  the  rudiments  of  a  classical 
education  under  the  tuition  of  his 
elder  brother,  afterw^irds  Bishop 
M  )ore,  and  President  for  riiany  yi^ars 
of  Columbia  college.  Ho  ntteridiHi 
tlie  le*  lures  on  medicine  delivered  by 
Dra.  Clossey  and  Samuel  Bnrd. 

Jn  177?^  he  went  to  London  and 
thi^ncc  to  l>linburgh.    In  17^i)  hi*  wns 
gr-iduated    Doctor  of   IMi'diciue,   on 
which  occasion  he  publia»hi^d  his  dis- 
F.Tiation  De  Bile.     For   mor*  than 
forty  yenrshe  continu-d  unrcinitfin«;- 
ly  engngcfl  m  the  arduous  duties  of  nu 
cxt.'nsivp  practice,  anl  p  irtifMi'nriy  in 
midwifery,  esiimaiincr  liis  number  of  I 
cases  at  about  three  thousirid.     He  ' 
died  in  the  seventy-first  yeiir  of  his  > 
aire,  in  April  1824.'  I 


The  medical  papers  of  Dr.  Moore 
may  be  found  in  the  American  medi- 
cal and  philosophical  Register,  the 
New- York  Medi^^al  Repository,  and 
the  New-York  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal.  For  many  years  Dr.  Moore 
was  President  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  county  of  New- York,  and  an 
upright  and  vigilant  Trustee  of  tlic 
Collej|re  of  Phy.sicians  and  Surgeons. 
On  his  death  the  college  recordetl 
their  testimony  to  his  pre-eminent 
worth. 

With  the  consent  of  Dr.  Francis  at 
that  time  Professor  of  Obstetru-s  in 
the  College,  I  insert  a  p:irt  of  his 
notice  of  this  estimable  man  as  de- 
livered to  the  class.  "Before  I  con- 
clude, permit  me  to  pay  my  feeble 
tribute  of  homage  anil  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Dr.  William 
.Moore,  recently  called  from  among 
us  by  ihefiat  of  Providence;  abngut 
exampler  of  the  various  and  im}>or- 
tant  qualifications  demanded  of  the 
practitioner  in  that  department  of  the 
profession,  the  duties  of  which  I  have 
attempted  to  exhibit.  I  am  persun- 
ded  that  I  do  not  allow  feelmifs  of 
personal  friendship  to  prevail  over  the 
decisions  of  the  seven'St  s<:nitiny, 
when  I  assert  that  no  member  of  (Hir 
profession  has  exhibited  in  his  li  e 
and  conduct  a  more  beautiful  exam- 
ple of  the  dignity  and  benignant  lus- 
tre of  the  nit'dical  character.  Ho- 
norixlfor  mrmy  years  wiihhisfriend- 
ship,  and  ndmiited  to  the  privilegt?  of 
his  conversation,  I  was  early  t;iu:r|it 
to  look  upon  Dr.  Moore  with  a  re- 
spptJt  and  veneration,  which  all  my 
subsequent  acquaintance  with  him 
s-^rved  ni\\y  to  streuijilien  a«id  con- 
firm. Thousands  among  us  can  t  s- 
tify  to  the  mildness  and  urbanity  of 
his  manners;  to  his  tender  and 
wjilchful  reganl  tn  the  sutll-nnir  pa- 
tient and  syinpnthizMig  attenisnts; 
to  his  warm  heirt.d  bcnewolcn  .v  of 
feeling,  nn'\  d»!Votednf*ss  to  tne  g  >o  i 
of  all  who  n  his  eminent  Mtt:iinmr>iiiw 
or  the  bH*«on  of  a  pure  and  un«»pottefi 
life  eotdd  pnTM;  t.>  his  stricrn -si*  of 
moril  prine  pi;',  and  un'f(>rm devotion 
to  the  sier'tl  obli  ratiorjs  of  r  lii^ion. 
It  wiiH  but  a  few  Mi(»nt'is:i'jo,thnt  the 
irovernors  o''  t''ii«»  institinion  were  ho- 
!iore:l  witli  hi**  c  i-oiJTifion  nn:l  en- 
bght-U'l  by  hi>»  eomi'*  "Is.  How 
sreit  th  ir  lo-is*  hnsbeen  can  heknown 
to  tho'^ '  only  w'o  w-re  a«rqM:unie<l 
with  the  UhoraVvlv  o^  ^^^^  \\«vvi^  ^w^ 


bur  UlA     He  wei9  ^-i.i.  fu  Enelnnd 
iai  hia  .(loeadoo,  un,l  h„.\  ri,..«3van- 

Xvn  of  (he  Miami.    Oii  Ihj  niutn  lo 
his  native  land,  fai'  rnicii.l  mlo  puli- 

atea  in  1TT6,  nnrl   m  il,  [.in  in  all 


HeilidiKihJaiiunry,  173^  a^d  fi:'ly. 
He  wai  ■  palnot  and  ■  greot  nitn. 
— Virgiaii  uia-y  well  bo  proud  of  hi> 


1  Knelisli  liiiniLy,  niid  born 
It,  N.J.  in  1721,    Hf  iX'-viv- 
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rioii  of  J^r.  Edward  A.  Holyoke  of 
Salem.  la  1770  he  removed  to  Be- 
verl  V  hnd  established  himself  in  me- 
dical practice  with  a  fair  reputation 
ani  inrreaains  fame.  In  1777  he  re- 
turned to  8aifm  under  aus}ucums 
circumstances,  when*  he  continued  in 
hia  professional  pursuits  until  his 
death. 

AppUcation  being  made  to  the  ve- 
nerable Dr.  Uolyoke  for  infonnatioii 
rclativt!  to  Dr.  Orne,  he,  now  in  the 
9dth  year  of  hiH  ages  rcplitd  with  his 
own  pen  as  follows :  ^'  In  answer  to 
vours  respecting  the  character  of  tht> 
Inte  Dr.  Orne  as  a  physician.  He 
lived  with  me  upwards  of  four  years, 
and  appeared  to  ine  well  intormed  in 
LDc  line  of  his  profession,  to  which  he 
WIS  diligently  attentive.  He  resided, 
after  leavinjcf  me,  s<jveral  years  in  Be- 
verly, where,  I  believe^  he  was  es- 
teemed as  a  successful  practitioner. 
Upon  his  return  to  Salotn,  thou£;h  I 
bad  not  manv  opportunitii  k  of  stteini; 
his  practice,  I  know  he  w.is  in  f^ood 
repute  in  those  fumilios  in  which  ho 
was  employed  :  but  I  cannot  s^ay  tli.-il 
I  ever  heard  that  he  was  noted  us  a 
bold  practitioner;  if  I  did  :r  has  slip- 
pod  my  memory.  If  hi-i  lite  hud 
Dcen  protracted,  1  linve  no  doubi  but 
he  would  have  been  eminent.  ThiK 
he  had  g-.-nius,  wit  and  h  amine:  is 
certain  ;  Jie  was,  in  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  best  poets  our  eountry  has 
produced;  though  1  believe  he  never 
gave  any  thin^  to  the  public." 

As  a  uracti^)nitr  phytocinn  Dr.  Orne; 
is  recollected  as  posst?ssiiii;  a  sound 
and  discriminating:  jiulifuient,  and 
was  often  consulted  by  iiis  brethrt.n 
in  diflj'ult  cajes.  His  sa<jucity  and 
medical  knowledge  were  happily 
manifested  in  n  case  whii  h  he  pro- 
nounced llydro'.'-i'phalus  internus  at 


Society.  His  object  was  to  bring 
into  notice  a  new  article,  the  Hera- 
cleum  Lanatum,  Cowparsnip,  as  a 
remedy  in  epilepsy.  He  gave  an  ac- 
curate botanical  description  of  the 
plant,  and  detailed  five  cases  in  which 
he  had  employed  it,  in  three  of  which, 
radical  curt>s  were  efTccted. 

Dr.  Orne  possessed  not  only  a  taste 
for  poetry,  painting  and  the  belles  Itt- 
tres,  but  also  for  natural  philosophy ; 
and  had  his  short  sojourn  in  life  been 
protracted,  his  talents  would  pri^ba- 
bly  have  been  devoted  to  the  most 
usi'ful  purposes.  But  insatiate  con- 
sumption seized  him  as  its  victim, 
and  terminated  his  earthly  career, 
Jarmary  2^lth,  1786,  in  the  37th  year 
of  his  ape.  That  the  pubhc  voiced  id  y 
appreciated  his  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, will  app(.:ar  from  the  circum- 
.stance,  that  his  name  is  found  amomr 
the  first  associates  in  the  charter  of 
the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Meienets 
of  t'liis  stat(s  and  that  of  the  Mussu- 
ehnsetts  Mc<lical  Society,  and  he  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Piiilosophieul 
Library  Company  in  Salem. —  Tha- 
clirr's  Mrdiral  Biography. 

Samuk.l  OsGoon  was  born  in  An- 
dover,  Massaehus^tts,  in  the  year 
I /.'SO.  He  pursued  for  some  time  the 
study  of  divinity,  but  finding  his 
liealth  decline  by  a  sedentary  lile,  he 
1(  ft  his  studies  and  became  a  m<  r- 
chant.  Afterwards  he  entered  into 
the  {wlitics  of  the  day,  was  chost.n 
captain  of  a  company  raised  in  An- 
dover,  to  be  held  m  readiness  for  the 
exi^enci..^s  of  the  times.  In  1775, 
Oapt.  Osgood  was  at  Cambridge, 
wirli  the  army  under  the  conmiaiui 
of  General  Ward,  but  he  was  select- 
ed as  aid  to  that  officer,  for  his  high  at- 
tainiiifMits  and  gnat  readiness  with 
Ins  pen.     When  the  army  left  Cam- 


a  time  when  that  malady  hnd  not  bridge,  in  177U,  he  retired  again  to 
been  diac.iminated  by  otlit  r  physi-  private  life^  but  when  the  eonstitu- 
ciuns,  and  on  examination  alt lT  ileal ii  tion  of  Massaehusfttts  was  adopted 
his  prognostic  was  found  to  prove  tiic<  in  17S(),  hi*  was  chosen  a  senator 
correcln<>bs  of  his  judgmdil.  Hi:*  j  from  the  county  of  Essex.  From 
ardor  for  the  iin))rovemen(  ol  nu-di-  •  this  boily,  he  was  S(.*nt  a  delegate  to 
cine  und  in  enriching  his  own  iijiadl  the    continental    congress,   anI    by 


with  scientific  knowledge  v\  )i><tv:*ici-il 
bv  his  oxeviions  in  iinporii'i^  :rom 
I.^uropc  the  most  recent  va!n,?l).''  -.".il  - 
lications,  and  dedicating  nil  :i.^: '( :sur:t 
to  the  investigation  of  new  sv'»j'  ."'s. 
That  he  was  not  inatti  nnvc  \*t  :\w. 


that  body  wus  selected  to  fill  an  iin- 

fortant  situution  jn  the  Treasury 
)epartment,  an  office  requiring  ex- 
ten-ive  knowledge,  and  rrreat  calcu- 
lation, as  afl'iiirs  were  then  situated. 
.^^t•r    til.'   ado))lion   of  the   F'ederul 


medical  renKxlies  of  our  «»u  n  «  ,11  i.fi  !  (..onHiiiuruMi,  he  wa?»  appointed  Po»i 
liears  by  an  ingenious  n«nn.i:riiiiiii-    ma.«t( r  (i.-ueral,  and  »iiu  mu<:li  to  or- 
don  to  tlie  Massu-  husetit:  ^I'diLal  \  (<ani^  liidt  liuvoi\«itvV  <i<£V^xvvck<ew\. 


iriKWn,  lu-  ihraw  hii  • 

■nil  (ibi  lou  Uic  i[rui  i—i-^ . 

■* —  ■     — '     — ta    fbrlunmc 


and  lie  lorod  thom  hoiti  (iDciiTly; 
tor  rhu  (iirmiT  mnl]iin«il  the  grov™ 
ir  hia  fMlion,  and  ihe  litior  wbj  ''- 
binti'pIsM  o(  till  childron.    He  d 
In  ihn  ciir  nf  Ntiw-Yurk,  in  ihe  f . 


I'll  «■  JMiw^faf  I 


rie*  of  her  learning,  the  Hpulcbm  of 
h<T  doul,  the  repaiiLon  a(  Ihc  neat 
men  who  had  m  mrious  sees  idonl- 
ed  h(T  onnali! ;  in  fhon,  in  thM  wd 
which  irare  Ihem  birth,  anil  ilial  hu- 
mirl   nfrimaphere  whoiw  breoe*  rt- 

L.      :_.:-_     gf     yoolhhli 

welfare  of  unbom  ^ncnlians,  irboB 
fale  vaa  n  intimalcl;  ronnecu^ 
wilblhorown,  ai,  from  momMiurf 
paniun,  to  finveo  the  advtintuM  M 
ho  dfKval  to  uiemaeltiM  amfihar 
:  adtniralwo  of 


They 


a  of  ll 


r  full 


KUiplcpmofil  or  iheir  loyally,  hjte] 


...^  _ ..  _ those  esiima- 

M'  iiiialitim  in  (he  Rn^lieh  rharacltn 
■.ml  ihose  wise  ptovisioni  inh««ii»- 
-■■  1  ill  ion.  which  have  r»iHal  Ihot  D«- 
r  .:ii  In  go  much  glorr,  from  thoM 
III  riilitiiry  eviln.  that  riBTo  impaled 
Ik'I  innreh  U>grrn1n<<<n.  andlowhiffe 
riiio  atill  dings  with  Htlal  devotion. 

(In  thii  BBvaee  ahore,  thpy  rr»- 
■ervcd  ihe  dewnaes  of  Engiish  maa- 
iiers,  eullivnled  Ihe  aindy  of  Ra^iik 
letters,  and  were  ^Temed  by  ib* 
'i»dom  of  F.nglii '    '  ...  i  — 

>f  I 


the  Itounden 


f  thia  flourufaing  i*- 
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iduallj  disappeared  under 
nee  of  time,  thev  lel't  to 
ren,  with  their  laoors  and 
§,  a  deep  affection  for  their 
ntry.  This  aflcction  was 
d  wiih  undiminished  ardor 
iccessive  generations,  until 
!  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
tained  its  greatest  height 
forts  of  both  countries  to 
nd  extend  the  English  em- 
lerica,  where  the  blood  of 
ciaiists  was  mingled  with 
British,  in  the  same  cause, 
at  this  I'orlunate  period, 
ost  the  whole  of  this  new 
acknowledged  the  supre- 
Wiglish  arms,  or  was  still 
ely  governed  by  the  volyn- 
ionce  of  its  inhabitants; 
in  bounded  prospect  of  na- 
y  was  opened  to  the  view 
iritain  in  the  settlement  of 
where  her  language  would 
,  her  laws  be  adopted,  her 
>e  imitated,  her  literature 
irneii  and  admired — it  was 
endid  era,  hitherto  unex- 
the  annals  of  his  country, 
young  monarch  ascended 
of  his  ancestors ;  and  cer- 
is  ever  permitted  to  mortals 

well  miofht  he  havt;  exul- 
ontemplation  of  his  match- 
om,  vvhich  embraced  the 
;tremities  of  the  Flast  and 
which  sun  never  set,  night 
^sted,  and  within  whose 
ons  were  held  in  subjection. 

his  misfortun*^,  and  per- 
)me  measure,  his  folly  and 
to  see  this  splendid  vision 
'  before  him,  and,  ere  half 
had  elapsed  that  was  des- 
is  reign,  to  find  one  of  the 
2T  whicli  his  authority  ex- 
'ested  from  his  dommion, 
i\  his  throne  itself  shaken 
flict. 

11  for  their  assistance  in 
i  so  lately  terminated  with 
\o  mother  country  8ecnu;d 
3ther  emotions  towards  her 
than  a  jealousy  of  their 
md  a  desire  of  seizing  ihtir 
Her  blind  ministers  began 

attacks  upon  our  liberty  ; 
nsult  was  added  to  insult, 

inflicted  upon  injury,  the 
A.mcnca  were  compelled  to 
their  rights  by  an  appeal  to 


During  the  years  that  preceded  this 
contest,  there  were  not  found  want- 
ing among  our  fellow  citizens,  those 
who  could  disL-ern  the  intentions  of 
the  ministry,  and  who  were  deter* 
mined  to  defeat  them.  Many  of 
those  great  men  died  before  they  saw 
the  independence  of  their  country,  or 
were  prevented  by  disease  and  tho 
inflrnuties  of  nature,  from  taking  a 
part  in  the  events  succeeding  their 
early  exertions.  Thus  while  those 
who  were  concerned  in  the  splendid 
scenes  of  the  revolutionary  conflict 
have  btx*n  deserve<ily  rewarded  with 
the  admiration  of  mankind,  their 
predec^'ssors  in  the  great  drama  have 
p«.'rhaps  been  defrauded  of  their  just 
proportion  of  fame,  and  thrown  into 
shade  by  the  glory  of  their  more  for> 
tunate  compatriots.  It  is  our  duty, 
as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  perpetuate 
the  memories  of  those  who  first  op- 
posed the  demands  of  a  tyrannical 
government,  and  opened  the  path 
through  which  their  successors  fol- 
lowed with  so  much'  applause. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  first  ob- 
noxious measures  of  the  ministry 
were  attempts  to  establish  certain 
commercial  regulatio;is.and  that  their 
designs  were  frustrated  in  endeavor- 
ing to  put  in  force  the  writs  of  assist- 
ance. These  writs  were  indeed 
means  better  fitted  to  execute  tho 
will  of  a  tyrant,  than  to  enforce  con- 
stitutional laws.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  then,  that  our  anceston* 
were  indignant  at  thceflbrts  to  carry 
them  into  effect;  andj  when  the  day 
approached,  upon  which  it  was  to  be 
decided,  whether  or  not  they  were  a 
legal  instrument  of  power,  that  they 
should  have  experienced  a  deep  con- 
corn.  On  that  morning,  when  the 
people  of  this  province  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  designs  of  their 
rulers,  when  the  first  sensations  of 
independence  were  sent  with  the  force 
of  electricity  through  the  nerves  and 
vitals  of  the  community,  a  universal 
expectation  of  the  events  that  were 
to  follow,  occupied  the  minds  of  the 
citizens  of  Massachusetts.  With  the 
most  intense  anxiety  they  crowded 
about  the  doors  and  thronged  the 
passages  of  the  hall  of  justice,  eager 
to  catch  the  accents  of  freedom,  now 
elevated  by  hope  or  depressed  by  fear, 
as  they  augured  the  accomplishment 
or  defeat  of  their  wishes. 

Inthe  midst  of  \Vu&  «iQAkaX>^^>^ 
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■mKM  Of  lanuiw  M  kii  CDDuKBiiL 
bit  tDsMvlf  ami  itn\futirf  cooM 
DOi  lu  «f  atUng  ■  4n  ipunHHq 
upM  lb*  tuNim;  tka  AnAa<kb- 
CTtj  wmmmiaumltMomeliK 
Iha  bu  of  lfc«r  caUK  At  ihi*  nw 
neni  otpMirieiiiit,  urbm  on*  muMt 
ms  uvmaai  miL  glooni,  «ihI  ttaj 
hmn  iRmbkd  inili  Itati  whrn  Um 
ti)|Bi  of  hu  (rimda  wne  qui  dawu 
wilb  desponitcncf,  and  tho  coaitle- 

MUaficUon,  »roae  Jimca  Un*;  bdiI 
■•  tM  nnravfllml  the  w«b  of  ■o^ualrj', 
worcn  bf  bis  of^naenl,  eioluiHiU 
■way  Ibe  •iKhontu  br  bmd  ciled, 
luok  ■  philoHipbicil  *Ww  a(  Ibe  no- 1 
tin*  o!  ntil  wrcii'ly,  »nd,  by  appMil- 
infl  u  auablUbed  mh»  and  rhi  rc~ 
cord*  of  bttlofy.  AowimI  the  ilb^Kb- 
ty  of  Iboaa  nriw,  and  Uico-  iDconipB- 
liMhiy  wiih  tb«  Uirny  nl'  ihe  rabjni 
—in  I  wimil  <>[  fierce  and  Betf  tin- 
<tni!nr«,  he  OVBTwhelinnd  and  i:nn(i]- 
Irt  lh»  orgiimeiHB  of  his  Bclitnary. 
doiiroyol  tbe  icmporary  grsufimlioii 
OT  hi*  Knemio,  rcvivird  the  drooping 
ruidfidrtu*  of  Iila  frieitda,   and,   un 

di'iii'ndincp  in  ihs  bean  or  Ibo  Ame- 
T^inii  culonita, 

Jamil*  Oil*  wna  bom  in  Bamsu- 
blx,  on  Ihn  fifth  day  of  l-'<ftiniBry, 
1726,  atid  wai  indebted  lu  bis  raibur 
for  all  ihc  adtantagea  of  haraittjii 
existing  al  ihRl  lime  in  our  vuuna 
CoiiiUiy.  He  entered  Harvard  Uni- 
vurnity  al  an  early  am,  and.  ne  we 
■re  inid,  did  not  whally  cirape  iht 

coUeciolt  inmULiiirii!-.     Hui  iht  aood 

X,:::' :"■•;;:■.:■■:•"» 'a 


dineipnled  in  youlbfiil  levity,  inlo  in- 
Riruuienia  of  extended  uiibly.  Afii'r 
m-niving  the  honor*  of  tbo  eollege  in 
1743,  he  retired  to  hia  falbcr'a  liouiu, 

qiliiition  of  lilerary  inronnalion,  anil 
in  laying  the  fmindation  of  his  future 
eminence.  At  the  end  of  ihia  perioil, 
he  began  10  mniemplaie  thu  "alaluly 
Cflificu  of  Ihe  lawa  of  Bnglaod,"  and 
wai    directed    in    hia     |irofessiunal 


had  fiinoMly  atyumt  (■■•LckMt 
conaMMljr  tscaiiaig  Hh>  tnmimtj  h 
lhel>|iH«<<inK,  Bvl  ikeaaprtdd 
tbo  praviDo*  «M  (ho  ooiy  r"^ 


fan  populortiy  u  hi*  pn>- 
iCHun,  lamD  Ilia  Well  kiMim  Bnqpi- 
ty  and  honoc,  for  public  conBdww 
i»  tile  eureal  pna^port  'o  publir  fafOf^ 

and   not   a   meTixnuv   mnimoditA 
aake  of  an 

■hat  to  lum  nay  be  applied,  with  o- 
pecial  propTH'ly.  Ibe  wotda  of  Gcao 
concenung  Sulpidua— "NequB  enini 
ille  ma^s  jun>  conaultus,  qnam  jna- 
I1IIZ  fun.  Jta  quae  proGcicctibJBna' 
a  leaibiu,  el  a  juic  citili,  scinpei  *d 
ruciCiateni  aeiiuiiateincriie  rel^cbali 
nequc  iiuiliiucre  litium  acuonce  ■•- 
lebni,  quHm  eoniraviTiias  tulltn." 

Mr.  Otia  was  not  iiuenaiblB  ui  Ibe 
channa  of  tbnule  besMiy,  sod,  alW 


the  idlien  curda  of  malnnxHiy.  Il 
docB  not  appear,  whether  his  tIla^ 
nnge  waain  oinspqueneD  of  »n  earl^ 
attaehtnent,  or  was  ihe  choiee  dl 

cotisequence  to  be  Itoown.  for  pn- 
dence  hae  but  little  canneiKin  nidi 
Ihu  allairs  of  love,  and  ihoK  wlw 
delib,TBt«  mast  and  defer  Ibe  loW- 
Bat.areone4ic>nHhlitian  "evd  oel?' 
This  waa  not,  indeeJ,  ahiolulelr  Ita 
case  with  Hr.  Otia,  bol  there  wsf  ■ 
want  of  ai'nilarily  in  lasle  and  d» 
poeiuon,  bvlween  him  and  hu  wife, 
wliir.h,  if  it  does  not  cause  open  u- 
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Its  that  cnthasiastic  afTec- 
inmingled  felicity,  which 
>  be  the  attendants  of  hap- 
fle  was  vehement  and  she 
;  he  was  conscious  of  his 
'.easily  inflamed  bjr  passion 
1  away  by  his  imagination ; 
ilm  and  serene,  full  of  de- 
l  propriety,  without  any 
otions,  and  probablv  with- 
3found  thoughts,    tie  was 

admirer  of  liberty,  and 
indignation  at  the  least  ap- 
f  oppression :  she  preferred 
present  evils,  rather  than 
risk  of  future  difHculties. 
wrhig  and  she  a  tory.  But, 
his  marriage  with  Miss 
lingham,  in  1756,  was  pro- 

him  of  happiness  rather 
iet.  Had  they  been  mar- 
rly  youth,  their  characters 
e  been  undoubtedly  more 
1  to  each  other ;  as  it  was, 

of  an  age  to  supply  the 
milarity  by  prudence  and 
e. 

I  was  now  in  the  midst  of 
Djoying  an  unbounded  ikv 
dth  the  prospect  of  secu- 
mself  and  his  family  an 
provision  for  his  declining 
rrounded,  however,  as  he 
professional  cares,  ne  did 
t  the  cultivation  ot  letters, 
e  had  so  studiously  devo- 
uth,  and  which  were  now 
tion  of  his  jeisure  hours. 
^ays  enthusiastically  fond 
sical  authors  in  the  Latin 
languages,  and  even  corn- 
rate  treatises  on  the  proso- 
5  celebrated  tongues,  one 
was  given  to  the  public ; 
was  destroyed  in  one  of 
rtanate  moments  when  he 
ed  by  his  reason. 
>py  period  of  his  life  was, 
not  destined  to  last  long, 
le  was  approaching  when 
>c  transferred  from  scenes 
c  retirement,  to  take  the 
lie  affairs,  and  to  sacrifice 
))nnent8  of  existence  upon 
'  his  country.  It  required 
n  like  his  to  make  this 
nd  while  our  nation  shall 
^titude  for  her  benefac- 
•ivations  and  sufferings  of 

will  be  remembered  with 
After    his    argument 

n.  »4 


against  the  writs  of  assistance,  he 
became  thenceforward  the  property 
of  the  public.  His  private  concerns 
were  neclected,  his  estate  lay  unim- 
proved, his  business  was  disregard- 
ed, his  pleasures  contemned  and  de- 
stroyed, even  his  love  of  learning  and 
study,  everything  was  made  to  yield 
to  the  service  of  his  country.  In 
1761,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
town  of  Boston  in  the  legislature  of 
the  province,  where  he  displayed  so 
profound  a  knowledge  of  all  the  sub- 
jects that  came  under  discussion,  and 
sDoke  with  so  much  good  sense  and 
eloquence,  that  he  soon  became  the 
most  conspicuous  member  in  the 
house.  In  this  situation,  it  of^en  be- 
came his  duty  to  oppose  the  demands 
of  the  executive  authority,  but  he 
never  relaxed  his  vigilance  for  the 
public  good,  bud  lie  foresaw  with  in- 
fallible prescience,  all  the  secret  de- 
signs against  our  liberty. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  period  when 
Mr.  Otis  seemed  to  falter  in  his 
course,  and  pause  to  reflect  upon  the 
consequences  of  his  opposition.  That 
this  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  he 
had  bartered  away  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  in  consideration  of  private 
advantages,  cannot  be  wondered  at. 
if  we  reBect  upon  the  importance  oi 
his  services,  and  the  iealousy  that 
often  exists  in  the  minds  of  men  to- 
ward their  benefactors.  But  to  one 
who  views  it  calmly  through  the  me- 
dium of  years,  it  will  be  S9  far  from 
raising  a  doubt  of  his  integrity,  that  it 
will  rather  be  considered  a  proof  of 
his  patriotism.  When  he  be^an  to 
oppose  the  measures  of  the  ministers, 
he  had  nothing  farther  in  view  than 
the  removal  of  a  present  grievance. 
But  when  he  found  that  the  slavery 
of  his  country  was  determined  upon, 
that  the  removal  of  one  evil  was  but 
the  prelude  to  the  imposition  of  ano- 
ther, and  that  there  was  no  middle 
course  to  be  taken  between  indepen- 
dence and  abject  subraissioii,  a  new 
question  presented  itself  to  his  mind, 
now  far  it  was  prudent,  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  country,  to  enter  into 
a  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  whe- 
ther our  independence  would  not  be 
retarded  rather  than  hastened  by  this 
early  contest  1  This  was  a  question 
of  infinite  importance,  and  had  he 
rushed  blindly  on,  without  regard  to 
the  consequences,  he   would  have 


.1 
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bn^  ciilnblr   far  h 


npuu  itu 
malnliOB.  Id  appocc  IhU  ihere  w«, 
from  ibt  Ant.  a  well  ngulueti  wft- 
tern  of  oppoutiaii  to  Ihc  eron.  So- 
Ihing,  hinrFm.  ii  man  diinni  from 
■he  traib.    In  the  fini  Muea  of  the 


gtrdfi  wirb  borror  mu)'  of  the 
meuan*  iaio  whuih  iIm)'  wen  lAcr- 
wtfdi  dri*va  bjr  DMrMtf.  Bol  al 
Ih*  ihnp  of  which  ws  ue  iprakins, 
th«  iotrilignil  nrnd  of  Oiii  eoald  doc 
bat  have  pjirreeil  ibe  ghsde*  of  fiita- 
riqr,  and  bj  eopMceting  what  waa 
DMPd,  vilk  what  he  knew  mad  fel- 
low, faB*eeoa)eeliir«d  Ibeiamseflbr 
(siadBS  dupnnii.  Wril,  then,  laighi 
h*  b**«  pBoant  al  (hi*  ctiiical  mo- 
mmi,  toBftinMa  tbediapoaition  and 
rexmreea  of  Amuica ;  M  extend  hia 
view  in  ererjr  direcnon,  to  tha  ptut, 
Ida  preaent,  aiid  the  fonn ;  to  wci^ 
in  IBE  well  adiualed  aeale*  of  pra- 
denev,  lh«  rnrioua  fommet  o(  hi? 
eounlry,  and  ere  be  tvuk  thr  final 
leap.  Lo  ntrviy  the  eround  on  which 
he  Mood,  and  ibe  aliyu  inlo  which 
be  WHB  aboul  to  plunge.  But  his  re- 
■nlulioii  wu*  ■DOD  uken ;  the  apirh 
of  the  pBDvie  wonld  nnl  euflcr  a  r»- 

Krom  thia    rnuncnt   he  spized    Ihe 
1  with  unfailing  alrvngi' 

Mfrfiu-™  _ , „_, 

tilt  he  WRKdmblrd  in  ihe  conteal. 

The  activity  of  Mr.  Olis  in  promo, 
ling  the  imbiic  good,  could  not  f<ul  of 
rxeiutig  the  hatred  of  hi*  polilieal 
on»nenta;  and  they  left  no  mrana 
—  employed  thai  could  lead  (o  mor- 
■  ■---  —■■-  -"-"le  hia  paaaiona. 
Indeed,  if  we 
latioD,  we  shall 


ridiculed  byhiaeneDiiea.aad  d?ns 
opd  sa  a  iraiior  and  a  medmu, 
•aemed  M  hnve  no  other  consolai 
in  hia  unhappineH  but  ihe  pnriti 
Ut  intention,  and  the  alfeclioni 


beard  tB  caatiim  el  ibe  ^^ai- 
[mil  iif  hia  arfitigi      BmAeat^ 

m'.     U  lEBBHlfta  Ktaa* 

mil  to  a  ahncNr,  •■  caoapilMl 
wilb  wUcfc.  aiOl^  ke  £rW«« 

aaflaed  mm  tnlTiafe  a^  W  1^  m 
bei  cuiae,  HkI  ivieadid  ialelkit  iIm 
had  »  ^Jaa  adorsni  aad  pnvmd 
iHaeooBtqr.  After  tbe  |»hlictiB»  <f 
tatngf^  in  ibe  Baioea  Ooea^ 
which  UTUaled  one  of  liw  rofa&ik 
br  Ihe  name  of  Kobinaoo,  ha  wabal 
in  the  neniw  lo  (be  Bnnifc  oi4n 
faowe,  wberc  be  wu  awn  aOMikni 
br  Ibalaame  RnfaiBMiB  and  hit  oad 
coadinM^  aad  wfaea  mlaae,  n  Ihe 
midM  of  his  eoeniea,  miirc  dntly^ 
t^  a  tiieD^  wilb  the  ligfati  eow- 
giuabed  and  letreat  rendered  ■»f°f' 
■ible,  fafl  WBB  beaien  and  woaade^ 
hia  head  cat  open,  and  froiu  wheao 
he  waa  lead,  bleeding  aad  fatal.  • 
■pectacle  of  rain,  the  ktkIl  af  «rM 
be  bad  once  been.  Whether  Jim 
wa*  a  premedilaled  deeign,  to  take 
Bwsy  the  hfe  of  a  mail  ao  itspnr- 
lanl  lo  (be  cause  be  egpomrd.  or 
wai  the  accidental  oTeiitowinE  of 
(hal  envenomed  epleen  nlwayn  e»- 
teitatned  agamst  him  by  the  lani- 
sana  of  royahv,  can  never,  peihan 
be  deienmned.  But  m  either  aap- 
poaiiion,  ildiapiaycd,  in  the  first  c««(| 
■maliee  almost  exceeding  tbe  boond* 
of  human  depianly;  and  mlhc  other, 
a  aavii^neBB  of  temper,  iodit  lite 
the  ferocily  of  barbsriana  than  ite 
modenied  paaaimiH  of  eiviliiird  life. 
After  havine  recurered  the  anmrf 
two  ihouaand  paunds  elerlini;  of  K»- 
binaon,  ina  suit  of  law  for  thu  iniMT 
of  hii  pereon^  he  gmeroualj  irii*- 
gaiahed  it,  being  incapable  of  lelain- 

a  feeling!  of  revenge  lawud  oot 
0  had  ickaowledgedhu  error,  and 
eilimating  biniaelf  above  lite  (nieeof 


laionai  Bts  of  insanity,  and  at 
ihovgh  he  eajoved  lucid  uuemJa, 
the  sirenelh  of  his  inieliecl  waad>- 
sitoyed.  He  waa  oace,  indeed,  etie^ 
warda  eho*en  represenlatiie  ham 
Boslun.  hut  lie  does  not  appear  t« 
have  laken  a  veJy  active  part  ia  lh« 
business  of  (be  houae. 

It  is  not  probnble  that  tbe  blowi 
he  received  upon  his  bead  inthma- 
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I  Ilurt  they  kcceleraied  ite 
I  and  iDcreaaed  tuviahace, 
le  doubted.    Mr.  Otis  wu  e 

cnthueiaslie  feeiinfis,  of  aa 
able  (empFr,  and  a  wiid  and 
«  imuiaHtion,  He  fell  with 
a  ihc  KiiBt  suspicioD  of  hia 
nd  waa  excited  lo  a  frenzy 

.  Hia  ibougbla  were  always 
lu  tD  the  tegionB  of  imposai' 
dcDCsmped  upon  the  borders 
Utblespace,  Whatever  lend- 
lutb  the  aerenil^  nf  hia  mind, 
a  molion  the  billowa  of  his 
iancy,  produced  an  eicite- 
lal  it  was  often  beyond  the 
if  his  teaaon  lo  conlrol.  It 
•esaid  thai  he  wanted  judg- 
D1  that  divine  faculty  did  not 
■s  in  the  friend  of  Cowley, 
he  aidor  of  hia  imagination. 


lauchirriuiiue  scenes,  should     , 
«e  the  balance  of  his  mind, 
ome  (he  victim  of  the  most 
IDC  malady  ihal  (alls  to  the    < 

unlrary  to  the  prmciplea  of 
n;  Ihal  this  event  should  be 
I  by  Ihe  violence  of  fellow 
ii  Bhocking  Id  the  feelinsB 
aily.  But  hia  enemies  could 
old^iatui 
m  Ulyasei 


The  two  last  years  ofhis  life 

23d  day  of  May,  17^3,' ai  he  stood  at 
Ihe  door  of  Mr.  Osgood's  house,  he 
was  Biruck  dead  by  lightning;.  As 
hia  life  was  one  of  no  common  inier- 
waa  diaiinguiehed 
nfprariesb^  mua 
lilies,  so  his  death 
lully  removed  from 
if  human  decay. 


•i^r"" 


r.,t(p.r- 


In  judging  of  Ihe  cbnraclers  and 
liliiiea  of  great  men,  we  mns!  go 
ick  to  ihe  limes  in  which  they  lirM, 
id  compare  ihem  with  the  illualii- 
is  of  iheir  own  age,  before  we  can 
teoftheir 


with  ai 


ja  iookiog  with  compaAsion 
1  deadly  fue,  when  subjected 
:iiiel  diaeaie,  fot  be  felt  hi! 
lilily  to  a  similar  fate,  and 
edged  in  the  auSerlngsof  a 
be  weakness  of  humanity. 

lis  lived  mnny  yeara  aOet  he 
ected  lo  ibis  calamitr,  some- 

Eiiog  Incid  inlervala,  when 
I  delight  of  hia  friends,  and 
imindlituke  forth  from  Ihe 
r  which  it  was  obscured  wiih 
itdiminishi^d  laslre  ;  at  other 
hibiling  the  bumor  of  an  ec- 
^nina,  rather  than  Ihe  aber- 
(  an  accomplished  iDlcllecl,  | 


degree  of  accntBcy,    II  waa  the  for- 

' of  Mr.  Olia,  lo  live  in  a  jieriod 

e  in  distingnished  men.  whe- 
U1CI  it  ia  that  great  reToluliona  ia 
civil  society  are  the  effects  of  power- 

itnpOTlant  end  ;  or  whether  as  aeema 
most  probable.  lucommon  exeite- 
meala  in  national  nflairsbtinglo  light 
talents  that  would  oihetwise  have 

genius,  by  causing  the  demand  that 
produces  it ;  certain  il  is,  thai  eitra- 
ordinaiy  men  flouiish  in  the  greatest 
numbers  in  difficult  limes.    Onrowa 

3  forma  an  eicepiion  tn  ihi. 
remark.    During  the 


uf  our  : 


,  both  ii 


with 


luring  the  epoeh 
y  contest,  there 
cabinet  and  field, 
iiehty  spin  Is,  to 
It  wilhoat  dispaiage- 

Among 


ly  to  i 

ihese  Mr.  Oiia  

rank.  For  a  period  of  nearly  ten 
years  he  waa  looked  upon  as  the  safe- 
guard end  omamenl  of  onr  cause ; 
■nd  while  he  retained  his  faculties, 
the  splendor  ofhis  iniellecl  threw  in- 
to shade  all  the  gieat  conlempomry 
lights.  The  cnaBe  of  American  inde- 
pendence was  for  a  long  lime,  identi- 
fied abroad,  wilh  the  name  of  Otis ; 
'  '  was  ifaoadit,  foolishly  indeed, 

r  he  were  Uken  away,   that 
perish.     Bui  while  his  import- 

lai  overrated,  and  his  motives 
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fslHly  eiispMlFd  nbroiid.  his  servk'FB 
codtttbiiwd  in  no  *nnll  degree  lo  Ibe 
eslnblishmcnl  of  our  freedmii. 

The  cloqupner  of  Mr.  Oliswufer- 
TJd  ud  vflicntpQl  With  macli  leM 
■n  in  thf  enmr<uii''<<n  of  hix  ■pcech- 
«,  and  lets  lane  ihin  might  be  ci- 
prcled  from  b  niHn  of  his  clewical 
BCctniremfnU,  he  carrifd  awRf  hi< 
hcarcTB  and  wsi  curried  nway  hiin- 
•rlf  bf  1  rapid  and  imiwlaoua  lorrenl 
of  lier;  elorntion.  Disdiiiniag  ani- 
fu^e  ID  all  l^e  trBneaclioiiB  of  lua 
life,  he  wema  to  have  curried  hiscon- 
teinii>  of  ii  inlo  hii  oialory  ilseJf. — 
Wiioulany  labored  eiordium,  wilh- 
ool  any  oalentaiious  parade  of  uralo- 
■    )1  -kill,  or  ft-        ■     - 


readful    i 


of    I 


of    p 


■buui  hi)  aubjecl,  he  aoUM'd  di 
ones  upon  Ma  prey,  nod  nx  ,i 
•cioDB  of  hia  aUength,  and  ai 
»iciory.  leiied  it  with  ni ■- 


ina  each  other  io  rcgulur  proerefaion, 
and  concludioE  wilb  unnvDidable  cer- 
laiuty.  His  dtclion  waa  aioiple  and 
pure;  blithe  frequenlL^'deBCeDiled  [□ 

tioiiB.aDd  impaired  hia  dignity  by  hia 

Ewer    of  tidicole.      Ilia    ~ '"     " 
en  aad,«arc«Mic,  aa  we 


aa.  pl»T- 

iled  with  ao  niuch  ear- 
Hie  ■ 


]  fore 


dom  found  i: 


was  lerriblr,  the  advocaleB  of  royally 
■hrunk  abaabed  before  him,  and  were 
usable  to  endureJiiiJwilheriDgelBnce. 
He  wae  al  timea  pathetic  :  but  the 
beat  of  hii  genius  rather  inclined  hint 
la  rouae  the  Tiolent  pasaiona  than  lo 
affect  the  mild.  Finally,  if  we  judge 
Mr.  Oiia  by  thai  criterion  eenerallr 
allowed  to  W  the  true  one,  the  elTecl 
produced  upon  his  andienre,  we  niast 
acknowledge  him  to  hnve  been  one  of 
the  BreuieBi  oruiora  our  country  liaa 

Crodueed  ;  and  if  il  ia  true,  na  has 
een  aaaerled  by  one  of  hia  di»l(n- 
gniahed  aaaociniea  in  glury,  thai  bin 
aftpceh  agaioat  the  wrila  of  awiylance 
"  breathed  into  this  nation  Ibe  breath 
of  life,"  bin  fame  ahould  be  fanhei 
ended  than  that  of  any  other  ora- 


duced  so  great  and  iiemtaneol  eo  ei 


al  once  lo  have  placed  i!>e  iu(*iii>i 
iniierning  upon  lis  iruc  fuuniltiii^m 
Indeed,  ko  clearly  did  hr  din-.-to  iV 
founmin  of  puwer,  and  liir  e.i.l  ,.f  ii. 
eiistence,  au  eareifal  ir«a  kr  lu  iiuiv 
tain  itae  right  of  Ihe  people  lo  lIii,,i«- 
of  iheir  own  perwna  and  pmi-i. 
ly,  that  aucceedinc  alaii-siirn  h-v 
been  able  10  add  little  or  :.MbtwL 
In  Th"  ]r:ofonnd  viewa  o(  imJiiteal 
-ii.-N. '■  whiftihe  entenained,  Wr 
hii.-    .iIj.-.hIv  (pokeD  uf  bis  gml 

F'l^i  isnlawycfi   and.  ifwi 

^dd  ii<  h\i  biher  acconn^iabnirini, 

bilnchrs'of  liliW  literature.  wJXl! 
form  no  mean  opinion  of  the  ahiliiif  5 
ofa  man,  who  could  diiliiuuiabhiia- 

quirrniciilH. 

iiui  Mr  Otis  wiu  no  leas  rcnui 
Bbleforihe  porityof hialilB, thaal 
the  extent  of  bii^oiUB.  DnriBgi 
Ihal  period  in  which  he  mu  eogM^ 
ID  a  diapule  with  the  oppreaaoi*  ci 
bit  country,  when  his  cfaamciervti 
not  onl]'  scruiiniied  with  ibe  cmtM 
malienilv,  but  anbjeoicd  lo  DotoU^ 
ed  upeniona,  be  waa  never  br 
moment  auapecied  by  bUfricDdti  ud 
even  the  credoloiis  hatred  of  hit  eee- 
mien  never  believed  him  Kuilty  ef 
a  crime.  ,  Few  men  have  ncnfietd 


sodbI  advantage  aa  Mr,  Utia ;  and  «> 
evidently  was  hia  conduct  eunliaq' 
to  all  schemea  of  felf-inlerM,  iM 
hiB  enrmieB  being  anablc  ro  qnodta 
hia  pstrioliiiin,  and  incapible  ot  Wr 
deralandins  lus  motives,  MtribnM 
ihni  to  madaesi  which  wa«  ihc  t«^ 
of  the  moil  exalted  inlegril]'.  Kl 
acnae  of  honor  (rag  delical*  aInM 
toafnulii  ube  wu ConMiolM cf  1h 

Enrity  of  hia  inteniioiu,  aadeouMnnl 
ear  lo  hsve  Ihem  eten  •Mtn^fttA  k# 
others.     !.■     ■ 

under  hia , ... 

eiciied  in  defence  of  right  ji«inci|*». 
and  yielded  i»  «  shorl  ume  to  ifcf 
wiBgpsiiona  of  reason.  Hb  w»■T^^ 
Mllon  waa  delightful :  pUyfnl.  iM- 
morons,  inatrueli(«,  aiid  ainasng,  ha 
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I    iDg  expecUliDDs  of  enjoymcDl,  t 
'  'I  left  it,  wilhoiH,  m  the   bu 

r,  leaving  befaind  him  rmolioni 
iiralion  and  fegrei.  If  the  ci 
lUHDeHs  of  his  abilitiee,  and  i 
neat  iiliitioa  lie  occupied  in  I 


hit  alfdbililf  lo  his  ftiends,  hi 
■pectful  attention  lu  the  rieh's  c 
-     inest  of  bis  f^low     '  ' 


0  feci  a 


In  n 


I  there  is  an  affection  _  ,  ___  ..„ 
fi  power  of  wordB  lo  eiprcsp,  lo  that 
-  soil  which  gave  them  binh,  and  to 
■  the  scenes  endeared  by  ihc  recotlec- 
,  tionofyoulh.  But  whatever atUeh- 
.  menia  may  be  felt  fur  the  m»I''Ha[ 


i  thai  consti 


wfrMheil"' 


ro  give  ui 

m  from  the  charge  of  ha 

OMB  and  pride. 

Th"'  limes  in  whLc^h  Mr.  Otis  I 
ere  nnfortiinaie  for  himself,  bi 
me  rcapeciB  feliciioua  for  hia  n 

cLdpnl  lorevoluiionaryfceneBiCi 


e  that 


<rf"ia"lLfe.     But"  ™'th"o('fl'e/h"nc 

Sl'lge^lo' 

^cullies  of  hill  powetfnl .. 

litable  mind,  he,  was  cajublo  of 
converting  inem  into  means  of  se- 
eming the  indi'pendcnce  of  hiacoan- 
try,  and  of  biulding  up  a  Alorioua 
and  permanent  fume  for  biniself. 
Had  It  been  the  will  of  providence 
to  have  placed  him  in  a  different 
circle  of  afiiire,  and  in  a  more  qaiel 
,  he  would  certainly  hiiTe  been 
Imguished  among  hia  confeinpO' 
iea,  and  perlmps  hnve  retained 
faculties  10  the  usual  period  ofhu- 
a  life,  einkini;  inlnhlB  decline  with 


"madly  jrom  his  pphere,"  and  . 
the  world  in  noonlide  darkneaa. 

It  ia  by  (he   5itidy  cf  ihi'  virl 

and  iu;hievineau  til  our  own  gr 

a,  that  (he  yoalh  of  our  couo 

lie  deeds,  and  animatr'd  by  aep 

iiiey  look  in   ■•.-   (,,.7n.-   -,,.■■    .-,1 


]t  the  lofiy 
ers,  the  ex- 
rdantlielda. 
and  occupy 


Those  mountaine  mav  aiill  tear  .their 


proaperily  serve  only  lo  embitter 
recolleciions  of  iia  fale.     Hut  w, 


I  still  live  within  il,  crowd 


inleteat  which  we  frel  in  the  moral  & 


try,  that  makes  ihe  dee 
Rtlainment  of  glory.     ^ 


I,   indeed,  lime  haaaomagnilied 
•  delnaive  medium,  the  charac- 


nence'  with  a 


Imea,  and  descended  from  the  same 
ncestora  with  ourselves,  we  repose 
riib  conTidence  upon  the  story  of 


consanguinily,  we  feel  Ihal 
lol  unworthy  (o  imitate  their 
.    Indeed,  we  tuke  ■  pride  in 


IM 
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if  DQr  ancDBIors,  bccaunoir 
.ircsumption  ihai  woact  not 
incapablu  of  aitmiiin^  lo  Ihcir  glory. 
A|ain,  we  dulr  entoy  the  Ihuu  ol 
(ho  wisdoni  mid  vilor  of  our  couD- 
wyioen.  Tho  blood  ehed  by  oor 
heioM,  baa  been  sbul  in  ma  deunct^i 
tho  islenu  diafiUyed  by  our  statua- 
man  and  pbiloaopbura,  have  coath- 
buicd  M  ihe  ««uriiT  oC  our  libmitr 
■nd  ibe  faappinKS*  of  our  lives.  We 
cnnnul  thun,  but  be  aOecud  by  ihoae 
virlUEi,  which  have  raised  gui  nation 
la  f\art  I  ■""  '■"  '"^  '">'  d«Bire 


have  been  iheoua^muaofi 
bleaaingi.— <;.  P.  Otgaod. 

RoaiRT    TlKAT     PUHX,     ■ 

guiahed  aTAteman  and  Jawyiir 


dispuaed  ii 

his  official  dulioa.    "Raa  si _ 

ly  hn  pcribnuod  irillt  gnuu  abflRK  I 
and  wiib  aHiuractlDii  M  the  ptOpMl  I 
Boston  ihwii  and  iiuwfaMidwr— -^  ' 
pie.  WhcnUwOeiidiienMlCa 
of  17T4  UKinbltd  al  Pfail^afa 
wsa  found  in  ihsi  bodjr  m  k  ili 
from  HuaadiUMltih  Hcwai 
mumbci  i)ie  nell  fair,  ta  I' 
waa  une  ihK  raninaM  id  <u\ 


ihecoanlif  rornearlyaovenly  Venn,  ■ 

wnshaminBosloninlTSI.    He  waa  ^ 

descendnlDDniaEoodNtm-Eiigland  > 

■lock,  and  had  the  advantases  of  "  ' 
good  classical  education,  under  Hs 


young. 


Doa  ciasBicBi  etiucaqon, 
ii!!'  Lowell  the  elder,  and  »•• 
Harvard  College  when  quite 
On  lenving  college  he  was  cngiiguu  m 
kn^ping  sohool^    then   the  coninian 

Of  lifi-  aAcr  taking  ilie  degria  of  A.  B. 
Hy  the  laws  of  Mnsaaehuuita, 
rvory  town  of  250  inhaliitanls  was 
lequirud  lo  hove  a  erauimar  schnoi- 
mastor,  llial  m,  one  capable  of  leach- 
ing Lniin  and  Oivck.  So  thai  frcab 
gnidualsg  were  in  demand,  as  it 
wsa  eipecled  ihal  a  gtaduale  would 
not  uoDllHue  more  than  a  year  or  iwa 
in  that  situation,  as  only  aniall  wages 
were  given ;  Hr.  Pnine  in  Ihe  first  place 
atudi^  thralo^y,  and  in  the  Freneli 
war  of  '66  BB  11  wea  cnllnl,  was  a 
tUiaplain  on  Ihe  frontiers,  and  some- 
timea  preached  in  Marion  nnd  its  n- 
cinily ;  but  it  ia  said  he  neverollerod 
himseli'  as  n  candidate  for  the  mi- 
nistry, knowina  the  irrascibdily  of 
bia  temper,  which  hi 


17%.  U.^  lit i^u  n<.'Ci pled  a  aeulonll 
bench  of  the  supreme  coujt,  whk 
seat  ho  rolsioed  until  ISM  wbCB  h« 
resigned  on  account  of  his  deafsa 
but  the  aame  year  waa  elected  oi 
of  the  state  counselteis  to  adTile  Ii  _ 

SDvcnior.  At  the  close  oT  this  yan 
iidge  Paine  retiicd  lo  privsie  life,  and 
ten  years  were  allowed  him  to 
pare  for  hiavin.    JudBc  Paine  w__  . 

lofbigh  powciB of  intellecL    Ha 

a  g«>d,   sound   belwier  ii    ' 


fulai 


.a  splendid  ndvocalSiM 


He  n 


1  his  a 


bimcflf  repuiabic         '  '     " 

for  hn  rtputnlion  i 
was  established  belore  he  came  to 
the  bar,  Thtulun)^  llial  there  was  a 
betto  field  for  him  at  Taunion,  than 
»i  Boston,  bo  took  up  his  abode  there 
■nd  opened  his  oSice.  Hu  liaveiled 
the  circuits  with  John  Adams,  Jona- 
than Sewail  and  uihera,  and  held  a 
hieh  runk  among  those  line  spirits. 
Mr.  Fame  was  sent  from  Taunton 


To  iMieilysl 


silJ   an   upright  judge.      .__       

haie  eiuoyed  s  ten-fold  hicbs  n^*- 
talion  than  he  did  if  ii  bad  not  beM 
fiir  the  austerity  of  his  man 
afraiiiooBlutnper-  There  w 
thine  in  his  coaien  ~ 
the  charm  of  Kcntus, 
thought,  he  added  d 
form  of  exprrasioo  that  nve 
nndpower  to  all  heMid.  He  I 
checrfiil,  when  brcalhiitf  uf> 

and  was  ready  to  do   a    kioi 

while  a  sarcasm  w»a  on  his  lips,  fl* 
public  men  of  that  day,  parlioujari] 
the  benth  of  justice,  forgot  Ihe  ot . 
tcey  due  to  society,  auiT  parliculstly 
tu  the  younger  membfii  of  the  I 
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William  Paca  was  bom  October 
31,  1740,  at  Hartford,  in  the  state  of 
Maryland.  He  received  a  eood  edu- 
cation at  the  college  in  Philadelphia, 
after  which  he  studied  law  with  Su- 
phea  Bradley,  at  Annaixjlis,  in  1759, 
and  soon  became  conspicuous.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  kgisluiurc  in 
1771,  was  a  favorite  with  the  people, 
and  with  Chase  took  i)}irt  agamst 
the  Governor.  In  the  year  1774  he 
was  member  of  the  contim-utal  eon- 
prress,  and  continued  to  act  with  thut 
bodv  until  1778.  This  year  he  was 
made  cliief  iusticc  of  the  state  of  Ma- 
ryland, aud  in  1780,  he  was  appoint- 
ed chief  judge  in  admiralty  cases. 
lu  1752  he  was  chosen  chief  magis- 
trate of  his  native  state.  He  was  a 
Eatron  of  literature  and  religion  in 
is  high  office.  In  1789  he  was  a[j- 
pointcd  district  jud^e  for  the  district 
of  Maryland.  He  died  in  1799,  in 
the  sixtieth  year  of  hiis  age.  Ho  was 
gracefid,  courteous,  a  lover  of  litera- 
ture, a  scholar  himself,  and  a  promo- 
ter of  all  that  gave  information  to 
his  fellow  citizens. 

Euiiu  Palmer,  ono  of  the  most 
di8iiny;uis]ied  apostles  of  Deism  that 
has  appt>ared  in  the  United  States, 
was  born  in  or  near  Norwich,  in  the 
state  of  Connecticut,  about  the  year 
1763.  He  was  educated  at  Dart- 
mouth CuIIcire  and  graduated  in  17S7. 
while  in  college  he  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  bf.'ing  a  good  scholar  and  a 
very  upright  man.  Doctor  Allen 
has  fallen  into  an  error  in  saying  that 
he  was  blind  from  his  youth.  His 
loss  of  sight  was  occasioned  by  the 
yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia  in  1793, 
and  Dr.  Rush  thought  it  was  because 
he  refused  to  be  bled.  After  leaving 
college  he  read  divinity  a  short  time 
with  John  Foster,  D.  l3.  at  Brighton, 
near  Boston,  then  calk'd  Little  Cam- 
bridge, {le  then  ranked  among  the 
Otthodox,  but  it  was  soon  discovert'd 
that  he  was  more  liberal  than  his 
brethren  of  that  order.  He  was  set- 
tled awhile  at  Newton,  on  Long 
Mand,  and  then  was  converted  to 
Deism  by  a  physician  by  the  name 
of  Ledyard.  They  were  soon  en- 
gaged in  propagating  the  doctrines  of 
infuielity.  Paliner  did  not  at  first 
come  out  openly,  but  loft  the  Prei«by- 
terians  ana  associated  himself  with 
tbe  UniversaUsts,  but  soon  desertod 
them,  and  openly  avowed  his  disbelief 
of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  ad- 


vertised in  the  Aurora  of  Philadelphia, 
that  on  a  certain  day  he  would  preach 
upon  t  he  subject.  Th  is  was  so  shock- 
ing to  the  feelings  of  the  community 
that  a  body  of  Christians  of  all  de- 
nominations assembled,  and  by  per- 
sonal violence  prevented  Palmer  from 
enterinjjT  the  house  of  worship.  He 
now  relinquished  his  profession  as  a 
preacher,  and  repaired  to  the  resi- 
dence of  his  brother,  in  the  western 
part  of  Pennsylvania.  With  him 
Klihu  read  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Philadelphia,  and  com- 
mrnecd  business:  but  in  a  few  months 
after  he  (»j)!nc(l  his  ofiice,  the  yellow 
fever  awrpt  over  the  city  and  caused 
the  death  of  his  wife,  and  his  own 
blindnesd.  He  tried  to  practice  law 
notwithstanding  his  loss  of  sight,  imt 
could  not  get  on,  and  gave  it  up.  Ho 
now  resumed  his  office  as  a  preacher 
of  Deism.  In  the  first  place  he  went 
to  Georgia  and  found  an  audience  in 
Augu!?ta,  where  he  spent  a  year,  dis- 
seminating his  principles  with  great 
boldness.  In  179tj  he  coiuinenced  a 
course  of  lectures  in  the  city  of  New- 
Vork.  A  society  was  formed,  which 
without  disguise  assumed  the  name 
of  "  The  Deistical  Society."  Palmer 
advocated  the  name,  while  some 
others  not  so  bold,  were  in  favor  of 
caUing  it  the  Theophilanthropist  So- 
ciety. This  society  did  not  exceed  an 
bundred  in  number;  norwashecon- 
finc>d  to  them  altogetht^r  as  a  teacher, 
for  he  often  made  excursions  to  Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia,  and  -to  New- 
burgh,  up  the  North  river.  He  tra- 
velled without  attendance,  hoving  ac- 
quired a  faculty  of  locomotion  that 
was  astonishing  to  those  who  are 
unae(iuaint(>(i  with  what  the  blind 
may  im  taught  to  do.  His  last  ex- 
cursion was  to  Philadelphia  in  an  in- 
clement season  in  the  winter  of  1805. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  there,  he  was 
attacked  with  pleurisy,  which  in  a 
few  days  terminated  his  existence  in 
the  forty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  eloquent  and  so- 
lemn in  his  address.  His  voice  was 
strong  and  sonorous,  and  his  thoughts 
came  rapidly,  and  his  words  flowed 
in  a  fine  current.  He  appeared  to 
preach  witli  a  sincere  conviction  ot 
the  truth  of  his  doctrine.  His  moral 
character  was  unquestionably  good, 
and  there  were  many  in  his  society 
who  were  men  of  no  ordinary  nundo. 
Their  njeat  apoatle  of  Dci«uv\kA&TA'«i 


II 

■  I 

!! 


II 


!  r 

i 
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btKHi  dofld  28  yean,  and  ike  i 

ent  ottae,  huld  logelhutf  lial  i 
Crtmsed.  Palmer  in  hifl  Jiai 
prophesied   tiial   il   would   r 


IT  enlighlnidd  Ai 


houKS  Br 


atill  crowded,  villageipirti 
Duu  I I3C  up  na  BO  many  declncaj  con- 
ductors to  CDiry  iway  (bo  wralh  of 
God  iarthesnaof  ihea»rion.  o"-'  -■ 
mu;  bi!  nmd  of  ibe  good  people 


TbeEmUin  thiibhefnotiraof  Eli- 

hu  Palinrr  are  chiefly  taken  from  ■ 
menioir  of  lht>  nreatlier  of  Dcisin,  by 
Col.  John  Fullowa,  who  know  iiim 
wtll,  snd  whoae  pen  never  wrote  a 
line  thai   hii   judgment    did    not 

laAAcPARKXiwnsbamin  Boston, 
June  IT,  17G8.  His  fmhi^r  wdb  n 
morrbnnt  of  ihiil  town,  Unl  met  with 
reverses  of  forti 


hiMK 


pijj 


r  the 


'.  in  lhi> 


igooil  eflect!  thioufrli- 


ihcme  of 


I  thepmmirtnr  school,  Ibhocwb* 
■em  to  pi'i:pnre  himself  fur  ollege. 

Al   ih:i  nm  of  foiirr    -   '  -  ■* 

Harford  Ilniver^ly, 
eianilin^  his  extreme  luuiii,  u<^  m- 
cnniedisUn^shed  in  the  elass  which 
WB»  grsdunin!  in  1SS6.     In  il  ihrrc 

loied  ond  tL'siK-T.  ii   '!■■    I.'i.   i  u.i  i 
JuBlinii  from   di- 
ed as  "a  tutor  f.!r'':."--... '.  ,  '.',:■■ 

gTHinniiir  acliool  in  nli.-  w  Iv.  Ii.^l;  h.- 
caved  therudimcnisiif  his  wJiiL-uijon, 
but  this  occupBlion  not  being  suited 
to  nne  who  fell  Ihat  he  was  enlJtl(<i 
to  hold  n  hicb  rank  at  the  bur,  he  re- 

Xed  hie  pine?,  and  enlerod  into  iha 
«  of  iho  laie  JuJeo  Tudor,  a  gen- 
llenian  of  iobIe  ana  lalena,  aiu  of 


gri'a  I  urbanity,  10  (ludy  tbc  law-  lt« 
ruueliiulion  of  Ihe  Umteil  Stalls «M 
Brlup(«d  about  the  time  hf  fio^uilhl 
law  BtudifB,  nnd  Ihe  dlcet  diu  il 
would  have  upon  checfluuu?  ouoot 
then  aacertainod,  bnl  Packer  lirhriid 
ibat  if  il  was  a  hleemig  to  lh<'  nMrr 
part  of  the  commnnily,  iia  beDdhal 
inlliicarewoaldlicfellin  thaiM**^ 
lletnents.  H»  family  baving  lauir 
rFmov(<d  frani  Haina  to  BoMDn.  Ul 
thoughts  wer^  (nnied  lowtrda  ibtt 
dislnci,  il  then  being  regardtd  t»  t 
good  place  for  Ihe  exntiea  «f  tk 
taleniB.  Accordingly  ho  <aiaUitat 
himself  ni  Casune.    It  waa  a  rannt 


dctermmed       „ 
In  H  ftw  year*  he  becime 
— >ular  man  of  bis 


I  popular  man  of  bi*  age  in  I! 

His  mannera,  alth.Hiaii  tr-    ' 

fin«l,  were  faniiliar.snd  he  Disda  hi> 
elieats  his  friends  by  hia  ■sAdmus 
allenlioa  to  ibeir  caiuei  and  hjim 
ability  in  conducimg  tfaeni.  Otuln- 
staDM  of  his  ntitducl  at  A*  bar  la 
this  early  period  of  hii  life,  i>  iuerr- 
ing  of  record.  The  present  Arch- 
biShop  i>(  Bordflnui,  ilie  Feneloo  at 
Uiis  age — was  then  a  bumble  Cat  hobc 
priest,  who  resided  principally  in  Bd«- 
ton,  but  had  some  bihiuI  congre^- 
tmna  in  Maine.  To  ihess  he  mailo 
yearly  visits  to  adniiniBler  the  canto- 
lationa  of  religion — on  one  of  thc« 
Qcenaiona  he  waa  indicted  far  maiTf- 
ing  a  couple  of  his  own  rclhpoai 
creed,  and  also  menibera  of  hii 
church.  When  the  trial  came  on  tu 
was  put  to  lbs  bar  beiwevn  iwi 
felons.  Parker  volunteeml  lo  drfMut 
the  young  clergyman  who  cheerfully 
accepted  of  his  services,  but  refjocfUd 
Ihe  liberly  of  offering,  in  the  Sni 
place,  his  own  veiws  of  bin  tiehli  la 
Ihe  court  and  jury.   This  wasdolwiD 


vtting  siich  a 


rcible 


d  Parkier  inmda 


I  Doctor  Cheverua 
,i  bar  aa  n  man  of  exalied  pJ-iy 
d  high  acquirements,  'i'he  docur 
1  t.:,_j,  ,n  iMa!ne--and    they  iB 


and  found  himself  in  ihai  hody 
when  he  was  but  little  past  thirty 
yeaiwofage.  It  was  a  period  ofgn^ 
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tation  when  he  entered 
3Ut  those  who  had  been 
icre  soon  discovered  that 
lUor  qualifications  for  a 
id  hailed  iitm  as  a  great 

He  had  however  saga- 
to  see  that  the  hfc  of  a 
d  a  successful  country 
tiis  profession  of  tiie  law 
iconipadble,  and  iie  pru- 
ned a  second  election. 
T  being  known  to  Presi- 
,  he  appointed  him  Mar- 
district  of  Maine,  which 
d  uniil  the  accession  of 
•n  to  the  presidency  in 
3W  removed  to  Portland 
(t  commercial  town  in 
and  was  in  full  practice 
n  he  was  oflerea  a  seal 
erne  Bench  of  the  Com- 
This  he  declined,  l)ut 
terwards  was  induced  to 
•pointment  to  the  same 

earnest  solicitations  of 
1  Maine  and  in  Mas^n- 
^per.  In  March,  1806, 
9  first  appearance  as  a 

county  of  Essex.  The 
of  that  county  had  been 
to  see  grey-head(Hl  men 
1,  and  wtre  surprised  to 
youn^  take  his  seat  at  a 

term  of  the  Supreme 
swich.  At  his  first  af)- 
1  examinini»  the  crimi- 

he  found  an  indictnjent 
;ainst  several  of  the  in- 

Salom,  which  had  been 

for  scvt-ral  years,  at  al- 
erm  of  the  court  in  this 
t  the  government  had 
)le  to  get  a  verdict,  as 
rould  not  agrei;  to  one. 
tion  and  the  def«>ncc  had 
issence  of  party  fury.  It 
been  a  miracle  to  have 

that  could  have  agreed. 
e  of  things,  the  young 
?d  of  the  attorney-gene- 
lought  there  was  not  a 
ety  in  entering  a  nolle 
ihe  trials  had  made  much 
•a nee  than  a  dozen  riots. 
18  seized,  and  the  iong 
ise  was  dismissed,  after 
>ommonwealth  no  small 
icv,  and  the  defendants 

In  the  autumn  of  the 
806,  came  on  the  trial  of 

shooting  Austin,  in  the 
iston,  a  memorable  case. 


Chief  Justice  Parsons  was  now  on 
the  bench,  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
Court  in  Suffolk,  made  the  usual 
charge  to  the  grand  jury.  .  The^ 
friends  of  the  deceased  made  many' 
objections  to  the  charge,  but  every 
word  of  it  was  sound  Taw,  and  has 
since  been  so  held  in  most  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  In  this  state  of 
excitement  Judge  Parker  came  to 
hold  the  Nisi  Prius  term  after  the 
term  had  closed.  The  bill  found 
by  the  grandjury  was  only  for  man- 
slaughter. Parker  took  up  the  case 
in  its  usual  course,  and  tned  it  with 
so  much  fairness  and  promptness, 
was  80  ready  to  give  an  opinion  on 
every  point  suggested,  that  even 
those  who  thought  highly  of  him 
before  were  astonish^  to  find  him 
so  ready  to  meet  any  exigency.  The 
result  is  well  known — Selfrioi^e  was 
acquitted — party  spirit  was  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch,  and  the  repose  of 
the  city  threatened,  when  the  verdict 
was  brought  in,  but  so  upright,  im- 
partial, lucid,  and  correct,  had  been 
the  course  of  the  judge,  that  his 
praises  were  sounded  even  by  those 
who  were  much  disappointed  at  the 
result  of  the  trial.  From  that  hour 
he  became  the  favorite  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  notwithstanding 
there  were  some  of  the  greatest  men 
of  the  age  on  that  bench  at  that 
time.'.  Parsons,  Sedgwick,  and  Sewall, 
minds  of  the  highest  order  and  en- 
riched with  the  profoundest  acquire  • 
ments. 

In  1813,  Sedgwick  and  Parsons 
died,  and  Sewall  was  made  Chief 
Justice.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
commercial  lawyers  of  the  age,  had 
been  in  Congress,  and  there  look 
the  lead  in  matters  both  commercial 
and  naval.  The  Commonwealth  in 
the  midst  of  their  grief  at  the  loss  of 
the  two  great  lights  of  the  law,  were 
happy  to  think  that  such  a  man  w^ 
loft  tnem  for  Chief  Justice  as  Sam 
uel  Sewall ;  but  before  a  twelvemonth 
had  elapsed,  he  too  was  numbered 
among  the  dead.  Judge  Parker 
was  then  made  Chief  Justice  with 
the  fullest  approbation  of  the  bar 
and  public.  He  took  the  ofi&ce  with 
diffiaence. — The  great  men  who  had 
proceeded  him  had  won  an  impe- 
rishable reputation  and  it  was  now 
beyond  the  control  of  accident,  but 
he  took  the  office  with  the  full  con- 
fidence of  the  pubVic 
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AK&mCAN  BIoaRAPHT. 


In  1820.  when  a  Mnfcnliiin  wna 

called  ia  MasaacbuMtU  la  rense  Ihe 
I,  alier  Ur.  AdHina 


whoLO  It  wu  o^red  OB  a  w«II  dcser- 
viJd  coinplimea^  (allbougb  tliu  ac- 
ceptance oi  auch  an  arduoiu  otRec 
couJd  DOI  bavc  boen  expected  riom 
one  who  had  ntimberea  agbtv-Svc 

frars  i)    JudjiB  Partinr  was  eiectaJ 
reaideni  wiihoui   oppaiilion.      In 
this  bwl;,    tdTiavd  of  the  greoKsl 
■    -     -   -  '-id  been  aBsemblni 


nNe« 


F  Kngland,  ..~  

, d  olftough  aol  trained 

nilea  and  ordew  of  a  deUbernliire  as- 
Berobly,  yet  such  was  hia  readineae 
in  BL-izing  all  the  nice  diitinctioiis  m 
the  machiner;  for  gaverning  legu- 
latiVD  bodies  thai  his  ducinons 
were  ilmoat  always  acceptshle  to 
thD  convcniion.  In  Iba  commitlea 
of  ihe  whole,  when  relicyedfroin  ths 
duties  of  lbs  chair,  he  took  a  ^irtu>d 

Can  in  Ihe  dobale,  and  often  had  the 
gpinneai  of  recaaciling  coniendiag 
opiniona. 
For  ssveral  yeara  brfore  hi*  doafh. 


infill 


cease,  he  wi.      .  , 

Hat  Hard    L'nivcisily,    and 

courac  uf  lecturea  yeatlv. 

ho  advannxl  in  the  wort,  a>,ij  tthj 

portion  of  the  greal  fiuld  he  had  ci 

plored,  we  are  noi  able  to  say;  hi 

any  thing  from  his  pen  on  Buch 

subject  miial  be  laluable  not  onl 


■I,!,. 


leo  Parker  in 
hich  wai 


eBse,  bul  he  mot  every  thine 
much  candor,  onddiecotoreoB-  ...- 
patience  that  the  adToeale,  the  wi 
saa,  and  (he  jurymen,  were  all  in  tl 
LUpaeBcsiiooofthiRr  faculties;  ai 


of  II 


e  rapidly  than  in  that 
tbtesulling,  catehing,  snubbing,  and 
hnirring  method  ho  often  practiacal 
bjrordinary  ininds  when  elevated  lo 
tbe  bench.  In  presiding  il  a  eapitnl 
tlislhiSDiannctwaiBhoreall  prnise. 
Be  was  BniiouB  lo  pnt  every  Ihioe, 
that  made  for  the  pnnoniir,  in  s  true 
paint  of  view.  He  exhibited  nothing 
ID  Ihe  coarse  of  the  exanunation 
of  (hat  feverish  smsibilily  whieh 
•ome  of  our  beci  phUanlhtapialH  in- 


dulge in,  nor  ethitnled  any  of  thoM 
harB  feaiurea  whicb  some  great  Jodf 
et  liuiik  ihey  musl  issunte,  wh«i 
iheyliA  the  swurd  of  justjcnover  Itis 
heed  of  ihepriaoner.  Ho  calmly  nt 
and  heatd  the  defence  of  iha  unfoiiD- 
nato,  {for  osery  one  must  bo  conwl- 
ercd  unfanunate  who  is  suhjei-iiit  la 
a  trial  for  Ufc,  innoc»nl  or  guilly.) 
with  a  aoh-mmly  suilaUo  In  tne  oe- 
caeioni  but  nmer  dbicovarTd  any 
agitalioa  in  the  must  appalling  cn*a. 
tfowevel  iMe  nl  night  il  might  hi, 
when  Ihe  council  had  elosnl,  ha 
never  a(ljanm«l  for  bia  own  ranve- 
nience;  and  however  wrarv  ha 
mighi  be  whan  he  amse  to  e(iarg« 
a  jury  in  a  cipilil  cate,  he  «ra«  as 
ininuiB  and  pstiont  a      "  '" 


BiMton.  in  ihfl  conulf  of  Hi 

dlesex,  ai  Ihe  ChioT  Jiunm  finish^ 
hia  char^  to  Ihe  jutr,  and  ths 
pannol  had  ntliml  lo  delihcni^  una 
of  the  advocaloi  in  the  defence  nid 
to  the  priaoner.  Michael,  you  rannol 
ohjcci  10  that  chnrjc.  INo,  eoutiw-l- 
lor,  tie  replied.  "There  una  no  louch 
of  Lord  Norhury  in  thai,  the  Judso 
Bpeaks  like  a  man  who  haa  a  aool  i 
and  as  good  father  O'ttiley  uaed  to 
aay,  he  is  nnl  one  who  dooms  y«a 
10  death,  when  he  knowa  yon  hava 
achance  (ndie  Bame  olhorwav."  In 
pmnona^ng  sentence  of  denlh  on  a 
criminal,  he  endeavored  lo  eel  befiire 
him  the  cxlcnt  of  his  gnill  in  ■  clear 
and  failhliil  manner,  and  urged  bin 
lo  thai  repentance  which  leajelh  10 
life  everlasting  through  ihe  mehta  ol 
a  Redeemer,  but  he  aroKJei]  ifaal 
tasteless  rnni  which  is  so  fk^qamily 
exhibited  on  the  bench  on  aiich  ocea- 
eions.  When  the  Chief  Juslice  had 
passed  the  senience  of  the  law  annn 
the  condemned,  the  wreleh  onm 
seemed  lo  be  slill  lislenin;  to  bis 
vmce,  wtihing  lo  hear  snmothina 
more  fVom  him  who  bad  aenWonJ 
him  loan  ignotninious  death,  hrosusi 


nwho 

lacemtcd  ihe  bosom  in  atleinptingra 
cleanse  and  lo  heal. 

Judge  Parker  was  a  pjod  lawyer, 
bill  never  Buflerpd  his  pBrtialily  for 
Iho  Bnliqualed  looks  of  a  year  book 
lo  override  the  good  sens*  of  mors 
modem  authoriQcB.    Uia  mind  ws*     | 
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capacious  enough  to  sec  the  nature 
of  improvements,  and  he  had  inde- 
pcsadenoe  enough  to  bo  an  opti- 
mist in  all  thing;6,  where  he  had  a 
choice  of  authorities.  In  his  reason- 
ing on  a  point,  the  technicalities  of 
the  law  seeuica  lo  be  to  him  what 
the  Scotch  names  of  Iiill  and  dale  and 
lake  and  cavern  were  to  the  Poet  of 
Abbottaford,  in  his  easy  rhymes,  just 
such  tilings  as  he  wanted  to  fill  up 
the  hne.  It  is  seldom  that  legal 
opinions  are  expressed  in  tolerably 
good  Enghsh,  but  if  we  look  to  Par- 
ker's opinions  tii rough  a  long  course 
of  years  in  the  Massachusetts  reports, 
there  will  be  found  a  neatness  of  style 
that  is  wortiiy  of  imitation.  It  is  suc- 
cinct without  being  abrupt,  neat  with- 
out any  attempt  at  urcttiness,  and  full 
of  good  choice  words  of  a  well-settled 
meaning.  The  current  of  his  thoughts 
18  eafuly  followed,  and  the  common- 
est capacity  can  discover  the  precise 
meamng  be  intended  to  convey.  He 
felt  ri^ht,  saw  clearly,  and  judged 
honestly.  He  had  no  superabundant 
stores  of  learning  to  viake  him  mad. 
or  lead  him  widely  astray ;  nor  could 
he  have  felt  any  want  of  intelligence, 
to  cause  him  to  hide  his  deficiency 
under  the  (gravity  of  common  place 
remarks.  His  miscellaneous  produc- 
tions are  all  marked  with  purity,  ease 
and  elegance.  In  them  there  are  no 
throes  of  genius,  no  seeking  after 
fame,  but  they  are  plain  and  simple, 
as  if  he  had  read  no  other  moaels 
than  those  of  St.  John  and  Addison. 
He  was  a  lover  of  works  of  taste, 
and  the  severest  studies  of  his  pro- 
fession were  often  better  accom- 
Slishod  by  relaxing  for  a  while  to  in- 
ulge  in  reading  them.  He  was  a 
member  of  many  of  the  societies  in 
the  city  and  neighborhood  of  Boston 
— therhi  Beta  Kappa— the  American 
Academv — the  Bible  Society,  and 
many  otners,  and  was  always  willing 
to  perform  his  share  of  the  labor  in- 
ddent  to  such  offices ;  and  in  the 
church  he  was  not  a  whit  behind  the 
most  zealous  in  doing  good. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury he  was  the  most  influential  man 
in  the  commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. This  influence  was  noiseless 
and  constant,  it  was  found  in  the 
temples  of  justice^  the  halls  of  le^s- 
lature,  in  the  semmarics  of  learning 
^at  the  ballot-boxes— on  'change-^ 
io  the  social  circles — every  when ;  it 


fell  like  the  dews  of  heaven,  and  al- 
though it  could  hardly  be  told  when 
it  ascended  or  descended,  its  exist- 
ence could  not  be  doubted.  If,  some- 
limes,  he  mistook  character,  (for  who 
is  always  wise  and  discriminatinff  'i) 
this  influence  was  used  better,  proba- 
bly, for  the  whole  course  of  tbe  time 
it  existed,  than  of  any  other  person 
in  that  or  any  other  region. 

Chief  Justice  Parker  was  married 
young,  and  from  his  bridal  hour  lo 
that  of  his  death  was  an  example  of 
domestic  happiness.  His  house  was 
the  abode  of  easy  and  plain  hospi- 
tality. He  had  no  covetousness  or 
avarice  in  his  nature.  He  wished 
for  competency,  and  was  content 
with  it.  He  enjoyed  life  to  the  last, 
seldom  disturbed  by  indisposition, 
for  he  was  temperate  in  all  things. 
He  died  by  iipoplcxy,  on  the  25th  of 
Jul^,  1830,  after  a  long  combined  ex- 
ertion of  oC&cial  duty.  His  father 
and  several  of  his  ancestors  had  died 
by  this  disease,  and  his  own  confor- 
mation intimated  very  distinctly  to 
him  that  this  would  probably  be  his 
fate.  He  lived  in  preparation  as  well 
as  expectation  of  the  event.  This  is 
all  a  mortal  can  do.  To  sum  up  his 
character  in  a  few  words ;  he  had  ge- 
nius without  eccentricity^  and  learn- 
ing without  pwlantry.  In  him  firm- 
ness was  united  to  flexibility,  ond  de- 
licacy with  decision.  He  was  afflu- 
ent in  thought,  and  was  never  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  a  rigid  economy 
in  the  use  of  his  knowledge.  His 
enemies  were  few,  and  his  friendships 
many.  If  the  latter  had  not  much 
of  ecstasy  in  them,  the  former  were 
free  from  all  malice.  If  the  pronor- 
tions  of  his  intellect  were  not  colos- 
sal, they  were  in  the  perfect  stature 
of  man,  and  therefore  more  worthy 
of  imitation.  After  a  long  life  spent 
in  the  public  service,  he  died  poor 
July  25,  1831.  in  the  63d  year  of  his 
a^e;  and  tne  citizens  of  Boston, 
with  a  munificence  which  charac- 
terizes that  place,  immediately  n»ide, 
by  voluntary  subscription,  that  pro- 
vision for  his  family,  which  his  ser- 
vices, as  a  public  man  seemed  to 
require  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Timothy  Pickebino  was  born 
at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
17th  of  July,  1745.  His  ances- 
tors came  to  this  country  at  a  very 
early  period  :  their  connexions  were 
among  the  commoawealtli-tSLexv  \a 


i 


prompt,  and  iii:t'-!n.,r.-A.  li: 
etmmi  ill  hu  •Munirf,  a:i'l  L.rt^. 
cuoMenee   anning  bi*  ni'.n. 
maila  fpiM  exerhoiu  to  diKipl.  ni-, 
enlf  bn  own  re^mtni,  liui  ihu  •■ 
cm  in  (ha  eiiuDiy,  wli:':li  wan  it 
■1m   lanp'KI  in   the  Siaic,  rtci-ii 
nucb  iMacuailon  Troin  hiui.     I 
WM  •ppoiniMl  juilz<!  of  [he  Ailn 
nllf  Court,  which  hail  Wii  i-.rta 
linhrd  bjiCongrMiii.    Thai  brxJjr  hi 
dinilc4  the  aovml  Riai'.'H  into  di 
iricti,  Cir  the  ttutihij  of  drcidir 
upon  pritr  l]uelllioTl^  anil  othi:r  mi 
nlimo  matura.     Tim  anpiiinlmcl 
of  tha  judKca  waa  Ivfi  fniwi-wr  i 
iho   govern  [iitiitn   or   llie    w.'Vtm 
•IRIM  of  iho  cniifi-dcracy.    Tlic  pac 

tic,  oppTcaaeil  liv  lIic  llnition  t>oi 
ill,  look  a  dvrjflul  alund  in  cvi-r 
perl  of  Maaaachuu'llH,  parliciilarl 
an  itiB  loa-haanl.  Tin;  iiilinbiinni 
of  SaUm  called  ■  town-nmeiiiig,  an 
*citad  a  aniriicd  addrcaa  to  Ck'ncm 
Gage.  Thia  production  was  fror 
tho  pen  of  Colonit)  Pickurins,  aii< 
hai  been  much  adtnin-d  fur  ita  di^ 
nifled  and  miTily  clinrsctcr.  Colo 
nelPicketina  Willi  Colon.i  •vi^'— 
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this  office  for  a  year  or  more,  when 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  Ktate; 
the  duties  of  the  office  he  had  for 
some  time  discharged  while  secre- 
tary of  war.  In  May,  1800,  Mr. 
Pickering  was  dismissed  from  his 
office  of  secretary  of  state  by  Mr. 
Adams,  the  president,  for  the  se)f-< 
same  cause  on  wliich  divorces  were 
once  decreed  in  Prnncc,— from  t;i- 
eompatihiyju  of  temper.  On  retir- 
ing from  political  life  he  pushed  into 
the  woods  of  Pennsylvania  to  com- 
mence as  a  clearer.  A  loc  hut  was 
erected,  and  the  work  of  i»uh(iuin«,' 
the  wilnemcss  wn»  rapidly  ^'oing  on, 
when  his  old  friends  in  Ksscx  coun- 
ty, Massachusetts  beint;  unwilling 
that  so  worthy  a  citizen  should 
spend  his  days  as  n  backwoodsman, 
proposed  to  bring  hini  back  again  to 
society,  by  purchasin?  lii.*  laiids  for 
a  sum  that  might  enable  him  to  live 
in  Essex.    He  purchased  a  farm  in 


food  enough  to  sustain  nature;  but 
he  never  faltered,  but  slept  and  con- 
versed as  if  the  shade  of  the  tree 
under  which  be  was  confined  was 
destined  to  cover  his  ashes  for  ages. 
He  was  liberated,  and  when  he  re- 
turned home  hie  friends  hardly  knew 
him,  he  was  so  changed  by  such 
brutal  treatment. 

Colonel  Pickering  was  a  man  of  a 
robust  constitution,  and  even  in  bis 
old  ago  laboured  as  Cincinnatus  at 
the  plough.  The  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle was  acquainted  with  Col.  Pick- 
ering, and  on  being  called  upon  by 
an  Fjiglish  gentleman  to  introduce 
him  to  the  great  farmer  of  Wind- 
ham, he  consented  to  do  so.  It  was 
a  fine  morning  in  the  first  part  of 
the  month  of  August,  w^hen  he  con- 
ducted his  friend  to  the  farm  of  the 
ffreat  statesman — feeling  a  delicacy 
in  calling  so  early  in  the  morning, — 
but  his  friend's  urgent  business  was 


Windham  in  his  native  county,  and  i  to  be  off^Ted  as  an  apology  in  this 

atli.   From   case ;  but  it  was  not  wanted,  for  the 


was  a  farmer  until  his  deaf 
his  native  state  he  was  sont  a  sena- 
tor to  Congress,  and  held  the  office 
for  a  long  tiine.  In  that  body  he  was 
so  discreet  and  explicit,  that  he  won 
the  respect  and  somi^times  the  admi- 
ration of  his  enemies ;  John  Ran- 
dolph, the  most  eccen  trick  of  all  hu- 
man beings,  was  constrained  to  bear 
testimony  to  his  discriniiiiation  and 
intcffrity.  After  his  term  as  a  sena- 
tor had  expired,  he  was  chosen  a 
representative  to  congress  from  his 
native  district,  and  bore  his  |)art 
most  patriotically.  Whiln  he  was 
in  congress,  he  was  a  judge  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  in  his  native 
county,  but  his  field  of  fame  was  not 
as  a  judge ;  for  he  reasoned  too  much 
upon  general  principles  to  be  safe 
upon  acaimulatcd  |)recedents.  His 
life  was  full  of  incident.  When  at 
his  farm  in  the  valN^y  of  Wyoming, 
in  the  summer  of  175^  he  was  for- 
cibly abducted  from  his  fire- side  and 
conveyed  into  the  woods  by  a  law- 
less banditti  dis^uieed  as  Indians. 
They  confined  him  to  a  tree,  and 
threatened  to  take  his  life  if  he  did 
not  act  in  opposition  to  what  he 
thought  his  duty.  They  had  a  man 
of  iron  to  deal  with  ;— be  did  not 
flhich  at  any  threats  or  insults,  but 
bore  them  all  as  a  patriot  and  i)liilo- 
sopher,  to  their  surprise  and  admira- 
tion. He  was  for  nearly  twenty 
days  tidd  to  a  tree,  without  b.ardly 


man  who  took  our  horses  showed 
us  a  tall,  athletick,  bald-headed  man, 
without  coat  or  hat,  mowing  at  a 
great  rate  in  a  field  of  well  grown 
crass ;  that,  said  he,  is  Timothy 
Pickering,  the  soldier  and  states- 
man. When  the  veteran  had  finish- 
ed his  swath,  we  anproached  him  ; 
my  friend  was  introaucod — the  colo- 
nel dropped  his  scythe,  led  the  way 
to  his  house,  and  gave  us  a  most 
abundant  table  of  refreshments. 
The  conversation  was  general.  The 
cultivator  of  the  soil  was  ready  in 
every  thing  that  related  to  past  or 
modern  times  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  The  conversation  by  some 
accident  turned  on  the  art  of  paint- 
ing. •*  The  old  man  eloquent  gave 
us  many  anecdotes  of  the  first  paint- 
ers of  our  country,  and  especially  of 
Drown,  Johnson,  and  Stewart.  In 
the  part  of  his  country's  history 
which  related  to  the  rcvobitionary 
war  he  was  indeed  at  home,  and 
loved  to  dwell  on  theromantick  part 
of  it.  He  brought  Washington,  Ham- 
ilton, an^  all  that  class  of  men,  as 
distinctly  before  you  as  if  he  had  the 
power  of  calling  spirits  fi-om  the 
dead.  I  never  knew  a  man  of 
stronger  powers  of  description  when 
he  chose  to  exert  them.  He  was 
robust  in  his  constitution,  and  in 
his  habits  severe  to  himself.  Had 
he  lived  in  catUei  a^ca,  Va  -^^iv^^ 


I' 


I  ■ 
,1 


■npl  his  fllernncse  nnci  spv^rl 
w'jlt'ng  and  wiing  waa  om  c/i 

•■»  own  tmp  ..  ,T      ^"■'''""8' 
■nSn,"S"£;f,''*'" 

,  .K  S.Tc.''.";"  or «", 
p»  of  KrSi,r' JT'" !'» ■" 

tuM.  in;i;;°;,;;ie;m.ii.o. 
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tigeFs  with  holiness,  it  was 
son's.  A  friend  who  had  not 
1  for  many  years,  but  knew 

his  reputation,  met  him  at 
y  inn,  when  he  was  making 
sion  on  horseback  to  Sara- 
rings,  after  his  indisposition 
severe.  He  had  forgotten 
»n  of  his  early  acquaintance, 
ushed  not  to  be  known  until 
onade  some  efforts  to  asccr- 
fact  of  the  great  change  in 
icterof  his  niind,  which  had 
been  a  subject  of  discussion 
hose  who  knew  Dr.  Payson 

was  in  college.  A  conver- 
s  was  natural,  took  place  as 
e  seated  at  the  dinner  table, 
mmon- place  topicks  the  con- 
1  was  led  by  the  inquirer  to 
ct  of  theology.  The  Doctor 
bed  on  some  points  with 
arncstness,  ancf  no  incon- 
I  learning.    He  roused  him- 

poured  out  the  store  of  hLs 

with  great  accuracy  and 

For  a  day  or  two  they  were 
much  of  the  time.  In  sup- 
lis  creed  he  seemed  to  forget 
Lness ;  and  when  his  com- 
lesisted,  from  a  fear  that  so 
fort  might  be  iniurious  to 
would  bring  on  the  subject 
pprehensive  that  he  should 

opportunity  of  defending 
•ctnnes,  so  precious  in  his 
At  the  Spnngs  they  were 
sd  to  cacti  otiier^  and  the 
sr  the  first  time  discovered, 

dialogue  was  only  brought 
ontinued  to  test  the  truth  of 
ons  of  his  later  friends,  on 
igo  of  his  characteristicks. 


'S 


eiler  has  often  been  heard 
e,  that  he  had  never  known 
^an  whose  views  seemed  to 
far  into  eternity,  as  those  of 
ion.  Dr.  Payson  had  drank 
raters  of  life  dee[)lv,  and 
1  to  pass  away :  neither  the 
of  Saratoga,  or  travel,  had 
ificial  effects  on  his  health, 
ist  moment  of  his  existence 
rted  not  only  the  truth,  but 
imity  of  his  profession,  by 
losure,  his  firmness,  and  by 
atioiis  after  immortality.  A 
3f  his  sermons  have  been 
L  and  support  his  fame, 
^  rare  case  for  a  popular 
,  The  quiet  and  cola  reader 
;atche8  the  high  feeling  of 


those  who  hang  on  the  lips  of  an 
admired  preacher  of  the  solemn 
truths  of  the  gospel.  Dr.  Payson 
published  a  discourse  on  the  merits 
of  the  Bible,  which  has  been  ex- 
tensively read  and  admired  by  all 
classes  of  Christians.  Vfhai  book  of 
ancient  or  modern  times  can  be  put 
in  competition  with  it  7  The  history 
of  the  Bible  is  beautiful ;  its  morals 
elevated,  and  its  divinity  the  most  ■ 
sublime  of  revelations.  The  charac- 
ter of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Pavson  is 
a  study,  and  should  be  hela  up  to 
view,  as  showing  the  influence  of 
religion  en  the  mental  powers,  as 
well  as  on  the  affections. 

Thomas  Pabxer,  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Massachusetts,  was  bom 
in  1595.  He  was  a  student  at  Ox- 
ford, but  pursued  his  theological 
studies  in  Ireland,  under  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Usher.  Not  thinking  it 
safe  10  return  to  England,  he  went 
to  Holland,  where  a  large  number 
of  the  puritans  had  formed  them- 
selves into  a  church,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  of  Holland.  The 
times  becoming  more  quiet,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  preached  at 
Newbury.  In  1634,  he  came  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  look  up  his  residence 
awhile  with  the  people  at  Agawam, 
which  is  now  known  bv  the  name  of 
Old  Ipswich,  about  tweive  miles  from 
Salem.  The  next  year  he  commenced 
a  new  settlement,  about  eight  miles 
from  Ipswichj  ana  called  it  Newbury, 
in  honour  of  the  town  in  England 
where  he  had  been  an  instructer  and 
preacher.  He  selected  a  lovely  spot 
for  a  farm,  and  the  river  which  flows 
bjT  it  now  bears  his  name.  He  was 
joined  at  Newbury  by  James  Noyes, 
a  learned  clergyman,  who  had  been 
an  instructer  with  him  in  Newbury 
in  England.  These  distinguished 
scholars  soon  built  up  a  church,  for 
the  soil  around  them  was  good,  and 
this  united  to  their  fame,  caused  New- 
bury to  settle  very  rapidly.  These 
friends  lived  in  the  saine  house,  as 
Parker  was  never  married,  pursuing 
their  studies  most  diligently;  and 
probably  at  no  time  since  have  there 
been  in  this  country,  or  in  England, 
such  profound  Oriental  scholars. 
These  good  men,  though  well  provi- 
ded with  this  world's  wealth,  taught 
many  young  men  before  they  entered 
Harvard  Colh^gc  and  after  thev  V\Aii 
graduated.    A  tAcBSvtmVvw^loua^^^ 


Cailege.  a  prafcnsor  of  InngTin): 
daimi  Newbury  for  liia  blrtn-pla 
ThsTC  were  not  all  uf  the  lenrr 
lliebBiM  of  (hat  town.  The  Du 
mers  and  Ihe  Se>rn[lB  of  an  carl 
&ge  hnil  from  IS'eu'biiry!  nor  is  i 
place  wanting  in  ' " 


Bludk 

but  he  WB«  never  iiilf,  for  he  tislcm 
to  tho  reading  of  his  frionds  at 
pupilfi,  nnd  onen  diclilcd  serniot 
and  olIiET  works.  He  sliuwfd  a  si 
periourphilowiphj' lo  Homer,  Osaini 
or  Milton,  fur  he  never  drplorcd  hi 
blindncM,  but  rested  all  upon  th 
failh  of  hiB  rclieion.  He  used  plea 
unlly  to  say,  (he  resurrection  wil 
rcBloro  tny  cye-aight." 

Hr.  Parker  wrote  several  ihtngi 
that  were  printed,  but  many  mon 
that  never  aaw  the  light.  Severs 
Hebrew  manuscripts  ore  said  to  b. 
inthefamilyof  hiHiricDd,  Mr.  Noyei 
■(  this  day. 

Mr.  Noyei  published  alargornum 
ber  of  works  than  his  colleague 
Some  of  (hem  have  been  presiTved 
and  are  indeed  ciiriosilics,  Novo: 
waa  considered  Ihc  ino^t  harm  c 
man  of  his  time.  Anion;'  liis  id' 
•cendnnia,   for   nmn. 
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fioDftl  Mrmons — but  all  he  wrote  wub 
marked  with  tasto  and  scholarship. 
Uc  left  a  numerous  and  respcctabU* 
family.  Two,  or  uiore,  of  his  sons 
arc  in  the  profession  of  diviuity,  and 
two  of  them  m  the  law. 

KujAH  Pabish,  D.  D.,  was  born 
in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  Novem- 
ber 7,  17G2,  and  graduated  at 
Diirtmonih  College,  1785,  and  two 
yrurs  after  was  sotiltd  nt  Nt-wbury, 
in  the  cftimtyof  Essex,  Massacliu- 
sttts,  in  the  Byficld  Parish.  Ho 
was  a  man  of  tuk-nts,  and  of  exten- 
sive acquirements,  zealous  in  every 
thing  he  ciipnged  in.  His  produc- 
tions abpunded  in  brilliunt  rxpn^s- 
sions,  often  reaching  the  v«'ry  vcrire 
of  propriety.  His  temptran!' nt  was 
loo  ardtiit  for  his  proftssion;  but  no 
one  ever  charsred  him  with  want  of 
honesty  or  sincerity.  In  the  em- 
bargo times  and  durmpthe  last  war, 
some  of  his  sermons  were  inflam- 
matory and  niisrhiivou?,  for  they 
roused  the  passions  of  those  the 
discreel  pan  of  the  comnnmity  w«  re 
etrucgling  to  control.  IIo/n«di" 
grenl  exrrtions  with  the  officers  of 
niiliiia  to  entr-r  into  agreements  not 
to  go  out  of  the  country  to  battle; 
but  there  were  men  of  influence 
enough  among  them  to  prevent  him 
from  ufieclinj/  his  scbeines.  His 
opinions  were  .spread  far  and  wide, 
and  quoted  as  the  opinions  of  the 

Ceople  of  Now  England,  ci  ncrally  ; 
at  •ew  of  ihem  were  so  hi«:h-ton(?d 
as  Dr.  Par'sh.  He  was  an  author 
of  repntation.  His  ordination  ser- 
mons, hisouloffies  and  histories,  were 
alT  dtflcrvedly  popular,  for  he  wrote 
wi?h  honest  warmth  and  with  more 
than  ordinary  care.  His  Gazt-iteerB 
of  the  Pastern  Continent,  and  of 
the  Bible,  pa«sfd  ihrou«ih  ninny  erli- 
tions,  as  also  his  Modern  Georjrn- 
phy.  His  parish  was  small,  and  all 
of  ii'S  parishioners  were  much  at- 
tached to  him,  and  of  courp«;  he  had 
no  cnemii'S  about  home  to  make  him 
eaotioMS  in  sp^'och,  and  as  all  his 
hearers  wtre  with  hi'n  in  politicks,  he 

Sive  a  fVccdom  to  his  pen  and  tonj^ue 
at  but  few  clergymen  ventured 
tiron,  and  which  wiis  seriously  inju- 
rious to  him,  biit  more  nartieulnrlv 
so  to  his  party.  He  diod  at  Ryfu  Id, 
Octob«»r  14l^,  1825,  ajr-d  6'2,  arnl  was 
much  lamcnt'jd,  not  only  by  his  pa 


gone  by. — all  his  political  prophe- 
cies had  failed. — and  liis  fears  had 
passed  away  also, — and  there  is 
every  reason  lo  believe  that  he  had 
seen  th;3  impropriety  of  a  teacher  of 
the  peaceful  doctrines  of  Christ,  be- 
in£r  found  in  the  busfle  of  the  f^rum 
or  \n  the  noise  of  the  comniitia.  He 
had  been  in  the  quiet  p;irsuits  of 
learning  for  the  space  of  ten  years, 
the  storms  of  party  rage  forgotten, 
probably  calculating  iipiin  a  pocrful 
decline  of  lil'e,  when  he.  was  sudden- 
ly called  to  leave  the  world  for  n 
stat»^  of  existence  wiieru  no  party 
feuds  are  found,  nor  quistions  of  go- 
vt rnnienl  discussed.  The  life  of 
this  worthy  nian  of  talents,  and  ac- 
quirements, and  religit)us  fervour, 
properly  read,  would  b(*  an  exe-.  llent 
lesson  for  those  who  take  i:pon 
themselves  the  holy  oiVicc  of  pri(  st, 
not  to  destroy  the  gi>od  tliey  might 
do  in  their  high  voeatiiin  by  assum- 
ing to  be  political  leaders  and  fu- 
rious partizans. 

The  person  of  Dr.  Parish  was 
small,  but  his  countenenee  bcasifd 
with  intellectual  light.  His  elo- 
quence was  of  a  high  order.  He 
s[»oke  with  ease,  grace,  and  proprie- 
ty. He  could  be  easily  heard  in  the 
largest  houses  of  publiek  worship, 
an(l  when  he  preached  in  the  large 
towns  always  drew  a  numerous  au- 
dience. Those  who  deplored  his 
political  WMirse  were  amonu  the  first 
to  acknowledge  his  talents,  his  pie- 
ty, and  literary  attainments. 

Elipualet  Prar.'^ov,  L.L.  D.,  was 
horn  in  Newbury,  in  the  county  ot 
E!'S<x,  and  commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1752,  and  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  University  in  1773. 
For  many  years  he  was  principal 
of  Phillips'  Andover  Acadany, 
which  at  that  time  was  the  first 
seminary  of  the  kind  in  the  state, 
having  no  rival  in  the  country, 
except  Exeter  Academy  in  New 
Hampshire,  founded  by  the  same  mu- 
nificent and  pious  family.  Dr.  Pear- 
son was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and 
mode  his  boys  scholars  by  the  rod, 
if  they  would  not  be  so  by  choice. 
From  Andover  he  was  called  to  Cam- 
bridge University  as  a  professor  of 
languages,  whicli  office  ho  hchl  for 
twenty  years,  discharging  his  duty 
with  ffreal  Iniihfulness.    After  Ica- 


lishionrtn,  but  !»y  a  larce  circle  of  I  ving    Cambridge    ho    commenced 
friends.    Tlio  day  of  excitement  had  I  preaching,  and  web  auWe  v^^^\«x 
Vol.  in   :n 


^  «      i.  ut  Mi 


•niong  the  div.cN  u  ol'  hte  t, 
Dr.  Pt-arMHi  clit-d  m  Sepuiiih,' 
agsJ  74,     HepubLehnJ  an  ol 


II  Willir 


bore  I 


tEyo(nl|iTOA.iin[llf«riiin, 


Iff  P 
«/ whii 
powt 

™r  10  bu  coDipua-ioo..  Hij 
oibularjr  ksb  opul.nt,  and  he 
"  aa  one  who  Imd  no  fean  of 
ji«u»l.f.E  11.     Hiasi^kof  eo„v( 

ler,  fromai.  aVcirrio* jf  n'lX. 
gat.cc.  SuJ,  a  man  is  a  pub 
;^"8.  A  good  inaimcror 
"l^ng  the  mosi  „«w  of  pub, 

WjuMK  Piwmriy  was  born 
Anndpobam  1764.    Hi.earlyedu 

too  waa  defective  J  bm  such  wa. 
«»l  bo  vrna  ndniimd  to  ihcbar  wl 
•a^y  twenty-.wo  reara  of  age. 
won   becamr:  di.iinguishcd'^jn 
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eil  A  magistrate  of  the  county,  and  and   see  who  couUI  fire  first;  thai 

for  many  years  held  hia  coiirit<  as  a  tlic-y  know  full  well  would  end  the 

justice  af  the  peace.    He  possessed  contest,  for  the  aim  of  either  was 

strong  mind,  but  not  highly  culti-  deadly.    In  good  faith  the  duel  com- 


vatod.  t'»T  one  who  had  hern  a 
•choolmastcr  for  so  many  vc-ars. — 
Mnsicr  Pike,  as  he  was  familiarly 
caHedf  was  for  half  a  CLnKiry  u  tcr- 
ronr  to  idle  boys,  for  he  was  riuid  in 
his  dist.ipline  in  school,  and  severe  in 
his  punishiHonls  for  pcity  trespasses 
in  his  court.  His  court  wan  the 
school  for  young  lawyers  and  Atu- 
denls  in  law  in  Newbury  port  to 
commence  practice  in ;  und  (Ik  y  not 
only  attended  to  the  scii^ncc  of  Hpc- 
ciaf  pleading  in  his  court,  but  ar- 
gued points  of  law  in  es/rnso.  On 
a  question  uf  the  smallest  amount 
he  would  hear  as  patiently  an<I  de- 
cide as  frravt.'ly  as  though  millions 
depended  upon  his  decision.  He 
ditd  December  9th,  1819,  aged  76. 
He  was  ready  in  the  classicks  as  far 
as  they  were  taught  in  his  Fchor)], 
and  seldom  took  a  book  to  hear  bis 
pupils  recite.  He  could  boast  of 
many  excellent  scholars  who  had 
received  the  rudiments  of  a  classical 
education  under  his  care;  and  tiiis 
is  no  ordinary  ])roof  that  he  v/as  well 
gmundt-<l  in  nis  karnincr. 

pAtous,  an  Indian  of  the  Pipv.-aw- 
kett  tribe,  was  a  bold,  chivalrous 
sachom,  known  to  all  the  border  pro- 
pie  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century.  Pau!]:ub 
was  killed  on  iheSlh  of  May,  1725. 
Captain  Lovewell,  a  brave  and  en- 
terprising commander,  with  ^1  men 
proceeded  to  a  pond  in  Fryburg, 
Maine,  and  ihr  rj  he  met  a  body  of 
Indians  in  ambush, Tommandrd  by 
Paugus.  Lovev/oll  and  eight  of  his 
mcti  were  shot  dead  at  the  first  fire. 
The  nimaindiT  of  this  heroick  hand 
retreated  to  a  favourable  position, 
and  defended  thcinselvos  until  late  in 
the  day,  when  the  Indians  fli.d,  Pau- 
gus  having  been  killed  by  Lit.  u ten- 
ant Chamberlain  of  Lovewcirs 
corns.  The  story  has  often  been 
tola  and  believed  in  the  ar^e  of  the 
adventure,  that  they  discovered  each 
other  as  they  were  washing  out  their 
giina.  They  had  been  acijuainted 
with  each  other  for  many  ye^ars, 
^hen  the  country  was  at  peace. 
Paugus  spoke  Knglish  so  as  to  be 
well  understood  ;  aiid  he  ni-opos(>d  to 
Chamberlain  that  they  snould  coin- 
vumce  loadinfi  at  the  same  instant. 


inenced  :  Chamberlain  had  a  largd 
king's-arm,  that  from  theaixeof  tb« 
vent  primed  itself.  He  put  in  the 
cartridge,  and  striking  the  but  of  th« 
gun  on  the  ground,  without  ram- 
nring  down  his  charse  or  stopping  to 
prime^  he  fired,  and  shot  the  chiel 
as  he  was  lifting  his  piece  to  hit 
shoulder.  The  Indians  instantly 
fled,  and  on  the  risini;  of  the  moon 
the  yankce  party  retired  from  the 
battle-field.  All  was  still  as  dt^th  ; 
—no  Indian  scream  was  heard  dur- 
ing the  niffht  ;-^Paugus,  a  beloved 
chief,  had  fallen,  and  they  retired  to 
lament  his  fall. 

This  battle  excited  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  at  the  time,  and  the  event 
has  been  oftener  commemorated 
than  others,  from  the  fact  that  every 
minute  circumstance  of  the  battle 
has  been  more  faithfully  described 
than  other  occurrences  in  the  Indian 
wars.  Symmes,  a  learned  divine, 
of  Kradford,  which  was  on  the  high- 
way taken  by  the  relink  of  Love- 
well's  men,  as  they  journeyed  home- 
ward, collected  from  them  the  his- 
tory of  tho  fight,  as  he  entertained 
them  at  his  hospitable  mansion,  and 
gave  it  in  a  spirited  sermon  to  his 
parishioners  from  ilie  pulpit,  which 
was  afterwards  published  with  notes. 
Penhallow,  of  Portsmouth,  who  was 
then  writing  a  history  of  Indian 
Wars,  took  the  narrative  from  some 
one  of  iho  survivors,  and  his  state- 
ment varies  but  liitlefrom  the  otliers^ 
but,  if  all  these  had  been  lopt,  the 
ballad  I  have  selected  would  have 
given  to  the  present  t»cneration  a 
veiy  correct  idea  of  the  fight.  At 
that  time,  there  were  other  cirrnm- 
slai.ces,  olso^  which  gave  this  battle 
much  celebrity.  Tlu?  character  of 
the  men  who  ficured  in  it  was  one. 
T.ovewell  himself  was  a  man  of  note. 
The  Very  act  of  venturing,  with  onlv 
a  handful  of  men,  so  far  in  the  wilcf- 
erness,  was  considered  heroick ;  and 
such  was  the  state  of  feeling,  that 
hothing  could  be  considered  as  pre- 
sumptuous at  that  lime.  All  his 
men  were  of  the  most  virtuous  and 
religious  class  of  society,  and  were 
well  connected.  Many  of  them 
were  heads  of  families,  who«e  loss 
was  severely  felt  in  tha\.  \Vv\x\\^  scX- 


A 


is.s,'a,?s?»t. 
kniTrs,.""!""'"' 
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Ihcn  dill  the  ivbob  try  titcir  bc«t,  our 

soldiciit  to  KurnMiiid, 
Bill  thf y  cfiiild  not  nccniiijilisli  it,  because 

tfifre  WW  n  jxuul 
To  wliJth  iiuriiim  n-tri.'nlcd,  nnJ  covered 

all  :1m:  rcnr, 
Tlie  nigiK's  wrro  force.!  tf)  fl^e  tliera,  nl- 

tlioiigJi  iliey  >kuUoU  (or  feur. 

Two  hi^i  fltore  wcrr*  behind  tluMO,  tluit 

cliwo  togvtluT  l:iy, 
A'itlKMit  boiiij!  discuVdcd,  they  could  not 

jlfi  awn  V ; 
rhenliMv  our  valiniit  English,  they  tni- 

vi-IlM  iu  i\  mw. 
And   at  a  haudK«)nio  distance,  as   they 

were  wont  lo  go. 

Twas  ten  o'cliKk  in  the  raominf,  when 

Urst  l\io  lii;iit  begun. 
And  di'icely  did  continue  until  tbe  MUiotf 

6uu; 
Ezceptii>|r  that  the  Indians,  t^me  hours 

bo  tore  'twan  nsgh  , 
Diew  oti*  into  th**  busliea,  and   ceased 

awhile  .o  llghL 

But  s*'«on  again  returned,  in  fierce  tnd 

lurion;i>  iniKul, 
Fliouting  a!S  in  I  he  morning,  but  yet  not 

iiuir  8o  loud  ; 
Pur  as  we  are  nil'unncd,  so  thick  and  fast 

thi'y  fi>ll, 
53carce  lw«Mity  of  their  number  at  njghi 

cuuld  gel  lioiiie  well. 

And  our  valiant  Finglieli,  till    midnight 

iliere  did.vUiy, 
To  see  whrlh'-r  the  rebels  would  have 

auot'iu.T  fi-ay ; 
But  thr*y  no  more  rt*tuming.  they  made 

nil  fowanU  heir  home, 
And  biixight  awuv  tlieir  wounded,  as  far 

as  tiK.'y  coufd  conic. 

Jonaihnn  Fryr,  as  he  was  about 
leaving  hie  lather's  door,  took  a 
small  elm  Buedling  uiid  sol  it  in  the 
ground  in  the  road,  near  the  house, 
an  J  irallul  on  his  mother  and  sisters 
to  take  care  of  it  until  he  returned. 
The  tree  is  now  one  of  the  largest 
class  of  elm  trees  in  New  England, 
■K^isuriim  twenty  feet  in  girth  seve- 
ral feet  from  the  ground.  It  was 
skived  once  from  the  deairoyor's  axe 
by  itic  writer  of  this  nrticlo,  and  it  is 
now  cheridhed  by  tiie  owner  of  the 
Krye  estate,  as  a  trcH;  belonging  to 
history.  In  May  l^i25,  wiien  a  cen- 
tury had  closjd  upon  the  scene,  an 
OTiiiton  was  delivered  at  F'rycburg 
by  Charles  Davies,  Esquire,  u|)on  t\\e 
event;  the  production  abo'inds  in 
clas9ick  beauties,  and  should  be  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  our  country. 

More  than  one  poet  of  our  country 
hfiB  p.iid  due  honours  'o  the  race  who 
have*  now  passed  away.  The  intro- 
duction to  '.he  story  ot'  Vainoydcn  is 
full  of  poetick  lifi*  and  hoanty.     In 


Sands  and  Eastbiirn,  these  childrea 
of  the  forest  have  found  minstrels 
worthy  of  an  heroick  age.  Therequi- 
um  they  breathed  over  the  Wampa- 
noacs,  would  have  soothed  the  shade 
of  Illium's  dead,  in  the  primitive  ages 
of  heroism,  when  gods  and  men  were 
mingled  in  mortal  fray. 

"Hark  to  that  shriek  upon  the  summer 
bla.<l ! 
Wildly  H  swells  the  fitful  gtisits  between, 
Aiiu   as  its  dying  echoes  faint    lutvs 
passed. 
Sad  miKiris  tiic  night-wind,  o'er  the  troa 
bletl  scene. 
Sunk  is  t!ie  day,  obscured  the  volieyt 
green ; 
Nor  moon  nor  stars  are  glimmering  in  iho 
sky, 
Tliick   veiled  behind  their  tempe•^ 
'gathered  screen; 
Lost  in  deep  siiades  the  hills  and  Mrateni 

lie; 
Whence   rose  tlmt   boding-scream,  that 


agonising 


cryl 


"Spirit  of  Eld!  who,  on  thy  mossK^Iad 
throne, 
Record 'st  the  actions  of  the  miglUy  dead  ; 
Uy  whom  Uie  secrets  of  tlie  post  are 
known, 
And  all    oblivion*8  spell-bound  volume 
read  ;— 
Sleep  wo  and  crime  beneath  thine  awful 
trrad  7 
Or  is  it  but  idle  fancy's  mockery  vain. 
Who  loveu  tlip  miHls  of  wonder  round 
to  sj)n?ad  ? 
No !  'tis  a  sound  of  sadder,  sterner  strain. 
Spirit  of  by-gone  yeai-s,  that  liaunts  tlune 
ancient  reign. 

^Tis  ilie  death  wail  of  a  departed 
nice. — 
I^ng  vanished  hence,  unhonoured  In  their 
giave; 
Tlieir  story  lost  to  mtrraory,  like  tlie 
trace 
That  to  the  greensward  erst  their  sandals 
gave : — 
Wail  for  tlie  fcather-ciuctured  warriors 
brave, 
Who,  battling  for  their  fathers'  empire 
well, 
Perished,  when  valour  could  no  longes 
save 
FVom  soiilH^jts  bigotry,  and  avarice  fell, 
That  tracked  thein  tothedeatli,  withmaJ, 
infuriate  yclL 

**  Spirit  of  Eld !  inspire  one  generous 
\*erRe, 
The  nnpnict'sed  minstrel's  tributary  song: 
Mid  these  thine  ancient  groves  tic  would 
rehearse 
The   closing    story  of   their   Sachem's 
wrong. 
On  tiutt    nidp   column,   shrined   thy 
WH'cks  nmnog. 
Tradition  !  nainos  tlierc  are,  which  time 
hatli  worn. 
Norv«»i''fiHccu;  pTWiAt«m!ca,\k^^\^J«2ti 
belong 


A 


xtmacAJt  pooEjwnr. 


bildtiui.  m  Imat,  f,**.  Ue  WM 
ul«i(ei)  fatihib»i,aadBmaimawmit 
H  luttBatlui  pnnicc  in  te  natm 
riiy.  In  )I7S  ke  w»  apfoioMl  ••■ 
cntnrjronlwbMrdiifwM.  In  tiSI 
hcHtia  wcwbtT  atcoamtt,  bui  »■ 
niHHi  •>  i<M  csMituiiuD  M  «hr  tldilri 
)4lait>wrtil  inlou|iemiait,WMbnig- 
lun  ■ppointal  pMni«diiliic«>><)sii, 
III  whi^h  nSie*  he  maiinuni  anDl  nil 
•ieulK  "tucb  bappmul  un  <lu  Zlfiof 
Annirii.  \S38.  (then  ha  h«il  i*«cM 
ilw  eighiji-linnli  ■en'  of  Ini  afs 
Ku  »■■  B  pcoTound  adniitallf  law- 
ffT,  ind  hir  oDTTiion*  were  sMohi 
ofrr-ruled.  HelausliNlKl  Dllcravily 
.>r  mu»lc.  anJ  puro^  whilf  Dlttr- 

Pr(pr«'  Rtpoin  do  him  gmi  sredit. 
He  ihnw  iHi  HoaU  aksre  ol  con>- 
mon-KTiK  »inl  f  q«it)i  inio  hia  opi- 
iiiDiM,  forwhich  he  had  no  ptccfdrni. 


ill  M  jitjijl  good  >f»     . 

KRotliBn  «mI  hanalmrc,  ta«  b- 
•bftlMMa  bad  I    upaiioltMwa- 


lu-Hy.  both 


'i;;ri= 


WBy,  flowinp,  and  full  of  rich  tnix 
dale*.  He  wai  well  mrormcd  in  thi 
hWtory  af  hi*  country;  and  diil  moti 
lU  iiialnicl  and  aniuie  (he  KKIt]  cic 
oIb,  lh>»  ■liy  other  man  in  ihc  pa- 
liahed  MKiei]'  in  which  he  movt-d 
wilhoul  latin/  the  dignity  of  mlcl 
Iti^liinl  auptniirilT,  he  would  iti  ihi 


ch»ot« 

fariiKr.     He  wi.e  iiiniiRg 

[llB   Oral 

upon  Ibe  uaE  of  plailL-r  of 
im.  when  il  wsB  hardly  k 

ana.    Ir 

lOWtl.  hi 

Thia  induH'd  tha  luuther 

planii-ii 

(o  uae  i>.  and  ai  Icnvth 

he    Nt* 

Englatid  furmrreentnij  itit 

Ihoiir.*. 

tite.     They  coiifliiinriJ  ore 
Una,  ntiit  to  ■  guuil  vlhic 

»niin.i.ilr  «|rc,..iul  IB 

dn-'.i   ■    ■                 ■        .   . 

-i'™d"^ 

F  i^rowlh 

ailii    i    ■'■!    "'     1'     '■!..:     1 

-1   r^mhl) 

M>dh«dlr«iaavh«  ara  ■»!<«»- 


inf  Is  hit  couur^. 

id  alMi^  DAI  be  rBrg«ri«i. 

PoW«ATA!>,  Shu    lUOdl    [KIlMrfvl  ol 

ificlndiBD  kii^i,  waasachirsi  of  lb* 
inbiaiaVugtaia«iHlth«  ncicbtKHit- 

SCemMy.  He  was  a  buld  Mvof  e^ 
iitdi  ■iM  paiiiotick-  Hp  nw  at 
auer,  All  the  whim  would  (dod 
bis  eounlry,  it  ibrj  wm 
'tfbjnt,  and  be  sot  hInmiI  I> 
cflccT  ihia ;  fcdt  by  tt.e  prudnpr  and 
jituweM  or  Captnin  John  Smilh.  he 
wa9b;iBtduuULis»chenitarurth» 

Powbainti  waa  nlled  cnfly,  la- 

Bidioua,   and   cniEl,  but   he  waa  IM 
more  £•  ibsn  other  patriolick  abori- 

SDals.  Tbtaeaonaofibvron-iilOTrd 
eir  cnuatry.  and  Ihcy  had  aafaritf 
i^nough  10  Kc  that  il  would  >oon  M 
lahcQ  rroBi  ibcm,if  they  did  ncM  msU 
a  strnggla  10  rid  ihamattiei  of  tha 
new-conwra.  Afiai  the  mairngeol 
his  dniirbter  Po(^ahunta9  la  Mr 
Rolfr,  Powhalsn  lived  in  pcau  with 
the  Eneliflb  uniii  hia  death.  If  la- 
iliana  are  eeeti  ihroveli  llie  aHdinm 
of  nst«,  ihcy  aic  loathsouie,  but  if 
we  iiiew  Ibeni  as  wnnioura,  panioti, 
nad  fihiloaophtra,  they  are  ai  bran 
ua  ihoK  of  the  phnlotix,  and  nspi- 
iiioiiek  aa  Epaminondos ;  and  tha 
siuifh  of  ihe  woods  ia  as  indiflneai 
to  fnic  BB  ihe  sioiek  of  the  acfaoslt. 

Captain  Stiiilli's  accuuiit  of  tbt 
Virginia  Itidiana  iscariaus,  andaa- 
qut'iilioniibly  faithfuL 

"  Tlie  hitHl  t*  not  popitloua,  for  tba 
met)  liefewi  their  far  srea tar nonibar 
IS  of  women  and  chddrEn.  WiihB 
(iUniyli-f  of  lamca  Towim,  thai* aia 
nbuui  come  KCO  psople,  bntofabto 
men  fil  for  thiir  wartei  aoarca  KDO. 
To  iiouriah 


oaniallalienehii>< 


,n»  .!« 
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hundred  haue  beenc  the  most  hath 
beetle  eceno  together,  ^hen  they  ga- 
thered tbeiil3i;lves  tu  haue  surprUcd 
ue  at  Pauiavnkcc,  ha  vin^  but  tii'Cociie 
to  wiihdtaiid  the  worst  of  their  fury. 
As  small  as  the  proporiioj]  of  ground 
that  hath  yet  btciie  iliscovcrcci,  is  in 
eompnnsou  of  that  ytt  vukriowne: 
the  people  diller  very  uiiicli  in  stature, 
especially  in  lani!U<'i<^i-.  as  Ixforc  is 
expressed.  Sonit^  boiiig  very  grral 
as  the  Sasqucsahanocks;  others  ve- 
ry little,  as  the  Wighcoeouiocoes;  hut 
f[enerally  tall  ami  struiylit,  of  n  conic- 
y  |)rop(irliou,  and  of  a  colour  brovvne 
wh.  II  they  are  of  any  nge,  but  they 
are  borne  white.  Tl.cir  hnyre  is 
generally  blaeke,  hut  few  haue  any 
beards.  The  uien  w.are  halfe  then 
beards  shaven,  the  oihtr  halfe  Ioul': 
for  Barbers  they  vse  their  women, 
who  with  two  shels  will  grate  nwuy 
the  hayre,  of  any  fa.*>hion  ihey  plense. 
The  women  are  cut  in  n  any  f:ishion?, 
agreeable  to  th*  ir  yti.n.'s,  but  tver 
some  part  remaineth  lonsr.  They 
arc  very  strung,  of  an  i.blc  body  and 
full  of  agiiitie.  able  to  ei.dure  to  lie  in 
the  woods  vnder  a  tree  by  the  fire,  in 
the  worst  of  wiiHer,  (uin  the  wei  dt  s 
and  grasse,  in  Ambcscado  in  the 
Somnipr.  They  are  incon.stant  in 
every  thing,  but  what  i\  areconstrain- 
elh  them  tok<'H>e.  Crj-.fiie,  timerous, 
quieke  of  appreiiension,  and  very  in- 

{renious.  Some  are  of  disposition 
earefull,  some  bold,  most  cautelous, 
all  Savage.  Generally  covetous  of 
Copi^er,  Beads,  and  such  like  trash. 
They  are  soone  niout>d  to  anger,  and 
ao  malieioits,  that  they  seldoine  for- 
get an  iniury :  they  seldome  stealc 
one  from  another,  lest  their  eoniiirers 
should  rt^veale  it,  and  so  they  be  pur- 
sued and  puniaht^l.  Tliai  they  are 
thus  feared  is  certaine,  but  that  any 
can  reucalc  their  offences  by  coniur- 
ation  I  am  doubtful  I.  Their  women 
are  carcfuU  not  to  t»c  susrected  of 
dishonestie  without  the  leaie  of  their 
husbands.  Each  household  knoweih 
their  owne  lands,  and  irnrdens,  and 
most  hue  of  their  owne  laLtuirs.  For 
their  apparell,  they  are  sometimes 
ooveren  with  the  skinnes  of  wilde 
beasts  which  in  Winter  are  dressed 
with  thehayre,  but  in  Soniner  with- 
out. The  better  sort  vse  I*  rpe  inan- 
tds  of  Deare  skins,  not  mrch  difler- 
ing  in  fashion  from  theliish  manteN. 
8ome  imhrodere<l  with  wluie  bends. 


ter  their  manner.    But  the  common 
sort  haue  scarce  to  cover  their  naked- 
uesse,  but  with  grasse,  the  leaues  of 
trees,  or  sticli  like.     We  haue  seen'* 
some  vse  mantels  made  of  Turky 
feathers,    so    prettily  wrought  and 
woven    with    threads   that   nothing 
coidd  be  discerned  but  the  feathers. 
That  was  exceeding  warme  and  very 
handsome.     But  the  women  are  ai- 
waycs  covcrid  abuut  their  niidiilea 
with  a  skin,  and  very  shnmefasi  to 
be  scene  bare.     They  adoine  the  ni 
stlues  most  with  cdjipcr  beads  an  * 
paintings.    Their  wonu-n,  some  haue 
iheir  legs,  hands,  breasts   and  fa«'e 
cunniniily   iinbrodered   with   divirs 
vy«.»rkes,  as   bea^ts    serpents,  ariifi- 
eiallv  wrought  into  their  flesli  with 
blaeke  spots.    In  each  eare  eominon- 
ly  they  have  3  gp-at  holes,  whertat 
they  hang  chaines,  bracelets,  or  cop- 
per.    Some  of  their  men  wenre  m 
those  hoU?,  a  small  gieene  and  yel- 
low colound  snake,  neare   hali'e  a 
yard  in  length,  which  crawling  and 
lapping  her  selfe  about  his  ne(ke 
oftentimes  familiarly  would  kis::elii3 
lips.    Others  weare  a  dead  Rat  tycd 
by  the  taile.     Simie  on  their  lii-ads 
weare  the  wing  of  a  bird,  or  some 
large  feather  with  a  Rat  tell.    I'hose 
Rattells  are  somewhat  like  the  clmpe 
of  a  Rapier,  but  les^ii,  which  tlity 
take  from  the  taile  of  a  snake." 

Th  oPHiLi's  Paksons  was  b<«rn  at 
By  field,  a  palish  in  the  town  of  New- 
burv,  in  the  ccHintv  of  Essex,  on  the 
24ili  of  February,'  1750.  His  father 
was  the  Rev.  Moses  Parsons,  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  who  had 
S4'veral  sons  distinguished  for  theii 
talents.  To  three  of  them  he  gave 
an  education  at  Harvard  University, 
and  two  others  were  bred  as  mer- 
chants. This  family  had  great  ad- 
vantages in  obtaining  the  elementary 
principles  of  knowledge,  as  there  was 
an  academy  in  the  very  neighborhood, 
the  first  wnich  was  found(>d  in  New 
England.  Most  of  ihceminent  scho- 
lars of  the  last  century  in  this  cum- 
moiiwealih  recfive<l  thenidimentsof 
learning  at  this  institution.  At  the 
time  Parsons  was  a  student  at  Duni- 
rner  academy,  it  was  under  the  enie 
of  theceli-hrjited  Master  M««ody,  who 
live^l  to  a  good  old  are,  and  was  well 
Jtnown  fo  thoseof  our  day,  as  a  man 
of  learninff  and  piety;  but  remeiii 
bered,  perhaps,  more  for  his  singula 


tome  with  Copper,  other  painted  af-  i  rities,  than  any  olUei  Axwetvc^iv  \vv 


.i 


:;,];■ 


Viih    B 


Jiifiand  oci-cncriciiy.    -ItlhusS 
P«™on>  was   dj,(i„gui,j,„d  fuf 

Li^r'i)!;°"V?.''".'"""="'8.  "nil 

p)  1  Irk-nil  lisd  lo  biMtaw  -Jin  , 
,h,'^  iil'U;*'"''^  ^'H  wi'li  limi 
iiii«)iiBonmti«l«giiifirnrioii.  ►> 
liB  whool  pBraoiis  went  to  coll 
1  iba  year  1TU5,  nnU  «-.i,  „  ,1 
iiiong  the  first  of  hia  class;  n„d 
..m  time  wlien  he  giadualeil,  m 
Ihoui-ht  by  miny  lo  be  (lie  firsr 
Inlcnu  noil  kiiowlwlm.    of  n[l   » 

IntoJudgelWorwaa  (lis  chum   ■[ 

rlaM-iiniie,nin)uBcd  to  ili*,-ril«.'» 


nitrt  dijpoaition.  No  otif  knew  pL 
■on.  better  ih.it  this  ei,cIJ, '„,„,„, 
for  they  wera  inlimntc  frj  ,.H  r 
forty^ght  years.  Parsons  .-o,, 
mcnf-ed  the  aiudy  of  t|,n  l„u,  " 
Portatiit  thencfllhd  f.-nl„iouili  *i, 
Iho  Inte  Judge  Brndbory  Durin 
«  P«rt  of  the  tent,  of  three  year 
hn  *a.  eneased  in  krrpina  bc>,<«I 
■nd  .  wh-n  he  offew.!  I,i,nae  f  lb 
"'IniissioQ   as  an   attormi.   ■"  •" 
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iinowledge  and  talents  of  Parsons. 
Ttiey  Went  on  together  for  some  time 
in  d  mansion  oi  peace  und  quiet  nest;, 
where,  no  warlike  foot  ever  came  to 
distuib  their  contemplations.  The 
mmd  of  tiio  judge  had  reached  its 
higiiest  powers,  and  his  knowledge 
was  extensive  and  mature.  Severe 
application  abstracted  his  attention 
from  tno  political  world,  and  he  felt 
the  nighebt  pleasure  in  pouring  out 
his  stortr^s  in  profusion  upon  one  so 
ready  to  receive,  and  so  capable  of 
appreciating  them. 

VVhen  the  courts  were  revived  in 
1777,  Parsons  opt-ned  an  office  in 
Newburyport,  whore  he  soon  became 
'xm^'picuous  as  a  lawyer.  This  town 
way,  at  that  lime,  a  place  of  consi- 
dcr.ible  trade,  enierprisv*,  and  fash- 
bn ;  and  formed,  as  he  then  suppojKxi, 
a  suflicient  field  for  his  abilities  ;  but 
in  this  he  was  mistaken;  such  a 
man  bhould  have  commenced  in  the 
capit  il. 

In  1777,  the  le;»islature  not  pleased 
with  their  situation  without  a  consti- 
tti'ion,  funned  one,  and  sent  it  out 
to  the  people  for  their  torisideration, 
having  bevii  inv«-sied  with  powers 
tor  that  purposj  by  their  constituents. 
when  tlwy  were  elected  to  rcpreseiii 
the;n  in  the  lo«:isl-.iture ;  but  the  best 
in  ornied  men  saw  in  il  t^rosa  defects, 
and  were  determined  that  it  'should 
not  be  adopted  Several  towns  in 
the  county  of  Essex  sent  delejratos, 
who  met  at  Ipswich  to  consult  on 
this  subject,  and  after  sevt^ral  ad- 
jjurnments,  the  famous  report  was 
m  ule,  which  was  called  the  Essex 
Rc;»iult.  In  this  report  th:-y  disciis- 
S;'d  the  question  with  e[reat  ability  ; 
pointed  out  the  errors  In  the  consti- 
tution proposed  for  the  people,  and 
fully  ofTered  their  opinions  to  the 
public  on  the  subject.  Parsons  was 
one  of  this  committee,  and  drafted 
ii\e  report ;  in  some  things  he  was 
controlled  by  the  other  memi)er3, 
and  would  not  avow  all  the  princi- 
ples advocated  in  this  result  as  bin 
own,  but  he  was  in  fact  the  author 
of  it.  This  production  contains  all 
the  principles  incorporated  in  th<' 
l)OSt  constitutions  <rf  government  to 
bu  found  in  our  united  Ilepublic.  In 
this,  the  true  elements  of  a  republic 
were  put  into  a  reasonible  shape, 
and  f)raclic^l  form,  without  any  of 
those  revolting  eccentricities  and 
fooleries,  which  are  so  often  mixed 


up  with  the  first  ebullitions  of  liber- 
ty. The  style  of  this  production 
never  satisfied  its  author;  he  at- 
tempted to  exhibit  these  important 
principles  in  a  popular  manner,  that 
they  might  seize  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  OS  well  as  to  convince  the 
understamhngs  of  the  enlightened; 
but  he  ever  alter  felt  assured  that  his 
talent  did  not  lie  that  way.  He  was 
made  to  forge  the  massy  Ihiks  of  the 
chain  of  reasoning,  to  bind  the  un- 
derstanding; but  never  could  file 
and  burnish  them  to  please  the 
imagination ;  yet  notwithstanding 
Pars  ms  did  not  satisfy  himself  in 
the  style  of  this  work,  no  one  ever 
complained  of  it,  or  had  cause  to 
complain.  True  (rriticism  is  seldom 
busy  when  the  matter  is  sound,  and 
the  subject  interesting. 

The  French  revolution  followed 
our  independence  so  soon,  and  the 
French  in  their  enthusiasm  carica- 
tured every  feature  of  liberty  so 
hideously,  and  put  at  defiance  every 
thing  like  taste,  truth,  or  decency, 
tiiat  every  man  of  common  s-.-nse 
)egan  to  blush  for  hhnself,  in  think- 
ing that  he  had  ever  indulged  in  ro- 
mantic visions  oC,  freedom.  Under 
the'  uepressiiig  restraint  of  despotic 
power,  or  in  tne  enthusiasm  of  ex- 
ir;ivai>ant  or  liceotious  liberty,  we 
si;l. lorn  find  a  pure,  chaste,  elevated, 
iiid  manly  styL*  of  writing.  The 
regular  tone  is  lost,  and  tiie  pulse 
beats  too  quick,  or  too  slow,  under 
the  influence  of  either. 

In  I779-B0,  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  the  several  towns  in  the  com- 
monwealth met,  and  after  imich  dis- 
cussion, prepared  a  drafj^^Wie  pre- 
sent constitution,  to  be  ofTered  to 
the  people  for  their  consideration  and 
adoption.  In  this  body  he  was  a  dele- 
uate  from  Newbury  port,  and  had  no 
small  share  in  their  labors.  This 
constitution  was  not  exactly  what 
was  wanted  to  suit  the  most  erilight- 
ened  men ;  but  on  the  whole  it  was 
the  best  which  could  be  obtained,  and 
its  ereneral  features  were  not  very 
displ;  asing  even  to  those  who  wish- 
ed to  change  sjme  portion  of  them. 

A  ter  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle,  the  Congress  of  the  confe- 
di-rate  states  drai^ged  on  a  feeble  exist- 
ence ;  not  wan  ling  in  dignity  and  tal- 
i!nt,  but  witlioul  powers  suited  to  the 
L^reat  coneenis  nf  the  nation.  The  im- 
mediate presauie  via%  g|Otie>N\vv!^CL\\»i\ 


iz 


knew  tliii  IOC  prufili-  htiii  ju>l  [laii 
bom  ibo  Ubur  ot  o|i|HHHng  pm 
menlan  opiirtMiiin,  aod  wtr^  jiil 
•f  ibE  loriiif,  even  ol  whulrsuiue 
nnibt.  Reann,  eloqucn.-e,  nnd  i 
nisBioenl  were  pvt  in  rc'iusiiiur 

■nd  wtvering,  and  tu  convince  . 
bring  over  the  obaliniic.     tirt'at 


moniTchy  were  hopiiig,  and  nu  duuhi 
wen  Iul[y  peiiuadtid  Lhal  ihi?  people 
had  not  luScitnl  discrelian  oi  viriuc 
10  proMiTe  the  righu  ihc^  had  won, 
4lld  tfail  all  wouM  be  loal  in  focliuiis 
and  diauder-  Pamns  Fame  lo  Ihia 
bodr  wiflkaolemn  apprehrnsions  of 
hilure,  but  with  ■  fixtd  resuluiion  to 
^Mra  nolhiiiE  lo  obuin  the  Bdoplion 
of  the  conautulion.  Thnugb  he  hnd 
labored  but  liille  for  lame,  nnd  ncviT 
courted  pooulariiv.  h*  f..l'  "  " - 
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e,  and  above  all,  his  de- 
B8e»  aideil  by  his  true 
e  him  the  idol  of  tne  puo- 
ifter  his  admission  to  the 
Bent  a  representative  oi' 
>  ihe  h-gislaiuro  o£  the 
ilih»  and  iroin  that  body 
a  delegate  to  Congress. 
s  becouhng  dc voted  U> 
sons  seonicd  to  be  des- 
s  no  one  in  his  way,  to 
thoughts  tor  a  moment, 
old,  and  decisive,  Kmg 
lo  feel  with  acutenesa, 
osti  with  tinnncss;  but 
Lhe  collisi(uis  of  Parsons 
they  ever  had  any,  were 
duration.  At  that  time, 
years,  these  gentleini.n 
bore  testimony  to  each 
th,  and  de^-nded  each 
ration.  Greatness  is  set- 
to  mennncss,  and  the 
id  wisest  of  mankind 
r  feelini^s  of  pernuinent 
d  hatred.  Tne  high- 
meel  in  the  storm,  and 
)to  strife  by  the  elements, 
of  peace  is  soon  seen  id 
and  the  culm  sunshine 

•ntinucd  ta reside  in  New- 
'  many  years;  but  his 
he  courts  kept  hiui  from 
all  portion  of  his  htne ; 
ot  only  called  upon  pro- 
n  various  parts  uf  this 
1th,  but  was  aUo  en* 
ny  important  c:tustrs  in 
mg  Slates.  A  large  por- 
u-latiuns  aivi  connexions 
ton,  and  they,  with  his 
,  pnvailed  vpon  htm  to 
iryport,  and  come  to  the 
This  took  place  in  the 
Though  persuaded  that 
jly  lo  change  his  resi- 
tirough  life  bo  cherislied 
•ance  of  the  place  where 
I  taken  root,  and  grown, 
d ;  for  thtro  his  first  pa- 
thvrc  he  Selected  th-r 
lis  days,  and  tliere  his 
*c  born.  In  lioston,  he 
ncn  of  coiiK-nial  minds, 
t  business  of  magnitude 
ad  it  became  imnecessa- 
3  leave  th*  town,  to  at- 
irts  at  a  dislince.  Thi? 
)ul(l  have  been  earlier 
m  is  never  properly  at 
smaJJ  place;  the'lRVScr 


the  cjty,  th£  more  ceruinty  there  is 
uf  his  tindiiig  a  just  appreciation  ol 
his  merits^  when  they  ore  grown  to 
nuiiurity.  Had  Caasac  ever  hved  in 
a  village,  the  ambitioAU*  remariL  to 
his  irieiui  would  never  have  been 
made;  had  he  known  all  the  divi- 
sions, heart-burning,  and  mtiigues  oi 
a  little  town,  he  would  &ot  have  pre- 
ferred hcingjirst  thercyta  being  secfuui 
cU  Home ;  but  m  theu'  Sviveral  calluigs 
they  were  both  born  to  be  second  no 
where.  Old  friendshipH  are  necessa- 
ry lor  the  stock  pnxi  of  the  eujoy  - 
meiits  of  hie;  but  when  the  cmde  is 
small,  we  soon  become  acquamteu 
with  the  powers,  opinions,  and  dis- 
positions of  ourasBocuitts,  and  want 
something  new,  to  reheve  u&  from 
lassitude,  or  to  eiUivea  a  dull  hour. 
'  Where  learning,  business,  and  auiust; 
meiit  are  found,  there  is  the  place  lo 
improve  and  etijoy.  Parsons  prac 
tised  as  a  lawyer  in  Bostsii  for  mx 
yearS)  and  was  engaged  m  most 
causes  of  intricacy,  or  magiutuJe,  ai 
the  terms  ol'  the  supreme  court  ai 
SuHbik;  but  he  would  have  found 
suflk'ieni  employment  at  his  eham- 
btrSy  without  evtr  attendiug  a  court, 
for  merchants,  lawyers,  and  states- 
men crowded  his  rooms,  fu%advice 
and  direction. 

In   IBOb,  Chief  Justice  Dana,  op- 
pressed by  the  infirmities  of  »iie,  ri  - 
signed  his  office,  and  every  eye  war 
turned  on  Parsons  as  his  successor. 
The  jinlges  were  an.xiouB  lo  profit  b> 
his  profound  knowledge  ol  the  la\.. 
and  the  whole  community  were  lU 
.sirous  to  see  him  at  the  head  of  ih 
judiciary ;  butit  was  a  question  amoi)>.' 
those  who  most  earnestly  wished  i>. 
see  him  Chief  Justice,  if  ne  ought  i  j 
l>e  urged  to  quit  his  profession,  wh;  :• 
it  was  so  lucrative,  and  make  such 
an  immense  snchficti  lo  the  publn 
His  income  might  have  been,  wuii 
out  extravagant  charges,  from  s>x  i" 
ten  thousaiKl  dollars  a  year,  ami  tin- 
chiei  justice  received  then  but  iwenf>  - 
five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  a  v.  ry 
scanty  compensation  for  su'*h   nie  . 
as  filled  the  bojich  at  that  time,    do- 
vernor  Siron!;nominattd  hini,th«ju;jJ' 
rather  doubtful  of  his  accept  nice  ••; 
[he  office;  but  he  did  ace  pt  it,  nnJ 
.•uldrv8s./d  a  letter  to  his  exc<?Ilfri»-v 
full  of  unanswerable  arifuments  toi 
incrensiii!,'  t!ie  salary  ot  llie  jii«lj:«  >' 
Kverv   sentence  of   ihva  Luvit  v^>^v 
inarkofl  with  moAeaw.  «iwv\  \wWv^^ 


-A 


ar  June,  ISOo,  rocainuwrnkil  the  or 
^iiiiiuiiiB  iniluB  leitanoibemuauai 
of  l^al  body,  aa  giving '  ~ 


A«EaiCA»  BIOOILtPHV 

uld  prefer  n  p> 

Eapiibibnti 


nnjiecfiiAlccaapMOiaan  lollwjuilgca 
or  ihe  si^reiiiu  judidi[  cautii  uh' 
iiiiirh  to  llie  Innnng  hanor  uf  Ibi 
icgislntiirv  i>f  itiBt  y:w,  lbs  nlniivi 
wi^ri^  niia.^  U  Ihc  pmeQI  nlaUinh- 
niriii.  In  iliis  ippoinimanl  tli*  pub- 
lit'  rxpeclolious  were  biWy  ruliml, 
fur  he  WIS  the  prida  bikI  bonai  of 
every  enli^ien«],  unprtjudJcnl  man 
111  tiieminmoaweallh, until biedwlh, 
whioh  happened  in  Octiibitr,  1311 
Htb  hcaliii  hsd  been  d(<cliiiine  tur 
stiniD  lime,   *M  ha  canlinunl  (o  be 

iinlil  within  ■  Tew  moalha  ai  his 
ilcnih.  This  evrtii  was  fell  «■  «  ^i- 
iiiir;  iha  bw  llmughuvl 


and  ihs  leanicid 


^plated  the  la»  i»l' 
idgia,, 


:^hn-ste,  )i[)p  rap  rime,  mlifI  Ji^'fiiiin 
Tins  skatch  of  the  c  hi  racier  of  ■  ini 
whoaE  aulogy  cuuld  knidljr  be  oii 
tllrnvigant. 

Thnl   indepcndeneH  of  rhuran 
wtiifh  nrisea  Troni  mlcnla,  mi'l  u  ■ 

•.n  iviTjr  pl«cu,  niiawf  nhove  ij..   i 
I'V-'ViKtapetbtips  nolrsrt'j  Lui  i  : 

iv  Iriqiienily  nira:'itd,  xnd  ils  line  d 
V\ar»  lo"l  hy.lhi;  <iluntian  of  « 


iMiidiiu;  alone )  faul  hIibu  PntMni* 
eauiniuncMl  liD.  ii  was  ■  singutulr 
fotniatu  iiHHnvnt  for  auch  a  ai:iik  u> 

and  indopcndenlty  to  punn*  it  j  aal 

fully.  The  revobiion  had  i-liansal 
Iba  luuiDBrai  babits.lb>dinH&auil  lb* 

apinioaa  of  the  pcoplv;  awl  buiUi  a 
man,  nciwe,  iniultigi-at,  and  aona- 
dunt,  gave  impncaiune  lo  niijuiy  liani 
Id*  uwn  madicii  uf  Ilii liking :  dincled 
ilia  etMun  tu  li«  puriw(<d,  oud  waa 
seldom  InutDd  by  ihe  apiiiiona  vT 
ramly  fatlowod  when  th*T 


utiHirlal  alala,  and  —  . 
numpai-l  ia  but  on  liinL  He  nerat 
-  -idi'  ihe  least  ntu^lt-  lor  popularity, 
ii«  hnd  no  liitle  ninbiiioui  calcu- 
luiiB.  Tho  pomp  and  pndu  Ot 
i'l;  had  DU  chariuB  for  him;  ID- 
il   il  was  hii>hrt  play    la  dimX 


■j,ni  ihc  proii'l,  arrrl  he  hail  no  wiu 
(a  iremple  on  Ih>>  poor  and  huitiblej 
henra   be    was  in   tniih  one  of  lb< 

Tli  iin-ili-/..  «  Mimil  Lki'   hig,    vrould 


Jt  ofhii 

ji'- i<iL'ol1e.''tkin.    Datc^ 

li'Tii'iiIl  lokoep  in  mind, 
■Jih  narnea  of  person^ 

Iv.r-.riiirtri,  vv.-re  ri'iu^mbeivd  by.' 
iv;ih  8ti<:h  flraurni^v,  ihal  <ine  wi.-,. 
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sible  to  forget  any  thing  he  had  seen, 
hearJ,  or  reaJ.  Hia  memory  was 
not  of  that  desultory  sort,  which  is 
sometimes  found  where  th.t  judg- 
ment is  feeble — a  simple  power  lo  re- 
tain without  the  faculty  of  dassiflca- 
tioQ,  or  arran^'emcnt;  but  in  the 
siore-housc  of  his  memory,  tvt ry 
thing,  howevrr  small,  wnu  laid  up  in, 
proper  order.  Hj  soeniwl  to  havi?" 
tiie  same  contiol  owr  \u»  thou^^hts, 
that  a  disciplinanin  h:'M  ov .  r  liia  uu  n ; 
tliey  came,  ret. red,  'om  ;  ;iirat»:(l,  or 
■caUcred,  wei.>  tond'.  used  in  column, 
or  extended  in  lin-j  at  his  b:d(i:!l^^ 
To  the  inequality  of  the  powrr  o. 
fixing  the  uimd  on  a  ejbjor.i  ofJ-^r  d 
i-jt  consid/iation,  uud  m  embodyiUL^ 
&n(|arrau^ng  (1k^  tliougltts  upon  a 
itiuy  be  atlributcd,  nioic  than  to  any 
other  causi»,  the  inirlicftual  (iiitl  rui- 
ces  among  men.  On  all  questions, 
even  the  most  intricate,  he  had  .s-.u-i 
a  rapid  and  intcn.'^c  conctntratioii  of 
thought,  that  th^re  was  mi  all  of 
iMdilenni.38  in  his  must  sound  and 
wtll  matured  opinion.^;  butl!v:appo- 
sit'ii^ss  of  Ki"9  rei  arks,  amJ  tliejj^l- 
ncss  of  his  dec'.si'ins,  cvlu'.v.-u  the 
Fpirit  o^  deep  rtil. olion,  or  of  it.t.ii- 
tion.  n  3  \m''u^nnu<v.i  wan  .;  ^mr- 
liuics  warn,  and  always  y.rAii'ic; 
and  at  time-  in  hif*  yomii,  likt  31  ms- 
ficld,  Clackfltoi..*,  and  other  ;jrv'.;*  law- 
yers, he  fel»  liud  avDWird  thi-  i.:fttun- 
cea  of  the  nuHcs;  bu'  hid  l^st^*  I-.d 
him  rather  tc  laui.di  at  f«.  lly,  and  sa- 
tirize super.stnion,  ihr.n  lo  indulge  'ri 
the  plii'niivc  ai.d  k: mi-'^nnl.  That 
he  was  not  a  p  I'.t  of  hij^Hi  onii .-,  was 
not  for  want  of  grnip^  o»-  la't  ;  but 
poetry  was  imwnp-jti.i!  vvitji  liin 
piofc««.'»ionul  purpui'.M.  Th»  ro«'-  w.!l 
not  floiirish  where  I'.ie  oak  i.<  pi  m^f.i 
and  growinj^;  and  on  the  soif  wiiore 
flowers  spriu.;  s;)cn;jin«.o.i~Iy,  th.; 
horn  y-suckleand  iii.^  >\uo!!i.iiv  iriu-; 
be  trodden  do.*r[i  and  r:rubl)lc'i  vy,  u 
the  husbndman  niakts  jii  'iri.)iis' 
calcidations  for  a  hp.rvf  M.  Uiy  rea- 
diness of  concoptio'i,  hH  p(ivv(r  of 
retention,  and  his  r.rdor  fnd  [N-rs  - 
^erance  in  the  ncquif-ition  <if  !;now- 
ledge  made  him  ont>  of  {\m  most 
IcarucH  m^n  of  his  tiriif.  To  tl-io-o 
around  him  bis  ar(}iiLrcMrni''  ^.?(:ln^l' 
prodigious;  other  m'^n  thr.y  ronb' 
inea&jrc  and  survey  lli.iriMrllociu:d 
dimcnsio'S,  but  his  elevulv  m  war  to 
them  inapproacfiablo  and  .rrj'in'r"«;i- 
rahie;  but  the  proportion-  of  any 
lyan  can  easily  be  cscci -lined  wli  .r. 


he  la  dead,  for  he  is  found  at  last  to 
be  mortal,  and  cannot  have  been  so 
mu«h  beyond  oth-.Ts. as  when  livini;^ 
he  may  have  seemed  lo  be. 

Ill  the  science  of  the  law  he  was 
dtej-ly  versed.  He  had  read  with  at- 
tention and  retained  with  accuracy  all 
th.^  legal  learnin''  to  be  found  in  En- 
jjrlish  and  French  authors;  and  he 
harl  gone  further  and  caught  I  he 
manners,  the  customs  of  his  own 
country  and  blended  them  with  the 
common  law  authorities.  lie  knew 
more  of  what  niiuhi  be  denominated 
Nfw  Kngland  law,  than  any  other 
Mian.  In  early  hfe  he  analyzed  the 
principb-d  of  spt-cial  pleadmg,  and 
iM::d<*  himsolf  masttTof  all  ;:s  rules; 
and  he  often  remarked  that  a  dull 
man  could  learn  its  tcehnicaltiir.s, 
but  it  was  a  proof  of  a  lotjical  mind 
to  be  Well  acquainted  with  the  true 
hpirii  of  tliis*  concisi',  forcible,  and 
afcuralt;  mode  of  reasoning.  His 
coiif:  iiiporarios  speak  of  lltm  as  the 
'•roibuiul-st  mafhomali'-ianofhisage. 
riii-;  n.'iuark  can  only  be  true,  wht;n 
"oiitinc'd  to  men  not  profrs.Si'dly  en- 
;af:(v«i  in  the  pur.-uit  of  this  science, 
lie  was  HMiiarkably  fond  of  that 
tfMidy,  and  pursiial  it  for  the  delii^ht 
a:iil  «iatififacti«)n  it  atKirded.  That 
jj-'-r-iia  which  c;iiries  the  mind  be- 
y:pd  the  common  thinijrs  of  life, 
:,iv.  .<  a  .^Lrciiity  and  elevation  to  the 
^oI.I,  I.?  -nconcclviMe  to  those  who  are 
v.!>i;a'^i.'d  only  with  its  ordinary  busi- 
M'jHs.  \Vho(  vf  r  ('ist'Over.=^  a  new 
rmr*:,  or  txicnd?'  a  Ix.iit.n  one.  is 
Inppy,  whi.ther  it  be  in  the  moral  or 
ri.iti;ral  world.  Tiu  r.'  wa.s  as  nuich 
Lodiljiht  tliir  iniai'inalion  in  tliepur- 
suliii  of  \i  wtoii  nnrl  Laplae.*,  as  in 
the  Hiudits  of  DrvJen  and  Mdton. 
In  fat-t,  more  unallov'  (I 
1)0  forvid  ill  cjj'iii  nipl 
and  h.T  law.s,  tiian  on  morals  anil 
I'w-ii.  In  nature,  ev-  ry  thing  is  per- 
f-.-t,  thoui;:h  frrqucntly  mysterious, 
\:nl  in  the  moral  world  there  are 
iiany  eviis  to  deplore.  One  of  the 
fiiff  n:athe'nati<'iins  of  this  (Country, 
w!io  had  long  l»^n  in^•mate  with 
I'a.fyons,  has  s-nd,  that  his  friends 
W'jre  (ItTcivcd  in  the  extent  of  his 
piJ'suits,  bur  that  his  nenius  for  this 
seieiicv  was  of  th''  hiiihesl  order. 
He  was  always  ff>nd  of  elassifal  stu- 
di.'«,  :»'i'i  b. id  a  ir'0<<t  extensive  ac- 
qij.^iitnn'.e  ^^■ilh  lilirn^un;  in  ijene 
n'l.  H<'  re^id  hi.tory  \y:th  rrreat  at- 
tention, aa  iinvwr.:\u\  vw  cow\vi^Vii\ 


»V'  (I  pleasure  can 
dations  on  nature 
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•ritli  lijs  prafeaaion.    A\  llie  eg 
(wly-flve,  hi^  ruiicwwl  his  nllcii 
(0   ilio    loMgDDgcfl,   pamculurl)' 
(Irtek,  u  it  w  BuuL  for  tba  putpiwe 
of  inlrruriing  his  iJilvM  lan  in  lUir 
ring  la  enter  col- 


Clciuik  lilotalure  wi<h  a  leatncd  pni- 
Icisor  in  tCurupc,  ood  quite  chiirir"' 
liiiti  l>f  bis  prulound  retnarUa 
(but  liLB^igir.  indixd,  Grwk  \ 
rIiiiii31  vernacular  to  hiia,  tor  >t 
ven  or  ciglit  ynors  of  »(pj  he  ™ 
t,;j|<l  tJie  Gr«k  I'taument  with  ot 

(111- 1  jiun,  (ur  htB  filher,  whu  was 
clfuU™i  Oroi'k  scholar,  llioughi 
■lioulcl  be  icquircil  iJraL      1  hi 
alien  h«rd  aeversl  leiimed  leach 
of  yuulb  ur,   ihal  Pumini  kn... 
mure  oT  ibopbiluiophjr  of  grnmmar 
<h*n  ibef  believed  any  ohd  couki 
'  '    d  onlaSB  lie  tiiu 

idy  for  year*. 


moilurn  learning  in  every  braacii  of 
knowleJee. 

When  lie  came  to  ibcbar,  Icwnas 
period  of  elanoua  unutriaincy  iii 
muilBra  of  law.  Principlcf  of  pmc- 
tico  were  bul  loon-ly  seillcii  hy  iho 
court,  and  in  fnci  tbuy  had  hot  lev 
booka  of  Reports  lu  uEJal  Ihcm,  or 
ruled  To  guide  ihcm,  hui  suck  aa  cx- 
iircd  in  (heir  ccDnly  minutes,  pnd 
iheir  inrniDiica;  ondin  euch  a  etnte 
of  Iliinj^  uniturmity  and  ■ecuroc} 
Eouttj  not  ilWByB  l>c  eipeuinl.  In 
■very  Ease  of  inipotlanu',  all  won 
tliDughl  lu  depend  on  Ike  Ic-aniin^,  sa- 
gacilyi  cunning,  nnil  cluqui'nre  „f 
counsel.  Il  would  hnve  been  in  vnm 
for  any  one  mnn  to  hnve  niumrli^i 
>  i-cl.,rmaiion.formo»tuni.inj..i,,T; 
Bt  tbat   |>.Ti'iJ,    would  I,Hv^   unitcl 

iiig  an  air  ifniyaiery  10  ifae  proceed. 


of  ,lhc  prulHuioni  foriimnk 
ua  scicnee,  howcter  iIimeuIlM 
niyalery  tn  ila  fulb-    I 


eat   rcaearchea,    - - 

ptiaciples.  It  can  hardly  be  hdicnf 
Bl  ihiB  day,  but  it  La  <  fact,  thM 
many  "Id  bwyera  who  wwa  inM 
practieu  when  Blockatone'a  Ooni- 
iDentariufl  first  appeirrd  it)  ih^ 
country,  were  rreqaenlly  beard  H 
ragrel  und  coniplf"  '*■"■   "—  -' — ■" 


..._  , ,..__  jf  low,  ihal ,._ 

amount  of  knowlHtoe  wliich  had 
cost  (heffl  yean  lo  collect,  mighl  te 
obtained  in  ■  short  Unie.  They  wcta 
aa  much  alanacil  for  fear  of  multrng 
law  cheap,  la  the  ■Ichymiala  <f(n 
of  ttiaking  tho  aecreU  or  natun  cwd- 
iDon,  when  the  philtn^er*  of  E»g- 
land  and  France  scauenid  the  mja- 
leneaoflhealenibii^  br«i*iBgM1lM 
world  tbe  rcault  of  ibdr  o^jMnmeotk 
Ha  paaaesceil  rare  qualiiKa  for  hi* 
profeaoioa,  bad  he  lived  at  any  penod 
of  ill  progreas,  bul  the  lime  al  wbicfa 
he  coinineiieol  business  olTordal  liie 
widest  and  faireat  field  for  llie  rier- 
cifc  of  hia  poweta.  Oreal  lantude 
w(u  ihen  allowed  in  forenaic  discua- 
alotis,  and  he  waa  ornied  nt  all  poiDla 
for  the  contest.  To  learning,  deep 
and  eilcnnte,  he  add^  a  quiekoeaa 
of  coniprehenaiun,  that  penelmud 
every  ibing  at  a  glance  (  a  boldoeia 
and  bardihoad  tuai  nothing  could 
appnl,  and  ■  flow  of  wit  that  turned 
wbalever  he  pleased  ij  ridicule.  Ha 
mnietimeo  exploded  his  oppooeal'i 
irgumenia  by  rairow  (he  lauefa,  and 
onielimee  aKackeiT  them  ty  aii- 
asui  which  cut  to  tbe  hcarL  8131 
there  waa  nothing  malcVolanl  in  hia 
disposition;  built  Is  hard  loharea 
gianl'a  sirenglh.  and  not  nl  momeDla 
lo  use  it  nB  tyrsnnienlly  as  a  giant. 
OHeii  he  shuwed  the  rack,  Bud  u- 
^nded  his  adrersnry  on  the  wbcvt, 
rhen  he  did  not  intend  lo  stretdit 


apcaker,   not   Ibnl    t.,    .... 
melliHous,  or  l)is  gestures 


Rrful 


IS  the  eloquence  or  reaaoo. 

ifeili  full  and  illualialive,  pointed, 
Hng,  and  aareaBliei  or  canrilii- 
V,  amusing,  attd  iienlle,  all  ai 

lience.     He  was,  in  early  life,  br- 
quently  employed  a»  coiiikael  in 
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nl  cam,  and  was  always  selected 
hj  the  prisoner  when  he  could  be 
ODtained. 

In  1784|  he  was  counsel  for  sever- 
al men  char^jred  with  piracy,  and  ox- 
bibitod  such  learning,  skill,  and  in- 
genuity, as  perplexed  the  court  on 
a  question  of  law,  and  saved  the 
men  from  the  gal;o\%8.  This  cose 
was  much  talked  of  at  the  time, 
but  the  precise  points  in  it,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertnin.  To  give 
an  account  of  all  the  excellent  or  in- 
genious arguments  he  delivered, 
would  be  nothing  less  than  a  history 
of  numerous  courts,  for  nearly  forty 
years  previous  to  his  death.  I  re- 
member several  speeches  of  his,  but 
one  more  particularly  than  oiliors, 
as  the  cause  made  considerable 
noise  in  the  county  of  Essex. 

At  the  Novenibi-r  term,  1905,  held 
at  Salem,  a  eentleman  of  some  dis- 
tinction m  the  political  world  was 
tried,  with  s«rveral  of  his  dependents, 
for  a  riot.  The  cause  had  been  civen 
to  a  jury  once  before,  which  did  not 
agree  on  a  verdict.  It  was  feared, 
and  not  without  cause,  that  justice 
might  a  second  time  be  struni^lcd  in 
the  rancor  of  party  feelings.  The 
attorney  general  was  unwell,  the 
solicitor  general  absent,  and  it  was 
thought  proper  by  the  court  that  the 
trial  should  proceed,  and  indeed  the 
defendants  were  eager  for  it.  After 
some  consultation,  the  court  ap- 
pointed Parsons  and  Jackson  to  act 
for  the  government.  The  cause  was 
opened  by  Jackson,  now  one  of  the 
supreme  judges,  but  he  did  not  make 
much  eflort  in  it,  as  he  thought  it 
was  a  plain  case  of  riot,  and  thint  the 
defendants  were  proved  to  be  in  iL 
and  without  excuse.  Dexter  was 
counsel  for  the  defendant?  ;  his  fees 
were  large;  the  cause  one  which 
excited  great  interest ;  and  al)0ve 
all,  Parsons  was  aguiiist  him,  out  of 
the  common  course.  Dexter  exert  >d 
himself  in  the  exammaiion  of  the 
witnesses,  and  in  the  argument ;  and 
in  fact  it  was  a  most  powerful  de- 
fence; his  utmost  subtlety,  and  his 
highest  powers  of  eloquence  and 
reasoning  were  burnished  up  for  the 
occasion.  It  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
boldness,  acuteness,  and  mana!][c- 
mcnt.  Parsons  closed  on  the  part 
of  government,  in  one  of  his  hap- 
piest displays  of  impressive  speak- 
ug,  and  legal  disquisition ;  his  zeal, 


and  his  pride  were  in  the  cauae^  nnd 
his  speech  was  fell  like  cleotnaty. 
Every  thing  seemed  to  yield  to  the 
resistless  torrent  of  his  reasoning 
but  the  obstinacy  of  party  spirit, 
which  is  rarely  conquered  by  w:'.. 
eloquence,  or  demonstration,  caused 
insuperable  difficulties  with  the  jury, 
and  they  rt-turned  into  court  with- 
out  Bgreeinff.  The  friends  of  the 
gentleman  charged  with  the  misde- 
meanor, had  the  magnanimity  to 
say,  that  the  argument  of  Parsons 
was  never  surpassed. 

When  he  eiinie  to  the  bench,  there 
had  been  much  done,  but  still  there 
was  much  left  to  do,  and  he  set 
about  making  a  thorough  reform. 
The  docket  was  crowded  with  cases, 
for  the  business  then  was  great  and 
increasing,  and  the  methods  of  dis- 
patching It  rather  slow.  The  ar- 
rangement of  holdinf^  Nisi  Prius 
terms  had  but  just  crot  into  operation, 
and  all  the  beneficial  ef)i[H;ts  of  such 
an  alteration  were  not  yet  known. 
He  shrunk  from  no  labor,  however 
severe,  to  finish  the  business  of  the 
term ;  and  roused  parties  and  coun- 
sel to  extraordinary  exertions  o 
vigilance  and  punctuality.  At  al 
tiiiies  he  went  on  with  such  rapidity, 
that  he  excited  the  murmurs  of  coun- 
sel and  clients ;  but  on  the  whole, 
the  good  effects  of  this  new  course 
wt:re  seen  and  acknowledffed  by 
most  people  who  had  any  Uiing  to 
do  with  courts  of  justice.  The 
court,  althou£;h  they  were  high- 
minded  and  learned  men,  and  were 
nobly  struggling  for  reform,  had  not 
been  entirely  purged  of  the  old  leaven 
of  respect  for  persons.  Names  iiad 
still  great  weight  with  them  ;  and  a 
client  was  obliged  to  consider  as 
much  how  his  counsel  stood  with 
the  court,  as  he  did  the  justice  of 
the  cause;  but  at  the  approach  of 
Persons,  the  intliience  of  names,  and 
of  seniority,  sunk  and  died  away : 
and  every  lawyer  who  discovered 
learning,  attention  to  his  cause,  and 
industry,  ingenuity,  and  fairness  iu 
advocating  it,  was  certain  of  an  im- 
partial trial.  He  knew  nothing  ox 
the  witclvcraft  of  names.  The  jury 
had  the  cause  from  him,  and  he 
directed  the  course  of  reasoning  thvy 
should  pursue,  not  liko  one  of  those 
little  minds  which  shows  not  the 
power  of  the  argument,  but  the  in- 
fluence of  the  man  viVvo  KvuVfi  v\.  \\% 


\ 
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was  itidulKriic  ocn  to  mibeiiUy  ai 
ignornncfl,  if  he  liiouEht  they  yr 
ceodcd  Iram  ineniMcity,  ind  nal  Cra 
icIJeiieu.    Tbe  nns  ch  iadulence  u 
nt^ligeiK*!,   were  wrih  hin  riire* 
unpardonilile,  anil  hs  cipoatil  lb« 
litilesi   and   oirdtw,    but   alwaia 
ibrL'W  hia  mighlf  shield  before  tbe 
fcfblo  and  oppreued,  lo  piai« 

While  he  was  ehirf  juciice,  which 
WDB  from  Muf,  1806,  lo  Oulubcr, 
1913,  there  were  probably  mure 
cgunr*  iriod  ill  rhe  Biipmim  jwlidal 
a>an,  than  iheri?  bad  been  Un  the 
Buina  number  of  jcan  at  any  ptrioU 
of  our  falalorj.  In  addiborA  tn  il,. 
buaineas  of  iho  nturt  in  ihf  unii  i^> 
fact,  the  law  terma  muai  Ivix'  ii  - 
mrbrd  B  (p«iu  portion  of  ihi  inc" 
the  judgaa.  TheTeporte  of  CBSrn  li'.in  I 
■nil  a:^Ml  al  ihuse  lerma  dutiii^  ilic 
lime  ha  wri  ehk-f  juati(H%  Ol  i»arc 
than  eiglil  Tolumea,  of  five  hundred 
pagra  each,  tin  the  ahsre  he  had  in 
wtihng  ond  tli-L-hring  iMc  law  of 
Ihe  Und,  \ie  Siieiniil  nilliiic  to  leel 
hiD  fnnie.  (or  lit  hna  kfl  Em  liiilc 
fIbu  m  pnni.     Thuae  legul  opmiona 


rnhlc  (k 


oiwlcd  on  n  basiB 

ihni   no  ■ 

Ihe  polilical,  <-o:: 

airay.     The  eIbih- 

and  bla  burtls,  if 

lui  the 

inlelleciual  ioHuer 

oralotW 
iimuienily 

:miDd 

■pn-'adaavRtihum 

^lialW  lo  be  n  at 

idard  ui 

and  l..cal 
^7,  Burke, 

labota 

ufMoni^>nuir.u,  Pa 

Mana- 

refrnch    us    with 

l..m(f 

llo  waa  a  polit 

cinn  of  ex 

en  live 

and  bald  vi,-w>i 

PDremI  In 

of   rhtir 

ipimiirt.      He  waa 

also  a  can 
ru.<  thai  be 

rifm"! 

th«  mnnkiah  and 

wl'ked  So 

Which  hbeil*  waa 

clhibiU-it 

when 

cuiicualoil  by  appaiint  hutiulrly,  aM 
the  ds^^i  of  Caialine  waa  hiil  uitja 
Iherobctaf  a  tadtnlemaiiDa.  Wiiaa 
hiB  pobncal  opponenu  wtrv  Aiil  til 
claiBui  and  •Hilenee^  at  wlial  tlvj 
thought  bieanaUM-niDcal  ■enttmasl^ 
if  Ihey  had  bcuti  asked  to  pcunl  OH 
a  prindple  ihoi  be  ever  titan  m 
mabhali  thai  waa  noi  bmli  on  ptn 
Npidibcan  oolioni,  where  could  lief 
have  lijunil  ii  1  l>o  his  early  laboi* 
rtow anylhuig that  la  not  auirli  aa 
all  mm  In  iliia  oouniry  would  U 

Kroud  to  awn  1  Did  lu  Evei  in  Ihr 
liter  |iart  of  hia  life  o|iptMH:  lliai 
whk'b  inlMfbrnmnanol  il  Iwhu] 
aaalaiul  io  cetabliah  !  iVo  ;  liia  ^na- 
lijitci  w.  rr  ihu  Banie,  (hough  Iii«  aa- 
rmi-'ii-  ol  [i.'iriicular  nicn  aod  una- 
-i.r.  --  ni^lii  liiVf  eimngi  d. 
> J   -I'l^r  Lid  atccptancc  «(  the 


ir  republici 


Stand  ju- 


;riiwih,  and  Blri-nglheneu  »iil.  our 
itrcngtli;  and  dtcliiTed  if  he  knev 
III  own  heart,  thai  hehBd<;vetlnT«l 
ind  eherwhed  Lbcm  as  invulusble. 
If  be  had  pver  posBesscd  Iho  diapo- 
to  pull  down  iheae  recent  «- 
I  rr  11 1 1  ah  men  II,  eould  hi  not  in  hia 
[[.iiive-  slate  have  done  iacalctilabia 
iiiisrliiet  floit  like  the  alroop  man, 
h.i\-r  torn  up  and  earned  nff  whai 
[i.Tiiun  of  the  citadel  he  ehoa^  In 
the  darkest  hours  ol' our  political  hia* 
tOfy  ho  never  despaired,  tot  he  bt- 
iievod   that  there  was  n  redeemuu 

Sirit  in   the  people,   and    ihat    all 
inga  Kould  come  right.    He  shy 
in  quiet,  when  many  of  liia  puliiicd 
frienda  were  lilled  wlih    dreuni  o) 
horror,^  and  their  imaginaliona  crea- 
ted evila  more  ncineroua  and  dread' 
ful   than  mortal  longne    cnuld  di*- 
cloar.      Il  would  be  exTraurdinarf, 
if  ihe  opinions  of  t  distinguitdiai  nut 
lie  man,    thnnu>  more   ihnn  lony 
years  of  active  liic,  could  nil  he  de- 
fended as  Bound  and  iut'icioUB ;  but 
tbe  writer  hsiardt  nodiing  in  uyin* 
that  no  opinion  Parsons  vTer  held 
fonh  to  the  communily,  wilt  be  fouad 
ba  coriupl  I  and  he  believes  thai 
t  few  thai  he  gave  will  evtt  ha 
aken.  His  aymralhies  were  ilioniL 
I  big  teeUnga  vere  uudor  purfrcl     | 
IlIniL      He  had  nana  nl  rhni  nJi-      I 
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ness  and  uiditicrence  which  poBscss 
flic  iioartfl  of  many  whom  tlie  world 
call  great  men,  whose  intellectual 
light  is  like  the  sunshine  upon  the 

fiaciers,  brilliant  and  beautiful  to 
istant  vibion,  but  which  has  neither 
warmth  nor  life  m  it,  and  which 
freezes  the  blood  when  approached. 
I  have  often  heard  the  most  humble 
of  the  people  in  his  neighborhood 
speak  oi  his  kindnee^s  to  thorn  when 
in  difficulties.  If  they  and  their 
Ciinse  Were  honest,  he  never  delayed 
ffiving  assistance  until  he  could  cal- 
culate thi!  chances  of  remuneration 
for  his  services.  To  people  m  the 
common  walks  o[  life  whu  nindc  no 
appeals  to  his  chanty,  his  char^os 
fur  services  were,  at  least,  as  reason- 
able as  those  of  ordinary  men  in  his 
profr-ssion.  He  was  also  throuj^h 
life  the  champion  of  the  cleri^y,  nnd 
when  any  one  of  them  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  a  party  to  a  suit  in 
conn,  whethur  he  was  ritfid  or  liberal 
in  his  sentiments.  Parsons  wns  ready 
to  be  his  advocate,  and  altbouirh  he 
assisted  many,  never  was*  known  to 
take  a  fee  for  advice  or  argument 
from  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

The  nil  admirariy  which  is  so  often 
considered  as  the  motto  of  great  men, 
he  never  affected  to  wear  as  Ins ;  but 
was  always  ready  to  admire  and 
praise  such  works  of  leariiini;,  taste, 
and  i^enius,  as  his  good  8<.'nse  pro- 
nounced worthy  of  public  notice  and 
esteem,  regardless  of  the  doubts  of 
those  who  acted  as  critics,  or  without 
waiting  to  catch  the  popular  opmion 
of  their  merits.  The  poets  and  no- 
velists of  the  present  day,  Byron, 
•Scott,  and  others,  whose  reputations 
i?ere  for  a  long  time  doubtful — the 
young  praising  them  without  mea- 
sure or  reason,  and  many  of  the  irra- 
ver  sort  abusing  them  with  even  more 
disregard  to  truth,  were  read  by  him, 
and  criticised  with  a  prophetic  cor- 
rectnew.  He  saw  the  excellencies 
and  defects  of  those  masters,  almost 
89  soon  as  they  appeared,  while  they 
were  yet  in  the  dawn  and  youth  of 
their  fame.  Although  the  gold  was 
surrounded  by  base  metals,  he  kneA* 
its  fineness  horn  the  specimens  he 
had  examined,  and  could  judge  of 
the  richness  of  the  mine  from  whence 
it  came.  If  he  was  ever  severe  in 
his  criticisms,  it  was  on  liie  protliio 
tions  of  wicked  wits,  ami  fal5»e  philo- 
lophcrfl,  whoso  aim  and  interest  were 
Vol,  III.  36 


to  mislead  and  destroy.  He  ha  leu 
the  wliole  tribe  of  those  declaimers 
who  broke  down  the  old  distintMiona 
between  virtue  and  vice,  nnd  endea- 
vored to  lead  young  and  tender  minds 
from  the  paths  of  labor  and  virtue, 
to  idleness  and  prot1i(;acy.  in  recom- 
mending books  to  guide  the  youug  to 
habits  of  iiiilustry  and  virtue^  he  g<>ne- 
rally  selected  those  of  a  souiul  and 
robust  philosophy,  and  tliosi'  least 
connected  with  tliecant  of  inridciity. 
He  never  jloubied  the  proL're'+s  of 
knowledge,  or  questioned  thij  march 
of  the  human  mind  townnin^a  hiiriier, 
and  purer  moral  and  political  eleva- 
tion ;  but  he  never  was  allured  by  the 
dreams  of  Condonret,  or  evrr  substi- 
imotl  reason  for  JXily,  or  ciiance  for 
Divine  Providence.  A  firm  believer 
in  the  Chnstion  religion,  he  lived  long 
enough  to  see  the  r.-ico  of  sciolists 
and  blasphemers  despoili  d  of  their 
fabe  glory,  outcast,  maiden  under 
foot  and  swept  away— long  en«)u„di 
to  hail  thi*  commencement,  ami  mark 
the  extension  of  a  hiiiher  sys'ieih  of 
ethi('!«,  and  a  holier  religion  than  had 
ever  been  cherished ;  a  system  equal- 
ly free  from  the  narrown-ss, bigotry, 
and  corruption  of  early  opinions, 
and  the  latitudinarian  principii  s,  and 
unhallowed  spirit  of  the  philosophy 
just  gone  by.  As  he  approached  the 
confines  of  old  age,  his  fondness  for 
mathematics  and  divinity  increased. 
Tiie  pure  sciences  are  rays  of  light 
emanating  from  divine  intelligence, 
which  the  human  mind  can  see  qnly 
in  refractions  and  reflections  after 
they  have  fallen  upon  the  earth;  but 
stdl,  man  is  elevated  and  purified  by 
the  illumination  around  him.  Fre- 
quent contemplations  on  these  sub- 
j*K;ts  places  him  as  it  were  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  Maker,  secures  his  faiih 
in  the  promises  of  revelation,  and 
takes  away  all  the  darkness  from  the 
grave.  How  delightful  is  such  a  pre- 
paratitm  for  eternity,  compared  with 
that  we  too  often  witness — gray- 
headed  avarice,  holding  with  fiercer 
grasp  a  farthing  filched  from  penury 
— aved  vanity  panting  and  stru^gUng, 
and  lavishing  his  stores,  to  gam  ano- 
ther shout,  and  one  more  hosanna 
from  the  mob,  before  all  is  silent  for- 
ever: or  decrcpid  ambition  blow- 
innr  his  ineirectiial  fires  to  raise  him- 
self one  more  earthly  step  bc^fore 
he  totters,  falls,  ana  everlasting- 
ly perishes.    Uia  pvuwwX*,  viVv^kX^MCi 
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c:  tlierawaii 

nil  [imei  a  reidi 

aaa  md  freahne 

himself.    Towani 

IhoplMeofaloBi 

"^™X'"«c 

illBp(»clior<:«in 

lect  iho  whale  co 

Dniu  o(  the  Bnn. 

ih- 

nu»i  deligbtfu 

A 

«  of  Wilis  often* 

wriieni  abound  in  nntiihcsa!  Cioero 
frequenily  made  an  siicmiiiai  wil, 
and  Shakspeara,  in  hm  lofliesl  Higbu 
of  in>aEinjiti(ra.  Itfi  ills  pplt-Btial  de- 


the  bench,  but 
d    in    hia   aolar 


e  from  his 


II  col  I  eel  fd, 
8   Fooioinna; 


■mMwmenL  Hut  few  i 
cocded  »o  well  }n  repciTl 
remaiks,  or  in  plnytiil  e 

be  romtiared  with  thi 
buiihia  collection  will  n< 
our  Johnsons  have  no  1 


five  fcei  and  eleven  inchua  high, 
broad,  and  corpulent ;  his  nppenrence 
heavy,  yet  dignified.  The  feaun^i 
and  mnacles  of  hia  face  were  larse, 
bold,  and  BirikJng;  hiafbrthcad  lii^ 
■moolh,  and  ht^nisn;  hul  Iha  fine 
casl  of  it  wna  in  no  amall  dr^co  loal 
by  a  wig  which  he  wore  from  early 
life,  having  become  bald  al  thirty 
years  of  age.  This  enpr-ndage  wo» 
noL  always  made  in  the  niiwl  fnsh- 
ionablo  »lylR  and  was  &ci]Ufnlly, 
after  a  fit  of  abstraction,  "in  moat 
admired  disorder."  Hia  eyea  were 
blue,  tinged  with  hazel-^ey,  and 
when  thoughtful,  aeented  sunken,  or 


to  hia  books,,,,.    _,. 

■lituiian,  naturally  (Irons,  was  slm- 
ken,  and  hia  nervea  disease.!.  H, 
flit  hiin9i;lf  subject  In  all  the  " skii') 
induenK*,"    aiuL   dreaded   an  eaai 


wingi. 


>  biineing   peslil«ice  aa  tl* 
Wbeti.  m  the  couiw  of  t»  \ 

jiibI  buaiiieas,    be  could  DM    ! 

avoid  nieeung  ihii  EDemy,  be  guuil- 
ih1  himeelf  wiih  a  great  miBiiul)i  el 
clothea  as  a  pivmiion.  TiiOE  tfle- 
netic  feelin^a,  no  doubtf  a  '~"~ 

the  ■  '  '■ 


h<xn  bred  a  (arnut. 
"  prohabihly,  bavt 

any  yeoman  of  our  bleakut  liilU,la 
naiurt  had  wivcn  biin  heighi,  bone,  and" 
muacle  for'  elrength  and  hitRlUuMd. 
He  marheil,  on  ilie  lath  of  Jasu- 
ery,  179),  a  daiwliier  al  iho  Honon- 
ble  Benjanun  Gr«alesC  and  falda 
numenniB  family  of  twelv*  cliildcoi, 
three  sans,  and  fbnr  dnngbun  al 
whom  am  living:  and  no  num  a — 

enjored  more  with  hia  tunMj  it. 

he  did.    In   his  domeslin  circk^  ba 
vasnlwayBthBi  ■--•-. 


h(e.    Absorbed  in  their  eiudies.  ibej 


ininiible, 


V  seldom  cunium- 


with  him,  for  ha  sbumi  in 
uBementB,  and  directed  the  atv 
his  children  with  the  fondnos  and 
iciinde  of  a  man  who  b«j  no  great 
cB  for  others  on  hia  mind. 

tb  of  literature  and 


e,  the  falle 


(k>w, 


jdkML    TU 

cankcr-wonna  are  concealed  in  Ibe 
huda,  and   aa  they  open   to  difliUB 
(heir  frnprance,  the  work  of  deatruc- 
tion  beyins.     Many,  who  safdy  pas-   ^ 
scd  the  days  of  youth,   "and  wort  , 
early  wise  for  Iheir  country's  weat,"   | 
have  died  in  the  meridian  of  thai 
days,   whde  laboring  for  die  nod 
of  mankind.     Pitt,  Jones.  Hamilioii. 
and  ulhera  left  the  world  in  the  tuD- 
mer  of  life,    liefors  a  singlo  chill  </ 
autumn  bad  Beared  ■  iFif,  or  chaD^ 
B  hue  uf  their  honors.    The  woiU  | 
dcplorcB    their    untimely    loss,    i 
weeps  at  their  ntonuments.  rwulv 
the   myBteiieB  of   Providence.    I,. 
the  dielrcss  wcfeel,  wheri  thinking  •! 
nil  they  might  hove  done,  ii  nothing  ; 
so  severe  as  the  pain    we  sullYt  is  , 
brooding  over  the  niins  of  a  mighir  , 
mind.     Newloit,  who  "unfolded  all 


tctlectoal  V 


''S«ift  eipirod  ■ 
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driveller  and  a  show;"  and  Trow- 
bfidgei  who  had  once  instructed  Par- 
aoiM^  could  hardiv  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  comprehend  his  own  le/jpil 
dedaioRs,  made  in  the  strength  of  m- 
tellectual  power.  The  subject  of  this 
itetch  neither  lived  too  long,  nor  died 
prematurely;  but  at  the  time  when  his 
mind  was  yet  unimpaired— when  his 
services  had  reached  a  ^[oodiy  mea- 
sure— when  his  fume  had  spread  far 
and  wide,  and  settled  on  a  peimancnt 
basis,  he  closed  his  labors,  and  iiii- 
idhed  his  record.  *■ 

Benjamin  Pickman  was  bom  in 
Salom  in  1740.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  distineruished  merchant  in  that 
town  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1759. 

He  entered  his  father's  counting 
room  «ftcr  leaving  college,  and  soon 
took  a  high  srtand'in  society. 

When  the  revolutionary  war  broke 
out  he  was  Lt.  Colonel  ot  the  Snlem 
re^ment,  but  he  had  not  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  a  separation  of  the  two  countries. 
He  was  a  friend  to  his  own,  but 
could  not  come  to  the  doctrine  of  n 
sudden  dismemberment.  Ho  went 
to  England  under  a  furlough  from  the 
legislature,  and  there  Hid  murh  good 
in  assisting  the  unfortunate  who 
were  taken  prisoners  in  the  first  years 
of  the  struggle.  His  wife  and  fami- 
ly rcmahiea  m  this  country  until  the 
war  closed,  and  of  course  his  estates 
were  not  confiscated.  In  1784  he 
returned  to  his  native  land,  and  was 
greeted  with  kindness  by  his  old 
friends.  He  now  commenced  busi- 
ness again  as  a  merchant,  but  in  the 
British  spoliations  lost  no  small  part 
of  his  property.  The  treaty  made 
by  Jay  returned  him  his  property, 
and  the  fair  interest  on  the  same. 
He  now  relinquished  all  business, 
ttK)k  his  money  and  invested  it  in 
American  stocks,  and  lived  on  its 
income, — most  ample  means  for  his 
pun>ose.  His  table  was  one  of  the 
neat  in  the  country.  He  was  classi- 
cal, delicate  in  his  feelings,  and  un- 
shaken in  his  opinions,  and  every 
one  was  satisfied  with  his  hospitable 
board.  His  conversation  was  gene- 
rally directed  to  ancient  history  or 
to  that  of  enr  country.  He  was 
lit  home  in  either,  but  made  no  pa- 
rade of  his  learning.  He  was  a  man 
of  no  ordinary  talents,  and  of  more 
than  ordinary  taste  in  classical  lite- 


rature. As  an  antiquary  he  was 
second  to  none ;  he  garnered  up  all 
that  was  curious  or  strange  in  his 
neighborhood,  and  was  ready  to  give 
it  to  the  public  provided  his  name 
could  be  kept  out  of  sight. 

He  now  placed  the  enjoyments  of 
life  in  ease,  and  never  swerved  from 
his  principles.  He  was  blessed  with 
an  excellent  wife  and  a  delightful 
family.  They  were  around  him 
and  administered  to  his  comforts. 
He  had  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters and  all  were  devoted  to  nis 
happiness.  He  rejoiced  in  the  suc- 
cess of  all  he  knew :  his  heart  was 
full  of  philanthropy. 

His  person  was  noble,  his  height 
over  si.i:  feet,  his  countenance  quiet, 
calm,  but  manly,  and  hardly  bore 
the  ordinary  marks  of  age.  In  the 
81st  year  oi  his  age  he  sunk  to  sleep 
without  having  suttered  many  of  those 
pains  and  acnes  which  mortal  man 
IS  liable  to,  in  this  scene  of  struggle 
and  anguish. 

There  were  but  few  men  in  this 
world  of  80  good  a  disposition, 
fewer  still  of  so  much  intelligence  or 
refinement,  and  none  of  greater  pu- 
rity of  character. 

Elisha  Peskins,  was  born  at  Nor 
wich,  state  of  Connecticut,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1740,  and  was  educated  for  the 
medical  profession  by  his  father.  He 
possessed  by  nature  uncommon  en- 
dowments, Doth  bodily  and  mental. 
In  his  person  he  was  six  feet  high 
and  of  remarkable  symmetry. 

His  ability  to  perform  active  pro- 
fessional business  was  extraordinary ; 
he  frequently  rode  sixty  miles  a  day, 
and  generally  on  horseback,  and  this 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  stimulants, 
never  making  use  of  ardent  spirits. 
He  had  contracted  a  habit  altogether 
peculiar  to  himself.  When  making 
nis  professional  visits  and  inclined  to 
sleep,  he  would  hand  his  watch  to  a 

Kerson  and  throwing  himself  on  n 
cd  or  conch,  give  orders  to  be  waked 
in  five  minutes  precisely;  if  suffered 
to  sleep  six  minutes,  he  would  know 
by  his  feelings  that  the  time  had  been 
exceeded,  and  whenever  the  time  of 
sleep  exceeded  by  one  nnnate  nis  rule, 
he  invariably  woirfd  say  that  he  felt 
the  worse  for  it.  By  this  practice  he 
was  enabled  to  perform  his  duties 
with  three  or  four  hours  sleep  in  the 
night  for  many  weeks  in  succession 
though  aabjocted  lo  isc«*x  l«xm[>\&. 
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Haling  deab«vh<d  from  rtaptf  leblt 
iniusUy,  who  lii.g  ^'uuwhI  a  disliii- 
piislied  lolliMncc  I'l  <he  nwdical  pro- 
III  in  ibBt  ncinitjr,  be  uuiiued  d 
jlemblv  repulalioii  uid  po|>uian- 
ly.  IL«iu:qminUinc«¥rM»«iyc'iiaii- 
st  e,  and  hia  BTKat  libemlil|t  aiut  wcul 
liatiits  olivrau  lobiB  liouw  geaiJenien 
IraiQ  didcEenl  patu  of  ihu  cuuulry, 
BiiJ  bia  in<{ii?liiig  mint)  Memed  over 
lo  HrarcbloT  fomelllingnewrin  cvary 
Hihora  wliicb  could  bsller  tliv  ouidi- 
U01I  of  iJ»  bainaa  faauiy.  He  bad 
»  hrii^y   facilily   in  cumin unicatinii 

^  and lurnine  ■-    - -'- 

[K>«  wub  inio 


I  uifaera. 


Uis 


ablo  puri 

eoiililde 

yrml  ■Bcnfioes  in  «ainljliiliui|;  anil 

sii|'|Hirling  an  academy  tn  Plninlield, 

ntid   oiliis   uBeAd  improleiiienu  in 

ibm  lowii.     Hu  wsB  eflleamcd  an  a 

iiinn  uf  BCTKl  lionor  and  inuciity  of 

Dr.  Perkiiu  mieted  with  peculiar 


ew  projecl  for  l 

nru  mill  gam 

III    1790.      C.« 

:S;,i;"s, 

or  aniinBls,  and  be  CB- 

p«l.le  (.1  bi 

UMful 

Meinal  aeoaia  i 

aUt  liU  al  lEiiclh,  nflei 

ts 

w..idd  f-r-^ 

il  Irom 

mwliicti  lUey  v/eia  apiiUBl  waa,  liy 
drawing  the  pninLa  over  ihe  affactcxi 
porta  in  n  ilownwaid  direciwn  for 
about  Iwenly  m'lniiica  eaoh  liiiie. 
Tba  coniplaintB  in  wbiuh  ihia  npeia- 
tlon  bss  born  Iband  modi  u)«ful,  ae- 
cDiding  10  Or.  I'crkina.  arc  Iui-hI  m- 

heiil,  face,  ImlE,  bmaal,  Hide,  Slii- 
inac)i.bD>:k.rli>.-uuiiitiam,&c.  Dr.P. 
obliinHl  n  pBienl  £>r  lua  discovery, 

disw-tiiiiiote  Ilia  newprarlicp,  uodbia 
cernr  wng  mtended  wiib  peal  aiie- 
ceaa.  Nuioorima  cur™  were  tfTeoiol 
by  the  cmpluymenl  iif  Ihv  traclom 
in  bu  band*  and  in  thuw  o(  o-iuin. 


I  pervadoii  all  nnkt, 


ond    itojived    Ihe 

many   enlightened    pbyauriaiu 

CbiluwHiheta.     Punpblels  w«n 
abr' ■  ■     ■■ 


....     :plain  lite  modiw  opoaaA 

of  Ihe  now  rem  -*-    ---'-■-     — --^ 

gave  DtlMUiioiiR  in  faViir  ot  it 

cacy.  TUb  otwrMion  wu  bDobI^  <i 
ha  nniilar  in  ita  piinaiibs  lo  Mud 
magnetiani,  or,  wcMilHia  t»  aBai^ 
auiinal  eieoxtiaiy  at  galvanoJUn. 

Tbe  bmc  of  ibo  lOelaUic  MoMM 
aoon  riiarhsd  Europa  Thi;  Md 
introduoed  al  CupHth«g«n  la  XI9\ 
where  iwelra  phvaiciana  and  wt 
geoaa,  (HiioAp  pMMasora  and  lec^■^ 
er«in  theKoynf  Fndtsick'a  Hoa^ltl, 
eqinmeneod  a  iwuna  of  nxmwimiUi^ 
and  rBpnicd  tbe  result  ti>  Probwa* 
Hernhnldt  and  Rafn.  The  uiKa- 
menia,  Shy  in  niunber,  wnre  draiatd 
■uflicwDtljiuaportatuuKlvaWadFib- 
licaLHRi  ia  an  octavo  vakuDOi  Th> 
profesaora  inttoducvd  Iha  torin  Pet- 
kiniam  in  honor  o(  ike  diHwuvi^ 
sad,  nHened  that  il  wae  o[  giral  in*- 
porianeu  lu  the  pliyiician.  '-Vtr  do 
nui  find  U  posaiblu,"  any  ihe  iifTjf.-p- 
wira,  "  10  apply  with  any  juvUni 
iu^inii(Periiiniaai,tbearBum«)lBand 
duubia  which  hate  hwii  riutod  agantn 
sninial  magnF-umi.  OarrxpNUnvnta 
hive  ricEionttniod  lo  our  uiiofafUon 
that  then?  ia  a  sivat  ilual  at  realUT 
ai  huIioQ)."  Thia  book  whs  iraiu- 
Inte^inlu  German  bjf  ProfevMr  Todfi 
Pbvaielaii  lo  Ihe  Kine  of  DenniaH, 
aoclLbcnef  inU.Engliiihby  C.  Kainpr- 
raidle.r.  A(i«-  ibc  deoib  of  Dr,  P. 
Mr.  Benjamin  D.  Perkina,  hia  ana, 
rrpaired  to  London,  and  eacuruig  a 
peient,  immediately  pubb9h?d  a  Iracl 
on  ihe  dtacovery-  Sana  after  Ihiii 
Df,  Lnn^otiby  of  Baih,  having  xr 
cunlly  relurned  front  Amenca.  Dia*. 
incnnd  a  courae  of  I'^niransnH  •) 
Bath  nnd  Bmnol  hoi  welbk  wnh  t 

Iraclura.     Th.'  r. -/"  i*.   "'.'"'  •    !    4 

iit  a  painphlii.  < ■  ■ 

of   cnsca.   bi;.l.;v  | 

judged,  10  tbi:  n.  | 

of  Iheu-opfratiuii,  I, 

In  ISM,  the  Pirkiiiiun  lnH<:luu>ii. 
as  il  waa  eall«J,  wea  eMabliabnl  la 
London,  chivfly  with  the  view  of  )»■ 
neliiing  the  poor  by  die  osk  of  Ita' 
iroclora.  The  Right  Unourabtc  Laid 
Ibven  was  President,  airi  SirWilliiHi 
Barker,  Vice  Pnndanl  of  ihie  in«i- 
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Cution,  and  funds  to  a  large  amount 
were  obtained  by  donations  and  sub- 
scription. In  a  pamphlet  entitled  an 
account  of  the  Perkinian  Institution, 
published  in  London  in  ISOi,  it  is 
ttuwl  that  the  comniunicutions  of 
jSes  are  from  disintL-rested  and  in- 
telligent characters  from  almost  every 
quarter  of  Great  Britain,  and  that 
amonust  others  whose  names  are  at- 
tacheJ  to  the?<c  communications,  arc- 
eight  proftssors  in  four  difTerent  uni- 
vtrsiiies^  twenty-one  regular  physi- 
cians, nmett^en  suv^ieons,  and  thirty 
clergymen,  twelve  of  whom  are  Doc- 
tors of  Divinity.  The  cases  pul)Iishe<l, 
amounted  in  March,  WYi,  to  about  Ave 
thousand.  Supposing,  says  the  writer, 
that  nut  more  than  om^  cure  in  three 
hundred,  which  the  iructors  have 
performed,  has  been  published,  and 
the  proportion  is  probably  much 
smaller,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  num- 
ber to  this  time  has  exceeded  one  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thousand!  In  an- 
swer to  the  objection  that  the  cure 
was  effected  merely  through  themflu- 
ence  oi'  the  patient  s  una^mation,  the 
promoters  of  the  Perkinian  Institu- 
tion asserted  that  multitudes  of  cures 
were  p*3rformed  on  infants,  and  even 
on  horses,  where  of  course  such  in- 
fluence could  not  be  presumed  to 
exist. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  metallic 
tractors.  It  is  to  be  considered  a  sin- 
gular and  unaccountable  circum- 
stance that  the  remedy  should  have 
been  consigned  to  oblivion.  Is  it 
within  the  bounds  of  probability  that 
the  vast  amount  of  authenticaterl 
evidence  that  has  been  produced, 
should  be  resolved  into  a  delusion, 
a  mere  phantom  of  the  imagination  ? 
However  enthusiastic  the  promoters 
of  the  novel  discovery  may  have 
been,  it  is  most  clear  that  autoptical 
evidence  was  in  every  instance  at 
command,  and  might  have  precluded 
thepossibility  of  deception.  If,  there- 
fore, Perkinism  has  shared  the  fate 
of  animal  magnetism,  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  for  supposing;  that 
its  discoverer  should  be  placed  in  the 
same  class  with  Mesnier,  as  he  un- 
doubtedly was  a  man  of  honorable 
principles  and  character. 

Dr.  P.  directed  his  benevolence  to 
snothcT  object  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  medicine.  He  introduced 
mto  practice  a  remedy  consisting  of 
a  combination  of  the  vegetable  with 


the  muriatic  acid  in  the  form  oi  .com- 
mon vinegar  saturated  with  m^njatr 
of  soda.     This  diluted   with   xIm^ 
parts  of  hot  water  in  the  dose  of  r 
table  spoonful,  he  administered  w:i' 
great  success  as  a  powerful  antisep- 
tic in  the  low  state  of  dysentery  am 
ulcerated  sore  throat.    During  thi 
prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  New- 
Vork,  in  1799,  he  visited  that  city,  u 
avail  himself  of  opportunities  of  test 
ing  by  experiment  the  efficacy  of  tht 
abovementioned    highly    antiseptic 
remedy,    believing    that    antiseptics 
had  Inmn  too  much  neglected  in  that 
formidable  disease.    After  about  foui 
weeks  unremitted  assiduity  in  attend- 
irig   the  sick,  he   took  the    disease 
hiinB(.'lf,  of  wliich  he  died  at  the  age 
of  59  years. 

His  son  Benjamin  D.  Perkins,  who 
visited  England  with  the  tractors, 
died  in  New-York,  in  the  year  1810. 
He  was  graduaieti  at  Yale  College  in 
1794.  He  sustained  a  character  of 
inestimable  worth ;  was  frank,  hon- 
orable and  discreet ;  in  morals  exem- 
plary, in  religion  undisfutmbling  and 
devout. —  llmch.  Med.  Biqt^raphy. 

James  Pebkins,  a  distinguisaed 
merchant  of  Boston,  was  born  in 
1760,  and  died  on  the  9th  of  August, 
1822.  He  entereii  upon  the  business 
of  life  and  was  an  active  and  enter- 
prising merchant  at  the  peace  of  1783. 
This  was  a  period,  of  all  others  in 
our  history,  or  perhaps  in  any  other, 
the  most  propitious  for  a  man  of  fine 
mental  and  moral  elements  to  form 
his  own  character  in  the  mercantile 
profession.  Then  in  the  United 
States  there  were  no  sturdy  and  un- 
yielding maxims  drawn  from  prudent 
predecessors  in  trade,  and  to  which 
every  one  must  conform,  whether 
tliey  were  agreeable  to  his  sense  oi 
moral  integrity  or  not.  The  world 
was  before  the  enterprising,  and  they 
made  their  own  calculations  without 
possessing  those  numerous  results  of 
experience  which  are  now  at  the  com- 
mand of  every  one.  The  house,  at 
whose  head  he  was  till  his  death, 
has  been  considered  for  many  years 
among  the  first  establishments  in 
the  country  for  extensive  and  im- 
portant concerns,  for  good  faith, 
punctuality  and  success. 

In  New  England,  mercantile  men 
have,  since  the  revolution,  held  the 
first  rank  in  society  ;  and,  by  increa- 
sing in  numbora  wvd  \a  v*«^^M 
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they  have  goneialiy  direcict 
dotlinirs  o{  Ihe  communiiy, 
giren  a  rasi  to  llic  cttBrncler,  nnd, 
of  course,  are,  in  a  gr.^al  degree,  Te- 
Bpoiuibls  tut  the  reputalioa  of  iKe 
prttenl  aga.     There  were  no  cl. 


them.  Tbe  learnud  pnifesaious  found 
il  {HiliticBlly  and  moral];  just  la  iden- 
lily  ibeir  mlereai  getierslly  wiih 
IhcBB  or  meicanlilo  rnuii.  llie  ag- 
riculluraLala    w«b    aoi    auflicienilj 

rich  to  fcel  jeilouB  of  the ' 

ami    the    manufacimet    ■ 

liii:dly  known.    Thia  powerRil  class 

fcv  years,  and  wdl  Incieisis  foe  cen 

turicB.    So  siiuBied,  il  wai  natural 

lh»t  iDeichonu,  h 

should   have  bef^o 

Bivi  ly,  in  iliii  piui  of  the  rountry, 

Thty  taaVB  beea  to  ;  sad  Ibeu  [iraiBB 
is  [ommloglsd  wilh  svery  atn  ' 
graiilude,  licBrd  in  out  naini' it 
tions  for  ibe  puhlic  good.    Itii 
'  '  ■'         TFSDfile  hone 


prof  peri  I  y,  c 


and  ftiiiitoi 


heretofore)    bi 


UBvnl,  manufacturing,  and  c 
clasBts  of  men  will  contend  lor  ■ 
share  of  Ihe  powtr,  and  will  gel  ir 
It  is  1  proud  refiuction,  houievBr,  anc 
o;ii.'  that  wr  wUl  cherish,— tlist  da- 
nil"  thia  period  of  their  glory,   ihi 

BDion^  the  elevated,  the  geacroua, 
and  ihc  palrioiic.  Had  Burke  liver! 
10  this  day,  and  could  he  ' 
■n  opporuinitv  of  fairly  gnalyiing 

knowing   il   thoroughly,  he   would 

Bgainai  a  ptofcssion,  in  vihkh  if  iher 


'hiiigunaccounla! 


dead,  lian  hia  inllui^ik 


migbuncs 


ore  forgotten. 

Bucccaafiil  acturaulaior  of  wealth 
It  i>  remembered,  prrhapa,  that  bi' 
did  etiat,  that  he  pursued  and  cq|Df- 
ed,  nobly,  di;ring  iiis  brief  hour,  Mil 
left  othcn  lo  falLen  od  ijie  full  MB- 
veat  he  bad  githerol.  Tho*  air 
olherL  but  Utile  knowii  while  U*iii$, 
who  then  bad  neilbei  iDOueiio*  nor 
power,  and  who  are  no  aooDnmnr 

10  moulder  in  ibvir  aarmn'  bed,  thu 

Thia  diaiinciion  is  onlyjuaiico  dc<iT- 
Lxi.  Ttioss  wlio  liTO  fat  themsrlvd 
lone,  like  Dives,  may  faie  •umiiia- 
oualy  every  day,  oori  command  ibe 
ipplauae  end  honiagt  of  the  oiulli- 
ude;  bill  Ibis  lasM  only  wilii  bra. 
Oihurs.  who  do  nut  atlraet  atleiilioi^ 
maianily  labonng  fin  ibe 
lankinil,  odea  live  DDrsitai- 

sfleijuilius  (hat  airciggtes  to  rifut 
the  rorrner  Dej;l«E,  and  the  namtsol 
aiich  benefactors  ate  beld  in  rFnr^ 
,  and  go  down  lo  poaieniy  lo 
I  r^muiiihrance.  But  what  a 
of  the  oblivion  of  rnoal  men, 
not  apply  to  (he  dlsDiiguiabea 
haul,  whose  death  is  now  gene- 
rally deplored;  lor  the  ptopmies  of 

by  the  ancients,  Ihalhc^ 
to  any  one  of  ih* 

.      .  ._  .  ysiao  fitlds.     How 

mueh  more  ia  he  enlilled  to  enjor 
the  realms  uf  bghi  and  love,  who  u» 
opened  hm  eolfcte  10  enlarge  our 
"  cwa  of  nature  and  iheology— m 
iDtbe  and  hcfil  the  maladies  of  iIk 
ind,  and  who  hai  generously  re- 
ovcdbis  own  household  goda,  wiik- 
ilcnliesiy  and  withoul  compenn* 
in,  that  ihe  volaiiea  of  IsHen  and 
ience  mtght  make  for  ihemseln* 
temple  wotlhy  of  the  laale  and  re- 
vmcnl  of  Athens. 
Hr.  Perkins  was  inltUigenL--^'^ 
aniuainted  with  the  geogriphy  simI 
commerce  of  tlie  world,— and  itaiiy, 

11  proper  liniii  and  opportunities,  tv 

t  would  aflbrd  any  practical  benrfii 
"  hiii  ftii^ndsoi  the coiumtinity.  Hf 
\ai  ijilj™r.'iiB_tf.  but  had  nollimt 
ifthsl  foolish  an.iieiy  to  mnnopoln' 
■viity  branch  of  trade,  because  ii 
niaht  tie  profitable— oolhing  of  ili-- 
restleasnesi  of  liuie  mioda  wlm  ar* 


houBhibytl 
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ID  perpetual  dread  of  younger  com- 
petitors, who  might  strike  out  a  new 
path  to  wealth,  and  get  beyond 
them.  Ho  was  an  industrious  man, 
assiduously  and  carefully  watchmg 
\a$  larse  concerns,  but  never  suHlTefl 
himself  to  indulge  in  that  poignant 
distress  which  some  mi^n  feel  who 
have  much  at  risk.  His  equanimity 
was  not  disturbed  at  n  loss,  nor  did 
his  heart  overflow  at  a  fortunate 
voyage;  for  he  believed  that  when 
he  had  done  all  in  his  puwer  to  en- 
sure success,  he  ought  to  leave  the 
event  to  providence.  His  views 
were  liberal  in  the  course  of  busi- 
ness; in  which  even  men  liberal  and 
generous  in  other  respects,  are  often 
severe.  He  did  not  think,  as  some 
do,  that  human  beings  he  had  used  as 
menns  to  giiin  his  property  were  to 
be  treated  as  slaves.  No  seaman 
was  ever  heard,  on  the  longest  voy- 
age, to  curse  him  for  short  provisions 
or  mouldy  bread^  and  his  agents  ol 
more  responsibiliiy  were  never  kept 
starving  at  home  and  abroad  by  a 
penurious  policy.  There  was  nolh- 
ma  cheup  about  him — nothing  mean 
in  nis  business.  His  plans  were  ex- 
tensive, and  his  arrangements  above 
board.  He  was  domestic,  accessi- 
ble, hospitable  and  court*  ous,  and 
never  discovered  any  of  that  pride  of 
purs(}  so  ofii-n  the  concomitant  and 
the  disgrace  of  men  who  are  the 
builders  of  their  own  fortunes. 

In  aid  of  all  these  virtues,  which 
exalt  and  adorn  human  nature, 
charity  had  shed  her  kindiir  hi  influ- 
ences on  his  heart,  and  the  silent,  hid- 
den streams  of  her  inspiring  bounty 
were  in  const :mt  flow  to  che<.T  and 
ble^  the  humble  and  unfortunate. — 

spirit*  &r«  iiiit  fiitely  MiicIk'<I, 

To  this  delicacy  and  liberal  feeling, 
was  superadded  a  munificent  disposi- 
tion, which  identifies  a  threat  and 
opulent  man  with  the  history  and 
honors  of  the  age  in  whi'h  he  lived. 
Like  the  head  of  the  Florentine  mer- 
chants, Perkins,  ami,  indeed,  if  we 
may  venture  to  speak  of  the  livimr, 
his  family,  too,  have  done  much  for 
thecharitoble,  the  lit.inry,  the  mer- 
cantile, and  political  iiistiiiititms  of 
ihetjountry.  Under  (he  din-otion  oJ 
a  higb-mmded  man,  wealth  has  n 
sort  of  holy  value,  (iold  in  the 
hands  of  such  men  seems,  os  it  werv, 
beaten  into  vessels  of  the  Lord,  and 


kept  in  the  sanctuaries  of  knowledge 
and  religion,  not  only  for  the  use  of 
the  present  but  for  future  genera- 
tions ;  and  every  succeeding  age  in- 
scribes on  them  some  deathlesi 
memorial  of  such  benefactors. 

Man,  acquiring  wealth,  is  fulfilling 
a  duty — in  saving  it  he  is  prudent 
and  prai.sc  worthy;  but  in  distribu 
ting  it  for  general  and  permanon 
purposes,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
he  IS  an  elevated  and  godlike  being, 
in  whose  actions,  self  is  for^tten,  or 
becomes  a  secondary  consideration. 
By  this  noble  exercise  of  his  facult  es 
and  his  means,  a  finite  creature  giv  ?< 
perpetuity  to  his  own  deeds,  and  is  al- 
lowed by  his  beneficent  Maker  to 
claim  kindred  with  him  in  spirit  and 
imiiiortality. 

John  Penh  was  born  in  Virginia 
on  the  I7th  of  May,  1741.  He  was  a 
self-tauirht  man,  but  possessed  high 
intellectual  powers  and  became  dis- 
tinguished among  his  fellow  men. 
He  studied  law,  and  with  the  pre- 
paratory learning,  came  into  notice 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  meteor.  In  1775, 
he  was  s^nt  from  North-Carolina  to 
the  continental  congress.  He  was 
elected  for  several  years  to  that  body. 
He  died  September,  1788,  aged  46 
years. 

Samuel  Philliph  was  born  in  An- 
dover,  1752,  and  waseducated  at  Har- 
vard University,  and  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1771.  He  was  the  only 
child  of  an  opulent  gentleman,  and 
never  thought  of  pursuing  a  profes 
sion  fur  his  support;  but,  aceordinc 
to  the  custom  of  the  times,  he  read 
law  and  diviuity  with  attention  for 
several  years.  In  1775  he  was  elect- 
ed from  his  native  town  a  member  of 
the  provincial  congress,  and  althou|r'i 
quite  a  young  man,  was  soon  djs- 
tmguishcd  for  a  most  solemn  and 
convincing  eloquence.  He  was  of- 
ten chosen  to  the  legislature  after 
that  period.  He  was  for  many 
years  president  of  the  senate  of  Map, 
sarhusetts,  and  was  distinguished 
for  his  exactness,  promptitude,  ana 
impartiality  in  his  office.  During 
many  of  these  yeors  he  was  a  trus- 
tee of  Dartmouth  college,  of  Exeter 
af'ademv,  and  also  of  the  institution  of 
Phillips*^  Andover  academy,  founded 
by  his  father  and  himw'lf.  In  the 
cnuiic  of  learning  and  religion  he  was 
never  tired.  For  several  years  he  held 
a  seat  on  the  bcuch  ol  vV^*  cwatv  ^i 


i 


(■Motf  a<  mt  mam  wmhiI  a. 
lU  •4M  M  Am  MMb  >  Mxr- 
mill,  nd  >wd*  ■  Imv  ■n^—t  ■< 

•hoi  Mc  bHinrta  va>  oimd  «■ 
wiifi  iIi^KfTinrats  IwiiH  oUitDhI  u> 
unfurl  nurtin  mm  WMfB  eaaii- 
mo,  41  au  biilr  WiKiuB  BU  iiuulite. 
Ha  mu  ^  nan  hour  of  tua  lime 
with  diaag  MorUHIMt  i"  1^  fuiUic 
BDwiJ.  PininanjfMniif  bwIiCibe 
btHind  nn4cT  ■  Ki'tfa  aaihinalic 
■DiRiian,  wliKh  Ml*  Muufh  to  break 
duwn  thr  ninnu  aiul  ietUuy  ihe  uii~ 
Ciilima  III'  anr  itiminim  iimu;  bui. 
U  li«  l^li  Ui«(  lih  WW  abarL.  b^  rr- 
doublsl  hi>  rxF^ixin*  ibai  hu  iiikgbi 
bo  uaeAil  in  hi*  da]'  nwI  gmaniion. 
Ha  «iii»nili'<l  hia  buiintM  m  (u  u> 
ba  lUHlal.  lltat  aJlbuiuih  alwajra  opu- 

iMit  in  fart.  \te  waanfton  e 

•d  in  hia  paoinliiri'  alTaira  . 
wa*  iMt  unfrcqiunllji  uaal  ui 
•ni'u  bia  paluical  caurac  by  ilu' 
ad  inliinial.  M  auUv  of  wbain  li 


ilvlDtilaJ  ■  Drill  10  tiny  bniig  on 
urlh.  Hia  iadvpnuluDCv  wu  alVr- 
ward  ■  ihmnu  ol  ufawe  la  thow  wbo 
iriahni  lo  Miltrol  hi*  wnducL  Hq 
•nuts**'  fFixn  ■!'  '"•  <Iiffinil<iea  n 
ridi  iMih  wiihoui  havmg  ftu  b  sin- 


r&M 


bi  a*  ■!■«—■— 

MM  bu  b«  Smtib  ■••■)■«  a 
•iHi  Id  nbaaUM  —  *■  kai_ 
Ffbnar;,  UK  m  >k>  iltr-fiMia 
ofbifc.  BanlHK>«M»fal#l 

aval  bMMar*  and  pNivsl  immmtt  I 
(«lb>  an*  ali—y  w  bMf  *f^| 

«ii&>  inOial  kDviakod^  i 
BKf  iraab  iboiu  ii.  He  ncfct 
hi*  runs  anJ  ■ii'-t^K*  uputi 


nuuliiv.  be  UR-idi-il  wA 


null iVi.-d  bun.     bui.  pBiUaJ  ashviiw 

Sab  ur  txriiuivr,  bui  look  a  paraial 
rnrc  uf  all  ihoae  who  r«««i>u]  tboi 
tleiiienlair  iDstniciiuD  at  hti  to- 


ol niMiiii'iiiitil  liill«,  fur  wbii'bn  uuihI 
«iilar»iion  hw)  heoo 
ha  J  bcwiiiR  as  uBi- 

ly  rnu,  allllouyh  ibupni' 

prrty  uf  ih«  whulu  iifliuii  hid  lixcn 
plotlfMl  for  iia  rolGnipUaii.    TUu  waa 


'fiUMi  It  (be  lima  al  bia  daAib.  and    I 
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the  tnenibera,  with  the  governor 
and  couQcil,  atttndod  the  obsequies 
of  the  man  they  held  in  vencrutiun. 
The  deeds  ol  sueh  men  live  ufter 
their  luonunients  have  crumbled  to 
dusL 

JoH>r  Philup»,  first  mayor  of  Bos- 
ton, was  one  of  those  valuable  men, 
whose  virtues  deserve  an  ample  pa^c 
in  the  annals  of  this  conimonwealtTi. 
He  was  truly  a  New  England  cha- 
racter, such  as  would  have  been  dis- 
tinijuished  in  any  age  of  our  history. 
His  piety  and  ins  tenets  would  have 
delighted  the  early  settlirrs;  and  these 
qunlities  with  his  liberal  views  of  duty 
and  society,  and  constant  exertions 
for  the  public  good,  gave  him  a  high 
rank  in  the  times  in  which  he  was 
culled  to  act.  He  was  desct-nded 
from  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in 
the  Provmce  of  Massachuselts  Bay, 
who  came  for  liberty  of  conscience 
to  this  new  world,  to  build  up  a 
church  of  God  after  their  own  views 
of  religious  duty.  The  first  of  tiiePhil- 
lipsfujuily  in  this  country,  was  George 
Phillips,  a  clergymuii;  he  was  l>orn 
in  Raymond,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk. England,  and  came  to  America 
in  the  year  1G30,  with  Sir  Richard 
Saitonstall  and  was  sent  bv  Sir 
Richarri  and  his  associates  to  \Vater- 
town,  where  he  was  the  first  minis- 
ter, and  officiated  for  fourteen  years 
with  groat  en^dit  to  himself  and  ad- 
vantagif  to  the  cause.  He  died  in  1G44. 

Samuel  Phillips,  his  eldest  son, 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
105^,  and  was  ordaininl  at  Rowley, 
in  the  County  of  Essex.  Samuel 
Phillips,  the  son  of  Samuel,  settled 
at  Sulem  as  a  goldsmith ;  was  born 
at  Rowley  in  1658,  and  died  in  1722, 
having  left  two  sons.  The  eldest, 
Samuelf  was  educated  for  the  pulpit, 
and  settled  in  the  South  Parish,  in 
Andover.  He,  as  well  as  his  fore- 
fathers, was  distinguished  in  the 
churches,  and  has  left  some  sermons 
of  considerable  metaphysical  acutc- 
ness. 

The  youngest  son  of  Samuel 
Phdlips.  of  Salem,  wns  John  Phillips, 
a  merchant  in  Boston.  He  fillt;d, 
with  great  credit  to  himself,  numer- 
ous oMces  in  church  and  state — was 
a  colonel  of  the  Suffolk  regiment 
when  he  died.  Ilm  wm  William 
was  also  a  merchant,  but  died  young, 
leaving  four  children,  the  youngest 
of  whom,  the  subject  of  tl*  's  monioir, 


was  born  in  Boston,  November  2u, 
1770,  and  educated  by  lus  mother, 
having  lost  his  father  when  only 
alKjut  two  years  of  age.  His  mother 
Mrs.  Margaret  Phillips,  was  the 
youngest  ehild  of  Col.  Jacob  Wen- 
dell, a  merchant  of  Boston,  who  died 
in  1761.  Mrs.  PhiUips  was  a  woman 
of  strong  mental  powers,  and  of 
great  energy  of  character.  She  was 
left  u  widow  in  those  days  of  anxiety, 
uncertainty  and  confusion,  which  pre- 
ceded the  shock  of  the  revolution. 
Her  husband's  business  was,  with 
most  others,  at  that  time,  greatly 
embarrassed,  but  she  was  not  dis- 
couraged—assuming every  thing  her- 
self, she  went  on  with  caution,  cal- 
culation and  eiiterprize ;  educated  her 
children  in  the  best  manner,  cleared 
her  property  of  all  incumbrances,  and 
look  a  high  and  independent  stand 
in  society,  by  her  own  character  and 
exertions.  At  all  times  her  mansion 
was  the  abode  of  industry,  order, 
hospitality  and  piety ;  and  she  Uvea 
to  a  good  old  age,  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  her  exertions.  Her  son  John,  was 
Stint  to  Phillips'  Andover  academy, 
when  he  was  seven  years  of  age, 
which  was  then  under  the  care  of 
that  profound  scholar.  Dr.  Eliphalet 
Pearson,  who  has  since  held  a  profes- 
sorship in  Harvard  University  and  in 
the  Theological  Institution  in  Ando- 
ver; but  has  now,  in  his  old  age,  re- 
tired from  intellectual  labors,  lo  en- 
joy the  setting  sun  of  life  in  repose, 
out  of  the  heating  of  the  disputes  of 
the  academy,  or  the  haran<zue8  of 
the  metaphysicians.  He  was  un- 
questionably the  first  iiistructer  of 
his  age;  he  had,  it  is  true,  more 
seventy  in  his  discipline  than  would 
suit  modern  feelings,  but  he  cher- 
ished genius,  excited  emulation,  and 
gave  tone  and  character  to  minds 
under  his  tuition,  and  thoroughly 
grounded  his  pupils  in  the  true 
elements  of  letters  and  morals. 
Young  Phillips  had  other  high  ad- 
vantages for  improving  his  mind  and 
manners,  for  he  lived  in  the  house 
of  his  kinsman,  Samuel  Phillips, 
which  was  also  an  admirable  school 
for  youth.  The  master  of  the  mansion 
was  truly  a  great  man,  distinguished 
not  only  for  the  numerous  offices  he 
held  in  civil  and  poHtical  life,  but  for 
his  ardent  desire  to  promote  the 
cause  of  religion  and  learning  in  the 
land,  bdieting  that  thepcnrjauenni  «fl 
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mr  /ntdom  depended  upon 
ftttum  of  Icnaieledgt    amon. 
rUing  gcntraliona.     Hie  TalFle 
node,  and  liimBelf.  had  foundr 
■cultrny  iat  the  greal  ends  he 


r«(    6u 


•tire" 


of  iiudy,  and  frequeallT  lo  ques 
tliEm  on  Ihe  eubj«cl.  In  ihess 
luguo,  he  ua«l  thaohaicestltneuBge 


,     ,  iuivockI  ward  or  ex 

Ereiaion  lo  escape  ihem.     In  eli  Ihii 
la   inannor,    Iboiigh    aolemn,    wil 
kind,  and  enDoun^ed  (he  mast  timiil 
10  answer  his  inquiries,  and  put  inter- 
logatoriea  wtlli  freedom.    Mi^  Phil- 
lipB,  bis  Isdf,  was  af  aliU  Diareun- 
portonie  to  those  under  their  care, 
than  her  husband.     Shf  poBSeBSed 
■  mind  cultivated  by  eilcnfive 
IDff,   and  tnanners  refinpd  by 
aifvoiitages,  and  a  longacqusin 
with  Iheljest  noeietv.     She  was  blest 
with  n  fine  fio' 


I   prt)fea9ional  bu«. .._. 

only  known  as  a  well  rt^ad  li*;a, 
but  had  a  vcrj  higb  r«)uiiuaD  ka 
htfrary  aiiainiDenta,  Bntlhii  pmdno- 
lions  fully  prove  that  he  was  in  ad- 
vaOFo  of  (he  liierntutu  of  ihe  day. 
At  this  period,  the  French  wn(«* 
had  corrupiod  ihe  nimiy  of  Englnb 

'" ind  made  a  loode  aoda- 

ttyle  (be  moat  popoUi'- 

JrxpreBKis,    and    legrli- 
3,   were  pmscnbtd,  and 
others  of  a  new  coinaei.'  >iibsl  ~  '  ' 
'  HaHMuir 
„    a.    Mr.  Pliilli^ 
p  judge  from  hia  compas6on« 
not  carried  along  with  "'' 
in  Ihe  lasbiou  oniifirai 
led  the  nonaeiiBB  of  the  Dalli 
CruBcan  Bchool,  aa   ddcTMiatw   ia 
iplo,  and  false  in  lasle.    In  lT9i 
:allMl  topronouncQ  at 


wholeKim( 
.   others  of  a 


!    Ihc   fin« 


aeleddiefon 


t  heart,  ani 


of  her 


U.  bve  *nh  h< 


«e\h\e  S 


withau 


ling  the  valuK  of 
oievaiea  and  pohahed  woman,  in  tne 
education  of  men. 

PhilbpB  loft  Andover  for  Cambridge 
in  1T84;  and  while  at  college,  was 
conspicuoua  for  manly  deponment 
and  orderly  conduct,  which  aucurea 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  all 
around— those  who  eovem,  bb  well 
"  "■ >-  "'■--      "n  1788,  he  lefl 


.    nciple  ond  i 
Lviog    hnil   assigned    (t 


which  produe 


rect  principles.     I(  wns  at  the  pn- 

cise  lime  when  Lafayette  was  W 

guishing  in  the  duni^ns  of  Oliunit; 

~    d  his  apostrophe  (d  the  auSerer  id 

'.  cause  of  liberty,  was  both  paihe- 

and  propliclii^.     "  Fayette,''  said 

:  orator,   "  the  npostle  of  hberty. 

le  abandoned  by  the  people  whwa 

BBvcd,  and  became  a  Ticiin  is 

despotic  cruelly  and  cowardice    The 

■'--ip,   poisonous  fihalaiions  of  ■ 

imy  dungeon,   now  ineircle  and 

thai  bosom,  whose  philanlhropr 

coexlensite  with  iha  unirei*' 

ise  oalrioliam  no  pawar  could  ri 

uish,    no   dangers   app«L      Bii'. 

ninaied  by  the  reetilM*  of  ihy 

1  and  ihe  magnainniit/  of  itiy 

le,   ihe   trickhne    dewa  of  iky 

prison  wbIIb  ehsU  spsriilr  with  ni 

inle  luslrn  than  the  mem  lom 


.ehnuehlii 
this  sddi 


n  thai  gliii, 


'mperor."     So  well 


bar,  before  he  was  iwcn 
ofa^.  Hit  late  mnlei 
fijit  pnicllce,  and  with 
and  generosity  k'  ' 


B  received,  Ihil  ei- 
t  were  for  a  long  Dm* 
ling  Ihe  ro  inds  in  Ihe  newspaikii 
'  the  day;  md  some  of  ihtue  d 
acta  hove  a  permanenl  place  iii  « 
:hoDl   books,  as   modela    for  wi 

Thia  year,  ITW,  Mr.  Phillip*  • 


0  Inai  days  of  his  life,    marned  I"  Mias  Sally  Walley,  d.-iagh- 
Q  bnngins  toiwud  his^toi  a[  Thumna  Walley,  Ett).,  a  ra- 
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)Ie  and  wealthy  merchanti  for 
^eara  a  selectman  of  the  town 
iton.    They  had   a  numerous 

of  children,  eight  of  whom 
d  him— five  sons  and  three 
era. 
le  year  1800,  the  population  of 

had  so  much  increased,  that 

found  necessary  to  petition 
islature  to  establish  a  munici- 
rt  of  criminal  jurisdiction  for 
inty  of  Sulfolk.    The  supreme 

court,  and  the  common  pleas, 
3onie  burdened  by  the  numer- 
tries  on  the  criminal  side  of 
:ket,  and  parties  in  civil  ac- 
uffered  tedious  delays,  while 
jrts  were  engaged  in  gaol  de- 

The  prayer  of  the  petitioners 
ard,  and  a  court  was  created. 
Mlinot,  a  g^entleman  alike  dis- 
tied  for  his  learning,  talents 
imanity,  was  appomtpd  the 
dge  of  the  municipal  court. 
>od  people  of  Boston  having 
eard  of  the  hoarllessness  of  a 
>rosecutor,  who  had  been  en- 
n  brinn[ing  offenders  to  justice 
ong  lime,  were  disposed  to 
lis  office  in  their  own  hands; 
8  was,  at  that  time  made  a 
of  the  bill  for  establishing  the 

They  looked  around  inem 
lan  of  talents  and  benevolent 
tion — one  who  knew  what 
e  to  public  justice,  and  know- 
mid  be  able  and  willing  to 
te  the  insulted  majesty  of  the 
ut  one  who,  at  the  same  time, 
have  some  feelings  of  com- 
t,  amidst  the  pride  of  office. 
B  were  turned  upon  Mr.  Phil- 
id  he  was  annually  elected 
i4vocate,  until,  from  a  pres- 
'  OidkBT  business,  he  declined 
'jatndUlBte  for  the  office. 
O^be  was  chosen  to  represent 
iVe  town  in  the  general  court. 
I  situation  he   was   at   once 

by  the  old  members,  and 
prominent  part  m  their  deli- 
18,  though  it  was  not  common 
ing  men  to  come  forward  in 
the  first  year  of  their  letrisla- 
iiTse^  but  he  was  urged  to  do 
is  best  friends.  Ho  was  not 
ed  by  his  constituents  to  re- 
n  the  popular  branch  of  the 
ment,  for  their  fondness  for 
lised  him  the  next  year  to  a 
:  the  senate  board,  a  place 

he  kept  until  his  death,  by 


twenty  successive  elections ;  and  for 
ten  of  these  years,  he  was  chosen 
|5resident  of  that  honorable  body— 
an  office  which  he  sustained,  in  the 
conflict  of  party  times,  with  dignitjr, 
ability  and  impartiality,  as  his  po'iti- 
cal  opponents  have  acknowl^ged. 
in  the  most  flattering  terms  of  an'ep- 
tion  and  respect. 

In  1809,  Mr.  Phillips  was  appointed 
a  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  by  CJovemor  Grore,  and  h*  Id 
the  office  until  that  court  was  abol- 
ished for  one  differently  constituted. 
He  was  popular  as  a  judge;  bis 
manner  of  trying  a  cause  was  fair 
and  gentlemanly,  without  ''any  of 
that  pettv,  ve.xalious  exercise  of 
power,  which  we  have  sometini:'S 
seen  in  former  days,  merely  to  show 
that  such  power  existed ;  and  the  bar 
placed  great  confidence  in  bis  deci- 
sions, and  always  spoke  of  the 
soundness  of  his  law,  as  well  as  the 
courtesy  of  his  manner.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  convention 
called  to  revise  the  constitution  of 
Massachusetts,  in  1820.  That  boiy 
contained  men,  and  not  a  few  of 
them,  of  the  first  talents  in  oitr 
country— thorough  bred  politicians 
and  civilians,  physicians  and  diviM<  » 
of  note,  enlightened  merchants,  rmi 
intelligent  country  gentlemen— still 
Mr.  Phillips  heldi  a  distinguislad 
rank  in  that  august  body  ;  and  in 
their  debates  was  conspicuous  tor  a 
knowledge  of  constitutional  law,  and 
a  deep  acquaintance  with  the  f-  cl- 
ings, habits,  and  wishes  of  the  p<  u- 
ple  of  Massachusetts. 

He  was  not  only  identified  with 
the  politics  of  the  time,  but  with  tlu 
letters  and  science  of  the  age.  Fur 
more  than  twenty  years  he  wa*^  a 
trustee  of  Phillips  Academy,  at  An- 
dover,  and  entered  warmly  into  ilic 
welfare  of  that  institution.  He  r<  - 
membered  how  sweet  were  the  early 
springs  of  knowledge  which  !>< 
drank  there,  and  he  spared  no  paifis 
to  keep  the  fountains  open,  that  pur..' 
waters  might  flow  for  ages,  to  iihvl- 
den  successive  generations.  In  iSI^, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  cit- 
poration  of  Harvord  University,  nji! 
kept  his  st^at  at  the  board  until  his 
decease.  This  is  an  office  of  li'i^li 
responsibility,  an<l  it  requires  nuni'  r- 
0U8  and  vaned  acquirements  to  •!  :«- 
charge  it  propfcrly.  An  imyuUv  wM 
direction   mubl  W  ^vew  \o  >jv>\\v\" 


«» 


WHO  in   tlu.-  {m»:Dl   of  ^^^L■n  acul 

»  L«^  .MOI4.1  Mb««T-n<r«' 

fcicncc;    «    lil<'Jll     Diul     irnmrlMl 

m<iBUiul  n^nlaOH  wbI  can.    h 

R|>ini  •luwlil  Iw  iouad  m  [lie  disinbo- 

tarayni^  Hut  dnmc  ialo  ^Ht  iki 

inajoi  Hloiitdl  th>  wiKM    ■uM 

H.  >»ah  fut  h.  laide  w  ^  fta^ 

nud  luiut  1»  ilu«i»r«l  u>  tjie  imu- 

■■S.m«ii«nd««ofiliea-fiiml*.    Tlir 

puliliu  are  iiiloeited  m  all,  auJ  uv 

aup,  y.i  faEm«iifcnMk6MDlM 

•■ii-lnng  (vrTT  -liuia  wlnA  nlales 

lb.p»|>4mlo.a>m.     Svfawaad* 

iliM  o&a  UK  dmn  yian,  wiilioiir 

»cngiir<>  rnm  any  qMruc,  u  he  did. 
u  no  aoull  pnwu    ll  woiiU  heuH- 

coold  ba»  <Incl*£»ur  rmhA  M 

]<w^  aad  aMuuly  icliums  lo  «ia- 

U>,nU  llM  vuwua  otteo  MJ  by 

wb^llu  Z>%t  TO  boMR?  S 

bank.  rnnMe  or  dvKiur  of  >«>eral 

uwawiarv,  ntunoiu  and  bonrvoloni 

Hy^  ."IT^j.  rf  <Kh«r  nmronk  m 

if.iniBly  UHtal  lo  xxvxy  j    boi  the 

rd.thruldia.'i»rt{«  <>f  ail  Uiwh:  duUa 

•  n«««Mry  n™"  ^t  en&mtw  «•■ 

ihoiily.    OttaBia  ■u<n«d  lo  dnad  ■ 

jp,  w  .)».»  bu  r.«lti»».  JD  u.i.i..tl- 

u.!t  bMm»    Vm.   wiih  .U  ilu-c 

duiica,  bd  n.»er  iwinod  to  tw  *  bur- 

mowire,  in  primiiimi'  Idniw.     Be 

\^-un  on  band.    All  lliw  wmi  ic- 

look  bia  owD  Doun^  and  web  n 

onKaagood  mum  diclaled  j  and  *t 

ace  itac^tchy  probably  aavnl,  for  mfn, 

biii  lilt  miiriitvia  whK'ii  iiutu  ol  etrai 

irom  wiinrsBing  ilic  Irappin^i  Hi  a 

uui'in.,>«    gciierully    auume,    wa» 

loril  major's  iLiy.  or  any  lr>ss  of  iJn» 

nisvui   duwvtirt'd  m  bis  oouim  of 

at  Ihc  annui^  uiganiuUonurilieQli 

lbba»    HD«Minedlob« 

irlwdiduolilonU  in  Ihiaonxif- 

BtB  the  reformers  could  ivquira  of 

(be  courae  of  hia  duly,  laid  down  bo 

[bLib  pnnuplea,  nor  madB  anjr  mii- 

cakulation  W  involte  Ihe  dly  m  dcbl 

U'i)ipih«d  bfi-n  Hindi' lo^li'rin  mfi>- 
or,    wiihout   aucc.-9»,      Mr.    l'h,ll:,« 

W.N    «OllOIT»<    lo    "     .'. 1,' 

or  dimcully.    Tbe  enli^lenod  lad 
■iouT^W  aucceaaor  of  Ur.  Phillin 

II'W.kTl..he,ll„!. 

..ICI-  tB*liinonj  to  hie  eirrtioni  auJ 

•fliT  IIlU(!ll  ptr-.l  . 

nii.l  waaalnH...' 

UL.k'iicv,    by  candidly  aiating  thai 

havina  eianuned  the  racoidaof  ibe 

i'.N('  ':■     i       ■                               '■      -     -L,il    f™i5 

nly,  lb  refrain  from  aipraaMog  ihe 

wbo  livT  filled  ibc?  «taair  of  the  oty 

"■■I,  '.,„ 1 li    I'lioy    liiwi 

proB|k'r"il  lor   ao  iiiniiv    y.^ura,   Bin! 

rtunng  tha  p»st  yrar,  as  well  Md 

Whiu  fualiul  ul'  ll<»  cUaii^e.     Olb^ra, 

thow  of  tbe  wiK,  prudent  and  fnlll- 

bKliiiVIIXf   that  Ihe  old  ^vemnieiil 

liial  period,  the  cily  council."    "Tb* 

oT  iHitiulDtion,  19  wire  hi  ihis  linie 

first  Bd>niQi»tiatioo,"«ayBhe,  "bl« 

holiliy    for    reforoi,    nnrl     Fn.rfuut 

of  our  t'ltv  derp.  ind  on  right  priM- 
l>l<>s  ]  and  wbalovcT  aucceoa  ma?  al- 
l.:iid  IhoM  who  come   after    tbcoi, 

nii'iBufi^.   Tho  cry  chaticr  Blthoiiuli 

an  iiiBlmniBQr  drown  with  iiuriplina- 

ry  NkiU  and  care,  yet  wes  foumt  de- 

iliry  will  be Urgely  inileblad for  iiie 
thf  wisJom  amf  fiddity  of  Ibor  We- 

finii.ni   in    many   ihinp,   m  ni.^hi 
hnvi'  been  elpecled,  wh«n  wl>  fonsi- 

"TsTapaJcar.  Mr.  FIiaM   «• 
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dear,  forcibie,  conciliatory  and  iudi- 
cious;  his  voice  was  strong,  without 
harshness,  and  bis  words  tlowerl 
without  any  extraordinary  efFurt.  Ii' 
he  never  ^avc  any  wonderful  speti- 
mon  of  eloquence,  he  certainly  novcr 
inortified  his  fri'^nds  by  a  failure 
in  debatt^  so  often  the  misfortune 
amongst  those  who  sonietinx's  rrach 
the  subhme.  He  was  not  unfro- 
quently,  in  the  cour3e  of  a  week, 
called  to  make  speeches  i)efore  seve- 
ral differpnt  bodKs  of  men,  on  va- 
rious subjects,  pohticol,  cominHrrial, 
financial,  philanthropic  or  religious; 
and  at  all  times,  he  was  listened  tu 
with  profound  attention  and  plea- 
sure; and  probably,  no  cotemporary 
of  any  standing,  in  a  moment  of 
ri\Blry,  could  say  to  him,  *^  nnj  ad 
vice  i*  a9  qfUn  foUoxctd  as  your^ — 
and  the  infiuencc  you  hnre^  I  hare 
also." 

In  politics  hft  was  fixed,  but  not 
stern ;  wary,  but  not  puj»pioion8  ; 
courteous  in  manner,  but  unyie'diiijr 
in  principle — his  independenee  never 
approximnted  to  rudeness,  nor  couhl 
his  condescension  be  niistiiken  for 
fear.  His  political  frienils  and  op- 
poscrs  knew  where  to  find  him,  ntid 
the  former  never  ftmred  that  lie 
would  trim  for  jwpulnrily,  n-^r  the 
latter  ever  led  to  suspect  that  he 
might  be  s<:duced  by  flattery  or  th»^ 
promise  of  rewards.  Of  course  he 
was  loved  by  many,  and  re^jK'cted 
by  those  who  could  not  a.'ik  to  sliJire 
his  affections.  His  extensive  poi)n- 
larity,  which  lasted  tlironjih  more 
titan  twenty  years,  reflects  as  nuK^li 
honor  on  his  constituents  as  on  liim- 
«elf — it  proves  thfit  public  opini<m 
has  a  regard  to  virtues  us  woW  as 
talents,  for  there  were  mvix  of  equal 
or  superior  abilities  around  hi'n,  who, 
during  this  period,  felt  all  ti\e  flnetu- 
ations  of  public  caprice.  The  p^-o- 
plc  are  as  quick  to  futhttm  the  heriri, 
as  the  head  of  a  ])ub]ic  mnn ;  and 
they  prize  the  virtues  of  the  former, 
as  well  as  the  powers  of  the  latter.* 

*  In  thr  autnirii  of  ISI-l,  wht-n  iJo  i-i  I-'r.i:c' 
eOQventlnn  at  HartfunI  u-a«  pn-p.'^rA,  Mr.  IMi'lii-ti 
VM  Pmlden:  of  ihw  Senaic  of  M.f.»  •■■•'ui-fi-.^ ;  ii 
was  mo.tfd  by  'Jie  Iff  i-litiirn  "f  Hi  t  c<.iiiiiu-ii- 
wealth  Ihil  B  uireulnr  l-i:i/  i-rf]  \W.ns  i!i-  •»•  J.-'i» 
of  thai  ConT«nlic.>,  tufinril  liy  i  .i  I'r-. »;  '.r-it  ■■:  t'le 
Smatr  aii4Sp«ak<>r  of  the  ni'ii4<*  nr  Hr;  r ''•■i;t.<ii'.v-> 
ibonlil  b*  mAI  to  Uh>  (lecit'-TM  iT  ,•do^  nf  '.he  N'-w- 
EmIiiimI  Slate*.  A  foint  i-f  a  circii'-<r  w  n  -li  xuu 
am  bTO«g*it  to  Mr.  I'liillipi  fi>r  hi.,  -ici.-ioir,*, 
vMcli  ■UUmI  Um  "ireiK-riil  uf)i>i-i«  ■->(  Uic  r'"\'  >**'' 
•aafamica  to  be,  ur^t,  t-'  '!Rli'ier.i:r  i.|i  'ii  'lie 
4an%tn  to  *hlch  thn  K.a»iern  #<'>'iivii  of  *hf 
UiiM  to  wwciMd  bf  tlw  cewne  of  the  var,  aud 


I  Mr.  Phillips  was  often  solicited  to 
!  take  upon  himself  the  responsibihty 
of  executor,  administrator  or  trustee, 
of  widows'  and  orphans'  property — 
the  opinion  of  a  dying  parent  is  al- 
ways sincere,  and  often  speaks  vol- 
umes  of  confidence  in  a  sinsle  line. 
Sometimes  he  was  prevailed  on  to 
assume  these  offices,  and  not  unfre* 
quently  extended  the  duties  of  guar- 
dian into  the  care  of  a  parent ;  and 
so  carefully  managed  his  steward- 
ship, that  when  called  to  give  up  his 
five  talents,  they  were  found  to  be 
ten.  His  gifts  and  <:harities  were  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  means,  which 
weru-  very  considerable ;  when  he 
had  no  more  to  bestow,  he  set  about 
awakening  a  spirit  of  liberality  in  his 
iiioro  opulent  friends,  to  consider  the 
cause,  and  was  by  them,  from  the 
force  of  his  character,  without  ar- 
rangement or  stipulation,  virtually 
made  the  almourr  of  their  iminiti- 
cence.  They  trusted  his  heart  and 
iudgiuent,  for  they  knew  he  had  no 
little  or  romantic  viewB,  but  rea.'wneil 
:i^  he  should  do  from  the  nature  of 
tiie  case. 

He  was  not  less  valuable  in  pri- 
vate than  public  life,  as  a  son,  a  hus- 
band, and  a  father.  In  the  first  rla- 
tion,  as  a  son^  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  showing  his  gratitude  almost  from 
his  cradle  to  his  ^rave,  for  his  exc'I- 
lent  mother  died  but  n  few  months 
before  him,  and  he  knew  and  felt 
how  much  she  enjoyed  his  «ucccs5S 
and  how  thankful  she  was  to  Ilea 
viMi  for  giving  her  such  a  non. 
Ttiere  \»  a  doulne  charm  in  prosperity 
and  distinction,  when  the  light  of  life 
and  prosperity  can  be  thrown  back 
on  those  from  whom  we  arc  descend- 
ed, as  well  as  forward  upon  our  de- 
scendants. He  was  a  good  husband 
and  kind  father,  and  lov(>d  his  lire- 
si'ie(/;)— an  uncommon  case  for  a 
public  man — more  than  the  noise  of 
the  eonnnitia,  or  the  animating  cfm- 
tentions  of  the  forum.  He  who  wor- 
ships with  high  admiration  and  sin- 
cere devotion,  the  Jupiter  of  the  capi- 
tal, is  seldom  very  true  to  ihehouse- 

which  fliiTe  Is  t'«o  miicli  r*«*on  in  hflierc  will 
il.H-*;':ii  r<)ti«»<l  tli^m  In  iU prii|rrfM,  oml  \o  devne, 
if  prticlicil-li:.  ifKdu*  01  ««-riirity  ;iu(t  'l^ftfiioe, 
wh»ch  irny  \-t  rou*i»lenl  w'nh  thr  I'f^-rTsiiion 
of  thirir  rftonrcr*  fmin  trial  ruin  »nt[  ailApierl  to 
tl.cir  iu-rnl  ■iniitioii.  luuiml  rL'!<^r>iiii  •iiiii  h4l>i'«-" 
Iff  •t.i.i'il,  thai  h^  •hc«i'«l  ni'i  yiffii  »■.«  t-lronlar 
iiiiIm*  th<'  wi-r.U  "  aiul  i<ut  rninrnant  lu  '.litir  otili> 
^Mtion:>  Bb  ii.i'iiiljcr»  of  the  Uni.i''.."  wrre  aikUd 
.iiiii  (hit  l.iii  {ihriw.  was  accorJlitflx  Introdacad 
lut,>  the  oixeular. 
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lid  eods.      The   cunBiani  inn 
riiied  (he  forincr,  takea  Bwny 


larly  aiveo  [be  iBtlM.  Il  w«b  nul  to 
wiihhim—duif  did  not  keep  Kim  «o 
miitK  abnuut,  noTHinbilioiifiooiilire- 
iy  cnoano  him  lo  the  aiudy,  M  lo 
Bicliida  bii  wife  siul  children  from 
Ibe  cirea,  cnreMas,  and  inimctiuiui 
of  the  faltuir  of  ha  family.  IfhiaiO- 
ry  iia>  nol  diucIi  lu  do  vrilh  Ibeoe 
a  mi  utile  iraiu  of  diarncler,  inenniry 
dier»liea  tfaem  until  lieraelf  be  deHii. 
DoQib  came  uiddunly  upon  hiin,  bill 
did  nol  And  bun  uii]>m)Brtd,  for  he 
lud  o  iclii,'iuu9  s>  well  lu  a  mural 
lilij.  Ho  nude  do  canling  parade  of 
pit'IV,  but  his  faiih  waa  steadfast, 
deep  and  lively;  snd  frain  ibe  dealh 
of  Ilia  noiher,  thwc  wsa  more  than  n 
commonly  seiiaua  train  of  ibouglil 
in  hii  leilerB  and  coavoraadon.  As 
a  prafeMor  of  religion,  he  wia  al- 
ways allenlive  to  Ifae  dutiea  of  a 
ChrutiaQi  but  there  are  alten  mo- 
menu  before  our  dissolution,  in 
which  there  la  a  aotemn  concentra- 
tioo    of  fcelmE    and    ihinkiiie,    the 

<:lo»ed.      Indeed,  il 
thai  tho  lost  impresaiona  oi  n  ina 
■boulil   be  religioui  who  learned  I 

Eray  as  he  learned  hia  alphabet,  i 
ia  mothar'a  arms,  and  at  achoi 
was  as  careful  to  commil  his  biblici 


Without  going  back  to  an  early 
period  of  our  hialoryt  wo  find  iwo 
claiBea  of  men  to  whom  we  owe 
much— the  firai,  ihoao  who  eom- 
mcnced  and  fbughi  out  ibe  revolu- 
tion ary   BlrugBiB,    and    ■' "'■" 


aflerwarda,  \i 


and 

^_. na,   by  Iheir 

opiniona,  their  petui,  and  ihi'ir  ex- 
emplary conduct.  Of  the  latter 
dasa  wa»  tho  aubjeci  of   ili'-    -- 


Ho  c 


every   thing  . 

other  nations  were  wntchine  the  re- 
iult  of  tho  expcrimtnL      Ho   who 

advancel  a  sound  argument  in  favor 

I  luurR  as  he  who  wielded  a 


He  died  on  the  !9th  of  Ma;.  \3B, 
in  the  fifty-third  year  of  hia  age,  ofa 

diaeaae  nf  ihe  h^arL  He  Iwd  (i- 
leaded  m  lus  place  in  the  senate  the 
day  bdbn,  and  aaoaied,  a  •enim 
member,  in  ihu  arratigemejit  of  Ibat 
body,  aud  aflet  ihe  orsaniEalion. 
weni  to  church  lu  hear  the  elKlaio 

In  the  course  of  [he  following  Digbl 
he  waa  ao  anwell  as  lo  requin  the 
ntwudance  of  n  phyndoi,  and  in 
Ihe  murning,  he,  fur  a  ahott  tiom 
Hppcarod  relisvcij,  bul  sboal  niDa 
□  clock,  the  spasms  returned,  anil  bs 
breathed  his  last.  The  newe  o(  hia 
dealh  caat  a  gloom  orer  ibe  Otf. 
The  senate^  an  the  aonuaciBlMii  if 


the  toaa  lbs  comiaunity  bni  l 

ed,  and  their  hieh  venentian  fotlsB 
characii:r.(i:j  The  city  council  ni>- 
iiocd  his  demise  with  the  deepeit 
tinotions  of  grief,  and  profound  r^ 
■peel  for  his  memory  i  and  evoy 
public  office  in  the  ciiv  waa  a  plae* 
of  lamenlotiou  for  Ilia  death — so  aud- 
den,  so  premaiure,  and  at  ntcb  a 
momenc  of  usefulness.  The  fiineral 
honors  of  a  public  man  ace  asiranai- 
toryaa  the  renoriof  tiio  minute  guna 
required  on  the  occasion ;  but  when 
the  public  shed  a  tear  at  the  good 
man's  departure,  it  dropa  on  tba 
page  of  hulory,  for  the  eys  of  po*. 
icmy,  and  they  dwell  upon  il  lnat>> 
than  on  the  loftieal  eul>>giiJDi  of  io- 
terCE^led  fKenda,  made  ever  so  charm- 
ingly. The  clamorous  notes  of  fam^ 
brenlhed  over  the  conquerof's  bw. 
have  DO  mumc  in  them  to  ■  distant 
age.  unless  some  high  moral  eicel- 
lince  marked  his  course.  It  is  Tuv 
lue  alone  which  is  indeclmctablo. 

NOTES. 
(n)  ■'  Mr.  CAoirman  and  GmlUiun 
qfihe  Board  nf  Stltelmm : 
Tho  iiiHtiibers  of  (hu  city  conndl 
ncknowledgf  their  obligations  lo  yM> 
Tiir  lliv  Dttenlion  snd  care  which  yoa 
have  bestowed  in  all    the     " 
inonts  made  for  th«r  aca 
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which  accompanied  the  delivery  of 
the  ancieDt  act  of  iDcorporation  of 
the  town,  and  the  recent  charter  of 
the  city. 

During  the  short  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  I  was  elected  to  the 
office,  the  duties  of  which  I  have 
now  solemnly  undertaken  to  dis- 
charge, to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I 
have  devoted  such  portion  of  time  as 
I  could  command,  to  examine  the 
rcconls  of  your  proceedings,  with  the 
able  assiptance  which  your  chair- 
man most  readily  aiiiirded  me,  and 
they  iurnisli  full  evidonco  of  the  abili- 
ty, diligence  and  integrity  of  those 
who  have  been  justly  denominated 
the  Fathers  of  the  Town. 

Gentlemen — You  will  now  be  re- 
lieved from  labors,  the  weight  of 
which  can  only  be  duly  estunated 
by  those  excellent  citizens  who  pre- 
ceded you  in  office.  You  retire  with 
the  consciousness  of  important  du- 
des faithfully  and  honorably  dis- 
charged. Oiu*  best  wishes  attend 
you.  Whether  engaged  in  public 
employments  or  private  pursuits, 
raav  you  bo  useful  and  prosperous, 
and  long  continue  your  exertions  to 
advance  the  interest  and  honor  of 
oar  city. 

Gentlenun  of  the  City  Council : 

The  experience  of  nearly  two  cen- 
turiea  has  borne  ample  testimony  to 
the  wisdom  of  those  institutions 
which  our  ancestors  established  for 
the  management  of  their  municinal 
concerns.  Most  of  the  towns  in  this 
commonwealth  may  probably  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  those 
salutary  regulations  for  an  unlimited 
series  of  years.  But  the  great  in- 
crease of  population  m  the  town  of 
Boflton,  has  made  it  necessary  for 
the  legislature  frequently  to  enact 
statutes  of  local  operation,  to  ena- 
ble the  inhabitants  successfully  to 
conduct  their  affair ;  and  at  the  last 
seasion,  with  a  promptness  which 
claims  our  gratitude,  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  the  town,  panted  the 
charter  which  invests  it  with  the 
powers  and  immunities  of  a  city. 
Those  who  have  attended  to  the  in- 
conveniences under  which  we  have 
labored,  will  not  attribute  this  appli- 
cation to  an  eager  thirst  for  novelty, 
or  restless  desire  of  innovation.  The 
moat  intelhgent  and  experienced  of 
oar  citizens  -have,  for  a  long  period, 


meditated  a  change,  and  exerted  their 
influence  to  eflect  it  Difference  ot 
opinion  must  be  expected,  and  mu- 
tual conccssioiiB  made  in  all  cases, 
where  the  interest  of  a  large  com- 
munity is  to  be  accommodated.  The 
precise  form  in  which  this  charter  is 
presented,  may  not  be  acceptable  to 
all,  but  its  provisions  have  met  the 
approbation  of  a  large  majority  and 
it  will  receive  the  support  of  every 
good  citizen. 

Those  who  encourage  hopes  that 
can  never  bo  realized,  and  those  who 
indulge  unreasonable  apprehensions, 
because  this  instrument  is  not  fram- 
ed agreeably  to  their  wishes,  will  be 
benefited  by  reflecting  how  much 
more  our  social  happiness  depends 
upon  other  causes,  than  the  provi- 
sions of  a  charter.  Purity  of  man- 
ners, general  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
and  strict  attention  to  the  education 
of  the  youn^— above  all,  a  firm 
practical  beliel  of  that  divine  revela- 
tion, which  has  affixed  the  penalty 
of  unceasing  anguish  to  vice,  and 
promised  to  virtue  rewards  of  inter- 
minable duration,  will  counteract  the 
evils  of  any  form  of  govenimcnt. 
While  the  love  of  order,  benevolent 
afl'ection,  and  christian  piety,  distin- 
guish, as  they  have  done,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  city,  they  may  enjoy  the 
highest  blessings  under  a  charter 
with  so  few  imperfections,  as  that 
which  the  wisdom  of  our  legislature 
has  sanctioned. 

To  enter  upon  the  administration 
of  this  government,  by  the  invitation 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  we  are  this 
day  assembled.  When  I  look  around 
and  observe  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
standing,  and  most  active  employ- 
ments, devoting  their  talents  and  ex- 
perience to  assist  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  arduous  business,  in 
common  with  my  fellow  citizeixs,  I 
appreciate  most  highly  their  elevated 
and  patriotic  motives.  I  well  know, 
gentlemen,  the  great  sacrifice  of  time, 
of  ease,  and  of  emolument,  which 
you  make,  in  assuming  this  burdc/u 
It  shall  be  my  constantstudy  to  light- 
en it  by  every  means  in  my  power. 
In  my  official  intercourse,  I  shall  not 
encumber  you  with  unnpcessary 
forms,  or  encroach  upon  your  time 
by  prolix  dissertations.  In  all  the 
communications  which  the  charter 
remiires  mo  to  make,  conciseness 
ana  brevity  will  be  caxef&AVi  ^\3Cii^^. 
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I  will  (li>lain  ynu  no  lonsrr  from 
diiKhirgi  of  'lie  imporuni  du 
whirli  luiw  dsvolvn  upon  f/iu,  tl.... 

the  Faihu-  9l  Li^is,  wilboai  wfansr 


cnlighieii  and  gidda  outdditwraiiani 
wiiC  the  InDuenoe  of  Hi«  holj  iiptrii, 
Brid  Ihtn  «e  c»nnoi  fiiii  (o  pn.niuW 
ilie    best    inleruu    of   out    Mlaw 


(t)  Mr.  PhiUipt  to  hit  Sm,  ahml 
J^Utn  ycari  a/  af(c  Oim  abtrni  at 

mAdd/,  9it  Iht  dtalJt  tjf  kU  Orand- 

malher 

"  BonoH,  Mnrch  lai,  ISH. 

Mf    DiAB    Son— Your    hooufwJ 
grandmother    wus,    dd    Thuf»il*y 
murnine,  ubom  hnlf  paM  9  o'clot*, 
ri'leiwd  (rum  ■  warid  oT  rrlal  nnd 
diMiplin?,  sod,  aa  wii  hamUr  truKt, 
ibrough  lie  meiiis  of  h«  ReiWiiiLt, 
TeeeiveJ  lo  thB  enjoymmt  of  ihar 
happinMB,  which  (lod  hM(rra™iis- 
lyppimisii]  to  thufuiihful  followcrsof 
our  Lord  Jcaun  ChrUi.    3hi:,  mydi 
■an,  had  livad  n  long  find  »ery  cicj 
plary  iifi'i    bul  Uil-  near  opproaeh 
of   thai    period,    whon    »ht   niust 
■ppeitrin  ihe  prp.tenrt  of  hiT  Makpr 
■nd  ber  Jiidgp,  HIM  her  mind  wi 
BWo  and  dread.      Sho  urH'sl  upon 
nil,  and  frcquenlly,  the  indisucnaal 
imponnnct  of  pniinring  for 


change  of  Worlds, 
^k\i,  I  It 


■c-eivPd  Ihi- 1 


prnv.  .   I     ■        i  .'.■V,    Thin 

sh-    I ■    I-    world. 

Pr.iv.  I ■■■  -l-  (or  hi* 

bl.-*;i,i-   mi   ■.        '■■■>   Ty  [Hlr- 

Biiii.  n-iiil  y...ir  Bibh.  niao,  uvery 
day,  ami  rri>qiiRnlly  repeal  ihoiw 
hymns  fliich  you  bn>»  commiKeil 
to  iiininpry.  It  gave  hex  great  com- 
fon  and  aupporl  in  the  nnar  view 
of  dunth,  10  repeat  auih  hymns  ns 
■h«  had  probably  learned  more  than 
nrnmlj  yesra  mnca  You  may  be 
catltHt  in  a  ahnrl  tinia^f  prepared ,  ii 
MnnoilMlooBoon.  Inihemcaniiruiv 
Providcncp.  hn«  clirpciiNl  us,  while  on 
eanh,  to  be  arfiir  and  ddigcut  in  Ilic 
dlaeharseof  duty. 


.  .bai  if  ywtr  life  aliall  In 
loD^,  yon  may  aacapf  aou>n  i 
-  ■  ■  -  wbich  you  ir 
proniois  yo 
.  mooi  imporiani  hotna  .. 
pan^ng,  bolh  u  it  rrapocu  Iha  yn- 
mini  and  the  fuf  ur«  lif>>,  Bv  stoduo^ 
h«  virluoua,  and  God  will  iAema  yod. 
Thia  is  die  pnyet  of  your  offiKtiwi> 
*U  falber,  Johk  1Nuii4r»," 

<ej  "  Thi-  Comniiltoa  of  lb*  8a«. 
ate,  appDlntud  \a  oinnilar  wttat  maa- 
■iin«  II  would  br  projitr  for  ihe  Std- 
ate  10  adopt,  lu  iMUfy  iheir  naial 
to  Iha  memory  of  Ibe  Han.  /ota 
Phdlipa,  hsTfl  had  the  aubjaici  mdar 
euciaitleralian,  and  reepnetliiily  rr- 
pon  the  lollowmg  rasoluaoiiM  bt  di* 
adanl»>n  of  tbe  Senate : 

Whc'tcna  il  haa  pleaasl  Almicbtf 
Qin]  io  removis  by  auddm  deathi  it* 
Hon.Jobn  FnitUpa,  «  inenib«  «( 
if  Itae  CoiEiuonwiBltt 


their  duly  publielf  io  expiwas,  and  to 
plaee  upon  ihor  records,  liic  biab 
■unae  iheyenlcnoinfor  llie  ttrliitttilf, 
iHl'fril!/.  and  aitdam  of  llieit  d*- 
censnl  colleague;  and  of  ihe  gnat 
regard  thai  ia  due  ID  bla  memoiy.foi 

puhTic  ofncca  of  great  reaponnbihiy 
and  honor,  and  moreeapcdallT  br^ 
diBlmguiahed  alfltily  with  whi<:li  far 
a  aenes  of  years,  he  hai  disebargd 
ihe  duties  orPtesJdenl  of  lbs  SeniM 
of  this  Commonwealth. 

IteeoWed,  Ihni  lhi>  members  of  Iha 
8<;nils  aineetely  sympaihiae  wirh 
ihe  family  and  relaUiea  of  [be  da- 
crnaed,  in  thia  moai  alBicliageVRat; 
and  in  token  of  their  n^flped,  wilt  at- 
tend hia  funpral. 

tteiolred,  tbal  the  members  of  Ihii 
board  will  wear  rrape  on  lbs  Ml 
arm,  during  (he  aeasion,  as  a  inut 
of  ealevm  for  their  depnnnd  fnend." 

The  City  Council  of  BoMon  paaiad 
aeteral  reaolnlrana,  eiprssaing  tin* 
wnse  of  the  pablio  loas  bjr  ihi:  "dt- 
cenae  of  the  Hon.  John  PhillIp^  lata 
Mayor  of  the  City,  a  geotleioan  iM 
many  yrora  distinguished  fin  h^  t>- 
Unta,  iniegnty  and  public  •eniDaa." 

"A[  a  meeting  of  ihe  Pretidcoi 
and  Pollowa  of  Harvard  CoUcn 
JoivB,  3, 1923,  il  waa 
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i,  that  thia  corporation  re- 
witii  dotjip  BciiBibility,  the 
of  the  Btiutlen  doath  of  their 
ipcctL-U  cx>licain(ts  the  Hon. 
liiliipH,  and  oht.riMU  a  sincere 
li-Hjliouate  ren)llcclion  of  his 
t  virtUwJ«,  qunlilii-sand  JM.Tviccs, 
.'inbcr  of  tlitst  hoard  for  a  suc- 
of  \\MT»  ;  that  ihcy  ftrl  a  rt-al 
r.  hiiiig  (i(.'privi:il  of  the  ad- 
:  of  ins  (ulitits  and  labors  in 
•:ulion  oi  tlicir  trust,  and  take 
•ay;on  of  their  carhi-st  nuM'tin*; 
is  d'.ccasi',  to  expn^ss  thrir 
noc  With  hi!»  l»Ln'i\cd  family ; 
It  in  rcspvM'i  to  hid  memory, 
II  bitoiiil  \\\^  fiiiR-ral. 

ed)      JoilN  T.  KlUKLANI), 

Prf'iidfnty 
p,  Saclicm  of  l*o-ka-iio-k<'t 
Illy  r-allcd  Kiii^  of  the  Wani- 
^s,  hciian  his  rciun  in  iG57, 
:3Hor  to  hi.s  Ijrollu.r  Ah-xandur, 
d  iu  a  fit  (d'  rai;o,  at  thi!ini!i<;- 
>red  hini  i^y  b.LUiii  surprisiil  hy 
V  and  a  few  rnf.ii  under  his 
id,  nnri  hriiu^jlit  before  the 
at  Plymouth,  to  answer  the 

of  ('onHi)inn:r  af^auint  the 
.  The  preci;*e  aifu  of  Philip 
nown,  but  at  ilio  death  of  his 

he  was  a  nuui  warrior.     In 

went  ti)  L^iy;nouth,  and  re- 
his  trtaiy  with  the  colony. 
IS  a  master  siroki.'  of  policv, 
?  can  b;;  but  very  Httle  douot 
itcntio!!,  at  that  tune,  to  break 

as  .soon  a^  plans  were  ripe  : 
3  lonir  joi.irneys  to  numerous 

Indiana,  inhabiting  the  coun- 
n  the  St.  L'lwrence.  to  the 
ic  tirjfed  i'rmm  to  assist  him  in 
oncileeiFiVr  }>lo'.v.  He  caused 
an's  deatii,  for  bavin;;  given 
f  a  coiispiraey  amon>r  iHc  In- 
>  make  an  attack  upon  Plyni- 
hilip  was  brout^hl  ny  force  to 
't,  and  cxamiui.'d,  but  nothing 
c    mailc    out    airainst    him. 

after.  S.iusiman's  death  was 

home  to  three  Indians,  and 
iecxccut(«l  at  Plymouth  by 

the  council.  Oneofihem  was 
I  friend  to  Philip.  The  indifj- 
;red  the  kin^r  of  the  Wampa- 
now  kindled  up  a  spirit  of 
revcn«re  in  hi-?  i-.oul,  and  he 
fT  the  mask,  not  even  deny- 

Sausaman's  death  was  by 
r.  He  now  whetted  his  toma- 
nd  scalfiint>kmfe,  and  began 
rk  of  de.s«)lation.  For  more 
.HI.    37 


than  three  years,  he  carried  fire  and 
massacre  through  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal Settlements  in  Nuw-Kngland. 
The  pilfrrims  saw  their  danger,  and 
iliey  mane  a  mighty  effort  for  exist- 
ence. They  drew'Phdipfrom  his  coun- 
try—thousands  of  Imfians  were  slain, 
still  the  coni>.>st  continued  till  Aui^ust 
12,  1776,  when  Piiilip  was  sluin  by  an 
Indian,  under  thecoinmand  of  (.-olo- 
nel  Church.  This  was  hailcil  as  the 
most  au.-spicious  event  in  the  annals 
of  the  colonics.  He  was  then  con- 
sidered as  an  enemy  and  as  a  merci- 
less savai^e,  to  be  drea<ied  for  his  tal- 
ent.<s  ancfhis  prowess,  but  now,  the 
philosopiicr  Wks  upon  him  as  a  pro- 
I'ound  statesman,  and  a  h<gh  souled 
patriot,  who  died  in  the  defence.' of  his 
country.  His  death  broke  up  all  the 
concert  of  action  among  the  ditlerent 
tribes,  and,  alihou^^h  the  frontiers 
were  afterward  annoyed  by  the  hos- 
tile excursions  of  Indians,  still  the 
annihilation  of  the  whole  was  not 
icared.  The  wars  of  Philip  have  been 
ceKbrated  in  verse  under  the  title 
of  "  Va-moy-dcn,"  byEastburn  and 
Saihls,  which  is  a  poem  of  singular 
taste  and  beauty. 

Sir  William  Phipps.  who  ranks 
among  the  first  of  self-eJucated  men, 
that  have  made  their  way  to  fortune 
by  their  own  exertions,  was  born  at 
Pcmaquid  in  the  District  of  Maine, 
on  the  2d  day  of  February  in  the  vcar 
Hi50.  He  was  one  of  20  childien, 
2ii  of  whom  were  sons.  lie  bad  the 
misfortune,  to  lose  his  father  when 
quite  young,  and  was  obligcHl  to  seek 
nip  fortune  without  a  fncnd  or  guide. 
He  beeame  an  apprentice  to  a  ship 
carucnter.and  when  free  set  up  awhile 
for  niinself.  Hearing  from  those  who 
came  to  his  part  of  the  country,  that 
a  Spanish  ship  had  been  sunK  near 
the  Dahamas,  and  that  an  immense 
(juantity  of  gold  was  in  her,  his  mind 
(iwolt  night  and  day,  upon  a  plan  for 
raising  her^  so  far,  as  to  get  at  the  mo- 
ney. Until  he  was  nearly  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  but  he  felt  a  spirit  of  genius 
stir  within  him,  and  went  to  work 
and  acmiired  the  common  rudiments 
of  an  Enghsb  education,  and  this 
was  done  in  a  remarkably  rapid  man- 
ner. In  1693,  he  went  to  London, 
and  laid  o  plan  before  the  admiralty 
for  raising  the  Spanish  ship :  it  wan 
adopted  and  the  means  given  him  to 
make  the  trial.  This  was  done  withoat 


I 
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mttxoM,  bul  fan  *o  draiiy  poir;inl  uui 
Id  Ihe  ailnimllr  Bnj  in  ilif  king  in 
Willi  manner  Iie  ciiulil  rnntdr  tliu 
bilun,  Itnl  br  w»  igaii  npn[ied 
mib  memt,  and  on  the  weMid  si- 
teiDPC  wi«  MwnMliil.  Hm  mm  ott- 
IiuihI  fnim  tht-  *tttk  «u  3D0,MKU 
and  invirdiniE  w  mnlnn  bis  rit*re 
«u  ICOUW,  whkh  ■(  tfaat  lime  ww 
a  pnnn^Iy  Axmac,  He  king  oonfEiTOd 
on  him  ih*  taoDDr  ot  knigblhimd, 
■nd  n{ipinni(<d  Inn  ■herifl'  of  Kew- 
EnKland.  He  cimo  homu  lu  Bouon. 
bill  JhI  nM  wicrecd  vcrr  <*ell  in  hi* 
ncwuHtr-a  Hr  nowpmltd  for  mill- 
lar*  hoiior,  wia  apimnted  ■  Culontl, 
■nu  wn  Bcnl  Iv  take  Port  Kofal, 
whidi  h*  eapiarrd,  Inii  rtiled  in  an 
expedition  •gelnti  Quphrc.  Htnow 
rutiinwd   (o   Englnnit    end   Hlidtnl 


charttTi  and  PhiupB  came  cwt  with  it 
■iGDVomoraiidCDinnnnderincbier. 
He  dal  not  bear  li»  racult'iea  wi(h 
•ulDcient  nicekneai,  to  suit  Lhepuii- 
Inii?,  and  Ih^y  prerirred  rhargre 
Sgaliiil  him  wliich  miiiiimlci)   lu  nu- 

fuw  unguarded  exjircuionB.  He 
ropnintl  to  Bngland  and  juatified 
himwlr  lo  thoM)  n  ho  were  not  quite 
M  rnalklioua,  nnhiseood  peogilsiti  Ibe 
Colony  of  MasMcfiuseilfl  Bajr :  anil 
juiL  ai  he  was  abcnil  to  murn  in  iri- 
ui-ipli,  he  WR*  taken  strk  and  died  in 
Londiipi,  pnrly  in  iho  ytnr  IGW. 
Phipps  waa  nuordinnry  man,  bn(  hi« 
iHBiinfr*  did  noi  keip  pscc  with  his 
fortime.  H--  wa-  nt  firsl  under  the 
direriiiin  of  ihe  Mullitta,  in  the  and 
afTair  of  the  witi-hcrafi,  ii  Salem, 
bul  nfiLT  awhile  Ins  guiid  comtnon' 
Beiiau  broke  ihu  ipell  wliich  they  iud 
cast  npon  him,  and  he  Bided  indiMi- 
pating  the  deluaiono. 

ZaauLOH  MimraoHEBT  Piwt,  i 
namu  dialinguiPhnJ  Omung  ihu  sol- 
diers nnd  irnvelleri  of  our  country, 
was  bom  inthealaleof  New-Jersey, 
B  Bib  of   Janunry.   1779.     Ha 


ilinguished  for  his  <?oi 


!oung,  he  tnceiveil  aromtnisalon,   as 
JHeagacily  and exlraordinory  alien- 


himseiT  ■  nvpeeuUe  loiniat,  im! 
puraoed  his  niBiheaancu  aSi^ 
bermil  bis  brvtius  mlbctn,  asri 
bruflghl  ihem  lo  pravUcal  nan  Bi 
rrod  aa  much  aa  he  cmhl  bvM  ik 
•emantaaof  ■  Ckhiuo  hbnrjr.  Itm. 
Pike  was  ami  br  Ibe  BM<annB«f  uit 
rniud  SiaiM,  BoonaAw  tb*  jmhIiii- 
of  LatUBiBaa  loeiplons  ttoaaaim*^ 
the  MiaaiHiMii  riiir.  Re  pdfatnwi 
hisiourwiih^rat  pnanenne^at-  y 
ferad  ireoily,  tnoai  of  A«  iibm.  D» 
rinir  ma  toot,  he  was  ounryot,  nv- 
nahit,  btrolor,  and  in  faul  tvtvy  uiiBt 
amopg  hia  mtn,  who  actoaol  of  the 
capaeny,  aboic  tbc  (wnuiou  anldaA 
and  w«r#  but  of  liiila  iiiwianra  h 
bim.  The  detUI  ot  ihi*  aip^lMaa  • 
foil  of  InKnet.  and  ahowld  bt  mJ 
by  hia  raunlryoien,  in  otdcr  ta  m- 
timatrtheeWaeicrsdlwman.  Ths 


MHidtioi,  and  he  waa  aoon  madcaCap- 
iBin.lhenMa>>r,andinlei0.aCotNk:! 
of  infanlry,  and  such  was  (hv  nw^. 

dcncii  reposed  in  bun  ihm  soon  aim 
Ihc  rieclaralioDof  waiui  lBll,lu;«ia 
raiao)  lo  the  rankoT  Bricadna  Glob- 
al. HecommandedtberDHlliBres^*- 
reeled  against  York,  in  UppcrCamadi, 
■nd  ahowcd  greet  eBllan try  in  landiM 
h'lanun,  in  opposnion  to  a  large  taon 
of  veteran  Eneiiah  ao'dieia,  and  baa- 
tile  Indians.  Tntee  were  (liaprTsed.aad 
the  enemy  was  beaten,  hin  •  map 
line  was  blown  up  by  ihe  Bngbsh. 
which  bod  bern  prepaml  lur  the  ae- 
ca.iion  ;  a  large  (tone  nnick  the  (lit- 
eral m  the  bark  whifb  caused  In 
dpslh  inaboul  two  hours,  bulhabtsd 
long  enouEh  lo  hear  of  bis  vichirj 
aiiiflo  nsc'lho  standard  isken  fnm 
ihe  British  as  hia  dying  pillow.  Cia- 
cral  Pike  was  a  britve.inldligcnl  (di- 
cer who  had  secured  ifae  confidena 
of  hiB  soldiers  and  the  coniidemisc 
of  ihe  gotemmcnt 

Wbwbt  Pott,  an  cnriaent  SBrgO* 
end  physician,  was  boni  at  Norlk 
HempBlcod,  Lonelfiland.tinihelSit  ' 
of  Pebrusry,  1760.  Liliie  u  kmn 
of  hia  esriy  tnatruction  and  puraoin. 
Hu  was  placed,  when  a  boy,  mt" 
the  luuion  of  Ihe  villaja  acfaool  ibbp 
ter,  David  Bealty,  frixn  wh<no  Im 
received  the  primary  elemiml*  of  on 
Rnglish  ediicstion.  At  llui  age  «( 
nneen,  he  becnme  a  Iiailenl  of  >k4i- 
cinc,  BDder  ibe  aopcnnliaNfaim  W 
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Richard  Baylev,  at  that  time  the 
most  celebralea  and  skilAU  surgeon 
in  the  oitf  of  Ncw-Vork.  With  thi« 
eminent  uiaa  he  prosecuted  the  study 
with  great  dihgence  and  seal.  Vet, 
finding  that  his  opportunities  of  pro- 
fessional attainment  in  tlic  higher 
departments  of  the  art  might  be  in- 
creased by  foreign  travel,  he  rcpair«l 
to  London,  when  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  and  became  a  house  pupil  of 
the  far-famed  Sheldon,  the  eloquent 
teacher  of  anatomy  and  surgery. 
Here  he  learned  by  dissection  those 
lessons  of  scnural  anatomy  which 
he  afterwards  delivered  to  sdrainng 
students  mpon  his  return  to  his  native 
country.  His  skill  in  the  practical 
display  of  his  subjects  by  the  scalpel 
was  a  means  of  adding  much  to  the 
value  of  his  oral  communications. 
Having  spent  about  two  years  and  a 
half  abroad  during  ill  which  period  he 
was  closely  engaged  .'n  anatomical 
pursuits  and  hospital  practice,  ho  re- 
turned home  and  in  ITdG  commenc4.-d 
the  exercise  of  his  profession  in  thi> 
citv  of  New  York;  and  in  the  year 
following  delivered  lectures  on  anato- 
my in  the  unappropriated  apnrlmeni's 
of  the  New  York  Hospital,  whilosur- 
gerj  was  taught  hy  Dr.  Hayley.  But 
owmg  to  an  impnioent  exposure  of  on 
anatomical  spt^cimen  by  some  pupils, 
the  business  of  instruction  was  inter- 
rupted and  the  building  itself  broken 
into  by  what  is  well  reniombcred  as 
the  Doctors'  Mob,  In  1790,  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  his  preceptor. 
Dr.  Bayley,  who  now  advised  him 
aftain  to  repair  to  London,  in  order 
still  further  to  carry  into  successful 
operation  his  intentions  as  a  tc-achir 
of  anatomy  and  surgery,  by  procur- 
ing a  suitaolc  anatomical  museum. 
In  this  interesiins  object  he  was  emi- 
nently successful,  as  he  brought  out 
with  nim  on  his  return  in  179'i,  a  col- 
lection of  sound  and  morbid  speci- 
mens, which  has  been  pronounced 
the  largest  and  rarest  in  this  country. 
It  was  during  this  his  second  visit 
to  Europe,  that  he  added  to  his  know- 
ledge  of  his  profession,  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  Cruikshank  and  the  late  Dr. 
Matthew  BailPie. 

In  1792,  Mr.  Post  was  appointed 
to  the  department  of  surgerv  in  Co- 
lumbia  College,  while  Bayl'-y  held 
that  of  anatomy ;  but  upon  his  return 
ji  1793.  an  exchange  of  professorships 
took  place,  and  consequently  he  as- 


sumed the  responsibilities  of  teacher 
of  anatomy.  From  this  time  until 
1813,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  and  physiology  in 
Columbia  College,  with  eminent  suc- 
cess. Upon  the  union  of  the  medical 
faculty  of  the  college  with  the  college 
of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  Sep- 
temb^  of  the  same  year,  he  was  ap- 
pointed joint  professor  of  anatomy 
and  physiology,  with  Dr.  Smith ;  and 
the  state  medical  school  of  thercgentE 
of  the  university,  now  embracing 
under  one  head  tne  faculties  of  two 
rival  institutions  presented  a  confede- 
racy of  names,  several  of  which  had 
been  long  conspicuous  in  the  various 
departments  of  physical  science. 
While  anatomy  was  taught  by  pro- 
fessors Post  and  Smith,  surgery  re- 
ceived its  best  practical  illustrations 
by  professor  Molt,  the  practice  of 
physic  its  soundest  doctrines  by  pro- 
fessor Hosack,  juridical  medicine  was 
first  unfolded  in  this  country  by  pro- 
fessor Stringham,  and  the  collateral 
branches  of  the  healing  art  imparted 
by  the  lectures  of  professors  Macne- 
vi>n,  Francis,  Mitchill,  and  others. 
In  192<j,  he  resigned  his  several  ofllices 
in  the  University,  and  confined  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  his  an  until  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Throgsneck,  near  the 
city  of  New-York,  on  the  Hth  of 
June,  1828. 

From  this  hasty  outline  it  will  be 
seen  that  Dr.  Post  was  engaged  for 
a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  as  a 
teacher  of  anatomy,  and  his  reputa- 
tion as  such,  has  rarely  been  surpas- 
sed in  this  country.  He  was  for 
thirty-five  years  one  of  the  surgeons 
of  tile  New-York  Hospital.  Upon 
the  organization  of  the  Literary  and 
Philos<'phical  Society  of  New- York, 
he  watf  created  one  of  its  members 
by  charter.  He  was  also  connected 
with  other  institutions  of  a  literary 
and  benevolent  character.  The  sur- 
gical fame  of  Dr.  Post  will  mainly 
rest  on  his  distinguished  and  success- 
ful operation  for  tying  the  subclavian 
artery  above  clavicle  on  the  scapular 
side  of  the  scaleni  muscles,  for  a 
brachial  aneurism  situated  so  high  in 
the  axilla  as  to  make  it  expedient  to 
tie  this  artery.  He  published  the 
particulars  of  this  case,  so  honorable 
to  American  surgery,  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  transactions  of  the 
medico- chirurgical  society  oC  IjAxm^w 
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ajul  in  ihfl  iransacuons  of  (he  nio- 
dicu-plijucal  eucicly  ur  Now  Vork. 

glCBl  operatujii>|iie|iruiiHlinUossch 
■nd  Pranrit'  .iineruiaii  H«liriil  and 
PluloBoplucBl  Ha|{Ui<^r,  and  atliur 
juurnnla. 

Sacb  a  a  brii^f  uuiline  of  ibe  pro- 
fessiiiii*!  liTi'  of  Dr.  Pum.  A  iaomiac 
oa  hia  cbirscti.t  H114  li-'livETAl  liy  his 
collelgUB,  prolusBor  >liitl.  Irom  whirh 


nnlural  or  ncquuiHl  bubiu  uf  rutU-c- 
Ijon,  qualitrcft  ro  dislinguish  hiniaclf 
in  Ihe  niaki  of  inedical  hleralurc 
Excepting  ■  very  few  papers  descrip- 
-  live  01'  Bopw  of  bia  tdoai  iblercBluig 
■urgical  caeea  he  bai  lei)  ui  nollung 
behind  bitn  as  an  evidence  of  literary 
talanl.  Thereisreaaon  10 believe timl 
he  was  grually  averse  10  ihe  oiorciEe 

—•-• — I  exhibiled  proofs  of  oiigiuably 

-'-1,  nor  did  hia  •naloniical 

iloeicil  Isebirea  evince  any 

„ ireh  bHyond  [he  plain  and 

obvioui  uail  which  duly  and  decen- 
cy prescribed."    Nnenheli-ss,  la   a 


lecixed  by  judgmen 

him  aa  iho  expositi 
Bdence.  Hia  genen 
very  bim 


«}[JesgucB  by  lilo  projwl  of  nidui 
bia  feea  of  int  Iranian  10  half  t 
sccuBiuitied    and     laog    tftabba 
amounl,  and  by  proaonlnng  ttw  o^  | 
[lonuniiies  of  praciicri   •ilgt(Hn)r  (y  I 
lirsenriionB.   he   lislmed   wnb  I^IU  I 
initifTcmniie  lo  iha  pnoscior*  and  Ac  l 


^Eis::. '.:::. 

«h 

chhadbtv,...,.-,   1  ^   111.   r.l.i.i- 

■l.m^.. 


even    ihR    monopoly    of   uarlnif 

aecurcdbyleeialatuBreairiction 

nor  {iM  maoy  yeara  re|[»in. 

i)r.  Poslreiceived  ihe  honOFBrydi.   | 
gre«  of  Duetoi  of  UodioM,  by  thi   | 
ragenu  of  the  universily,  in  Afr^, 
IBI4,    upon    ibe  unauimoos  re€tntj- 
mend»»oii  of   hie    oalleii(nM& 

^  1M1  HI.  PasTooCT,  D.  U..  a  KAep 
.■II;    I'    ii  --irinlEpiscopalChtiicho 


too  indiffert 
which  the  invtalignlion^  ■^[  . 
phyBiolueiata  and  pnlhuldL'i^i-  '■•■■ 
made.  Upon  the  doFeu^e  of  ih^< 
venerabla  Sainiiul  Bard  he  waa  np- 
pointed  prr^dtnt  of  the  college  of 
phyaiciaoa  and  surgeons,  which  office 

teaignaiionofii:!  ...'I./  .r'     ■.1 .  ~  i.j 
1B36.     In  hi9  Mr,;,'   ., -   ■   ■  ■   r 

mnnifesi    ilic    v    ,  ,.-■■, 

neceeaaryfoT  ilir  II I  ,.i  .■        -■  -  .■.■n  'i 


The  0 


^fiijcl 


blishm,...      —,..,_ 

lobora  of  hiB  citmsivi?  prarricc  thati 
alive  10  the  responsibillnca  of  hia  elc' 
Valed  aiaiion,  he  eecmcd,  m  Ihe  opin- 
ions of  even  bia  best  fri.'iicia,  too 
indifferenl  to  the  ititeresta  of  the  col- 


.   ,  .„ __ 0»b™ 

com pnra lively  modern  dai& 
fir&t  of  the  ^mily,  of  whom  a  ftr- 
lirular  iraee  can  be  (bund,  »«*  « 
William  Provost,  H-ho  remM  ID 
Pons  at  Ihe  limc  of  il»  mawacn  i- 
Si.  Rariholomew.  The  f*nii1y  •« 
ll'i^uenoia.  ,*  part  of  thrm  (WlO 
..  .... —  -'- -- descendanliBt 

dam,  where  he  married  a  Frartb 
lady,  olsa  n  fugitive  from  Pans.  01 
thia  maniaite  nterc  ncre  five  anmi 
the  olden  was  Johannes,  whoim- 
ri*d  a  Dutch  ladv,  and  had  by  ha 
three  son*:  the  yonnnr  at  wben   | 


e  found  11 


.0  ihia  counuy,  S 
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^eihcrlands,  in  1(321.  He  soon  after 
returned  to  AnMiLTJam,  and  there 
married  a  lady  by  the  n.iinc  of  Tani 
Waart.  In  lui4,  this  David  Provoost 
with  his  wife,  caine  back  to  New- 
Vork,  (thon  Nuw-Amslerdam)  uiid 
poon  after  wus  com  missioned  by  the 
Dutch  Govmior  to  command  a  miii- 
tory  oxpeditum  againsr  the  En<|lish, 
who  had  made  encroachments  ai 
Frish  ilivcr,  (the  Conneciicui)  on 
what  thoir  Hii^h  Mightinesses  claimed 
as  tlicir  terriiury.  He  wad  sii.tcessful 
in  drivm£,'  away  tin*  mtruders,  and 
built  a  fort  at  what  is  now  called 
Saybrook,  to  which  place  he  removed 
his  faiUkly,  and  continued  to  com- 
innnJ  and  riside  in  tiie  fort  a  number 
of  years.  There  was  aiiotiier  brother 
Elms,  who  also  came  to  this  country 
and  settled  at  Albany,  then  Fort 
Oranije.  From  this  Elias  Provoost, 
spranc  the  Pruvoosts  of  that  quarter. 
D.iV«u    Provoost    had   a  number  oi 

'  children,  and  died  in  1G57.  His  third 
son.  David,  was  born  at  Saybrook, 
in  lG-12,  and  in  1GG9,  married  Catha- 
rine Lawrence,  who  w  is  born  in 
Holland,  in  Iti^.  Thi  y  had  a  num- 
ber of  chddren, — the  fourth  son, 
Samuel  was  born  in  New  V'ork,  in 
1G87.  He  married  Mana  Bousfield, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Bousiield,  ol 
Cork,  Ireland.  Hc-r  brother  Benja- 
min Bousfi.  Id,  was  sometunc  sher.H' 
of  Cork,  and  distinguished  himself  as 
an  earnest  political  writer.  Samuel 
Provoost  had  many  children.  His 
fon  John  was  born  m  New  Vork,  in 
1713,  and  bitcame  so  wealthy  as  to  be 
able  to  give  hfs  son  Samuel,  after- 
wards the  Bishop,  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion in  England. 

John  Provoost  married  Eve  Rut- 
eers,  by  whom  he  had  several  chil- 
dren, the  eldest  of  whom,  the  above 
mentioned  Samuel,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  on  the  'JUth  o: 
February,  1742.  It  is  mentioned  tnat 
this  child  was  christened  in  the  Dutch 
church.  It  seems  that  the  family, 
from  the  beginning,  belonged  to  that 
sect  When  Mr.  Provoost  joined  the 
EpiscoT>alians,  does  not  appear.  It  is 
probable  that  his  education  in  an 
English  University  had  its  influence 
m  this  respect.  It  would  appear  that 
jpon  his  receiving  the  rudiments  o! 
orflinary  classical  instruction,  he  lirst 
entered  King's  (now  Columbia)  col- 
lege, at  a  very  curly  agt-,  and  that  he 
there   made   great   proficiency  and 


graduated  A.  B.  He  repaired  to  Eu- 
rope previously  to  his  arriving  at  hii 
19th  year,  when  he  was  admitted 
to  deacon's  orders,  he  was  styled 
S.  P.  A.  B.  of  St.  Peter's  college, Cam- 
bridge. In  1761,  he  left  New  Vork, 
arrived  at  Falmouth  in  September, 
and  in  November,  he  entered  fellow 
commoner  of  St.  Peter's  college, 
England.  It  is  reported  that  whde 
he  partook  of  the  gaiety  which  was 
then  the  fashion  of  the  English  Uni- 
versities, he  prosecuted  Ins  studies 
with  great  assiduity.  His  father 
nllowtd  him  a  nrivate  tutor  who  was 
the  celt:brate<i  Dr.  John  Jebb,  a  man 
of  distinguished  talents,  with  whom 
Mr.  Provoost,  formed  an  ardent 
friendship,  and  was  in  correspondence 
so  long  as  Dr.  Jebb  lived.  Soon  after 
the  commencement  of  his  studies  at 
Cambridge  he  seems  to  have  decided 
on  the  church  as  his  profession,  and 
It  is  evident  from  the  letters  between 
him  and  his  father  that  this  was  his 
own  unbiassed  choice.  Mr.  Provoost 
acquired  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the 
Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages, 
but  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
French  and  Italian.  In  a  letter  to 
his  father  dated  13th  April,  1705,  ho 
says,  "  I  can  get  my  degree  *nd  coin- 
mendamus  here  whenever  I  please  : 
nothing  but  my  being  too  young  in 
orders  could  prevent  my  returning 
home  next  summer." 

On  the  23d  of  February,  1766, 
Samuel  Provoost,  A.  B.,  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's College  in  Cambridire,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  order  of  deacon  at 
the  Chapel  Royal  of  St.  James 
Place,  Westmintttfr,  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  on  the  25th  of  March 
following,  to  priest's  orders,  at  the 
King's  Chapel,  in  White  Hall,  by  Dr. 
Edniond  Keen,  bishop  of  (Chester. 

Benjamin  Bousfield  was  •  fellow 
student  of  Mr.  Provoost's.  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Thev  were 
intimate  friends.  Mr.  Bousfiefd  was 
the  only  son  of  Thomas  Bousfield, 
a  man  o(  large  estate,  and  then  the 
only  bankrr  of  the  city  of  Cork, 
Ireland.  The  son  was  afterwards  a 
conspicuous  character  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  and  sherifi 
of  the  countT  of  Cork,  during  the 
great  political  contention!*  of  that 
country.  lie  was  so  far  a  literary 
man,  tnat  he  venturwl  to  enter  the 
field  with  the  great  Fximund  Burke, 
and  wrote  a  pampViVei  \si  anwwcx  \& 
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Hr.  Burke's  celcbiau 

At  ahoul  xhe  peti-id  last  nieniioncd 
tfaa  widuwad  molherof  Mr.  Buusti^-ld 
end  tur  dnu^hlpr  Htna,  paid  a  vi« 
)□  CniDhndge.  Tht?aC(iuiinunce  be 
iween  Ur-PmiiMist,  and  the  nsW; 
ofba  (rieiid,  soon  nnmed  iiilo  a  mu 
lual  ■lUctainenl.iniion  the Blh  June 
1766,  Ibej  were  marncsdin  Si.  Hary'i 
Church,  Carnhndiic,  by  one  of  ifii 
BBraur  iellowB  of  Tnnily  Cullege. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Provooil  wa>  induc«d 
Id  lake  ihia  airp  ihe  aoonor,  by  ihe 
proapect  which  was  then  huUl  ~ 

scttleinoBi  in  hiaown  country. 


punduniB  Ihal  tbvn." 

to  oBrr  him  (he  paeloml  charge 

Soon  aflertaiaioamanhereUi 

to  New.Yo^.  u'ith  bia  onda,  an 

December,  171)6,  be  acct-pted  • 

of  Trinily  church,  for  a  aalary  of  250 
pounds  a  ytar. 

In  I76H,  he  was  prfiailed  on  by 
hia  wiff,  ID  pay  a  viail  wilb  her  lo 
her  r«lBMQtu  III  Ireland.    He  eeema 

rcalry,    lo  abh^iit   bnuafll'  fur   thia 

Eurpoae,  under  an  underaianduig,  an 
ia  pari,  al  leusr,  tba^when  bo  re- 
iiimad  he  sluivIJ  rcauuM  hie  ainlion 
in  the  churd),  on  the  aame  lerms  as 
when  Iw  wttU  to  Ireland.  But  the 
veury  appuBr  lo  haie  thought  them- 
BiJveaai  Itberly  10  make  hiBcoDiiii- 
UBQce  in  hia  ofGce  depend  on  condi- 
liuna  which  they  Afughl  proper  lo 

Soon  after  hia  relum,  it  was  pro- 
poaed  in  ihe  vesirv,  (Oct.  26, 1TG9)  lo 
diBiniaa  Mr.  Provuuai,  on  account  of 
the  insuHirienry  of  (he  corporate 
Funds  to  aupport  him.  This  pro- 
pOBiUon  una  not  adoplcd.  But ,  on 
ihi  lilh  of  the  neii  moDth  it  was 
raaolfed  that  he  should  be  oinlinurd 
IS  on  aaaiatanl  miniater,  if  he  would 
be  coolenl,  instead  of  a  saliiry,  lo 
reci-ire  suH>  mj,i|>,  TiHtiUun  us  .-oulil 
berni^.-in..,  - ,' -  ,:;.,:  ,„ 

Willi.     ■'  •-    ■■■  ,       ■     ■■     .    r     :.'.     ■ 


moke  his  viaii  to  Ireland.  Unw  hM 
irealdJ  the  oftur  of  the  veatry,  that' 
he  ahoiitd  tiv  Bupported  by  subacnp- 
lion,  dnea  n'll  appirar.  li  la  lery  eei^ 
lain,  howe«ei,  Uiai  ilwgs  oolaciMil- 
ed,  and  that  at  about  thu  liine  nil 
connection  with  Trinity  Church  waa 
diRaolvcd. 

Unlit  ia  probable  ihat  the  inanfi- 
ciencyuffunda  woaDOlBO  iDUch  ths 
cauae  of  the  ptocendinga  of  the  na- 
tty, aa   a  diaconieni  with  Hi.   Pro- 
vouai.     Fui  it  la  evident   thai  eunie 
pari  of  hia  congreenuon  was  du»- 
Utfied  wilb  biiii.    He  Wbs  not  suffi- 
ciently high  church  to  pleuaa    th^im 
— of  tbia  he  waa  not  uncoiuciuua. 
In  a  Ititor,  written  soon  aflei  bis  re- 
"m  froia  Irelaiul,  lu  bi>  C«nibni%a 
lor.  Or.  Jcbb,  he  anys,  "I  am  mh 
luniHl  to  my  native  country — we 
ve  a  tine  sou  niuJ  daughter,  uid  1 
ould  think  Diy  Bluatiou  perltell; 
aareenble  if  ii  were  not  Jor  tlin  htgob 
ry   Bud   enihuaiasm    that  gencrallf 
prevaila  amonzpeople  here  of  all  de- 
noiniaaiiouB.    ifvenilie  church — pai- 


(incs  of  the  ,.lii,(..,   o:    Li.^la 

e  by  iheae  people  thai  I  waa  endea- 
iting  toBsp  the  foundaiioauf  chn»- 
iniiy,  which  they  iiiiagiiiiil  to  c 
It  ill  the  lioclniiea  of  absolulc  [ 
<iina1iou  and  repnihatian — placing 
ch  iin  unbounded  confidence  m  """ 
L'rila  of  Chnat,  Ha  to  ihink  their  ( 


Htpporliid  hy  many  of  the  piiniipil 

people  of  New  York." 
Tliere  wore  many  too  iit  the  disct- 
'lof  Iheachoolof  detiiou  and  eier- 
I  damnation,  who  called  upon  lutu 


IIII9  would  haie  iKra 
I  il'  he  had  pTvached 
I-'  lit  ihuy  could  onder- 


vrith  (be  consent  of  iha  vealiYi  U  iwai,  thai  hu  w 
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to  the  meiuben  of  his 
charch— 'OOt  that  he  woe  not  gene- 
rous to  the  poor,  and  kind  lo  thti  sick, 
— or  that  he  did  not  discbarge  all 
the  duties  of  a  Christian  pastor ;  but 
he  would  not,  indeed  be  could  not, 
court  popularity. 

It  is  extremely  probable  also  that 
the  discontent  of  the  vfstry  and  the 
congregation  with  Mr.  I'rovoost  grew 
out  of  tlie  pohtical  quea lions  which 
then  a^tatcd  the  counlry  and  bred 
discord  in  every  society.  Though  the 
church  and  state  were  not  uuited  in 
the  colony  of  ?hew  Vork  exactly  as 
it  WHS,  and  is,  in  England,  yet  the 
church  was  very  depondcni  on  tht 
kin^  and  his  government,  and  it 
cannot  be  denietl  that  the  Kpiscopa- 
lians  of  the  city  of  New  Vork  very 
geucrally  took  part  with  the  mother 
country.  It  is  believed  that  the  lueui- 
bera  of  the  vestry  who  passed  the 
resolution  which  obliged  Mr.  Pro- 
voosi  to  leave  the  church,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three,  were  lo- 
ries—31r.  Provoost  was  entirely  on 
the  side  of  those  who  were  o])posed 
to  the  British  Uovcrnineul,  and  look 
no  pains  to  conceal  his  Beniiincnrs. 
He  avows  theiu  very  explicitly,  in 
the  abovementioned  letter  to  Dr.  Jehb. 

Soon  after  he  left  Trinity  Church 
he  determined  to  seek  in  the  country 
that  quiet  which  the  perturbed  state 
of  the  city  did  not  permJL  He  pur- 
chased a  amall  farm  at  East  Camp, 
which  was  then  in  Dutchess  county. 
In  the  selection  of  this  spot,  he  was 
no  doubt,  in  so.ne  iiu.'asurt>,  influenced 
by  its  being  in  the  neight)orhood  ot 
the  Livingston  famdies.  Mr.  Walter 
and  Robert  Cambridge  Livingston 
had  been  fellow  students  with  iuiu  at 
thel^nglish  University. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  1770,  or  be* 
ginning  of  1771,  Mr.  Provoost  re- 
moved with  his  familv  to  East  Camp. 
From  this  lime  till  the  close  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  Mr.  Provoost, 
seems  to  have  lived  in  ptrfoct  retire- 
ment, occupying  hi  mt><:lf  with  litiTury 
pursuits,  lor  wiiich  lie  haii  a  irnal 
taste.  Hispohiicril  s^-nliuivnts  how- 
ever, were  so  well  known  and  his 
character  and  abiiiiiirs  were  ko  much 
rcspt^cted  that  his  uaine  was  put  by 
the  leading  ixditiciaiis  of  the  day,  at 
the  head  of  a  li^t  of  prrttons  who 
were  to  be  deleiiates  to  ihi-  provinciid 
congress.  But  lie  declined  ucci-plin«j 
thii  office. 


When  the  convention  which  formed 
the  first  constitution  of  the  state  of 
New- York  met  at  Kingston,  in  1777, 
they  elected  Mr.  Provoost  their  chap- 
lain, but  he  refused  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment and  ^ave  the  following 
reasons  to  one  ot  his  friends  for  his 
doing  so.  "In  the  beginning  o(  the 
present  war,  when  each  province  was 
endeavoring  to  unite  the  more  efl'ect- 
ually  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of  :!ie 
British  court,  I  remarked  with  great 
concern  that  all  tiie  church  clergy 
in  these  northern  statejs,  who  received 
salaries  from  the  society,  or  euiolu- 
meiits  from  England,  were  unani- 
mous in  opposing  the  salutary  mea- 
sures of  a  vast  majority  of  their 
countrymen— so  great  a  harmony 
among  p^'Ople  in  their  particular  cir- 
cumstances pretty  clearly  convinced 
me  that  some  at  least,  were  biassed 
i)y  interested  motives.  As  1  enter- 
tained political  opinions  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  of  my  brelhrcii,  I 
was  apprehensive  that  a  profession  of 
thes(.*  opinions  might  be  imputeil  to 
mercenary  views,  and  an  ungenerous 
desire  of  rising  on  their  ruin.  To  ob- 
viate any  suspiciims  of  this  kind,  I 
formed  a  resolution  never  to  accept 
of  any  preferment  during  the  present 
contest;  though  as  a  private  p  r- 
son,  I  have  been,  and  shall  always  be 
ready  to  encounter  any  dangir  that 
may  be  incurred  in  the  defence  ol  our 
invaluable  riglits  and  liberties." 

Governed  by  this  delennination  ho 
refused  an  offer  which  was  made  him 
in  1777,  to  be  Rector  of  St.  Michael's 
Church  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  with  a 
very  handsome  salary,  and  an  other 
call  which  he  raccivi>d  in  17S2,  to 
take  the  i^storai  charge  of  a  ciuirch 
calltd  the  King's  Chapel,  in  Ik)ston. 
In  his  answer  to  these  calls  he  re- 
iterated as  reasons  for  his  not  acci  pt- 
ing  tiiem,  the  same  which  he  had 
given  when  he  declim*d  the  offer  of 
the  chaplaincy,  to  the  convention. 

The  merit  of  Mr.  Provoosl's  adhe- 
rence to  this  resolution  will  be  the 
more  apprcciattHl  when  his  cireuin- 
siances  at  the  iin)e,  are  con.^idered. 
The  situation  in  which  he  was  placed, 
by  the  nvolution,  he  de8cribi?s  thus: 
''  I  have  no  salary,  or  income,  of  any 
kind.  The  estate  which  formerly 
.•ifiippDried  me,  having  been  in  the 
iiands  ol'  the  enemy  t ver  since  tiny 
It »ok  possession  of  .New- Vork.  The 
place  in  which  I  live  is  so  far  &ova 
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nowindcbi  (or  Itie  greaiesi  pan  of  ilie 


m  debl  ioi  var loos  neef manes,  I  hnVu 
(roin  tiraa  10  lime,  borruwed  moaay 
III  my  ftltHida  lo  cooaiilcnbte  nniuuni. 
My  inothar  and  ruinily  am  reAiePei 
fiDin  Ihe  cil]F,end  nearly  in  Ihesauie 
^iiuuiioii  wilh  myirlf— bdJ  I  niii  pre- 
tenml  by  tba  cuaelKulioii  of  the 
slate  sad  (he  csnoui  of  llie  cliurcb, 
troin  eniering  into  any  seuulnf  em- 


liial  Ihey  burni  E^puii  sfinr  ihey 
Irad  lel  fife   lu  Jadife   LivKiualDd'a 

b'-low  Mr.  Pruvoox'B  farm,  a  det>t>ti- 
meiii  oi  aaldiEra  from  the  ftrai  was 
ob9crv«l  appniD riling  lite  Rliore,  nol 
far  from  Mr  Provoosl'a  dwelling. 
Mr.  ProvuDBi  mid  a  nnnibn  uf  bia 


iiattti  liie  my  Jtf  New  Ym 


»bo    I 


I  Idi   ihe 


..'■e 


among  ibi  

who  mid  ban)  dnvcD  from  tltair  hao- 
BM  durinf  tlie  war,  and  Htm  ttin^uui 
Iba  vBJidiM  of  any  eloctHKi  of  v<wu|i- 
Hien,  inade  while  ihe  aiy  was  a 
poBsanion  of  the  enemy.   Thtwillf 

Bilewl  pnhlic  worahip,  and  the  ei- 
uileinMil  agiinal  Ibc  pioeKi4ui|«  o( 
ihevceiry  and  ihe  new  Mriur,  vu 
Bo  grtni  thai  iharii  waa  a  dca^  u 
take  ihfl  vropcrly  aS  ibe  church  Dmn 
ihem  by  foTiW.  To  preWHit  tln% 
HKneQf  tba  more  (emptrtBte  Kama 
jiHliana,  nrho  were  wb^  calM  ■ 
iiKciing  of  ihn  inmihvia  uf  Afr 
church,  Willi  a  tiew  to  adopi  eusb  • 
II  aa  tiiii^bi  prcveui  twI*m& 
rnflt>1infr  aupnafnl  a  roniinilUa 
rifiq'  wilh  tni'  Tealry.  and  loen- 


iotiare,  wiih  iho  torias  (bm  <  >. 
rnised  in  iho  iMBiilry,   the  (;i|r.. 
Ihi:   wholfl  dcrachmenL     \^lIll 
design.  Air,  Provoost  and   li[S  i  ..r 
crtgit  alon^  Ihe  nyet,  uuncuDlud  I 
ihe  rooka  and  hmhea,  till  they  h 


pDltllUf 


ih.; 


ig  their  d*«b; 


If  thn 


.  id  ItiippDiioJ  tinsy  certa  . 
iBVe  been  ihs  cnplund,  malend  of 
ihe  onpiors, — and  viTy  probably,  he 
wiiuld  nui  have  bcrn  very  easily 
exchnngflil— >a  the  firtUFd  offli'tr* 
HiighE  hnve  I'hoiien  lo  rxhibil  in  Kn^- 
ianil,   a  rebel   Rghtmg-pirsan  as  a 

hut  after  the  termination  of  tlir 
rovnhiiionory  wnr,  Mr.  ProtooBi's 
nriispects  Yery  Mon  i^hnnt'ed — d  /.  w 
darj,  before  the  British  iroupa  (inallf 


,   ..'  ,1  ,.-  M,'.'v,.«tr7wTanoii,'eallr 
■  ■■■i-i  r  .!■  I.    finil  thai  iheir  ap|«ililr 

void.  The  council  Tealed  the  Icaijio- 
rnhlii!«  of  llio  ctturcli  in  nine  nuHtM 
who  on  the  13lh  Jnnnnry,  1TB4,  iook 
pmecHsion  of  (be  cbiircb.  Soon  altir 
a  general  nirenag  of  ihe  membm  ol 
ihv  Fhiirch  waa  called.  aiwhickniHi- 
ingr  Mr.  Provoosi  wai 
Flei^tDd  Rector  of  Trini 
dejiuianon  wa»  seal  tu 


tliiabe 


It  the  office.    T" 

HcshorllyraiB- 
ith   ins  family  Hml 


wns  forthwith  induetcil. 

■niischanEWtniiat  hare  been  asTw 
nhle  ta  Mr.  PrntiMmt  on  inanv  ac- 
■.■oanta:  amone  olheT*^  it  eoiili!  ni>t 
linrc  btcn  the  lenat  aaiiafaciary.  Illit 
It  rvstoTed  him  to  hia  propurty. 

No  aoonpr  hftd  the  coitntry  n(a- 
blrnh'.'d  ill  iioltTKal  indcpendi-iKe, 
than  iho  member*  of  the  ehnff*" 
ihou^Kt  not  only  of  Iresnf  A  al» 
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horn  all  foreigQ  eccicsiasticol  juris- 
diction, but  ot'  estublisliiiig  for  it,  as 
far  as  circumstances  would  peniiit, 
a  republican  government :  that  is,  an 
elective  and  representative  govern- 
ment, in  the  true  formation  of  which 
the  members  of  the  church  seem  also 
to  have  had  in  mind  as  a  model,  the 
federative  cunstituuon  of  the  coun- 
try. The  state  conventions  would 
be  in  the  place  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures, and  the  general  convention 
would  be  the  (;hurch  congress. 

The  first  decisive  movement  to- 
wards the  organization  of  this  gov- 
ernment, was  a  meeting  of  clergy- 
men and  laymen  in  Philadelphia,  on 
the  24th  May,  1784.  They  appointed 
a  committee  to  confer  with  iiiciiiU-rs 
of  tlie  church  in  other  Htaics.  IMiis 
ronimittec  on  the  6th  and  7th  of 
Ocioher,  in  the  same  year,  met  in 
the  city  of  Ntw  York,  clergymen  and 
,Iay  deputies,  from  scvcrul  puils  ol 
'the  union. 

Mr.  Provoost  was  one  of  the  rep- 
r*»8entaiives  of  the  clergy  from  ^ew- 
Vork.  This  body  convoked  the  gene- 
ral convention  which  met  at  Phila- 
delphia in  October,  17S5,  of  which 
Mr.  Provoost  was,  of  course,  a  mem- 
ber. 

In  the  proceedings  of  every  assem- 
bly which  contemplated  the  founda- 
tion of  a  church  government  the 
necessity  of  having  an  independent 
order  of  bishops  was  recognized. 
But  great  difTiculties  seemtxl  to  pre- 
sent themselves  in  obtaining  a  due 
consideration  of  persons  to  this  holy 
oflice.  The  English  bishops  could 
not  confer  it  without  the  candidate 
w^ould  take  certain  oaths,  and  could 
produce  certain  documents,  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  new  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Uni- 
ted States— besides,  it  was  feared, 
that  it  was  too  soon  to  expect  that 
.he  animosities  which  are  always 
generated  by  civil  wars,  would  have 
so  far  subsided  as  to  render  the  mo- 
ther country  disposed  to  be  indulgent 
to  her  rebellious  children. 

Under  these  circumstances  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Flpiscopncy  of  some 
of  the  European  continental  powers 
was  contemplhied.  As  early  as  the 
year  1784.  Mr.  John  Adams  then  our 
ambassador  at  i  he  court  of  St.  Jniiies, 
upphed,  on  the  8ug<!estion  he  says  of 
an  American  correspondent,  to  the 
Danish  minister  to  the  same  court  to 


know  whether  consecration  might 
be  obtauied  in  Denmark.— This  the 
Danish  minister  sent  to  his  court,  by 
which  it  was  referred  to  the  theolo- 
gical faculty  of  Denmark,  and  their 
answer  was  communicated  by  Count 
Rosencrone,  prior  counsellor  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,  to  his  minisier 
Mr.  de  Su  Saphorin,  and  by  him  to 
Mr.  Adams,  in  a  letter  dated  April  21, 
1784. — Count  Rosencrone's  letter  to 
Mr.  de  8t.  8aporin  is  as  follows  "The 
opinion  of  the  Theological  faculty  ha- 
ving been  taken  in  the  question  made 
to  your  excellency  by  Mr.  Adams,  ii 
the  American  ministers  of  the  church 
of  England  can  be  consecrated  hero 
liy  bishops  of  the  Danish  church—  I 
am  ordered  by  the  King  to  authorize 
you  to  answer,  that  such  an  act  can 
take  place  according  to  the  Danish 
rules.— But  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Americans,  who  are  supposed  not  to 
know  the  Danish  language,  the  Latin 
tongue  will  be  made  use  of  on  the 
occasion.  For  the  rest,  nothing  will 
be  exacted  from  the  candidates,  but 
a  profession  conformable  to  the  arti- 
cles of  the  English  church,  omitting 
the  oath  called  tent,  which  prt vents 
their  being  ordained  by  the  EngUsb 
Bishops." 

This  answer  was  transmitted  by 
Mr.  Adams  to  the  United  States 
office  of  foreign  affairs,  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  state  to  Gov.  Giorge 
Clinton,  and  by  him  it  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Provoost. 

But  the  friends  of  the  church  in 
the  United  States  were  not  satisfied 
to  accept  this  offer  of  the  Danish 
Government  anv  more  than  they 
were  content  witn  some  kind  of  con- 
secration which  it  had  been  found 
could  be  obtained  m  Scotland.  Thev 
therefore  exerted  themselves  with 
success,  to  obtain  an  act  of  the 
British  parliament,  authorizing  the 
archbishop  of  Caiiterbury.  or  York, 
to  consecrate  foreign  Bishops,  ana 
removing  the  objections  which  per- 
sons not  in  allegiance  to  the  King  of 
Great  Britian,  must  have  had,  to  the 
English  forms. 

In  their  efforts  in  this  respect  the 
friends  of  the  church  seem  to  have 
been  very  fortunate  in  obtaining  the 
co-operation  of  the  hish  officirs  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States, 
who  appear  to  have  taken  more  in- 
terest m  the  subject  than  perhaps,  in 
these  times  ol  \ea.VQ^»^  ol  ^  ^F»i«tfK.* 
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poUlaxI     runcuaiunc*    vould 
dm  m  ninifeBi. 

While  tboc  Itaog*  »ae  depending 
probablf  »ith  «n  eip*cuuoo  lh»i 
Mi.  ProTOO""  would  be  one,  it  candi' 
dtua  wen  hoi  io  Engliiad  lot  coa- 
McrdMB,  uid  pediap*,  wiih  ■  dtstgn 
ihal  be  thould  doi  ippear  Unoad 
wiihoul  baving  nocivol  ail  ihe  dutfc* 
of  rrweci  »nd  bonof  hi*  own  canntry 
aouldbesiaw.ikclJaitetHiyof  Peiin- 
aylvsdia  ua  ibe  3d  July,  1786.  confer- 
red  on  him  ihe  degree  of  diMloi  oi 
ilivology,  in  viriue  ol  wbieh,  " 
pnflUiiwd,  hiwin  hMloiienof 
K  niion  recognaal  by  ihe  tw 
of  Kngland,  u  Ikidk  ■  docl< 
di'inily. 

Mr.   ProTOiMt  hsiringroblainfl 


bwhop  of  the  diocete  of  N«w  YoA, 
bo,  wiih  Ibe  Rev.  Willam  White  or 
PsnnBylvmnu  who  had  ihe  Idwdoc- 


at  II  WM  tared  h»*onU  Ml  I 
live,  [her  anmd  tB  Kew  Voek  ^  1 
"Mtn  Saoday,  1787. 
Hr,  ProTDOw  bad  every  nam 
I  HUaGed  wiih  ha  taoftmi  « 


linach.  Ml  by  atoei 
nauona,  and  iba  a 

faia  amral,  Ottmd  hi 


two  day*  (Aw 

1    wfaKh^ 


lis  belingK     In  tba  the  w 

TU  followed  ooi  only  by  ti    _    , 

luna  in    hia   own   dwvae^    bul    Bf 


. .  ...  i'^nSDOpal  ollloc,  and  U  t 
Heclor  of  Truuiy  Churcb,  unlil  It 
3d  SeuiembFT,  1^1,  wbcii  ha  iwn 
periadly.  a>  it  would  ap|i«ar  In  U 
nnmbtt*  of  ikc  auie  convaniia 
rhich  Hu  ihen  n  BiiMnn  m  lb 
iir  and  a«n  wbich  he  pnodad  u 
hia  tuaignauog 
indMIIiai   eta  in 


hflLty,  from   il 


(lay  of  O.^iotMi,  I78u  and  on  [he  4ih    i 
dny   of    K«tinnty,    1787   ihey 
consccrtiol    by    Dr.    John    U 


Iwtely    .n^|.i- 
re  full  of  ptny. 


:md  Ictlingi.  or  «*iiaraciioi 


whii;h  of  tbe  enndidaita 
to  precedence  and  U  Kha 
cenaiiiHl   Ibjt  Mr.  Pro' 

gymsn,  £i  was  &rsi  cc- 


"  Vbr."" 


tcipccta  Ibo  hiilory  of 


idaiiona  oJ    Mr. 


:he  preiidin^  Bishop  Io  mfunu 
canvenuon  thai  "induced  by  ill 
ih  and  aome  melanclwty  acivt- 
Ka  in  bia  famdy,  and  aa  ardEiii 
I  to  letiia  from  all  public  empluj- 
t,  he  had  rciigncd  al  the  ihea 
meeliR);  of  tbe  church  conven- 
or Ihta  Btnlc,  bta  junadiciun  ■' 
lop  of  The  Pmitstani  Epiaronl 
Church  in  The  aiaic  ofNew-Yoik.^ 

When  tbii  lelttT  wae  con>id<T<U 
by  tbe  bouie  of  Bishops  they  mul- 
vul  gmoni;  other  ihing*,  ihai  tbit 
judged  It  I-   '--   ■' ■■■ 


poaol  bo  always  fillud  ii,  Mhvii  cuu 
erea*  »«l  in  iht  cjiy  ol  Ne  .-Yurk. 

Soon  after  iW  i uni^eLTuiiui 
Biahop  Pnivooat.  and  Bisliop  WIhIl 
■Diled  from  Knginnd.  bihI  aiitt  a  tvr 

nrtR  wlucA  Biahop  Pluvooat  wua  a 


CDgnr 


}  I  he  btahop' 
and   ihouah 


nit  ted  to  ihcn 

hiR  <)iiacflpll 


!\i-t.  to  all  thi'ejj^acoparduliw: 

houie,"  tbty  aay,  '- 

itood  IO  be  eafilicil 


i^acopaf  dul 
u  tlua  de- 
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deration  that  they  shall  consider 
•neb  person  as  assistant,  or  coad- 
jutor Bishop  during  Bishop  Pro- 
voost's  life. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  notice 
of  this  proceeding  was  ever  officially 
oonununicated  to  Bishop  Provoost. 
1  here  is  no  resolution  of  (lie  house  of 
bishops  that  he  should  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  iu 

The  melancholy  occurrences  in  his 
family  to  which  (he  Bishop  refers  in 
his  letter  to  the  house  of  Bishops. 
Were  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died 
afttr  a  long  illness,  in  August,  1799. 
in  July  following,  he  lost  his  young- 
est and  favorite  son,  by  a  very  dia- 
treFsing  death,  and  was  made  very 
unliappy  by  the  conduct  of  his  only 
surviving  son. 

The  truth  is  that  Bishop  Provoost's 
ardi  nt  wish  to  retire  from  all  public 
employment,  was  in  part  at  least,  in- 
ducid  by  his  finding  ois  situation  in 
the  church,  in  the  latter  vears  of  his 
ministration,  less  agreeable  than  it 
had  been.  There  were  the  most  un- 
fortunate dissensions  among  the 
cK*rcy  of  his  diocese,  and  particularly 
among  those  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
ana  Asides,  power  in  the  vestry  of 
Trinity  Church  very  soon  reverted  to 
those  who  had  been  opposed  to  the 
rtrvoluton,  and  as  was  very  natural, 
they  piefcrred  their  brethren  in  po- 
litical principles,  to  one  whose  R.'nti- 
iiients  I: ad  been,  and  probably  were, 
so  opposite  to  theirs.  This  not  only 
related  to  the  past — but,  unfortunate- 
ly for  Mr.  Provoost's  peace,  he, 
and  a  great  majority  of  the  vestry, 
and  most  of  the  Episcopalians  in  the 
city,  had  different  sentiments,  on  the 
questions  which  from  time  to  time, 
while  he  was  connected  with  the 
church,  excited  the  warmest  ani- 
mosity between  the  political  parties 
o€  our  country.  The  fcehngs  which 
such  rircumstances  very  naturally 
enij;en(ler,  seem  on  the  part  of  those 
who  ciflered  with  him  in  politics,  to 
have  survived  hiin— otherwise  wc 
should  not  look  in  vain  among  the 
monuments  with  which  Trinity 
Church  is  so  lavishly  decorated,  for 
some  mark  of  respect  to  one  who 
was  eo  long  its  pustor.  Nor  would 
the  firave  of  tiie  first  Aiuerican 
Bishcp  remain  undistinguished  even 
by  a  nead-stonc. 

In  October,  1S12,  Bishop  Provoost 
addrcaaed  a  lettir  to  the  state  con 


vention  which  was  in  session  Ji 
the  city  of  New  York,  declaring 
that  he  had  but  lately  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  proceedings  of  the 
house  of  Bishops  on  his  oiler  to  re- 
sign—that he  was  ready  to  act  in 
ddference  to  their  resolution  and  ro 
concur  in  anv  regulations  which  c.\- 
|>ediency  migiit  dictate  to  the  church ; 
without  which  concurrence,  he  waH, 
as  he  said,  after  the  resolution  of  the 
house  of  Bishops,  bound  toconsidv.'r 
every  episcopal  act  as  unauthons  i. 

This  resumption  by  Bishop  Fru- 
voost  of  his  spiritual  jurisdiction  pi.»- 
ceedcd  from  no  diminution  ot  h.s 
desire  for  retirement,  nor  from  ony 
other  wish  to  exercise  the  power  uf 
the  prelacy  than  that  he  might  de 
enabled  to  interpose  to  arrest  |>i<»- 
cecdincs  of  the  vcslry  of  Triii;:y 
Churcn  and  state  convention  whiv  ii 
he  disapproved,  against  the  Rev.  y,r. 
Jones,  who  was  an  assistant  ii-.,- 
nister  of  the  church  and  an  old  im-. 
particular  friend  of  Bishop  Pm- 
voost. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  at  this  uur. 
to  notice  further  these  proceedinun  ^r 
the  measures  consequent  upon  in. ;  >, 
which  for  along  tune  distracted  liio 
church. 

That  he  might  entirely  indulge  liU 
disposition  to  be  without  public  eii- 
ployment,  ho  retired  from  the  r..- 
torship,  under  an  agreement  wiiii  t  .  • 
vestry  that  they  would  make  liiu:  .: 
certam  allowance  a  year  during  \.-< 
life. 

He  was  now  advanced  in  y«r-:. 
and  suffered  occasional  attacks  of  i.: 
apoplectic  character.  He  died  vi :  v 
suddenly  of  one  of  these  fits,  on  i>i.- 
6th  day  of  September,  1816.  A  fn:  > 
ral  service  was  performed  in  Trin.  y 
Church.  The  psalms  and  hyiiii.^ 
were  read  by  tne  Rev.  Dr.  Hou 
a  sermon  was  preached  by  the  1*  v. 
Dr.  Harris— and  (he  sentences  at  ':  ■ 
interment  were  read  by  the  Rev.  ?.ii. 
Jones. 

His  remains  were  depo8ite<l  in  .. 
vault  belonging  to  the  family  in  I'nii- 
ity  church  yam. 

His  funeral  was  numerously  ni.> 
respectably  attended,  but  his  iainix 
were  com;  •.litid  to  pay  the  exptn- 
down  to  a  pound  of  candles  for  \\l\  ( 
ing    the  church. — Bishop    Pro\fiti-t 
iet't  two  daughters  and  one  son.  ;ill 
of  whom  nreinarrii-d  and  Uving. 

There  is  a  pcrio<i  in  the  d^^vvvx^H, 


AIUUUUAN  eiiXJlUl-IIV. 


fefMcii4d:pttr«c^» 


n  itH  IrfwBtuiUB  toi  lawH 


>  of  Mr.  pRc 
tw(I  snJ  ba  pulicu'dl  irLvnik.  ifa.' 
Litiamnon*  tuid  uirwulartf  L)iclal« 
Cli*n«llor,  Mr.  I)u>ii-,  iWn  Moyvr 
m  ifKOiijr,  CuloD"!  Wuletl,  aod  >hr 
ihnl  (loTCtaor,  (iavrp  Ulinun.  wba 

tiunttit  10  llua  luwnn. 
W(>  hate  Ihua  eiteii  Ibo  proniiiwal 

PriKOuat  wilh  *■  rnur'li  lirimly  ■• 
ill*  nanraof  our  iuat«n4lii  nllawcj. 
Ill'  ■  ulnnliSed  tvilh  Ihe  haiotf  iti 
KpiKopicf  lu  thatliHUil  StniM  ami 


Mi^  l^  ihii  ruiiliiiilf 


r*"^ 


.      1     .  -.x,..«l«lt>y 

■r.i  I'-l  th,"  Iiiv'IiJbI  'ii"i.liit.l  In  Ihe 
liiliona  of  hiishdiiH  and  porenl  ha 
IiiUpLchI  nil  the  hmilt]' nnd  cndeming 
!('  'lions,  whtoh  unaubl?  our  ppi-nii-s. 
I  fl  ictioliic  he  WBB  deeplf  tenrd  in 
is9|i<aI  lorn  and  in  itia  rnurdt  of 
I'luiluticiil  hislarr  anil  chiiri^lt 
hty:  W  1  vpry  Bnlirs  krinwL.de,.  nf 
,<  tlnbran    hii   nddixl    a  prolimn'' 


■  ■  Or, 


•,r.' 


I,  knight,  kdoinl 


lany  wu   ii«  favorile.    Ha  hid  m- 


•enpi  bcoia  dMo  i76>i  Willi  h»  naM 
Mam.  PnmKMt.  D.  D.  St  Pm. 
C*alib.  tri  Ld)^  Bamr.  IXhiaanfh 
library  ta  ajipnpnat^  fnrtioa  »W 
ififao  by  fail  aBa-iD-law  Hsiu  C  O. 
Cold.:-!,  to  Itae  New  Tork  HsipAri 
■lid  a  part  u>  ihe  »ew  Vfwfc  UiaM- 
cal  SocKiy  libnry.  Far  s  Amba 
nirnuil  of  lita  nrcaad  aen/km  » ita 
>  I'lirch,  aae  Bishop  WfaiWaMaaioii 
'1  ihe  Protesmo!  KpnoupoJ  C^inh 
i;i  iliB  Unii^  Sutca  of  Antenea. 

William  Pass,  an  illuMnia 
i<  rwn  ainon^  ine  (luskcri,  aod 
JOLinder  of  ihe  ciilony  of  Pmniyha- 
ni;i  in  North  America,  waa  iba  aia 
of  Sir  WUUam  Pi^nn,  knighL  ac 
nf'En^land,  and  one  of  tlie 
mniKJcn  at  tho  taking  of  JainHca. 
To  EJTe  aODie  tiille  ncrouni  of  SB 
Willmm,  bffore  we  pronaj  to  In 
son  ;  wa  find  from  his  rp'taph  in  Rail- 
din«  Cliurch  in  BnsK.!,  thai  bi.  wu 
boni  al  Briaio)  :n  Iti'^l,  of  »n  tnaral 
family  j  addioiwi  from  hia  yoaibo 
insiitiine  sITiirai  made  a  ciptautf 
Lhe  nse  nflwenly-one;  rear-adiniril 
of  Irrlund  at  (wfnly-thm;  noa^ 
nlirol  of  Jrvlimrt  at  iwenty-fire;  ad- 
miral 10  (Sfl  Straita  ni  Iwenty-maai 
TieB-Bdmlral  of  Enoland  at  Ihirly- 
one;  and  general  in  ihn  first  D«ia 
waral  thiny-iwo.  Whenm  Mim- 
ing in  Kiss,  he  was  made  a  piriia- 
msnl-Riaii  for  the  town  of  War- 
tnoulli  I  in  IliiiO,  contmisrioaerof  TH 
adniirally  nnd  nnvv,  goTurnor  of  ibt 
fori  anil  toxn  of  (Cinsnle,  niv-adiai 


I  hir-f  Bominnndrr  und(T  the  dukti't 
Vurk,  in  ihat  sienal  and  ■oceeaAl 
iirhi  wilh  lh»Diit¥h  lUvt.  Thmh 
'  '  'li  Icnve  of  lhe  aea,  hot  ronlinad 
iidl  hia  othn  emplora  till  16G9i 
lulipn  throiii[h  hoililv  infirmilin  tn 
mihdrew  10  Wanalead  in  Esaeit  i^ 
,ltae«odinI6T0.  InTtaMoirt9j« 
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_  tbeto  are  minutea  of  his  pro- 
Mdings  in  America,  not  mentioned 
on  his  roonunieut,  whicli  he  delivered 
lo  Ohvur  CromweU's  council  in  Sept. 
1655.  He  arrived  at  Portaniouih  in 
August,  and  thence  wrote  to  Crom- 
W(^,  who  ri^turncfl  him  no  annwcr : 
and,  upon  his  fir<«t  appearing  b-jfore 
the  counctl,  he  was  commiitcd  to  the 
Tower,  for  leaving  hiu  commnnd 
without  leave,  to  the  hazard  of  the 
army ;  but  soon  after  disc-'hargr^. 

His  son  William,  tlic  subject  of  the 
present  article,  was  born  iti  the  pur- 
*sh  of  St.  Calhenne  near  the  Tow>>r 
of  London,  Oct  14,  lf>14,  and  cducaicd 
at  the  school  of  Chigweli  in  Ksm^x  ; 
"  where,  at  eleven  years  of  age,"  says 
llr.  Wood,  **  lH>ing  retired  in  a  cham- 
ber  alone,  he  was  so  suddenly  sur- 

Sriscd  with  an  inward  comfort,  and 
IS  ho  thought)  an  external  glory  in 
the  room,  that  he  has  s:iid  many 
cinnes,  howfrjiu  that  time  ho  had  the 
seat  of  divinity  and  immortality; 
that  there  was  al.^  a  Gofi,  and  thnt 
the  soul  of  man  was  capahii-  of  en- 
joying his  divi'ie  coniinunicntions/* 
P(*im  says  himself,  in  his  Tnivchs 
that  "the  Lord  first  appearo<l  to  him 
about  the  twelfth  ycpr  of  his  nge, 
anno  I65<i;  and  that,  netwixi  that 
and  the  fiftt^cnrh,  the  Lord  vipitiHi 
him,  and  gave  him  divine  improi^sions 
of  himsedV'  Afterwards  ne  went 
to  a  private  school  on  Towtr-Hill, 
and  had  hkewise  the  advantage  of  a 
domestic  tutor.  In  IGoO,  he  was  en- 
tered -a  gentlenian  cominoniT  ol 
Christ  Church  in  Oxford,  where  he 
continued  two  years,  and  dtlii^htcd 
much  in  manly  si>i>rt  ut  timt-s  of 
recreation:  but  ineanwhilo,  being 
indueneeJ  by  the  preai-hing  of  one 
Thomas  Loe,  a  Qinker,  \\c  iind  other 
students  withdraw  from  tiie  national 
form  of  worship,  and  hold  piivati- 
meetings,  where  ih^y  prny«.d  ami 
praichcid  among  themselves.  This 
giving  great  ofl'ence  to  the  ijovernors 
of  the  university,  Penn  was  fined  for 
non-conformity  ;  and,  continuing  plill 
sealous  in  hisroli^rionsoxiTcisKR,  was 
at  length  exf)ello(f  his  '^ollogf. 

Upon  his  return  home,  h<'  was  sc- 
Yorely  treated  by  his  father  on  the 
same  account:  he  sayit,  tiiat  ''hewas 
wliippcd,  beaten  and  tnrnvd  out  of 
doors  by  him  in  1662."  The  lather's 
passion  however  abating,  he  waa  sent 
to  France,  in  company  vitli  some 
parsons  of  quality,  where  he  continu- 


ed a  considerable  time,  and  returned 
well  skilled  in  the  French  language, 
and  with  a  very  i>olite  and  courtly 
behavior.  Then  he  was  admitted 
of  Lineoiii's  Inn.  witha  view  of  study- 
ing the  law,  and  there  continued  till 
the  plague  broke  out  in  1665.  In  1666 
his  father  committed  to  his  caro  a 
considerable  estate  m  Ireland,  which 
oceusioned  his  rusidence  in  that  king- 
dom :  where,  instead  of  frequenting 
the  amusv.'ments  of  the  place,  he  fell 
into  a  serious  and  retired  way  of  liv- 
ing; and,  by  the  preaching  of  thj 
abovem(;ntioned  Thorn  js  Loe  at 
Cork,  was  prevailed  on  to  profess 
himself  publicly  a  Quaki-r.  Other 
reasons,  as  we  learn  from  Wood, 
were  then  assigned  for  his  profession ; 
as,  the  loss  of  his  mistress,  a  fine 
yo'jng  lady  at  Dublin  j  or,  as  some 
said,  because  ho  refused  to  fight  a 
duel ;  but  he  was  doubtless  rivetled 
in  it  ihoroufhly,  before  his  journey  to 
Ireland.  lie  now  attended  their 
meetings  constantly  :  in  one  of  which, 
at  Cork,  Nov.  1667,  he,  with  many 
<ithers,  was  apprehended  and  impn- 
sonod;  hut,  upon  writing  a  letter  to 
the  Earl  of  Orrery,  was  8«)on  after 
discharged.  Ilis  lather,  hearing  ot' 
his  havuiii  embraced  Quakerism,  sent 
for  him  to  England;  and,  finding  him 
too  much  fixed  to  be  brought  to  a 
compliance  with  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  SL'cmed  inclinable  to  have 
borne  with  him  in  other  respects,  pro- 
vidiMi  he  would  be  uncovered  in  the 
presv'iiee  of  the  king,  the  duke,  and 
himself.  Penn  hi-took  himself  to  sup- 
plication and  fu6>rii:g,  to  know  the  di- 
vine will  and  pli  .i -cure  upon  his  head  ; 
afttT  which,  relu*«lng  to  comply,  he 
was  by  his  father  turned  out  of  doors 
a  second  time ;  who  yet  retained  so 
much  atfeetion  for  hirn,  as  secretly 
to  endeavor  his  discharge,  whenever 
he  was  imprisoneii  for  frequenting  the 
Quakers*  meetings. 

In  Id'iB,  he  became  a  preacher 
among  the  Quakers;  and  tno  same 
yi  ar  published  his  first  piece,  with 
this  title,  "Truth  exalted  :  in  a  short 
but  sure  testimony  against  all  those 
religions,  faiths,  anrT  worships^  that 
have  been  formed  and  foUowM  in  the 
darkness  of  aposiacy  ;  and  for  that 
glorious  Jii^ht,  which  is  nowrisen  and 
s) lines  form  in  the  life  and  doctrine 
of  the  despised  Quakers,  as  the  alone 
nooil  old  way  of  life  and  salvation 
Presented  to  vrincea^  v^vcav«^  vcA'^n^ 
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tenijit  10  inmple  on  Kgypl's  «l<«y- 
001  futnng  tiie  kmg't  wialh,  luvin^ 
bduM    (be  niHieii]'   -'  " '' 


.visible." 


TUe  « 


I  Uiui  who  I 


jd  ciou  pTuonat  lo  iheTow- 

c  nt  Loadon,  wlieru  he  wrote  Kuenil 
pi*}\XSi  and,  heiirg  ilifenKir^Dd  titua 
R-'vcn  niDHlha  inipriwinnieiii,  wtuii  ui 
IBb^  lo  irelind,  wbne  ha  preached 
D'liuiig  llie  Qiiaktm  and  canliiuied 
to  wniaiaJdMicEDlhitauwreligiun. 
HflutouiE  lo  Eoaland,  end  Uiecao- 
Teaiwk  tct  probibiUiig  ilie  tneoiinga 
of  dimcnura  aadet  teim- peatilKt, 
be  wiB  comioilled  lo  Nawgsle,  Aug. 
1670^  Ibr  preichiag  in  Giaus  Churuli- 
■ireEl  i  bul,  bcinc  liiM]  Tor  tbal  olFencc 
■I  ihe  Old  Baddy,  wis  ncquitled  by 
■be  Jury.  Septeuiber  I6ih,  Ibo  aanie 
year,  bia  biherdied  ;  Bntl,  being  per- 
Icclly  reconciled  lo  bini,  leTl  biiu  an 
WlXe  uflaXM.  pur  annuia,  ia  Englind 
and  Ireland.  Aboul  thi*  tune  be  held 
"sputt,  mnctniing  the  uni- 


iblic  diaputc, 
nlyoClkcdi 


ii-Wi- 
Fcbru- 


pubbcly, 


oomb  in  Buckuigliamili 

■ry,  1670-Tl,  hewaaconii 

to  PJevgBlc  for   preacfaing  pub 

wbcre  be  oontinued  alx  monlW 

tar  his  diachargf,  Jie  went  lo  Holla 

■nd  GermsDy,  but  awms  not  to  hi 

made  any  alay. 

In  IST2,  be  mnniiid  Ibo  daugblcc 
Sir  WUbani  SpringeiL  formirly  of 
pariinK  in  Suasci,  who  hod  been 
killed  during  the  civil  wars  at  the 
■iegi!  arBaDibar;  and,  auoa  after  bia 
matrlage,  aeltliai  witb  )iis  family  ai 
BickaierawurtbinHeTllordaliire.    He 

Iwb  variety  of  (rarls,  aa  be  found  il 
neceaaary  lo  aupport  ihe  cauw  of 
Uuaketism.  In  1677,  he  Iratdlcd 
■gain  into  Holland  and  Oertnany,  in 
order  ID  prapsgnte  ihc  new  liglil  j 
■Dd  bad  frequent  eonveraiiions  with 
the  prinrcsE  Kliubetli,  daughter  of 


.  enuUodMrPcna  and  bl.  ._ 
by  leticra  paleni,  ibe  provinca  Imi 
theweai  NdruribemaiDi' 
Fiurth  Amenra.  and    mad 
■banliiie  prupnciora  anJ  ko»h    . .. 
that  country.    The    name  lov  ma 
changod,  in  booor  of  i^iin,  ftuiu  IW  , 
Now-ficiherlsadB  lo  Pennaylra 
it  having  b«Dn  a  aylva,  or  auinaf  I 
oiergrown  with  wooda.    Dfioii  tba 
bcpubliahad  "A  hnef  arcwintuf  IW  | 
proviuceuf  Pennvyltaiwa.  Ibtll," 
wilb  ilia  king's  paieni,  and  aibi 
pera,  daaenbiDg  ihe  couiiuy  ai 
prodac«,  propoaiDg  an  eiwy  purchaa*  ' 
of  lands,  and  good  isrins  ai  acul^  I 
nient  for  aucb  as  were  incliool  to  n-  I 
move  Ibilher.     Hp  dww  up  bkaww^ 
'*  the  fundamental    conauiunoiu  at 
Pennaylvania,"    b  Iwenly-fow  Mti- 
fltsi  andalao,  "thebumoof  ihagg" 
emnient  of  the  province  of  fnana;. 
VDUia."     Many  singlo  twcMU  «M 
KHOe  fanuliea  out  of  Ensbuu  nd 
Wales,  went  over :  and,  barinx  madt 
and    unprovdl    ibeo'    plantatBM  la 
guud  udvaulagc,  the  governor,  inH- 


<^  the  new  plan 


L<  iiiaii 


i&rma  lesgueofpcaeft 
which  they  accordingly  did.  ' — 
1682,  he  Buibarkeil  for  Pennaylvi 
acccompanled  by  many  peiSDD^ 
oapecially  Quakerai  ana  duting  hit 
■bode  iheic,  look  all  propei  mraaBUB 
lu  i^ause  Ilia  infant  colony  to  IhnK 
and  duuriah.     He  plaoDed  hn  nes 


iwn  ofPhiladoli 


gant  I 


idolphiB 


I    of  l^t 


la  of  UDu  mile,  ctiliing  each  at 


the  prinCLBB  Sopliia,  grandmother  !o 
George  II.  The  princeaa  l:liiDbeIh 
was  a  great  admirer  of  philoHiphy 
and  poetry,  and  wrolB  arvernl  leliera 


fur   pulho  1)  .  -  „  . 

"An  Account  of  the  cilv  of  Philadd- 
plua  m  the  provioocof  Peunayltania, 
newly  laid  out.  with  a  porlraiiun  ar 
platform  thereof,"  lo  be  printed  al  Ike 
end  of  his  "  Lciler  to  tbe  CammiUat  i' 
of  iha  Free  Society  of  Trai 
province  of  PcansylvaniB, 
London  containing  a  gaotsi 
lion  of  the  said  province,  ila  aod,  ■«  { 
water,  Ac.  London,  1632."  Tbe  fMr  1 
Ue.'ore^  he  bad  been  elected  fellow  ol  i 
the  Royal  Satiety.  | 

He  returned  to  England  in  168*1 
and,  Jninea  U.  conuue  aoun  after  la 
tliu  throne,  he  was  taken  into  >  n 

degree  of  favor  with  hia  n.. 
,      .       Ho  had   indeed   enjoyed  ihi  | 
-   same,   while  ihal  king  tvaa  dukaal| 
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lod  this  exposed  him  so  stronff- 
e  imputation  of  being  8v*cretry 
t,  that  even  TiUotson  suspect- 
They  had  a  correspondence 
lis  head,  which  is  printed  in 
s  Life ;     the  result  of  which 
lat  TiUotson  owned  himself 
satisfied,   that  there  was  no 
}und  ft>r  the  suspicion,   and 
e  did   heartily  beg   his  par- 
it."    Notwithstanding  this, 
out  king  James's  reign,  **many 
jd,"   says  Burnet,  "that  Wif- 
!nn  was  a  cronecaled  Papist, 
tain  he  was  much  with  Father 
nd  was  particularly  trusted  by 
I  of   Sunderland.     In  1666, 
over  to  Holland,  to  persuade 
ice  of  Orange  to  come  into 
mes's  measures,  and  had  two 
)  long  audiences  of  him  upon 
bject  :— but    his   negotiation 
)  prince  had  no  efiect.     He 
dds  Burnet,  "  a  talking,  vain 
10  had  been  long  in  the  King's 
He  had  such  an  opinion  of 
1  faculty  of  persuadmg,  that 
ight  none  could  stand  before 
igh  he  was  singular  in  that 
;  fbr  he  had  a  tedious,  luscious 
at  was  not  apt  to  overcome 
I  reason,  though  it  might  tire 
jnce." 

!  Revolution,  being  suspected 
fTcction  to  the  government, 
led  upon  as  a  Papist  or  Jesuit ! 
le  mask  of  a  Quaker,  he  was 
jd  before  the  privy-council, 
^ ;  and  obliged  to  give  sccu- 
his  appearance  the  first  day 
next  term,  which  was  then 
3d  to  Easter  term,  on  the  last 
ivhicli  he  was  discharged.  In 
len  the  French  fleet  throaten- 
:ent  on  England,  he  was  again 
id  before  tne  council,  upon  an 
.on  of  corresponding  with  the 
i;  James ;  and  was  neld  upon 
some  time,  but  discharged  in 
term.  He  was  attacked  a 
ne  the  same  year,  and  Bnrnet 
Its  him  as  deeply  involved  in 
t  with  Lord  Preston  and 
insomuch  that  he  was  depri- 
thc  privilege  of  appointing  a 
r  for  Pennsylvania,  till,  upon 
lication  of  himself,  he  was 
to  his  right  of  government, 
rned  now  to  go  over  a  second 
Pennsylvanib,  and  published 
lis  in  print  for  another  settle- 
.ere;  when  a  fresh  accusation' 


appeared  against  him,  backed  With 
tne  oath  of  one  William  Fuller,  who 
was  afterwards  declared  by  the  Pai- 
liament  a  notonous  impostor,  a  cbeati 
and  false  accuser.  A  warrant  was 
granted  for  Peon's  apprehensiou, 
which  he  narrowly  escaped  at  hia 
return  from  George  Fox  s  funeral, 
16th  Jan.  1690 ;  upon  which  he  con- 
cealed himself  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  during  his  recess  wrote  several 
pieces.  At  the  end  of  1693,  through 
the  interest  of  lord  Somers  and 
others,  he  was  admitted  to  appear 
before  the  king  and  council,  when 
he  represented  His  innocence  so 
effectually,  that  he  was  acquitted. 

His  wife  dying  in  Feb.  1693-4  he 
married  another,  the  daughter  of  a 
Bristol  merchant,  in  Marcli,  1795-6^ 
by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  one 
daughter;  and.  the  month  after,  his 
eldest  son  by  nis  former  wife  died  of 
a  consumption,  in  his  21st  year.  In 
1697,  there  being  a  bill  depending  in 
the  House  of  Lords  against  blasphe- 
my, ho  presented  to  tne  House,  "A 
Caution  requisite  in  the  consideration 
o[  >hat  "  Bill :"  in  which  he  advised, 
that  the  word  blasphemy  mi^ht  be 
so  explained,  as  that  no  ambiguous 
interpretation  might  give  occasion 
to  malicious  persons  to  prosecute,  un- 
der that  name,  whatever  they  should 
be  pleased  to  call  so :  but  the  bill  was 
dropped.  April.  1698,  he  set  out  from 
Bristol,  where  lie  then  lived,  for  Ire- 
land ;  and,  the  winter  following,  re- 
sided St  Bristol.  Aug.  1699,  he  em- 
barked with  his  family  for  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  but,during  his  absence,  some  per- 
sons endeavored  to  undermine  both 
his  and  other  proprietary  govern- 
ments, under  pretence  of  advancing 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown ;  and  a 
bill  for  that  purpose  was  brought  into 
the  House  of  Lords.  His  fricnas.  the 
proprietors  and  adventurers  then  in 
England,  immediately  represented 
the  nardship  of  their  case  to  the  Par- 
liament ;  soliciting  time  for  his  return 
to  answer  for  himself,  and  accord- 
ingly pressing  him  to  come  over  as 
soon  as  possible.  He,  seeing  it  ne- 
cessary to  comply,  summoned  an 
assembly  at  Philadelphia;  to  whom 
on  the  15th  September,  1701,  he  made 
a  speech,  declaring  the  reasons  of 
his  leaving  them ;  and  the  next  day 
took  shipping  for  England,  where  he 
arrived  about  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber.   After  his  return,  the  bill«  whidi^ 


i 


i 


■HBBian  af  Pnrlisiiie 


rtmaval  wiih  hii 
ford.    In  1707.  I 


liJl  17061  inti  tliea 
eCrom  Branl- 

■lownni ;  hul  )ii(  oaiise,  lliougli  I'luiy 
tliuiii;hi  liiin  DggnBiiMl,  w>a  alleoiled 
wiih  ■iirli  uircunislaiK-J:!,  Ihat  ' 
Caurl  of  CliHDFcr]'  'Jul  not  i 
proper  Co  relievo  himj  upon  v 
ai^cauni  he  wa*oUigsd  lo  Uvni 
Old  Bnilcy,  wiiiiln  the  nilea  o 
F!wl,  liJl  Ihe  mailer  in  ctiRpiiii? 


sl'h  of  William  P^ 


soil  waa  liiKiiigiualied  (or  ibe  UMU 
o(  his  acqulrainunl^  and  the  Oianihl; 
a(hiii  juilBmenl.  He  ntuJ  Uwulhtf 
with  Aucnmuly  or  Gridlr)',  or  tKill. 
And  Goniin«uc«d  buninevs  in  toUoB. 
He  wga  noaii  consfucuuiu  omonf  ihe 
lawyers  of  ihe  dtf  la  UiatMit  ind 
'  -    ---      From  — ' '- 


r.  Ihu  < 


(  easr  and  canaio.      For  Hteni 


lIoBidn  in  Ills  Itfislanirr, 
camiani,  featlcu  and  in- 
liivflf  or  licedQiii,  Mil 
tiitud  K  aappon  what  he 


nrovincfi  of  P...  . 
ti.l7la,  tli,u„r.., 

Tw|ffofi 


1  p«w»- 
iple.    Thli 


tti  1 


11  ih" 


iMa  or  Iii9  life. 


j!  fits,  luppodml 

In  be  Dpiipiiscliri  bj'  thulaatuf  w!iir:ii 
hia  unilenlsnding  and  uipLii.ij  >  i  i 
■o  impairiid,  aa  li>  rendur  ^ii.'i  '  . 
paMaof  publio  nciion  fbr  1^  : 
He  did  nol  die,  however,  ull  J:.  . 
ni'l,  ]ii  |jis71tli   VLir,  «b,ii  I,.    .1  .. 


.h. 

aubjecl  u 

a  fiiiiir«  lift 

and  Ihe 

■qunl  10  moa 

nri, 

iiJ  thf  Loni' 

'Suppar, 

and 

HI.    nnl 

OH 

Ub  preBxpd. '  One  uf  ihe  hardesH 


from  ibe  part  he 

ii  -  ■    iiririii-ioributin  allsmpt- 

II  ■  '  I  I-'  9<]iiablo  annngenienta 
.  I  '  .  .  rriiir'sdi-panuieJniiiKhe 
i'i.>i.[i,'i  1."  i^.ivuolTtDce  lo  Ihe  pw- 
ple,  nnl  Iho  nvxx  ycu  lhc;r  left  hini 
iHil  of  liie  iial  of  riprcaenlative).  Tlu 
affic&-Pi  aker  and  (he  demagufn 
may  lhi.ik  ibis  fsci  naaiiist  hitnwir 
from  it.  The  ifliicliona  of  ihe  pao- 
pla,  ars  (ransii-nland  vadllaling.  ind 
cagily  oiTendad — or  at  laaal  Ihe; 
W1.TV  ao  ii>  bis  lime,  forii  waa  jusi  •* 
Ihe  political  foment  bcgnn.  Arnipl 
wilh  ihe  conMaonanvK*  of  hia  inlefri* 
IV,  ibia  neglect  did  ool  dialiirb  hun. 
lie  ainccrely  loved  New  Gagtiiid 
bul  ii  was  nal  hia  destiny  lo  read 
hia  bigheat  honors  hero,  or  dio  in  ibe 
bind  of  hia  naliviiy,  for  when  Pow- 
iial  R'lurned  home  he  remenihettd 
l'r.i:i.  and  he  waa  by  liia  nmm- 
iiLr  nilaiion  nppoinied  Chiuf  Jualioel' 
<li.  Stale  of  New  Turk.  TtieSoJlaU 
II  ir  will)  whom  he  had  lone  assooa- 
lid  and  by  whom  be  was  ni^hl;^ 
npitied,  sent  him  a  vaWictorr  id- 
drtJM^  which  aflactioiiBiely  v^<  '' 
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his  worth,  and  regretted  his  depart- 
ure. His  answer  was  a  classical 
composition,  full  of  feeling  and 
dignity. 

Many  of  the  people  of  Boston 
thought    him  morose,  distant    and 
haughty;  but  they  dia  not  fully  un- 
derstand him.    To  the  few  for  whom 
he  felt  a  high  respect  for  their  worth 
and  intelligence,  ne  was  communica- 
tive and  courteous.   His  talents  were 
never  questioned  by  any.    It  is  not 
improbable  that  his  early  misfortune, 
the  loss  of  a  limb,  gave  a  sober  cast 
to  his  character.    In  every  man  there 
is  more  or  less  of  personal  vanity, 
which    occupies    a  portion  of   our 
youthful  days;  but  "he  who  is  cur- 
tailed of  his  fair  proportions"  and 
has  no  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his 
beauty,  grace,  strength,  and  personal 
accomplishments    l>y   the    military 
plume,  Che  sprightly  dance,  or  by 
fencing,  riding,  or  such  feats,  becomes 
early  concentrated,   thoughtful  and 
solemn,   and  ^rows   mature,   while 
others  are  in  the  green  leaf  of  plea- 
sure or  dissipation.    If  such  misfor- 
tunes befall  a  feeble-minded  youth, 
his  disposition  generally  turns  pee- 
vish or  morose,  and  he  quarrels  with 
all  around  him ;  but  one  made  on  a 
highcT  scale,  cut  ofl'  from  the  com- 
mon amusements  of   life,  by  some 
painful  accident,  becomes  strong  in 
the  inner  man.  He  learns  to  lean  up- 
on himself— pass**s  from  the  visible  to 
the  invisible  world — from  creation  to 
providnicc — ^from  the  gay  and  light 
thinffs  of  the  present  moment  to  the 
weighty  ones  of    eternity.    If   his 
mind  should  not  receive  this  religious 
impression  at  first,  it  often  pursues 
a  course  nearly  allied  to  it — a  course 
literary  and  philosophical.    The  cha- 
racter of  Pratt's  eloquence  and  of 
hisjioetry,  prove  that  he  had  reason- 
ed much  upon  the  nature  and  fate  of 
nian,  and  upon  the  wisdom  and  de- 
ngn  of  God  in  makinc:  him  what 
he  is.    The  people  finding  a  man 
in    business   hours  like  otiier  men, 
can  see  no  diflerence  between  him 
aiid  others  in  any  respect ;  it  does 
not  come  within    their   ken.      The 
ffood  people  ejected  of  him  the  low 
bow — the  honied  accents  of  "  sweet 
fiiends,"  but  he  did  not  turn  to  bow 
nor  flatter,    and   they  thought  him 
crnsty  and  proud. 

Pratt  must  have  hern  a  man  of 
mat  research  and  learning,  for  he 
Vol.  tit.  39 


had  made  such  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  rare  documents,  relating  to 
the  events  of  this  country,  that  he 
contemplated  writing  a  history  of 
New-England  ;  but  ne  died  too  soon 
to  accomplish  it.  This  was  deeply 
regretted  by  all  who  knew  how  well 
qualified  he  was  for  such  a  tnsk.  The 
fuel  is  menric^ncd  by  Hutchinson  in 
his  preface  lu  his  History  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  The  public  on  this 
account  alone  lost  much  by  his 
death,  for  his  style  was  far  superior 
to  that  of  any  man  of  his  time,  and 
his  habit  of  thinking,  analyzing,  and 
arranging  his  subjects,  would  have 
been  of  admirable  use  in  such  a 
work.  His  moiiels  were  classical, 
and  b's  manner  free  from  the  staid- 
ness  then  prevalent  among  Ameri- 
can historians. 

It  was  generally  understood,  that 
when  he  was  young,  ho  published 
no  small  number  of  occasional  piec.  s 
in  the  newspapers  anJ  magazine** ; 
but  these  musi  have  all  been  anony- 
mous. His  short  Canto  on  Deati  is 
not  deficient  in  poetry  —  it  has  some 
obscurities,  and  some  harsh  Unes. 
hut  it  abounds  in  deep  thought,  ana 
proves  that  he  had  taste  and  fancy — 
many  of  the  fissures  are  beautiful,  and 
every  part  of  it  is  strongly  marked 
with  a  deep  and  sentimental  philoso- 
phy, whicn  passes  from  things  seen 
to  things  unseen  and  eternal— from 
earth  to  heaven — from  man  to  Ood. 
The  good  and  learned  Doctor  Eliot, 
in  his  New- England  Biographical 
Dictionary  forgot  his  usual  gunilo- 
ness  in  describmg  Pratt,  and  repre- 
sented him  as  haughty  and  forgetful 
of  his  early  frienns — but  a  ^\^iter  in 
the  Anthology  for  1810,  has  with 
CT(^at  justice  and  candor  discussed 
tnis  subject  and  very  ably  defended 
Pratt's  reputation. 

Pratt's  mghest  ambition  was  Ra- 
tified in  his  matrimonial  connection, 
for  he  married  a  most  accomplished 
woman,  the  daughter  of  Judge  Auch- 
muty— one  who  saw  her  husband  s 
fair  proportions  in  his  mind — and  one 
who  turned  from  the  fashionable  and 
elegant  suitors  around  her,  to  whom 
by  oirth,  fortune,  and  female  charms 
sne  had  a  full  claim,  to  lavish  h^r 
affections  on  him,  enamored  witn 
his  virtues  and  his  intellect.  They 
had  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter; the  latter  married  in  Boston,  and 
has  loft  children  and  g^ivd  ^Vcidtvsi^ 
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inhalHianls.  UbicT  JusDcc  Praii  hi 
■IwayR  in  tuw,  wlulti  in  Ncw-V>ir 
thi)  poiod  wbea  il  would  be  canv 
nieiit  (oc  htm  lo  lEtuin  lo  Ills  nair 
Stile,  >nd  tiqjoj  ihe  oliun  cum  di: 
nitate.  The  (oai  of  Naw  Suglai 
are  every  wileie  lo  be  raund,  fro 
(he  squalor  lo  ihe  polra— there  ia  Oj 

which  hB«noi  been  •isileii  hj  Kew- 
Engliiid  enlerpnae  i  biil  wn<»cv«c 
Uie^  are  sctllod.  oi  however  pn>a|icr< 
aua  thsy  mny  bp,  (hey  reiiientb«r 
widi  delighl  Ihii  lanii  n[  ibeii  nBtJrit]> 
—  ihe  land  of  schooU  and  eburcliea 
-~irl  plain  minnvrit  snd  Meady  ha- 
biu.  iudeo  PrBit  diod  ai  IVow- 
Vorii,  on  Ihe  Bih  aC  Jaouarv,  ITGl, 
in  tho  54Ih  jTKat  of  hia  agi!,  'eavioo 
hia  rnends  and  conic  mpiiranea,  Grid- 
ley,  Otis  aud  others,  atill  livu^ 
I>s,ilb  ii  nal  ehunneil  by  eloqiiencu, 
nor  warded  off  by  •irlnea;  lbs  mon- 
arch of  worlds  unus  u>  poinl  tiia 
dan  near  the  iliroDo  or  Oitiiupoleni-e, 
mid  lo  Dcnd  ihuK    who   liuiir  ihe 


iiny;le  wiili  kindred  spirii 


ject  _.   ... 
pbet  Prino 


r  ihii 


The  aub- 


BiMlan,  June 

_ _.. _i  Nuw-Vuii 

Uarcli  IBib,  IS3Z,  aner  vending  a 
lona  life  of  tnueti  usefutauss  lo  liis 
fiJlaw  liken,  Vetv  httle  is  known  of 
the  days  of  hia  childlioaJ  ;  vie  only 
know  of  Itii  parenla  llial  lliey  wrm 
pious  and  gave  him  a  good  ediicaiitm^ 
and  (ho  prabatiility  is  ihul  they  wer-^ 
of  the  eiock  of  the  Puritans,  whjjf 
vir[ui«  wUl  ever  impEirt  n  briehl  lus- 
tre on  lliu  nmi.iN  or  Nlw  ifni-l.nnrt. 


[ionorthiaiinni'  r. 

ihe  Britiah  cruvvri        ^^ .    ,    r.i   i  i  ,: 

of  ihineon,  holeft  iha  home  of  hia  ho- 
^nved  parcola,  and  embarked  on  hoard 
■  ihip  10  plough  llie  ocean's  lilHow. 
Tlie  lifoof  t  natinerii  ivcll known 
<a  be  full  of  pi'riloua  Inridi'tit?,  Thr! 
yiiuihhit  seamnn  mounts  on  the  wave 


1^™"!™% 


of  Itfu.  wiLb  ftyM  i 
bnM;til  prinpccEi  M 
la!  ha  tisa  oftui  (a 
•iineM  Uw  iiarnis  of  dmpvamv 
laenx,  aud  the  abipwreck  ofhishilpn, 
A  wuiun'a  liRi  is  I'lpoiKil  lo  lavt 
than  oidioanr  lempmioaa,  and  [w  | 
ha(M  wiib  him  ilie  Tinue  of  a^lf- 
dwiiU  cannot  he  ptacuaEd  villi«ai 
mora  oppoailioD  tlua  in  aof  uclici 
nniaiioa  m  U&.  Sumiunilnlbr  nua 
fraoi  every  naiion  and  uf  I'tnry 
character,  and  u  il  in  loo  oftea  ihi 
caw  babjiuauid  TO  every  apcciejof  evA 
hia  daily  iolercoutse  lead*  hint  lo  hu( 
Ihe  Btoneaof  Ihnriri-faledadvenluta* 
in  deeds  of  trickwtnesa,  and  as  it  bar 
be«D  well  wud  that  evil  rvininunii* 
tions  comipl  goad  nimnEia  lbs  ;oiin| 
saauian  ia  miin  ibtowa  od'  his  yum 
nod  he  beeoiun  a  pr; y  lo  tb*  taii|iMr. 
Altliuugh  out  yunnt;  marintf  w 
doubl  cnitiinciiCfl]  ilia  aMi^mni 
twr  a  piitenl  of  nnue,  vM  ibB 
tun  waa  Doi  atwijra  prooi  agaiUI 
I  tenlpialian>  lo  wniob  in  wtf 
josej;  for  in  sfier  v-mn  h^  I'flca 
lamented  that  he  bad  fallen  iiiUi  tbc 

IliB  lalcnlii  procured  him  a  midiiup- 
man's  warranl  in  tlic  BriliA  n«vj 
befure  die  rcvolulion.     But  when  the 

ibe  boilioii  had  incttiual 
iiy,  lo  a  poricniaiu  dond. 

Bijiish  Bjrvice  nnd  mtrtw 
inanl  in  an  Anierican  pnva- 


H  fciideiu'iiin  ilu'  city  of  New  Yort, 
^Lire  hu  conlinoed  lo  rraithrMat' 
.'V  iif  his  deilb. 

iVhtle  at  sen  his  fcdiivs  ■nil  babitr 
1 1  undergone  a  gitml  ctumge,  from 
viulaior  of  ihc  laws  of  hia  M*k«r 
I'  bad  bocornc  a  dfrront  afaserrerCil 
I'-n,  and  he  foimd  indr.^  thai  ht 
li  bam  agatn  to  »ieor  of  eletliwl 
rid  to  newness  of  Hfc.  He  joiitfirf 
10  linck  Church  in  Beelrmim-Mr«e(, 
'here  to  the  day  of  Wn  death  hf  WM 
1  eiemplarj  member.  Cmn.  Prinec^) 
Jigioii  WHS  tho  religion  of  bis  filbvi* 
lePan'tansi  it  wasof  IheMlbalM 
;iid,  but  was  not  atlogelher  a  ttheioa 
iiphatically  hffh^H) 
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He  thercforo  worked  and  laliorcd 
tor  that  dear  class  of  puople  as  he 
cuHed  tbenii  to  build  them  a  teinple 
in  which  they  could  worsliip  the  Grod 
of  their  fathers  in  spirit  and  iit  truth. 
Wheu  he  left  the  sea  he  devoted  all 
the  energies  of  his  pious  heart  to  the 
good  of  seamen,  and  he  has  been 
often  heard  to  exclaim  that  he  had 
not  a  drop  of  landsman's  blood  in 
mm.  He  knew  too  well  both  by 
exporitfuce  and  observation  that  ihey 
were  a  poor  neglected  race.  He 
knew  that  altliough  they  were  the 
means  of  brinn^ing  to  our  shores  the 
rich  merchandize  of  every  ciimc,  the 
products  of  the  Indies,  the  wealth  of 
Euro^H),  and  the  riches  of  ^^outh 
America,  yet  they  who  cBiploye«I 
them  ^'nerally  regarded  them  as 
Diero animal  property,  who  porformi>d 
their  labor,  and  eat  of  their  substance. 
But  Capt.  Prince  thought  tbeni  to  be 
a  difTercnt  race  of  beings,  he  knew  uheir 

Erivations,  their  toils,  their  sutFcrings, 
c  kn(*w  how  nmch  they  stood  in  need 
of  philanthropy,  of  Christian  pliilan- 
thropy,  to  reclaim  them  from  the  bond- 
age of  moral  and  spiritual  darkness 
in  whicli  they  were  enveloped,  to  alle- 
viate their  condition  while  they  were 
ploughing  the  vasty  deep,    and  to 

[»oint  them  to  that  good  and  Ikruevo- 
ent  Beinff  the  God  of  the  sea  as  of 
the  dry  land,  as  their  Father  and 
their  Benefactor.  His  noble  aim  was 
to  place  s(!amen  on  that  high  ground 
to  which  it  ought  to  be  the  genius  of 
our  affections  and  of  our  republican 
feelings  to  exalt  thrm  ;  not  to  con- 
sider theiH  as  mere  slaves  who  could 
navigate  our  ships,  and  bring  our  rich 
cargoes  into  port,  but  as  men  like 
unto  ourselves,  en  tided  to  the  sym- 
pathy of  their  fellows,  liable  to  the 
same  vicissitudes,  and  who  ought  to 
be  partakers  of  the  same  enjoyinents 
m  life,  and  of  the  same  glorious  hopes 
of  a  blessed  immortality. 

Among  the  means  which  have  been 
employed  and  blessed  for  the  melio- 
ration of  the  condition  of  seamen,  none 
have  been  so  conspicuous  as  the  Beth- 
el Societies,  whicn  were  first  institu- 
ted about  the  commencement  of  the 
t resent  century.  The  spectacle  of 
olding  meetings  for  religious  worship 
on  board  of  men-of-war  and  mer- 
chant vessf'ls  in  port,  was  a  novel 
scene  to  the  hardy  sons  of  the  ocean, 
and  perhaps  the  novelty  of  the  prac- 
tice was  at  first  the  principal  cause  1 


of  tlieir  attendance  on  them.  But 
if  novelty  first  attracted  their  atten- 
tion, duty  and  interest  have  since 
been  the  propelling  agenta  in  the 
work.  At  these  meetings  they  have 
leanii  <kat  it  was  their  duty  to  lead 
moral  and  lelimous  hves,  Chat  there 
wore  great  dnu  noble  incentives  to 
this  cutty,  the  approbation  of  their 
own  consciences,  the  esteem  of  their 
fellow  men,  and  above  all  the  love 
of  their  Grod.  They  also  found  that 
it  was  not  only  their  interest  so  to  do 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  but  also  in 
a  pecuniary  one,  fiH*  the  moral  and 
the  virtuous  seaman  would  always 
find  the  best. ships  and  the  best  wa- 
ges. And  when  you  can  convince 
men  by  arguments  drawn  in  the 
spim  of  love,  that  the  measures  vou 
would  have  them  adopt  is  both  their 
duty  and  their  interest,  and  will  con- 
duce to  their  happiness,  you  will  sel- 
dom fail  to  make  converts  'of  them. 

From  these  little  Bethel  meetings 
great  effects  have  resulted.  Float- 
ing Chapels,  and  Mariner's  Churches 
have  grown  up  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  and  the  wcar^  mariner 
after  having  braved  the  winds  and 
the  waves  of  the  ocean,  can  now  in 
almost  every  considerable  port  fina  a 
temple  dedicated  expressly  for  his  use, 
where  he  can  spend  his  day  of  rest 
in  the  delightful  occupatioiL  of  wor- 
shipping that  gracious  Being  who  has 
preserved  him  in  a  thousand  dangers. 
And  who  that  has  been  an  observer 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  has  not 
seen  what  mighty  good  has  been 
done  for  the  heretofore  neglected  sail- 
or. Our  Mariners'  Churches,  our  Sta- 
mens' Savings  Bank,  our  Sailors' 
Magazines,  and  our  respectable  sailor 
b«7arding  houses,  all  attrat  the  great, 
the  slonous  work  of  reformation. 

Tnily  has  it  boon  said  by  another, 
that  Capt.  Prince  was  the  main  spoke 
in  the  wheel  of  the  Bethel  Union  in 
New  York.  He  rejoiced  to  see  that 
day,  and  was  glad  when  Christians  of 
cve-ry  denomination,  joined  in  the  de- 
lightful work  of  rearing  n  large  and 
commodious  edifice  for  a  Mariners' 
Church.  He  was  on  the  spot  when 
the  corner-stone  was  laid,  and  there 
our  venerated  friend  daily  attended  to 
•ee  the  progress  of  the  ouilding,  and 
when  he  saw  it  completed  in  the  year 
lS19j  and  the  Bethel  fia^  on  its  top 
waving  in  the  air,  he  iey>v«^  n«'vCcv  ^ 
joy  una^caWab\Q.    tVvex©  c^«><  "^viXx 
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Stile,  and  muar  iho  oliam  cunt  dig- 
HitatiL  The  «un<  ut'  New  BuKland 
are  every  whtra  Lo  b«  Ibunil,  froiij 
(hs  squalor  ta  ihn  polra— tberv  ta  not 
a  tea,  a  nuunlaia,  a  vole  or  nver, 
ntitob  lias  not  bima  vitulMl  by  New- 
England  enlerpriae;  bul  wnenner 
Uief  an  mlled,  or  boWErer  pn>c|ier- 
oufl  they  may  Ik,  ibe;  reinernber 
•ith  delight  the  land  dI  Ibeit  nalLniy 
—  the  lund  ot:  scbouU  oiid  cburuhea 
—of  plsin  manneri  and  Koady  ha- 
liila.  Judaa  Praii  died  al  Ni^w- 
Vork,  on  tiic  5th  of  Jaauar*.   ITIiS, 


Qsnth  ia  dm  cliar 


arch  of  vrorbJa  lovm  to  punt  hia, 
dart  nuar  Ae  ihroDe  al  OiiiiiipoteiH'e, 
■111)  to  send  iboM  wliu  buar  ihc 
biigbleBI  iinB^u  of  their  Molur  to 
inint!)e  wiib  kiiidred  ap-— 


pher  Princ, 


labum  in  BoBton,  juii 
■    ■■   ■      — ■   «-Vurl 


21.1,    ITSl, 

Murc^i  t5lh,  1332,  aTlu  apctidin^  g 
torn;  life  of  mueb  uscfulnoBS  to  lu! 
tdlow  men.  Vorv  little  »  known  ol 
the  days  of  hi*  childliixiJ  )  wc  mil; 

pious  and  gave  hlii>  I  j'M  1 .  Ill   i;    i 

■nd  (he  probaUilitv  '<  I 

of  the  ildck  111'  1  1    I'  I    ' 


r^do.^on  Ihetieatif  hf^  >iilh}oyll|l 
eipHCIBliong    aiul     hrii'lil    pKttpm.lt    \, 
)>elbru  him,  but  ulsa!  livhas  ufiiai  to    | 
wiliUM  the  (tuiaiB   of  diaaplwinl- 
nunt,  and  tlie  abtpwreckafhiataopn. 

thnn  oidiiiarji  leiuptaiions,  ond  grr- 
httpa  with  hiai  the  vinut  of  ailf- 
douiiU  caanul  he  proclisRd  Ititbvui 
uHirB  uppowiion  than  in  any  Mba 
ailuatioo  ill  bfe.  Snrriiu'idvdCiyuK-ii 
fnim  every  nation  and  of  necy  ]] 
obaracter,  and  ni  il  ia  too  ofwo  lu  i 
ooie  babilLialod  to  every  spcoitvofvnl, 
hie  dul;  iutercourwlBailii  him  tu  Iwar 
Ills  afonea  of  their  iH-ralMl  ad»ciiliirM 
in  deeds  of  wickalneM,  and  a*  it  hai 
been  well  aaid  tbal  evil  RORwiniiUM- 
corrupt  good  nianngralbiTyda'ii 
—  ia  oMn  ihiDWD  ofT  Im  guild 


younit    I 


to  the  (e 


Alibough    .._.    ,  ._.^    . 
doubl     coRuneneed    i)la    acahRitt 
■    ■  It  ibi 


ipiiauJ-,  far  HI  after  v. -ui  h.-  ulicn 
iiueiiled  that  hu  bad  f^llcu  iiuo  !><« 
nurea  incidunl  lo  a  seaman's  Ir.'e. 
lis  [nlents  procured  him  a  nudihip- 
iiin's  warrant  in  the  Kiitish  nnj 
cfuTB  Che  rtvotuuon.  But  wh<^  lU 
lonn  of  war  cnme  on,  •irUrn  tk» 
-pv-dt  in  ibe  borizrin  had  jncrvarnf 
to  a  iniEhly,  to  a  purtenlom  daivl 
liu  k-ii  tfio  EniiBh  t'rvicc  and  mlrted 


»  wdl  e> 


publn^  ulTalri 


II  nfli; 


lifa  that  at  a  very  leader  age  he  he- 
came  acquainted  iviih  Uie  lolcstine 
disputes  of  the  infant  uoloniea,  and  it 
:■  [air  tu  infer  that  in  his  juvenile  yean 
he  took  a  defp  interest  in  those  af- 
I  which  IroiD  Bmall  be^nnin^, 
■       '  Ihe  SnnT  i 


laftbla; 


lyfron 


the  Britiah  crown.  We  leai 
while  yet  a  boardlisa  youth,  at  ihc  ai[p 
of  thirteen,  he  led  the  home  of  his  ho- 
^oved  parents,  and  embarked  on  board 
■  ahip  to  plough  Ike  ocean's  liillow. 

TTielifoof  a  marlneria  well  known 

"le  full  of  perilous  incid< 


vouihfut  ee 
or  lh<;  (irei 


in  Ihe  w 


ilia  ri;sidi;pi^i;ialliotilyoi  New  Vofk, 

day  of  bis  dealh. 

While  alSEa  his  fcdings  snd  babitl 
had  unier^one  a  n^t  ctimige^  frotn 
a  violator  of  the  laws  of  hia  Hikff 
he  had  beconiG  a  t^oui  ofaaervO'  el 
them,  and  he  foimd  tnd<nd  thai  hi 
was  bom  again  to  viffur  at  cieniM 
and  10  newness  of  life.  He  joiaof 
the  Brick  ChurtA  in  Beekmaa-smA 
where  lo  the  day  of  hU  death  heww 
an  exemplar]'  member.  Cipi.  Prinal^i 
rcUooll  was  the  retigiori  of  hia  fathiM; 
the Tnriians  i  ii  wasaf  iliconhwtiu 
kiiid^hut  waa  not  al  together  a  frh^iOft 
of  failh,  for  he  emphalicslly  belieTMl 
v^AO'^wShwiihauiwoHtxrudflxK 
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He  therefore  worked  and  ialwred 
for  4hat  dear  class  of  people  as  he 
caHed  tbcm,  to  build  thoiu  a  temple 
in  which  they  could  worship  the  (iod 
of  their  fathers  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
Wheu  bo  left  the  sea  he  devoted  all 
ihc  energies  of  his  pious  ht^art  to  the 
good  of  seamen,  and  he  has  been 
often  heard  to  ezdnira  that  he  had 
not  a  drop  ot  landsman's  blood  in 
fiim.  He  knew  too  well  both  by 
experiuuce  and  observation  that  ih^^y 
were  a  poor  neglected  race.  He 
knew  that  although  they  were  the 
means  of  bringing  to  our  aliores  the 
rich  merchandize  of  every  clime,  the 
products  of  tiio  Indies,  the  wealth  of 
Euro)M),  and  tiic  riches  of  iiouth 
America,  yet  they  who  employed, 
them  g[enerally  regarded  them  as 
mere  animal  property,  who  porfornuHi 
their  labor,  and  eat  of  their  substance. 
But  Capt.  Prince  thought  tbein  to  be 
a  different  race  of  beings,  ho  knew  uhcir 

Erivations,  their  toils,  their  sutrcriiigs, 
eknow  how  much  they  stood  in  Roe<l 
of  philanthropy,  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy, to  reclaim  them  from  the  l>oiid- 
agc  of  moral  and  spiritual  darkness 
in  which  they  wtirc  enveloped,  to  alle- 
viate their  condition  while  they  were 
ploughing  the  vasty  deep,    and  to 

(>oint  them  to  4hal  good  and  hcnevo- 
ent  Bein;ff  the  (jod  of  the  sea  as  of 
the  dry  land,  as  their  Father  and 
their  Benefactor.  His  noble  aim  was 
to  place  seamen  on  that  high  ground 
to  which  it  ought  to  be  the  genius  of 
our  affections  and  of  our  republican 
feelings  to  exalt  them  ;  not  to  con- 
sider luem  as  mere  slaves  who  could 
navigate  our  ships,  and  bring  our  rich 
cargoes  into  port,  but  as  men  hke 
unto  ourselves,  entitled  to  the  sym- 
pathy of  their  fellows,  liable  to  the 
same  vicissitudes,  and  who  ought  to 
be  pnrtakers  of  the  same  enjoyments 
in  lifi^,  and  of  the  same  glorious  hopes 
of  a  blessed  immortahty. 

Anioni;  the  means  which  have  been 
employed  and  blessed  for  the  melio- 
ration of  the  condition  of  seamen,  none 
have  been  so  con.«picuou8  as  the  Beth- 
el Societies,  whicli  were  first  institu- 
ted about  the  commencement  of  the 
t resent  century.  The  spectacle  of 
olding  meetings  for  religious  worship 
on  boanl  of  men-of-war  and  mer- 
chant vessels  in  port,  wns  a  novel 
scene  to  the  hardy  sons  of  the  ocean, 
and  perhaps  the  novelty  of  the  prac- 
lico  was  at  first  the  principal  cause 


of  their  attendance  on  them.  But 
if  novelty  first  attracted  their  atten- 
tion, duty  and  interest  have  since 
been  chc  propelling  agents  in  the 
work.  At  these  meetings  they  have 
learnt  that  it  was  their  duty  to  lead 
moral  and  lelieious  hves,  that  there 
were  great  dod  noble  incentives  to 
this  (uity,  the  approbation  of  their 
own  consciences,  the  esteem  of  their 
fellow  men,  and  above  all  the  love 
of  their  God.  They  also  found  that 
it  was  not  only  their  interest  so  to  do 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  but  also  in 
a  pecuniary  one,  for  the  moral  and 
the  virtuous  seaman  would  always 
find  the  best  ships  and  the  best  wa- 
ges. And  when  you  can  convince 
men  by  arguments  drawn  in  the 
spim  of  love,  that  the  measures  you 
would  have  them  adopt  is  both  tlieir 
duty  and  their  interest,  and  will  con- 
duce to  their  happiness,  you  will  sel- 
dom fail  to  make  converts  of  them. 

From  these  httle  Bethel  meetings 
great  effects  have  resulted.  Float- 
ing Chapels,  and  Mariner's  Churches 
have  grown  up  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  and  the  wear^  mariner 
after  having  braved  the  winds  and 
the  waves  of  the  ocean,  can  now  in 
almost  every  considerable  port  fina  a 
temple  dedicated  expressly  for  his  use, 
where  he  can  spend  his  day  of  rest 
in  the  delightful  occupntioiL  of  wor- 
shipping that  gracious  Being  who  has 
preserved  him  in  a  thousand  dangers. 
And  who  that  has  been  an  observer 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  has  not 
seen  what  mighty  good  has  been 
done  for  the  heretofore  neglected  sail- 
or. Our  Mariners'  Churches,  our  S./a- 
niens'  Savings  Bank,  our  Sailors' 
Magazines,  and  our  respectable  sailor 
boanliiie:  houses,  all  attest  the  great, 
the  glorious  work  of  reformation. 

Truly  has  it  been  said  by  another, 
that  Capt.  Prince  was  the  main  spoke 
in  the  wheel  of  the  Bethel  Union  in 
New  York.  He  rejoiced  to  see  that 
day,  and  was  glad  when  Christians  of 
every  denomination,  joined  in  the  de- 
lightful work  of  rearing  n  large  and 
commodious  edifice  for  a  Mariners' 
Church.  Ho  was  on  the  spot  when 
the  corner-stone  was  laid,  and  there 
our  venerated  friend  daily  attended  to 
sec  the  progress  of  the  buihiing,  and 
when  he  saw  it  completed  in  the  year 
1819,  and  the  Bethel  flag  on  its  top 
waving  in  the  air,  he  rejoiced  vi\i^^ 
joy  unapeaVLa,b\e.    tViet^  e>i«^  '^ttS^ 


il 

i 


0: 


\ 
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KiiUBii^  luck*.  SDd  ihero  oliea  lias  '  Ined  in  Mir  count: 
IbB  ii«r  indLled  down  his  runoweil  I  philicsUr  "Tlu- 
chwkt,  wtwn  be  hant  ihe  wnnii  Hw  liie  eihibiiEil 
of  peace  and  soiiatuin  ipoken  W  bit  |  and  derolion 
■soemUed  Bfalpmitee. 

Ill  anoiher  paini  uf  tigw  Capl. 
FnniB  will  iiIh>  iherhcndof  eeainen. 
For  ajhlcrtn  years  he  aerTed  as  Uni- 
led  Sialee  Agsnl  for  aeiinen  at  tbe 
New  Vork  Hospiial,  anil  duiiiig  ihni 

time  be  adintiial  mare  (ban  fuurtern   cniir^  ui  iiis   toiiui 
[bouaand  eick  and  disabled  meiineii '  bula*  ■  Christian, 
in   ibai   ■■yluni.  whent  they  coiUd   him  moal  aa  Iieadini, 
bnve  all  Ihe  ilKntwn  thai  ■uflerings   nC  hie  Divine  Maslei 
ie<tiured.    Il  waa  hia  duty  lo  aiieod 
Iwice  in  a  week  far  this  purpoad,  and 
during  Ihia  whole  penod   he   never 
failed  once  of  l>eing  st  hia  pmi.     In- 
deed, punclualtly  wsa  one  trf  his  mosi 


amader  mm  ai 


ever  eonatuil  drvuiiiHi  lo  tui 
hu  punclualiiyandfiilplil|ria  lli 


liilte 


til  he  did  not  tnean  Ui  perform 

ibcpuociusl  in  the  perform- 
C  He  filUd  thit  office  unid  a 
uwe  ihan  iwo  monlhs  of  hia 
aim  Secreliry   of 


nJieve  ihe  oppressed,  anil  whu 
aboul  dsin)!  ^ood.  And  whni 
conlemplale  bia  unwearieil  aivi 
and  his  Hcceaaful  rlTurlBIn  lb«  t 
of  Ihebraieandgallanl  aoaaaflb 
ocean,  we  benuile  nul  lo  ibaJm 
thai  (he  name  of  ChmtofAet  Pratt 
nugfat  to  he  enrvlled  aoionc  ihc  haa- 
fuclnn  ot  ibe  hmnaa  nee. 

On  Sanday  April  lal,  1S32,  a  faiml 
—I  picachnlon  Iheo 


If  his  death  at  iha  MaH 


ihr  Murine  Sooieiy  twenty-five  jr-nra,    hy    ihc   lUv,    Henry   Chi 
which   duty  he   ably   and  fanhfuliy   waslmleneJ  lo  with  much   aiiciiTi»ii 
diiwhaiHed.     And  as  he  wa»  the  di.-  1  by  n  crowded  audmnrc     The  wciih- 
vDted  Inend  of  Kamen,  Ihrougb  a  I  cr  botilen  visage  of  many  a   sailor 

he  rrmcmbered  ihom  at  hia  doith.  of  Ihcir  old  fnendwere  nvounled,  ml 
Hebequealhedlhepriodpat  parlofhis  I  ihey  seemed  lo  fixH  thai  ihcir  bcM 
properly  lo  ihe  Marme  Soeiefy,  to  the  I  earthly  aiay  was  cone.  TbeJiilow' 
Seanteixe'  Port  Society,  and  lo  the  ling  lines  written  by  the  author  el 
Bibla  Society  of  New- York,  and  to  (be  ihia  memoir,  were  read  on  the  orca- 
Forei^nHiisionBry  Soeiclyof  ItoslOQ.  i  mn,  and  they  have  aoee  beti 
In  fine  il  may  be  said  of  him  more ,  publiabed  in  (be  Sailoitf  Magannr. 

Thou  boary-hended  mariner,  old  ocean's  veteran  son  t 
Thy  anchor'a  cast,  thy  voyage  i>  o'er,  ibyChriaiian  cnurso  is  run  , 
Thy  bark  is  mooi'd  where  no  rude  siorma  shnli  ever  mure  moleai. 
She  safely  rides  wilhin  ihe  port  of  ovcriasiing  rest. 

The  voyage  baa  been  a  Ipninben'd  one,  for  flraracore  yonn  and  mon 
Thou  h'sHl  bt-en  on  the  miiaing  emmd,  where  stomiy  biilnwa  rnu; 
Though  many  a  gale  did  thre.:ien  oft  thy  bark  lo  overwhelm. 
Thou  waai  unmov'd,  for  ihuu  didal  know  the  jhIoi  at  the  helm 

Thy  voicebath  many  aabipmalechect'd  when  aore  deprearfd  with  fc»r 

t  iiormy  aea, 


eT  been  a  chart  to  ibem  o' 


Thy  needle  always  pain<«t 

Through  stormy  seas  nnd  n 
For  Ihou  hadai  heard  the  ni 


re  lo  tmmorlaliiy. 

rue,  and  guided  by  thai  >lsr, 
bgbi  ibe  nations  from  afar, 
Iverae  gales  Iboa  didst  iby  ve«sel  nas 
liler  aay,  "  Be  e*er  of  good  cheer." 


L 
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Thou  knew'st  that  when  the  cruise  was  up,  they  gracious  Lord  would  sty 
Wslcome,  my  son,  enter  the  joys  of  an  eternal  day. 

And  while  the  Bethel  flag  shall  wave,  thy  name  shall  honor'd  be, 
Thou  wast  a  friend  and  brother  too  to  all  who  plough  the  sea ; 
It  was  thy  daily  wish  and  prayer  that  they  might  love  and  fear 
That  Master,  by  whose  counsel  thou  thy  course  so  long  didst  steer. 

Farewell,  thou  veteran  mariner!  old  ocean's  son,  adieu! 
Thou  now  hast  rcachM  the  heavenly  port  thou  long  hast  had  in  view{ 
The  storms  of  earth  no  more  shall  rage  within  thy  peaceful  breast, 
For  thou  art  safely  anchored  in  the  haven  of  the  blest 


Igbabl  PtrrNAM,  a  Major  General 
tn  tUe  army  of  the  United  States,  was 
born  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  Janu- 
ary 7,  1718.    His  mind  was  vigorous, 
but  it  was  never  cultivated  by  educa- 
tion.   When    he  for  the  first    time 
went  to  Boston,  he  was  insulted  for 
his  rusticity  by  a  boy  of  twice  his  size. 
After  bearing  his  sarcasms  until  his 
sood  nature  was  entirely  exhausted, 
he  attacked  and  vanquished  the  un- 
mannerly fellow,  to  tlie  great  diver- 
sion of  a  crowd    of  spectators.    In 
running,  leaping,  and  wrestling,   he 
■Imost  always  bore  away  the  prize. 
In  1739,  he  removed  to  Jronifret.  in 
Connecticut,  where  he  cultivated  a 
considerable  tract  of  land.    He  had, 
however,  to  encounter  many  difficul- 
ties, and  among  his  troubles,  the  de- 
L^redations  of  wolves  on  bis  sheep- 
fold  was  not  the  least.   In  one  nignt 
seventy  fine  shei-p  and  goats  were 
killed.    A  she  wolf,   who,  with  her 
annual  whelps,  had  for  several  years 
infested  the  vicinity,  being  consider- 
ed as  the  principal  cause  of  the  hav- 
oc, Mr.  Putnam  entered  into  a  com- 
bination with  a  number  of  his  neigh- 
(Ktrs  to  hunt  alternately,   till   they 
should  destroy   her.    At  length  the 
hounds  drove  her  into  hor  den.  and 
a  number  of  persons  soon  colk*cted 
with  guns,  straw,  fire,  and  sulphur, 
to  attack  the  common  enemy.     But 
the  dogs  were  afraid  to  approach  hor, 
and  the  fumesof  brimstone  could  not 
force  her  from  thp  cavern.    It  was 
now  ten  o'clock  at  ni^lit.    Mr.  Put- 
nam proposed  to  his  black  S'Tvant  to 
descend  into  the  cavp,  and  .<hoot  the 
wolf;  but,  as  the   necro  H<clined,  he 
resolved  to  do  it  himself     Having 
divested  hims  If  ofhis(*oat  and  waist- 
coat, and  having  a  lon^  rope  fastened 
round  his  legs,  by  which  Ue  mi^ht  be 
pulled  back  at  a  concerted  sit^nal,  he 
tniered  the  cavern,  head   foremost 


E.  S,  Gardner, 
of  birch  bark,  in  his  hand.  He  de- 
scended fifteen  feet,  passed  along  hoh* 
zontally  ten  feet,  and  then  began  the 
gradual  ascent,  which  is  sixteen  feet 
m  length.  He  slowly  proceeded  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  in  an  abo^le 
which  was  as  silent  as  the  house  of 
death.  Cautiously  glancing  forwards, 
he  discovered  the  glaring  eye-balls  of 
the  wolf,  who  started  at  the  sight  of 
his  torch,  gnashed  her  teeth,  and 
gave  a  sullen  growl.  He  immedi- 
ately kicked  the  rope,  and  was 
drawn  out  with  a  friendly  celerity  and 
violence,  which  not  a  little  bruised 
him.  Loading  his  gun  with  nine 
buckshot,  and  carrying  it  in  one  hand 
while  ho  held  the  torch  with  the  oth- 
er, he  descended  a  second  time.  As 
he  approached  the  wolf,  she  howlef^, 
rolled  her  eyes,  snapped  her  teeth, 
dropped  her  head  between  her  legs, 
ancl  was  evidently  on  the  point  of 
springing  at  him.  At  this  moment 
he  fired  at  her  head,  and  soon  founa 
himself  drawn  out  of  the  cave. 
Having  refreshed  himself,  he  agoin 
descended,  and  seizing  the  wolf  by 
her  ears,  kicked  the  rope,  and  his 
companions  above,  with  no  small 
exultation,  dragged  them  both  out 
together. 

During  the  French  war  he  was 
appointtxl  to  command  a  company 
of  the  first  troops  which  were  raised 
in  Connecticut,  m  1755.  He  rendered 
much  service  to  the  army  in  the 
neiGrhborhood  of  Crown  Point.  In 
1756,  while  near  Ticonderoga,  he  was 
repeatedly  in  the  most  imminent 
danger.  He  escaped  in  an  adventure 
of  one  niirht  with  twelve  bullet- 
holes  in  his  blanket.  In  August  he  was 
sent  out  with  several  hundred  men 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 
Beins:  ambuscaded  by  a  party  of 
equal  numbers,  a  general,  but  irregu- 
lar action  cook  plsf^e.    Putnam  had 


with  a  blazing  torch,  made  of  stnps  I  discharged  his  fusee  svieArai  \3a!&H^ 
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but  at  length  ll  nuned  fine  whiU  la 
muiiie  was  prostnicd  lo  llii:  bread 
nf  B  BBmge.  The  warrior  wilh  his 
bAed  baicbei,  aad  a  tremEOilous 
war-wjioopt  compeUtiJ  Iiitn  la  sur- 


in  the  partie* 


□allsfiew  by  himmct^sanily;  manv 
BirUL-k  the  tree,  and  eume  pastMl 
ihruugh  hia  claihcs.  The  eneinr 
nowgaioed  poMeesiuriof  ihe  ground, 
bu[  lj«ng  anetwardB  driven  fi'din  (be 
fiidd,    ihejr   cnrni^    ihcir    pnaaoon 


iuiH  alive.  For  Ihia  purpose  ihey  led 
him  iaiD  a  dark  lottai,  stripped  hiin 
naked,  bound  bim  lo  a  tioc,  and  piled 
dry  brush,  widi  olbcr  fuel,  at  a  arnall 
distDnire,  LD  a  larcloaroiitul  bun.  Ttuy 
acoiiupanied  tlirir  labora^  ag  if  for 
hia  (lineiBl  dirgr,  with,  f— 
■aunds,  inimitabls   but 


TPitDB  and 


is,  inimitaMs   but   by   uvai^e 
I.  TheTtbeasellhepileBonaiB. 

Iden  anowpr  dstnpnl  the  rising 
name.     Srill  ihey  strove  lokTiidle  lU 

UiBcircie."  m'^tT,!.,",!^? '...■!""!" 

gUloM  lh.,»,..i..  .  II  - 

nils  were  «i   !  ■  .     '  • 


ed  a  way  hy  scaltenns  ine  lionwii 
branda,  and  unbound  iLe  vicom.  U  I 
WAS  Malane  himael£  (o  wb>7in  bn- 
■aiw,  unwilhac  lo  ace  anolher  buuuui 
wcijni  innDolated,  had  run  aal  luni- 
luunicaleil  the  eidjnga.  Thai  nun- 
intndaUL  apurned  and  aeifeTrty  rr 
priraaodtd  ihebBrbarisna,  ntiosenor- 
luraal  powwsa  and  hclliali  orfnm  lir 
Bilddcnly  ended.  Pulnani  du  not 
waai  l<>r  foiling  or  graiituJk.  TW 
PnMietii^amniaDdcT,  JEBini^  lo  ffu»' 
him  alune  willi  them,  rnDiauw^  idl 
he  cinild  folely  delivu  bun  inio  lIk 

Tlu?«svBge  approBcbed  Inapnann- 
er  kindly,  and  Beemed  lo  Irrsl  liiiB 
«illi  parucuUr  affeclion.  Hi:  oftrnd 
hiiu  aoini'  hard  biaruil;  Init  fliidi'" 
ihat  he  cuuld  noi  chew  iheui  an  l. 
muni  of  ihc  blow  be  had  rrcwivtd 
fmu  ibe  Firnchinas,  tbi*  mate  It 
iiiui  savage  soakid  eodw  of  iti*  U. 
cuitin  wBier,  and  made  him  nek 
ibepulji-l ike  parr.  DetcrmlitBd,  faflw- 
ever,  Dol  10  loae  his  capllve,  inc  i 
rtethuii>nl  being  ii..IsuM.  he  tuot  I 


and  b 


;i« 


Hes 

neviUbly^ 

lasi> 

md,  10  fai 

<MI]I. 

well 

lo  all  he   h 

eoBl  liiin  a  single  i>flng  j  liui  far  Ihc 
idea  of  lioine,  but  for  llie     renieni- 

thc  officrionwe  parintr,  of  hia  aoiil, 
and  of  ihtir  beloved  offspring.  Hw 
ihout^lil  wna  ulLiinaU'ly  Hxisl  on  b 
happiiT  stale  of  exiatonce,  btyond 
Ihu  loriiifpn  he  was  hesinniBE  lo  en- 
dure. The  hiltcmtaa  of  death,  even 
of  ibat  death  which  is  aceaiiipmiiu) 
with  ttifl  keeneal  aquniea,  was,  in  n 

atrugglr,  wna  quitlinL;  ils  last  hold  on 
■uhlunary  ihiiK'i>.  whtn  a  Frencliuf!!- 
i«r  ruahfll  ihiough  the  crowd,  o|igd. 


:iidtd  aikd  hound  in  ihc  si 
;    hia    lega   were    strelched    i 
id  faslened  lo  Iwo  upplinfli. 
number  of  laU,   hut  fllennef 
polus  were  eul  dawH,  which,  with    : 
^lUite  long  busbea,  were  lakf  acroaf 
]:-a  tiody  froDi  he.id  u  footi  nn  carli 
--ill   lay  aa  luuny  liidiatis  m  cwiM    | 
•  iriienienily  find  iodiTing,  in   order    | 
III  pikvenl  iho  noaaibilily  of  hia  < 

I  ;<;>t.     Ill  this aiaagreeablo and  pa 

II  d  pniitun'  he  remaitied  dtl  momii 
During  the  nighi,  ihe  lan^esi  a 


•d  10  rclnte  that  he  fell  ■  ny  of 
rerfulneas  come  caaualty  acrwa 
laind,  atid  could  not  even  refrain 
in  wiiiliiiB  when  ha  reflected  an 
I  iikdtcruua  group ftn  H  pamlir^uT 
icirhe   hinisHr  was  ibe  phnrip*! 


blank' 

or  revciving 


>  niro»cd.  Tti) 


irrjinB  niiy  fMX 
all.    To  allay  111! 
...c^.,  ,.    litttebcnl'B  inrtl 
which  he  sucked  tbruitgd 


.   Tiooiidaroga,   uid    Iho  i 
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was  ploced  under ihe  care  of  u  French 
guard. 

The  savages,  who  had  been  prc- 
Ycn U*d  fn)ni  ghittinff  their  diabolical 
ifairsi  for  blood,  look  this  opportunity 
of  manifesting  thuir  nialevol' nee  for 
the* disappointment,  by  horrid  4:riina- 
ees  aaJ  angry  gestures;  but  they 
were  sufTcrc-d  no  more  to  otier  violence 
9r  personal  indignity  lo  hiui. 

AiicT  having  been  exauiinod  by  the 
Miirquisde  Montcalm,  Mujnr  Putuani 
wa:«  conducted  to  Montreal  by  a 
Krt.nch  olBccx,  who  treated  bini  with 
Uit  gruatt'»£  indulgence  and  iuimanity. 

At  this  place  were  several  prison- 
ers, rjoionci  Peter  Schuyler,  remark- 
able lor  hiit  phdonthropy,  gincroai- 
ty  and  friendship,  was  of  the  num- 
birr.  No  flooner  had  he  heard  of  Ma- 
jor Putnam's  arrival,  than  he  went  to 
the  nitcniriitersquartcrs.and  inquired 
whutlit-r  he  had  a  provincial  major 
in  iiiJt  custody.  lit;  lou.id  Major  Put- 
nam in  a  eomiortless  condition,  witii- 
out  coat,  waistcoat,  or  host; ;  tho 
remnant  of  his  rlothing  mistrably 
dirty  and  ragiftMl,  his  i>eurd  ion;:  and 
■qualid,  his  b'us  torn  by  ttiorns 
and  briars,  his  face  gashed  with 
nvoiwds,  and  swollen  with  bruises. 
CoUm<iU  SchuyltT,  irritaieil  buyond 
all  sufieranec  at  such  a  si^Iit,  could 
scarcely  restram  his  s|>ce4-h  \tithin 
hmits  consistent  with  the  prudence ot 
a  prisoner,  and  the  merkneM)  of  a 
Christum.  Major  Putnam  was  iin- 
niediuteJy  treated  a(*cordint;  to  hio 
rank,  clothed  in  a  decent  manner, 
and  sufipJied  wilh  money  by  -this 
liberal  and  eynifiallurtic  patron  of  (he 
diatrcssed  ;  and  by  his  assiataiioc  he 
WHS  so4>D  after  ezchangeti. 

When  (vemral  Amlu-rst  was  march- 
iih;  aerosa  tlie  country  to  Canada, 
the  army  coming  to  owe  of  (lie  lakes, 
which  they  wire  obluftHJ  to  pass, 
found  the  Freni;h  had  an  arnx-d  ves- 
sel of  twilve  guns  upon  it.  }Ii>  was 
in  great  distn«s,  his  boats  were  no 
.match  for  her,  and  she  alonr  was 
capable  of  sinking  his  whole  army 
in  that  situation.  While  he  was 
pondrrint;  what  fihould  bi!doii(>,  Put- 
nam comes  to  him,  and  says,  '*  (wcnr- 
ratf  that  ship  must  be  tahtii." 
Ay,"  savs  Amherst,"  "I  wonKl  L'ivr 
the  world  she  was  taken."       "  I'll 


AJ 


take  her,"  says  Putnam,  Amherst 
amiled,  and  askcil  how?  "(Jivf  me 
some  wedtfrs,  a  beeth-,  (a  laryc  wood- 
ileD  hammer,  or  maul,  used  for  dri- 


ving wedges,)  and  a  few  men  of  my 
own  choice.  Amherst  could  riOt 
conceive  how  an  armed  vessel  was 
to  be  taken  by  four  or  five  men,  a 
beetle  and  wedgt^.  Howcv^,  be 
granted  Putnam's  request.  When 
niuht  came,  Putnam,  with  his  mate 
rials  and  men,  went  in  a  boat  under 
the  visseFs  iitcrn,  and  in  an  instau. 
drove  in  tho  wedges  between  the  rud- 
der and  ship,  and  left  her.  In  tho 
morning,  the  sails  were  seen  flutter- 
ing about :  she  was  adrift  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lake;  and  being  presently 
blown  ashore,  was  easily  taken. 

At  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country.  Colonel  Putnam,  on 
hearing  of  the  battle  at  Lexingtoa 
left  his  plotigh  in  the  middle  of 
the  fiL-ld,  and  without  changing  his 
clothes,  repaired  lo  Combndge. 
riding  in  a  singL*  day  one  hundred 
mdes.  He  was  soon  appointed  a  ma- 
jor general  in  the  provincial  army,  and 
leturning  to  Connecticut,  he  inade 
no  delay  in  bringing  on  a  body  of 
troops. 

Anioug  other  examples  of  patriot- 
ism that  might  be  related,  thefoUov- 
ing  is  from  a  Uving  witness.  The 
day  that  the  n  port  of  the  battle  of 
I^exinizton  reached  Barnstable,  a 
company  of  militia  immeiliately  as- 
sembled and  marched  off  to  Cam- 
bridge. In  the  fnmt  rank  there  was 
a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  n  spectablc 
farmer,  and  his  only  child.  In  march- 
ing from  the  village,  as  they  pass- 
eu  his  boucte,  he  (4imc  out  to  meo' 
them.  There  was  a  momentary 
halt.  The  drum  and  fife  paustd  for 
an  instant  The  father  suppressing 
a  strong  and  evident  emotion,  said. 
"God  be  with  you  all,  my  friends: 
and,  John,  if  vou,  my  son,  are  called 
into  battle,  take  care  that  you  behave 
like  3  man,  or  else  let  me  never  S4H* 
your  face  again  !"  A  tear  started 
into  every  eye,  and  the  luarcli  was 
resumed. 

Xot  long  after  his  ap|)oinrment, 
the  commander  of  the  British  army, 
unwilling  that  so  valuable  an  oflicer 
should  act  in  opposition,  privately 
conveyed  to  him  a  proposal,  ihatii  he 
would  ouit  the  rebel  party,  he  miiiht 
rely  on  beini;  made  a  major-general 
in  the  British  establishment,  and  re- 
eeivinii  a  jireat  pecuniary  compen- 
sation f«)r  his  wjrvices ;  but  he  spurn- 
ed the  otl'er.    On  the  liSdv  of  Jww<^ 


I; 
|i 
I 


^ 
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ITTS,  11 


^b  OiM 


WHieiJ,  that  irurlifiml  pixt  should  be 
eambUaliwI  «!,  or  aeat  Bunksr'E  Hill. 
O^neril  Puiniini  mari^bed  wilb  ihi: 

(he  work ;  be  wua  ibe  (niacipvl  ageai 
ur  onginefr  wbo  iricoil  tha  lines  of 
tbu  ri^oubl,  and  be  continued  iiioii, 
ifnolBl!  iheniyhl,  withlbewarkcnpii^ 
a'  my  nti,  ha  was  on  the  >poi   bs- 


(Jwi 


I  After  ihe  loss  of  for-  Mriuip>Bi«* 
,  Ihn  t»>ru>iianac(-iii'Cbu^  dcricrminad 
■  10  liuild  nuoUier  roclifinlion,  and  la 
directed  ticntrruJ  Puiaun  lo  Bi  an  • 
■pot.  To  him  belong*  thi-  prmu  of 
having  ubiMun  Wi^i  Point.  Ttw 
fsjupaign  01  IT79,  which  wu»  pnn- 
cipauf  3|ieiii  ia  Blrenxlhviiinic  the 
work*  at  tins  place,  liniBi]«J  lh«  mil)- 
lary  ciire.»  of  Puinam.  A  panijtH 
afT.'uuoD  impairnl  the  activiif  at  W 
body,  and  tie  passed  the  """' 


In 


niii,  he  was  aintiaaeil  il  Llraokl)rii, 
on  Long  Island.  After  the  defeat  ol 
Diir  army,  on  the  2TtIi  of  ihnl  month, 
hu  WBnl  toNeW-Vork,  and  wm  v.ry 
wrviteable  in  [hf;  ciFi  .i  I  n  'jiil..! 
bond.    In  Ocldbir  ■      ^    ■- 


qii:]3lpd  Ibni  B  friend  in  Ibe  Brilisl 
my  at  Bninamck,  might  be  sen 


evening,  jigliis  were  plao^l  in  nil  Lhe 
"oilegB  windows,  nnit  in  everT  apuri' 
mrnl  of  rlw  mcsitt  housi-H  thnmifh- 
out  ibe  luivn.     Tbr  olli'-cr,  un  tiia'rc-- 


^s  tdub  for  enjoyuieni,  W  low  S 


WiLUAHPnsnm.wiuboininlTIS, 
al  Oroloit  in  HasMchusciis,  and  waa 
iin  officrt-  of  the  provincial  troops  *i 
Ihu  capture  of  Cape  Breton  U  I7S8. 

11-  was  ijistiri^isfacd  in  the  Cam' 
;  iii^n  and  was  offered  a  aommifKoa 
1 1  ji.' regular  nriny, which  hedi-clincd 
'  I  '  "iig  enxsgeit  in  Hgrreultural  and 


of  the  I 


onarj 


member  of  ibe  Pro- 
neial  Congren  in  II71,  and  whso 
>e  militia  was  orgaaiied,  by  thai 
}dy,  be  was  ajipainlul  to  tbc  eom- 
.ind  of  a   regimpnL     Ho    itMrchad 


cord  0 
■!■  hod  sen  I  Pilcaii 


n  as  he  heard  thtl 
■BimwilhfMTesio 
It  Connord ;  bdbre 


^\,.h.  The  vhsre  he  had  in  rht 
iiipmnrnble  battle  of  the  17ihaf  Juno, 
ITTS,  should  not  be  forgolleo.  B* 
proved  himself  ttonhy  of  BOBiinanl 

TSp    .Xm^rican    artoji  had    been 
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dM  ikeletons  of  three  reij:iiiicnt8,  on 
the  night  of  the  IGth  of  June,  to 
occupy  a  station  on  Bunker's  Hill. 
On  viewin£[  that  eminence  he  foun 
it  an  ineligible  spot ;  and  he  looked 
along  to  tae  riijnt,  and  found  that  a 
t^Mir  of  that  hill  which  was  now 
called  Breed's  Hill,  was  the  most 
proper  situation,  in  every  respect  for 
•  battle  ground.  Considering  that 
they  were  within  the  limits  of  their 
orderSi  Prescolt  and  Col.  Gridley, 
the  engineers,  began  a  redoubt  on 
the  rignt  of  Breed's  Hill.  It  was 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  feet 
square,  with  two  open  passaffi-s  for 
ingress  and  egress.  On  the  left  of 
the  redoubt,  running  northeasterly, 
was  a  breast-work  of  khIs,  not 
much  over  four  feet  high ;  but  not, 
as  has  been  stated,  extendmg  to 
Mystic  River;  it  did  not  extend  one 
Quarter  of  the  way  to  it.  The  line 
m>m  this  breast- work  was  made  ol 
two  post  and  rail  fences,  pluceii 
about  four  feet  apart  in  parallel  lines, 
and  between  tncm  wus  trod  the 
newly  mown  grass,  making  quite  as 
good  a  screen  for  the  militia  as  the 
redoubt  or  the  breast-work. 

General  Ward,  con  eluding  from 
the  firing  from  the  summit  of  Cojip's 
Hill  in  Boston,  that  the  Bndsh 
would  make  a  struggle  to  set  pos- 
session of  the  works,  offered  to 
relieve  Prescott  and  his  men, 
but  they  unanimously  diHilined  the 
ofi'er,  but  earnestly  insisted  on 
reinforeements.  These  were  re- 
luctantly given,  as  the  comma nder- 
in-rhief  thought  that  an  attack  on 
his  camp  was  contemplated ;  and  in 
such  casi-,  his  fortified  camp,  indiife- 
rently  fortified  as  it  was,  was  a  better 
place  for  a  general  action  than 
Bunker's  HUl. 

Early  in  the  morning,  from  the 
battery  on  Copp's  Hill,  one  of  the 
men  in  or  near  the  redoubt  was  shot, 
and  wasinstantly  buried  on  the  npot; 
but  although  the  roar  of  the  ennnon 
firom  Copp's  Hill  was  ineessani,  no 
further  uamaKC  was  done  by  their 
shots;  and  in  aid  of  this  bnitery,  the 
Lively,  man-of-war,  was  brought  to 
bear,  and  in  fact  she  began  to 
cannonade  at  early  dawn. 

General  Gage  wishing  to  drive 
the  Provincials  from  the  hill,  sent 
Major  Gt>npral  Howe  and  Brieadier 
Grrneral  Pigot,  with  ten  companies 
of  greuadierii  and  ten  of  light  infantry, 


with  some  artillery  to  perform  thia 
service.  These  generals  rcconnoitei- 
ing  the  American  forces,  on  their 
arrival  at  Morton's  P«»int,  thought 
best  to  wait  for  reinforcements  from 
Boston.  For  thesi>,  Howe  wait^ 
ed  from  noon  to  about  three 
o'clock,  before  the  battle  was  com- 
menced. 

The  British  began  a  slow  march 
up  the  hill  in  two  lines,  stopping  at 
times  to  give  the  artillery  a  cnance  to 
plu  v.  But  the  angle  of  elevation  was 
such  that  it  did  but  little  execution. 
The  provincials  wasted  no  ammuni- 
tioii ;  they  had  but  a  scanty  supply. 
They  were  ordered  to  put  four  bucK- 
shot  to  a  bullet,  and  lo  reserve  their 
fire  until  the  enemy  were  at  blank- 
shot  distance.  At  this  moment  they 
poured  in  upon  the  approaehing  foe 
a  most  destructive  volley.  The 
etfect  was  not  more  destructive  than 
appalling.  The  British  soldiery, 
expecting  nothing  but  random  shots 
from  undisciplined  militia,  were  as- 
tounded at  such  deadly  firea,  ond 
their  lino  was  broken  in  confusion. 
Some  companies  had  not  twenty 
soldiers  fit  for  dutv  when  they  were 
about  to  rally.  The  British  ofiieers 
had  the  greatest  difiieulty  to  bring 
their  troops  into  line  ogain.  At  length 
they  en  me  up  a  second  time  toward 
the  works,  but  with  some  wavering  ; 
and  in  less  than  fiftci'U  minutes  their 
line  broke  in  still  greater  confusion 
than  before.  Clinton  saw  this  from 
Boston,  and  hastened  over  to  assist 
Howe.  Hoth  the  generals  addressed 
the  soldiers ;  called  lo  mind  then 
former  wreaths  of  glory*  and  tht 
everlasting  disgrace  of  being  beaten 
by  raw  mnitia.  Howe  swore  to  them 
that  he  would  never  survive  the  dis- 
grace, if  they  were  beaten  that  day. 
Bv  this  time,  Charlestown,  consisting 
of  four  hundred  houses,  was  in  i 
blaze.  This  Clinton  had  done  to 
terrify  the  neighboring  army.  On 
the  third  attack' they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  skill,  not 
daring  to  put  it  on  the  score  of  bra- 
very a  third  time.  Pigot,  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  took  a  circuitous  rout 
around  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  and 
came  upon  the  south-western  angle 
of  the  redoubt,  and  instantly 
scaled  the  slight  works.  Pitcaim 
was  with  him,  and  was  shot  thniugh 
the  body  as  he  was  a.>out  to  leap 
into  the  redoubt     Pi&oti   beinq^  %      \\ 
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■horl  (nui,  wu  ItfiuJ  by  nil  soldi 
■rei  without  harm.    Tlie  Provindile 


acked  D 


Ibe  I 


eili3u9l«li  snd  Xhey  hid  few 
bayaiiiilsi    and  after   beilina    Ihur 

ihcir  guns,  Preumll  ordereil  Bietrest. 
Tlune  al  the  br«Bl*>vork  reimiMl, 
and  itaoiB  at  thu  rail-ftince  foilowed, 
OVL<r  ChsrlBilown  neck,  Donhwani. 
Unul  tbe  coinmenceinent  of  ihit 
mmt,  bul  few  uf  !he  AmericaiiR 
had  been  killud.    Theirunwillingneas 

wBH  Lhd  csuae  of  ihe  ronsidarable 
nuinb«rof  killed  and  wounded.  Capi. 
Kn>iwlian  having  a  fine  liirge  com- 
pany near  Mratia  River,  niavud  up  in 
gaj^  ordur,  and  earered  (he  ivirest 
of  Ihoau  from  iha  redoubt  and  Lreaal- 
wark.  Tlu  bsttleended  belWKti  Gve 
and  ail  n'ciock.  Tlie  wind  during 
Ibe  fight  was  bnnk  and  woilerly,  and 
Mew  Ihe  BiDoke  directly  into  the  fan 
al  the  enemy  i    bill  as   the  ainoke 

tile  Americans,  as  il  were,  looking 
undi-r  (he  cloud,  aaw  where  lo  ErE. 
PreS'ratt  waa  all  ihc  tiuht  in  the  re- 
doiilit;  ihuDlher  portion  of  tbcHnsna- 
chu.jetta  niiliua  bi  ihe  breagi-works. 
The  New  Hampshire  Iruops,  under 
8urk,  Dearborn,  and  others,  were  nl 
Ihe  rail-fence.  They  were  marchina; 
from  [htir  native  atate  tawnrda  Cdiii- 
bndge.   and  wi 

a  from  the 

Tbe  Bnliah  bad  between  three 
and  four  ihouaand  in  the  fiuhl.  They 
arknowledged  ten  hundretTand  filiy- 
four  killed  ond  wounded,  with  agreal 
propurtiDnof  oflicerB.  Their  nuuiber 
waa  inoBi  unqueelionibly  laraer;  for 
they  bfonghl ' ■'—    —  '  ' — 


then 


in  the  I 


9  of  Ihe  all 
ner  of  a 


1   Rusti 


rco"m,ir«n 

vTll." 


died  in  the  ivjhl.  but  perhaps  there 
were  a  few  more  ni  timea,  for  vulun- 
locra  cBtna  on  to  ihs  ground,  espond- 
eA  their  powder,  and  relrea:«l,  wiinn 
Ihey  could  du  no  more  eervice  to  ibe 
eauee.  TheProrincialahndonehun- 
dm!  and  thirly-nine  kilk-d,  and  tliree 
'lundred  and  ibuiteetk  wnundeil  and 


missing.  Tbe  offieera  who  rdl  00  t 
our  aide  wer&  Col.  Gardner,  of  Cao-  || 
bndge,  Lt.  Col.  Parkur,  ol  UluiSat-  ] 
ford,  and  Hajon  Htxira  anit  H'Claa-  I 
ry, — ail  men  uf  djaliocltoii  anil  (^m, 
and  heroea  iu  Ih>:  Cttuae.~wiih  Mtjw 
Oenerai  Joseph  Wanen. 

WarriHi  aaeuiufll  no  coiiiinand  on 
thaldsy.  He  bad  been  coininuiwuttui 
as  a  major-general  by  the  Pmtiactai 
CongrosB  but  four  days  pmriauii,  anil 
had  not  takes  any  coiumaAdi  atn 
had  he,  in  fiici,  been  swam  inlo  offing 
except  19  every  one  had  an  oalb  in 
heaven  la  live  free  «t  dia.  Warrvii 
was,  al  the  monient  of  his  riilt.pp*' 
sldenl  of  ihe  Provitioal  Canpn« 
and  chairman  of  the  Caininiii«i  w 
Safely.  He  had  put  ■oiiHOns  iulM' 
efaair,  and  mouoled  his  hoise  •■  Wa- 
lertawn,  where  the  IniialaliiTe  waa  m 
ae«ian,  to  come  and  etieoiir*n  Ins 
fellow  eiiiiens  in  ihc  tieht.  Whaa 
haralenid  the  rotaabi,- PrMuMT  M- 
ered  hlin  the  coiniuand,  but  he  dtrho- 
ed  it.  Baying,  "I  come  lo  leant  war 
under  an  mperipincoii  solilrtr,  nut  lo 

mnriyruf  that  day's ^lory.    His'liaib 

ID  the  no'iim.  He  was  in  Ihe  pniiw 
of  life,  being  only  Ihirty.fire  ytara  d 
B|»,  a  spirii  Ha  hold  and  JsuntLsa  •« 
ever  was  binzoned  in  tegende,  or  nr- 
cunledin  biBLory.     He  waa  a  pniiieni, 


srsr 


eful  and  cum  01  a  ndi 


lance  iliaiiheyw 
togrlher  atler  bi 


iishedgvli- 
1  thought  iHai 
loniinpMiann 
y  ;  of  90  iiiudi 


jldm 


6>I1.     Thry 

sadly  miBlouk  tbe  men  they  bad  « 
deal  with.  Ha  blood  was  not  >hr4 
in  vain;  Ucriiil/roin  Ihi  ground  Ibt 
vengeance;  andbis  name  will  bemmc 
a  wiitcb-wonlinihehourof  penl  *u< 
glory. 

The  name  of  the   humlilxsl  inH- 
viilual  who  penshed  in  thai  figiit  Bill 

nah  from  whenee  he  raine,  and  br  cf 
ncrally  enrolled  on  llie  hooka  iil  iltf 

oil.    Young,  aubiaaniisl  yiih 

in><usiiiiHia  inM-)»«iiia    loiff 
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were  ownera  of  the  soil  for  which 
they  fought 

The  battle  scene  was  imposiiig; 
the  ^ound  was  in  the  immediate 
Deijriiborhood  of  a  city,  whose  in- 
habitants were  watching  the  progress 
of  events,  anxious  for  the  nearest 
friends,  while  the  roar  of  cannon 
from  ships  of  war,  and  from  tloatinff 
and  stationary  batteries,  was  followed 
or  commingL-d  with  incessant  vollies 
of  musketry;  a  well-built,  compact 
(own,  was  seen  in  one  mass  of  Aumes, 
—and  all  this,  but  the  commenceni:?n! 
of  troubles, — was  a  sight  which  was 
appalling  to  every  American,  and 
s^iejied  to  shake  even  the  enemy, 
mind  and  body,  together.  The  Bnl- 
*jU  troops,  in  considentble  numbers, 
o:;K:upied  the  hill  that  niij[ht,  and  en- 
larged the  redoubt  to  nearly  twice 
the  original  extent ;  but  they  did  not 
iTciiture  to  light  their  fires — they  la- 
bored by  the  sinking,  flickering  lights 
whijh  stiot  up  from  the  smouldering 
/uins  of  Charlestown. 

For  those  struggling  for  liberty, 
thj  event  of  th«s  battle,  was  most  for- 
tunate. The  Amerl<.*an  triH)ps  had 
dune  enough  for  honor;  enough  to 
produce  an  impression  of  their  prow- 
ess on  the  minds  of  their  enemies ; 
enough  to  give  them  confidence  in 
tlii;insj)ves;  and  to  show  that  they 
h:id  I'nini  souK^thing  in  the  way  of 
pr-.-jLiring  themselves  to  correct  the 
errors  of  judgment  in  planning  a  fight. 
Thay  suffered  enough  to  feel  their 
h)ii^  deeply,  and  yet  not  sufficiently, 
in  any  way,  to  weaken  thtrir  forces. 
Th'?  wound  received  was  too  deep  to 
be  healed  at  once*  the  sight  was  too 
awful  to  be  soon  forgotten. 

Ii  til  >  army  had  come  down  from 
Cambridge  and  R«)xbury  to  the  suc- 
cor, the  British  would  have  be;.-n  de- 
nt royi-tl  altogether ;  but  with  the  dis- 
position of  the  king  of  England  at 
this  period,  and  the  spirit  of  the  min- 
istry, the  whole  force  of  the  British 
n  ition  would  have  been  brought  to 
cni«h  us  at  once. 

Cal.  Presott  was  a  noble,  bold, 
brnve,  country  genilein;in,  whose 
heart  wns  patrioti*.!  to  ih.;  very  core. 
Where  «lanu'er  was,  there  he  was  to  be 
found.  Th'.<  jjjood  of  hi.s  country 
ven^  his  chi.-f,  his  sole  desire.  lie 
wri.«  airnin  found  in  nrms  nt  the  cap- 
fun*  of  Burgoyne.  At  this  f'vent  hf 
conMiderf.'d  tiie  freedofu  of  the  coun- 
try  •*^'are,   though  their  iniirht  be 


much  hard  fightin/^  to  come  He 
resigned  his  commission  and  retired 
to  his  farm  in  Pepperill,  a  new  to.wn 
taken  from  Groton  the  place  of  hie 
nativity.  He  was  several  times  sent 
to  the  legislature  and  was  an  efficient 
member  oi  this  body.  He  suffered 
with  others  of  that  band  of  freemen 
who  achieved  our  independence,  by 
the  depre<^ation  of  paper  money. 
What  they  received  as  a  represenia 
tion  of  specie  became  worthless  as 
rags,  an  eyesore  to  the  possessor,  and 
a  stain  on  the  page  of  our  countryV-i 
history.  Col.  rrescoil  died  in  1795. 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age; 
leaving  an  only  son,  Judge  WiUiam 
Prescdtt,  a  statesman  andjurist,  who 
has  ably  sustained  the  rights  and 
pnncioles  for  which  his  father  fo.i^iA 
and  hltd. 

Felix  Alexandbe  Pascalis  Orr- 
viERE  was  the  8t:cond  sou  of  a 
respectable  engineer  of  the  town  of 
Aix  the  ancient  capital  of  Provence:— 
his  family  by  his  father's  side  had 
biH^n  all  distinguished  for  mind,  his 
elder  brother  had  rect'ived  the  cross 
of  St.  Louis  as  a  mark  of  royal 
favor. 

His  father  had  fifteen  children, 
twelve  by  his  first  wife,  and  three  by 
the  second.  His  eldest  son  entered 
the  army  in  capacity  of  surgeon, 
after  several  campaiuns  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  army  of  Jamaica,  un- 
der the  command  of  Count  D'Artois, 
he  then  acquired  the  reputation  of  an 
able  surgeon.  On  the  dispersion  of 
the  Royal  family  in  1790  he  followed 
his  master  the  count  D'.Artois  in  the 
capacity  of  household  tnirifeon  to  the 
court  oi  Sardinia,  where  he  remnin- 
ed,  until  recalled,  under  the  consu- 
late to  take  charge  of  the  military 
hospital  of  Montpelier,  where  he 
diea  at  the  age  of  ()7,  having  n^ceived 
from  Napoleon  a  cross  in  reward, 
for  his  services.  His  thinf  son 
graduated  at  Montpelier,  where  he 
ar-quired  considerable  reputatk>n,  and 
died  in  1819. 

Felix,  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
was  the  second  son  by  the  first  mnr- 
ri  a  ere  of  his  father— he  was  born  in 
17fi2.  His  early  education  wns  rare- 
fully  attended  to  and  he  craduated 
at  tnc  Royal  College  in  177i^,  thus 
completing  his  classical  studies  at 
the  early  a2:eof  sixteen.  Soon  after 
this  he  visited  the  anatomical  school 
of  St.  Come  and  Si.  D^\TOfttv,  vdvw* 
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leBrning  {tor  hia  (iniily  bnil 
ood  liim  ibr  the  church,)   t 

Sjsd  bimaeU  hs  aecretBry 
ebratcd    nmursJiil,   Or.   I 
Undar  his  luiiii      ' 


giiifia  Id  medioii._ 
liiDiarv,  purforiDing 


Date  death  oi  b 


a»  well  s*  nnuinl 


ijoaicnl  sluiJii-9 :  thtr  had  ob- 
lOuablc 
inquish 


bftiiifloe,  ha  wai  obliged  la 

duty  ID  hta  fricnda.  In  the  thealogi. 
Gal  aeminBrv  of  hia  naliva  tuwiii  ine 
Biahop  or  boia^jehn  had  cBiablishiii 
four  in^IiilliHia  pbccn,  op^n  in  all 
CBudidmaa,  ih«  Siiujiion  btinB  Hi.: 
reward  of  ihu  bmt  tUssk-fll  Btliul>ir. 


,  anil  tukin^i  the  Rrat 


I   or    Ihci 


pramiui- 
proTidi^ 


luiauni   t 
His  praScicnr) 


^■«Vffil  ihc  benefice  prornual  K 


aliiciiiion  of  a  yoiinii  nuhlen: 
ITSa  hi-  wn>  Hlilt  n'si^fihji;  i 
•ejllsa,  at  Huch  n  period  it  ci 
be  Bxpeclcd    thai    a   mind 


waT  of  opinian   had  alroady' rom- 
mcnced,    the  abuses  of  the  tliiirch 

peuple.      Mr."  Pnscalia  altboiii;ti  on- 

■"•■■"T  a  val'jnhle  bcnofice,  and  wiih 

wealth  a;«a 


lrlr.~  Pascal  I 
d  10  power  and  w 


betora  hiui,  espoused  [hd  populif 
cause;  lie  publmheij  a  wotii  uposiiii 
the  corruptiaii  oC  the  Prcndi  datj 
as  a  buJy,  lad  ieiivavd  a  ilucoune, 
ibeobjaEtaf  which,  waa  lo  prafc  ibal 
the  celibacy  of  the  oliTfgy  watoppaMl 
<a  public  iDQrala,  and  codtruy  lo  iha 
spltit  nf  the  aposiulic  wniiiuis.  Ja 
might  he  elpocted  thir  bn><I(IU 
down  the  [buaders  of  the  oburefa  ud 
tu  was  formally  ei-coinniuaicaudfa]' 
the  Bishop  0/  Bellov.  C-inaidaiR| 
that  all  ecclEUaalicaT  obliijationa  oo 
1 -.  _^   jjjj^  jgj 


lUi'iIial 


anxious  lu  purauo  his  Ut' 
of  medicine,  he  joined  1 
fnsod  who  had  chatgu  of 
hospilala  of  Port  Au  Priace,  tiiun 
he  oirivfd  17yO|  but  10  eJjtfriwiM 
new  disnppaiiitineuU;  the  apiiil  id 
the  revolulioa  had  already  furioiuly 
enlerHl  into  the  colooy.  Tlirown  ■». 
eipeoisdly  on  fait  part,  in  iho  mriil 
of  oonawtiiw  (inriiea,  untvoidstil])  ha 
becitne  ideoulied  ia  politics.  Tt 
follow  him  Ihnm((h  Iha  two  following 
years  of  hia  life,  would  be  a  laakM 
lime,  11  would  neii'saarily  embrace iha 
likitory  of  tlie  muai  cvautTuI  peiiod 
of  the  Hay  lian  ruvololion— it  may  ■<> 
ficu  to  ray  that  after  two  years  u 


[>  iheu 


injj  which  tiai 


between  the  pulica,  he  was  lent  in 
'  '92  to  Paris,  as  one  of  the  four  com- 
issbncrs,  10  rcprvseot  iha  tcluii 
lualtoa  of  the  colony  and  if  posahia 
feet  some  pernianenl  amageoiaU 
lib  the  mother  country.  OhIub  tr- 
ial in  Paris  the  reign  of  terror  had 

ell  rMeivetl,  l)ul  ihcaamc  niKl'l  had 
^  names  eiiiin>d  un  til..-  lislofllM 
o»crihe,i-f„.ri.n.i'ely  for  Mr.  Pa* 
ills,  his  fnund  AJiiirol  Do  Rayti 
It  infurmnitou  of  iik-  sti-ps  laken  hf 

>tii-e— he  Hi'd  fiuiii  Pans  in  disguiH^ 
id  reached  I.ocdoij  in  aafety. 
From  I^ondon,  Mr.  riscilw  lailB. 
,r  the  firsi  opportunity  for  St.  Do- 
mingo by  the  way  of  Jamaica;  onhii 
d  at  the  laitei  place  Ild  li>und  all 
I  of  stTting  his  part?  loKr- 
uddcn  emani^ipDliiin  of  fiOCtOOC 
)    had    taken  place,    and    Aa 

rata    parly   with     whom    Dt 

Pascatia  was  idenliSed,  had  bJM 
the  first  rictim.  The  iaiand  was  iia« 
cd  in  all  the  horrors  of  lur- 
lod  civil  woi.    To  mdd  lo>A 
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he  was  arrested  by  the 
lOTemor  oh  a  charge  of  being;  a 
nieDd  to  the  blacks  and  attempting 
to  excite  an  insurrection  among  the 
negroes.  From  these  charges  he 
was  honorably  acquitted,  and  as 
icme  amends  for  the  persecution  he 
bad  suffered,  the  governor  oflfered 
him  passage  in  a  vessel  bound  to  the 
United  States,  whither  he  was  anx- 
ious to  repair.  On  iheir  arrival  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Delaware,  they  fell  in 
with  a  FVench  man-of-war,  who 
immediately  gave  chase,  Mr.  Pascalis 
knowing  that  if  taken,  he  would  he 
sent  back  to  France  and  that  death 
would  be  inevitable,  he,  in  company 
with  several  passengers,  took  to  the 
boat ;  and  a  fog  springing  up,  left 
the  vessel  unperceived.  They  were 
fortunately  fallen  in  with  by  a  pilot 
boat,  who  took  them  in  safety  to 
Philadelphia.  Here  he  arrived  in 
Jime,  1793,  without  friends,  and  not 
above  S30  in  his  pocket.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  he  received  the  honorary 
title  of  M.  D. — and  almost  immedi- 
ately afterwards  received  the  prenii- 
om  from  the  State  Medical  Society 
of  Connecticut,  for  the  best  disserta- 
tion on  yellow  fever,  and  on  the  uses 
of  antimony  as  a  medicine.  He  soon 
after  took  ttie  prize  for  a  second  dis- 
sertation from  the  medical  society  of 
'Pennsylvania.  At  this  time  the  me- 
morable fever  of  1793  took  place. 
Dr.  Pascalis  resided  in  that  city  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  the 
sick— havine  observed  the  yellow 
fever  in  all  its  difTerent  forms  and 
stages  in  the  West  indies,  he  was 
wcH  prepared  to  combat  with  it. 
For  a  short  time  he  was  assistant  to 
Doctor  Deveze,  the  surgoon-in-chief 
of  the  yellow  fever  hospital.  His  in- 
creasing practice  obliged  hiin  soon  to 
resign  this  situation. 

At  this  time  he  formed  a  friendship 
with  the  celebrated  Benjnuiin  Rush, 
that  was  terminated  but  with  death — 
he  was  also  engaged  in  a  scries  of 
chemical  experiments  for  the  cheini- 
cal  society  of  which  he  was  vice 
president.  During  his  practice  in 
1793,  he  became  convinced  of  the 
non-contagion  of  the  yellow-frver. 
D'Devire  was,  webel'.eve  of  the  same 
opinion — but  if  we  adopt  the  maxim  of 
I'Harpe,  *'une  venti  appartient  a  celui 
qui  le  preuve,"  the  honor  should  be 
his.  For  thirty-five  years  he  labored 
inceraantly  to  spread  his  opinions. 


With  what  success  the  present  sani- 
tary laws  of  this  country  and  Europe, 
when  compared  with  those  (hat  exist- 
ed forty  years  since  will  best  show. 
In  the  course  of  spreading  his  theory 
it  was  necessary  that  experiments 
should  be  tried  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ving its  truth.  The  details  of  all  these 
would  be  too  disgusting  to  be  here 
mentioned  The  least  onensive  were 
sleeping  with  the  dead  and  dyinir, 
wearing  the  clothes  taken  from  liia 
body  before  it  was  cold,  and  innocu 
la  lion  witii  black  vomit  of  mattei 
from  the  dead  bodies.  It  is  not  alone 
as  estabUshing  a  fact  in  medicine  thai 
Dr.  Pascalis,  has  been  a  public  bene- 
factor, he  has  done  more  in  the  cause 
of  humanity.  While  people  believed 
that  contact  with  the  sick  would 
communicate  the  disease,  the  suffer- 
ings of  its  victims  cannot  be  con- 
ceived, much  less  described.  The  sick 
were  deserted  and  left  to  their  fate — 
and  the  most  sacred  ties  of  nature 
violated.  Who  is  it  that  does  not 
honor  and  revere  the  philanthropist 
Girard,  for  his  disinterested  devotion 
in  attending  the  yellow  fever  patients 
in  1793— how  much  greater  should  be 
our  respect  for  that  man,  who  almost 
alone  confutexl  and  proved  the  absur- 
dity of  opinions  that  had  been  esta- 
blished for  ages.  How  many  a  poor 
wretch  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  last 
act  of  kindness  he  received  from  his 
friend  in  smoothing  his  way  from  time 
toeternity.  How  many  valuable  lives 
have  been  saved  to  the  community 
which  would  have  been  lost  for  want 
of  proper  attention.  We  speak  within 
bouncTs  when  we  sny  that  hundreds 
pt-rishefl  in  Philadelphia  during  flio 
epidemic  of  1793,  who  were  abandon 
ed  from  tfte  moment  they  contracted 
the  disease.  Dr.  Pascalis  was  a  non- 
contagionist  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word— he  believed  in  the  domestic 
origin  of  the  disease  and  ridiculed  the 
opinions  of  those  who  contended  that 
a  blanket  or  a  pair  of  shoes  had  by 
their  infection  caused  the  death  of 
thousands,  when  local  causes  of 
miasma  existed,  which  under  more 
favorable  circumstances  produced  ex- 
tensive mortalities.  During  his  star 
in  Philadelphia,  he  continued  his  la- 
bors in  the  cause  of  science  -these 
although  on  subjects  of  great  Impo^ 
tance  to  the  medical  profession  arc 
such  as  it  would  not  be  proper  to  give 
a  minut )  detail  of  in  ims  wqcIl. 
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Piwpks"  iQ  whicU  ha  con(ut«l  iht 
dacirine  of  conlngion,  and  giiie  such 
idvico  as  he  ileeniwl  nghl,  baib  with 
rfg»rd  to  the  meam  ' 
and  inire. 

Ill  conHqiifncD  DflhefO  letters,  hu 
wus  Bppuinted  in  19(12  One  of  liie 
Buord  of  Heslrh  uf  the  city  of  Philt 
dclphii.  This  Dpiioinlinenl  giivehJi 
opporlunilie*  to  apread  and  uiculcnlc 
his  docuines  with,  regard  to  the  yd- 
low  fffver,  which  ¥™re  not  nee'  ■  ' 
In  1905,  the  fellow  krei  then 
m  Eurapr,  he  obliinnt  pcrmisiiiuii  i 

w  of  lbs  dieense. 


eoivi'd  from  Ihc  United  State*  Go- 
fernmcnl,  he  vislttit  the  difliront 
pnris  of  Spain  and  llnlf,  where  Ihi 
iltneme  tiinted.    He  also  apenl  bt — 


Bally  ami   DiimcuU,  thu  phyiiciBfu 
sent  um  by  Napoleon  iq  ofistrvo  snri 


Cliiirli'9ion  i  from  ihcnra  he  .  . 
BnllMiiore,  and  finally  New  Vork, 
bj  the  way  of  Philadelphia,  where  he 
took  up  Ilia  rtaidenee.  After  liis  t>:- 
tutn  to  New  York,  he  coniiniK:d  hie 
wriuni^  on  the  yellow  feVfir,  and 
conlrihuteil   manf  aniclCH    for    the 

Siblic  jouinBla  particulnrly  the 
(^icKl  Rcpoiilory.  He  wbb  aubso- 
SendyniipointEd  ivilh  Hoinch  and 
acneven,  physician  to  the  Atnw- 
hous;  3tid  pn«ona.  In  181Z  Dr.  Mil- 
ler, Ihu  ™-L«iiior  with  Dr,  Miichill, 
of  iheMpdifiiiRepoBitory,  died.  The 
work  waa  continuud  by  Mitcbil], 
Pasi:rili?oiidAkerly.  who  joinlly  con- 
ducted iheeditoriBldepanineni.  This 
work  he  continued  five  years, diirinii 
which  ho  contributed  largely  to  Ih'v 
work,  having  ealahluhed  a  adentific 
tArre-apnndence  inatmoai  every  quar- 
ter of  the  old  and  new  world.  In 
1919,  Ihe  yellow  fever  broke  oni  al 
Old  Slip.  Thia  renewed  ejain  tha 
dls^Daiion  between  conisgioniat  and 
noii-conla>ianiat,Bnd  drew  forth  from 
Dr.  Paacalii  n  hialory  of  (be  eiiide- 
mie,  in  which  ila  origin  was  irarcd 
10  loral  catisea.  In  IS2!.  the  citv 
»■>  anain  viuleil  -with  <)c\\oii  1e>i« 


which  broke  QUI  at  the  fifOt  of  BecuT 
Street.     Dr.  Piuwaha  traced  the  ifi» 

my  of  decaying  intmal  matter  — 
lained  in  the  burial  ground  of  Ttinilj 
Cburcb.  On  ibia  inbjeci  be  aooe 
after  published  a  work  entitled  " 
eiponlion  of  Ihe  dangers  of  int 
menia  in  tiiies."  This  work  andbti 
minor  writuigs  prodncc-d  the  law  lb 
bidding  the  bumi  of  the  deail  rii  tl 
lower  psrt  of  the  city.  T^e  ■■«  j  . 
tia  foiirso  met  with  great  opposiiwB 
M  well  from  those  who  BdvneatMJ 
the  doctrine  of  the  impoilatMauf  the 
diseaiK^  as  from  a  large  body  of  ibo 
cotnmuniiy  generally— lire  t&ol  o( 
the  law  waa  la  ileprive  roany  of  tha 
ehurchea  of  a  large  portioa  at  Xhm 
inconie  ariaingfrom  interrnutl  Ibea 
Ibis  was  fcli  more  aaenif  b»  nuwy 
of  them  bad  eipended  hrgt  snini  iQ 
the  purchase  of  burial  gnmfidi  »ti 
the  erection  of  vaults.  Tliere  wii" 
another  leuling  ihea?  Inwa  bid  K 
coDtand  with,  equally  if  aoi  laan 
powerfully,  the  deinre  we  all  have  « 
mingling  our  ashrs  wiih  ihope  whc 
wire  ntar  and  dear  to  ns  in  ibis  life. 
Dr.  Pa sc alia'  exert loaa,  however, 
were  crowned  with  ancceaa,  and 
whde  on  the  one  hand  he  recdvcd 
the  ill  will  of  a  large  portion  of  tb« 
community,  on  the  oiher  bo  bad  the  . 
SBiiafaeiion  ol  seBng,  lo  the  day  of 
biadeath,  aperiodof  devcn  yeara,  '*-- 
city  free  from  Ihe  ydlow  fever 
believing  that  ita  health  was  i 
great  measure  owing  to  bis  individaal    j 


as  and  27,  Dr.  Pascalis  hcini 
□f  the  importance  of  the  sdi 
both  in  a  national  poini  ol 


IBWeUB! 


*ofdc 


V,  commenced  writing  a  srics 
gasya  on  the  snbieet,  ho  via  en, 
ed  in  bis  course  by  the  Atnciican 
ilutp  of  which  he  waa  an  honnra- 
neniber,  and  al  their  oipcnse  im- 
ed  largo  quantidea  of  molbenj 
I  and  printed  short  practical  df- 
iona  for  the  culture  of  the  lr« 
ch  were  diatiibutci!  to  (hose  wbio 
e  anxious  to  engage  in  the  nl- 
.  In  1828,  he  received  trom  Paiii 
e  of  rooted  "moras  multicautit"* 
'hinesc  mulberry,  these  were  lat 
CTcr  imjmrlcd  in  Ui  Uaitti 
Its,  tho  plant  having  been  iocbt- 
n  France  only  tho  year  prevbus 
ic  trees  were  diatrihuied  in  difFrr- 
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in  the  f(^lowiDg  year,  there  were  up- 
wards ojf  fifty  found  in  a  flourinhiiij^ 
condition.  Soon  aftor  the  receipt  oi 
the  fiist  trees  from  Paris  he  procured 
several  for  the  late  A.  Parmentier  of 
Brooklyn  to  whoso  exertions  is  due 
the  credit  of  multiplying  the  tree  to  a 
most  incredible  extent.  In  1S29  and 
30,  he  published  his  practical  instruc- 
tions for  the  culture  of  silk  and  the 
mulbcrr^r  tree  in  two  volumvs.  This 
work,  his  lastof  anyimportancts  was 
dedicated  to,  and  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  American  Institute,  a 
body,  of  whom  it  may  not  be  nii- 
proper  here  to  add,  for  the  good  it 
hath  done,  stands  second  to  none  in 
the  United  StaU's. 

The  work  on  the  silk  culture  as 
we  have  l)efore  stated  was  his  last  of 
any  importance,  he  continued  writing 
it  is  true  until  the  day  of  his  death, 
bat  he  was  fast  failing  in  jpoint  of 
bodily  strength,  and  several  severe 
attacks  of  illness  he  suffered  from,  at 
times  impaired  the  powers  of  his  mind. 
On  the  *28th  of  May,  his  only  daugh- 
ter died,  the  late  talented  Mrs.  Can- 
field.  With  her  death  all  ties  to  life 
seemed  to  be  broken,  and  hi  less 
than  two  months,  he  followed  hrr  to 
the  grave,  having  died  on  the  22d  of 
July,  1833,  in  the  seventy- first  year 
of  his  age.  I 

Joseph  Puuvwski  Stobosa.  of 
Warka,  was  descended  from  a  long 
line  of  illustrious  ancestors.  He  re- 
ceived a  first  rate  education  in  his 
own  country,  which  was  improved 
by  foreign  travel.  He  hod  prepared 
himself  to  serve  his  country  as  a 
judee,  by  making  himpcli*  acquainted 
witn  the  Justiniafi  code  ;  as  a  soldier 
by  making  himself  master  of  anriont 
and  modem  militarjr  tactics;  as  a 
statesmon,  by  a  free  intrrcourse  with 
the  liberal  of  all  countrit  s,  and  by 
acquiring  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
laWs  of  nations.  Elevated  by  all , 
that  was  noble  in  man,  he  mourned  i 
over  the  degraded  state  of  his  roun-  \ 
try ;  and  resolved  to  see  her  free,  if 
freedom  was  to  be  gained  by  any  sa- 
crifice that  a  patriot  could  make,  of 
fortune,  children,  home,  and  life. 
He  was  a  lover  of  his  country's  an- 
cient fame,  and  deeply  read  in  her 
history.  He  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  seeing  her  throne  filled 
by  a  minion  of  the  Semiramis  of  the 
north, — a  wolf  prowling  for  prey 
among  surroanding  nations,  and  ma- 


kini;  them  feel  her  power  from  •*«€ 
C-a.^ipian  to  the  Baltic,  and  fruiU 
Kaniischatka to  Constantinople. 

Stung  by  his  country's  wrongs,  he 
flew  to  anus,  and  lor  several  years, 
by  the  weight  of  his  character,  ana 
the  energies  of  his  mind,  he  stemmed 
the  torrent  of  corruption,  and  thus 
checked  the  progress  of  the  arms  of 
Russia  from  1708  to  1771.  With  a 
small  army,  he  contended  with  a 
large  one ;  with  a  few  patriotic  fol- 
lowers, he  hewed  down  myriads  of 
the  instruments  of  despotic  power. 
He  revived  after  a  defeat  with  almost 
miraculous  suddenness;  and  when 
his  enemies  thouglit  him  forever  sub- 
dued, he  came  upon  them  like  a  bolt 
of  lightning !  He  dispersed  the 
wicked  with  a  look,  and  brought  to- 
gether tlie  virtuous  by  a  smile. 
Avarice  stood  abashed  at  his  sacrifi- 
ces of  property,  and  selfishness  could 
not  reach  the  elevation  and  purity  of 
his  motives.  There  were  men  who 
thought  him  ambitious,  and  that  he 
aspired  to  the  diret;tion  of  the  affairs 
of  Poland  ;  but  they  could  not  fath- 
om the  depth  of  his  mind,  nor  mea- 
sure the  expansion  of  his  soul !  A 
weak  and  timid  monarch  charged 
hiin  with  attempts  on  his  life,  wlien 
his  only  object  was  to  secure  his 
person  for  a  season,  in  order  to  make 
I)ctter  terms  for  those  who  had  in- 
curred the  royal  displeasure.  He 
formed  himself  on  no  recent  models 
— the  heroes  of  antiquity  filled  his 
mind.  The  justice  of  Aristidcs,  the 
patriotism  and  martial  character  of 
Kpaminondas,  were  for  ever  before 
him.  Born  to  affluence,  he  only  used 
his  riches  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
goofl ;  and  he  valued  power,  heredi- 
tary and  acquired,  only  as  an  instru- 
ment of  making  others  happy.  The 
cause  of  liberty  was  his  cause,  where 
ever  found;  he  was  ordained,  in 
carljr  life,  as  a  priest  at  her  altar; 
and  it  was  the  decree  of  heaven  that 
he  should  die  a  martyr  in  her  cause ! 

Bein^  no  longer  able  to  breast  the 
storm  m  his  own  country,  he  fled  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  was  obli- 
ged to  stay  several  years,  before  he 
could  get  an  opportunity  to  reach 
F'rance.  In  Paris  he  met  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, and  made  arrangements  to  come 
to  America  and  take  a  part  in  the 
war  of  the  revolution.  On  his  reach- 
ing this  country,  congress  gave  liiin 
a  conmismon  as  a.  btkgjviiia  ^Ti«nu» 
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horaaind  (oai;  and  hi 
orounJ  hiin  u  mullt 
band  of  saldieis,  who 
n  for  1 


dtfae 


The  tprtng  of  1779  opened  v.M 
gr^ai  acuvicy.  The  piuneisian  o 
CliBrlealon  was  one  or  ihe  oUjtcw  o: 
the  Briush  general  and  bi«  arniy. 
who  made  iheir  sppegraiiu!  wilh  ar 
crndeDi  intention  of  sllackiog  ihi 
cily.    Pulawaki  look  about  uigtilv  ol 

ni arch, —led  iheni  out  of  lbs  eily,— 
placui  Ihein  iti  a  hallow,  lo  act  aa  an 
smbuacsde,  and  went  hinianlC  to  join 
■■  ■     ■       '  ■        ad  *ofun- 


ufCharJ 


lall  body  ol 


.med    I 


bailie,  be  rinli^  dirucltjr  up  to  ihoae 
who  wen  coming  to  the  sliack.  und 
sin^e-bsnded  engaged  ibe  enuni;. 

both  bu  friends  anil  encmtci,  Ibr  be 
B)nic>k  three  of  them  lo  die  dint  in  a 
few  nihiuIeB.     Those  who  were  wilta 


In    Switember,    1779,  the  French 
fleet,  uaJer  Count  D'Estaine,  artived 

marched  to  llie  rvlinf  o(  Savannaii. 
The  Geo»ia    aiid    South    Carolina 

tile  neiEhborlio.)d.  Ik-fure  the  arrival 
of  General  Lincoln,  Count  O'EeiamE 
luminoDed  the  nirioon  al  Snvannab 
to  aitrrendtir;  but  the  Unliali  pra- 
tnclud  the  time,  and  with  great  rf- 
ertiona,  alrenglhcned  Ibcu*  worba, 
oniler  their  accomplished  cncinifr, 
Major  Motieriefi'!    nnri  nt  li'niiili   l.i.I 

■rriTed,  and  on  [:.' 

upon  the  cily.  Hut  the  French  wrrc 
impatienl.  The  officers  of  D'Esia- 
inifa  Seel  inaisted  upon  raiaing  ihe 
ak'ge,  aitd  isknig  the  place  by  aiorm. 
No  B(ep  could  be  more  unndvieahlc. 
A  ahori  lirae,  with  the  power  broiighl 
lo  bear  upon  the  beaieged.  would  liavc 
forcedaaurrenderat  £*ci  ~ 


On  the  9th  of  October,  at  ilw  dam 
if  ihe  d»y,  wliile  Ittu  briuta  wna 
nade  with  Ihe  mtlitia,  a  rial  au*^ 
taa  made  by  ■  filiant  tat«e  ol 
French  and  American  iroopa.  Tha 
French  laree  consisted  of  Ihtn  ibou- 
five  hunditd,  and  iho  Ama" 
)  uf  aix  bundml  coDUnell»l^ 
and  three  hundrtd  and  6lty  vaiuaa 
eslon.  The  Knllanl  FniinA- 
ihe  head  of  hii  coluniB. 
inercncu  up  to  the  lines,  anil  Lmcokfi 
at  the  bead  of  hi*  lioopei  *enl  pari 
pun.  A  tremendous  flie  from  the 
Brilisli  galliBB  ihrew  (he  froKl  of  Lh« 
column  mio  tonfusiuD ;  nal  from 
fear,  bol  fmui  the  difficully  u(  di 
sme  of  the  desd  and  wounded,  in 
onjer  la  fill  up  ihcir  plaoer.  "Ibo 
placei  btan<  supplied,  with  dcepBala 
energf  the  caluuiD  mnrelml  on  to  a 
redoubt,  where  a  ronflict  took  placv 
as  fierce  and  dose  as  aver  waa  foiubl 
before  the  inveniioo  of  eun-powdn. 
The  gste  of  Ihe  icduubi  v,i,e  n 
gallanllv  ddended  by  Cnpt.  Fai 
who  tell  m  the  gaie>way  witfa  ..._ 
Bwurd  in  the  body  of  an  aasailant. 
They  were  lying  side  by  aide.  T" 
was  the  thira  the  brave  defendfi 
the  works  had  slain  with  hu  o.._ 
hai>d.  For  an  ioataul  Ihe  Fiencb 
and  Americin  standaida  were  Kca 
in  the  amukc,  floating  on  the  pan- 
pel;  hul  il  waa  for  a  few  mom 

only.      The  an'  waa  rent  with  ac 

mauonai  bul  the  enemy's  fire  waa 

dereJ.  after  the  combined  onruta 
Blood  their  ground  fornearlyan  hoar. 
The  ground  was  heaped  wilb  lb* 
iitiiil  and  the  wounded.  In  lUa 
~liiiri  uine,  nearly  nine  hundred  of 
ill'  ullicd  armies  were  kdled  and 
.Mjundt'iL  The  comest  eecxneil  n 
lo  would  niosL  readily  dare  Id 


coin  remonsltalcd  i 


iih   Ihi 


it-huadrd   young 


.._.  Ju  hundred 
Frenclitnen,  and  I 
Joriy-one  Americona  were  slam  or 
uimnded.  The  gallant  D'£auii« 
waa  severely  wounded;  and  mon- 
fled  at  the  resull,  and  at  the  loaa  of 
•o  many  brave  young  officen,  ha 
embarked  for  some  more  fnrlnnaia 
shore.  The  iniliua  noon  scatteiHl 
ihemattvce  without  (he  consent  of 
ihi-  general— they  had  seen  loo  muiAi 
of  war.  The  Americans  felt  ihaa 
iamiiEB— VViiSKa  mnw.  doejlj,  (or  atnang  tiM 
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■Iain,  fill  the  I'olUh  count,  Puhtw- 
aki.  He  had  nbout  two  liumiral 
burse  in  (he  bnitlo.  He  uaw  that 
deM)eru(i<)n  Whs  tlie  order  of  ihu  any, 
and  he  ainrtcti  at  iiiL'  gaiiop  to  pu^s 
between  the  redoubts,  and  (o  charge 
the  enemy  in  tiio  rear,  the  must  ju- 
dicious mDVcmunt  of  tUo  day;  but 
in  exoruin)|<:  it,  he  ftli,  niorlaliy 
wouniled,  at  \Uv  head  of  biscohimn. 
Hifa  death  was  de«.ply  diplorcd  by 
every  soldi. r  and  putnot  in  this; 
couniry. 

Alexavrer  Kampav,  M.  D.  n  di?- 
linc^iiislvH  lectnr<^r  on  nii.itoniy  and 
surgery,  canio  to  this  romitry  ai>out 
the  year  1*^)^,  fnnn  Knrriund,  ond 
coinmenecd  hi-  labors  uii  a  physician 
and  surtreon,  but  p.trti' iil.irly  as  a 
lecturer.  In  Sk^w  \'urk,  iS'uw  Hninp- 
shire,  Mniiifs  Viirniont,  and  Mu&s.i- 
rhusitts,  uid  porhiip:4in  oilu-r  places, 
he  gave  several  courses  uf  l^'ctures 
that  were  well  altciKied.  The  en- 
lightened considered  liini  tliu  most 
able  demonstrator  ui  anatomy  that 
they  had  evrr  sv  \\.  He  was  acute, 
deep,  ini*>'nious.  pcrseverin!:,  and  con- 
fident. His  eloquence,  at  limtM,  wus 
adni-ralde.  His  luniruace  wasuppro- 
priarc,  und  not  seldum  elc<;ranf.  His 
moral  reflections,  at  tiuie^,  were 
striking,  and  he  discourseil  upon  ttie 
harmony  of  nature  as  one  who  had 
read  her  throu^jrh.  He  walked  a  hos- 
jnCal  as  n  place  of  the  hi;j;hetft  intiir- 
eaf,  almost  horderini;  on  deligiit. 
The  most  profound  listened  to  his 
observations  with  rcv.Tt'noe,  and 
profit<:d  by  hip  conversations.  On 
the  other  nahd,  iie  was  proud,  dou:- 
inatiral,  and  censoriout).  He  scorn- 
ed to  take  the  opinion  of  any  one, 
however  distinAuijhed.  He  was  not 
only  proud,  but  vain  ;  lor  he  did  not 
forget,  for  a  :^in«;i'.  moment,  hiniSL-Lf, 
while  diAplayin^:  the  y/ork?*  of  Om- 
nipoti:nce,  eonsideriii!;  thtt  hiuist^lf 
was  the  most  pi  .'-feet  sp'x'imcn  to  be 
found  in  creation;  whd:>  he  was,  in 
fact,  a  sinrrulnr  piece  of  dL-formily. 
His  height  did  not  exctvd  Ave  fuet, 
with  a  crooked  ba(k,  short  neck, 
■argc  head,  hnihs  cluiii:^y  aiid  niis- 
Bha|)en,  and  the  whole  ii>nr<s  si.'eined 
thrown  to^fiihcr  by  nature  in  a  fit  of 
whim  or  negligence.  To  Ins  person 
he  was  constnnll>  nlluMinj  :  if  hi; 
wished  tu  describe  a  musi'le,  he  b.iri*d 
his  own  arm  ;  if  he  alluri^rd  to  erani- 
olo^y,  he  defelopcn  ti;.;  humps  on 
^am  own  head,  which  was  one  of 
Vol.  JJ7.   .^o 


wunduriul  size.  His  \uniiv  was  S3 
predominant,  that  amidst  admiration 
at  the  extent  ol'  his  knowludg  ■,  it  was 
impossible  to  refram  from  lau;^hing 
at  iiis  ejjiotisin.  If  he  made  an  at- 
tempt to  conciliate,  he  was  sure  to 
otli.'nd  by  sonic  awkward  expression 
The  elements  of  bis  nnnd  were  strange 
as  the  conforniution  ol  bis  body  :  he 
saw  a  haled  nval  in  every  M.  D.,  and 
quarrelled  with  every  one  who  even 
wield(  d  a  tlissectiiii;  knife  if  1r  w as 
n«jt  the  i<iol  of  every  <:ircif,  hi-  de- 
clared he  was  among  Hotlent.tts  or 
bruir  8,  and  only  tiuMO  wlio  poured 
upon  iiim  a  perpetual  tide  ol  tldtt^ry, 
had  any  common  sense  in  bis  vi<.w. 
He  wa.4  proud  of  siiowinj^  a  fine  col- 
li ction  of  anatomical  preparations 
which  he  possessed,  but  nv.  never  l<<st 
si|;ht  of  his  own  skill  in  the  exliibi- 
tion  of  them — this  was  a  (onstant 
theme.  He  loved  his  profession  with 
a  fondness  that  bordert^i  upon  in^an- 
I  ity,  and  had  the  laudable  passion  of 
excellin?  all  mankind  in  it.  lie  oiu  n 
i  swallowed  poisons  to  try  the  etK:cts 
J  of  antidotes,  anil  would  detail  his 
I  fwlinijs  whh  the  glow  of  a  novelist, 
!  who  submitted  the  nlan  of  a  tender 
J  scene.  It  is  said  tnac  the  cause  ot 
I  his  death  was  from  a  trial  of  the 
eifects  of  the  bite  of  a  rattle  snake. 
H(!  had  conceived  the  theory  that  all 
poisons  were  acids,  and  were  to  be 
neutralized  by  alkalies.  It  was  two 
ver«rs  from  the  time  he  was  bitten 
before  his  death— probablv  the  con- 
nection was  imaginary — the  faculty 
will  judge  of  that. 

While  preaching  n  vestal  morality, 
and  supporting  a'  religious  creed  ae 
spiritual  as  Kmanuel  Swc-denborg's, 
in  his  lectures  on  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, he  would  throw  aside  the  ho- 
ney suckle  and  fig  leaf,  seeniini;ly 
with  the  malicious  purpose  of  giving 
his  followers  a  glimpse  of  the  god  of 
the  garden  ;  for  he  appeared  at  times 
enamoured  with  monstrosity  He 
had  more  eloquence  than  self- denial, 
for  while  he  was  enchanting  iiis  hear- 
ers with  the  beauties  of  temperance, 
chastity,  and  self-control,  he  M'as 
occasionally  profane,  sell-indulgent, 
and  libidinous.  The  hand  that  was 
extended  to  enforce  his  eloquence  in 
the  praises  of  the  ten  thousand  virtues 
of  cold  water,  on  which  he  would 
dwell  until  his  hearers  panted  to 
drink  and  bathe,  at  the  instant  the 
lecture  closed    and  the  cuctavxv  ^ 
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I  rmflf  to  ^Bitti  ihe  *lne  cup  ^ 
ly  the  drauphi ;  and  if  perefn 
ad,  iiistL-aiT  of  "  Samian  win 
I  filkil  wiih  oiri  Monongahi 
t^'ofeiened   and  alii^tlr  A 


Hsi 


■  fnnidHnii  ill  ihe  ii 


irrellol  w 


ocmikeT  for 


■B  R  dancing    maaiFr^a    pump,  u 

and  denounced  n  Inilor  for  nut  ma- 
king t  coB[  for  hiB  hunrh-back  Ihal 
wouJd  be  a  fit  for  a  BranimelL    To 

quarivl  wiih  him  was  aliutung  up  * 
foiinlain  of  kni>wledge;  lo  bear  with 
■I]  times,  was  quite  impoaai- 


RmrK 


Id  a 


I    Aieiandf 


Caliban  ol'liicralureand  science  and 
thia  wia  hardl]'  loii  u-verei  bbl  he 
WIS  ■  Caliban  [bal  oflca  wafcd 
Proapcro'a  wand,  and  raised  a  pui«ni 

not  unFrGquenII;niBdenianyan  Atu^I 
obry  Ilia  bidiiiUHs-  Itc  had  a  way- 
ward nntuTP  when  honeally  engaged  ; 
for  if  matter  was  to  be  diseusaal,  he 
lumed  the  anhjoct  lo  mind,  if  mind, 
to  the  laws  of  matter— not  that  he 
fliiirbed  from  any  subject  uf  argu- 
' '-- S«deligbted  in  contmwrAy, 


BuhJBCl  oFTured  bin 
lead.  This  could 
grnuitd  him,  and  he 


Thi.i 


■cii  Raman  y 
properly,  w««  Dr.  Natlian  Minith, 
who  employed  hmi  in  hia  nnaloniicnl 
Ihealre  al  Darlmoulh.  When  ho 
was  waepish,  Smith  launhed  al  him. 


thinga  in  and  about  hi 
■ay,  thaUEh   nalurnlly  aavmg,  ur  in 
other  woi3>,  a  lovor  of  money, — had 
many  charitable  feelings  about  him, 

hard  to  save  a  patient  in  a  doubtful 
■iluation,  with  no  other  reward  hut 
that  of  an  approving  cunBaenre, 

Ramsay  aeemed  to  ihmk  ihar,  in 
Itw  world  of  disensi',  ha  was  the 
Hereulea  who  wtis  lo  diBUo^  mon- 


pnril  evils  *oui>l  yield   lo  hia  al 


rilituldvn,  e>en  while  In  wu  qaak- 
lag,  and  that  be  had  no  Olytnun 
father,  ■■  AIndes  had.  le  nlir*«  biui 
Iram  (be  wdght  of  Ihv  bniMa. 
While  he  was  la.lulging  in  ibe  eon- 
lemplaljan  of  bra  own  Ini^ntnnu-, 
his  roonlenanee  wss  (upporublr, 
but  when  be  dislaried  il  »klh  Ihc 
(rttwo  of  what  h«  calltvl  "anniluli- 
tini;  contempt,"  it  waa  ii 
ludicrous, — but  his  loie  > 
trull  insupportable-  Il  bad  the  ae 
Bual  leer  and  cosm  ~  <  -  - 
Bslyr,  and  was  alwi  _ 
particle  of  adiuirauon  his  i 


■«n«r  III 


It  was  not  for  (he  pnrjKiap  <if  draw- 
ing hit  /raittia  frvn  Weir  tfraatf 
alndi,  lliat  llie  name  of  AluaMbt 
Ramaay  waa  put  into  Ibia  *atiMii4 
nor  to  indulge  in  a  splenrbc  des«rip- 


purpoj,^ 


carefully  prepared  and  fiUiy  i 
lined  all  that  was  Bmg»l»r  aad 
Kcntnc  in  nature,  ii  is  equally  pnpo' 
for  the  biographer  lo  eahifail  the 
strange  and  eri:; nttic  in  the  mentil 
world.  Such  a  characier  deserica 
to  be  thoroughly  studied.  Hia  ar- 
rogance and  vanity  taught  fhousindt 
of  his  pupils  how  ofTeiiaive  that 
traits  were  in  him,  and  if  they  w 
*i?e  they  learned  lo  ahun  ibi — 
His  originaUty  of  thought,  aiMl  bold- 
ticra  of  ciipreason,  ret  many  m 
ihinlting  deeply,  who  olherwioewnld 
have  been  content  with  the  aurfuz 
of  ihe  lubjcct !  and  many  can  wil- 
thar  first  tbinigiils  on  uoi 


The  homage  tha 
paid  to  moTot  viri 
gion,  is  as  strong  i 


ilillaliuns  from  him, 

Eroof  of  Ihcii  di- 
wT)  apostolic  ia 
Tho  huiM  af 
n  the  least 'tea- 

"  't"^  in  " 


had  n 


kind  in  them, 

mrlh,  intl  therefore  he  ia  tiot  •» 
awerablc  for  corrupting  the  worid 
hut  he  did  much  good,  ant'  '  """- 
ho  should  receive  his  di 
KtaiB  which   take*   Ihe   (1 
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id  the  venom  from  malice, 
ower  over  truth ; — she  writes 
ph  for  history  without  par- 
r  prejudice,  and  sends  hope 
cy  to  accompany  the  depart- 
6  through  the  dark  valley 
beyond  the  confines  of  this 
mffenng  no  one  to  draw  the 
t  separates  time  from  eier- 

»  Ramsat,  a  physician,  histo- 
1  politician  was  born  in  Lan- 
ounty  in  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
id  was  educated  at  Prince- 
lege,  and  graduated  at  the 
;e  of  seventeen,  he  studied 
•ssion  at  the  medical  school 
lelphia,  then  just  beginning  to 
be  attention  of  the  country, 
sr  he  left  this  institution  he 
iced  his  professional  course 
lesion,  South  Carolina.  He 
irdcnt  politician  and  espoused 
le  of  nis  country  with  his 
»ul.  He  was  amon^  thecap- 
10  were  sent  to  Su  Auzustine 
harlcston  was  taken  oy  the 
rmy.    Towards  the  close  of 

he  was  a  delegate  from 
arulina  to  congress  and  for 
lonths  was  President  pro  tem 
}ody.  On  leaving  congress, 
elected  for  several  years 
ssion,  a  roprejsentativo  from 
on  to  the  legislature  of  South- 
,  and  discharged  his  <lutie8 
i  political  stations,  with  the 
integrity  and  ahilily.  But 
!  of  the  politician  is  evanes- 
atevcr  his  services  may  be  at 
,  if  he  leave  not  some  me- 
f  his  intellcclual  powers  in 
I  of  speeches,  or  something 
r  exist  in  print.  Ramsay's 
ts  upon  the  productions  of 

F'or  at  the  time  in  which  he 
e  wielded  the  most  classical 
ly  historian  among  his  fellow 
n  any  part  of  llie  country, 
industrious  in  hisreseprches, 
in  his  compilations,  judi- 
his  remarks  and  above  all, 
at  attention  to  his  style  of 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  rev- 
I  history  of  America,  a  history 
Carohna,  and  a  universal  his- 
;ricanized,  all  these  arc  among 
k  books  in  American  litera- 
will  be  so  for  ages ;  there  is  a 
mndor  and  tnitn  in  all  his  wh- 
at nrast  secure  them  immor- 
9e  wrote  a  candid  and  excel- 


ient  life  of  Washington.  He  knew  the 
man  and  loved  him  sincerely.  Some 
of  Ramsay's  occasional  orations  and 
addresses,  were  admirable,  all  breath- 
ing a  patriotic  and  liberal  mind,  one 
of  the  last  from  his  pen  was  on  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana  by  purchase. 
He  advocated  this  measure  as  a  lovef 
of  peace,  and  a  friend  to  his  country. 
Many  wno  had  acted  with  him  before; 
now  opposed  his  views,  but  time  and 
reflection  have  proved  to  the  nation 
that  this  was  a  wise  measure.  The 
doctrines  which  were  then  controvert- 
ed are  now  considered  sound.  The 
lands  in  Louisiana  unsold,  are  worth 
twice  the  purchase  money,  and  the 
title  for  a  sum  of  money,  is  not, 
and  never  can  be  questioned  while 
one  of  conquest,  would  only  have 
been  a  subject  of  endless  contention. 
In  May,  1815,  this  accomplished  scho- 
lar, this  honest  politician,  excellent 
phvsician,  and  admirable  historian 
fell  by  the  hand  of  a  maniac,  whom 
he  had  offended  by  giving  testimony 
against  iiis  sanity,  a  few  days  pre- 
vious in  a  court  of  justice.  His 
talents  may  be  surpassed  in  his  own 
line,  his  books  superseded  bv  future 
historians,  but  his  impartial.  Christian 
spirit,  it  will  be  well  to  imitate  so 
long  as  we  have  any  history  to 
write. 

Geobqb  Rebd,  was  bom  in  Mary- 
land, 1734.  He  was  a  pupil  of  tne 
celebrated  schoolmaster  Doctor  Alh- 
son,  who  like  Doctor  Busby  made 
good  scholars.  After  leaving  school 
he  studied  law,  and  when  quite  a 
youth,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
f)ea|an  his  practice  in  New  Castle  in 
Delaware,  where  he  soon  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  He  was 
often  in  the  assembly  of  Delaware,  and 
in  1774  was  sent  to  the  continental 
congress,  and  was  kept  there,  by  re- 
peated elections  for  many  years.  He 
was  in  the  congress  of  1776,  and  at 
first  was  opposed  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  but  when  that  m- 
stniment  was  to  go  out  to  the  world, 
he  put  his  signature  to  it,  for  he  f^iund 
that  the  country  was  ripe  for  it,  and 
he  continued  a  nrm  patriot,  during  hie 
whole  lifa  After  the  peace,  he  filled 
various  offices  of  great  responsibility. 
He  died  in  1796,  with  an  excelleiit 
character,  as  a  private  and  public 
man. 

John  Read  was  a  man  distinguish- 
ed  for  genius,  beloved  by  the  vo\A^ 


i 
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TiaB  a!  lileraiuie,  reierencetl  liy  lli 
conlenipiiniry  palnoiB  of  bn  ixjuk 
try,  llie  [itide  ol  ibu  )iar,  ibe  l^hi  ol 
lbs  law,  and  chjef  aiiiuns  Itu  wuc, 
tha  witly  HDil   ihe   cliiqueni— One 

yut  of  wboia  ra  Iiiilo  i>  mailer  uT 
biBioHcal  tMurd.  thai  a  single  pnip: 
wouLI  muLDiii  ill  ibil  U  HTtllen  of 
pninfiil  to  Ihuik  Ibal  ■ 


Dim  so  proudly  pio-en 
bia  oven,  abouU  now  . 
in  obaculiij.  Tfadilioi 
Is  ilored  with  Biiucdotu 


'a  look  in 


n  fitrw 


Read  graduiaed  at  Harvsrd 
Uniitersily  in  ilie  year  1697,  DDd  waa 
then  among  the  Brft  achalnra  Of  his 
da;.  He  etudied  divmily.  and  kdb 
fgr  Boms  ame  a  popuJar  prnni-liw, 
but  not  liking  ihe  niligiuiu  liagiims 
al  thai  day,  di  fearing  ihal  lie 
ahould  iiDl  bp  able  la  rcatiain  bia 
mil,  or  kimp  bia  gravity  m  sotne  in- 
atunc£  of  Boltiiiin  fiMlery,  or  pcfhipa 
££ling  that  be  waa  deaiin>!<l  far  a 
exlETuli.'d  sphere  af  atliop,  he 


oelly  r, 


left 

last  i>r  li      . 

membiT^  by 

who  arp  now  living.  Tor  be  did  nal  die 

uniil  Kcbniary  7,  1749,  and  IhcaoliT- 

ing  vbTaiiiclta  confirni  Ihe  atatemeni, 

(hot  the  nuiiieroua  anecdotes  or  hi  in 

curreni  aam  after  bin  deceaae. 

Ta  prove  that  ha  ivaa  a  profound 
lawyer,  not  IrainiDelled  bv  the  iiipre 
letHrofthe  hw,  nor  niniusid  l.y 
ilB  urobxiiy,  ii  ii  "iiU  i>'  -■:'\  :  > 
look  at  Ilia  Un.ii    i  ■'■■■■ 

own  hVb  reap.ifi- 
quaint.  reiluniliijii 
■eoloey  of    ili>      i     .  i 

conveyanop  !■!   il.    ■    ■. 


apecimeniofapeaid  pleading  nl 
ean  beloulij.  Suiiy  hu*  pHW 
same  of  hia  lontis,  anl  Pan 
used  lo  aay    Ibal  man;  <rlhrr  U 


iDDiaal  plead«  u 
tUal  ihe  honora  du 
carcleaanoaa  or  sfcidi 
olbcn.    who   bad   onlj  I'DDmiI   tpi 

fariiia.  In  jpiaklng  or  itntd'a  knov- 
ledge    of    it|iciaal     pli^dini;,    Jud|0 

Tniwbndgr  ralairtl '"'  ''  - 


:    all 


have  iheD  wnghi  in  making  up  a 
lawTnr  a  characior. 

"A  iM(ri:iin»l  of  Salitn  or  Kmahi 
who  had  a  ahip  and  cnrim  iMied  l>y 
lb;  kjng'a  niBiatn  bouce'ollim  foi  a 
hiesfih  of  ibi!  aolB  al  tlBttr,  tppiiti 
to  Rand  fur  oiivic*  t  Kciul  iflU  nin  n 
replery  lh«  abip  tud  citrgit,  aud  a 
writ  ul  replevin  wa*  nudf  «ut  in  ib> 
ibrm  prcacribiJ  by  tho  obi  PmiiMe 
law,  oommandinp  tba  eheriH'  la  rt^ 


pl.i*y 


ylninmr  11 


tnd  6, 


Cuurlof  Canimon  l>l«tu.  and 
rmpond  Ihe  jiid^menis  finally  gitea 
Ihereou,  and  summon  the  aounf 
oflieiir  to  apprar  and  tliow  ihe  citiK 
why  bf  hud  driren  nway  and  tm- 
pnundtd  ibe  ship  and  corgo.  And 
as  I  be  abnlmg  of  wnts  aeeinrd  *■ 
~  '  ercat  parr  of  iha 
micnuonaliy  hid 
iL'ndanl  ia  replevui  na 
r    Ifi'  a   wrong  oihs.    Oa 

■.'i.ii'.m,  and  lold  him  ll» 
:  Ibe  riefendani  hqd  tbaad 
ihe  writ,  and  imendnl  w 
Died  I  JUad  cndeavortd  lo 


11.-^,     lU-ad 


•liai]li«l  Id  Ihei 
from  n  belief  ibt 
IBUiotoiHualT  iha' 

trenehed  forni." 
■nio  declaraliir 
■nd  used  in  civil 
of  tbeni  ru'Tic  di 
danu,   and  are 


1  It  ia  bcticT  ti 


iiis  inteniiona,  told  biin 


enld  iIm 


J    pared ,...   

)  furming  bun  oi  ihc  misiahe  madcin 
'  '"-e  writ,  and  that  hu  InirRddl  W 
:ve  ii  abated-  Read  having  oxiia- 
(t  the  wni,  and  finding  it  enoi»<- 
%  desired  ibe  dcT  ndant'i  coiiraa 
lei  hlin  mend  it.  hul  h«  nrfusM. 
ten  Read  loU  him  if  he  would  lalw 
vanlsifl^  of  his  nnaiakc  ho  oould 
Il  help  it]    but  bo  mual  pluad  ft 
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and  thereupon  a  plea  of  abateiiieni 
wns  made  m  writing— for  some  lime 
such  pleas  wore  made  ore  Unus — that 
the  writ  nii<|;ht  abate,  and  lor  eosts — 
without  rc(iucistin>;  a  return  of  the 
ship  and  car^o,  and  judgment  was 
made  up  accordingly.  'Then  Read 
fold  his  client  to.  let  execution  be 
taken  out  against  him,  and  when  the 
oOicer  came  to  starve  ir,  to  pay  the 
Bum,  and  not  httore.  At  ttie  next 
term,  suit  was  broui^ht  on  the  bond, 
and  Read  prayt-d  oyer  of  the  bond 
and  conilition,  and  pleaded  in  bar 
tliit  he  ha>l  lully  comphed  and  per- 
formed its  coiiililiiins,  by  entering 
and  prosecutmg  the  FUit  to  tin^l 
jndgUH.nt,  and  by  paying  ihecxucu- 
tioi),  in  proof  of  wtiieli  lie  produced 
the  shcTin's  return  on  the  same. 
The  nitreliunt  havini;  sent  his  ship 
to  sea  njjon  her  restoration  ihtreol 
to  him  by  tJie  writ  of  replevin,  then' 
was  an  tmi  to  the  cause." 

As. a  legislator  he  was  conspiruous 
for  sevt^ral  years,  but  so  unambitious 
a  man  trould  not  have  b>  en  a  regular 
leader,  he  was  too  indt  pendent  and 
cnliiihlencd  for  a  lover  of  pr;  rogative, 
and  too  honest  for  a  leader  oi  lac- 
tioii.  He  spoke  with  iraiikness,  re- 
gardless of  i)oliiical  eonst-quences. 
A  gjt  at  man  who  condtsctrnds  to 
enter  into  thef)olities  of  the  day  and 
bear  tile  heat  and  burthen  of  if,  owes 
nothing  to  the  public  for  his  honor, 
hut  the  pui)lic  are  much  indebted  to 
him  for  his  exertions.  After  having 
been  for  ^ome  time  in  the  House  of 
RepreSrtita lives  he  wns  electe<i  to 
the  Council  when  Shirley  was  in 
the  chair,  and  there  pursued  the 
same  upright  course  Belchrr,  the 
predec.ss^»r  of  Shirley,  had  pursuad- 
ed  his  council  that  upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  governor  ic  was 
neees-fary  to  renew  all  civil  commis- 
{•ions;  this  same  thing  waf«  proposed 
n  council  by  Shirley,  and  ihe  pre- 
cedent brought  up,  "  but  Mr  Read, 
a  very  eminent  lawyer,  and,  which 


18  more,  a  p.^rson  ol 


jjreat 


int  irniy 


and  firmness  of  mind,  being  tiicii  a 
member  of  the  council,  bnuight  such 
arguments  against  tlie  praeiifu!  that 
a  majonty  of  the  board  refua  d  to 
consent  to  it."— //ui'C''uw.w/i,  vol.  2. 

His  method  of  managing  eausis, 
his  terse  arguments,  his  cuttini; 
irony,  his  witticisms,  and  h  s  good 
nature  too,  were  well  known  to  that 
generation   of   lawyers    to    which 


Gridley,  Trowbridge,  and  Pynchon 
belongeid  ;  and  facts  illustrating  his 
powers  and  disposition  were  fainihar 
to  the  next — to  Lowell,  Parsons, 
and  those  just  gone.  Every  thing 
said  of  him  went  to  show  his  genius, 
his  learning,  sagacity,  ccceniriciiy, 
integrity  and  benevolence. 

There  is  one  well  authenticated 
story  of  his  eccentricity  of  character 
which  1  wdl  venture  to  mention,  as  it 
is  in  consonance  with  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  hfe.  Tile  intercourse 
between  the  south  and  the  north  wa« 
nothing  in  a  commercial  or  social 
point  of  view  to  what  it  now  is. 
llead,  one  autumn,  made  up  his 
mind  to  sp.nd  the  winter  at  the 
south,  and  planned  the  journey  aft«T 
his  own  manner.  Dressing  himself 
in  the  plainest  garb  which  could  bo 
considered  decent,  he  cut  his  staii^ 
slung  his  pack,  and  comnu-nced  his 
peregrinations.  No  knight-errant 
ever  met  with  more  adventures,  for 
he  sought  them,  and  made  them  as 
he  journeyed.  The  whole  tour  was 
full  of  whim,  frolic,  and  fun,  and  for 
many  years  the  whole  story  was  ro> 
pealed  at  every  court  in  MuseachU' 
Setts, — but  of  lawyers,  after  the 
drudgery  of  the  day  in  court,  it  can 
Seldom  be  said  as  of  the  sage  in  the 
oriental  eclogue — that,  he  often  dis- 
played his  atHuence  of  intc;llectiiai 
wealth,  and  at  every  exhibhion  his 
imagination  grew  warmer  and  purer, 
and  some  new  (;em  was  found  spark- 
ling among  his  treasures.  These  an- 
ecdotes had  a  diHc-rent  fate;  they 
lost  something  by  every  repetition; 
some  fact  was  forgotten,  some  inci- 
dent left  out,  or  the  ornaments  neg- 
lected. But  meagre  as  th«;  story  has 
come  to  us,  it  is  not  destitute  of 
interest.  As  he  went  on  his  journey 
lie  excited  astonishment  wht^revcr  he 
came,  and  among  all  classi-e  he  ineL 
With  (he  hretxler  of  horses  he  was  a 
Veterinary  surgeon — with  fanners 
an  experienced  agriculturalist — with 
meehunics  a  master  of  all  trades; 
evrry  one  with  whom  he  tx)nver3ed 
thought  he  belonged  to  his  own  art, 
tradi'  or  calling. 

In  some  part  of  hie  journey  he  cn- 
t<*red  a  viliaL;c  in  which  a  court  was 
silting,  and  a  cause  was  soon  to 
come  on  which  made  a  great  ex- 
(Mteineni  among  the  populace.  The 
plaintitr  was  poor,  his  title,  though 
just,  involved  ui  in\icVi  vavrvcwiMv— ■ 


(L 


\ 
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the  defi'Ddsnl  wsa  nch,  wilh  powi 
iul  Itifitdb  and  nuintious  anil  bI 
coudmJ.  lUad  u>llv>:led  the  lad 
and  having  full   confidence  in  tl 


flun,  ytil  ihe  [ilainur  hnil 


sddreaa  lo  the  couti,  ■Mlitig  wh«t 
iiiilutad  liim  lo  engige  in  ihu  CKlxse 
Lsdire  lliom — ■  love  iif  jimliue,  luid 
ID  gliaw  ihnl  huiicsty  ahould  bv  fear- 
Waa.  In  a  few  mliiuieB  be  both  la- 
lonishud  and  cuptivaled  ihem.  TIiu 
cnuae  WFDt  on,  and  he  diapiayed  aocb 
ludnun^  and  ubihiy.  such  iuiowlcilffD 
men  uT tbo  ilaluln  Jaw  of  ihe  ualu 
in  which  he  iJien  waa,  Ihat  tiaj  me 
on  (tau  bvnch  and  ai  (h«  bar,  apccti- 
wra  mid  all,  wcie  filial  with  adiai' 
ration  and  reaped  for  ihu  man.    Tlie 


him  I'toiii  ilic  Liiidlci  in  tlu'  tiravf, 
however  bonicly  thu  record  nii^lit  at 
thia  linw  Dppenr.  "They  hud  Qo 
pui:(  and  Ihey  died,"  might  juady  lie 

lliH  laiuentauan  over  many  

who  desi'Tved  -  


If  BiaKiCH  KuEM 
LuIm;  Island  in  ihu  yuar  113B.  Gcnt- 
rallyapunhiug  there  are  few  mi^n  who 
alaiid  in  audi  relief  from  thv  iiiaaa  ol 
manluiitl,  as  to  tie  wurihy  of  haviny 
ibeir  names  encliaaHl  in  ihe  bioen- 
phicfll  memotra  Dt^  tiitir  diaiiogiikaned 
Duateniporanee^  But  aonm  tliere  he, 
pccubnily  lortunatu,  who  WJlh  only 
Bund  talents,  vinue  and  hnnor  for 
IWir  portion,  are  *<i  >o  essoi'iiiied 
with  winie  great  anil  btUlimiiM-'iiieve- 
meni  as  lu  lona  an  eBaeiiiiai  pnri  of 

twned  was  one  of  ihcae.  Dunlin 
the  inosi  Iryii.g  pcrioiis  of  the  war 
of    the    ' ■-       - 


geon 


le  niflhl  of  the  25th  of  Uen 
bet.   17'u,  be  was  lu  guiik'  In 


McKonkcy'a  F.:n 


HuTrenion.  Hi 


ton  Cull^i^  and  purautd  lus  |ituli*- 
aion  Bl  Penniiiglon — h>  thai  m^Ii 
woodlsod  path  nnd  by-way  IB  Iha? 
viuiiiiiy  wor<^  perfectly  faiiulni  In 
him,  ami  enubled  hiin  on  that  o^ca- 
■ion  10  reiulet  a  Decenary  and  in- 
portanl  aenke  to  hiacouDHy.  Widt 
ottiei  officeii,  vn.  Major  HWBusk 


wtfj,  t^Bpiaiii  i^'Th  ■i'"  *"■  ^"' 

r,  he  crossed  ilie  DeUwar*  wiili 
...It  diviuvn  of  ihe  aiiuy  coiniBaod- 
eti  by  Oencral  Waahuwiun  in  p>r*»n. 
"■--  '  n penetrable  daiktuva  of  iba 
nd  the  leriiblc  ttie  ^  tka 
lade  nectaBRiy  the  aeivma  tt 
Ihorutwhly  art|uaiiiliil  witb 
lep  of  the  country.  And  U 
.iholeasEtfor  that  o£ea  b| 
being  enthnaiaatiCBlly  dmoMd  to  IM 
-■--    -of  ibfl  war. 

□r  Geiterni  Wast^ngion  afltir  bt  again 

eroaaed  the  Delaware  to  Treniun,  un 

tlif  ni^rhi  of  the  Arsi   of   January, 

1777,  till'  wiine  accutatc  kniiAk'dgf 

of  the  environs  of   Trenton,  put  a 

am  in  the  power  of  Dr.  Riter  to 

of  yel  greater  B..Tvii'u  to  the  army 

d  IIB  dluslrioua  ehicf.     Comwillia 

advunced  U|»a  them  to  the  Aaeuin- 

[iatheaeioodo(Jtinuory~-«nd  bailor 
the  iaieness  of  the  hour,  bia  aiiailL 
luighl  have  been  disBUioua  to  oei 
itoups  1  wiih  his  cnlUcted  li>nxs  il 
migtit  be  fatally  decisive  OB  Ibe  ful" 


but,  (ly , 
vre.   Wi 


aihinglon  lutneil  it  inia  ai 
'  I    the    rear  of  the  eneiiif. 
r  inlorineij  him,  ahoidil  il 
fruesi  Iwrd  enough,  that   he  mild 
lead  the  ariny  aoroaa  iht-  luarali.  n 
'     left  uf  the  Eiigbsh  vBinp,  Bhurti^ii 
.  route  to  PrificeioD,  keep  cWtal 
Ihe  public  road,  and  movs  eu  mat- 
ey awl  BlIvDce.    Alter  ihisebiiiipt 
11)9  Dr.  Riker  returneil  lo  hi*  sti- 
^  behind  the  Delaware.    Of  to 
ty    HitpM   Hunriie    and  CoIoikI 


Ifia  broihir.  Abrnhoni  Riker,  < 


upon  Ihe  pliuns  of 
rvious  lu  the  bailie  h 

l\v«,tua  under  ansa,  lu 
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-or,  as  he  expressed  it.  "  with 
forhispiliow,  aud  the  heavens 
i  canopy."    He  died  at  Valley 
,  the  loilowing  spring.    In  his 
omen  Is  he  icareii  not  to  die — 
his  Colonel  (Vun  Corilandi) 
Teased  with  great  feeling  his 
i  that  he  coulu  not  Uve  to  wit- 
ie  freedom  of  his  country. 
Rikers  weie  originally  of  the 
>f  Liniz  in  Lower  Rhine ;  but 
the  greul  qu  stion   ran   higii 
»n  the  Catholics  and  Protcs- 
they  espoused  the  doctrines  of 
lofiiiation,  and  were  obliged  to 
ir country.    Following  the  for- 
)f  Prince  Wdhaui  of  iNusaau, 
ettled  in  Holland,  and  for  a 
ijoyed  both  their  n-ligious  and 
political    principles; — but   the 
m  of  Maurice,  and  religious 
iions  arising,  determined  ihcni 
that  liberty,  civil  and  religious, 
new  worlu,  whi^-h  tht-.y  could 
pe  to  hnd  on  the  oihtr  side  of 
(antic.     Geysbert  Hiker  caiiie 
Amsterdam  to  America  about 
ir  16.^2.    Heobtaini-d  a  puteni 
ictof  land  on  Long  Island,  and 
I  island  adjacent,  which  bt.ars 
ne.   The  estate  has  descended 
ither  to  son,  through  a  period 
hundred  years — not  agreeably 
English  law,  by  entail,   but 
oungesi  son,  for  six  gencra- 
1  succession,  having  purchased 
lis  brethren,  their  portion  ol 
turnal  inheritance.     The  late 
tor,  Samutl  Hiker,  was  justly 
ed  by  hie  townsmen  for  his 
y,    useluliiess    and    love    of 

In  the  commencement  of 
olution,  he  engaged  with  bo- 
at in  the  servict*  of  his  country. 
■  a  member  in  the  first  as- 
'  after  peace  was  proclaimed, 
I — and  the  last  public  act  o: 
fuUife  was  to  repr.  sent  liisdis- 
I  Congress  during  the  years 
).  He  lived  10  complete  his 
th  year.  Dr.  Riker  died  at  tliu 
57.  The  Hon.  Richard  Riker, 
er  of  th.*  city  of  New  York, 
)ther  John  Riker,  c«>unsellor^ 
,  and  the  lady  of  Dr.  Maene- 
this  ritv,  are  the  children  ol 
1  Riker.— 3/. 

4a  Rodney,  a  deh  gate  in  the 
88  of  1776,  fnun  Delaware, 
3rn  at  Dover,  in  that  slate,  in 
Mr.  Rodney  early  took  a  part 

atni^le    with    the    mother  | 


country  and  the  colonies.  He  wa« 
distinguished  as  a  firm  writer,  and 
his  pen  was  ia  constant  requisitioa. 
He  served  his  fellow  citizens  in  the 
state  legislature,  as  well  as  in  con> 
gress,  aud  was  for  some  time  preai- 
Uent  of  the  state  of  Delaware  He 
died  in  1733,  just  as  the  conflict  bad 
ended.  He  suffered  much  by  ill 
health,  and  was  happily  released 
I'rom  all  his  pains  bel'ore  old  ago  had 
overtaken  him. 

GjcoiiUfi  Ross  was  bom  at  New- 
castle, in  the  state  of  Delaware,  in 
the  year  1730.  He  was  hbcrally  ed- 
ucated, and  begun  the  study  of  law 
so  young,  that  he  commenced  pi  ac- 
tive at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  at 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  then  at 
Bordenlown.  He  soon  became  dis- 
tinguished for  his  good  sense  and 
eloquence,  at  the  bar.  As  a  politician, 
he  made  his  first  attempt  in  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania,  and  gained 
so  much  reputation,  that  when  the 
continental  congress  assembled,  he 
was  found  among  the  delegates  from 
diat  state.  He  was  in  congress 
when  the  declaration  of  independence 
took  place,  and  put  bis  hand  to  that 
instrument.  He  continued  an  active 
politician  until  1779,  the  time  of  bis 
death.  He  was  an  elegant  man. 
clear  headt.d,  firm,  and  fitted  for  all 
the  duties  ot  public  life.  His  loss, 
in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  was  , 
sensibly  lelt,  he  being  only  in  his 
fiftieth  year  when  he  was  taken 
uwuy. 

BsN'jAMiM  Rush,  M.  D.  LL.  D. 
an  eminent  phvsician  and  patriot, 
was  born  near  Bristol,  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  5th  of  January, 
17-J5.  His  ancestors  belonged  to  the 
society  of  Quakers,  and  were  of  the 
number  of  those  who  followed  the 
celebratcxl  William  Penn  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  year  1683:  his  grand- 
father, James  Rush,  resided  on  his 
estate  near  Philadelphia,  and  dii<I  in 
the  year  1727 :  his  son,  who  was  thj 
father  of  the  subject  of  these  me- 
moirs, inherited  both  his  farm  and 
his  trade,  which  was  (hat  of  a  gun- 
smith. He  died  while  Benjamin  was 
yet  young.  His  widow,  a  most  ex- 
ceileiii  woman,  upon  whom  the  edu- 
cation of  young  Hush  thus  necessa- 
rily devolved,  placed  him,  at  an  early 
aye,  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
R*v.  Samuel  Finley.  at  West  No»- 
tinghum,  in  Chester  county^  Penn- 
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liio  ruilimisnia  of  dagak'ql  knaw- 
iaine.  Dr.  FinUy,  nftcrwlirtls  bellrt 
known  Bsihe  PreMilBniorPrlaciion 
ColUg'--,  Npw-Jersev,  wa«  »n  bIiI« 
scbolnr  and  foitliJuI  Irarhn,  and, 
tieing  alM  relnlHl  to  Mra.  ftian,  mny 
bo  supposed  to  fanva  p.iiil  HtBiH  o^ 

tjuriB  pupil.  Bui  ivhalcvrr  may 
avebeen  ihe  sfsidiilty  wiib  witich 
uiB  education  was  rhn-clcd  liy  bie 
picctpiDri  he  no^ieaso)  act  snJeui 
deairu  for  knonrlL'dap,  Bud  was  moei 
unwenifeil  in  the  iiiirsuir  oTiL 

FruiD  Ibe  acaJ<!iny  of  Dr.  Fiulcy 
he  was  removed  lo  ihe  collres  ol 

nil   r'l  '        '■■"!'■     i-'in  1760, 


Till  teeina  M  bavi:  tUllv  knotrn  hia 
awn  vharncler,  snd  IQ  Fibts  formed 
■  proper  i-aliniute  uF  liis  lalfnts,  aod 
by  uiiplymg  thi'in  lo  ihu  bcipjiob  and 
prai.'iicc  or  intilidne,  lo  have  bi%ii 
rteairauB  of  doing  all  poBsiblo  gooil 
tu  the  fumily  of  mankind.    That  he 


luinnn    ailtiia,     [tic     urnf-'fsio 
m^di^'ine  woutd  be  fully  mfScw, 
U]!il  purpose." 

Bolk-B.',  H.ic.'.ili;.,iSLifim.t.-rth, 

'h.l,''  ','  ■  "  ■'■""  'T;"" 

Zl 

rhi«  hat  01 
sdl  waa 
niisiry,  im 

Bl,:,r 

.■I'iV. .'  '       '»  ■  <.  . 

V,,.,],  J        .         .          .  ,     ■ 

or  111,'  purp".,'  ..I    , 
ion  wu8t«wl-lj-:i.  i 
nd   hia  thiral   [.t   '  ..    ■_      ■ 
tilh>!r   oxciM    ti,   <     .     .'        ' 

The  UiuTersiIy  ol  Ettinburitii,  at  liul 

lioiL  anil  jwitly  boanlt^  ot  lU  shb 

older  MuDTOf  ihe  eldvir  On^n-v, 
Dr.  C>ii!i;n,  and  Dr.  Blork,  Tb«l<>a 
HubIi  Tvpaired,  and  wiu  gnduBlti 
H.D,  inl7i'^Ktierh«<'iii^|Mitlut*iH4 
thvu«inlnri(i|ri*i*(litii«*  wiih  mnili 
honor,  aad  piiblnAed  ttb  iamu^nl 
diaacrtaiioa  ttt  CautelUme  tiiliormm 
in  FiiUrfeule.  In  Iba  pCTfomwicn 
hs  candidly  aclininiriadnd  himatf 
iodebicd,  for  niinjr  of  (be  epiMoM 
wbii^b  h*  ailVklMcd,  M  ha  Jmi>- 
fuiBhril  leavher,  Df.  Ciillen. 

About  ibe  ptnti  of  Or.  lUuli'*  »- 
lurn  m  h'n  Iwuva  oountr^,  the  fim 
aluiinpl  was  mail*  in  PuUMleiiiin* 
for  the  or^oiaaiiaD  ut  ■  najii*) 
achciol.  LfCLuiu  un  onaloinr  ">d 
Mirnrr  liail  indcad  bacn  dvliTtnA 
in  Hill  (dir.  iB  !;i>3  and  W«t,  ■»  ■ 
>m>ll  eliaa  of  pupila,  by  iha  Ui>  Dr. 
Wilfiun  Shinpen,  who,  iwc  rf> 
prcriouB,  had  rrtumed  from  Rutnp>v 
h-Ik-te  he  b;id  campktMl  his  hJuii- 


th<  praclire  of  phytic 
IV  rifl-r  fhii,  the  vratnbtt 
ii  Nli  had  heea  a  pupU  of 
I'  LinnniUB,  and  had 
:i.  Rush  in  hia  medinl 
„  i;.linb.ir«h  only  oa. 
-  luiide  Mil?  professor  of 
d  thp  niaTetia  medio.  Tn 
of  tenchpra,  Ur,  Ruali  him- 
aild«l  as  prolpssur  of  du- 
ll mnita  lei  y  upon  Ilia  amvil 


whal  bfl  had  !i 
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•ioD,  the  dispute  of  .hu  then  Aiiie- 
rican  colonics  wi*  i  Great  liri- 
taui  arose  Consult  ring  the  claims 
of  the  British  Government  unjust, 
he  entered  with  warmth  mto  the  de- 
fence of  the  rights  of  his  country- 
men. Uis  talents  were  already  well 
known,  and  the  fullest  confidence 
was  placed  in  his  inte<rrity  and  pa- 
triotism. The  crisis  demanded  his 
Services ;  anJ  in  the  year  177d,  he 
was  chosen  a  niemh.T  of  congress 
for  the  siute  of  Pennsylvania,  and, 
on  the  4th  of  July,  with  eight  olht-r  de- 
let^utes  from  tiiui  state,  he  signe-l  the 
in.iirument  of  independen::e.  Upon 
tn;  llih  day  of  April,  1777,  he  was 
appointed  surgeon  gen.T.il  of  the  nii- 
liiiiry  hospital  in  the  middle  depart- 
men  I.  His  eolleairui^  in  the  ni;-dicai 
sjhool,  Dr.  Shippen,  on  the  same  dny 
was  iippointed  director  general  of  all 
thf»  military  hospitals  for  the  armies 
of  the  United  States,  and  Dr.  J.  Jones 
was  made  physician  ij;eneral  of  th.- 
hospital  in  the  middle  d-partment. 
TneofIiCv?of  siirffeon  gi^i'^ral  was  nor 
lonsj  held  hy  Dr.  Rush.  He  indee<i 
fulfilled  the  (iuti ,'S  oi'  hi^  appointment 
with  all  the  pro:npiitude  suitable  to 
the  exigency  of  tin*  limes;  but  as  he 
had  inori!  particularly  directed  his 
siudir.'s  to  tlie  practii.t'  of  physic,  and 
deeiucid  himst  If  better  pri-pared  to 
watch  over  the  concerns  of  the  medi- 
cal dtipartmcnt,  he  gave  a  decid«.*<l 
prtference  to  a  staticm  of  that  kind. 
H;s  wishes  wrre  soon  granted,  for 
upon  the  1st  of  July,  1777,  he  was 
create.!  physician  general  of  the  hos- 
pital, in  the  mi  Idle  department,  in 
tiie  ri>om  of  Dr.  Jones. 

On  the  6th  of  February  ensuing, 
Dr.  Rush  resigned  the  station  oi 
physician  general,  and  Dr.  William 
Brown  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
vVe  shall  htre  forbear  any  remarks 
I  pon  Dr.  Rush's  resignation,  nor 
shall  we  ofler  any  conjectures  as  to 
the  causes  which  led  to  it.  We  are 
certain  he  did  not  quit  the  public  ser- 
vice on  account  of  any  dilTiculties 
incident  to  the  ofD-e,  or  Iroin  any 
want  of  inclination  to  pr-imoU',  by 
every  honorable  means,  the  caus*.- 
of  his  country.  Serious  di.«putes 
had  .'iriscn  among  the  heads  ot  the 
mu<iical  staff,  and  then;  e.xisti  d  many 
h»*avy  charges  of  imjiropriety  of  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  managers  of 
ilie  hospital  stores,  whifh  eventually 
terminated  in  an  iavestioration  by  a 


court  of  inquiry.  The  character  of 
Dr.  Rush  rennined  unsullied,  and 
being  determini-d  to  remain  free,  even 
from  the  suspicion  of  inal-conduct, 
he  totally  withdrew  himself  from  the 
hospital  department. 

Dr.  Rush,  however,  still  continued 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  politics 
of  the  state  to  which  he  belonged. 
The  original  government  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  known  to  have  been  per- 
fectly unique  in  its  form,  and  the 
constant  source  of  incalculable  mis- 
chief. The  house  of  representatives, 
chosen  annually  by  the  people,  ana 
on  which  there  was  no  check,  was 
the  sole  legislative  power;  and  each 
succet^ding  assembly  otien  made  it 
their  business  to  undo  all  that  their 
predecessors  had  done.  This  kind 
of  government  was  justly  reprobated 
hy  Dr.  Rush,  and  the  necessity  and 
wisdom  of  a  reformation  in  it  was 
too  apparent  not  to  be  attempted. 
Dr.  Rush,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished abettors  of  the  cause,  had 
soon  after  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
a  n  rw  form  of  government  esta- 
blished in  Penn.«*yrvHnia.  by  a  gene- 
ral convention  of  the  people. 

He  who  has  acquired  a  high  repu- 
tation in  pursuits  which  <io  not  be- 
long to  his  profession,  is  doubly  obli-* 
gated  to  establish  a  character  as  a 
successful  cultivator  of  that  art  or 
science  to  which  his  primary  atten- 
tion may  have  been  directed.  Of 
this  circumstance  Dr.  Rush  was 
fully  aware:  he  w^as  already  ac- 
knowledged an  able  teacher  and 
practitioner  of  ineihcine  ;  but  he  had 
also  devoted  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  time  to  politics  and  legislation, 
and  well  knowing  that  the  sdcnce 
of  medicine  afforded  ample  room  for 
the  deepest  researches  of  human  in- 
tellect, and  abundant  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  the  greatest  ta- 
lents, he  foruK'd  the  r.  solution  of  re- 
tiring from  political  life,  and  of  devo- 
ting the  remainder  of  his  days,  with 
increased  ardor,  to  his  profession. 
He  was  still  further  induced  to  this 
rcFolution,  from  the  consideration  of 
the  state  of  medicine  in  his  native 
country  at  that  time,  which,  it  is 
sf-arcely  necessarv  to  remark,  was 
in  a  very  low  condition.  Happy  for 
medical  science  and  the  interests  of 
humanity,  that  he  so  early  formed 
such  a  resolution,  and  that  ho  was 
so    steady,   \ii\\loiin^   «lYi^  \\v\vSa\!^ 


/_. 


x^vSasc^     ^ 
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gable     in     tba     Bccomptiahmciil    a 

Diuine  (he  loiie  anil  brillinnt  ca- 
net  ot  Dr.   Ruih'b   lile,    (ram   thii 

in  duties  perlaminx  la  his  prafsa- 
hIod,  and  □□!  unldie  anolbfr  How- 
ard, iD"0UTveyiaG  iho  manAion?  of 
sorrofr  and  |iiun.  and  in  miugBtine 
and  ramoviog  Ihe  dialtcues  of  aU 
wirhin  hii  powur.      Hia  biugripliy, 

enuQc  men,  conBiBU  chibHr  in  a  bia- 
lar;  of  bis  prafeBsionsl  labois.   How 

rminga,   wn 

1  cbroiialogiciil  onlor. 


IT  1770, 


n  Philo 


L.  Tha  Bi 


pcai   be   addreMed  _   . . 

uluers,  ID  hia  friend  Dr.  Huuk,  af 
Loadnn,  wbich  wbi  publisbed  in 
Hidicai  oburvaliana  and  inquirie: 
LonduD,  vul.  4tb.  In  IT74,Vr<! 
before  tbe  PhdoBopbicil  Socieiy, 
intereali»«  inquirj'  into  ibe  Nalti 
Hiaiory  of  Medicine  among  ibe 
dianaof  Nonh  Ameri.a,  wbich  foi 
ed  iha  subject  of  an  anniversarr 
lion.     He  ibia  year  — ■ "" 


n  adrJreued 


r  agnin  a 
Ir.  Huck,  .  _.. 
ingaome  remorke  on  bilious  fiivera, 
wbicb  WBI  printed  in  the  London 
Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries, 
>ol.  Bib.  To  ibia  luccecded  hie  Ac. 
count  of  the  influence  of  the  iniliiary 

[BTaluiion  upon  the  human  liody, 
and  UbsErrdtiona  upon  ibe  dlei^aaes 
of  the  niihiirv  Huspiials  in  tbe  Uni- 
ted Slalea,  which  his  silnatian  m  the 
army  eminemly  quoblied  bim  to 
Diike.  In  1785,  be  olTured  la  Ibp 
PbiloiophicBl  Society  uf  Philad^^l- 
phia,  an  inquiry  into  the  causa  of 
tbe  incieaeu  of  oiUoua  and  intumii- 
lina  feien  in  Pennsylvania  i  piib- 
babed  in   their  iransai^tions.  voL  2d. 

appeared  ObaervHiions  on  Tcianua, 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Intluenco  of  Phy- 
aicol  OaiiwB  upon  the  Maial  VacuV- 


Europeans  disposed  to  migrali 
tbe  United  Siaiea,  in  ■  Utter  u 
friend  in  Great  Britain  ;  a  tubyft 
which  had  already  accupiol  the  ai 
tention  of  Dr.  Franklin,  bul  whim 
Dr-  Rush  connderaU  uill  birllwr  Hr- 
servinq  nonce,  on  aeconnt  of  Iho  lai- 

Sietce  tiad  laiely  untlergona.  ~ 
this  pop^r  (ollowed  his  Oboarvatii 
on  itie  Population  of  Pennaylvai 
ObaervanonB  on  Tubaccm.  anrt 
Essay  on  the  Study  of  lb*  I.i 
and  Greek  Languages,  wbich  •! 
first  nublisbed  in  the  Amencan  Ji. . 
Sflum  of  Philadelphia.  Thu  bi>i 
nientioned  paper,  whkb  basheMi 
lenile  topte  of  much  annmdmii 
was,  with  aeveral  atber  eaaay 
Rush,  and  his  Eulogiuini  on 


Ciillen   D 


veml   II 


octavo  volume,  entitled   Easaya.  L. 
lerary,    Moral,    and    PliilosoUiii'*!, 
and  puhliabed  in  1739. 
In   1791,  the   Medical   coI)<fce«  «' 

eiistud   as     two   distinct     caiibh-in 
men  (a,  since  the  year  17^  brcKi:- 

sity  of  Penneylvaoia  i  and  Dr.  I(u><3 

profcasorship    of   tbe    inslitottrs   ul 

now  gaye  lo  the  public  hia  Ltvlupx 
upon  tbe  Cauae  of  Animal  Life  Tm 
aame  yesr  he  presented  iha  Pluiu- 
Kophical  Sodrty  his  Account  nf  tlu 
Siiijar  Maple  Tree  of  ih<!  UaiU'l 
States,  whicli  was  publiehrd  in  ilku 
IraiiBacliona.  volume  3d ;  and  lU  UK 
Observniions,  intended  to  fiiVM  ■ 
wition  that  the  Klack  Colur'il 
fegro  is  derived  from  Ltproayi 
tiled     ID     their     Trsnsaclioui, 


iliiy  ofcasiuiirti 
by  the  yellow  fever,  whi-*  iirevsili-i 
m   tbe  city  of  Philaddphin,  an.l  Itm 

pohliJied  by  Dr.  Rush  in  I79t  t-M- 
nQ\  be  tiM   bielily  valued,   bulb  a* 
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•tcoantof  his  minute  and  accurate 
dflicription  of  the  disease,  aod  the 
nany  important  facta  hu  has  record- 
ed in  relation  to  it.  It  was  comprise 
ed  in  one  volume  octavo,  and  has 
undergone  several  editions,  and  been 
extensively  circulated  in  the  Spanish 
and  in  the  French  language.  About 
this  period,-  al8<\  he  oflured  to  the 
medical  world  his  observations  on  the 
Symptoms  and  Cure  of  Dropsy  in 
general,  and  on  Hydrocephalus  In- 
tcrnus;  an  Account  of  the  Influenza, 
as  it  appeared  in  Pliiladeiphia  in 
17dd,  1790,  1791;  and  Observations 
on  the  State  oi  the  Body  and  Mind 
in  Old  Age.  In  1797  came  out  his 
Observations  on  the  Nature  and 
Cure  of  Grout,  and  on  Hydrophobia ; 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  and  Cure 
of  the  Cholera  Infantum ;  Observa- 
tions on  Cynanche  Trachcalis,  &c. 

It  IS  proper  to  state,  as  connected 
with  the  literary  labors  of  Dr.  Rush, 
that  in  1783,  many  of  his  medical 
papiTs  Were  collected  together,  and 
that  he  offered  them  to  thv?  public 
umit^r  the  title  of  Medical  Inquiries 
and  Observations,  volume  first. 
These  he  from  time  to  time  contin- 
ued, embracins;  most  of  the  writings 
above  enumerated,  bi^sides  observa- 
titms  on  the  climate  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  some  others,  until  a  fi  th  volume 
W.1B  coaipleted  in  1793.  In  18Q1  he 
added  to  his  character  as  a  writer, 
by  the  publication  of  six  Iiitroi'uctory 
Lecturirs  to  a  cours^*  of  LfCt^tures 
upon  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  delivered  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  1804  a  new 
find  corrocttMl  edition  of  h.:*  Medical 
Inquiries,  &c.  was  printed  m  four 
volumes,  octavo.  In  1805  he  also 
published  a  si>cond  edition  of  his 
kssavs.  In  1809,  such  was  the  de- 
mand f(»r  the  Medical  Inquiries  and 
ObBi>rvations,  he  ngain  revised  and 
enlarged  the  work  throuiihout,  and 
enrirnfHl  the  medi'al  profession  with 
a  third  edition.  In  this  edition  he 
eontinucfl  his  several  hiniories  of  tiie 
yellow  fever,  ns  it  prevailiti  in  Phila- 
delphia from  179.i  to  ISO':).  It  al»oc*on- 
tained  a  Defence  of  Blood- leitiiiir,  as  a 
remedy  for  certain  Dis-aflvH;  a  vi»?wof 
the  comparative  stale  of  M'diein  •  in 
Philadelphia  bctwtnjn  the  year  1 700 
and  176'J,  ond  the  y(  ar  l^B  ;  on 
Inquiry  into  the  various  sources  of 
the  usual  forms  of  Summer  and 
Autumnal   Diseases    in   the    United 


States  and  the  means  of  preventing 
them ;  and  the  recantation  of  his 
opinion  of  the  Contagious  nature  of 
the  Yellow  Fever. 

He  now  formed  the  idea  of  select- 
ing some  of  the  best  practical  works 
for  republication  in  America,  and  in 
order  to  render  them  more  useful,  of 
adding  to  them  such  notes  as  luisht 
the  better  adapt  them  to  ttie  disi>usv'S 
of  his  own  country.  His  editions  of 
Sydenham  and  of  Cleghorn  vbei  .- 
published  1809,  and  in  1810  appear -d 
those  of  Pringle  and  Hillary.  In 
1811  appeared  a  volume  of  Introdu-  - 
torv  Lectures,  containing  thosif  u : 
had  formerly  published,  with  u  ii 
others  delivered  at  different  years 
before  his  class,  and  also  two  up>)n 
the  pleasures  of  the  senses  and  of 
the  iniiid.  His  work  upon  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Mmd,  which  had  ion^ 
and  ardently  U^n  looked  for,  w  is 
next  added  to  his  writings.  Ii  ii|i- 
peared  towards  the  clt>se  of  1812.  i:i 
one  volume  octavo.  The  last  ell'irt 
of  his  pen  was  a  letter  on  Hydror»h.>- 
bia,  containing  additional  reasons  in 
support  of  the  theory  he  had  foriii<T- 
Iv  advanciKJ,  as  to  the  seat  of  t^ie 
(fisease  being  chieAy  in  the  bio » l- 
vessels.  It  was  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hoaack,  and  written  not  many  days 
before  his  fatal  illness. 

While  thus  assiduously  engas[:il  ii 
enriching  ine^lieal  science  with   :he 
valuable  fruits  of  his  long  and  exi    i- 
sive  experience  and  in  the  active  •' .-. 
charge  of  the  practr'aldiiti(>s  of  hi.-*  pro- 
fession, he  wa.^,  on  th<*  eveniiiu  o   ■  •  ■ 
13th  of  .April,  seized  withsympio  us  -f 
general  febrile  irritation,  which  \n   !• 
soon  accompanied  with  consid<  r  .'-■  ■ 
pain  in  his  chest.     His  constith.  •  , 
was  naturally  delicate   and   h>;   :  :  i 
acquire*!,  from  previous  illness,  a  ;  :   ■ 
disposition  to  an  affection  of  his  hi  i  ••< 
He  lost  a  moderatcq«janiity  of  hi 
by  which  he  felt  himself  consider  <:  -v 
relieved.     But  his  strength  \«a!«  •)  t 
sufficient  toover«n>me  the  severr\  .'i 
his  complaint:  the  beneficial  efV    r^ 
resulti.'i£r  from  the  most  skihul  rr  .m- 
ment  wcr«>  but  of   temporary  <lri- 
lion.     His  disease  rapidly  as.^um    '.  . 
typhus     character,     attended     \*     i 
iirvAt  stupor  and  a  disinelin:itio  i  r>> 
conversation.  In  other  respi-eij*.  h    v 
evr-r,  he   retained   his  faeuiiicH.    »;. 
tho     p'Tfoei     conseioiiHness    of     1-  - 
npproar^hing  (iissoliiiion.     On    .M'»'i 
day  evemt\i»  ei\BK\\i\^«  ^^\«  ^  »\\.*-v 
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1ii»  aiDtc  b*  ihui 
bl>tf    ui    bor 

111  January,  1776,  hs  niarrud  Uiw 
.lulls  Slodiioii,  daughr'^af  lli>  H»n. 
Jiiilga  SliMikiun.  of  Nrvr-Jfrwr,  b 
i.^dr  dT  an  exivlleni  umJiruandini. 
.11111  whose  atuMble  dispmicran  Bnil 
ruliivaceil  oiind  smiDedlly  qiiiiJini»l 
h^r  (u  the  nunpuDHiii  of  Dr.  Ruth. 
Tliiffaen  children  were  th«  fruil»  uf 
lUrit  mamugf,  nine  of  <rtaam  nil! 
surrivf.  Twa  o(  thoae  m  chiuen  In 
otGws  aT  high  reapaolBbililjr  in  lb« 
^'-ncnl   gi»eruini.iit   of   Uis   Dnilxi 

lifr  of  Dr.  Riiab,  taken  from  a  Bin- 
grapUcal  dcMch  by  Prvfenor  I'^n- 
aa,  and  DDliliBbea  in  Uuaick  and 
Prandt'  AmericBn  Uedical  BDd  Pbi- 
luwiphical  R-«Eis>r>',  tol.  iv,  we  sub- 


Mioit  cnaiurcs.     'Lat  iV  nmr  if 
envjr  dmtnption,'  ai)r>  hiv   '  be  dw 
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lo  viatt  a  poot  jwliunt,  rniBgine  fw 
hear  lAo  vuiee  at  ih*  giMd  Mnmiri- 
Ian  Boundise  '"  !"'■"  •^•"k  'Take 
ear*  of  hmi  and  I  will  rti>*)r  thtc' 

'' HIa  iBiad  WM«f  a  atipunor  «il>«: 
101  perofition  nalunllf  rMdy  and 
BFUU^  he  iin^lnl  a  dianimiitaiinD 
jiMj^rtmi^iiretpMiTCiiunndry,  vhich 
waa  eieoiljr  improved  by  habu  of 
cJaaealMntnn.  abnHuiBliniieinaiKM 
anil  R  h'tthljr  cnltmlnl  lau'le  Q* 
pnaawawT  a  anntin(henai>e  unitir- 
Minding:  hia  kinwlede*  >nis  nuM 
Mid  m  niaa  y  braiii-lics  proriHind.  and 
h«  eiiiinenily  i-itcf1l(>4  iu  diB  aerifal 
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vigorous  and  unremitted  application. 
Wbat  the  biographer  of  theillustrioaB 
Roraan  orator  has  asserted  of  his 
hero,  raay  be  said  with  equal  justice 
of  our  countryman:  'His  industry,' 
says     Middicton,    '  was    incredible 
l)eyond  tlie  examole  or  even  concep- 
tion of  -our  days :  this  was  the  sicriH 
by  which  he  performed  such  wonders 
and  reconciled  perpetual  study  with 
perpetual    affairs :    he    suirertd    no 
)art  of  his  leisure  to  be  idle,  or  the 
east  interval  of  it  to  he  uniniprovcti; 
)ut  what  other  people  gave  to  the 
pubUc  shows,  to  pleasure,  to  feasts, 
nay  even  to  sleep  and  the  ordinary 
refreshments  of  nature,  ho  generally 
gave  to  his  books,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  knowledge.'     And  what 
Cicero  himt-elf  has  declared   of  the 
excellence  uf  study  seeins  to  have 
early  directed   the  conduct  of    Dr. 
Rush  himseli'.      '  Study  employs*  us 
in   youth,    amuses    us  in  old    a^e■ 
graces    and  eird)ellishos  prosperity, 
shdtors     a:id     supports     adversity, 
makes  us  dol'ghted    at   home  and 
easy  abroad,  soltens  sluirjher,  short- 
ens fatigue,  and  enlivens  rctireiiK  rit.' 
•'His    habits    of    punctuality    to 
every  kind  of  business  in  which  he 
was   employed  were  the  subject   oi" 
general    encomium.      Thus,    whilt 
under  the  piipilaije  of  Dr.  Redman, 
during  the  whole  six  years,  he  could 
not  enumerate  more  than  two  days 
interruption  from  busiucs-*,   and  we 
are  told   that  as  a  phy&ician  to  ih? 
Peimsylvania  Hot;piial  he  was  never 
known  to  vary  ten  minutes  in  his 
professional  appointments  from  the 
nour   of  attt^nuance,    for    t!ie    lonu 
period  of  thirty  years.  Tiiispuiu.ua- 
uty,  added  to  a  judicious  arrar.gf.inenL 
of  time  for  his  multif.;:i  mis  ocfupa- 
tions,  secured  to  hiin  suflicient  h  isure 
for  tho  pubhcatioa  of  iliose  work.-* 
which  hsve;;iv»:nsii<:h  ccl.'M)rity  to  Iii.:; 
name."—''  His  writing.s,"  coLiimie'? 
Dr.  Francis,   "claim   our  attention 
both  on  account  of  their  tixtent  t.iul 
thuir  variety.    It  was  for  the  jMirposi; 
of  setting  inis  fact  clearly  beiorr-  you 
that  I  was  the  more  particular  in  my 
enumeration  of  them.     Thece  i)ro- 
ducts  of   his  intellect  show  much 
reading,  deep  investit^atirui,  and  tri-.i 
experience.    He  seems  to  have  com- 
bined with  peculiar  felicity  tlu  most 
useful  in  physical  science  with  the 
most  elegant  in  litcraiure.  Instead  of 
bemg  a  mere  collator  of  the  opinions 


of  others,  he  was  constantly  mskiiig 
discoveries  and  improvements  of  his 
own,  and  from  the  results  of  his  in- 
dividual experience  and  observation. 
established     more     principles     and 
added  mort   facts  to   the  science  oi 
medicine,   than  all  who  had  prece- 
ded him  in  his  native  country.  His 
description  of  diseases,  for  minute- 
ness and  accuracy  of  detail,  cannot 
be  exceeded,  and  may  safely  be  re* 
gardcd  as  models  of  their  kjnd<    In 
the  treatment  of  gout,  dropsy,  con- 
sumption of  the  lun^s,  and  the  dis- 
tases  of  old  age,  he  has  enlarged  our 
views  of  the  animal  economy,  and 
thrown  more  light  upon  the  pecuhar 
character  of  these  aHiicting  disorders, 
than  is  to  be  derived  from  the  inves- 
tigations of  any  other  writers.    What 
vast  and  widely  applicable  principles 
has  he  given  in  that  small  but  preg- 
nant essay,  entitled    A  Defence  of 
Hlo4)d- letting,- 7    His  volume  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Mind,  in  as  fur  as  it 
exhibits  the  infinitely  varied  forms 
whith  those  disorders  present,  is  a 
storehouse  of  instruction.   The  greit 
demand   for  this   work    caiiscd    us 
early  reprint.    By  inetai)hysician8  it 
has  been   recognised  us  luruishing 
many  valuable  facts  and  pnnciides 
on  the  pathology  and  functions  of  the 
brain ;    and   as  presenting  an   able 
t.'lnsditication  of  the  phenomena  uf 
its  disease.  During  my  casual  attend- 
ance upon  the  lectures  of  the  latt^ 
Piofcssor  Brown,  oi  Etlinburgh,  the 
distinguished  physiologist  of  the  in- 
lellfr-ctual  powers,  and  the  successor 
of  Dugald  Stewart  in  the  nu  laphysi- 
cal  chair,  my  national  feelings  were 
hugLly  gratified,   by   bearing   from 
sudi  hii*h  authority  this  treatise  of 
Dr.  Rush  pronounced  a  work  full  of 
instruction  and  of  great  originality. 
Hud  hi<4  labors  been  hmitcd  to  these 
subj; ds  alone,  his  character  wouk 
('iscrv(dly  have  been  cherished  by 
future  ages.    His  reputation,   how- 
ever, will  pcnnanently  depend  upon 
hi.=*  several  histories  of  the  epidemics 
of   tile  United   States,  which  have 
rcndcTed  these  productions  familiar 
wherever  medical  science  is  cultiva- 
ti  d,  and  wUI  hereafter  cause  to   be 
iPhf.'ribed  upon  the  same  imperisha- 
ble column  that  bears  testimony  to 
the  merits  of  Sydenham  and  V#oer- 
haavo,  the  illustrious  name  of  Benja- 
mm  Rush.    The  respect  and  consi- 
deration which  his  publications  ^lo- 
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1  rltffBreol  purl*  of  Rurspp,  as  wcl 
s  JQ  hn  swn  counlry,  and  he  wo' 
ilinutod  ■  membar  ot  nnof  of  Ibi 
10B1  dinjaguubcd  iilersry  and  phi 


af  iU«  Amchcui  Sydcnhim,  as 
Rush  hufl  been  oncn  coiled  b^  an 


ew  profetsiansl  men  of  any  age  oi 
tounirsi  have  been  Ihe  aubjetl  oi 
more  violent  and  unralenling  perse- 
;uiian.  His  grBBIsniiiwDce  rendered 
iim  Ihe  object  it  whioh  anvyjealouay 
ind  diBB]>point«d  amiiilion  diraclea 
(faalr  nulian  eBbrlB.  93  greBI 
(lie  perBeculian  Hjcainai  him  at 
lin,,^  even  after  he  ■—■ -^-  ■■ - 


iGiujjlaled     remuving     hlmadf    and 
'—  ■-  'ram  PhUnderphid,  iha  acene 

laCabbr 


t  and  all  the 
induced  by 
Munlryrr 


Ihia  II 

irgenc) 

nroaemlion . 

wBidnl  ic 

[■a.     This 

the  poor. 


biin  0  large 

■ward,  wilh  hiv  characi 
nanlmiiy,  he  dislhbuled 
Thuugh  moderate  in  iu-  r-  — 
clrtumslanccs,  and  looked  up 
■  Inrgc  family,  he  never  yieldM 


"Theroare  oilier 
niile  Or.  Ruah  to 


1 11  Ilea  which 
reqwct  and 

hia  dispoai- 

highei'i  degioB  eieiuplary.  Admired 
arid  roun«l  for  hia  Imelleciual  eii> 

of  all  ihou  who  enjoynl  the  plea- 

The  sfTability  of  bia  nianncn!,  ihc 
amiablBoeaa  of  hia  iemp*r,  ana  the 
benevoieneo  of  bis  character   were 

bis  friendships,  and  forgiving  in  hig 

■  due  refrani  (or  himself  and  a  nice 
Kmse  of  honor,  ho  poeaesaed  a  manly 
iadepondence  of  apitvi,  nhicb  lEs- 


Hefaadan  el 
of    languaifB 


irdinsry  coiiiinaiid 
olwava  iin|ian(4 
.  ^callariy  impmvifV 
andeloquemmanner.  HiB«]o«iea«* 
aa  a  public  teachtr  aurpaaanl  inai  tt 
all  hiB  conteinporaneo.  Tha  yoMti 
who  repaired  to  hia  teciure*  for  iriv- 
dom,  iiiiensble  of  Ihe  lapse  of  uint^ 
liagered  witfa  raptuFe  on  hi*  lismna. 
"Thaaewbu  had  the  haiipintioa  U 
eipenanee  ihe  delights  o(  hia  oontn^ 
salron  vill  long  recollect  with  plc*- 
SDTe,  hia  unaaauming  moilefllv.  and 
the  rich  slorca  L>f  knowl»f|{*  ha 
pound  forth  on  ihe  mo*i  iiBtrueim 
lopiee.  Rven  when ' 
auiiciied,  Ihej 
(tictalea  ur  a 

huiaacheki 

eqiiat.     He  aever  evinced  nnyof  thai 
baughlineaa  end  allBctioa  of  imp 
tanee  whirh   aotneunua  attadi 
men  of  emln^Dee,  and  whiuh  to  d 
tchally  lessen  the  pit  ■ 

Ibrts  o'  Bocial  life. 

"  Ho  WB9  a  believer  in  Chtiatianitf," 
mniiniiea  Dr.  [■'.."from  an  exnmint- 
iioD  of  iia  principles  and  the  deeprat 
run  vidian.  The  punty  of  its  doe- 
irlnes  and  the  e.tmlence  of  iia  pre- 
frequent  topic  of  bis  coo- 


in  Auene 


hia  conduct  through  life  be  often 

knowledged,  and  cherished  with  a 

fervent  bope,  thcBnimnlingpnispecli 

itaHbrdB.    With  the  good  old  Brabafi 

Burnet  he  fully  coincided,    'that  a 

man  living  according  to  the  niln  di 

religion,  becomes  Ihc  wisesi,  the  beat, 

[be  liappieal  creature  he  is  capable  at 

being.'      Hie  writings  in   numerom 

places  bear  testimony  to  hisCbrisliaa 

~  cb;  he  designed  lo  conclirde  hb 

iry  and  proteauonal  iahori  widi 

linct  work  on  the  medicine  of 

ghort  lime  before  his  fatal  illiKB*  ba 
candidly  declarea,  Ibai  ho  had  ac- 
quired and  received  nothing  froin  Ihe 
world  which  he  so  highly  prised  ai 
the  religious  principles  ho  nearti 
Trom  hiB  pinmtB.  It  is  peciiliariy 
~alifyinc[lo  observe  a  man  bo  Ht- 
iguiahc4  in  ■  profcasian  in  whiell 
the  llliber«t,  religious  soepticisn  ii 
suppoaed   10    sbound,  direciinf  his 

r  and  Ihe  enforcing  of  Chilian 
le.  To  incolcaie  ihose  principtfa 
:h  How  from  the  source  of  bU 
1  and  Quiily.,  and  lo  impart  then 
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M  a  legacy  to  his  children,  was  an 
object  dear  to  his  heart,  and  which 
he  never  failed  to  promote  by  con* 
slant  exhortation  and  the  poweriui 
inflaence  of  hie  own  example. 

'*  Let  our  youth  then  be  excited  by 
Ao  powerful  example  of  Dr.  Rush  to 
tdrfi  an  exalted  opmion  of  the  digni- 
ty bnd  usefulness  of  the  profession, 
and  let  them  support  thai  oignity 
and  exemplify  that  usefulness  by  the 
same  active  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
science  and  humanity,  tl^at  have 
characteiized  this  able  and  learned 
physician. 

"  Such.  ,t||nentlem.  ,  was  the  man 
whose  cnaracter  I  .lave  feebly  at- 
tempted to  delineate.  But  he  has  n 
still  further  claim  upon  vour  grati- 
tudfr  His  name  is  enrolled  on  the 
charter  of  your  independence  among 
the  heroes  of  thct  revolutionary  con- 
test in  which  our  ancestors  pledged 
their  lives  and  fortunes  in  behalt  of 
their  bleeding  country.  While  a 
youth  he  caught  the  ennobling  spirit 
of  patriotism  and  through  life  cherish- 
ed those  feelings  which  arc  consecra- 
ted to  its  interests  and  glory." 

For  further  particulars  of  the  life 
and  character  of  this  eminent  phi- 
lanthropist and  physician,  consult 
Chalmers'  Biography,  Life  in  Rees' 
Cyclopedia,  Hosack's  Essays,  New- 
England  Medical  Journal,  Life  in 
American  Med.  and  Philos.  Kegister, 
Thatcher's  Med.  Biog. 

Thomas  Russkl  a  distinguished 
merchant  of  Boston  was  born  in  the 

J  ear  1741.  He  was  the  s.^n  of 
ames  Russcl  a  counsellor  of  state, 
and  descendant  of  Richard  R.  Rus- 
sel  who  was  an  early  settler  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex.  Thomas  the 
subject  of  this  article  commenced 
commercial  business  in  Boston  ond 
Charlestown  several  years  before  the 
revolutionary  war  and  during  that 
stru^le  was  fortunate  in  almost 
every  thing  he  did,  and  at  the  close 
of  It  was  considered  among  the 
first  merchants  in  New  England. 
Ho  wos  tnily  a  whole-souled  man, 
and  had  a  share  in  every  thing  that 
bad  a  tendency  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  his  friends  and  the  commu- 
nity. If  any  commercial  enterprise 
was  proposed  the  question  was  asked 
in  the  familiar  language  of  the  day 
what  does  Tommy  Russel  say.  He 
was  the  guide  and  head  of  the  con- 
eem.    In  every  social  circle  he  bore 


his  part ;  in  every  case  of  pnblie 
chanty  he  was  taxed  the  buhest, 
and  paid  as  others  assess^.  To  ths 
poor  his  name  was  sacred.  Many 
blessed  him  without  personally 
knowing  him.  He  had  more  tho 
manners  of  a  republican  than  those 
of  less  wealth,  while  he  was  a  leader 
among  those  inclined  to  aristocratical 
feelings  and  manners.  There  were 
moments,  perhaps,  when  V  inter* 
natly  smiled  at  the  A'ori  homintff 
that  assumed  consequence  and  stylo 
and  wished  to  draw  him  from  the 
mass  of  his  fellow  citizensi  but  he 
had  too  much  good  sense  to  play 
the  Venetian  senator,  when  he  knew 
that  he  had  the  influence  nnd  ths 
blood  of  the  Gracchi.  Be  it  Under- 
stood, that  he  was  among  the  firm 
supporters  of  the  State  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  Constitutions  and  labored 
day  and  night  to  have  the  latter 
adopted. 

Around  his  hospitable  board  were 
found  the  finest  minds  of  the  land ; 
for  ho  was  cns:agcd  in  every  thing 
that  had  a  tendency  to  promote  the 
public  good.  The  merchant,  the 
statesman,  the  agriculturalist,  tho 
manufacturer  were  with  him  and  he 
was  the  father  of  all.  At  his  death 
he  was  the  most  popular  man  in 
New  England,  for  tie  asked  for  no 
honors,  and  was  willing  to  take  a 
great  share  in  every  burthen.  He 
did  not  live  long  enough  for  the  com- 
munity, having  died  suddenly  at  the 
early  age  of  55,  on  the  8th  of  April, 
17%.  Ho  was  princely  in  his  nature 
without  one  particle  of  the  huckster 
in  his  habits.  His  fortune  come  in 
a  shower  ond  was  distributed  in 
generous  currents.  In  his  generosi- 
ty there  were  no  little  babbling  rills 
of  charity :  his  bounty  like  that  of 
the  noble  Roman  "  had  no  winter  in 
if."  At  this  early  age  of  55  he  died 
the  wealthiest  man  that  ever  had 
deceased  in  Massachusetts,  a  proof 
that  the  generous  donor  is  often  the 
most  successful  accumulator  of 
wealth. 

John  Russel,  for  many  years  the 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  "The 
Boston  Conwnercial  Gazette,"  was 
bom  in  Boston  in  the  year  1763,  and 
died  at  Bath  in  the  state  of  Maine 
the  24th  of  August,  1831.  aged  68.  In 
early  life  he  was  engageo  in  conduct 
ing  a  paper  in  Philadelnhia,  but  after 
a  few  yeora  he  retamea  tb  lua  vmaxn^ 
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diipouEiuii.'or  guol  lasle  and  iilcii)- 
sive  rending  i  ol  bluiid  muin^s,  and 
of  eiiwUedl  i.-anverBftUi>nal  pdwer*. 
He  WH  inliniau  wlb  Ihe  pnel*, 
■cholHr*  and  events  uf  the  duy. 
Paine,  Preiilice,  Lathroii,  and  olherB. 
Blinrvd  his  buapilaliiv  i  and  iFiey  in 
tiun  entich«l  hu  <u]uinna.  He  was 
alwa^  iinon;  the  Sra  in  any  act  of 
kinilticsa  aiid  dinnly  ;  and  wbalevor 

eiihanca  its  value  Sev.TBl  yeora 
^KCore  hi3  dialli,  hv  suld  uui  liii  es- 
libliahiucni  and  guvr  iif  tlic  i-<irei  oi' 

Btill  to  vnlei  a  pr^iiimg  oRici',  mid 
looli  OTor  a([  thepB|>Gra,jiuii  uahediJ 
wlicii  in  buaineis.  Hia  {irai^iicad  ajit 
would  detect  in;  error  in  words  or 
presa  work  |  whicb  bu  wnulil  point 
oil  t  lo  tim  joung  prinir^,  and  leach 


Withonl  bang  a 


,    perflapa,    la 


Oudueur,  Uun^  UuL  11,  1711, 
ihii  eliliHi  mill  at  liiK  Elsv.  Tin  _ 
RuKglMi,  luiniatu'  u(  ibe  Ami  pana 
in  tnnl  tewo,  tu>d  w««  tliu  Mcooa 
laiiiialur  MItlad  ui  HovlHirt.  Ha 
Wiu  nducatod  III  Cloihridgik  Bini  it 
waa  bia  fatliat'a  fvrvcni  wiati  in  u- 
irodacc  bim  m  iba  work  ot  iIm 
ffiiapal  miuiairy;  bal  bs  bid  i>ii  n 
cliiiatioa  Ui  graulV  bia  fsUici'  in  iSuu 
recpaci.  Ha  taatuKaud  ilia  uwa 
of  itoiJMaUir  In  in*  Gannial  Ciiuiv  a 
the  yearllJvi  but  It  doia  not  «»««> 
'  id  snyvriib  to  biara-oleclaj. 


_  ,      iiicc  o(  law  for  tia 
buuni^t,  ha  i^iened  an  oSi»  iii  SaaiU 
"■"  ty  of   liariKliihl* 


a  the  CI 


arlly,  ii 


It  prupi)«i< 
1  of  tl 


iny,  ibey  CDnlaiotld  iiumi 

[trapleliBd  nut  liicn  seillMi  so  many 
a(  Ihs  great  pniiila  of  politics  nnd 
nDiiiumv.  B9  lliey  now  have.  The 
glilenod  moll  look  up  their 


B  with  SI 


n  th«  fe 

tioD,  then  juat  put  iiilu  oparaiian. 
The  pap^r  chi>si.-n  ua  tlie  v>'hii.'U  n! 
theBecoinmunicnibona,  waa  gtitfrnlty 
Ihfli  under  the  chorge  of  llie  best 
judge  of  puKi  ivtilins,  fur  evncy  au- 
tbor  ia  iTiiicb  indchird  to  i  ^oiid  piiiii- 
er.  4  prinling  offici-,  if  riKbily  im- 
proxid,  II  onenf  tlie  bcalBunuoltilhnt 
can  hs  found  in  a  free  i-ounlry,  and 
haa  doyplopMl  some  of  ihe  ino«l  ao- 

contiify    Mr.  Rossel   waa  pupil   and 

/or  laliuiISi  inle^ily  and  uaeluliiusa.   . 


tha  moat  ableodvacnii^of  ihaldajfl 
but  hit  tnanners  wun  nHTSe,  loagk 
and  olTenaive  -,  bin  wii  waa  brillianl, 
bui  harali  and  unpleaaant )  his  argii- 
menta  fa  a  foun  or  jury  wctb  lumt' 
nuus  and  iJiiprtaaive  ;  but  in  tut  pri- 
vsle  onnvurauiiun  he  did  tiol  as 
sluiliouajy  aviiid  pr<>raiiitv,  a*  niv- 
denm  would  bava  dicl»t<.<d.  Hn. 
Wairon,  in  here.  Ubrnl.il  plav,  "  TTta 
Group,"  hti  ncii  far  Avtiariid  bom 
propriety,  ivlun  in  tliE  piftrnu  iifUu 

Brieaditr  Hals-all. 

iratine'  prtcii^'d  soma  luna  ia 
Sandwich,  lia  noncivnd  tliu  buaiocaa 
there  la  \ie  laa  It^nitud  to  make  it  a 
proper  spliere  for  hiin  lo  luave  iag 
and  he  afcorifingly  tcmoicd  M 
Hardwirkin  tbcuuuntyof  WomM«. 
Wliiie  bare  he  eate/cd  a  uiiliiaryli&i 
lie  wn>  ih«  second  in  command  b 
(Icniral  Jobnson'a  fifhl,  an  called 
in  wliich  BClMin  liic  Baron  Da  Dial- 
kau.ibeFn)nchKenijal,vra>de<rat«£ 
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wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  His 
scUvitjr  in  said  action  Tecoinmended 
him  M  thu  favorable  notice  of  his 
soverei^,  G^irgc  II.  who  gave  him 
a  lucrative  officii  under  the  crown ; 
and  he  was  also  appointed  ^>Wj({«- 
lice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Plejs 
in  that  county,  and  often  represented 
that  town  in  the  General  Court. 
Durinjif  the  active  career  of  this 

S'ntlenian,  the  British  minister,  Mr. 
renvillc,  conceived  the  project  of 
raisini;  a  revenue  in  Amenca,  and  he 
oshcrcd  the  stamp-act  into  parliament 
where  it  became  a  law.  This  meas- 
ure caused  a  universal  clamor  in  the 
colonies.  A  general  Congress  was 
ehosen  which  m^t  in  Xew-York, 
1765;  of  this  Congress,  Brigadier 
Rimgles  was  a  member,  and  is  said 
Co  nave  been  the  president,  but  for 
Chis  I  can  find  no  documental  au- 
thority. 

U  is  presumed  that  at  the  time  of 
his  election,  ho  was  not  considered 
aa  an  advocate  for  the  British  claims  : 
howfiver,  his  conduct  there  did  not 
meet  the  approbation  of  the  Provin- 
cial Assembly,  by  which  he  was 
choaen ;  of  which  he  was  not  long 
Bfter  made  sensible,  in  a  way  not  the 
most  pleasing  to  him;  and  ever 
after  that,  he  was  pointed  agauisc  the 
measures  adopted  ny  the  colonists. 

On  mutilating  the  charter  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1774,  he  was  apnointi'd 
a  member  of  the  Council,  by  the 
king's  mandamus.  The  spirit  of  the 
people,  and  his  own  personal  safety, 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  aban- 
don his  place  of  residence,  at  Hard- 
wick,  and  take  protection  in  the 
capital  which  was  then  garrisoned 
oy  a  British  army.  In  this  place  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  utmost 
malignity  agamst  the  measiires 
adopted  by  the  colonists.  From 
oence  he  sent  into  the  country  his 
fannoiis  association,  fondly  hoping  by 
means  of  that,  to  damp  the  ardor  of 
the  colonists,  and  abate  their  energy ; 
but  it  was  too  late  for  that,  his  asso- 
ciatioD  had  no  other  efT'jct  than  to 
aierease  the  political  flame. 

He  remained  with  the  British 
daring  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
aettlea  himself  at,  or  near.  Port 
Roseway,  where  Ije  spent  the  residue 
d  his  days. 

^  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  a  phy- 
■dan  of  Haverhill,  was  born  in  that 
lown,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1746. 
Vol.111.   4f) 


He  was  a  son  of  Richard  Saltonstall, 
a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; a  descendant  of  the  re- 
nowned Sir  Richard  Saltonsiall,  who 
emigrated  to  this  country  in  1630, 
with  Governor  Winthrop,  and  that 
distinguished  band  of  Christian  he- 
roes and  philosophers,  whose  deeds 
are  well  known  to  tiie  world.  In 
1692,  there  was  a  Judge  Salionstal! 
on  the  supremo  bench  of  Massachu- 
setts, descended  from  .Sir  Kichard, 
when  the  poor  wretches  were  tried 
for  witchcraft,  and  he  had  the  good 
sense  to  scout  the  whole  conctrn,  for 
which  ho.  would  probably  hav<!  been 
removed  from  the  bencii,  if  thi*  great 
mass  of  the  people  had  not  come  to 
their  senses  before  any  complaints 
could  have  been  made  out  against 
him. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Salronstall's  moth- 
er was  de.scended  from  (Governor 
Leverett,  for  whom  he  named  a  son, 
who  has  been  and  is  disiitijiuished 
in  the  senate  of  the  slate,  and  at  the 
bar  of  Massachu'-'i.'its.  While  his 
elder  brothers  were  royalists,  Doctor 
•Saltonstall  was  a  whig.  Colonel 
Saltonstall  commanded  a  regiment 
in  t(ie  county  of  Kssex,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities.  He  had 
been  an  officer  in  the  war  of  1765, 
and  was  the  most  popular  man  in 
the  county  of  Essex ;  and  at  that 
time  was  high  sherilf  of  the  county. 
He  was  a  whig  at  heart,  but  he  had 
eaten  his  majesty's  bread,  and  his 
honor  would  not  admit  him  to  draw 
his  sword  against  his  king.  This 
was  a  feeling  that  influenced  many 
at  that  agonizincr  period.  Col.  Sal- 
tonstall died  in  England,  at  on  ad- 
vanced age,  not  many  years  ago. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  a 
man  of  property  and  Uved  in  a 
very  hospitable  and  gentlemanly 
style  m  his  beloved  Haverhill; 
which  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Merrimack,  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  that  river.  He 
was  a  skdful  and  humane  physician, 
respected  by  all.  and  endeared  to  the 
poor  by  his  cnaritablc  disposition. 
He  was  a  man  of  talents  and  learn- 
ing, with  finejnanncrs. 

He  married  a  Miss  White,  of  an 
ancient  family  in  that  place,  and 
found  in  her  a  woman  of  great  good 
sense.  She  gave  to  his  household 
a  high  character  for  taste  and  ele- 
gance, and  for  the  courtcaies  oC  \i£^\ 
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Uin  hia  friends  as  lie  CA  iltl  wi»h 
without  the  uaiataiice  of  a  voiiiun  of 
inldli^ncB  and  diwrreuon.  Doclar 
SalloiulsU  died  in  May,  17  S,  ta  Ihe 
69tli  7eiir  or  )iis  ago  :  The  pohabil- 
■Dla  rooumtd  hii  Ioh  at  Ihey 
would  that  of  R  Tilhor,  (or  la  wa> 
the  fnsnd  ofall,  and  had  not  an  ene- 
IDT  aiiiung  them. 

br.  BiNJAHiB  SiiAmcs  WDeKirn 
■1  Uillelon,  in  the  wuniy  ofUiilJie- 
wi,  Mbbb.,  do  liic  lUh  day  of  ISo- 
vrmber,  1742.  He  waa  iho  v>n  or 
Stephen  iihnltuek.  s  man  of  no  ( rrlt- 
nsrr  powors  uf  bod;  and  mindi  > 
vatm  palriol,  wlio,  oftBC  he  •■!<« 
taniad  of  Hiil;  Teara  of  age,  ahouldfli- 
ed  bta  grin,  and  intrched  loCanoord 
on  the  I9ih  of  April,  1775,  to  share  in 
the  danger  of  ifasteveniful  day. 

U»  gmnd/ntber  was  theftev.  Ben- 
jnmin  Sballuck,  the  (irel  veltled 
Diinieler  of  the  lowu  of  Litlleion, 
who  waa  gndualcd  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege with  the  cIass  of  17U9i  and  wae 
hdd  in  hi^h   exiiiiiaiion    as   a  eoud 

■chonl.  He  ntarnwl  a  grand  daughter 
of  Ihscelebrated  John  Slicrman,  who 
on  coining  from  England,  was  for 

Fhillipa,  iha  Sral  miniaier  at  Water- 


ConnBDliout,  and  ihero  aeled  in  thi; 
eapaviiy  of  a  tiiagialruiii  i  huU  whun 
Mr.  Phillips  di«l,  ibeHoek  at  WalFr- 
Mwnfsrni^tly  requested  him  to  return 
tohipfiral  love,  and  he  obeyed  lh'!call. 
Sherman  was  not  only  ti  divine  of 
the  first  "  gifia  and  grocca,"  but  also 

eicecdcd  by  few  in  the  country  ae  u 
roaihematidan.  Uu  publiahed  an 
almanack  for  acretat  ycari  in  suc- 
cesaion,  the  lint  work  of  the  kind 
in  New  England,  and  often  went  to 
CambridcB  to  deliver  l6C)ures  upon 
philoaophica)  aubjecia.    He  woi  not 

he  lived  in  the  aciences.  but  hia  litera- 
ry acquiremenla  were  equDl^to  hia 
other  Btininnienle.  He  caleulatcd 
»!JiP»       -      ■   ■     • 


ar  deKendaou  havo,  m  % 
eaaure,  iobenled  tb>a  IMM 
leu  la.  Rnger  ijhcfuian.  t 
[  iht!  highest  courts  in  C«B- 


of  iWmiRi 


ibe  declaraium  uf 
n  great  grand  aon 

Walerlown.  Tht  clergy,  «rha  vr 
alwaj*  reepecied  in  an  euligfawiDd 
cummiiniiy,  were  in  the  rwly  diya 
of  our  history  ihe  great  imsu  to  aMT 
concern ;  and  to  innn  we  an  siudi 
lodabiul  for  the  inaUuitHme  afpuly 
and  learning  which  aboutHl  id  our 
country,  "niey  gaie  Ifaanr  i^ddnti 
a  good  educalioa,  and  ouiianlvnd  a 
the  bi.li  painmony  Ihcy  ootrid  b»- 
rlow.      This  filed    the    pmnancBl 

whioli  ia  lor  ages  lo  boU  ila  anpM 
over  omighly  people. 
Dr.  Slwttuck  »ae  prepared  la  ««M 

rner  Ft-ii^rB,  «on  of  ihu  clergyman  el 
Liltlcton.  While  al  Calnhndm 
.Shattiicb  was  contidered  a  r«ii% 
man  of  a  good  enpRCily.  a  ban!  an 


crver^   appeared    like   e 


[he  Fxprcsaion  ol 


Their 


nflibenyhaa  often  bKcn  fim  mnikci 
in  thu groiea oTlBamuig.  TheaDisrf 
naniv  wtiieh  waa  won  to  bunt  ihmq^ 
the  land  and  warm  i^voiy  breaai,  *•» 
frcnuently  Bfen  at  that  lime  u>  Oaik 
and  brighten  in  the  hallaof  Harvari 
Among  tlioM  whoae  obaenaiisai 
are  remembered  by  tbe  few  mrrinil 
Btudenla  of  that  time,  Dr.  Shativt 
holds  a  distingniahed  rank,  la  qo^ 
tiona  of  philosophy  as  well  as  offer- 
enimenL  he  waa  one  of  the  pi^ 
oeers  in  liberal  disciiaaion.  On  leav- 
ing collei-B  in  I7S5,  he  went  to  i»- 
side  al  Groton,  to  puraiu  the  tluty 
of  aurgery  and  medicine  with  Ot 
Preacolt,  an  eminent  phyaidan,  a 
man  of  great  urbanily,  and  popiuM 
uol  only  in  hia  proliasion.  but  as  a 
judge  of  probate  Ipr  tlie  county  <* 
Middkerx.  From  Grolon  he  wtM 
to  Teinpleton,  in  ihe  eotintjr  of  War 

ptaetitioner  of  the  preacul  dayh  <Mk 
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ghu  of  the  last  half  century 
im,  can  hardly  understand 
ch  his  predecessors  suffered 
:  of  books,  instruments  and 
facilities  which  are  at  the 
kd  of  the  niodom  physician 
rgeon ;  but  their  sagacity, 
iratchings,  perseverance  and 
sn  more  than  supplied  the 
'  books  and  systems.  Na- 
enerally  communicative  and 
hose  devoted  to  her  laws  and 
3nS}  and  not  unfrequently 
lie  mspiraiions  are  more  gSi- 
ihan  abstruse  theories  how- 
enious.     Disease  has  often 

0  the  anxious  watcher  and 
lurse,  when  science,  proud  of 
vledge  might  have  prescribed 

)lace  which  Dr.  Shaltuck 
r  the  field  of  his  exertions, 
ew  settlement,  with  but  few 
fits.  The  population  increased 
irly  in  the  new  corporations 
3r  the  peace  of  1763.  Then 
irarfare  was  no  longer  to  be 
aod  the  hardy  sons  of  the 
made  rapid  strides  in  cut  ti- 
le soil,  to  which  the  children 
rest  had  given  up  all  claim, 
abandoned  in  their  peaceful 
ngs.  Dr.  Shattuck  thought, 
visions  were  more  than  re- 
lat  by  the  time  his  children 
wn  up,  there  would  be  a  com- 
\y  dense  population  around 
rith  these  hopes  his  profes- 
luties  began.  The  life  of  a 
n  who  has  business,  and  with 
lins  a  high  sense  of  his  re- 
lity,   is  always  an  arduous 

1  few  can  imagine  the  severity 
ibors,  who  maintains  a  con- 
i  eelebrity  in  a  new  and  thin- 
d  country. 

'enty-four  years  Dr.  Shattuck 
td  his  labors  in  the  county  of 
er  and  the  neighboring  coun- 
il  his  strengtn  sunk  under 
rts.  It  is  seldom  that  anv 
tioH  is  proof  against  sucn 
duties,  continu^  for  any 
f  time.  He  died  of  a  pulmo- 
nplaint  in  the  year  1794.  His 
ontinucd  bright  and  active 
e  last  moments  of  his  life. 
loncMl  and  judged  upon  his 
»  with  the  calmness  of  one 
■ested  in  the  event,  and  named 
ledical  friends  with  prescient 
f  the  number  of  hours  the 


mortal  machine  would  by  the  com- 
mon course  of  nature  continue  its 
functions.  Dr.  Shattuck  died  at  that 
time  of  life  when  the  faculties  of 
men  reach  their  highest  point,  when 
opinions  have  been  tested  by  expeii- 
ment,  and  original  thoughts  are  ar- 
ranged and  incorporated  with  settleNi 
axioms. 

Those  who  Imred  with  him  and 
were  the  best  judges  of  his  talents 
and  acquirements,  uniformly  agree 
that  no  physician  at  that  time  was 
more  acute  in  discovering  the  seat 
and  causes  of  a  disease  than  Dr. 
Shattuck.  To  quick  discernment 
was  added  a  patience  in  investigating 
all  the  circumstances  relating  to  the 
subject  under  consideration,  which 
naturally  led  to  correct  riows  and 
happy  results. 

His  knowledge  was  considerable, 
but  his  wisdom  was  superior  to  his 
knowledge.  He  knew  much  of  the 
thoughts  of  other  men,  but  was  go- 
verned by  a  system  formed  from  his 
own.  He  hailed  with  delight  the 
works  of  Cullcn  and  other  distin- 
guished lights  in  his  profession,  bat 
received  their  opinions  as  intellectual 
food  for  digestion,  rather  than  as  ab- 
solute guides  of  his  own  practice 
While  he  was  systematic  in  his  course 
of  examining,  reasoning,  judging  and 
acting,  he  was  not,  like  many,  wed- 
ded to  systems  and  theories;  but 
subjected  them  to  an  enlug;htened  su- 
pervision and  examination.  With 
his  reputation  it  is  not  singular  that 
he  was  often  consulted  by  his  pro- 
fessional brethren  in  stubborn  cases, 
and  his  judgment  was  considered  as 
the  "  ultima  ratio  medici"  for  their 
patients.  There  were  several  physi- 
cians about  him  highly  respectable 
in  their  day  and  generation,  who 
were  on  most  friendly  terms  with 
him,  and  who^  years  after  he  was 
gone,  bore  testimony  to  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment  and  the  success 
of  his  pracQce.  Drs.  Foxcrofr,  Ather- 
ton  and  Frink  were  among  the  num- 
ber; all  men  of  distinction  in  their 
profession. 

His  death  was  deeply  lamented  by 
the  whole  community  to  which  he 
was  known ;  but  this  loss  was  more 
poignantly  felt  by  his  townsmen,  the 
people  of  Templeton.  He  had  settled 
witn  them  by  inntation,  had  lived  io 
their  affection  and  confidence  for 
I  nearly  a  quartet  oC  «l  c«ii\.\>r<s«  voA 
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had     idi^nlilicil     llin.a<;lE    null     llii-lr 

ral  >1]  classus  ctowiIhI  nruuiid  faie 
bier  lopsf  ihe  liiBisBiiand  moutnful 
tnbule  of  ttaaeet  to  ttteir  nbyaicum 

ami  fliead.     The  n\nnK  l»»lnrnf  rbr 

Hock  peiind 


wofili 


eulogy,  i 
1110  virtiuK,  am 

■kill  nad  pliilaiilbnipT"  of  Ibedc  de- 
parled  phjiaiciiui  RDd  tiiend.  This 
WIS  uid  in  Ihf  preseoca  of  Iliose 
who  knew  the  doceucd,  and  kaew 
IIH)  thai  Ibe  words  floured  in  trulb 
and  BDcerity;  such  praiEea  frum  Ihe 
mouUi  of  diwniiiinating  aJteclion, 
bars  a  lului;  unction  in  thtro,  and 
Hro  awoel  in  the  traDBrnbraDcc  oF 
egea,  when  tli«  cold  aioae  and  the 
proud  eniablalureBre  deljwed  oTior- 

Soon  aJier  Dr.  Shaltuck  aetlW  in 
Teoipieion  hp  mariied  Lucy  BairuD, 
tha  dau^ier  of  a  bran  Provincial 
oBICBr.  who  fell  in  Jobnaon'a  Fighl, 
aa  ibe  memorBble  bailie  of  the  ftlh 
oTSuplembcr,  I7GS,  waaeBlled.  Sh? 
waa  a  wuman  precisely  filled  tot  her 
wiiiatinn,  endowed  with  herediisry 
and  coiiBlilulionnl  firruaeBS.  She 
waa  on  honor  lo  her  huaband,  and  n 


called  Newton,  rIidui  i» 
from  YoHi  in  ibe  Slate  ' 
Match Mth,  1731.     His  fnrl 


of  whom  ibia  sun  V.M,-.  iln^ 

Mm  to  (he  Joiners  irade. 
ine  of  age.  ho  followed  ibai 
till  he  had  acquired  means  i 
inatructton  in  claBsiL-al  eti 
the  course  of  nhuui  a  year 

tar  college,    where  ha    pii_ 

literary  career  with  ardor  and 
aueceaa.  .\fter  reeeiring  hia  deeree 
in  1761,  he  rcinnined  a  reailenl 
graduate,  and  supported  birnaelf  by 
taking  thu  flinrge  of  (he  GrsnimM 
School  in  Camhiidve,  In  ihii  year 
Harvard  College  Eullaweil  \tie  ei.wn- 


ple  or  th«  Bneiiah  (JniT^Tsitia*  ic 
piiblishmg  B  volume  of  gnliilaluri 
poeuia  on  the  accasun  of  Lt  '.. 
Mumy  GteotBe  HI-  to  ibe  tlinuw ; 
and  to  the  '  Pietv  el  Oraiulals 
Coile^  Cantabrig^eiiais  apod  Xw 
An^ti)^"  Hr.  SawaJI  fiirnlsbed  nun 
Ihmi  any  oihar  oaimibutor ;  und  ill 
hia  piece*  ducovereil  a  Sn-  ptir'ia} 
gemua  and  cotrerl  clani-'at  Caaie> 
The  place  of  Hehrew  InMrnMcr  m 
the  College,  having  lMr>}|nevii.-3nI  by 
the  mignoiion  of  Mr.  Judnlr  ^oni^ 
who  had  luBlaiaed  the  ofSee  far 
sbanl  forty  yean.  Thia  agnt  in- 
cumbent  >vm»   9   Jew   of    Al|tt*n 

reheion,  and  |H>bliolf  bapiixed  il 
"  ihiidgv  m  IT2Z,lnwaa  apipDiiiEaJ 
inch  a  lan^agp.  which,  Ihoivb- 
he  undetmod  perfix^ity  ui  ■  etimmt- 
nan  and  |>mli>logtal,  hv  wm  net 
happy  in  niibling  mhtn  to  unitf 
BtaM.  He  PMaincd,  muiwiwi,  a 
graai  fettdnes*  Sot  Rahhinical  itir, 


Jie^  to 
he  fitted 


lie   Ihe   riepecl   of   hi»  pupila,   aoj 

iiiendance  on  hia  teaching  was  ran- 

,vnv,.T.i.T   Ihe    Hebi™    fiom  iIm 

'    >:i  'xrowhirh  it  had  mnk.- 

iliim,  were  pleased  wilk 

,|-rfh,skno«ledi;^and 

1             .    Il'   puWiahrd    a  Hetm* 

'        'l:>r^Iedof  ihcMawreiic 

■     .          Ill    t,-duced    10    pnndplM 

,-.iiii.i-i..„-  of  the  Btudcni.,  that  ir 

l„.   ti|.Nini>,jnaf  the  author  and  of 

1'honiaa  Hancock.  Rm.,  oI 
who  deceaaed  Angual  [at,  1764,  Irfi 
one  Ihouasnd  pounds  for  fonndinei 
Profeaaorship  at  Hebrew  tad  uw 
Orienlal  LangDoges  in  Harvard  Cet 
leee;  and  Mr.  Sewall  wu  ibe  nan- 
vailed  csodidatat   indeed  be  cocU 

"i*^.-"j,  N»  III  P.M 7, lmI" n..™j« 
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have  no  coinpemor.  He  wus  inau- 
gurated June  1st,  1765,  and  continued 
in  office  above  twftntv  years. 

Hf.  studied  daily  the  lloly  Scriptures 
in  tlife  origianl  Hebrew,  niid  aimed  to 
ascertain  the  true  reading^  and  sense 
by  exploring  it  tlirou^h  all  the  oriwi- 
lal  languaiies  and  dialects,  and  in  the 
most  ancient  versions. 

His  lectures  were  models  of 
Kngiish  composition,  and  evinced  an 
intimate  and  extensive  knowledjyre  of 
sacred  literature.  He  introduceti 
into  them  discussions  and  remarks 
upon  Ji.wish  antiquities,  customs, 
and  mannerSj  which  rcnderiMJ  them 
exceedingly  mteresting  as  wt'll  as 
instructive.  Of  this  the  dissertations 
wliich  he  was  prevailed  on  to  publish 
"  On  llie  Schekinah,"  and  •'  on  the 
overthrow  of  Sudom  and  Gomor- 
rah," are  samples. 

His  readint-ss  in  communicating 
instruction  engaged  the  attention  of 
his  pupils,  and  the  suavity  of  his 
manners  won  their  affectionate 
attachment;  and,  indetnl,  his  mild 
and  compassionate  nature  and  his 
artless  simplicity  endeared  him  in  an 
uncommon  degree  to  all  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  beinir  acquainted 
with  him : — but  his  m«M.'kiiess  and 
unassuming  modesty  in  some  cases 
produced  a  diffidence  that  kept  him 
too  much  in  obscurity  to  be  s^)  useful 
as  he  might  have  been  to  society  at 
larin-,  and  so  disiinsuisbed  as  he  was 
qu 111 i tied  and  deserved  to  be. 

He  was  a  firm  believer  in  divine 
n^v;l.uion  and  in  the  Otiristinn 
religion  ;  made  an  early  profession 
of  his  faith ;  became  a  member  of 
the  church  in  Cambridge,  and  for 
seven  years  filled  the  office  of  dea- 
con. 

With  fervent  piety  toward  (rod  and 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he 
united  charity  toward  all  his  fellow 
m<'n. 

Liberal  aiul  Catholic  in  his  own 
opinions,  he  respected  those  of  others 
although  they  differed  from  his,  and 
honored  their  attainments  and  praised 
thtnr  virtues. — Richly  endowel  with 
the  wis<lom  which  is  from  above, 
which  is  peaceable,  gentle,  ea«?y  to 
be  enfn-ated,  full  of  mer.^y  and  irood 
fruits,  without  partiality  and  without 
hypocrisy  :  and  adorned  with  all 
Christian  graces,  his  faith  wrought 
by  love,  purified  the  heart.  *n  I 
overcame  tne  world. 


He  married  the  daughter  of  the 
first  Dr.  VVigglesworth.  Their  only 
child  died  in  infanc  and  Mrs. 
Sewall  deceased  a  yei  or  two  before 
he  left  tho  professorship.  After  that 
event  he  led  a  very  retired  life. 

In  1777,  he  was  honored  with  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, by  the  election  of  the  town  of 
Cambridge. 

He  was  an  original  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences, — his  name  being  among 
those  on  whom  was  conferred  the 
act  of  Incorporation  in  1780;  and  he 
contributed  to  the  volume  of  memoirs 
a  aeries  of  observations  on  the  varia- 
tions of  the  magnetic  nertlle. 

After  a  long  and  gradual  decay,  he 
deceased  on  Monday,  July  2:ivl,  1?04, 
in  the  7lsl  year  of  his  age. 

Besides  the  puHications  already 
mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of  the 
following  t"Oratiofunebris  in  obitum 
D.  Edvardi  Holyoke,"  1769;  "Ora- 
tion on  the  death  of  Pn>ressor  Win- 
throp,"  1779;  "  Carmina  Sacra,  La- 
tine  Grwceque,"  1791,  and  a  transla- 
tion in  Latin  Hexameter  of  the  first 
book  of  Dr.  Young's  Night  Thouirhis. 

He  left  in  inanusirnpt,  a  treati««e 
"on  the  quantity  of  the  Greek 
vowels,"  ascertained  by  the  authority 
of  more  than  fifty  Gn'ck  poets,  and 
reduced  to  niles  illustrated  by  nu- 
merous well  selected  examples ;  a 
"  Chaldee  and  Hebrew  Lexicon  ;" — 
and  had  completed  446  pages  of  a 
"  Greek  and  English  Lex!C<m." 
These  with  the  oricinal  copies  of  his 
Lectures,  fairly  wriil"n,  are  deposi- 
ted in  the  arcnives  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

William  Smith,  the  historian  of 
New-York,  was  the  son  of  an  emi- 
nent lawver  of  the  same  name,  and 
\wm  in  the  city  of  New- York  on  the 
25th  of  June,  1728.  At  school  he  was 
an  extraordinary  proficient  and  when 
sufficiently  instructetl  was  sent  to 
Yale  Collejre  where  he  was  cradua- 
led  A.  B.  and  afterwords  A.  M.  at  an 
early  aue.  He  distinirtiished  himself 
by  his  profifiency  in  a  knowl-dge  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  and 
made  great  advances  in  the  He- 
brew :  his  object  »e«'ms  to  have  been, 
to  obtain  a  mastery  in  the  study  of 
the  sacred  writings  to  which  he  was 
greatly  devoted  and  to  which  he 
yielded  an  entire  belioL    M^t  «Qi<i«> 
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B  (hujB  upprupnatud  be  re- 

)  his  nativt:  tity  where  he 

Bluilierd  ike  low  will)  greal  dilij^cnce 
and  BrietwDcdB  engngvd  id  ihe  pur- 
Kill  prnclicBi^  aad  to  s  greal  ei- 
lenL  In  17^  be  «»»  crenled  judge 
df  tha  SupreiDU  court  nnd  wie  after- 
warUchief  ji  ""■""     ""  '•"" 


1769  whcTb  hii  a  I  Leo  da  lice 
»B»  tegular,  hia  mlegrily  unijum- 
Qoaeii,  and  tat  lof»lly  firm  to  the 
kiiigt  and  wht^n  the  lawcritig  elouda 
caused  by  ibe  itaiiip  acl  began  to 
euread  over  lUe  continent,  he  saw 
tnc  danger  hhely  la  reaull  iroai  the 
— .,  ,1  jfgimpa  plan  of  ■■"■■" 


can  revoluiion,  untlei  the  aduiinisuu- 
Iiun  at  Trfttn,  Mr.  Smilh  rcpaiied 
lu  bjs  couDlry  amt  at  Haveninw, 
about  tuny  miln  ftoiB  Naw  Vork. 
Ue  was  not  long  ibeca  befon:  fa«  naa 
(Uniniuned,  3d  ol  JuDBiITTT.  lo  atlead 
llie  council  or  safely  at  Kingston, 


pjled  ihni  he  did  nut  conoeivo  hini- 
aell'  ductiBcgHl  froiu  hia  oalha  of 
fidelity  to  the  (rrown  :  upon  which 
an  order  was  inunedialely  made  hy 
the  boaril,  on  ihe  Tlh  oT  June,  otder- 
luii  him  la  ho  confined  within  ih« 
uihnor  of  Livioi^atnn,  wbure  he  re- 
mnoied  unljl  he  was  aunt  (a  New- 
York,  liy  n  flag,  under  ihe  aupenn- 
lendenteof  CuTonel  Burr,  by  ordei  of 
Wnshhiglnn. 

Mr.  Siiiiili  remained  HI  New- York 
till  the  vvacuatian  of  tlv?  n\y  by  the 
king'B  iruopa,  and  ihen  departed  for 
England  with  Sir  Ouy  Carleton,  the 

abroad  until  he  wu  appoinled   ehief 


in  Europe  aiul  in  tiie  Unitoi  S 


hieiory  down  li>  the  _,, _.  _ 

Colden  in  ITG2.  Tbis  pottKHi  ill  Of 
work  ia  oUo  from  ihe  MS.  aomuBi 
drawn  up  by  the  author  of  the  liinnir 
pan  aru)  has  been  pnnitniuced  tt/nt 
ly  intereWing :  ils  autbenlicilj  as  the  I 
As.  of  Smith  ia  uncotiindiaiedi 
and  ihdKew  Yoik  Ilietoiical  SOTHlji 
Ihrough  thor  comnhUee,  Dr.  H^ 
aack,  John  Dels  field  and  Dr.  \ 
Ftancia,  bavo  conr«T«l  no  ainal) 
benufit  un  tbit  alale  by  •euiring  an 
valuable  a  docunienl  tor  pubhc  uae. 
from  sn  ubkvioo  which  uusbt  ulher- 
wiBe  have  b«in  iu  fare  Thi«  nirw.  ' 
ausnumted  and  correclcd  cdiiiM  of 
Chiar  JuBlioe  8u>ilh'a  hltfory,  tf- 
peaml  in  2  Tola  8ro.  uniler  lb* 
dirpcuon  of  the  Hi>ltirioB.l  Society, 
in  IB3U. 

Sahdd.  Sevau,  late  chief  juMa 
or  the  Commonwealth  of  Massadu- 
•etlo,  vraa  horn  at  Bualen,  in  De- 
cember, 17ST.  He  woB  deaoendrtl 
from  thai  Mr.  .'<e«raii  who  eanu.  lo 

history,  fliiu  tt'Illeil  St  S'ewbiiry,  lo 
iho  ctmnly  of  Esaex.  Hia  laniily, 
from  Its  nuinc run*  branches,  has  pro- 
duced  many  diariuguiahed  lawyeta, 

■nie  subject  of  ihia  akelcb  gate 
early  pruofBoT  islenl»i  ioiluGlry,  and 
liriiiiiess  of  charBcler.  Ob  leaniu 
,  Harvard  College,  in  ITTT,  br  enterid 
■Ihnofticp  of  Pruneis  Dana,  Et^  al 
Cainbiidge.  arternnrda  chief  ,pMtK"  uf 
the  Common  wealth,  then  a  distm- 
guislied  lawyer,  who  had  been  m  (idl 
pmclice  at  ihai  place. 

The  war  waa  at  that  time  ngiag, 
and  ^al  feara  were  entertain^  of 
ihe  inilmaUt  eucceM  of  the  aini|iilr 
for  independence,  and  of  course,  'oi 
the  future  desiiniea  of  the  counitr. 


r  master  of  lie  prinn 
as   no  nrei.'Miy  Int 
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ttand  the  philosophical  structure  of 
the  common  law;  to  separate  that 
which  grew  from  local  icdings  and 
interests,  national  necessities  and 
maximB  o(  common  sense,  and  to 
combinn  for  application  and  use, 
when  he  should  come  to  the  bar,  all 
that  was  excellent  and  perfect  in  the 
system.  At  this  time  the  laws  of 
nations  were  much  discussed,  and 
every  young  man  of  talents,  m  the 
profession  of  the  law,  was  anxious 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  this  moral  and  political  code.  In- 
stead of  confining  himself  to  the  few 
standard  authors  on  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, such  as  Puflendorff,  Vattel  and 
others,  who  had  then  written  on  this 
subject,  he  made  himself  master  of 
the  civU  law,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
canons,  the  general  polity  of  different 
ag^'s  and  nations  of  the  world,  and 
from  this  cause  more  than  any  other, 
he  became  eminent  as  a  commercial 
lawyer. 

Naturally  of  a  delicate  and  ardent 
temperament  he  coiild  not  entirely 
lose  his  ft-ars  for  his  future  prospects, 
but  even  in  his  most  assiduous  pur- 
suits the  obstacles  to  distinction  and 
success  appeared  to  him  nunieruus 
and  formidable.  He  imagined  at 
times,  that  he  wanted  voice,  courage, 
readiness  and  many  other  qualifica- 
tions necessary  to  make  a  great  ad- 
vocate. On  this  subject  he  held  a 
correspondence  with  several  of  his 
learned  and  experienced  friends,  who, 
knowing  the  powers  of  his  mind, 
fully  and  explicitly  exnressed  to  him 
the  certainty  they  felt  of  his  being 
equal  to  any  tti^k  in  his  profession; 
but  this  sincere,  yet  flattenng  opinion 
of  his  talents  did  not  at  all  times 
^eep  him  from  the  most  gloomy  fore- 
bodings. 

I  have  procured  the  copies  of  seve- 
ral letters  written  to  him  while  a  stu- 
dent at  law,  by  his  maternal  grand- 
father, Rdmun  1  Quiiicy,  E»q.  a  gen- 
tleman of  classical  e<iucatiun,  and 
much  esteemed  for  his  piety,  learning, 
discrimination  ond  sound  sunHein  tlie 
business  of  lit't^ 

These  coi>i<'a  wore  taken  from  a 
book  kept  by  Mr.  Qiiiiicy,  (inti  came 
to  my  hands  from  3Tr8.  Donnisoti, 
his  grand  daughter.  The  book  was 
in  possession  of  her,  and  she  took 
some  of  his  papers  at  his  decease,  and 
among  others  this.  Tiuse  letters 
give  a  just  view  of  the  times  in  wliich 


they  were  written,  and  discover  an 
extensive  kuowledt^  of  the  character 
and  duties  of  a  lawyer.  Sewall's 
connection  with  such  people,  and  the 
early  bias  such  connections  gave  to 
his  mind,  can  be  traced  in  e\ery  situ- 
ation in  which  he  was  afterwards 
placed.  This  only  adds  another 
proof  to  the  many  on  record  of  the 
advantages  to  l>e  derived  from  the 
counsel  and  protection  of  the  wise 
and  good,  at  onr  entrance  into  busy 
and  active  life. 

Having  finish t^  his  course  of  read 
ing  with  Judge  Dana,  he  settled  in 
the  town  of  Maiblehead,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Essex.  This  is  a  commercial 
county,  having  an  extensive  seaboanl 
and  containing  many  thriving  mari- 
time towns. 

.As  soon  as  business  revived  after 
the  war,  the  active  people  in  Essix 
were  early  engaged  in  extensive  trade. 
Out  of  this  commerce  grew  numerous 
contracts,  which  furnished  new  ques- 
tions, and  brought  into  use  and  no- 
tice the  attainments  of  Sewnll  an  a 
commercial  lawyer,  and  gave  him 
opportunities  to  display  to  advantage 
the  acuteness  and  strength  of  his  in- 
tellect. In  all  these  discussions  on 
maririme  affairs,  he  was  so  conspicu- 
ous and  learned,  that  the  most  intel- 
ligent classes  of  merchants  were 
anxious  that  he  should  repnsent 
their  intiTcsts  in  Congress,  and  attt.r 
much  entreaty  he  was  prevailed  uptm 
to  accept  a  seat  in  that  body.  Al- 
though there  is  no  memorable  speci- 
men of  his  eloquence  or  ability  on 
record  in  their  anniils,  yet  those  who 
were  his  colleagues  at  that  tune,  and 
other  members  of  Congress,  acknow- 
ledged him  as  the  first  commercial 
lawyer  among  them.  He  was  cho- 
sen to  represent  his  district,  first  in 
the  year  1797,  and  was  elected  the 
second  time.  He  had  previously  been 
in  our  state  legislature,  where  he 
was  distinguished  for  doinc  good, 
and  still  more  so,  for  preventing  evil. 
The  people  were  running  wild  uiK>n 
the  subject  of  making  laws— Every 
thing  was  to  be  cheap,  easy  and  fa- 
miliar. The  law  was  to  be  brought 
to  every  man's  comprehension;  all 
technicalities  were  to  be  removed, 
and  the  profession  proscribrd  ns  use- 
hsfl.  The  mildness  and  modesty 
united  with  the  force  of  argument 
thai  he  exhibited  on  these  subjects, 
opened  the  eyes  of  many  huaeai  ami 
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■cL  ritjiilly  by  ihe  uiluriuaLiun  w 
hf  guvu,  and  tlie  poms  ibal  he 
■MWitl  on  ihu  ijuiailiani   ■>    tboy 

InUie  jeir  1600,  hewujialon  ilia 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Jadicinl  Couri 
i)(  lliis  Corn  man  wealllL  Tiui  u- 
po'nlmeai  gare  greal  ploiwir*  lo  Ina 

Kulaasion  Slid  to  ■Jli3oinin«uulm«n. 
L'  coiiiinik'il    ^diiu.ciiti'  judge  Unul 


of  mill  and  ricbmiu 

iming  pawBTH  oF  teaaaa- 
—   ^niut.    la  bis  psr- 


II  be  duquenl,  but  wben  : 


?„■»,  j 


pruiitijte  juiiicK,  humaiiy  and  ((Mii! 
luUotvibip  aiiuMig  itirm.     K  Iht  1b>I 

tk'Ciiiiluag  his  Ueiingfi  to  onlar  IQU  i 
etusB,  t  be  did,  wbenmrj  bv  aav 
Oppression  And  injusiiiu^  niixiiaf  « 

ing  bonwiy  (ud  oFodu^r.  li  will 
nut  b«  dcniod  tbtt  at  Riumuii*  h' 
loai  lbs  oMiloiiiis 
UiF  niMtairUB  ill 
nnuuu  ui  Ua  oisn.  .  . 
4illkull  fat  a  inun  of  (wuiifc 
cdiiily  UKJ  nuwiiily  ■nil  wiincx  Um 
■llDUlui  ur  biiatlli.-aiaeas  luuj  iTiui 
u|ion  liioughlleM  *ml  b«niil*u 
Uinorance  >u<l  iiiibectliiy.  In  mi. 
easet  he  wiu  sMily  dislorbol  tai 
gnir  rMiiva,biilhiiWMtiiUyMinal>tc 
of  ibisdispusiuao.  Rod  di>l  Dkitrj  ihititt 
TQ  tata  puwut  la  din-jpliaiii  bn  fscbnp 
■ad  nirrect  Uiiil  prnpeoeily.  Id  bu 
dufgra  IQ  the  jutj/  Im  wu  Ihiiiimw^ 
Ctiz,  tttU  and  •■lulkciarf,  nod  tbif 
relmid  wilh  ■  cleHt  vww  of  IhM 
duUei,  fldd  ■  proper  dinoMMa  w 
diBchurge  Ilieta,  fur  he  always  «H 
il  to  urgi'  iiietn  la  look  ni  ihr 
_  lii  beforu  ihtm  wiiboui  piqudia 
ot  pofiialny. 

In  b\i  plane  of  rssiilenee^  he  insda 
great  ciBnioaa  tu  kwp  up  a  spint  of 


with  bia  siiiiiaer 

bn  burthen UM If, 
do,  whiin  they 


a  gal  nil   i^very    niifuii 


u 


ig   doUglii    milling  the  ny, 

1  oad  bcauliful  Tourira  ofw 

Hi*  presence  gave  di^iii  <o 

luaL'ini.ni.  far  ibure  is  iwlliuig 


ine^T 


Vuuiti  aliniiki  from  old  mje  aod 
looks  forward  la  groy  bxirs  wuh 
liwnay,  liccfliise  we  so  often  tesnH 
ii;pi;luirliah  and  unwillinir  liienkrtot 
lo  pronuMf  mjayinenL  Iilfe 
inJ  inetf  duly  ahould  be  diL 
ivitb  alncniy,  and  avetj  rawniK 
<>>hi>hi  mhi^ii  wtiboat  AeUj.  Tlui 
«p  should  Itioh  DO  the  boanrin  a( 


y  natuiv,  Md  I 
and   rchfwl. 
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An  asseiably  in  a  town  sufficienily 
large  to  form  a  circle  of  people  of 
inti'liigencc  and  respectability,  is. 
when  well  regulated,  a  liigh  school 
for  manners,  and  with  manners  are 
intimately  blended  moral  and  social 
duties. 

There  are  stiff  and  grave  men  who 
are  oifended  that  the  dignity  of  the 
judfTc  should  ever  be  relaxed  in  the 
social  amenity  of  the  gentleman. 

This  prudery,  which  was  current  a 
few  years  since,  is  rapidly  diminish- 
ing among  us,  and  those  precise  rules 
of  respect  and  form,  behind  which 
grave  and  solemn  ignorance  and 
cautious  imbecility  entrench  them- 
selves, are  of  late  broken'  down. 
True  dignity  is  now  supported  by 
purity  of  principle  and  strength  of 
mind.  The  age  of  grave  anu  reve- 
rend ignorance  isover,^ind  tiie  impo- 
sition of  gravity  of  face,  of  di^mity 
of  wig,  and  of  conventicle  tones  is 
gone  forever. 

The  spirit  of  enthusiasm  which 
often  annnatcd  SewalPs  breast,  was 
conveyed  by  his  earnest  and  elo()tient 
manner  to  others.  When  his  feehngs, 
as  they  sometimes  did,  mingled 
str<5hgly  with  his  reasonings,  all  the 
electricity  of  his  soul  shot  along  the 
veins  of  every  juryman  upon  the 
seat.  There  are  numerous  instances 
of  his  power  over  a  jury,  w|thin  the 
rc^lleeiion  of  contemporaries,  one 
o[  which  is  well  remembered. 

In  the  year  1307,  a  young  lady  of 
Haverhill,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
was  riding  in  a  chaise  m  a  narrow 
road,  and  meeting  an  ox  team,  whose 
driver  was  carclcsslv  sitting  on  the 
epirc  of  the  wagon,  being  apprehen- 
sive of  danger,  she  turned  out  of  the 
path  as  far  as  she  could  and  called  on 
the  wagoner  to  be  careful,  but  the 
churl,  neither  regarding  her  situation 
nor  her  sex,  m  the  least,  drove 
straightway  on,  without  moving  to 
the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  and 
overset  the  chaise,  and  with  other 
injuries,  broke  the  young  lady's  arm. 
By  the  advice  of  her  friends  she  com- 
menced a  suit  against  him  for  dama- 
rbut  before  the  action  came  on 
trial  she  was  married,  and  then 
the  action  of  course  nonsuited,  there 
being  no  legal  plaintiff.  The  defen- 
dant, delighted  at  his  accidental  ad- 
vantage, took  out  an  executi  )n  for 
coats  and  had  it  served  without  delay 
•r  delicacy.    The  husband  and  wife 


then  joined  in  an  action  for  the  same 
injury.  Sewall  sat  in  the  cause 
on  trial.  The  defendant's  counsel 
among  other  things  urged,  that  an 
ox  team,  being  £«low  anu  heavy,  had 
in  law,  and  ceriainlv  in  reason,  a 
better  right  to  the  middle  of  the  road 
than  so  light  a  carriage  as  a  chaise, 
and  that  she  shoujd  have  been  on  the 
look  out  and  found  a  place  to  have 
given  the  teamster  the  road.  The 
judge  during  the  whole  defence 
labored  with  considerable  effort  to 
restrain  his  feelings.  The  plaintiff's 
reply  occupied  but  a  few  moments, 
but  the  whole  atrocity  of  the  case 
was  urged  with  great  force  and  pre- 
cision. 

When  the  arguments  were  closed 
the  judge  rose  with  a  forced  calmness, 
but  as  he  went  on  relating  the  facts 
and  giving  the  law  of  the  highway, 
he  gradually  grew  warm,  pathetic 
and  eloquent.  He  stated  to  the  jury 
that  the  whole  impression  of  exclu- 
sive privileges  was  wrong.  That  no 
wagon,  stage  or  vehicle,  no  matter 
by  whom  ow  ned  or  driven,  had  any 
exclusive  rights  in  our  common  high- 
way, and  that  a  handcart-man  had  a 
claim  to  half  of  the  road  if  he  wanted 
it  in  dragging  his  cart.  He  told  the 
jury  thai  there  were  no  prerogatives 
of  this  sort  in  our  free  country,  and 
no  one  should  take  airs  of  superiority. 
The  road  was  made  by  a  tax  on  the 
people,  and  every  traveller  had  equal 
rights.  Neither  the  government  of 
the  Commonwealth  rior  the  United 
States  had  here  any  highway.  The 
main  roads  belonged  to  the  several 
counties,  towns  and  to  private  and 
public  incorporations  under  restric- 
tions. He  dwelt  upon  the  negligence 
of  the  teamster,  and  his  want  of 
feehng;  and  the  dismay,  injury  and 
distress  of  the  female  with  her  frac- 
tured limb,  were  so  minutely  pictured 
to  the  jury  that  the  whole  scene  rose 
to  view  and  sunk  as  deeply  upon 
their  minds  as  if  described  by  the 
exact,  poetic,  and  feeling  pen  of 
Cowper.  The  jury  were  sensible 
men,  most  of  them  husbands  and 
fathers,  they  caught  the  spirit  of  a 
virtuous  resentment  against  such 
brutal  conduct,  and  after  consulting 
a  few  minutes,  brought  in  a  verdict 
to  the  extent  of  damage  stated  in 
the  writ.  The. report  of  the  trial 
soon  spread  abroad,  and  the  stage 
driversi   wagonera    and  Indeed  isi%      >^ 
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whole  popuUnon  of  Essex,  were 
■hie  lo  repeal  macii  or  ihe  judge's 
c>iiT^^  aitd  theif  c^iaducl  was  regor 
J.  '!  EicTurding  u>  ihs  ra'sB  lugMe  to 
li  jurf.  Tba  good  dTeci*  of  thoi 
u^dl,  baiebeen&JtinlhalcDUBi)'  un- 
Dl  ihis  lime.  The  inveUcr  there  finds 
an  ■ccommodlliBg  dispoHlMD,  bai 
much  of  thii  poljleDCsa  was  oiigi- 
nolly  produced  by  Ihia  uisL  In  lU 
maiii-'tg  of  honor  Judge  Seiral]  np- 
ported  itie  sideof  goodl«ljngB«  mih 
[he  Riiini  of  duvairy.  Thew  itunga 
are  mtniioned  coabow  hiadiapoHbDn, 

i«  proofs  at  g^ni  '  ' 

Bee,  though  "*" 
adduced  as  evideace  at 
eltvnled  m[nd. 

Whtti  Parsona  died    Sew 
made  chief  juatice,  nnJ  (he  i 


ban  11  was  Ibr  an;  oiu 
place,  wiihout  even  glati 


.ing  how 
o  fill  ha 


for  Uxu  offici'.  Sewall  leeiiied  ai 
all  times  to  feel  that,  like  Hercules^ 
he  was  bearing  up  with  almined 
■uutws,  and  with  eitraordinBry  Hi- 
eriion  a  weight  wbich  the  niasey  and 
lonenng  trame  of  AiUa  auatained  as 
a  natural  buHlien, 

Sawall  was   not  only  a   profound 
judgu,  hui  a  popular  chief  jusiiue  in 


tinuehia  uaefulne 


IBH.     The  peiiilemen  of  the  bar  aa 
a    Lrtbuio  of  rei^p«ct  and   atlection. 

Philuf  Schdvlkb,  a  Maior  Gen- 
■t  Albany  in  ITil.     Uis£mdywer" 


biah  mpecl  of  Ibe  pjuiriiiasl  mat 
Bntiah  officers.  On  the  makiai 
out  of  ihe  wac  ITTs,  orI]>  Im  daft 
after  Ihe  hatlle  of  Bunket-hdl.  br  aaa 
appoinial  a  majii  general  in  the 
Aoiencan  annf,  and  wai  dxedBl  U 
take  charge  of  ihp  Norihi-rn  fonan 
rawd  from  New  rotk  and  N(W- 
£agland  lo  secure  the  [.sluii  and 
to  penetrate  Into  Canada, — bai  atA- 
neaa  pnvenioJ  turn  froni  di*chaixnif 
ihu  great  duty,  and  Ihe  cmniniu 
devorved  upon  the  gallanl  Ucnot! 
Hontgamery.  His  pniwaa,  and  ha 
miatanunee  ate  detailed  darwIuNL 
Afler  he  had  Tecovored,  and  Ihe  lU 
forrunea  of  Ibe  eaiopaign  w>n 
known,  Gmeral  Schufler  w«»  at- 
aidiouaon  Ibe  frontlet,  and  ilirt  all  inal 
a  wise  and  hraie  man  coald  ilu,  u 
keep  the  InduiDs  in  onler  aod  lii  pr^ 
veni  ptedatoFy  lacDmani.  Be  Wu 
not  the  lirti  general  of  whom  iIb 
country  expected  moia  than  b>. « 
any  one,  could  do.  The  New-lfaif- 
land  people  had  >o  often  bled  aud 
fouehl  on  the  frontiers,  and  pa^u- 

rlaiuored  when  they  'heard  of  Kl 
Clair's  liefcai.  The  blame  Ws*  not 
on  Schuyler,  but  wilhoul  ibe  alWhl- 
est    foundau—       "-  '— '   -■ " 


(Schuyler 


I  auperarded  by  Oentml 

greal  man  aboiild.  His  conduct  I'O 
ihia  occasion  waa  above  all  pr*n>'; 
— it  waa  not  tainted  by  any  mark  of 
rfsenlment  nor  indignaiion.  WiiA 
ihe  ulmoal  comnlaoGncy.  but  Willi 
dei'P  fwling,  ho  udivenid  his  pap-» 
anci  fave  up  the  comniand  lo  Oaitt, 
with  Iheae  remat^a  :— "Sir,  I  hiii 
dune  all  that  could  be  done,  aafiirai 
the  meana  were  in  my  power,  to  in- 
jure the  enemy,  and  lo  inspm  em- 
fidenco  lu  the  aoldieca  of  our  aniiy. 
and  I  flatter   Riyeelf,  with  ttHmf- 


bv  lb<'   Ilr.l 


donieiuc  litu,  wuh  < 


'     '    '  '  1  III  ilie  otmoBi  exlenij 

■  .  'i  .1  ilir  n..  1-roken  up  Ihe  rowl*  , 
I  rind  Ionian  a  ihouaand  irfialafk*'"  |^ 
c  ( v^  v«^  <iC  the  e: 


obaiaeu*'*  i 
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Ucta  were  then  unknowD  to  New- 
England,  who  had  not  made  parti- 
cular inquiry,  but  who,  like  the 
mother  country,  placed  all  things  on 
success.  After  the  conquest  of  Ge- 
neral Burgoyne,  Greneral  Schuvler 
took  the  Bntish  officers  and  their 
fHends  to  his  hospitable  mansion,  and 
treated  them  as  nis  friends,  and  tried 
to  make  them  forget  their  situation. 
Lady  Harriet  Ackland,  the  Baroness 
of  DLcidesel,  and  the  Lady  Balcarras, 
spoke  of  General  Schuyler,  as  one 
born  to  support  the  dignity  of  an  of- 
ficer of  distinction.  Burgovne  him- 
self, the  proud  minion  of  his  mon- 
arch, apologized  to  Schuyler,  for 
burning  his  splendid  house  a  few  days 
before  his  capture,  and  intimated  that 
he  could  not  have  any  idea  that  it 
beloniifed  to  an  officer  o(  his  rank  and 
character.  The  reply  was  as  piquant 
as  gallant.—"  Make  no  excuse,  my 
dear  general,  for  this  trifling  incident, 
the  loss  is  more  than  compensated 
by  the  honor  of  meeting  you  at  my 
table."  Burgoync,  always  tasteful, 
said,  aflerwanis,  that  my  Lord  Ches- 
terfield could  not  have  surpassed  this 
— and,  indeed,  it  had  in  it  the  essence 
of  courtesy  and  keenneas. 

History  shows  us  but  few  instan- 
ces of  patriotism  that  will  compare 
with  Schuyler's  conduct.  Epami- 
nondas,  deprived  of  the  supreme 
command  by  the  jealousy  of  the  poli- 
ticians of  his  city,  marched  to  victo- 
ry as  a  private  soldier:  he  lived  in  an 
usre  of  the  greatest  heroism  ;  and 
Skrzyneckioithe  Poles,  removed  by 
the  folly  of  his  countrymen,  drew  his 
sword  m  the  ranks  as  a  private 
soldier;  but  Schuyler  was  bred  in 
Bntish  pride  of  rank,  when  no  such 
examples  had  even  existed ;  but  he 
had  the  magnanimity  to  make  a  pre- 
cedent for  the  goo(I  of  his  country. 
If  he  had  clamored  and  raved,  as  a 
little  man  would  have  done,  he  had 
so  many  friends  that  confusion  would 
have  been  produced  in  the  army, 
and  Burgoyne  might  have  come 
on  triumphantly  to  the  city  of  Al- 
bany. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  as  well  as 
during  the  contest.  General  Schuyler 
was  held  in  the  highest  reverence 
and  admiration  by  all  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  army,  and  by 
non<^more  than  by  the  New  Eni:land 
troops.  The  Rhod«j  Island  brignde, 
then  under  the  command  of  Major 


Allen,  presented  him  a  most  aflec* 
lionate  address,  which,  if  in  existence 
as  a  document,  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  writer  of  this  short  sket  'h,  but 
the  response  of  General  Schuylef 
was  found  in  his  own  hand  writmg 
among  the  papers  of  Major  Allen,  ic. 
the  possession  of  his  son,  and  direct- 
ed "  to  Captain  Allen,  and  the  other 
gentlemen  of  the  Rhode-Island 
corps,  present."  The  original  has 
this  endorsement  upon  it.  "Re- 
ceived at  Saratoga,  16th  of  Dec. 
1783." 

Saratoga,  Dec.  16th,  1783. 

Gentlemen:  The  jspreat  goodness 
of  your  hearts,  has  mduced  you  to 
overrate  the  small  services  I  have 
been  able  to  render  you ;  most  sin- 
cerely do  I  wish,  they  had  been  in 
any  degree  proportionate  to  your 
merits,  or  to  my  inclinations.  The 
polite  and  sentimental  manner  in 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  con- 
vey your  acknowledgments,  is  ano- 
ther instance  of  that  urbanity  winch 
you  have  so  constantly  and  invaria- 
bly evinced  to  be  happily  poss<  ssed 
of,  and  which  has  afi<)rded  mc  a  si 
tisfaction,  too  sensibly  felt  by  the 
heart,  to  bo  adequately  conveyed  by 
words. 

Tb  those  sentiments  of  gratitudi.' 
and  esteem,  which  pervade  nie  wit!i 
regard  to  you,  as  a  part  of  that  l^hI- 
lani,  persevering,  and  suffering  ban  i 
of  Americans,  to  whom  under  ln-av  u. 
we  are  so  immediately  indebted  for 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  pen<v, 
liberty,  and  independence — others  of 
a  private  nature  are  superad<lcd,  an 
sing  from  the  contcmplrttion  of  th 
attentions  I  have  rec»:ived,  from  ih  • 
pleasures  which  have  resulted  froi.; 
the  social  virtues  which  you  cherish, 
and  which  have  justly  acquired  you 
the  esteem,  and  renuercd  you  near 
to  all  the  vicinity. 

Those  wishes  which  you  so  wnrni- 
ly  express  for  my  pn)sperify,  honi»r, 
and  happiness,  I  implore  the  Diviii' 
lleing  to  realize  on  each  of  you  :  imm  v 
heaven  impress  the  hearts  of  your 
fellow  citizens  with  a  proper  -'ii  i  n 
generous  sense  of  your  sufTfririL"^ 
and  your  services— May  they  ncv.  r 
suffer  a  thorn  to  spring  in  your  f\it\iu 
path  of  life;  and  permit  me  lo  nssun- 
you,  that  I  shall  most  readilv  ^uhi 
most  cheerfully  seek  for,  nnd  im- 
prove, evei^  occ^a\oT\  \o  ^\n^  ^j  w 
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tesrl  it  (wnpu-BlwI. 
1  am,  gptillrMiicii,  affarriiinBlel., 
and  very  smcfffly,  yout  obiiged 

To  Captnin  Allen,  and  the  gjnlle. 
men  of  the  Khodu  bland  rcKimeui. 

Tha  w>r  wu  diKinl,  uid  ihe  »lmy 
wnii  breaking  up  ;  Ilia  [n«nii)r)i  iif  Lhc< 
dubi  waiiyuwdingonchflMurBuf  ilir 

*««  ihen  ta  gloomy,  ibit  ihiTi'  ..■  i'< 
«  Knirmnily  nnil  nonMty  in  ryi-T- 
■hiiig  thai  WIS  aaiil.  The  R>iu'i>'- 
Iilind  brigsije  wu  ■  luchly  respEci- 
nt'le  corps  of  men,  aniTn-Hre  ui  ilic 
commancl  i>r  aa  salinni  in  ufficer  af 
culd  be  foond  in  (he  Krvice.  This 
reipeci  for  the  chmcrsr  of  OohctbI 
tiehujler  hftd  pervndgd  tha  whola 
■riny  from  W>»iun)(lun  In  tb«  hum' 
bleal  aoldici'.     Never  irai  (here  a 


would  duclopa  Ihe  chancier  af  Ibt 
people,  and  the  rcKiurcr*  of  IIm 
enuntry.  Hv  waB  iwics  eloctad  a 
Seiialor  of  tbe  Uailed  Statua,  «lld 
g«rveil  bi«  country  faiihfullv  iii  Iha 
office.  Inlo  itaiT  BUgmi  bodr  ht 
carrind  (he  prinej|dt>u3a  pathol,  llv 

mannns  "f  s  i^iileniBn.    Bb  i 
ta  a  IcgiilnuiT  in  liii  own  eami 
wcatlh,    u  well  aa  in   (he  U 
8(alni ginernniEn(,  anJ  waa  a  .._ 
niinenl   man  in  niaLJUi;  many  good 

if.  ,li. ,!  .\.,v.  iS,  ISM,  neai  AlbMUL 

^iri'l  III  I], I  7.iJ  yfarof  hiaagc — mKa 

TIj,-  ti„,i-  mujl  come,  <lhen  wc  ahtf 
[)<)[  cuniplBin  ai  ibe  acait(y  Uimlt 
oT  otte  BO  dc*erviog  of  h»  coiRi(TT'i 

Srsliludc — for  we  iiiiderManit  IMI 
le  paper*  of  General  SfhuyleT  t» 
now  in  (be  hands  nf  one  wtra  i*  aa 
pable  of  doixK  juauce  (o  the  BUhiM, 
as  he  has  done  for  the  CoaniUKioc 
BDi]  lawB  ol  hia  eounlry. 
WiixiAM  S>iALE«.n-liodiediB}iart 


rs'^.  ' 


Alli!r(hewar  had  clos.  .. 
Snhuyler  was  an  acltve  palrioL, 
InhorHt  in   ihu   Hnlli  of  Cung.-.-.    _ 
and  I'very  where  for  the  good  of  ill*   u 
(.■minlry,  wilhoul  any  ni 
fish   views.      He'  was  s 
ConHTrsa  under  the  older 
nrd  b-hh  imeof  !hn<"n  w' 


]  ine[ruc(ion  but  Ihti 


Krpncb"  revoluikin"  had  tsken  ! 
r,  and  hebccamfl  warmlyalliKli-  i 
I"  ihi'  cnwe,  and  comniencHi  ' 
iiiii^  (tic   French  languagp,  and 


i-.il  works  with  (he  si 


a  lulo  and  giudc  for  (be  n 
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Europe,  and  remained  abroad  in  nior- 
canme  Duniiits  for  twelve  years. 
During  this  cime  he  made  great  pro- 
gress in  acquirinuf  the  language  of 
modern  Europe,  having  also  gained 
a  very  good  knovlcdge  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin.  Thfi  v.riter  of  this  sketch 
saw  a  very  cxcelient  Greek  jrram- 
mar  which  Mr.  Siialer  had  compiled 
for  his  own  use.  On  one  of  these 
vovagcs  before  his  return  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  he  translated  MaUna's 
Ci\il  History  of  Chili,  from  thf;  Ital- 
ian, which  was  subsequently  publish- 
ed in  this  country  and  in  Knuland, 
together  with  the  natural  history  of 
the  same,  by  another  translator. 
There  are  no  other  versions  of  the 
work  in  our  lan^iage.  On  his  return 
to  this  country,  ne  travelled  for  seve- 
ral years,  and  became  acquamted 
vvith  the  history,  geography  and  sta- 
tistics of  the  United  States,  and  had 
formed  a  general  acquaintance  with 
many  of  ihe  most  distin^iished  men 
in  most  of  the  stales  in  the  Union. 
His  company  was  much  sought, 
for  he  was  ever  ready  in  conversa- 
tion, and  his  information  was  laid  up 
in  systematic  order.  On  one  of  his 
tours  to  Washington,  Mr.  Shnltr  was 
introduced  to  Mr.  Madison,  us  a  gen- 
tleman to  whom  the  country  had 
been  mdebted  for  much  correct  in- 
formation while  he  was  in  foreiiin 
countries.  At  this  time  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  get  correct  intormation  from 
South  America,  and  it  was  indispen- 
sable that  un  agent  should  be  sent 
to  several  parts  of  that  country,  and 
Mr.  Madison  appointed  Mr.  Whaler 
to  this  mission.  He  was  precisely 
fitted  for  this  important  cmbansy,  for 
besides  his  general  information,  the 
Spanish  language  was  very  familiar 
lo  him,  and  he  hid  nccuHtomed  him- 
self to  every  hardship.  He  was 
absent  on  this  mission  about  four 
years,  and  during  this  time  kept  our 
government  apprised  of  all  the  events 
m  these  strujrgHng  republicSj  then 
unacknowledged  by  any  nanon  as 
■uch.  On  his  return,  Mr.  Madison 
sent  him  to  Europe,  and  aitarhed 
him  to  the  commission  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  treatins  with  Great 
Britain  for  peace.  After  the  treaty 
was  effected,  Mr.  Madison  appointed 
Mr.  Shaler  a  commissioner  to  treat 
of  peace  wiih  A  liners,  and  eventually 
as  consul-general  to  the  states  of 
Barbary.     No    public    functionary 


ever  sustained  himself  better  than 
Wdliam  Shaler.  He  kept  a  peace 
with  Algiers  'or  the  long  period  of 
fourteen  year?,  and  as  the  same  time 
raised  and  maintained  the  national 
credit  there,  and  put  it  upon  a  footm 
of  respect  and  dignitv,  which  Imi 
never  been  achieved  by  any  other 
foreign  agent  in  that  barbarous  land. 
During  the  same  period  Great  Britain, 
Spain  and  France  had  been  continu- 
ally engaged  in  quarrels  with  the  Al- 
gerinc  government.  The  former, 
notwithstanding  the  chastisement 
of  Algiers  by  Lord  Exmouth,  was 
grossly  insulted  in  1824;  and  after 
sustaining  a  war  of  six  months,  at 
an  immense  expense  in  equipping  and 
sending  out  a  powerful  expedition, 
concluded  a  peace  by  abandoning  all 
the  questions  in  dispute.  Spain,  after 
suffering  a  quasi  war,  waged  by  the 
Algerines  against  her  commerce,  on 
the  most  preposterous  pretexts,  dar- 
ing a  course  of  years,  finally  conclu- 
ded a  peace  in  1827,  by  the  payment 
of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
France,  after  a  series  of  insults  and 
vexations,  which  ought  never  to  have 
been  borne  for  a  day,  was  involved 
in  a  war  with  those  pirates  the  same 
year,  and  was  compelled  to  equip  the 
greatest  armament  that  probably 
ever  sailed  from  the  shores  of  Europe 
for  their  castigution,  and  the  vindica- 
tion of  national  h(>nor.  Mr.  Shaler 
was  highly  respected  by  the  consuls 
of  other  nations  and  by  these  nations 
themselves.  He  was  called  upon  fre- 
quently to  interpose  between  theDey 
and  the  European  consuls  residing  in 
Algiers.  The  services  he  rendered 
Great  Britain  were  such  that  Lord 
Exmouth,  in  1816,  wrote  Mr.  Consul 
Shaler  a  letter  of  thanks,  ofienng 
him  a  pecuniary  compensation  also, 
of  a  large  amount;  hut  this  was  not 
accepted,  for  he  had  discharged  a 
duty  only ;  one  that  he  thought  was 
morally  binding  or  a  high-minded 
man.  tnough  not  laid  down  in  any 
code  of  international  law. 

In  182i),  Mr.  Shaler  published  hia 
skethes  of  Algiers.  This  book  was 
higiily  complimented  by  French  wri- 
ters and  particularly  in  the  "  R«vue 
Enovclopedique"  at  Paris.  This 
work  contains  a  faithful  record  of 
Al!ie?rine  nfTairs  to  1824,  and  is  just 
to  Mr.  Shaler,  in  showing  the  superi- 
ority of  his  conduct  over  that  ol 
other  agen;s  in  Al(siei8.  From  theiA 
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CtuwwiuiiNa  al  ia^  ui4  ha  fopU 

kt.    atMl«   R«M*«1  two  bnx* 
tpnm  Qoranof  Cttnion,  om  in  1826, 

•ml  iIm  oUmt  ia  I£f7,  or  c)'c  ntnii 
cainaliniunlarr  uhai*i  L-r  lor  lii> 
(a«>c«*  >).ru*d.  In  m%  Mr.  8I»- 
lor  twgaa  Ui  nlLci  ibii  it  would 
Iw  WN»  in  hua  tii  ilunk  of  baooi 
l<iM  ami  of  ftnpcny  loittKi  and  uk- 
nl  iha  piiukui  oT  ii<*  Uiiiiad 
SMM  lo  ippoic-  •- '  -  "- 

llitng  'i"    Un  I 

uIUbt  niin  atiM  urgB  aucb  claima 
(or  lh«  oin>»<. 
On  hi<  vaya|[o  to  Cuba  he  wua 


iletcd  Ibu 
."'mk.  the  ™n- 
"'"?t,,'nT/rdt 


X* 


il'  iLiTuliuli't'li  'ronc-Cu™- 
1  wail  tu  u>  thii  cuming 
)Ul  ha  wa*  doaiiiiMl  lo  be 
a  lb!*  ■eouiss  of  iho  hu- 


llr.  ahtlur,  ihii  hii  mcnla  «cni  u, 


The  Butbo) 


■tpmaHtiiilfclai 

•tfTfliwI  of  ibe  wacldi  andb^^tn 
machi  derp  reKarehea  ioio  ofwaiil 

iiuriiuri',  ibe  niaifu'  of  all  lurxkin 
kno»l.,(4.„ 

III  iHrnon,  Mr.  Shalrr  wa*  abort    . 
ihi  orlintrj  ho^i.    His  eouiileD-   . 
and  wia  one  of  grtat  giatiif,  and 
full  of  ihauEbi.    Ai  ama  ibera  wm    : 
■omglhliig  like   mdancbolr  ta   't— 
•omclhinK  Ibil  aecnwd  to  sav,  flea    \ 
Id  (hoBf  who  koew  hiia  well — titaS 
tJuri  had  bten  9omt  btoie  upvn  U* 
hatrt.     Hifl  voioe  was  d«^Tliiitil  and    I 
muilyi  bull  st  ibe  same  uine,  mon    I 
Huiible  tlum  a  strong  man  cominan- 

■uru  owine  tu  bis  ac^qusiatSDce  witb 
so  mnny  lniiguiig<«,  and  bis  frequent 
opparlUDiliei  lo  speak   ibeni.      Mr.    | 
'    '  I  not  only  a  loinieil  man    i 

'casoner ;  he  took  aothm;    1 
iredii  of  anuihcc  ihai  m 
could    exsmine    bimtelt    and    be 
btaugbl  alt    bia    Blrcnjlh   In   vwnj 

'ubjcci  ho  investigaled.     He  — " 

iclnsb  in  hii  liarnlnj-     '"'- 

of  ihia  humble  tribute __., 

bna  ufLitn  bucn  indebled  to  him  fol 
<as\t  ihni  nquircd  no  small  roranh 

■ '—  and  for  opinwn*  thai  nalT 

-  and  VLgorous  miihl  oouU 

Ha  hat  probably  lafl  man;  rnatni. 
scripts  at  impottsnce,  vhivb. 
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Jomr  9tamk  mav  be  ranked 
among  thai  hardy  and  valuable  race, 
tiiai  nqay  be  called  the  founders  of 
the  American  republic  He  was  bom 
at  Londonderry,  then  a  frontier  town 
io  New  Hampshire,  on  tbe  twenty- 
etshth  of  August,  (old  style,)  172a 
1&  was  a  yeoman,  tbe  son  of  a  yeo- 
man, one  of  those  emigrants  who  had 
then  lately  come  from  Ireland,  and 
bad  brought  with  them  industrious  ha- 
bita,  with  the  linen-spinning-whecl, 
and  that  now  indispensable  vegetable 
— the  potatoe.  If  a  few  hills  o?  pota- 
toes might  have  been  found  in  the 
gardens  of  the  curious  before  that 
time,  they  had  not  been  cultivated  as 
food  for  man  or  boast  in  New  Eng- 
land, until  1719,  when  they  were 
brought  into  use  at  Londonderry. 
Hunting  was  then  a  part  of  the  em- 
ployment of  the  enterprising  back- 
woodsman, and  Stark,  when  quite  a 
young  strapper,  on  one  of  these  hunt- 
mg  expeditions,  was  taken  by  a  party 
of  Indians.  He  evinced  great  bravery 
on  this  occasion,  but  was  carried  into 
captivity  and  remained  until  redeemed 
by  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  He 
was  now  acquainted  with  the  wilder- 
ness, and  often  acted  as  guide  to  the 
remote  wilds  of  New  Hampshire.  In 
1756,  Stark  being  known  as  a  young 
man  of  much  promise,  was  appoint- 
ed a  lieutenant  in  a  compiny  of 
rangers,  commanded  by  Captain  Ro- 
bert Rogers,  who  was  afterwards  so 
famous  a*  Major  Roofers,  in  the 
corps  of  rangers.  This  companv 
was  in  the  campaign  of  1755,  which 
terminated  so  successfully,  near 
Lake  George.  The  next  year  this 
company  was  again  on  the  march 
to  Fort  Ekiward,  and  scoured  the 
country  from  that  place  to  Ticonde- 
roga  and  Crown  Point.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1767,  the  rangers  had  a  rash, 
bloody  battle,  near  Lake  George, 
Rogers  and  the  other  officers  were 
wounded,  and  Stark  conducted  the 
retreat.  It  was  indeed  a  memorable 
one,  as  it  was  in  the  dead  of  winter. 
For  these  services  he  was  promoted 
to  a  captaincy,  with  the  approbation 
of  every  officer  and  soldier  on  the 
frontiers.  In  the  attack  on  Ticon- 
deroga,  in  June,  1758,  the  rangers 
were  in  requisition,  and  Stark  beha- 
ved with  sagacity  and  courage.  In 
this  action  fell  the  young  and  gallant 
Lord  Howe,  whose  death  was  deep- 
ly lamented  by  the   whole   army. 


Between  him  and  Captain  Stark  « 
strong  friendship  existed.  Howo 
saw  the  merits  of  the  ranger,  and  tho 
jwuns  American's  heart  was  sus- 
ceptible of  friendship  as  well  as  coo* 
rage.  The  image  of  the  gallant 
Bntish  officer  was  never  absent  from 
his  mind  ;  he  cherished  the  recollec- 
tion of  that  campaign  to  the  close  of 
his  life.  Captain  Stark  was  with 
Lord  Amherst  at  the  reduction  of 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  He 
now  retired  from  the  army,  and  eni- 
ploycd  himself  in  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  domestic  life,  until  the  diffi- 
culties began  to  thicken  with  the 
mother  country.  He  was  a  whiff 
from  principle,  and  frt>m  the  period 
that  he  left  the  army,  in  1760,  to  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  he  had 
been  an  apostle  of  liberty,  with  the 
brave  yeomanry  around  him  :  and  he 
was  so  well  Known  through  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire,  that  in 
case  of  their  being  obliged  to  resort  to 
arms,  he  was  counted  on  as  a  leader. 
After  the  drama  was  opened  at  Lex- 
ington, he  instantly,  on  hearing  of 
the  sad  event,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  set  off  for  the  scene  of  action  t 
hundreds  of  his  neighbors  followed 
him,  under  the  impulses  of  liberty, 
without  salutation  or  commands. 
These  hardy  patriots  assembled  near 
the  battle  ground,  and  put  Stark  at 
their  head.  He  had  no  rival  candi- 
date ;  all  eyes  were  turned  to  him. 
He  was  previously,  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  June,  in  command  of  a 
large  force ;  and  General  Ward  soon 
considered  him  as  a  most  valuable 
assistant.  On  the  memorable  seven- 
teenth of  June,  his  force  was  en- 
camped about  three  miles  riorth  of 
BunKer-hill.  Seeing  from  his  posi- 
tion, that  a  fight  was  inevitable, 
without  any  orders,  he  marched  for 
the  ground ;  his  men  all  desirious  to 
be  led  on,  and  he  reached  the  bill  but 
a  few  minutes  befcire  the  battle  be- 
gan. His  conduct  on  this  day  haa 
been  a  theme  of  praise.  He  fought 
until  the  American  forces  had  ex- 
hausted their  ammunition,  and  were 
nearly  cut  off  by  tbe  British  troops. 
His  brave  New  Hampshire  yeomen 
were,  even  at  this  crisis,  unwilling  to 
retreat ;  but  his  command  was  Taw 
to  them,  and  they  retired  in  good  or- 
der across  Charlestown-neck  to  Mer- 
lin-hill, to  join  the  main  body  of  the 
American  atmy.    Aflsx  vVi«  v«^oa»r 
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lM)fi  of  Boilon,  he  marfhed  his  rtgi' 
□lenl  to  New  Yorii,  and  WD9  icuvt 
ill  ihat  campaign  iiniil  M«y,  when 
be  was  ordered  tu  Canada.  Hia 
Pncta  were  near  Ticoniiorogs,  wbiia 
the  dsclaraiion  of  indepeodBiiCB  wss 
reciuied.  Gtrty  oSicer  and  wtldiet 
hailed  the  news  wilh  Bnthuaiasin. 
He  joined  Gencfal  Wisliinslon  onl; 
B  short  time  before  Hie  )>9llle  u[  Tren- 
ton, and  led  ihc  viiii  on  that  inrmo- 

were  aurpriaed  el  Trcnltiii,  and 
inarched  Willi  Ihe  coumiander-in- 
chiof  lu  Frineeton. 

In  ibe  eorlr  part  of  next  'pnog  he 
wi:nt  to  Exeter,  lo  conaull  wilh  Uen- 
prals  zjiillnan  and  Poor,  for  the  next 
campaign  ;  but,  fiiidiog  that  he  had 
been  eupsrseded,  be  reaigned  hie 
caiumiaaion,  nnd  relumed  to  his  furm. 
but  aUll  made  use  of  tvery  elFtlioii 

and  set  the  example  by  mnding  bin 
■on  wiib  tliem.  Itifonnilion  Boon 
arnred  that  81,  Clair  had  retreated, 
and  that  Timnderoga  waa  taken. 
New  Hampahu''.'  o^iiin  flew  lu  uriiis. 
The  conned  of  eiaiu  ai'nt  for  Simk  ; 
but  he  would  not  ncccpl  of  any  cam- 
mand  which  should  be  aubject  lo  any 
orders  but  hia  own.  The  iroops 
would  DUE  glir  on  iiieh  wiihout  hiiii, 
■nd  he  waa  «Tit  on  with  in 


1  the 


and  hnri 


with  hia  forcoa  m  Beniiii 
Count   I 

Butgoyne's  army,  tn  gel  catde, 
horaee  and  Ibregc,  and  lo  destroy 
the  amsll  army  fntni  New  HainiJ- 
ahire.  In  this  they  w<;re  ilci-eivej,  aa 
Sta^,  an   the  aixli:Diiili  of  Aiigual, 


their  nngenerou*  fn reel fiii new,  and 
liu  was  put  in  hia  prupet  pla™  by 
that  body,  and   ih"  hrcich  whb  heAl- 


himaelf  ■nd  hia  came,  and  aasaiej 
to  allay  Ihe  agitauona  (hui  in  catay, 
and  prreenf,  unaullied.  tin'  rquiti- 
lion  of  the  offieers,  who  nrrfe  noat 
tarnishing  the  laurels  tlivy  had  m 
hatdJy  won,  br  noleni  iirocaidiim* 
when  the  war  nad  clfutedi 

Stark  retired  9gaiD  lo  hi*  tun, 
and  became  a  quiet,  hMfiiuiblt  dii- 
len.  He  enjoyed  the  napuut  and 
veneralionofoH  who  knew  bini.  TU 
iraveller,  aa  he  puaed,  ea1l«l  on  the 
volenin,  and  talked  O'Cr  ihr  ttenw 
of  "  thou  timea  wliich  Irii'd  tnati'* 


1   fre.' 


of  hia  country.  Ha  w'aM 
and  believed  in  her  futant  grMiaoK  . 
He  h«ed  until  the  eighth  td  X»J, 
1832,  when  he  expired  in  the  luoatj- 
fourth  year  of  hia  a^  — ' ' — '■ 


J*H1 


'ith  the  honors  of  war. 
latksblc  pH-ulianty 


Iidind, 


of  his  birth.  He  wneoneof  AJImoD't 
Bcholara,  aludied  law,  and  com- 
ineneed  his  piofeasional  Ids  on  iba 
fronliera  of  Punnaylvania.  He  waa 
iddid  niucli  lu  taiae 
He  wa> 


ariypatriotai: 
cot;gresB  in  ITTG,  and  wb 


_      enlal 


gresa  for  aeveial  years  ain 
withdrew  from  that  body,  1 
aiimed  his  profeasion,   in  wl 

he  withdraw  from  the  bar  i 
profendonal    prnclict,    having 

died  ill  1906.  Never  lived  1 
man  who  bad  more  ini 

and   playful   hourai    he 

known  lo  eieeed  the  boiindi  of 
decency  or  truth,  but  he  went  fipoo 
the  maxim  thai  he  who  givea  no  day 

Those  who  have  been  wniveraaoi 
wilh  hiui  Ray  ih  bt  he  united  thiMuaifr 
iniofPooT,  with  Ihe  daa- 
of    Shendar 
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KICUAKO  S  rO.;K  roA,  one  f>l 
the  signers  uf  ll>u  Declurutiuii  ol'  Iii- 
dcpeiidcncti,  f'O.ii  Nj.'W  Jors^-y,  was 
born  ajar  Priiicdoii  in  1730.  He 
w^8  desoi.'nJ.Mi  fruiH  a  long  lino  of 
rufipco table  unce»l(;r£>,  who  had  been 
lords  of  the  soil  for  many  ^'curs. 
Richard  was  cducattd  al  aNassau 
Hall|  Princeton,  and  graduated  in 
1743.  On  leavin;^  college,  lie  studied 
law  with  David  Ogden  oi  New  York. 
He  rose  rapidly,  for  he  had  friends 
and  talents.  l\\  the  cjurse  of  a  do- 
z:n  yvjirs,  he  made  his  fortune,  and 
desiring  a  relaxation  lie  visited  Eng- 
land, under  the  most  happy  auspices 
as  a  man  of  genius,  connected  with 
all  the  best  intrrcsts  of  his  country. 
He  found  no  difQculty  in  free  access 
to  all  the  jy[reat  men  of  the  day.  and 
no  period  has  ever  abounded  in  great- 
er. It  waa  when  the  sun  of  Ches- 
terfield was  setting,  and  that  of  Chat- 
ham was  blazing  in  its  noontide 
glory.  Burke  was  thon  rising  with 
fight  and  life  on  the  horizon,  and 
Johnson  was  nstoundiiiij:  the  world 
with  the  classical  productions  of  a 
great  moralist,  aiidGarrick  was  tran- 
scending nil  former  histrionick  fame. 
Such  a  mind,  at  such  a  lime,  so  intro- 
duced, and  so  cherished,  must  have 
drank  in  knowledge,  us  water.  He 
heard  spcoehes  on  J  made  them,  from 
Edinburgh  to  Dublin,  and  was  hailed 
every  where  as  an  extraordinary  spe- 
cimen of  mind  and  manners  from 
the  new  wtirld.  He  not  only  saw 
men  of  the  first  talents  in  colleges, 
and  deliberative  assemblies,  but  in 
courts  of  equity  and  law.  That 
Buch  a  mind,  at  such  a  time,  moving 
under  such  cireumstance.s  should 
become  imbued  with  ail  that  was 
great  and  glorious  in  thi>u^ht,  is  not 
astonishing.    He  found  then,  that  the 

5 rear  mass  of  those  who  dir(;ctod  the 
estinies  of  England,  knew  but  little 
of  their  colonists  on  this  silo  of  the 
water,  and  that  with  all  his  explana- 
tions and  reasonings  not  iimchcDuld 
be  effected  for  us.  lie  returned  hom«\ 
was  admitted  into  the  royal  connoil 
of  the  province,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  all  the  lusincss  of  the  day. 
From  thence  he  was  placed  on  the 
supreme  bench;  but  the  evil  liour  was 
on  the  wing;  the  British  pat  riots  were 
dismissed  from  o.'Tice.  and  'ruwns- 
end,  and  North,  and  Gormaino  were 
coming  on.  His  heart  wai^  pained,  but 
he  made  no  hesilntion;  his  country 
first,  and  so  ho  decided.  In  1771), 
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he  was  sent  to  the  continental  con- 
gress, and  arrived  thi-re early  enough 
to  take  a  share  in  thr>  debates,  upon 
the  subject  of  independence.  He  de- 
liberated coolly,  and  decided  iirmly. 
In  the  fall  of  177u,  Mr.  Stockton,  m 
conjunction  with  George  Clymer, 
was  sent  to  inspect  the  northern 
army,  which  was  then  in  a  sad  con- 
dition. Hedisehnrged  his  duty  deli- 
cately but  faithfully  ;  these  half  mili- 
tary half  civil  (Commissions  are  of 
very  dangerous  handling;  but  these 
men  satislied  all  parties,  a  proof  that 
they  Were  wise.  On  his  return  hiMiie. 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  treated 
most  cruelly;  cast  into  prison,  and 
made  to  sutler  like  a  felon.  Compress 
interfered,  and  ordered  Washington 
to  take,  proper  steps  for  his  relief :  this 
was  done,  but  not  until  the  deadly 
arrow  wa$  Axed  in  his  vitals.  He 
ling -red  along  until  February.  1781, 
and  then  expired,  bvan  accumulation 
of  disorders,  brought  to  a  crisis  by  his 
labours  and  his  suirTings.  In  every 
walk  of  life,  Mr.  Stockton  was  con- 
spicuous, lie  thouijhi  well,  he  spoke 
well,  and  he  acted  well.  Science, 
taste,  patriotism  and  religion,  mourn- 
ed his  premature  departure,  and  his 
friends  of  this  day,  shoidd  write  out 
his  memoirs  with  truth  and  fulnoat. 
THOMAS  STONE,  a  nativn  of 
Maryland,  was  borii  in  1742,  and  be- 
came distinguished  in  political  life  in 

1774.  He  was  a  lawyer,  and  a  man  of 
talent,  and  was  sent  to  congress  in 

1775.  He  went  into  that  botfy  tram- 
melled with  instructions  not  to  vote 
for  Independence,  unless  the  conven- 
tion of  the  state  agreed  to  it.  How- 
ever, the  next  year,  this  feeling  was 
superseded  bv  a  strong  vivvf  of  the  in- 
juries the  cofonics  had  sufl'ered;  the 
members  of  Congress  therefore  had 
an  opportunity  to  exercise  thcu*  own 
judgements,  and  Mr.  Stone  and  his 
colleagues  were  allowed  to  give  their 
names  in  favour  of  n  declaration  of 
independence.  Mr.  Stcmc  was  a 
member  of  the  committee,  to  prepare 
articles  of  confederation.  Thcrt^  were 
some  difficulties  in  this,  but  they  were 
at  length  overcome.  He  left  con- 
gress, and  took  a  part  in  the  councils 
of  his  own  stale;  but  returned  to 
congress  in  1793,  and  the  next  year 
was  president  pro  tcm.  He  then  re- 
tired from  politicnl  life,  and  rcsurnrd 
his  nrofi-ssi»  n  as  a  lawyer,  in  which 
ho  necame  more  and  more  distin- 
giushcd  *,  but  \m  ^  w(A  ViN«  Vy^a. 
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IN&ZABE  ffPNNEB,  faroxtr 
f»WfBM  tf  iba  in»iwwiwlifc  «f 
Miwili—lii  ■■■>iiiiign<WT 
M  Ik*  nmr  of  HarMk,  Am  M  li' 
toOBnar  Solfcfe,  Ml  Ih*  771b  4*T  ■( 
No*nnb*r.l74S.  H»  aiwiiMon  now 
from  BnaUnd.  aod  aMdHl  in  D«f 


I.  Thcfr' 

itMroir  ihc  »iibjtfl  of  iliw  ■krlrli,  bp 
wtwM  naiiM  b*  »■■  called,  wu  •  In- 
nwr,  wbB  bf  tnieality.  ndosirr.  and 
ncMM  in  MBdoini  M*  ^txmil 
mnu,  nri  in  makini;  mgn  plncM 
Mnaofb,  aeriuinri  canudmMc  pro- 
port)',  nrm  iTM  tbx*  •Diui  bsitn' 
mtedaONl  IbrUH  atprdrUbmn  of 
•  r''°»i>at  of  oolkiHal  A»,  ttii 
«qual  Mmflh  of  muK4>.  krpi  in  lonn 
bTnfnteriirtodjpMdlialniA  tnfal' 
•oobMaclM  in  hi*  nrarMt  nor  abnink 
■iivhatoibnvcBlMringDt.  In»iui- 
«c»  of  woodeiAil  feaw  of  wmpli  P"- 
tmmt4  by  him  in  hii  rouihlul  iaya, 
•rK  mncinherul  in  h«  nntiio  plire 


inilCur 


ixt    • 


M  177*,  ha' 
only  lbr« 


WITH  lixiulil  .Siimiirr  li;-  tlie  laie 
Jitdue  William  CuahinB,  who  wm 
Itaon  pncvplor  of  lhi3  publick  {racn- 
mirtchooImRoxbury,  rnilpreuchK 
mMlar  tItB  pupil  mnif  rveh  progreri, 
■t  to  induRO  in«  rricnil*  o(  the  riinilf 
U  aallnt  Uib  Tailtur  In  penuil  hia  eon 

Unlvnraitr.  To  uain  ihi«  point  was 
BO  Miv  U«ki  IW  hardy  yconion  coii- 
■idvnd  Ihsl  liB]ipincfiB  and  siii-ccsg 
bi  llfp  wnrf  mnrp  rnrrniiily  found  in 


mI,  ho  cnlercd  the  cdIUk  in  ITei,  snc 


•  gf  la*  fnraki.  t«W 


to  ii*ii»w  M  *e  Bitiaay,  cat 

OBlf  for  a  frvmn^  bastai  H  mmf 
adraRtaao,  The  tea  of  im»  w  a 
rosBg:  man  b  aMira  iImm  in— nr 
((bnrHl  b*  ■eqartMaoaaaRMdK 
daaaefca  to  ha»  Wrt  b»t  pMbAtf  h 

qurrinrhabiia  of  •naonoA  FvfjdHV- 
rr,  <nd  Dtrtbod  in  """«-—  Ba  ifr 
qnirra  ilao  in  iMEtilnK  yiMtm, ««« 
aMiaaintanca  wflh  IrainBi  oa^n  ■ 
iia  apring'tidF,  befon  p*nio«B.»» 
judicc*  and  purauiia  bar*  barf  Adr 
inflnrncB  tnwn  tbtr  hrart  mat  wind 
Tina  knowMga  ia  aaloahh  n  emr 
oD(^  but  more  paniniiBrljr  ao  m  ant 
who  baa  to  e*|n  ki*  anppon.  and 
form  hii  npDiaiioD  in  the  profLauiiin 
of  the  liw.  Al  the  ctosF  of  hia  la. 
bnun  or  an  iiKHiuclcr.  be  FiKcrfll  ihr 
(iHiceof  Samutiauincj,  ancniinrai 
liarriiipr,  Ihe  brother  of  JonialiQuin- 

lor,  will)  early  frll  a  victim  m  hia  ar- 
diinus  eionionB  in  the  caiiar  of  ttrr- 
lioiiT.  In  1770,  SumnfrwTiaadimilfil 
III  ihe  bur,  and  opened  his  offire  in 
Iti^tburj'.  The  psople  foand  hitn  io- 
I  Miifi'ni,  and  woriny  of  confidence 

•■■"■in  bHame  impatltint  and  lucra- 
lite.  III  the  year  1776,  a  period  of 
i^cBl  diffieiillKS,  and  frarfut  appre- 
hension!, he  -WBB  cho»n  h  membd 
of  the  General  Coiin,  end  continued 
ro  represent  hia  narivp  (own  Ihe  IfarM 
following  yean;  untU  I7D).  he  waa 
eleeled  a  aenslor  for  lbs  rounly  of 
Norfolk,  which  office  he  lilted  lh> 
IWD  Bilca«ding  years,  by  the  almosl 
LinanimouBchoiceofhisronsiil  nenli. 
Ip  iho  Convention  of  17TT,  for  an** 
in([on  a  form  of  eo"rntreiii.  he  lldi 
a  Beat!  bill  ihe  part  any  oof  took  ia 
ihnt  body  is  now  nearly  fantollen,  at 
no  report  of  their  prwreodinca  val 
ever  made;  and  the  neW^>apeTa  <f 
ihat  day  roention  the  fact  of  a  eon- 
vnntion.  only  as  they  did  onfioirf 
oeeurrrnces  in  ihe  leeistalnre.  Hi 
wn-nlso  n  member  of  theciwueiiliBa 
whirh  was  cnlled  foi  the  clime  put- 
poaein  1779,  the  first  plan  nffeipJ.BOt 


kia  KputaiioD  wbil*  thn*,  iuavSwi'  fe-j  ftie  v«^  ■*' 


ivnnt^  bwn  a 


lived  and  adopfnf 
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br  bis  felldw  citizens  to  aid  in  the  dc- 
libei  ationsof  the  MassBchusetts  con- 
veffiflion  of  1789,  when  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  under  discussion.  The 
pro^ss  of  civil  hberty  is  a  subject 
always  dear  to  an  enhghtenrd  com- 
munity, and  to  every  one  who  has 
known  the  blessings  of  friHxloni,  and 
the  value  of  laws.  I  kIuiU  thorcfurc 
in  this  place  give  a  sihort  history  of 
these  Conventions,  particularly  as 
Judge  Sumner  wns  a  member  of  all 
thnseof  them,  and  was  a  conspicuous 
actor  in  all  the  political  events  of  that 
interesting  period.  This  account 
must  be  necessarily  brief,  and  merely 
chronological.  A  full  development 
of  the  moiivesof  ihe  arKjrs,  the  prin- 
ciples they  avowed,  the  manner  of 
their  deliberation,  nrid  the  powers 
and  learning  displayed  by  them,  on 
these  several  occasior)«,  would  be  far 
beyoiKl  the  scope  of  my  work,  were 
my  mntcrials  and  information  equal 
to  the  task. 

The  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Mxissachuiiotts,  and  the 
Executive  Council,  bein^r  invested 
with  powers  at  their  election,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  resolve  of  that  body, 
passed  the  preceding  political  venr, 
and  sent  to  the  ptoplr,  met  in  Con- 
vention, and  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1777,  published,  what  is  styled  the 
doings  of  "  the  General  Convention 
of  the  Commonweolth,  or  fiate  of 
Massachusetts,"  declaring  the  same 
to  be  a  free  state.  After  a  preamble, 
reciting  ail  their  grievances  as  colo- 
nies, and  also  reciting  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  publi.«hed  July 
4.  1776,  the  convention  go  on  to  say 
tnat  "  the  ancient  government  of  this 
colony  being  thus  totally  dissol\<cd, 
and  the  people  driven  into  a  state  of 
nature,  it  becomes  thiTir  indispensa- 
ble duty,  and  what  self  preservation 
requires,  to  declare  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  Great  Itritain,  and  to  es- 
tablish such  a  constitution  and  form 
of  civil  guvemment,  as  to  them  ap- 
pears best  calrulaled  to  promote  their 
Sreotest  possible  happmess."  This 
raft  of  «  constitution,  discovered 
some  marks  of  talents  and  political 
information ;  but  as  n  whole,  is  rather 
crude.  It  was  sent  to  the  people  for 
their  approbation,  but  it  was  instant- 
ly attacked  by  some  of  the  most  en- 
lightened statesmen  in  the  common- 
wealth, and  was  so  tboroutfhly  lu- 
Testigated  by  the  people  of  Essex  in 


their  "Result"  that  it  was  rejected 
by  most  of  those,  who  in  their  eager- 
ness for  having  some  constitution, 
hftd  been  friendly  to  it  at  first.  This 
attempt  having  failed,  the  legislature 
passed  a  resolve  to  call  a  convention 
of  delegates,  whose  sole  business 
should  be,  to  make  a  constitution  for 
the  comtnonwealth.  This  resolve 
was  dated  June  17, 1779.  This  delay 
in  forming  a  constitution,  gave  the 
people  two  years  and  more  to  turn 
their  thoughts  to  this  subject,  and  get 
all  the  information  which  could  oe 
found.  The  convention  met  at  Cam- 
bridge on  the  first  day  of  September, 
1770,  but  finding  that  several  towns 
were  not  represented  in  that  Iwdy, 
no  precepts  having  been  issued  to 
them  for  a  choice  of  delegates,  the 
convention  adjourned  on  the  Tx)i  of 
same  month,  to  meet  again  at  the 
same  place  on  the  V!8th  day  of  Octo- 
ber following.  At  this  time  the  con- 
vention came  togethtT,  and  continued 
in  session  until  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  then  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Boston  on  the  5th  of  January,  1760; 
but  on  the  5th,  when  they  were  to  set 
in  Boston,  the  weather  was  so  cold 
and  stormy,  and  the  snow  so  deep, 
thut  on  the  27ih  of  the  same  month, 
sixty  members  only  were  present,  ana 
not  a  single  question  beyond  that  of 
order  or  adjournment  had  been  dis- 
cussed. Tlie  next  day,  being  tired  of 
delay,  the  members  nrcsent  ordered 
that  the  business  should  proceed. 
This  session  was  protracted  until  the 
2d  day  of  Mofeh,  and  then  the  con- 
vention adjourned,  to  meet  in  June. 
Previous  to  this  adjournment,  the 
convention  resolved,  "  that  the  towns 
and  plantations  of  this  state  have  a 
right  to  choose  other  delegates,  in- 
stead of  the  present  members,  to 
meet  in  the  convention  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  June  next,  if  they  see 
fit."  The  convention  met  on  the  7th 
of  June,  and  continued  in  session 
until  the  17th  of  the  same  month. 
The  first  draft  of  this  constitution, 
as  offered  for  discussion,  was  said  to 
be  much  better  than  it  was  when 
altered  to  suit  the  majority  of  the 
convention.  The  first  talents  in  the 
commonwealth  were  assembled  on 
this  occasion,  and  the  debates  were 
free,  spirited  and  dignified  ;  but  there 
is  not  a  trace  of  them  left,  except  a 
few  recollections  in  the  decayed  me- 
mories of  the  remaining  statesmen 
who  formed  ^%\  Vw^y  .  'tVi^t  ««Jc;\«i\ 


\ 


taHcd  tn  diKuuiog  ihe .. .  _  .  _ 
liir  Ibe  gcaeni  yjvtrnMtnl,  >li^ 
hit]  bEEii  *ea[  In  the  Kiend  MaUa 
£i(  theii  utuitlinL  Thia«ua(icu 
qurvtioii.  ''Craugbt  nth  tlw  bleat 
Riime."  Pfofoaaii  UvffM.  aUrrfit- 
iJtidBin,  aal  cinqwat  onKm  w 
KDl  bf  Ibc  people  ta  tb»  bodT, 
d/'libente  uid  iL^cUe.  Hic  proweii- 
\y,  (he  digDiij,  anil  iRcngih  of  itw 
nBriODwerciBvolTcdui  iL  To 
WO!  coruiders]  b):  all  id  be  nw 

2,  bul  DO  vbai  ivniu,  it  ms  i 
nil  u  impuiunl  U>  kUIc  Tbt 
rii;lii»  of  all  muai  be  wcuial,  tbE 
htinouc  and  pr<M[H:nl]'  ol  itie  natiw 
c>>iuutleii  tlw  inteieau  of  «Ter7  mi;- 
U'ln  of  Uu  couolly  wure  lo  be  »■ 


Im  recoactloL    AU  a^ted  _ _ 

M  coD/ajBTBlion  vu  iDVulIieieiil, 
bul  many  were  feaifui  of  tnulins  lo 
(Duch  power  id  the  hands  at  Cai 
areas  aod  ihe  eiaeuliTC ).  ibev  leoieo 
Efcred  ihe  abu»o  of  il  in  oifiers,  au 
diFEidcd  [tie  iiapr^^er  iis«  of  i[  KVti 
&OIB  ibgM  cboaea  by  iberoultF: 
To  remain  aeparale  and  iode^Kudei. 
■overHgaliea,  wuuld  be  looiig  bnlf 
ibeodvanlageaofindcpeQdoilcc^  j^~ 
thii  confticl  of  lenlin)! ;  ihti  eona 
riely  of  opuuoD,  every  laleat  wan 

Tbew  itreai  ineiiinbliigo  of  lean 
rd  and  Mfiaa  ini;!n,  ilirea  or  fc«tr  liiu 
in  a  oeuiury,  ar«  of  uae  m  aiai 
poinlB  of  view.  By  Ihem  poliiu' 
Brrowa  and  abuse?  are  corteut«l :  nnd 
by  ihem  loo  we  Sann  a  prctlyjiuad 

paoiIiL-s  of  leading  men.  "The 
roura  of  tbe  ntarkel."  lo  uh  a  phc 
of  li^d  Bacon's,  i(  we  wonlij  be  p 


of  coTnKMUire  and  quiel. 
.  1  of  BlorfinB  meril  arc  kept 
ia  iba  beck^ound.  wnile  ulhErH  widi 
half  tbeir  pawcra  are  nuraed  and 
foDdled  into  crniacquenoB.  Haliem 
of  high  imiiarlanco  to  the  com  mum - 
ty,  intolvine  tint  prlnoiples.  diHiin- 
Wd  wboti  Inore  is  no  alarminK  cii- 
(jency,  offer  a  noble  field  for""iiic 
■trifo  at  mighiy  minda."  Ii  requires 
■  powotliil  Brn«p  of  Ihoughi  lo  dis- 
cus*, and  llie  Icaroin^  of  sues  to 
i!luslrate,pr:iicipleBaripinefroni  mo- 
ral and  poli.icnl  rcladons,  uinona  n 
frcoand  enlieblened  pEOplo.    In  such  i 


a  imUj,  ^ai  mer.  boa  I 
timlaub  lad  <«iiily  a«]  )g 
if  tiuy  br  OBI  iacacr.^ibl',  ai 

IBM  >)iiM  aypncMiw  itC  I 

w«nb.    asdifiliKjibMiAadlkM 

»iyii>ni>in>Liniyi>t  (UiiTMyal  Bant 
■od  tkoxtiK  aiucA  is  ipurf 

In  J»4  ITtt  Soont  «a»li 
■  SMBifcar  of  cnntfuM  b|  tba  I 
btnnt  «f  Mw>-h»ett*.  hAu 
of  "niiiMhy  aaiiiciam,  latM  n^ 
his  wsi;  Imi  iiitHLyl  ramttm- 
tenlsl  tik*  *Tii  ukniE  >  Mol  U  MM 
body.  laAu«uM.I7Sa.bawBiB  ' 
aaaociilc  jBdf  e  of  Iba  Wiyi— ■  j 
ctaJ  ooari.  Tlis  dwiaclua  i 
Iboughi  by  all  lo  be  iimiipil  __. 
was  yuqiitiibul  ilwinibLek  hi>t  stofc 
deneeui  fata  tnlrsrilT  and  MUf-fi 
lh«  eouM  (wnaidniio  hiai  an  »^f  "•' 
lion.  Tb»  appMnunenl  wm  n. ._ 
bal  a  tkait  tuat  atua  thit  MaW  c«»- 
aliluiian  bad  gape  iBHn,ni«wt|iin.H< 
whik  iba  wouiida  of  cmu  twiiiuy 
were  greed,  and  ihc  sannda  al  «w 
had  DM  boea  htiabed  on  our  abii(« 

eittie.  Afwr  ib^  iotbulci«N! 
con  Hie  I  had  subsidMl,  ilie 
blond  and  Ite^ure  ware  kvcreli  Ul 
TbB  paper  eunenciiB,  which  had  tKca 
Onaled  nloiu;  by  hope  and  cmluliiy. 
and  buoyed  up  by  a  spmi  of  psiniM- 
ism,  had  suaii  in  vului^  uduI  tbe| 
w«e  beconie  "  wfirihle«s  as  til* 
Hecda  winch  rot  cm  Leibe'a  wharf." 
All  coofideaee  had  fltd,  and  Iht 
war-worn  anldier  rulnctanlly  neided 
to  the  cviiTSe  of  liw,  wIbiJi  look 
froiii  him  hia  laai  penny,  aod  left  his 
bmily  ouicoale  and  beggars.  HoM 
men  sre  Bliuri-siehled.  und  are  niBis 
afiected  by  ■  presoni  evil,  thin  by 
any  sxpcnnl  good,  which 
Ion?  in  coming.     " 


lun?  in  coming.     Syii 
atreci<on.aodBct9oft> 


irhulcn 


monweslih.     The  ipiremme 
not  pronlpl  in  Bven^n|r  the  insults 
oHi'red  to  tho  msicsly  of  the  laws, 
but  ushI  palliailvos.  and  acted  w'^ 
ndef^sion,  tmlil  rebeltion  was  uii 
nddirecL 

It  is  truci  that  all  that  appo<iii!oi^ 
hieh  arrayed  ii»lf  in  arms,  was 
Jt  down  in  one  cainpai|rit ;  yeiihvn 
as  s  BUll,  secret,  but  by  no  mesns 
intenipiible  power,  ronnantli  ia 
:iion.  which  il  WBBdifliouli  lo  r*«(ti, 
id  nImuBl  impouBiblo  to  destroy, 
r  it  broalhed  iiseif  in  acwma  shall 
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of  treason,  and  could  not  be  ^^iLaccd 
oy  fear,  nor  opiKancd  by  promiscB. 
One  of  the  forinti  of  this  disufllction 
was  sliown  in  violent  attacks  k>i\  tiic 
common  law,  and  on  its  supporters 
and  agents.  Voices  were  ruii^d  in 
various  quarters  against  this  proud 
system  of  common  sense,  and  eii- 
lightcucd  reaH>-)n ;  and  many,  not 
contirDted  with  the  ri^ht  of  sol'tenint^ 
Its  ft-atures,  and  adapiing  tlu-m  to 
our  manners,  habits,  »nd  wishes  by 
statutary  proviiiions,  were  for  abol- 
ishing  tnis  venerable  strueturo  at 
once.  The  judges  at  such  a  pi.-riod 
must  have  had  a  hard  and  painful 
task  to  perform  in  disehar^intj  their 
duty-  They,  howevtr,  not  onfy  pro- 
ceeded with  discretion  and  humanity, 
but  also  with  that  fearlessness  of 
consequences  which  discharges  its 
duly,  and  leaves  the  event  to  heaven. 
To  the  firmness  and  independence  of 
our  judiciary,  we  are  murh  indebted 
for  the  suppression  of  faction,  and 
the  confidence  in  one  another,  and 
in  the  government  which  soon  fol- 
lowed tnese  civil  commotions.  It  is 
one  strong  proof  of  the  wihdom  of 
those  who  brought  about  the  revolu- 
tion, that  they  instantly  constituted, 
as  far  as  they  could,  an  enlightened 
judiciary.  Soon  after  the  assump- 
tion of  goverimient  in  Massacliu- 
setts,  which  was  administered  ac- 
cording to  the  charter  of  William 
and  Mary,  upon  the  advice  of  the 
continental  eonjrres.s,  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  lecif»lature,  removing 
judicial  and  other  officers.  Peter 
Oliver,  Foster  Hntehins4)n,  Fxlmund 
Trowbri(^t',  William  (i'ushina:,  and 
William  Brown  were  removed,  and 
John  Adams,  William  Gushing,  Jede- 
diah  Foster,  Nathaniel  Pcasley  Sar- 
gent, and  James  Sullivan  were  ap- 
pointed judues  of  the  supreme  court. 
Sargent  diil  not  then  acerpt,  and 
Adams  never  took  his  seat  as  chief 
'ustice,  but  resigned  in  1777.  His 
political  duties  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  be  so  much  from  honie, 
that  he  found  it  inipopsihle  to  serve 
the  commonwealth  m  this  capacity. 
When  Foster  di<d,  Sumnrr  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  his  j)laee,  atid  continued 
on  the  bench  until  1797,  when  hi;  was 
called  by  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow 
citizens  to  the  chair  of  chief  magis- 
trate. He  was  also  elected  the  two 
following  years,  but  did  not  act  in 
that  capacity  tno  last   year,  for  he 


was  languishing  on  a  bed  of  sickness 
at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Court, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  political 
year,  1739 ;  but  being  declart-d  elect- 
ed, and  having  accepted  the  trust, 
the  legislature  were  an.tcious  that  ho 
should  be  qualified  before  his  decease, 
all  hopes  of  his  recovery  being  now 
given  up ;  for  they  had  some  consti- 
tutional scruples  about  the  right  of 
the  lieutenant  governour  to  act  as 
chief  magistrate  after  th(?df  ath  of  the 
^overnour,  unless  the  oath  of  office 
had  been  previously  administered. 
This  ceremony  took  place  in  the  bed- 
chamber of  the  dying  govemour,  who 
was  willing  to  vielu  his  last  breath 
in  tne  cause  of  Vis  duty.  He  closed 
his  life  on  the  7rh  day  of  June,  1799, 
in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age.  No 
death,  except  Washington's,  was  ever 
more  deeply  deplored  in  Massachu- 
8»*tts.  His  honour,  lieutenant  gover- 
nour  Gill,  as  soon  as  his  death  was 
known  to  him.  announced  it  to  the 
legislature  by  the  following  message : 

"  Gentleman  of  the  Senate  and  Gi'n- 
tUnien  qf  the  House  of  Repreaeii- 
tatires, 

"  It  is  with  the  devest  sorrow  that 
I  communicate  the  melancholy  event 
of  the  death  of  his  late  Exeelleney, 
Increase  Sumner,  Esq.  which  happen- 
ed this  day,  about  II  o'clock.  I  am 
ready  to  attend  to  the  executive  busi- 
ness of  the  commonwealth,  agreea- 
bly to  the  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  shall  also  be  ready  to  unite 
with  you,  in  our  respects  to  the  ro- 
mnins  of  so  worthy  and  valuable  a 
chief  magistrate." 

A  committee  of  the  lecrislalure  was 
appointed  to  superintend  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  tne  deceased,  which 
took  place  on  the  r2th  of  June,  and 
were  the  most  solemn  and  splendid 
ever  witnessed  in  thecommon wealth. 
All  classes  of  citizens  mingled  their 
sympathies  on  this  mournful  occa- 
sion ;  and  badges  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  deceasc-d  were  gene- 
rally worn  for  forty  days.  On  the 
17th.  the  lieutenant  govcrnour  made 
his  sjieech  to  the  legislature,  and 
mentumed  the  afflicting  dispensation 
of  Providence,  in  terms  of  alFectitjn 
and  respect. 

The  answers  from  the  senate  and 
house  of  reprt  s(  ntatives,  have  niu  h 
feelinc  and  delicacy  in  them.  TK<s. 
follow'iTig  IB  tVie  tins^ct  ol  \\\'t'ft  wawu 


DiiiMul  U>  hu  ruitaiJcniMW.  Ylic 
whok  tm'ii  "f  hi«  bfa  enowd  Iht 
■iii'Tnr)'  u(  hif  piciT.  ind  fa»  un*f- 
bclrij  EWlnDIMHi,  awrly  the  ieiih 
W  Kurri  ■  maeiUrilr,  and  ■!  tucb  a 
erwo.  niiMi  t«  ciinailmil  ■■  s  inou 
■MMMi  publut  caUmiir ;  lod  if  ihr 
•ntMii  pr*)'an  of  bii  fvllaw  ckiiicna 
«aak>  MM  pfdonicd  hi*  diimi  vaJus- 
U*  lib,  iMii,   vt^r  lung,  wnuld   bt 


hiva  onnlinuw]  i 
ornanifnt  lo  hia  rouAiry.  Nor  will 
biailMlh  be  lamcniod  by  iheciliiens 
•Tlhia  alalealoiK;  lb*  DieniiaDr  the 
ftdiTiil  iiav«mmeni  thfouubout  ihe 
Uniiin,  will  d«1>ly  rcgrel  top  Inat  ol 
•  man,  who  in  niachiirsiiic  <be  im- 
porlDDl  clulicaof  hiahi^hbfflce.  eaxe, 
on  I  nry  [■upper  utranion,  hi»  decided 
auppon  Ui  ihi!  niciaurca  of  Ibal  go- 


tni  osc  nnnoili  aail  gma  nirlicf  of 
elUn'toii  flup,  of  endtal  ruinyf.  « 

EniU  dr«c<^Dla.     lo   hioi.   iKotighi, 

(sntianct;  in  onnDn.  Such  ■  man 
u  ruelT'  buiul :  bui  wh^ii  ihe  oho- 
munriy  arv  aure  of  poacasiDc  a  cba- 
reetn  |]kc  tbia,  bowciet  dull  liia 
world  mar  annl,  and  howivfr  i«- 
gaidleaa  apparenltj  il  may  &e  (o  ir* 

rhe  woiBl  of  liiniB,  biailaies  i«  lavak 
canMcncii,  n«pcei,  and  horoa^  oi 
Iheaa  whn  are  ibe  alaote  nf  ii*  tnitl- 
ledual  pkaautcs,  aad  ihe  mown  ol 
Lifi  polilicaf  honoura.  Hia  e ariy  d»- 
ratinn  lo  ihe  bench  ia  an  UDanewrc- 
ablc  proof  tbai  be  was  beld  io  hi|k 
ESUmalion  tor  hi*  good  rcnae  tai 
honeaiy  p>  a  lawyrr.  A*  a  judjie,  be 
waa  clenr-beadcd.  finn,  anJacc«ai> 
bir.  and  diwaveriU  diuiiltv  and  u^ 
haniiy  in  all  ihc  farms  of  buBintfa.  (or 
\:f  lini>w  ibgl  lo  give  a  itud  efTi^l  to 
I  Jicial  procei  iJJngii,  and  leeal  opio- 
<[M,  il  Kssneetroaty  thar  ilic  niiiii*> 
'  re  should 


lila  dirffa  >r«  ffcnirnll)'  found^lo  bi 
bviirr  proof*  of  HlTcciion,  than  acta- 
ni«  dcUiit*  of  ini-idcnia,  nr  eomci 
dweripli™*   of   genim   iir    virruoc 

nrisijp  <lia  hnndia  tiacitig  \\tu\\nea- 


^.'ll   I 


■  brrrt 


(,.[,11,    li:    .     ,:,     1 

o'l,  .'.^"1   inlr^i;. 

,   -.    -N.   n«.j«,tl, 

x;,;v/.  . 

\   ■■!.:«.  trjcj 

UK.     Tbt'Mbvwt 

BUo«M,ll-.L;,.r 

the  grmid  jury,  will  show  tiow  he 
felt  aud  reasoned  upon  a  subject  ot 
vital  uuportance  to  toe  publickl 

**  There  is  but  ooe  jsubjoci  more, 
gentlemen,  that  I  shall  call  your  at- 
tention to,  and  that  is  a  subject  of 
the  highest  importance  to  us  as  a 
people.  I  mean  the  support  of  schools 
and  school' masters  according  to  law. 
Our  venerable  ancestors  were  early 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  i  a- 
portance  of  education  to  the  rising 
generation.  No  sooner  had  they  got 
tooting  in  this  inhospitable  land,  even 
whde  struggUng  with  poverty  and 
want  on  the  one  hand  aud  a  savage 
foe  on  the  other,  than  tlioj  laid  tne 
foundation  for  the  proper  education 
of  their  children,  foreseeing  that  the 
prosperity  of  their  theu  iniant  settlj- 
m^nt  depended  upon  it ;  aud  if  a  mat- 
ter of  such  moment  was  neglected, 
their  posterity  would  soon  become 
as  ilhterate  and  uninformed  as  the 
natives  thev  were  contending  with; 
and  shall  1  presume  that  we,  their 
posterity,  will  suffer  an  institution  so 
wise— so  important  to  sjcijty,  to  lie 
neglected?  If  such  inhabitants  did 
but  consider  the  importance  of  crduca- 
tioii  to  the  publick,  as  well  us  to  their 
children,  they  would  exert  them- 
selves to  carrv  the  laws  relating 
thereto  into  full  execution;  for  how 
can  a  republican  government  be  main- 
iainL-d  but  by  the  learnini;, virtue,  pub- 
lick  spirit,  and  knowledge  of  its  citi- 
zens. If  therefore  you  know  of  any 
towns  in  this  county,  which  by  law 
are  obliged  to  f>upport  school  masters, 
and  are  so  lost  to  themselv4,'S  and  the 
rising  generation  as  to  neelect  it,  you 
have  it  in  charge  from  the  court  to 

E resent  them.  These,  with  all  other 
igh  crimes  and  misdemeanours  done 
and  committed  within  the  body  of 
this  county,  wiW  employ  your  dili- 
gent attention  and  inquiry. 

"  What  remains  then,  (ientlemcn, 
to  make  us  the  huppiest  people  on  the 
globe,  favoured  as  we  are  with  the 
wisest  and  the  fniest  constitutions  of 
civil  government;  encircled  os  wc 
are  with  the  blessin»ry  of  peace, 
health,  and  plenty;  but  that  we  carry 
into  private  life  tlioso  principles  of 
reverence  for  thi-  Supreme  Governour 
of  the   world ;    and   that  industry, 

{mblick  spirit,  fru«iality,  and  beiievo- 
ence,  which  will  not  fail  to  ensure 
the  continuance  of  those  blessings. 
Let  every  on^  then,  in  his  station, 
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cultivate  tnose  virtues,  and  we  BhouU 
soon  tind  that  crimes  in  society  would 


become  less  in  number  and  m  maff- 
nitude  :  and  that  society  was  rapidly 
advancing  to  its  highest  state  of  per- 
fection.   Thus  we  shall  have  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  reflecting  that  we  have 
discharged  our  duty,  by  contributing 
all  in  our  t>ower  to  the  general  wel- 
fare, which  is  best  promoted  by  the 
practice  of  that  righteousness,  which 
always  did,  and  which  always  will 
exalt  and  dignify  the  character  of  a 
nation.     We  have  the  happiness  to 
live  in  a  country  where  our  rights  are 
fullv  unJerstoodi  and  freely  enjoyed; 
and  America  furnishes  one,  among 
tlie  few  instances  where  the  bless- 
ings of  civil  Uberty,  and  the  rights  oi 
mankind  have  been  the  primanj  ob- 
jects of  their  political  institutions; 
m  which  the  rich  and  the  poor  are 
equally  protected ;  where  the  weak 
are  defended^against  the  usurpations 
of  the  violent ;  where  the  rights  of 
conscience  are  freely  rnjoyed ;  and 
where  merit  and  abilities  cm  be  t)io 
only  claim  to  the  favour  of  the  p»ib- 
lick.    May  we  not,  then,  pronounce 
that  man  destitute  of  the  true  princi- 
ples of  liberty,    and   unworthy  the 
blessings  of  society,  who  does  not  at 
all  times  lend  his  aid  to  maintain  and 
support  a  government,  on  the  pre- 
servation and  due  administration  of 
which  depends  his  own  political  as 
Well  as  private  happiness.    It  is  in 
vain  to  think  of  supporting  a  free 
government,  unless  it  be  by  the  virtue, 
publick  spirit,   and  affection  of  its 
members.   Governments  of  other  de- 
scriptions may  be  supported  by  the 
intrigues  of  ofncers  and  magistrates, 
and  by  the  terrour  of  arms,  but  that 
which  owes  its  existence  to  the  will 
of  the  people,  must  derive  its  support 
from  tne  same  source;  hence  it  be> 
comes  the  duty  as  well  us  the  inter- 
ests of  every  citizen  to  aid  the  ma- 
gistrate in  tne  faithful  discharge  of 
his  office,  without  which  the  laws, 
or  in  oth'.T  words  the  will  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  cannot  be  car- 
ried into  effect,  without  which  the  go- 
vernment will  be  but  a  name;  a  use- 
less burden  on  the  people." 

He  was  taken  from  the  bench  al- 
most against  his  consent,  to  he  made 
chief  magistrate.  The  country  at  that 
time,  notwithstanding  all  the  depre- 
tlations  upon  our  commerce,  was 
pro^crous;  but  the  people  were  full 
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ofappmnumaonirorihafumra-    We 

man  hy  iiile  or  atudr,  uniU  ha  irM 

wererubbjit  of  our  properly;  bui  this 
was  but  1  Brewll  pK«  or  the  tvil  wp 

Bui.iiig  u  a  wi»  nan,  ho  alwiya 

Chi  moral  anil  polnioal  poison  ron- 
coi-ieJ  ur.J  sbwlnbroinl  by  ilua  ewih 
of  anciunl  aysieitin  nas  itien  exlend- 

of  nalions  — as   the  only  rflimii 

pNieciton  to  B  couBiry  mmding 

iag  to  ibf  tort,  of  every  v>ldible  m- 

OUT  Fuch  BR  iniinensc  n-nilory.  lio- 

Blilulioa  in   Kurupe    Ond   MittiCB. 

prcaaed  with  tfai*  beiicC  he  wai  ■>. 

Throne«   were    »hnkfa.   «nd    sluira 

icniive  id  the  imliiU'*  dfpannicni. 

profaned,  «nd  "iho  apaBrosofinlriri- 
nicd  man"  wer«  rcsvlung  the  oiagicfc 

which  baJ  not  bH*  chew*<d  with 

any  parliculu  fonilof**  by   any  of 

wiib  olh«  tleMlnsa,  bad  in  «  eood 

Mlutary  wiviee  on  lh»  mbjert,  and 

nieiiauK  growD  .ml  of  Ib«  ChrMimn 

med  hi  eialiooa.  wh^lt  wm  wc- 

religion.     At  Eucb  a  ppriad,  it   9» 

oBKifuL  in  mcreunng  ihe  nuinl>^  uf 

SB^esd  o'f  "ho   wramoiiweolih   B 

man,   wiioeo   iirlocB  in   privste  life 

Hi*  admiautinlion  caiAincni:!^  at 

n-pulDiion  placed  him  oul  of  the  rtnvh 

H  period   when  ihe  cWuii-iitii  o(  Dur 

of  .lander.  Sucha  mail  wns  found  in 

ly   teaied.     There    was  no   recRvtd 

Iniireaae  Sumner— the  most  difficull 

atandard  of  pubhck  opinion  tat  um- 

of  all  int^  lo  uppow  with  mcceu  in 

Bures  any  nioro  than  [bt  dko.    Tic 

idolater*  of  llie   old  ayaiema  da- 

chunrit*.  H'polJticolfnumJes  could 

noE  aay  ihal  he  was  light  and  vetira- 

lilc.  for  his  IV hole  d.MWier  was  of  a 

iviibieal  10  desiroy  iheannenl  land- 

sober  »nd  aia-.v  ea^t.     Ho  niuld  u»[ 

miirka.   In  <his  pohlical  clferve^nce 

he  obj.  oii-.i  M  on  ai'mirii  of  o^-c  and 

he  held  an  unwaYering  caanc.     Be- 

iDfirniiliuB,  for  he  wiis  Ihen  in   llit 

prmn-Bridvieiiurof  lift-,    Thehunihlu 

wjK  [oniiila]  upon  Ihe  beat  views  of 

couy  nil  thnrue  him   with  hnugnil- 

the  diaposiiiona  of  ihe  people,  and  of 

IM-9B  ind  [<ride,  fur  he  wtiii  nnliir  nnd 

thB  nnluro  of  ihcir  inaliiutiuna,  lie 

aece'Bil.le  lo  oil  daaac?  of  hia  fi'llaw 

liejrrily   supportwl    its    policy,    nol 

ciliiens;   and   the   prood   eouU   nal 

iliiiikriiif  ihnl  a  few   mismkea  can 

hale  hiii.  for  hia  familiarity,  for  he 

him  a  rShi  lo  eompi""  "f  'he  court* 
puraueiT    Wben  olhtrt  were  (earful 

t     nevet  t-T)mprniiMBi>d  or  forgoi  hisdle- 

nily  in  any  place  or  eirf  le.     N^  ,n-m 

(hn.  (I.C  gr-iu  political  fahntk  which 

could   ray   iliai  1u'   ^^    -   '    .r   V-nl- 

1>.!I I  ><l  amid  (heacdamt- 

bearted  and  Bvnr -   '.:.■.!   ... 

-     ■■    ■'■■   v.-otI\,    wns   aboui   U) 

presaed  no  „i,r.    "l 

.■...lun.hisfniihinilaperw 

■■■   ..   imahakcn.     He  >aw 

beni»denoe(T.rir..!ii-i;: 

.     ■■     -   111  of  cunfticlingoprn- 
-1. -flof  ihaiiiitclritence 

oroffic™.     Tht  liii!i.L  ..,.!..      ■ 

that  he   was  wnniing  ir,  s. .   ' 

-   :.-r.   which  i»   Ihe  only 

■nd  religion,  far  he  wn*  d  |ir  > 

<rf  relision  from  hU  youth  .;     > 

-   ' ''s"l'>'e"b"i"  '  TV  repub- 

Thelihersle-nldnoiSnyrhn.'.         - 

'.     1'    '  '  >' had  been  ereclod  in  ■ 

•  higol,  for  bis  oraerf,  nml  ■.■.:.- 

■   n„    of    hherty,    on    Ih- 

betler,  hU  lit<-  Mna  full  of  k  ■ 

..■111  regffrd   1,.  the  f«l- 

to  find  fnull  wiiimuf  ri  .nii-  .   -   ■     ■ 

i-:mdbahitaoftbepro- 

rv'''l^''*^'?S'T''''''l "'"'""■■'  ■  "  ' 

-■-  .-i:ihiam»;,«jnlsinking 

coulJ  XZT^^^^d,"'^  an'emur";!; 

■  ■■.;   r  .!..    "..ilit  of  milllarydMoo-    ' 
trsm       Tlie   fillo   of    Ihin   republirk 
seemed   b   wnmiiiB  voice  lo  oihern 

"blood  or  Jiirljte merit." 

nnd  fears  were  letl  by  good  and  wrsr 

ho  di.pl,y«l  ihe  ,am;  .arff.l  aiion^ 

men   ihNI   wu   loo  wsre  Terpns  »- 
warda   deairuciinn.      The  fw>tne*s 

turn  ID  duty  ae  ho  hod  done  in  other 

and  hta  confidence  in  ibe  general  go- 
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vcriiuuMit,  did  luucli  tu  etrcnuiheii 
tiid  flupport  it.     Ho  was  Wfll  ac- 

3uainud  with  the  illutftrious  iudivi- 
iial  who  WRf  nl  that  tunc  President 
of  the  United  States,  fur  he  had  been 
aMiociated  with  him  in  p<  liticn,  loved 
hi'n  an  a  friend,  respected  him  au  a 
Btat'.Kman,  and  tblluv\*d  him  in  hiti 
frark  of  glory  with  unoqiiivoeal  con- 
fidence, and  undiKiruised  admiration. 
Sumner  always  letnined  a  love  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  t^oil,  and  wu.s 
a  siibi't'intiul  prnrtical  larmer,  who 
Fit  on  example  of  |[;ood  husbandry  to 
his  neighbours*.  His  lands  were  cx- 
teni-ive,  and  ho  furnished  employ- 
ment to  many  labourers.  Thib  foQd- 
v.'Ss  for  agriculture  was  not  then, 
PS  it  now  is,  centrally  chcrishf.'d 
by  the  most  distinguished  characters 
of  the  commonwealth,  ('ommercc, 
and  the  professions  absorbed  the 
wholr;  time  of  those*  eniinged  in  thc84' 
pursuits;  but  witiiin  a  few  years  past, 
merchants,  lawyers,  phvsiciana,  and 
divines  have  cultivatta  a  taste  for 
ijrminp,  and  made  great  exertions 
to  excite  a  spirit  of  industry  and  en- 
ttrprise  amoni?  the  yeomen  of  our 
country.  With  ns.  a  few  years  ago, 
it  was  scarcely  tnought  a  matter 
worthy  the  attention  of  a  man  of 
science  and  taste  to  attempt  to  make 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only 
one  grew  beft>rc,  or  by  new  methods 
of  fetdinc,  to  make  a  bullock  grow 
from  nn  ordinary  to  an  uncommon 
si/-o.  This  was  left  entirely  to  those 
who.sc  cvery-day  business  it  was  to 
plough  and  to  tow.  Kxp«  rience,  as 
It  was  called,  was  among  them  the 
sole  guide,  and  this  term  meant 
nothing  more  than  a  repetition  of 
careless,  unphilosophical  inethiKls  of 
farming.  Errours  and  prejudices  held 
their  course  aizninst  all  reasoning, 
until  the  scientifick  and  opulent  broke 
the  thraldom  by  siuccssful  experi- 
ments, repeated,  pronmlgated  and 
explained  so  often,  that  common 
sense,  or  rather  common  i»reiudice, 
could  no  longer  resist  the  evidences 
in  favour  of  a  ehangi.-.  Sumner  had 
always  an  unwavering  confidence  in 
the  future  prosperity  of  this  country, 
but  he  knew  it  must  be  ensured  by 
those  means  which  requind  time« 
patience  and  ssigacity  to  u:-«e;  and 
had  he  livwl  until  this  day,  he  would 
have  seen  his  expectations  tifaijricul- 
tural  improvements  in  some  measure 
realized,  his  belief  in  the  solidity  of 


our  national  government  confirmed, 
and  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  goo- 
eral  dilfusion  uf  knowledge  among 
all  ranks  of  pL>ople.  The  patriot's 
busom  18  always  warm  with  ardent 
hopes  for  the  prospt-rity  of  liis  coun- 
try;  "unborn  ages  crowd  upon  his 
soul,"  not  with  the  gltNimy  forebod- 
ings of  degeneracy  and  corruption, 
but  with  delightful  visions  of  the  ad- 
vance ment  of  knowledge,  of  the  in- 
crease  of  j)ure  morality,  and  of  the 
happinens  of  man.  It  is  neither  wise 
nor  brave  to  indulge  in  reveries  of 
despair;  and  that  man  is  either  feeble, 
seliish,  or  vain,  who  imagines  that 
when  he  dies  all  virtue  ana  national 
prosperity  will  die  with  him.  That 
often  repeated  ejaculation  of  the  dy- 
ing statesman,  "  Oh  my  country," 
is  either  a  proof  of  the  weakness  of 
the  human  miml  in  the  hour  of  dis- 
solution, or  a  libel  by  their  friends  ou 
the  famv  of  the  dead.  It  is  a  sub- 
iect  of  as  much  rational  pride  to  be- 
lieve that  we  shall  be  the  progenitors 
of  a  worthy  race,  who  will  honour 
their  day  and  generation,  as  is  the 
knowledge  that  we  are  hneally  de- 
scended from  a  virtuous  stock. 

Sumner  was  marriid  on  the  30th 
of  September,  1779,  to  a  daughter  of 
William  Hysh>p,  Esg.  of  Brookline, 
formerly  a  distinguished  merchant 
in  Boston,  and  by  her  he  had  a  son 
and  two  daughters,  who  are  now 
living.  Mrs.  "Sumner  ^rvivcd  her 
husband  ten  years,  and  died  in  the 
year  1S09,  in  Boston,  whither  she 
had  removed  from  Roxbury  in  1806. 

His  person  was  attractive  and 
commanding — tall,  stout,  and  mus- 
cular ;  his  complexion  and  hair  were 
light,  and  his  eyes  blue.  His  coun- 
tenance was  remarkable  for  compo- 
sure and  benignity,  and  was  often 
lighted  up  with  a  smile  of  peculiar 
sweetness.  Many  a  young  practi- 
tioner at  the  bar  has  borne  testimony 
to  the  pleasure  and  relief  he  felt, 
when  he  was  addressing  the  court  in 
f(  ar  and  trembling,  in  catching  the 
kind  looks  of  Judge  Sumner.  They 
were  looks  of  encouracement  and 
protection,  which  never  disappointed 
the  youthful  advocate.  Such  cour- 
tesies arc  remembered  with  gratitude 
and  admiration,  while  the  cold  and 
severe  gaze,  and  the  sharp  reply  of 
authorii^,  which  perhaps  blasted  the 
early  efforts  of  a  delicate  mind,  are 
recollected  vfiih  Te8civ\mtrvWaA.t^Xk.- 
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witich  flowrd  from  goodn 


v«le.  ll  conciliiled  ihe  sflectiotw  <W 
the  people  wbtn  be  waa  young,  and 
MCurecftbDm  ihioiigh  his  life.     Hi* 


Tellow  dlixens  delighted    Ia  hoooM 

maurnni  him  u>)icu  dead.  lnteJIn^ 
TiRua  and  urbanii)'  unricdi  form 
a  K>ell  which  SBldoni  faiU  to  oon- 
trof  ihe  turholenl  and  oiilieuu^ 
and  to  chum  ihe  p<«cealjle  and  IM 


Epilaph  on  the  monument  oT  Oaveiaaat  Sumneri  by  the  anthoi  of  thf 
roragaing  mamDir. 

Hers  repoic  Iha  remains  t>r 

INCREASE    8UMNEB. 

(He  wBi] 

Bora  al  Rosbufy,  Kovemher  a7th,  IW*. 

[AndJ 

Died  al  the  same  pl(u;e.  Jtine  7lh,  1TJ9, 

[In  Ihe  53d  year  o[  bis  agp,] 

He  was  for  some  tim?  a  praclilioner  nl  the  bar; 

And  Tor  fifteen  yeare  an  Aisoriaie  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Jndidal  CoDitl 

Was  ibrice  elecled  Governoiirof  Massac huaells, 

In  which  ulfice  he  died 

As  ft  Lawyer,  he  was  faiihfiil  and  able : 

As  a  JU'l^e,  pnliem,  inipanial,  and  deciMve^ 

As  a  Chief  Magislrale,  accessilile,  frfuiH,  and  iodependenL 

In  privale  life,  he  n-a,'<  aaeciiunale  and  inild  ; 

In  pubHck  life,  he  iFos  dignilied  and  firm. 

Party  feuds  were  allayed  hy  ihe  correclness  of  his  eonducl, 

Calumny  was  silenced  hy  Ihe  weight  of  his  virlnea ; 

And  rancour  softened  by  Lho  amenity  of  his  manners. 

In  the  vigour  of  iiiielleeiust  allainmcuts 

And  in  the  aiidsl  of  asefnlness. 

He  was  called  by  Divine  Providence 

To  rest  with  his  fnihers : 

And  went  down,  to  the  chambers  of  Death, 

In  Ihe  full  belief  that  the  grave 

Is  the  pathway  t-o  future  existence. 

As  in  life  he  secured  Ihe  snlfrapes  of  the  free. 

And  was  blessed  with  the  approbation  of  the  wise, 

80  ia  ileath  he  was  honoureJ  by  Ihe  iCHrs  of  the  pairioiick. 

And  i*  held  in  sweet  rcincinbranec 

By  a  discernire  and  affectionale  people. 

DitcUe  irir'tiem  ex  hoc,  verumoHt  '^arem 
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WILLIAM  SYMMES,  D.  D.,  was 
born  at  Woburn,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  in  thj  commonwealth  ol' 
Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1729.  He 
w:is  educated  at  Harvard  College, 
and  was  distineuishod  for  his  good 
scholarship  and  honourable  beannff. 
Up  to  his  time,  corporeal  punish- 
nient  was  inflicted  on  the  scholars  in 
college,  as  at  common  schools.  A 
tutor  attempted  it  on  him,  he  re- 
treated to  a  corner  and  prepared  for 
resistance.  He  was  then  a  young 
man  of  great  corporeal  strength,  and 
of  an  indomitable  spirit.  The  tutor 
saw  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
proceed  to  blows,  and  desisted.  The 
investigation  of  this  matter  by  the 
enraged  teacher,  (for  he  was  not  to 
binnic,)  as  was  supposed,  was  the 
cause  of  abolishing  the  vile  practice 
of  HaiTi'llation  within  college  walls. 
Mr.  Symmes  was,  soon  after  his 
leaving  college,  appointed  tutor  him- 
srlf,  and  became  popular  for  his  dig- 
nity of  deportment,  and  his  compe- 
trncy  as  a  teacher.  On  quitting  nis 
olficc  in  colli  ge,  he  was  ordained  a 
pastor  of  the  church  in  the  north  part 
of  .Andover,  where  he  officiated  for 
more  than  hilf  a  centnry ;  preaching 
during  that  whole  time,  either  at 
home  or  with  his  neighbours,  every 
Sunday  but  two,  untU  within  a  montn 
of  his  death.  He  ':vas,  at  some  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  suspected  of  want  of 
orthodo.xy,  becauSv*  he  doubted  the 
Correctness  of  son.*?  of  the  doctrines 
of  Calvin,  but  tho.«e  who  knew  him 
best,  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
soundness  of  his  inith,  and  to  the  pu- 
rity of  his  life.  In  his  day  it  was 
considered  dero^Atory  for  a  minister 
to  preach  the  SLr.ie  sermon  twice,  in 
the  »ime  place.  In  1304.  he  had  by 
him  over  three  thousana  sermons, 
fuily  written  ont.  At  that  time  some 
of  these  productions  were  examined 
by  one  of  his  young  friends,  who 
averred  that  from  a  careful  perusal 
of  many  of  them,. he  never  found  a 
word  carelessly  written  nor  igno- 
rant! y  spt'llcd.  He  often  sighed  over 
the  tnouijht  of  so  much  labour,  and 
remarked  that  it  was  a  bad  taste  of 
the  age,  in  religious  instructions,  to 
prefer  quantity  and  novelty,  to  suc- 
cinctness anff  excellence,  for  it  had 
required  an  iron  constitution,  and 
constant  industry  to  go  through  such 
i  ten-fold  horculoan  labour,  as  he 
l«d  done,    ilia  ilclivery  was  plain, 
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and  solemn,  but  he  never  thought  of 
the  graces  of  elocution.  He  ^as  a 
ripe  and  good  classical  scholar  and 
deeply  read  in  ancient  and  modern 
metaphysicks,  as  well  as  in  history. 
In  the  annals  of  his  own  country,  he 
was  profound  and  minute.  In  the 
revolutionary  war,  he  was  a  sturdy 
republican ;  one  of  those  most  scru- 
pulously watchful  of  rulers,  without 
party  or  selfish  calculation.  He 
measured  the  minds  of  men  with 
wonderful  precision,  and  entered  in- 
to their  motives  as  one  acquainted 
with  the  world.  He  loved  society, 
although  his  habits  would  not  allow 
him  to  seek  it,  but  h^  received  his 
friends  with  the  utmost  cordiality, 
and  conversed  as  one  happy  to  see 
them,  both  to  entertain  them  and  to 
refresh  himself.  His  temper  was 
irascible,  but  he  had  broken  it  to  the 
curb  of  prudence.  Sometimes  the 
fiery  passions  of  the  man,  .vere  seen 
mantling  his  cheek  and  flashing  from 
his  eye,  but  the  spirit  of  the  evan- 
gelist, after  a  burst  or  two  of  nature, 
tnrew  a  hallowed  calm  over  his  mind, 
and  all  the  billows  of  passion  were 
as  still  as  those  of  the  sea,  rebuked 
by  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  when 
the  disciples  were  in  great  fear  of 
being  swallowed  up.  From  his  pro- 
fession, and  habits  of  solitude,  ho 
communed  more  with  himself,  than 
men  generally  do,  even  the  most 
pious.  He  conversed  with  the  past, 
for  there  his  earthly  pleasures  were, 
and  entered  into  the  future,  for  there 
were  his  hopes  of  heaven,  which  grew 
more  placia  as  age  stole  upon  him. 

All  I  who  CNii  trW  the  irliiin|j'M  of  tlH>  uiiiKl 
Br  imih  illntnfitett,  nnd  (ly  Ualc  ri>fltiMl  7 
when  Kce  liiw  «|Mrii«ne«l  ittr  eye,  met  cl<w<l  ih«  aar, 
Slill,  it'tretl  fur  uriion  in  Ikt  iMiive  ■{  [ 


on  witi  ah«  I'M*,— DcHh  rrncvhitiff  «idiiicr  piiraiM 
Sonte  long  lovrd  iiua«ice  VHNieti»r  fruni  >i«r  view. 


Dmn  llirunrh  die  'Wvp  m  *»*'■  of  the  |mm, 
OVr  Jotky  fomi*  in  eh.iiun  of  »ltaintip-r  «:«•( : 
With  riant  rriiMt  fine  Imch  Ums  IoIiI*  ol*  nicfil. 
And  MiACch  ihe  laiilile^  t'of  iiive  i<>  liffhi. 

Dr.  Symmes  died  in  May,  1807,  at  his 
scat  ill  Andover,  deeply  lameni*Hl  by 
the  wise  and  affectionate.  .  He  had 
a  great  horrour  of  the  agonies  of 
dtiath,  frequently  saying^,  "  that  he 
was  not  afraid  to  be  dead,  but  afraid 
to  die."  Heaven  in  kindness  released 
him  without  a  mortal  pang. 

BARON  STEUBEN,  the  foUow- 
iiic:  notice  of  this  distinguished  mili- 
tary chieftain,  was  prepared  by  Gen- 
eral North,  wh»j  knew  him  well  and 
lovi  d  him  sin«'crLly  it  wns*  publish- 
ed in   the  New   Vork  Commercial 


\ 


II  PiuBFiant  for't 
born  hii  »«y|Cl,'  snicl  he,  (?|>. 
of  ihe  (■irong  pnsntuii  i>r  ii 
mBBtrr  Frederirk  II.)  t  shoiil.' 

demand  ■  liiemiBeion  TToni  )i 


.    _.  _  d  nlTection,     _     

naie  cnmpaien,  of  the  seven  years 
wnr,  the  prince  incunrd  Ihe  duploa- 
Biire  of  hi»  Ineiorablfl  brother.  He 
was  direcied  to  reiire  rrom  ihc  Gdd, 
his  BUtiB  ontHred  to  their  diffcren 
corps,  or  plBccd  in  aitulittons  ichivh 
migbi  mAe  them  feel  the  miaTartune 
of  bdng  ihc  TrTL-nd*  of  a  man  who 


paintrnenl  <if  nid-du-onip  to  the  king, 
and  wu  charged  uiih  ibc  puprrin- 
lendeneRor  the  quBrier-innvlrr-gen- 

edly  im  t'XPellenlp"n  of  the  PniMJan 
syeleni,lhnithedifr>.TentdtpBiIinenis 
of  ihe  Biniy,  hnd  eneh,  n  pnrrinilBr 
pL-rran  neiir  ibc  mDnnrch,  intiinste 
Vrllfa  all  iia  mncernr,  to  whom  every 
offierr  of  ihe  corps  rould,  on  all  oc- 
casions nddreca  himBelf;  and  on 
whom  at  any  mompnl,  rorpvcryhlm 
of  information  rplr'- '•■■  ■- ' 


.■,    Ill    !•.    IIU"    S    l)l'lb.»i-3f  lllBT** 

III  !-p''..V.iiiK  of  ih^il  gnni  IBSB^ 
la>ii<s,  HhiL-h  iKnikut  itie  Asliufitt 
profiiund  r(w|«ti  «-iih  wliid  bcMl 
mneiiibcRd  by  ilie  Iihidd.  Wh* 
the  Kinc  of  Pruniu'a dwih  -wmm- 
furiin-'^.f  1 11BW  ■  ti-ar  roU  iloWB  Of 
|.,^i,,'=  .-herd.  Slroiig  tk"  «l«bo 
-  ■!  '  I  ■<' :  fi'ldido  wrrpi  An 
\  .■   )."  rwho  hod  brefiBpti- 

.<...u..j!jl'rrnnklia.)I.>l<ll>mi, 

11.^:    :;;.  I  ■.   "  U?  B  JCalOIWJ  -if  tHf  W 

iDD'iiiiJhiHryfBinf.  'Jcaloiisofnift' 
Mid  llic  baran,  '  ihe  fclluw  wi*  ■ 
fool — a  motley  foul,  joor  Shakeprtn 
would  bsis  cilW  liim.' 

"TliereeBn,  howcTar,  bt-nodsntit 
of  Ihe  eossidenilion  in  trtiidi  Ibt 
military  lalenla  of  Iba  t«roD  •<*« 
htM  by  ihe  inonarch.  When  Scoe- 
n\  Lineolo,  ih«i  B«manr  br  tb« 
D«parimiMtt  of  War,  wa*  dircctnl  hj 
™n,iT«»  to  apply 
European  courts  foi 
their  mi  lilary  «>deB,  L 
hureh,  Prime  MinisiiT  of  PrtisHi.nn- 
swired  ibat  Ihe  in-i  I  ructions  in  qurs- 
lion,  hod  nerer  been  piidlishrti,  not 
evtn  iransenhed,  exri-pt  for  the  UM 
nf  the  chifft  of  Ihf  army;  sddind 
ihat  he  was  auTpTiaed  al  Ihc  reqiie*!, 
as  il  was  nndm'Tuod  that  Bstdd 
Sietiben  was  in  <ho  scrrice  of  the 
United  Slates,  who  toewi 
relBiiveiolhePf 


raoscTnii  i^ 


7rZf>^i 


?    Irft. 


)n  retired  froni  Prttssin  and 
into  the  service  of  Piiiife 
ofBsden,  who  gave  bim  the 
id  of  his  troops !  and  sonw 
■  — ^rda,  he  wbb  sppoinlfd 
led  IieuicDani  genend  of  one 
rircles  of  the  empire;  a  sta- 
her  honorary  than  locrni' 
-psof  thi--""'- 
latv  at  I 
endin. 


infortiinalE  ppaplcl  Ood  help  ihrm, 
hfy  have  dnmfc  deep  of  the  top  a 

oeomc  from  his  milt- 

Ired  and  einhiytnB- 
By  whor    "     — 
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I  presume,  have  f"lt  pcnjpl»»s  of  con- 
science, in  aestigning  the  whole  reve- 
nues of  the  church  ihihtant  to  troopei, 
in  whsec  tacHc-<p  and  weapons  he 
had  gTcatt*r  confirience  than  in  the 
churcli  Bpiriluii),  could  the  ai«f>ign- 
m«nt  have  been  eff»-'ct»>d  without  dan- 
ger or  disgrace.  In  a  rouniry  wiiore 
a  coachman  or  a  chief  cook  could  l>c 
hired  for  ten  or  fiftL.n  dollars  per 
annum,  and  a  suit  of  clothfs;  where 
many  luxuries  and  all  the  ncce^sa- 
ries  of  life  wore  cheap  in  proportion, 
twenty- four  or  tweniy-fivc  hundred 
dollar?  per  annum  was  a  world  of 
money. 

The  Karon  frequently  paps^d  his 
wintf.-rsin  Paris.  There,  in  177t),  in  the 
society  of  the  Count  de  Verffcnnes, 
and  the  Prince  de  Monl(5  Barre,  min- 
ister for  the  war  d<-f  nrtmenl,  he  met 
with* Benjamin  Franklin,  our  amhas- 
sador  at  tho  court  of  VVrbailks.  Mr. 
Franklin,  venerable  in  his  appear- 
ance, high  in  reputation,  and  fLill  of  cn- 
ihi?<«iasin  in  the  (.'ausc  of  his  country, 
spoke  with  energy  and  with  all  the  art 
of  a  politician,  of  the  roodncss  of  tb.e 
cause,  of  tin*  noble  spirit  of  the  peophj 
of  the  United  States,  of  their  ample 
means  and  well  foundnl  hopes;  of  the 
glory  to  him  who  should  efToctually 
assist  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
great  empire;  and  of  the  gratitude, 
honours,  and  rcvardF  which  awaited 
the  man  who  phonld  give  instruction 
in  the  rrfflitary  art  to  tlu  brave  but  un- 
disciplinwlarniyof  the  United  Stati.sl 
The  French  mmii^ters  supported  the 
arguments,  and  joined  in  all  the 
wishe^of  the  phi'.ofophiik  negotiator. 
'It  WR.B  Hndoubtcdly  the  intention  of 
the  king,  their  master.'  ihey  said,  '  to 
declare  himself,  as  soon  as  cireiim- 
stanees  would  adnut,  the  protector 
of  this  virtuo!:s  peopie.  who  had 
bravely  taken  arms  acainst  a  lipuiih- 
ty  and  imporiovf*  nalion,  wh')s«?  ain- 
liilion  went  not  only  to  their  smIvjii- 
gation,  but  tc  that  of  all  Eumpr — 
that,  though  the  nionicnt  had  not 
yet  arrived,  in  which  the  k",ng  coiihl 
openly  cp])ous(  tlie  cause  of  the  .\me- 
ncans,  steps  wer*  about  bein?  taken 
to  supply  them  with  arnis  and  thrre 
conic!  be  no  doubt  of  his  favoi  rable 
rerard  to  him,  who,  by  tcachinrr  the 
moslefTertual  manner  of  u>ii»L' tin  m, 
should  render  rssential  service  to 
those  opprexped  pf  cnle,  strutrirling  for 
liberty  and  independenec.'  T\w  glory 
attendant  on  a  successful  achieve- 


ment  of  this  perilous  adventure,  was 
painted  in  such  glowing  colours,  and 
so  often  presentt-d  to  view  by  those 
masters  in  the  art  of  colouring,  that 
the  baron,  without  entering  into  any 
kind  of  stipulation  with  Messrs. 
Franklin  and  Dean,  immediately  re- 
turned to  Germany,  resigned  his  pla- 
ces, and  their  emolunients,came  back 
to  France,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1777, 
embarked  for  the  United  Stales  on 
board  a  ship  freighted  ostensibly  by 
private  persons,  but  in  fact  by  Louis 
XVI.  with  arms,  clothing  and  muni- 
iion3  of  war,  and  commanded  by 
Captain  Landais,  a  brave  and  expe- 
rienced officer,  who  had  sailed  round 
the  world  with  Mons.  de  Baugain- 
ville,  and  who  for  the  service  he  there- 
in performed  to  his  nation,  deserved 
a  recompense,  the  benefits  of  which 
he  yet  might  feel.  Not  long  since,  I 
{lassed  the  veteran  in  the  street,  and 
saw  with  pain  that  ad  verse  gales  still 
thwart  his  course. 

The  baron  landed  in  December  at 
Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
immediately  commenced  his  journey 
to  York,  in  Pennsvlvania,  where  con- 
gress then  sat.  1  saw  him  for  the 
first  time  at  a  ball,  which  the  citizens 
of  Lancaster  gave  him.  He  had 
been  received  in  the  most  distinguish- 
ed manner  by  congress,  and  was 
thrn  on  his  wav  to  meet  General 
Washington,  fiis  reputation  had 
preceded  him,  and  those  who  yet 
If  member  his  graceful  entry,  and 
carriage  in  a  ball  room,  the  splendour 
of  his  star  and  its  accompaniments, 
can  easily  cone*  ive  the  proud  feelings 
of  his  countrymen,  and  of  their  fair 
wivrs  and  daughters.  With  honest 
Flucllen,  they  might  have  thanked 
God,  that  tli'.y  had  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  their  countryman.  The 
troops  assembled  at  Valley  Forge, 
were  in  want  of  every  thing. — ill  arm- 
ed, worse  fed,  and  ccmfmed  to  their 
huts  by  sickness,  the  want  of  clothea, 
aud  the  .severity  of  the  winter!  The 
baron,  fre*piently  afterwards  decla- 
red, tliat  no  European  armv  could 
have  been  kept  together,  under  such 
dreadful  deprivations.  What  must 
have  been  his  feelings  to  have  seen, 
as  he  passed  with  Gtjneral  Washing- 
ton through  the  cantonment,  the 
wretched,  naked  fipurcs  (exc€"pt  a 
piece  of  dirty  blanket,)  ill  hid,  by 
half  closed  doors  or  open  windows, 
and  to  hear  at  cvcty  Ivinx^  ^  \x\^ViX^&L 
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JtMBRICA.'i  BlOOmPU^ . 


»■!  • 


^iKnlainiinoniwlludattaun,  C«r- 
lainlfi  1'  *■*  *  Ivld  atlianpl,  wiih- 
iiit  urulctwt*i»iinj{  a  wotd  of  ihedr 
linsirBi^  to  kitiDi  incD.  barn  Ace, 
■mrjcjuwi  IDgclltiTt  III  pre*er>e  Unsu- 


I  J  filled  <*t(tlh>uk>iniBU«M  btooMMl 

|u>d  b>  »«I«B  MV-^  fiM  «* 
aMn  liind  of  IuwwMm  In  iL 
kjiubof  imml  llii^  rliMipJiyr 
anu«ITotht«M- 

lorn  ihr  uiiiHCii*. 
b«  prHiarod  Ua  ini 


or  Ibid  ■ 


if  baiilo^  bow  u  ^ 


ahey  wiiboul  awoni,  a  lonk.  ihedac-  j  wa««f  tn«f»EaaHi|<Mncat  ihaabsw 


•  {•Ml, 


Th>i 

uni;t  ihsir  rqual.  or  pnhws  brlow 
ihmrj,  iTi  wJiAtKtcT  tuuchi  bcconu  a 
man !  Ii  wu  ■  tiuld  atlemtit,  wbicb 
nuihing  bui  tiniw,  or  high  raiwd 
hupcB  df  eJorycoula  have  auppart«f. 
Al  ibe  fiMI  panil'',  Che  lrDO|i«  ndlliei 
undnilanding  the  oomiDandi  uor 
huw  to  follow,  in  a  chang^meot  lo 
which  ibtf  hnd  not  br«D  ■ccuuani' 
•d,  cvia  with  the  inslniclei  at  ihcii 
hrfiid,  were  g«iLing  foflt  into  eoafii' 
■iun.  At  Uiii  moment,  captRin,  now 
Colonel  Walker,  ihro  of  Ilie  llh  New 
York  rtgimcnt,  advanced  [rom  his 

to  lianiln'e  ihc  bsronn  ordura,  aud 

"If,  said  ibc  good  baron,  many 
TCBTB  afier,  I  had  seen  an  BDget  froia 
hfsven,  I  ehould  nol  have  bwn  more 
rejuici-d.  Perhapa  (here  waa  not  si 
thai  moment  another  oITicer  (unlesa 
IlaindioD  excepted)  io  the  arnii, 
who  ipake  French  nni)  En^iJIah  li>  be 
undetBlood.  Walkir bucnmi'  his  niJ- 
de-camp  and  friendi  they  w.^l  .'. - 
acrvrd  (he  friendship  of  I'utli  < 
Pwm  the  moment  thai  i"-ii   ■ 


It  nirn,  <a  thnm  ikit  m 


ibcm  (m1  a  confidciHS  in 
akilli  beeddea.  font  oa(sa^  6dl«ir> 
irig  ibo  misrsbU  BtiiU  aaifaal 
aysloiu.  would  tbuik  ihiiinaliaadl 
ind«i  by  an  atiuiion  ■•  dw  AO. 
Bui  ilio  umc  abatl  omu  wha*  Aaa 
will  be  a  better  mode  ot  ■*''^irB 
Thea  wo  will  Attend  lo  ibamraliwaai 
ibeloea.  Ttiiapiophecy I  rmicniWb 
WIS  literally  fulfilled  ■  year  ot  iwa 
afterward*.     'Do  you  aee  tlwl,  Sr," 

'ihoXfi^fonhnT;'"" 
"  Sir  Henry  Cliuloti  lUBichedfioi 


Philsdtdphia.  Ovr  troop*  giullcd 
Tidley  Forge,  and  foiigbl  the  Briliib 
alJUaomoulh.     Colonel   Hamili. 


e,  llui  he  had  Dcvoi  known 
r  conceived  the  value  of  diaci- 
DB,  urilil  that  day.  Thebaran  had 
coiDDiDud  in  the  line,  for  allhougb 
iUKsi^  !>n<l.  in  aildiliDn  lo  hi*  >p- 

■ ■..ririjjKclorgeiieral.eiven 

I.  :.  ni  major  eeneial.  the 
<  ;<ihobL- ntidvol  EroDi 


ouKhl 


cup  of  Btrotifl  foirii',  WQ»  on  horst- 
baek  nl  aunrltc,  and  with  orwilhoui 
hia  auilD  gaitopcd  To  the  parade. 
There  was  no  wnitinq  for  a  innJy 
ftid'de-cDmp;  and  those  wbgfotloW' 
ed,  wished  ihev  had  nol  aJkjl)  nor 
W*«  there  need 'of  chiding,  Tbc  ha- 
roc's  look,  when  duly  -was  r.eglecled, 
wai  enough.  It  WBBDouestion.  wbr 
our  iroope  had  n 


I  ■■    1       ■  ■.      ■.  iiiioentaDd 

'    '  ''  iLii4Jinghi;:b 

'     ■:  r  ...I    iriBnif  lb"al 

111,  AinUK'ii.  oili.LiD  Uv'an  lo  be 
diBcufaJ,  and  to  murinur  loudlyal 
beiiiB  ['on'manded  by  forcii^ora.  iIm 
,  hnron  hud  rvccived  whal  had  hma 
given,  wiihout  aekine :  and  he  wifely 
Icfl  it  [0  lime  and  luluts  aervie*  to 
plaiw  him  in  hia  proper  atalion.  Hn 
BSWBionce  in  forming  ihe  iroopa,  and 
in  T'lFonnoilfring  the  enniny  on  thai 
itny,  in  which      -  ;      > 


calling  it  grcB' 
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British,  and  of  the  column  under  the 
command  of  General  Lee,  induced 
that  gentleman  to  say  something  in 
his  defence,  for  which  the  baron 
liiougbt  it  proper  to  ask  an  irame- 
'diate  explanation.  It  was  given  in  a 
manner  perfectly  satisfactory.  The 
truth  was,  General  Lee  liad  an  exalt- 
ed opinion  of  the  British  discipline 
and  valour,  and  had  very  little  confi- 
dence in  our  troops  which  he  had  to 
oppose  them.  He  was  unfortunate, 
and  probably  in  fault ;  end  undoubt- 
edly he  looked  on  the  friends  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  whom  Lee,  it 
was  believed,  had  intrigued  to  sup- 
plant, as  his  enemies,  and  as  anxious 
to  take  advantage  of  his  misfortune. 
General  Washington,  in  confirming 
the  sentence  of  the  court,  acted  pro- 
bably with  as  much  propriety  and 
Curity  of  mind  as  falls  to  the  lot  of 
uman  nature;  but  the  decision,  it 
has  been  thought,  ought  to  have 
bt«n  other  than  it  was.  If  Lee  had 
misbehaved  before  the  enemy,  he  de- 
served punishment  much  more  se- 
vere. If  his  troops  broke,  and  would 
lot  fight,  he  ought  not  to  have  been 
Bspended. 
"  As  soon  as  the  troops  became  for 
a  time  stationary,  the  inspector  gen- 
eral commenced  a  system  of  police, 
which  pervaded  every  branch  of  the 
service,  and  by  which  millions  were 
saved  every  campaign,  after  it  was 
in  operation.  Two  honourable  and 
worthy  men,  Judge  Peters  and  Colo- 
nel Pickering,  both  of  them  at  that 
time  members  of  the  board  of  war, 
well  knew  to  what  a  ruinous  extent 
the  spoil  and  waste  of  tents,  anns, 
ammunition, and  accoutrements,  was 
carried,  and  they  have  not  for- 
gotten the  service  rendered  by  the 
Baron  to  our  then  poor  country. 
'Sir/  said  one  of  these  respectable 
patnots.  not  three  months  since,  (it 
was  Juagd  Peter?,)  'his  services  could 
not  be  estimated  at  thoir  value.  I 
knew  him  well,  and  take  him  alto- 

f ether,  a  better  man  did  not  exist.' 
'he  organization  of  the  Department 
of  Inspection  produced  a  new  state 
of  things,  the  benefit  of  which  was 
feh  by  all.  To  whom,  to  how  few 
can  I  appeal !  The  masters  and  the 
labourers,,  in  that  great  work  of  inde- 
pendence, have  pa!s>sod  away ;  and 
with  them  how  great  a  portion  of  the 
\irtueand  the  talents  of  our  country ! 
To  what  a  strictness  were  we  held 


when  every  article  receiv^  must  be 
brought  forth  and  laid  in  view, and  not 
a  brush  or  picker,  missing  with  impu- 
nity!  In  truth,  long  before  the  con- 
clu.sion  of  the  war,  our  army  had 
arrived  at  the  then  highest  point  of 
military  knowledge.  Ambiiioas  to 
excel,  1  have  known  tlie  subalterns 
of  a  regiment,  sell  one-half  their  ra- 
tions to  the  contractor  that  they 
might  add  to  the  comfort  and  appear- 
ance of  their  men.  The  adroitness, 
and  above  all,  the  silence  with  which 
niana}uvres  were  performed,  was  re- 
marked with  astonishment  by  the 
officers  of  the  French  army.  The 
Marquis  la  Val  de  Montmorency,  a 
brigadier  general,  said  to  the  baron, 
'I  admire  the  celerity  and  exactitude 
with  which  your  men  perform;  but 
what  I  cannot  conceive,  is  the  pro- 
found silence  with  which  they  ma- 
ncEuvre!'  *I  don't  know,  Mons,  le 
Marmiis,  from  whence  the  noise 
should  come,'  answered  the  baron, 
'when  even  my  brigadiers  dare  not 
open  the  mouth,  but  to  repeat  the 
order !'  '  Ah !  hah  !  Mons  le  Baron,' 
vociferated  the  Marqu  s,  for  he  was 
perhaps  the  noisiest  man  in  the 
French  army;  *je  coua  comprendl 
jc  rous  cotnprend  /* 

"The  French  troops  were  exces- 
sively noisy  in  their  evolutions  and 
marches;  and  Mons.  la  Val  was 
heard  louder  than  the  rest.  Qn  a 
Huhscnuenl  occasion,  (to  show  the 
high  oegrec  of  cxpertncss  to  which 
our  army  had  arrived)  when  a  violent 
storm  had  occasioned  a  grand  exhi- 
bition to  be  postponed,  the  baron  was 
asked  bv  one  of  the  allied  generals, 
who  with  others  had  retired  with  him 
to  his  marquee,  what  manoeuvres  ho 
had  intended  to  perform.  When,  told 
with  a  studied  nonchalance,  as  if 
this  was  the  first  moment  nc  had 
thought  of  the  matter — 'Yes,'  said 
the  general,  '^I  have  seen  the  last  you 
mention,  by  the  Prussians  in  Silesia,* 
but  with  an  addition  of  some  diffi- 
culty, which  he  explained  ;  *  why, 
sir,'  answered  the  baron,  'it  is  true ; 
you  do  not  expect  that  we  are  quite 
equal  to  the  veteran  army  of  the 
jCmg  of  Prussia?  No,  general,  that 
is  expecting  too  much.  Otat  rrai! 
t^cst  rrai  1  mais  arec  le  temps — c^eat 
vrail  avec  U  (cmps  f  said  the  baron, 
after  his  guest  had  retired,  *atcc  le 
Umpa!  I  will  let  these  French  gen- 
tlemen know  that  v)e  can  do  what 


■idf-de-euiip,  '*et  dnwn  and  adil 
lo  ii,  Ifl  I  dielait,  I  will  ■>*<  ihow 
who  hare  oci  been  in  Sil»ia  ihe 
ir'iulilB  of  euing  Ihi're  Tor  iMlruc- 
liu.ii  Tm-  PEinRk'*  PoLnl  u  miKh 
irfiiirrr — Arte  It  Irmptt  ihc  litm  in 
nMi  week.'  ntj  came,  chich  »nil 
lubalMTBa,  on  bntiiitiiek  ■nil  an 
(iiui  t  Ibr  inrfr  inii:iiinpm»nl  WM  Inif 
I   few  miiw  rtwiaor     Kv.-ry  Ihtrie 


wh.'ii  1  Ihink  ..J 
cloy,  and  Iodk  i 
wtich  GoiKisI 


l>j>  Krpiieh  nobles,  am)  the  chieft  of 
hr)  own  anaf-  Wlieii  I  caal  taj  ryn, 
now  dim,  biu  tben  lighted  up,  with 
BoldMv  ainbilion,  hope  uicl  jay, 
■long  lliBi  leoalhened  lint^  my  bru- 
thera  atll    cnJwirHl  bf  lieg   madp 


/'U.,ii.i..i!.<il..    :iilb'Lji[iL'fi;n[ed, 

em  aiBloa  wrre  in  the  grosleal  dnn- 
gei  oF  brins  conqucrcil.      General 


fCTpcji  far  hi*  gwHi»t  i  ij  —ililf  I 
hr  »en<.J  hinMplf  ra  tha  atnol  I 
M  liilfil  hi*  RutSfHimto  «nh  b^  I 
Ihoii^  h«  Knn  fell  dul  ha  did  tu>  I 
dDljral  (^Tlpennaf  hupcn-ilBtilT.  I 
Noriairlobeviwdfnal  al.  thaiM-  1 
iaf  rhe  dftucTM*  Bionoo  <i<  iha 
iii*i4  Uw  VffgimaBB  tooU  dbi,  inA 

Mtiifcctiaa  M  iis  r «■■  Ml*     i 

iNWeniDS.  Nor  dul  Ihe  hmratf*  tml  ' 
pnrinil  bfln^nn  e<retj  oeraaii*  toMI 
wiib  ihc  miMiMaa  and  cauuoo.  ^t^ 
|inr  ID  be  ab«Er*ail  by  mdiMy  (••■ 
iind.lfCT,  in  ihf  «emcc  <rf  a  nfsb-  I 
I  1.  the  lave  of  which.  pnM«t«^ 
I.I   iinworthr  pli/er,  livo  puaiik 

been  ccil]e«t«l :  Ihc  corps  «u  (««»■ 
dixt,  and  on  the  poini  of  niarctaiiiB  IB 
CaroHaa-  A  ^:ood  lookinc  maji  00  L 
horf^bick.  villi  hia  aenuit,  ■•  h»  I 
apptared,  alao  wcU  monnifll,  loi* 
up,  Bnd  introdunng  hinuplf  >o  dM 
baron,  infnrOKtt  him  he  bad  brought  | 
a  r^mif'  I  ihanb  tdu,  n 
bnran,  with  Htl  I..V  Wrt 


lappy  moi 


■wn.r.    I 


I  nfT,  din-i 


F  Ibe 


is  hp  colo 
vulonel   in   [he 
□rdering  hia  bo) 

icennl  WM  ordc 
rsdiwhoKShuei- 

aanirihing  by  wbirli  his  bciphi  I 
been  inereaaed.  The  baron  patud  i 
ihe  rhiM'^  held,  with  a  hand  Ireai 
MiniT  with  rmn;  snd  asked  him  bo* 
..M  li.  "  i->  H"  WB«  Terjr  young 
■  ■  ■  ''I ;  ' .'tr,  said  rbe  niren 
■I      I.I   liiin   who  hrougbt  him 


Richmond.  io  nimurc  iho  iilnm 
3  be  piinued.  Tiie  \ 
In  Virginia  to  roilcct  i 
..    _.    nm  and   meann   migl 

gQlherod,  to  frtrm  the  TToops,  n 


.iilt..llc™- 

Sfivp,  inaund  u(  an  infanl,  whom  he 
would  b«ie  hnself  made  his  aubiti- 
Iiito.  Oo,  inybo;t>,  rRrrylbF  i.-oloool> 
hnrwBsnd  apora  lo  liis  wifei  makt 
my  rcspKls  to  her,  and  idl  her  thai 
hrr  binhand  hut  anno  lo  fieht,  u  fa 
I,  Tot  the  libenji 


ncl  naBkin^  fi^srini;  the 

r.'s,  let  ihi-  man  fepape  on  the  annti 

at  vW  leement  at  RuBnoke  itnt. 


I 
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Nor  wns  he  tardy  in  applyiiij^  to 
Goyeriiour JefTerson  forredrcBs.  The 
purity  of  the  baroirs  motives  could 
not  be  su£ifK-ctrd,  and  his  hotiest  zeal 
was  ai)iweciaUMl  too  iiighly  by  the 
Govemour  Kud  Council,  not  to  prc- 
yent  any  nnfdeaKaut  n.'j^ultH,  attend- 
inf;  thip liiirli-hnndcd  f.'xcrtion  of  mili- 
tary pow*'f.     When  Arnold  landed  in 
Virgmin  and  inarch»«fl  to  Richmond, 
there  were  only  a  few  miliiiji  and  a 
troop  of  armed  cavalry,  mutinous  for 
want  of  pay  and  (lotliintr,  to  oppoFt* 
him.   An  attempt  was  mado  at  a  pass 
near  Richmond,  which  proved  abor- 
tive.    After  destroyin;^  all  kinds  of 
property,  puhlick  and  nrivate,  within 
nis  reach,  he  retreatcn.     Phillips  ar- 
rived with  a  reinforcement,  took  the 
command,  and  marched  t(»wards  the 
capital.    There  was  a  show  of  resist- 
ance ;  a  skirmishing  at  Pctcrsburi^h, 
but  it  amountiMl  to  nothing.     The 
civil  authorilic>8  had  retired  to  Char- 
lottesville, near  the  head  of  James 
river.    The  baron  with  his  miserable 
force  retreated  to  the  point  or  fork, 
where  the  state  artillery  and  other 
mihtary  apparatus  had  bocn  carrie<i, 
as  to  a  place  supfK)si'd  to  he  out  of  dan- 
ger of  an  attack.     Simcoe,  hf  >»vever, 
auch  was  the  difficulty  of  paining  in- 
telligence of  the  enemy's  wovL-rnenlP, 
within  a  few  hours  of  che  notice  of 
his  approach  being  i;iven,  appeared 
with  his  cavalry  oi\  the  spot,  from 
which  the  last  of  the  stores  were  re- 
moving to  the  other  side  of  the  nver, 
and  an  aid-d''-cami>  of  the  baron  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

"The  Hritish  had  passed  to  the 
vicinity  of  Williamsburch.  The  Mar- 
quis do  la  Kayetle  arrived  with  troops 
from  the  northward;  and  the  baron 
severely  attacked  by  the  fever  of  the 
country,  and  sick  with  ve.Kation,  re- 
lirc<l  to  Albemarle  county,  where  he 
remaine<l  fortunately  in  the  society 
of  two  or  three  rcj^pectjible  neigh- 
bouring gentlemen,  until  he  was  in- 
formecf  by  General  Wasliinglon  of 
his  near  approach  to  Virginia. 

At  the  sii'ge  of  York,  the  ercncral 
gave  him  the  command  of  a  division 
of  the  army.    It  was  during  the  ba- 
ron's tour  of  duty  in  the  trenches, 
that  the  negotiations  respecting  the  i 
capitulation,   comnn  nccjl.      At   the 
TClicving  hour  the  next  morning,  the 
Marquis    de    Lafayette  approached 
with  his  division.    The  baron  refused  ' 
to  be  rcheved,  assigning  as  a  reason,  i 
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the  etiquette  in  Kurope,  that  as  he 
had,  during  his  ^uard,  received  the 
first  overtures,  it  was  a  point  of  ho- 
hour  to  remain  on  his  po^^t  rdl  tho 
capitulation  was  sigmd  or  broken. 
The  marquis  apphed  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, but  the  baron  with 
his  troops  n-maiued  in  th«;  trenches 
until  the  British  Hag  w.\<  struck. 
The  capture  of  Lord  (.'ornwallis  and 
his  arnjy,  closed  the  cauipai^rn. 

"  The  baron  returned  to  the  north- 
ward, and  remained  vsiih  the  army, 
continually  employed  in  iRTlfcting 
their  discipline,  till  the  prate.  He 
nsidc-d  for  some  years  in  the  city  of 
IMtw  York,  and  died  on  the  28th  of 
Novembc  r,  1795,  at  Steuben,  in  Onei- 
da county. 

*' These  are  but  hasty  and  very  in- 
complete sketch«-s  ol  the  bai-on's 
military  course,  from  1778  to  17d3. 
He  undoubtedly  did  us  iuiinitir  ser- 
vice; and  his  latxiurs  in  the  liild  and 
in  preparmg  his  regulations  wen*  very 
great.  But  it  is  upwanls  of  thirty 
ye.'jrs  since  th«  war,  and  1  have  little 
accurate  rec<dleciion  of  more  than 
the  elegant  manners,  the  playful  wit, 
and  the  kindness  of  heart  which  this 
extrellent  man  possessed.  General 
Washington  was  fully  sensible  of 
his  desen'intr,  and  urged  congress, 
on  all  proper  occasions,  in  his  behalf. 
In  truth,  considering  our  poverty,  he 
was  treated,  as  to  money,  with  a 
commendable  degree  of  liberality, 
and  received  from  time  to  lime,  of 
good  and  bad,  sums  which  some  nar- 
row-minde<l  men  in  congress  thought 
much  too  large.  Klbridge  Gerry  and 
I  state  it  with  pleasure)  was  always 
liberal.  But  what  sum  would  have 
been  too  ercat  for  tho  baron,  who 
searched  lor  worthy  objects,  whose 
wants  might  be  relieved  7  Never  did 
a  review  pass  without  rewards  to 
soldiers,  wliose  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments were  most  conspicuous,  for 
the  attention  paid  to  them.  Never 
was  his  tabic  unfurnislied  with 
Guests,  if  fumishfd  with  provisions. 
Officers  of  the  higher  grades,  men 
most  prominent  for  their  knowledge 
and  attention  to  duty,  were  princi- 
pally his  guests;  but  the  £;cntlemen 
of  his  family  were  desirea  to  com- 
plete the  list  with  others  of  inferiour 
rank :  poor  fellows,  said  he,  they 
hayetield  officers'  stomachs,  without 
their  pay  or  rations.  At  Yor*  or 
Williamsburali  l\e  eoVd.  «\3L!cVvv^tv.  ^ 
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■llicB,  ihoulil  I 

wonden  apooD  C 

"  The  baron  I 

honaunible  pridi 


Illy  fauiBled   by  ibe  t'runcli, 
■land  II  DO  longer, 


It  my  suup  wilh  i 
eiBT  Bftir- 
id  ■  full  ehttif  0 


i.  Iijihought 

to  wa«  moBL  liborol  and 

On  iho  Bveof  /elunung 

lo  ihe  nacihwBnl ;  I  miui  go  laid  lio 
loa  lick  aid -de-camp,  'I  mu*I  Uavu 
you,  my  son;  bui  I  leave  you  in  B 
eoanny,  whera  wo  have  found  ihc 
doorofcVbnrboaHwtdeopeji  i  whcrv 
every  fcmsle  hoan  is  full  of  itaia- 
noBindvinue.  TlieinRlant  youarc 
nhle  lo  qui!  tbis  il>>leleiauB  ntnalion, 
ihEre  it  my  aulkey,  and  hew  ■  bait 
what  I  have.  God  bleu  you,  I  caii 
my  no  roore.'  Nor  «du(<l  he;  the 
faeWngt  of  fiieada  nl  inch  ■  nomenl, 
may  poMibly  bo  concuivod,  biit  not 
BXprcsBpd  i  a  journey  of  ihree  liiui- 

wasBsinglepiDCPOf  ftolil!  A[<  i<!li<  . 
insiancesnocessBry  lo  prove  rli.  ■■  ■ 
lure  of  his  hcarH  huw  ,»:„r 
Iherewriirfnonmyown.  Tl..  ■ 
1  Iniai,  a  book,  in  which  ihiT  .  •  r  > 
ono  of  his  oood  deeda,  ari;  I'ljii-rr'-i 
to  thp  crcdil  of  hii  accouiii  viiili 
Heaven. 

"  At  the  diabandmcnl  of  the  reviv- 
Inhonary  army,  wlun  iiimatisof  ihi: 

■ee  each  oihi-r'^  (  ■  . 

each  oTher^a  hiriM' 

alrong  e^dellvou^^, .:  j:  "■  ■■.  j  ■?■  ih 

Iho  Bloom  i  To'm 
the  bitter  drougl] 

leetion  of  the  ni 

OCCapaliOn    l<]>l,    it    Ii     ".r      \    .in!. 

tary  knowledE''  i'  ■ 

broihcrhood,  to  ["■■ni    ni     iii  ■■  r   ■  ! 

No  mora  to  pay  obulii'ncc  lo  coiii- 
roand.  to  quaii  Ilio  eiip  of  joy,  di 
IcaBen  every  trrief,  by  Bhating  with  a 
ho»l  of  friends  !  lo  bp  cast  out  upon 
a  wnrld  lone  »incB  forBoilFn,  ciich 
■      mlilnry  s" 


"Toaaionoldoieivr,  aLifli  . 
■nl  Colonel  CochrMi.  an  wbow  Id- 
rowed  viatsu  a  ivoi  uatil  that  di* 
had  ncvur  Allien,  the  baioa  aaid  aO 


of  ihat  wiclL'hed  tavern.    I  linuw 

meana  for  ibeir  removal.' — 'Come, 
my  (ncnd,  let  u<  eo  ;  I  will  pay  my 
respect*  lo  Hn.  Cochnii  aailyuor  I 
daughiera,  ifyoa  Bkuwi;'  aod  wbao 
hi  laime  away,  lie  ktt  hope  wi* 
ihcm,  and  all  he  bad  to  givv. 

"A  black  mill,  wiili  woanda  not    i 
yol  healed,  wcpl  ou  the  wharf,  (or  it 
waa  al  Nawbiirgh  where  Iheae  ntd 
■cenee  were  pBiting-    There  waa  a 
veetel  in  iha  sticam,  bound    lo  the 


1 1  fn,' 


cardial  wilh 
All  rpfoL- 


r  ihe  boron  bouq  n- 
-urn  haili-d  the  >kiii| 
id  blf«B  you,  maela 
liRhiy  blesa  jc™.' 
I  relDIe  Iheacaenpiaf 
,  when  all  who  k  fie" 
iwirlhy.  knew  him  a> 
rVhai  good  and  ha- 
niiruuie  umii,  civil  ir  miKlary,  be- 
irp  the  cnised  party  lima  whicfc 
lurrivred  friendshipB,  did  not  reaped 
III)   love  the  harunl    W\ib   mosl] 

'  In  the  BOckely  of  ladles,  ib«barao 
I'ppured  10  be  very  happy ;  eneigid 
'1  (heir  amuacmeiila,  and  addnfhv 
is  wiland  pleasantry  lo  thedeligbu 
f  Iba  Bverana.  His  slemnen  and 
: P. ^  only ■■ 


ean)   ii 


s  field.     'Oh!' 


li  man,  who  had  been  n  captaii.  _ 
firf  wnr,  and  then  kept  a  puhlu^ 
iiirii'f  niarUiicB!  'oh!  br —  "■  — 
ih,i  I  am  loee*;  yon  in  i .,  .  ... 
IriJi  I  atcA  to  be  dreadfully  afraid  tt 
vouf— 'How  BO,  captBHiT— 
halloaed,  and  awon>,  and  Inolied  ■> 
dreadfully  al  me,  once  when  niypli- 
'lal  lal- 
■Oh.fe 


done 


13  had,  l< 
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wu  rough  as  the  ocean  in  a  storm, 
wbea  ^eat  faults  in  discipline  were 
committed ;  but  if  in  the  whirlwind 
of  his  passion,  he  bad  injured  any 
one,  the  redress  was  ample.    I  recof- 
leot  at  a  review  at  Morristown,  a 
Lieutenant  Gibbons,   a  brave    and 
good  officer,  was  arrested  on  the 
spot,  and  ordered  in  the  rear,  for  a 
fault  which,  it  appeared  another  had 
committed.     At  a  proper  moment, 
the  commander  of  the  regiment  came 
forward,  and  informed  the  baron  of 
Mr.  Gibbon's  innocence,  and  worth, 
and  of  his  acute  feelings  under  this 
unmerited  disgrace.     'Desire  Lieu- 
tenant Gibbons,'  said  the  baron,  '  to 
come  in  front  of  the  troops.'     '  Sir,* 
said  he  to  him,  '  the  fault  which  was 
committed,  by  throMring  the  lincinto 
confusion,  might  in  the  presence  of 
an  enemy,  have  been  fatal;  and  I 
arrested  you.    Your  colonel  has  in- 
formed me,  that  you  are  in  this  in- 
stance blameless.    I  ask.  your  par- 
don;   return  to  your  command,  I 
would  not  do  injustice  to  any,  much 
less  to  one  whose  character  is  so  res- 
pectable.'    All  this  was  said  with  his 
hat  o^  and  <he  rain  pouring  on  his 
reverend  head !  Was  there  an  officer 
who  saw  this,  unmoved  with  feelings 
of  respect   and  affection  7   Not  one, 
who  had  the  feelings  of  a  soldier.    I 
have  spoken,  somewhere,  of  the  dif- 
ficulty the  baron  found  in  forming 
his  book  of  regulations  for  the  disci- 
pline of  the  army.    It  was  indeed 
great.    There  wt*re  no  books  then 
from  which  a  compilation  could  be 
made.    Even  to  the  close  of  the  war, 
Rivinprton's  shop  afforded   nothing 
better    than   Bland's  Exercise,   and 
Simmes'  Military  Guide.    All   was 
drawn  from  his  recollections  of  the 
Prussian  school ;  these  to  be  arrang- 
ed in  French,  translated  into  English 
by  men  not  conversant  with  military 
phrase  or  evolutions;  to  sketch  and 
re-sketch  the  plates  and  fit  them  for 
the  eugravcr.    The  engraver !  where 
to  he  found !  and  paper  scarcely  to 
be  procured.    None  but  those  who 
lived  in  those  days  of  poverty  and 
dearth  of  every  thing,  can  think  a 
thousandth  part  of  alltlie  difficulties 
which    were    tlieu    encountered   in 
every  department. 

"  The  oaron,  thouch  never  perfect- 
ly master  of  our  fanguage,  made 
very  few  mistakes  m  speaking,  except 
designedly,  for  pleasantry  or  for  wit. 


I  remember,  that,  dininff  at  head- 
quarters at  N.  Windsor,  New  York, 
Mrs.  Washington  asked  him  what 
amusements  he  had,  now  that  peace 
was  certain,  and  the  business  of  his 
profession  less  pressing.  *I  read 
and  play  chess,  my  lady,'  said  the 
baron,  '  and  yesterday  I  was  invited 
to  £-0  a-JUhing.  It  was  understood 
to  be  a  very  fine  ainuseraent.  I  be- 
lieve I  sat  in  the  boat  two  hours;  it 
was  very  warm  but  I  caught  two 
fish.' — '  Of  what  kind,  baron.' — '  In- 
deed, my  lady,  I  do  not  recollect 
perfectly,  but  one  of  them  was  a 
whale.'— 'A  whale!  baron!  in  the 
North  River!'—  *  Yes,  upon  my  word, 
a  very  fine  Avhalo,  as  that  gentleman 
informed  me ;  did  you  not  tell  me  1 
was  it  not  a  whale,  major  7' — *  An  eel, 
baron.  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lady ; 
I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  that 
gentleman  did  not  call  it  a  whale,  but 
It  is  of  little  consequence,  I  shall 
abandon  the  trade,  notwithstanding 
the  fine  amusement  it  affords.' 

*'  On  another  occasion,  in  the  house 
of  the  respectable  Mrs.  Livingston, 
mother  of  the  late  chancellor;  where 
virtue  and  talents,  and  modest  man- 
ners always  met  a  welcome,  the  ba 
ron  was  introduced  to  Miss  Sheaffe, 
an  amiable  and  interesting  young 
lady,  sister  of  the  present  British 
General  Sheaffe.  '  I  am  very  happy,* 
said  he,  'in  the  honour  of  meeting 
you,  madamoiseile,  at  whatever  risk, 
though  I  have,  from  my  youth,  been 
cautioned  to  guard  myself  acainst 
mis'chitf  ;*  Out  I  never  oefore 
thought  her  attractions  were  so 
powerful.' 

"But  it  is  time  to  quit  these  recol- 
lections to  me  most  dear;  to  those 
who  knew  hiin  not,  perhaps  of  little 
worth.  By  the  exertions  of  Colonel 
Hamilton,  patronised  by  President 
Washington,  dnd  supported  by  some 
liberal  and  powerful  men  in  congress, 
an  annuity  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  life, 
was  given  to  the  baron.  He  retired 
to  Steuben,  a  tract  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand acres,  received  under  the  ad- 
ministration and.  in  unison  with  the 
wishes  of  Governor  George  Clinton, 
from  the  legislature  of  New  York, 

•  The  beauty  of  this  pun.  It  will  be  con- 
ceived, consisted  very  much  in  the  bamn'a 
having  imparted  to  it  the  foreign  accent, 
making  MiasSheaflb  and  miaehi^ rhnilixT 
m  sound. 


SL 


■^'cneW<^^u 


easy  K 


for  the  titrcise  of  hjs  pliiliinthropjf. 
Some  hiindrGfls  uf  aaea  tmtii  ^iven 
to  his  aiciB-de-cnnip  and  SfrvrinU. 
Sixty  am*  of  eleucd  land  gave  him 
wheal  attd  ample  DOuiisbmcnt  for 
his  slock, 

"Eiccpt  the  agreeable  tociely  of 
a  young  gBnlleman,  whoM  liiurary 
exhibLtionswheti  nbQy.hadalirBctod 
hia  nonee  and  regard,  who  read  lo  or 
wilh  him— niid  now  or  then  a  stran- 
ger pnasine  IbrouDh,  or  a  friend  who 
weal  into  the  wildemcaB  to  see  him, 
his  lime  WBSpaaaed  in  aolilude.  His 
rarm  and  garden  afTordod  some  little- 
amuBemcnI.  He  was  fond  uf  clioss. 
But  ii  was  chieCty  rrom  his  libmty, 
which  was  well  biotwI,  that  he  dnsw 
Bnp port  ajfi last  the  inJinmof  a  aituu- 
tion  BO  very  differenl  from  that  in 
whieh  the  greiteal  pan  of  his  life 
hBd  been  passed.  This  slata  of  in- 
actioD  uas  Dndmibledly  unfriendly 
lo  Lia  henllh,  ihough  ihtre  was  no  ap- 
penrancp  of  faUure  eifhtr  in  mind  or 
body.  They  remained  infultsirenElh 


niOGIUPHT. 

rf  wai  fatal.     Agrevahlf  \f  hi> 

!■  --ir.-,  often  eipreBUBd,  hi»  rcmaini 
ivi'tK  wrapped  in  his  clnak.  viictMid 
in  a  plain  eoffin,  and  [•land  in  ilo 
snnh,  and  'wiihoni  a  ini?De  ta  tal)  ' 
where  it  lies.'  A  f^w  tviianla  awl 
■nd  aervania,  the  young  gnillrman, 
hislalo  eoDipHnion.  and  on*  nn  wbom 
fcr  fifleen  year*  hu  PVe  had  newi 
ceased  to  neaio  with  kindiwaa,  bil- 
lowed in  ailcnce  and  le ars.  Th*  soni- 
misiioners  oflhe  town  laid  n  n»A,  a 
public  road,  near  to  bra  gravel  Thty 
Blbet  fctiew  not,  or  iho;  Oould  ndl 
fsel.  Walker,  bw  firai  and  hta  mntt 
worthy  aid-de-eamfh  aniatrhe^  ihr 
remains  of  hii  dear  ftiimd  and  ma*- 
ler  from  their  aaerilMioua  KnfF\  hut 
ihem  in  Iheforeat,  andnvi>B  biiun- 
10  protucl  the  hallowed  wood  (n 
rudti  minraion. 

Ii  may  be  further  added,  (hat 
handsome  table!  waa  ervcM  mil 
than  twenty  yeans  ago,  to  the  mem 
ry  of  Baron  Sieubpn,  by  (he  author 
of  the  Itttcgningi'  mrTnuir._  It  «m 


CI.UI 


Thai  du, 
ft,bfiw.. 


S.ii'red  111  ilip  Memory  of 

FRED.  WILL.  AUG.  BARON  STEUBEN, 

A  GErman. 

Knighl  of  the  Order  of  Fidelily; 

Aiii-dc-fiinip  to  Frederick  the  Great,  King  of  Prussia; 

Mnjor  Genernl  nnd  Inspector  General 

In  ihe  RevolmionBry  War. 


¥Lsle< 


.dpliu 


ToLheCilizen-Soldie: 

Who 

(Fulfilling  the  decrees  of  Henven,) 

A  ;hieveil  the  ludc-pendentte  of  the  Uiuiud  Stales. 

The  highly  polished  innnncrs  of  the  Bnrun 

Were  ;^ared 

By  ibc  most  nob)e  feelings  of  the  henrt : 

Bi?  hand,  "  open  as  day  for  melling  chnritj," 

Closed  only  in  rbc  strong  grasp  of  dealb. 

This  Memorial  is  inscribed 

By  an  Amm-i(^>in 

bn  \iafl  (Vlp  Vi!ii\m« '  .  . .  .  _  . 

The  Uappmcss  \.o\«\naKvtB\. 
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JAMES  S.  STRINOHAM,  M.  D., 
was  horn  in  the  rity  of  New  Y'ork, 
of  respectable  parents,  whose  ( ir- 
canistances  in  life  happily  enabled 
them  to  furnish  to  their  son  the  op- 
portunities of  a  Hbtra!  ctlueation. 
He  prosecuted  his  classical  studies  in 
0)liinibia  Collef^e,  and  was  urndua- 
ted  there  in  1793.  His  habits  and  dis- 
position inclined  him  to  the  th<*olo- 
gical  nrofestion ;  and,  for  some  time 
after  ne  had  received  his  collegiate 
honour  in  the  arts,  he  pursu<-<l  a 
course  of  learning'  for  th*-  ministry. 
His  health  bccominii  <Ielirate  from 
an  attack  of  hemcptysis,  ho  relin- 
qui-^hc-d  with  reliictancr  this  inten- 
tion. He  now  entered  upon  a  course 
of  medical  education  under  the  care 
of  the  late  Dr.  S.  Bard,  and  Dr.  Da- 
vid Hosack,  and  attended  with  ex- 
emplarv  diligence,  for  reveral  years, 
to  all  tne  branches  of  njedicine  then 
taught  by  the  Faculty  of  Phvsick  in 
New  York.  He  subse<iuontly  pro- 
ceeded to  Edinburgh,  became  a  stu- 
dent in  the  university  of  that  renown- 
ed capital,  and  in  1799  rticcivcd  there 
the  degTo<;  of  M.  D. 

Within  a  very  short  time  after  his 
return  to  his  native  city  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Chymistry  in  f\)lumbia 
College,  in  the  place  of  the  learned 
and  distinjruish*  d  Dr.  Mitchill,  who 
ha<l  for  many  years  filbd  that  chair, 
and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
first  introduction  of  rho  French  no- 
menclature of  chvmistry  in  this  conn- 
iry.  Dr.  Strincliam,  Viowever,  not 
satisfied  with  th»-.«*<?  exeriion.c,  and 
anxious  for  a  more  eximd*  d  sphere 
of  usefulness,  now  V(dimtarily  pre- 
pan-d  a  course  on  hiral  iiHxlieiue. 
His  varied  and  classical  erudition 
rendered  this  uiHlerfakinji;  one  pecu- 
liarly a^arreeable  to  him;  iinrl  to  the 
students  who  attendetl  his  lectures, 
it  proved  a  source  of  gratification 
e<|ually  novel  and  instructive.  The 
utility  of  the  science  was  cheerfully 
acknowledi^ed  by  all. 

HaviniT  lonp  laboured  \iTid«T  an 
?ilarmine:  oriraniek  disease  of  the 
heart,  and  fiiidinc  his  constitution 
mateijally  impain-d.  Dr.  Siriiicham 
n  Hpn»d  his  office  as  profissor  <  f 
chymistry  in  Columbia  Collrrre;  but, 
upon  the  union  of  the  Mc^lica!  Fa- 
culty of  that  institution  with  the 
Colfoirc  of  Pbyiuianfi  and  Surgi ons 
f/  in  1813,  he  was  induced  to  accej't  the 
/  professorship    of  mcc/ical  jurispru- 


dence. V(  t  thib  office  became  too 
oi)pressive,  from  the  tenderness  of 
his  health  ;  hoix^s  which  he  had  che- 
rished, were  shortly  to  be  blasted; 
and  he  was  doonu^ci  to  irremediable 
suirering  and  premature  death.  For 
years  he  had  borne  with  manly  pa- 
tience and  christian  rxpe<'tation  the 
trials  of  a  distressing  complaint.  The 
cheerin«r  counsel  of  his  friends  urged 
him  to  repair  to  the  island  of  St. 
Croix,  with  the  vain  hope  of  a  re- 
newal of  his  health.  Thith«*rhewent, 
and  dit  d  w\  the  29th  of  June,  1817. 

Besid*^  his  inaugural  dissertation, 
'•  Dv  Abst)rbentiu!n  Systemate,"  Dr. 
StrinL'ham  was  the  author  of  w?vpral 
essays  and  pnprrs  in  the  mi.'dical 
journals  of  tm-  day.  He  published 
in  the  New  York  Medical  Repository 
an  account  of  the  efficacy  of  Di^« 
talis  Purpurea  in  allaying  excessive 
action  of  the  sanguiferous  system^  a 
description  of  a  remarkable  speciee 
of  intestinal  vermes,  an  account  of 
the  violent  effects  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate, and  a  cast*  of  hydrocephalus; 
in  the  Philadelphia  Medieval  Museum, 
a  paper  on  the  effects  of  mercury  in 
a  case  of  svfihilis ;  and  in  the  Edin- 
burtrh  Medfcal  and  Surgical  Journal, 
a  paper  on  the  yellow  fever  of  Ame- 
rica, in  which  he  maintained  the 
s-pecifick  character  and  contagious 
nature  of  that  disorder. 

To  the  preceding  account  of  Dr. 
Strinjrhani,  takenfrom  an  introduc- 
tory discourse  on  medical  jurispni- 
dence  by  Professor  Franci.««,  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  chair  in  th»^  New  York 
University,  to  that  branch  of  science, 
we  add  a  few  additional  particulars 
of.  the  life  and  character  of  Dr. 
Stringhain,  as  contained  in  Dr.  Fran- 
<  is'  letter,  addressed  to  Dr.  Thacher 
and  publishi-d  in  his  valuable  reposi- 
tory of  medical  facts,  the  American 
Medical  Riojrraphv. 

"He  was  one  o(  the  most  efficient 
of  that  class  of  inen  who  have  soc- 
(•(ssfullv  and  disinterestedly  exerted 
t!iemsefv(>s  for  the  promotion  ot 
'-'•ience  in  this  country,  at  a  period 
whi  n  comparatively  fe^'  could  be 
found  engaijeel  in  so  good  a  caupi*.  He 
was  the  firsi  teacher  nnioiig  his  coun- 
trymen who  gave*  a  course  of  1« ctures 
on  fon-nsick  medicine.  His  taste  for 
this  study  he  had  ori^rinaUy  imbvbod 

Ifrom  \\\s  t\\Ae  ^T«c<v\v^T^\>t.\i^^\\cwTv^ 
scTAioT,   o{  1^0L\\\VMxa\v.     Vxot«v  ^v». 
exceWeut  nv^n  Vve  ^ew  A  mtai^j  ^ 


1118 


(Hl  tvi.l<.'ll 


'  susaive  uloquvncG  lb  a  I  lie  11 
pupil  Profeswii  T.  B.  Beth  i>. 
to  the  invrBligatiou  of Juridi 
dne  uan  imporiani  though 
ed  ■tudy,  ina  who  bus  line 
work  DD  medical  juriBpnidi' 
hinccd  ihe  repuiotion  of  bii 
uid  aecureil  nil  own  eilcn 
tiDwn.  Much  tnighr  he  >ai( 
S.'n  n>«diciil  erudilion  in  gen< 

dan*  of  ihm  eitensive  chni 
New  York  Ho«pilal.  Hete  ih 
nera  of  bii  reading  and  his 
peuticil  lalenta  were  oricn 
Cuoua,  and  (he  clinical  clai 
mide  wiaer  bjr  ihe  pertinence 
lemacks.  Nolwilheianding  I 
fared  long  and  p^ally  from 
gBDick  aSeclionof  ihe  heart,  II 
often  brought  to  the  borders 
criTe,  he  wai  Beldam  found  n 
Kl  book.  He  on  aeveral  orf. 
evinced  great  independence 

1603.     He 


evinced  great  independence  an 
■ioD  of  Siaracter,  parlicularly 
KalitcpMit  yeUow  fever  whic 
failed  in  the  cilr  of  New  Y> 
1603.  He  wee  a  member  i 
iU^al  Medical  and  Phyeicat  S 
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that  ho  should  follow  the  clerical 
profession;  a  condition,  with  which 
nabit  and  powerful  inclination  pro- 
hibited a  compliance. 

Soon  after  he  was  graduated  he 
repaired  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  pass- 
eel  ttircc  years  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  medical  studies,  under  the  patron- 
age and  instruction  of  that  eminent 
physician,  Dr.  William  CuUen.  Here 
he  formed  an  acquaintance  with,  and 
enjoyed  the  societ  v  of  Dr.  Robertson. 
Mr.  Hume,  ana  other  celebratea 
scholars  of  that  day  and  place;  and 
made  great  advances  in  general  lite- 
rature, as  well  as  in  his  professional 
pursuits. 

The  commercial  embarrassments 
which  preceded  our  revolution,  inter- 
rupted his  remittances;  and  bis  ad- 
venturous spirit  led  him  to  close  with 
a  proposal  made  to  him  to  go  in  the 
capacity  of  surgeon  to  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chant vessels,  which  was  then  fitting 
m  the  port  of  London  for  the  Falk- 
land Islands  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  his  countryman  Mr.  Rotch, 
and  was  commanded  by  Captam 
James  Scott,  for  many  years  master 
of  a  ship  in  the  trade  between  Bos- 
ton and  London.  The  object  of  the 
expedition  was  to  make  an  establish- 
ment at  the  islands,  with  ^  view  to 
the  business  of  whaling  and  sealing. 
The  undertaking  was  attended  witli 

f^reat  success  at  first ;  but  the  revo- 
utionary  war  soon  brought  it  to  a 
premature  close.  With  the  funds 
acquired  in  this  cnieiprise  he  was 
enabled  to  complete  his  medical  edu- 
cation by  attending  the  hospitals  in 
France  and  England ;  and  he  return- 
ed to  America  in  1778. 

Immediately  on  his  return  he  join- 
ed the  American  army  as  a  surgeon, 
and  was  in  the  expedition  to  Rliode 
Island  under  Gen.  Sullivan.  Here 
he  was  in  the  same  tent  with  John 
S.  Sherburne,  Esq.,  one  of  the  gene- 
ral's aids,  when  a  cannon  ball  from 
the  enemy's  battery  took  off  the  leg 
of  the  latter.  He  was  in  the  dipas- 
trous  expedition  to  Penobscot,  which 
issued  in  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
fleet,  and  in  the  sacrifice  of  everv 
thing  beyond  what  each  man  coul^ 
carry  on  his  back.  With  his  surgi- 
cal instruments  in  his  knapsack  Dr. 
Swett  was  obliged  to  travel  more 
than  Rfty  niiJcs  through  a  trackless 
desert,  from  the  Penobscot  rivdr  to  the 


His  misfortune  was  felt  the  more  se- 
verely, as  he  had  just  before  met  with 
the  .rreparable  loss,  by  capture,  oi 
his  professional  manuscripts,  prepar- 
ed by  him  with  great  care  when  in 
Europe,  and  his  valuable  library  and 
surgical  apparatus,  collected  at  great 
expense  and  trouble. 

In  the  year  1780  he  commenced 
practice  as  a  physician  and  surgeon 
m  Newburyport,  induced  by  the 
urgent  solicitations  of  several  of  the 
first  characters  in  that  place,  to 
whom  his  character  was  not  un- 
known, and  to  some  of  whom  he  was 
alUed  by  birth.  Here  his  progress  was 
rapid  and  successful.  Almost  every 
surgical  case  through  a  large  cu-cmt 
devolved  upon  him,  and  his  medical 
practice  soon  became  very  extensive. 
Being  naturally  very.social  in  his  dis- 
position, and  an  attractive,  inielh- 
gent  and  entertaining  companion, of 
pohshed  manners,  and  ingenuous 
frankness  and  good  humour,  he  was 
a  general  favourite,  and,  as  may  na- 
turally be  supposed,  largely  partici- 
pated in  social  enjoyments.  As  a 
means  of  these  he  was  much  attach- 
ed to  the  fraternity  of  freemasons, 
and  particularly  to  those  of  the  hijgher 
degrees,  as  affording  at  that  period  a 
more  select  society ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  by  his  means  the  first  encamp- 
ment of  Knights  Templars  in  the 
United  States  was  formed.* 

In  the  summer  of  1796  the  town  of 
Newburyport  was  visited  with  that 
most  deadly  scourge  of  our  seaport 
towns,  the  yellow  fever.  It  was  with 
Dr.  Swett  not  leas  a  point  of  honour 
than  a  commanding  sense  of  duty, 
which  led  him  on  this  trying  occa- 
sion to  devote  himself,  through  life 
or  death,  to  his  suffering  patients, 
who  looked  up  to  him  with  their  ha- 
bitual confidence  as  to  their  only 
earthly  hope  in  this  appalUng  ino- 
ment  of  mortal  disease.  Disdaining 
to  desert  them  in  their  extreme  need, 
he  was  constantly  at  his  post  in  the 
most  infected  district  of  the  town,  ad- 
ministering all  the  relief  in  his  power, 
and  exhausting  all  the  resources  of 

•  In  an  historical  account  of  Newbiiry- 

Eort  lately  puhlialied,  it  is  suggested  that 
ir.  S.  was,  during  his  travels  in  rSerraany, 
initiated  into  the  order  of  the  Illurairinti. 
He  was  never  in  nennany.nor  was  he  ever 
a  inombor  or  that  order,  which  ori^uat«d 
many  yea\s  ulvet  \\\»t«5\am  ^xvsav  x.>\>Ks^fc. 
IrilVy*.  »5\m<5  NVotX  \\.  \a  CTVOU^-wsaV?  ^^N«»> 


nearest  settlements  on  the  Kennebec.  1  that  i^c  waa  u  naU>ie  ol'^^wVi^w^j^NitN- 


"'-■  "'"  111'-  Am..-TM 
Arw  ami  Scieiie...  an.i  '.j 
Mchusww  MedicBl  Soc-^., 
Mvcrsl  yenra  afier  ilir  mV,' 
of  ihe  iaittT  was  its  n^V™!'^'" 
Secretary.  ^  t^n'snon 

,  OILU6HT  STUART  wn,  „ 
"vo  of  Rhode  iBluijd.     Aftrr  l,.n, 

"^SiS.rj:".''''-,™'''''" 

<"  m    this  TOuntry.  cLl-v   K^ 

'""'  O'lnrry  in    f?7S    .„.i 
nmweif  iinrfpr  ihc  ini. 
Wc»t,  who  wnsibBiii 
ni»  ftnie.      Sii.nri   k 

™m»  vtre  not  ntilv  nn  r  ..      i- 
^J.^  ,,.„,„,  „„     """■    " 


AMEltlCAW 

bJy  iiiing]«l  wiih  ihu  diipiiti  and 
mojcsly  of  tb«  ■lolcainBn  anatagc. 
li  was  B  propiT  ptriad  in  ihe  lilii  of 
VV»ilunf{ion  for  a  good  iiiclure.  The 
Llooin  and  besuly  o(  youlli  have  no 
niiijcsly  or  grealneas  in  Ihetn  on  ihc 
canvaeg;  muturiiy  and  gravity  are 

fileci  i  Vie  linoH  ot  ihoughl  must 
be  in  rhcfacei  tbu  inarkeof  daiif^tta 
braved,  and  duiivs  done,  must  be 
there  also.  Nor  should  [be  painter 
wait  until  decrepitude  and  tbe  dul- 
ncas  o(  agD  approacbca.  Thi^ri?  in  a 
ptriud  in  ihclifs  of  man,  when  Ku- 
lurc  acema  fo  atop,  baling  maluiHi 
ber  work,  to  contemplate  it  liureelf, 
beforu  ibe  buffers  Timi:  in  begin  liin 
ravBKTS.    TJiis  waa  lliat  inoiiicnt. 
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lion,  bad  collected  in  Btttion,  and 

prolcaaional  pureiiitt.  All,  in  bi« 
line,  looked  up  lo  him  aa  Ibcir  head, 
and  felt  no  jealouay  ofhini,  for  hi* 
pre-eminence  HUB gtnemtlyacknow 
ledgrd.  Most  ol  tbe  opulent  fnniiliea 
of  Boalon  have  piciuii-s  from  bia 
penclli  a  bouM.'  is  burdly  coniiidcred 
as  properly  furni«lied,  or  ■ 


e.  like  t 


.     Tlie 


II  several  iimcs  i 
II  has  been  copii 


is.:lf  c'erii-d 


11  has  been  copi 

by  oihcrs,  and  ct^i/  wv7  i-^-i-i-a 
something  of  (he  firal  liVetiesa— no 
smalt  proof  of  its  excellence   and 

Stuart  tarried  a  year  or  two  in  the 
city  of  Waghinglon,  and  during  ibu 
litne  painted  John  Adams.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  and  many 
other  di«t in guisbcil  men  of  uur  coun- 
try. He  removed  from  Wnsbinglon 
lo  Philadelphia,  which  was  tlien 
greatly  in  advance  of  the  olberciiios 
and^reat  towns  in  the  United  Slates, 
in  every  branch  of  the  fine  nrts. 
Here,  too,  he  was  a  fuvoiirile  in  so- 
ciety aa  Weil  as  In  his  profeFsion. 
He  ofti'n  spuke  of  bis  reaidinee  in 
Pliiladelpbia  with  ^rest pleasure,  and 
l^quenrly  be^n  some  of  bis  unec- 
dotea  with— "  When  I  n.'sidtd  in  die 
Athens  of  America."  His  next  re- 
move was  to  Boston,  where  be  ro- 
nded  during  the  remainder  of  liu 
life.  Al  first  be  did  nut,  perhaps, 
think  of  ninkine  ibis  cilv  a  puraia- 
nenl  rcFidence  i  but  there  nave  iwvcr 
'seen  many,  who  were  comfortably 
■ilualed  in  saciety  there,  who  ever 
wished  10  change  it  for  any  oiber 


■inplote 


with- 


le  htad  by  Siuarl.  Although 
lie  uiieu  expressed  a  strong  desire  lo 
do  aonietbine  in  the  hiaiorieal  way 
10  kave  behind  blin,  yet  ho  never 
found  time  for  the  nur|iu9c.  In  som* 
of  ibe  bnek  grounds  of  bis  porlrail(| 
he  iias  sketeiied  some  emb^ematick 
ouiliaeawiibadmirnbleetiecl.  These 
ekrlehea  go  far  lo  show  wbal  he 
inighl  have  done  in  the  bisioiical 
bile,  if  be  had  pursued  it. 
The  number  of  his  portraits  is 
.anderful,  and  are,  in  general,  fine 


ikene 


"  flilHl, 


'  He 


had  the  [lower  of  giving  ilie  bi 

original  seems  to 
I  canvass;  and  if 
bis  best  pielurei^ 


breaihc  from  h 
lie  of  "his"  ™  ' 


IS  best  pielurei^ 


'sd  of  h 


which  nature  had  given 
.. .  iodieation  tlint  she  liad  slolen  ihe 
fire  from  heaven  lo  light  it  up.    Pot 

n  aa  apainicrof 

In  his  person,  Sluart  was  rather 
large,  and  his  inoviuienta,  in  the  lat- 
ler  part  of  his  life,  were  slow  and 
beavT,hulnulnngrBeeru].  Hisman- 
ncrs  had  somelhiiigof  the  fornialily 
of  Ihe  old  snboul;  but  it  wag  evident, 
al  the  firsi  blush,  that  he  had  beea 
ronvervani  wiib  piod  society.  Ha 
loved  todisplay  bis  powers  Bsa  coo- 

'niBlionisl.and  lo  come  in  friendly 

illision  wiih  iiilelligence  and  wit, 
order  to  sparkle  and  shine.    He 

as    someliiiies  a  little    fastidioua 


[sofa 


my  01 


—  liiciary  a^., 

were  of  a  high  older,  for  a  profi;B- 
sional   man,  consiuntly  employed; 
but  his  Ctttly  tducal'von  ■«3.»  i''?*\ 
and  ihe  [oundBtViHa  lA  a  t\t»»i«L 
edncalioD  woie -weVWaii.   'Hav^'Wi- 
,  iralion  wob  ticuvei  loi  \*  «k«  iS-* 
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rfaner  ike  qualiiicB  at  ihe 
tfaa  perwm  wlweuDiooly  ta  I 
iniics  of  bia  pmiMi  •mick  «l    i 
had  oAca  aecuratelxwdxhai  the  i 
ul.eel  of  bia  aiuing  aubjecl  before  be 
bad  finiriiad  Iba  ntecbanical  opera- 
tion of  mcaaarinit  the  aiu  of  hi«  bead. 
He  Towotwd  upoD  ibe  principles  of 
hkapnileuuin  'inlh  a  de)itb  of  pbil'>- 
Mpbjr  wurihy  »(  a  muieri  idcI  he 
alwiTf   contended    thai    s    teginl 
abould  be  had  W  (he  moral  ai  wdl 
■a  pbfcical,  ID  making  a  jusi  por- 
tnii  of  a  man      Tie  capnciiiea  ur  hia 
art  were  all  knuwn  to  him,  anc*  ' 
ridiculed   the   uumeroui  fulile 
lempu  lo  go  bevnnd  them. 

The  lives  and  workn  of  lbs  greal 
artistaof  all  ana  wore  familisr  to 
him  BB  bia  pollul.  He  diecouncd 
^pon  their  eicellence^  defecta,  and 
pecullariiin,  as  una  who  had  md 
and  eiamiiMd  Ibeni  all  miMl  Iho- 
roaghlf.     Hie  eloquence  was  peeU' 


without  mcntallr  ssving,  "Thai  is 

to  aee  him  In  his  best  humour;  foi 
hewasfiillofaneedok'!  and  told  n 
Elorj  with  rach  neDtnesB,  precision, 
poini.anddeganceorlanKUiigp,  thai 
II  often  hupenid,  ihdt  Ibose  whn 
came  lo  adniito  hia  psiniiua,  wpni 
away  charmod  wilh  hia  eloquence. 
By  ihn  alchymy  of  hia  genius,  he 
diatilled  the  eaacncc  of  every  Inptcli 
orconTer>Dli':)n,  and  gave  a  Bpirii  and 
flavour  to  even  playrulncBn  and  iri 
fling.  Tillea,  wenlih.  and  beaulT 
at  whoHShrinea  ihs  world  pay  (heli 
devoliona,  had  do  oonlrolling  intlu' 

aetr-concenlra(edand1aari]llor"lb{ 
ain  for  which  fell  ibe  angela,"  lo  du 
hnmnui:  lo  any  lliins  hi^t  command- 


Iheordi 
ean  llin 
ought 


reapecl  the  world  naya,  anil  ought 
b)  healow  oii  urudince,  rconomy, 
calculation,  and   thrift.     Nor  was 


B  Terr  mu«h  disposed 
ffteat  Bhnre  of  pttw—  '- 


. (i»r  tbc  lamdkm 

Of  gBBjam,  andofloo  ranrnhcd  llwt 
amau  of  orUiiut  cummi  adaMat 
irark  tor  ibaly.  He  Ihoughl  Bv  Bn 
■hould  be  fixind  anung  Uw  aooaif  1 
(be  pmpheu,  willioin  ■  f  a«l  *hM«r  ' 
the  inie  (pirii  of  inepmlHin  i  a*! 
did  not  heaiiile,  at  tinea.  whiiM  lb* 
mrid  were  running  after  tarn*  nna 
artisi,  to  aay.  with  same  lil'le  buia:> 
neaa,  "Thai  man  bad  beliet  hn* 
conuauedhiapuieuil  for  hii  latlw'* 
loslcaiilc.tbaniahireQOin*auwng 
the  prophet*  f  Ria  opiDUHiiv  hao- 
evcr,  of  the  works  of  yoino  oai^ 
were,  in  general,  candid.  onJl  oflaa 
kind,  if  the  aatbors  wav  menliai  and 
deeironaofinstruirtiOD;  but  upon  tb* 
pert  and  impudent,  his  «  ' 


keeiiMt   aon:  it  ctmit  M  d 
irony,     ^igrmni,    aaa 
lurge.  until  the  dollesl  brau 


forms,     of      irony,     ^igrmni, 

until  the  dollesl  brau.  . 

understand,  and  the  ibick- 


jiroud  lo  seek  admlratian,  bnl  witl- 
timed  compliment  wna  not  loatOD 
hiin;  a  lore  of  it  makea  up  a  part  of 
the  chniBcier  of  every  gieal  aniM. 

Fieklcni^se  is  an  ingredient  that  ia 
frequenily  mingled  with  lasie  and 
refincuienl.  Athens,  in  her  pmudesl 
days,  gave  almnge  cvidi^nces  of  An 
inilh  1  and  the  coinmuiiily  In  whicb 
Sluurl  apsnl  The  latter  part  of  hn 
days,  has,  wilh  some  jtiaricii,  btco 
charged  wilh  it  also.  Bulif  eireT.in 
the  remlesaiieaa  of  caprice,  any  ont 
remnrkHl  that  Stuan  wa*  gniwiO| 
old;  thnl  biacyehad  lost  somcthitig 
'  ~  I  accuracy,  imd  hia  hand  be- 
tremulous ;  or  thai  increaant 
.  liliea  had  made  hiia  testy,  ibe 
puopic  would  not  lielcii  for  ■  mo- 
"  to  anjr  such  rcnrnrhs;  tboy 
d  not  give  up  their  favouiitA 
. .  ._;  rumaurs  of  the  decay  of  bil 
fuculiies  sometimes  rcnehed  the  ear) 
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Jar  wheo  were  mer  of  geiima  wilh- 
oulOTToarsI  are  genetilly  injurioui 
onljr  to  IhemKlvea,  and  (hould  be 
buned  wilh  (henij  bul  I  heir  merit  i 
(hoiild  be  embalmed  by  (heir  epi- 
UphB,  wrilien  by  kindred  »piriiB,  and 

lumns,  and  Irsnaferred  10  ihe  page 
of  hietor;,  lo  make  up  a  pail  or  ibcu 
coiinlrr'B  glory.  Envv  and  ill  na- 
lure  onon  magnify  these  eFTours, 
and  ul  ihern  ilunn,  and  con  ihcm 
by  hearl,  which  when  righllyunder- 
■iDod,  are  only  ihe  offspring  of  irriln- 
bls  nepes  and  dcticuie  fibtvs;  and 
■  by  ihe  moraliBI 


upon  hit!  works,  even  from  ibe  choi 
■pirila  who  surrounded  him  ;  and  in 
[he  last  place  of  his  residence,  he 
had  nul  n  few  of  th^'in  ;  and  it  in  lo 
be  prevumed  (hai  in  other  cilies  be 
had  as  many.     They  did  not,  with 
■11  iheir  lasie  and  talents  dare  to 
venlure  farther  than  Just  hint  a  de- 
fect, or  un  omiaeioni  and  that  he 
never  received  very  graciouBtv,  e 
if  his  good  sense    induced  him 
adopt  the  Bnggestion.     But  if  ig 
— 'n  patroniai 

--iPe,orfii  ■ 

[IB  parried  the  (irsi 
.  Jelieale  sarcasm,  v>  n  d.ii.-i:i,  111111 
concealed  by  a  smite;  bul  if  this  did 

remarks  were  repeated,  he  turned 
upon  them  wilh  that  reseniriil  and 
appalling  direcineis,  that  cither  pro- 
ducassilence  orBijitarre].   He  would 


about    him.       Nun 

hsvebecn  related,  and  many  of  them 
brlieted,  of  his  having  reBenled  a 
h»ly  word  from  men  nf  the  first 
standing  in  society,  by  refusing  lo 
finish  a  picture,  and  nolhini;  would 
ever  induce  him  to  toueh  it  again. 
One  of  these  pictures,  on  which  a 
dandy  oriticiBin  produced  a  quarrel, 
and  which  is  unfinished  Hiill,  is  one 
of  exquisite  beauty;  it  is  three  views 
of  the  beautiful  faee  r>r.i  eclcbraird 

a  foreign  magnate.   It  if  bul  justice, 

lady  who  made  the  offrneive  re- 
.narka^  bal  herdapper  hofhnnil,  who 
/band  tkali  Kith  the  drapery.  "That 
fou  can  bay."  aajd   the  indignant 


city. 


any  milhoer's  shop  is 


ided  in  Washington.      He  con- 
tended that  no  aitiBt  abouM  ever 

should,  one  and  all,  ael  their  face* 
against  them.  He  often  rcmaiked, 
that  Haley,  who  wrote  a  good  deal 
of  tamo  poetry,!  eh ou Id  he  forgiven 
for  all  this,  and  for  layishing  so 
much  praise  on  Romney.  for  the  fol- 
lowing lines  on  tht  painler'a  evils ; 


To  one  who  woika  for  gain  alone, 
these  things  are  no  evils  ;  be  cares 
nothing  for  them,  but  yields  toever^ 
suggestion;  is  a  kind  good  man,  is 
Ddniueil,  gets  his  fees,  and  thinks  no 

r  1..,  .^ori(^  |,(jr  of  [is  deatiny, 

ibly,  is  In  hang  a  while 

and  from  there  pass  off 

:r  as  Stuart,  who  fondly 
hoped,  and  Brmly  believed,  that  ba 
was  painting  for  unborn  ages,  and 
that  nis  common  pictures  would  be 
sought  for  and  valued  as  a  Rubena 
or  a  Guido,  these  paltry  eriticisois 
were  gall    and  wormwood  for  the 

vd  afterwards,  or.  if  they  were,  ihey 
were  only  called  up,  for  (he  amuse- 
ment of  some  of  his  friends,  in  an 

The  fame  of  Stuart  is  securs ;  no 

ihance  can  destroy  il.  Hiaportraiu 

ire  too  numerous,  and  are  too  widely 

icatlered,  (0  be  lost  by  fire  or  flood. 

Some  of  them  will  remain  under  any 

inistnnees  ;  and  he  has  punted 

:y  men  of  distinction,  in  their 

and  generation,  whone  repula- 

will  go  down  to  poslerity  with 


I.  Ther 


betwi 


111  \>Tmi  M^  Vm\i,  mA  ^\e- 


aent  thcmMves  \o  l«\\--   -„ 
Bethor.    On  SiuM^B  ^WTOv^,'"» 


_A3IEMCiN  BIOGI  ^PHT 


iiiiiB   BliBU  prououuce   tb  nm 

■unlingii.     H«  liiia  lut  wa  lad 

irenglfi    on    linns    and  per 

'IiiuB  i»  obco  idnilrcd  by  «e 

'■a    intended  lo  iilcaae  ui  fl    let 


lliu 


ruff  D 


Thty 


lll^h  coat  weeks  of  labour  la  nu 
Siuan  wiwty  brought  nil  Iiia  len  a, 
imd  alt  lh«  pawns  of  his  an,  ti 
upon  <lio  ItiunpD  counu-nuitv  I 
amidst  alt  the  varieties  of  ih  raoji 
iiinn,  in  every  dimale,  and  e  y  a^ 
of  ihi'  wotW.Blill  wears  Ihoimugo  of 
liiBMaktr.  Tfao  Sfal  which  gave  la- 
auranceofa  rami  baa  iiewiMea  bm- 
kfnoTFflaced.  It  wss not  that  Stuai 
wgjited  the  Bit  of  painting  mnsl  ei 
ceUani  drapay.  In  the  pictiire.a 
Waabinglon  painled  fbc  tbe  artiat'i 
native  alaie,  and  which  udoms  ihei 
billcflci.'ialanon.Itapdrafwry.furiii 
turc.  and  aeconipaDiami-nls,  tirecoti 
aidiTpd  eupL-notir  (o  tbe  figure  o 
WashiiiL'ton  ilscll^  whicb  is  one 
Siiinri'a  bpBi  pnJQiinfia.  He  w 
wwf  in  one  cilbctiespcol.  He  paiDI- 


an     SB  Bmnok,  in 

Mai  uddied  h  ra  rdioan 
Hire  ban  OS  jatn.  & 
hu  son,  «  w«d  to  him 
—  Jle  inalmctioii  wliicll  be  bad, 
except  in  profeRiiaiiat  acicnu  and 
the  niiiar  lived  lo  see  hia  fariHilM 
min  lbs  world.  Sviaitamww 
■  bis  yosth  devoted  to  lowtHid 
pursuits,  but  resided  al  hanxL  - 
gagei  in  ihehafqiy  biilobscui*y 


of  ti 


Uiful  a 


.    irib 


I  ihal  th 


first  Bj^'hl, 

tliey  wert  nui  on  with  n  full  fai 
tbeirdamhiliiv.  He  seldom  or  1 

spokeof  bis  colours  wilbout  allu ^ 

to  ihii  meUnchuly  fact,  that  nioi^I  of 
Sir  Joahun's  painlinga  had   fudcd, 

ll  13  oftvQ  uked,  of  wbai  wrhool 
was  your  kicii  painteil   He  would 

the  nncieiils  have  luld  ua  uf  Pan-ha- 
aina  and  Arislides  be  true,  he  had 
much  »r  Ibeir  manner  and  spirit,  snd 
no  small  nhato  of  the  fonurr'a  bgU- 
tnly  he  had  no- 


manry  of  the  ( 


I  wealth  or  aplendouii  mi 

afiCT  atiachGil  lo  the  yen- 

y,  and  regaided 

ftte  of  the  eonimunily  maiidy  de- 
;  was  deaervedly   their 
id  never  decdvol  that 
In  some  aiates,  ihe  peo- 
ple of  ihv  humbler  order  arv  aveni 
"  tbeeleVRlion  of  iboseofllwitawc 
miber,    and  prtfet  olhera  bimi  of 
oretmineni  families.    Ilia 
New  Knfland.     A  large  | 
f  „...  ...a. .;-i  _^^  procwi 


II  Ihe  cMumon  walks  of  life,  and 


1  anolber  aphen 


likely  M    I 


but  a  very  flw  ins^nc^^.'dki  bc''i'v!-'r 
Bucre^  in  makms  afini- picture  ufs 
great  beauty.     The  chBhneit'l-  iif  »o 

graphy;  but  ibis  l>i  nul  wiiMii  itit- 
plBiiofmy  work.  Itis&aiil  ihui  ilm 
artiBM  are  about  tQi 


den  I  which  at  firai  Iiir» 
boded  ihtpreateiBI evil,  wacihocmi* 
'  Suluvah'b  Bdoptina  iho  profea- 
noflbelaw.    WhiUbUinaatn*    t 
the  woods,  he  accideniuy  ra-    : 
ved  a  Earioua  injur*  in  one  of  hii 
...jba,  from  which  a  long  and  pain- 
-    ful  ill (lesB  ensued,    Tbe  eonaeqiWDca 
\\.^  of  uu»,  tiiK  \BsiieEMm  dnno^  Om    I 
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remainder  of  hU  life.  This  misfor- 
tune kept  him  from  the  army,  in 
which  he.  had  determined  to  enter, 
and  directed  his  attention  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law.  His  talcula  fit- 
ted him  for  the  army,  and  he  would 
Erobably  have  been  promoted  to 
igh  military  distinction,  had  Provi- 
dence not  defeated  his  purposes ;  but 
be  could  not  have  been  more  useful 
in  military,  than  he  was  in  civil  life. 
His  advantages  for  study  in  early 
life  were  small ;  he  was  not  stiuui- 
lated  by  the  competition  of  a  large 
eemmary,  nor  introduced  by  tlic 
coimsel  and  assistance  of  learned 
friends,  to  that  fruitful  field  of  know- 
ledge which  is  opened  in  a  regular 
classical  education.  It  may  in  con- 
sequence be  lamented  that  the  early 
studies  of  this  man  of  genius  were 
not  differently  conduct^,  but  how 
far  our  regret  is  well  founded  cannot 
easily  be  ascertained.  There  is  a 
sort  of  culture  which  acts  unpropi- 
tiously on  the  native  powers.  In- 
ventiori  is  sometimes  retarded  by  the 
n«H}ssity  of  plodding  over  what  is 
known,  and  remembering  subjects 
disagreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  scho- 
lar. Fancy,  broken  and  tamed  by 
rules,  often  loses  in  boldness  and 
sublimity  of  flitch  t,  what  she  acquires 
in  artificial  correctness.  Publick  ed- 
ucation is  frenuentiy  ill  adapted  to 
practical  usefulness,  and  unsiiited  to 
the  character  of  the  student.  Sul- 
livan escaped  the  dangers  of  servile 
imitation  ;  nis  mode  of  speaking  was 
his  own,  not  an  awkward,  unnatural 
mimickry  of  a  dull  pattern.  In 
youth,  his  head  was  not  encumbered 
with  obsolete  lore,  nor  cloud'-d  with 
these  thick  mists  of  polemical  divin- 
ity, which  envelop  many  of  our 
colleges,  and  are  so  unprofital)Iy 
mixed  with  their  whole  manage- 
ment. Ho  had  a  piiilosophieal  turn 
of  mind,  which  he  improved  by  exer- 
cise ;  yet  his  remote  situation  denied 
him  tnc  best  means  of  furnishing  his 
mind,  and  the  courage  and  success 
with  whi«;h  he  met  and  overoaine 
all  obstacles  cannot  be  sufficiently 
admired. 

In  thestudy  andpracticcof  the  law 
at  that  period,  there  were  difficulties 
which  must  have  severely  tried  the 
fortitude  of  a  beginner,  particularly 
of  one  who  came  forward  under  so 
many  disadvantages.  The  elements 
ware  in  no  fairer  shape  tha  ;  Wood's 


Institutes,  and  Coke's  Commentary 
on  Littleton.  The  wheat  was  hid  in 
the  chaff.  Blaekstoiie's  Lectures 
were  first  published  in  England,  in 
17(35,  and  could  not  have  been  much 
known  in  this  country  until  some 
years  after  Sullivan  commenced 
practice.  There  were  then  no  Re- 
ports, no  books  of  forms  appropriate 
to  our  peculiar  laws  and  practice; 
which  gave  the  elder  lawyers,  who 
recollected  decisions,  and  had  prece- 
dents at  command,  a  greater  supe- 
riority over  the  younger  than  they 
njwnave.  Svluvan  was  then  re- 
mote from  the  metropolis,  but  the 
splendour  of  his  talents  shone 
through  the  darkness  of  the  wilder- 
ness. He  was  indebted  for  no  part 
of  his  fame  to  adventitious  helps.  He 
was  not  like  Parsons  and  Dana, 
trained  by  the  lessons  of  Tkow- 
ORiDGE,  that  ancient  sage  of  the  law ; 
yet  Providence  smiled  on  the  unaided 
efforts  of  his  genius,  and  so  rapid 
was  his  rise,  that  before  the  revolu- 
tion he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
a  barrister  in  the  superiour  court, 
and  appointed  king's  counsel  for  the 
county  in  which  he  resided.  He 
was  destined  to  act  a  higher  part, 
and  though  thus  noticed  by  men 
in  power,  was  ready  to  oppose  their 
tyrannical  measures.  The  people 
of  America  were  too  wise  to  permit 
the  operation  of  a  principle  of  gov- 
ernment radically  wrong  and  sla- 
vish. They  would  not  endure  an 
attempt  to  take  away  their  property 
without  their  et>nsent. 

Since  the  urimitivedays  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  ttierc  have  been  no  such 
instances  of  patriotism  and  self- 
devotion  as  appeared  in  the  ensu- 
ing war.  The  people  rose  in  their 
strength  and  did  not  rest  until  they 
could  repose  in  independence.  Their 
resistance  was  founded  on  an  en- 
lightened understanding  of  their 
rights,  and  was  not  the  ebullition  of 
transient  heat  or  blind  resentment. 
The  lawyers  of  those  days,  gene- 
rally, are  entitled  to  distinguished 
praise  for  the  disinterested  part 
which  they  acted.  Many  of  them 
stood  so  hii(h  that  their  course  was 
readily  copied ;  and  had  they  been 
on  the  side  of  the  crown  and  colo- 
nial governour,  who  had  henued  on 
them  personally  flatt(;ring  distinc- 
tions and  lucrative  offices,  the  oppo- 
sition   would   ptobal^l>j  Vvv^vi  W^w 


■  I 


1 1 


■\ 
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_._^  ..  nore  Ihnn  ihey  gained  i 
■  priTale  view,  by  the  change  ofgoi 
etnmeDL  They  wera  In  (he  firal 
TBoks  of  (he  cotnuiunityi  mid  ii 
tise  always  bnn  Ibc  pohcj  of  (he 
Brilish  vxeculive  lo  uaiitfniiD  lit 
rally  all  men  «hoi.E  loauento  m 
be  serviceable,  and  Xo  rewaitl  th£_ 
oul  of  ibe  spcils  of  It)e  piyfile  wilh 
posts  of  honour  and  Dmalumenl. 
NolwilhaUBdinj  these  pro  jpeclB  be- 
fore Ihett  eT<»,  (hey  laboured  n~ 
every  haaarci  to  eitabhdh  an  equal 
economical  and  frugal  reoublich 
Snuivua'i  expec(aii[>na  of  preter 
men(  were  great  and  allurine  in  their 
nAtitre,  buf  bia  1af(y  principTea  fveff 
n<j(  nllecied  by  this  teinplalion,  and 
he  delcrtninpd  (o  fall  or  nHonly  in 
tlie  emuwofliherty. 

Our  gavemmBBt  being  represen- 
Udve,  sad  ill  meamtrea  decided  by 
Iho  deliberalionB  oT  mnny,  the '"  ' 
policy  of  the  connlry  cannot  hi 
Iribulcd  to  ihe  wiiidom  of  one  or  two 
inditidiiala    pilonc — What    any  one 

Eroptuea  is  cunaiderpd  and  modilli'd 
y  the  counsels  of  oihers,  and  oAi^ii 
goes  into  effect  in  quite  n  diflcreni 
shape  Irom  Ihal  in  nhiRh  it  UrBI 
orjginoted.  In  miliinry  nffaira,  unit j 
of  piBii  is  easential  lo  Buccees,  and  U 
Ihrgenenil  advises  wilh  hiaotflccrK 
hia  counaal  is  at  his  own  riik,  and 
10  be  aelecfedby  hia  own  jiideernent, 
The  credit  of  Bucccas  in  war  ii 
Ihmefore  olmoHt  eicJuHively  attribu- 
ted lodie  cunimander.  Tbercapon- 
sibility  of  coaduclingour  armies  anci 
preserving  ibem  Inim  dcainiclion 
in  the  war  of  independence,  devolved 
an  Washuotok,  and  the  praiec  of 
vie  lory  is  with  jlisiiee  ascribed 
mottly  to  hia  personal  encrey  and 
pcTidence,  So  ahsoluic  princes  re- 
ceive the  honour  of  riifurming  civil 
inwiiuiionsby  their  owncflbrtH,orby 
direeiln^  the  labours  uf  ■ia(eBmen 
and  jun)i(B,  to  the  same  end.  For 
(his  reason  Jusiinian  and  AUhd 
have  been  cclebraU'd  as  reforracra  of 
taw.  No  one  man  in  this  country 
can  claim   for  himself   niono,    the 

and  amcndinii  our  laws.  Bui  Svl- 
uvAH  bad  a  large  share  in  the  pro- 
ccedings  of  Ihe  gosemmenl  of  Has- 
McliuHills,  Bi  ihc  period  of  the  rev- 
olution.   Before  he  had  irii^Gd  Ibe 


Conijress,  and  while  hcbclonf^  to 
ihai  body  in  17T9,  was  sent  oa  * 
dilficiilt  commisnon  to  l^eondimn, 
m  company  wn'ih  the  Hnn.  W. 
Spooker  and  J.  FnirrBs,  for  whkli 
a  vole  of  thanks  was  pancd.  la 
ine  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  of 
the  ijuperiour  Court,  n^lh  JUS 
Adams,  Wiuj«M  (,'i.-BiiinD  and  olb- 
CIS.  He  hid  hejbre  been  eppomud 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  AdiDtraltf 
erecl«l  for  (ho  counties  in  the  D»- 
Irict  of  Maini^  but  ncvei  catered  on 
ihedutiesoftbac  office.  He  asnst- 
«d  BB  a  member  of  the  ConvmtioB 
to  form  (he  state  conaiiiuiioa.  and 
conlinued  a  Judge  of  the  SuprsiH 
Judicial  Court  until  Pebrnary,  178^ 
when  he  nsignrd  and  lelumnl  m 
the  practice  of  the  bar-  la  I7EB,  ba 
was  choBen  by  (he  General  Coui^  ■ 
delegate  lo  repiesenl  the  Slate  (tf 
KiMichuselts  ill  Cougrcsa  ;  and  i* 
the  ensuing  year  acted  with  Jon 
LowiiL  and  Thio 


\islins  be 


He  was  rppeflledly  chosen  to  re- 

K«cnl  the  (own  of  Boston  Id  ihe 
gislalurci  in  I79T  was  a  mcmbcT 
of  (ho  executive  council ;  the  same 
year  was  made  Judge  of  I'robate  for 
the  couiMy  of  Suffolk,  and  in  IT90 
A  Homey -General. 
In  ITWi  he  was  appointed  by  Pie* 


British  Provinces.    In  Jui 

was  cfltled  lo  the  chief  magistracy 

of  Ihe  Commonweal  ih. 

Whoever  coocidcrs  the  aeknow. 
lidged  eminence  of  ihe  Conimon- 

'Blth  of  Massachusetts,  inuii  b« 


red   tbst 


lawyer 


ich  hiirh  inisis,  when 
eea  were  not  given  by  favourilimi 
part^  motives,  must  have  had 
tucsbooablo  talents,  and  been  an 
p  and  ancceasful  advocate, 
lie  power  of  dtscripltoa  never 
s  more  than  in  ihe  attempt  to 
convey  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  eloquence  for  which  a  dcpsrlad 
ided.    CoDipaiint 
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able  speeches  to  torrents,,  rivers,  cat- 
aracts, fire  and  ligbtninet  or  to  any 
crand  objects  of  nature,  by  any  ana- 
logy whatever,  rather  displays  the 
aspiring  language  of  eulogium  than 
does  justice  to  tne  dead.  Who  that 
had  never  read  the  works  of  ancient 
orators  could  receive  any  competent 
*dea  of  them  from  the  representa- 
tions made  by  their  .<idmirers  7  All 
that  is  possible  to  be  told,  mav  be 
expressed  in  a  few  epithets  that  have 
a  definite  meaning  in  the  science  of 
rhetorick ;  and,  by  relating  the  time, 
the  circumstances,  and,  as  it  were, 
the  scenery  which  gave  effect  to 
what  was  uttered.  The  grace  of 
action  irretrievably  perishes,  and  the 
beauty*  of  the  style  can  only  be 
known  bv  reading  what  was  deli- 
vered .  Tne  eloquen  ce  of  a  great  m  an 
is  seen  through  any  description,  dim 
daiDt  and  shorn  or  its  beams. 

All  our  people  read  their  native 
language  and  are  accustomed  on  all 
occasions  to  thinking,  inquiry,  and 
deliberation.  Their  judgements  are 
commonly  formed  patiently  and 
slowly.  From  theological  books, 
to  which  they  are  generally  much 
devoted,  they  acquire  habits  of  in- 
vestigation and  argument  which 
they  apply  to  other  subjects.  They 
pay  more  attention  to  the  sound 
reasoner,  however  dry,  than  to  the 
glowing  images  of  the  charming 
orator,  charming  never  so  wisely. 
Ornament,  to  suit  them,  must  be 
more  after  the  Athenian  than  the 
Asia  tick  models.  Mansfield  would 
please  them  more  than  Curran  or 
Burke.  Sullivan  and  Pabrons 
made  more  impression  than  Ames. 
To  have  a  powerful  sway  with  juries 
of  this  description,  Sullivan  was 
obliged  to  study  their  tnste,  and  to 
adapt  the  style  of  speaking  occord- 
ing  to  their  standard,  'fncnce  it 
happened  that  his  oratory  like  that 
which  prevails  in  New  England,  was 
solid,  logical  and  correct,  though 
sometimes  he  could  be  figurative, 
dazzling  and  brilliant. 

He  had  very  dignified  manners 
and  a  commanding  person,  which, 
when  he  spoke  in  court,  dia  not  ap- 
pear to  be  marred  by  his  lameness. 
His  features  were  remarkably  fine, 
and  the  expression  intelligent  ana 
placid.  He  was  always  composed 
and  self-possessed  in  argument,  for 
his  powers  were  not  only  great,  but 


ready  for  everv  trial.  The  greatest 
lawyers  were  nis  antagonists  at  the 
bar,  Dana,  Lowxll,  Pabsons,  Sew- 
all  GoBE,  Dexteb  and  Otis.  Still 
he  sustained  his  rank,  and  if  not 
first,  was  in  the  first  class.  He  was 
as  well  veri«ed  in  special  pleading 
and  all  the  forms  of  practice,  as  in 
the  science  of  the  law.  In  one  of  his 
works  he  thus  expresses  his  opinion 
on  the  importance  of  forms.  "  There 
is  more  of  the  substantial  principles 
of  justice  depending  on  forms,  tnan 
men  are  generally  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge. When  forms  are  done 
away,  the  substances  may  remain ; 
but  when  the  forms  are  no  longer 
discerned,  the  difference  between  the 
nature  of  substances  is  soon  lost 
The  dust  of  man,  when  his  form 
ceases  to  appear,  is  not  known  from 
the  dust  of  other  animals.  Esta- 
blished  forms  of  procedure,  in  the 
distribution  of  civu  justice,  servo  to 
bind  the  judge  and  the  magistrate  to 
the  path  of  their  dutj,  ana  to  chain 
the  man  exercisinjg  civil  authority,  to 
the  line  of  his  jurisdiction  ;  because, 
that  through  these,  the  people  are 
enabled  to  discover  each  deviation 
from  right,  as  colours  serve  to  give 
the  first  intunation  of  the  nature  of 
the  substance  on  which  they  ap- 
pear." 

The  great  traits  of  his  mind  were 
force,  comprehensiveness  and  ar- 
dour. Nothing  of  consequence  in 
any  cause  escaped  the  fulness  and 
intensity  of  his  tnoughts.  His  argu- 
ments were  clear,  close  and  strong, 
not  calculated  so  much  for  parade 
as  to  secure  conviction.  His  voice 
was  clear  and  loud,  his  enunciation 
articulate  and  emphatical.  His  tones 
were  adapted  to  the  subject  andthe 
audience.  His  pathos  sometimes 
drew  tears  from  those  who  heard 
him.  In  important  cases,  his  ad- 
dresses to  juries  were  well  prepared 
and  digested,  and  embraced  and  il- 
lustrated all  the  topicks  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  acted  as  Attorney-General 
in  the  two  very  interesting  capital 
trials  which  have  been  reportinl. 
His  management  of  each  would  do 
honour  to  any  lawyer.  One  was 
the  case  of  Jason  ^aibbankh.  who 
in  the  year  1801,  was  convicted  on 
circumstantial  evidence  of  the  mur- 
der of  Miss  Fales.  The  puhlirk 
were  violently  agitatfd  at  (h*'  trans- 
action I   moat  were   axiowfjl^   \vcv- 


dliyH.a.l>neiuidJ. 
)r.   Perti>p«f«ci*  wen 

■droillj  mrfninJ   tti*" 


WIS  caiiilui.-i 


wcie  Eomc  Btwlliinl  matBl  loucliiw, 
and  ilio  wliid»  tfial  i*.  cvon  al  Ibia 
(Ifly.  wiirllHr'«rMnf  reiid  bytvalf 
■luilint  oTlM  who  liivvB  bnliru- 
Inman,  *nd  irouli)  winh  lo  uni' 
m  how  many  dUTurmi  liglits  ihp 
Mmeflwis  limy  bs  pnMDicd.  Tbo 
■oeaacd  wxa  ■  yaoag  ninii  uf  j(uckI 
flDiily  nnd  vdimltaoiMd  IwtAtf- 
ono  yean  af  H<k-  ^^  drocsMd' 
wiaarcpuiablty^Mif  Udy  «<rpit|h 

ira  eelflb      eH 


niiHiiHllir,    ^lii«e  liiuigi  caolil  OM 

vraa  rtur  ]ei«  muiiiulalrd  by  iW 
■lann>  of  pany  rage.  Vfkti  pu- 
liRiiliu-  iliara  bu  had  in  ihe  pvtf 
ireiiHscliopB  of  Ihal  Hof  0  Ml 
hnuWD  la  iho  wrtlor.     It  Ik  bnticTCi 

''iLiMj>uraiiiig  ihe  paHtons  wbitb 
w  11^  l)i<<a  TDUsed,  aa  t4>  MciiBn 
iriiLp-li  of  hi»  liwn  Minga  to  Ihr  io- 
uiiiiii  uf  prnoe  and  modcnuea, 
111'  uiiTu  the  wtigbt  ol  hit  hifb 
■iiin<Tiru{  and  Inlenn  10  ilia  ■dr 
whioh  he  thouebl  was  hghl,  «ad 
wa>  nfnrdnl  ua  i<a  nioat  elncirai 
tovdoT  in  ihc  Bitle.  Thia  clpoad 
bini  li>  much  vinilancu  ami  abtuu. 

■uhjiTt  lu .■iilumny  1  Hews*  taa- 
siHicni  iliioui:h  liiB  whole  publiAIilik 
and  whi-n  tliu  mail  pnvoluns  nblo- 
qiiy  H'aa  huaptd  upon  him.  nanc 
raliim'^d  laiiing  fiir  railing.  Hahad 
loo  uiurh   good   Mnae,  philuawb; 

od  win  be 


Mao     h     btoa 
pa  tf     Th     b- 
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ever.  Every  thing  iy  now  calm,  the 
state  is  safe  and  tree,  unii  he  i<leeps 
in  peace  with  olhirn,  who  with  equal 
palriot.sin  took  another  course.  We 
now  recollect  with  admirntion  that 
he  sustained  a  greater  number  of 
important  oifices,  and  for  a  longer 
term,  than  any  other  man  in  the 
commonwealth  ever  did,  and  that 
he  never  shrunk  from  his  duty  or 

f)roveti  unequal  to  it.  Every  step  of 
lis  career  wa.*^  laborious  and  respon- 
b\bU\  but  his  energy  and  faithful- 
ness supported  him  through  every 
part,  in  the  practice  of  the  most  ar- 
duous virtue  and  consfant  useful- 
ness. The  federal  constitution  was 
in  his  view  pregnant  wiili  the  great- 
est benefits^  and  he  writes  ol  it  as 
follows : 

"When  the  United  States  as- 
sumed their  independence,  they  of- 
fered themselves  to  the  world,  as 
free,  separate,  sovereign  powers. 
The  league  called  the  confederation, 
by  which  they  attempted  to  act  as 
a  nation  for  crrtaiu  purposes,  -very 
sof>n  lost  its  efljcieucy  and  became 
a  dead  letter.  Vanous  were  the 
schemes  for  a  permanent  union,  at 
that  important  crisis,  tilled  with 
anxiety  and  alarm^  and  many  wore 
the  speculations  oflered  to  thepublick 
eye.  A  mere  confederation,  with- 
out energy  or  power,  was  one  ex- 
treme, woile  a  consolidation  of  all 
the  states  to  one  complete  entire 
sovereignty  was  the  other.  In  the 
first,  were  contained  those  seeds  of 
discord  and  disunion,  which  would, 
in  full  growth,  have  rendered  us  the 
sport  of  European  powtTS,  and  have 
fixed  us  in  war  among  ourselves. 
In  the  other,  the  increase  of  our  peo- 
ple, the  extent  of  our  country,  and 
the  pride  of  power,  fixed  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  exnibited  all  the  terroursof 
an  hertoitary  monarchy,  upheld  of 
necessity  by  an  hereditary  aristo- 
cracy: For  the  tall  cedar  cannot 
stand  alone ;  the  lar^re  trees  of  the 
forePt  must  encircle  and  shit  Id  it,  or 
Its  ibll  is  certain  and  inevitable. 

"  When  the  pubhck  nund  was  a^n- 
tatedby  th(>«e  speonla lions,  Virginia, 
the  oldest  si.«;ter  of  the  union,  issued 
a  proposition  for  a  national  ronvdi- 
^on,  to  be  held  on  this  interesting 
subject.  Tiie  furinnatc  event  is 
known,  understood,  cnioycAi.  A  na- 
tional  const  inn  ion  \sns  produced, 
examined^  amemiiAi and  cstobliahod.  I 

vor.  in    t 


"  By  this  system,  the  people  with-       • 
drew  a  portion  of  the  sovereignty, 
which  had   been  devolved  on   the 
governments  of  the  states  separate-       I 
ly,   and  vested  it   in    the   national      •'■ 
government,  to  be  exercised  on  men      [j 
and  things,  according  to  the  form      ' 
of  the  ct)nstiluliou.      So  that    we      ;,' 
now  behold  two  sovereign  powers      \'. 
acting  upon  the  pamt-  subject  at  the 
same   timi*.     This  novelty   in   the 
e-xercise  of  powt-r  is-  now  in    the 
hand  of  experiment,  and  were  we  at 
this  moment  to  furni  an  opinion.      ■ 
without  further  proccs.^'j  wc  siioula 
pronounce  without  hesitation  in  its 
favour.    We  siiould  vouch  peace  and      ; ; 
prosperity;    we  should  call  up  in- 
crease of  wealth,  and  population;      !: 
we  .<)hould  exhibit  health,  happiness,      i 
piibUck  and  private  felicity,  to  main-      ['■ 
tain  our  assertion. — L.  T.  p.  ; 

"  Could  we  understand  our  present 
political  .situation,  as  a  nation  and  as 
separate  states;  could  we  carefully 
and  impartially  examine  it,  in  all  its 
nice  and  regular  forms;  could  wo 
see  the  beautiful  connexion  of  ail 
the  healthy  and  vigorous  parts, 
which  compose  the  unprecedented 
and  glorious  system  of  government, 
which  heaven  has  seen  fit  to  bestow 
upon  us,  we  should  view  the  man 
who  would  dare  predict  a  change  of 
it,  as  to  its  essential  principles,  as 
our  most  inveterate  enemy.  We 
should  hold  him  as  the  common  j 
enemy  of  mankind,  because  unless 
the  enlightened  people  of  the  United 
States  can  support  the  dignity  of  ' 
freedom  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
free  government,  tbere  is  no  nope 
left  for  the  human  race."  Obs.  U.  S. 
Government,  p.  13—14.  j, 

Political  and  professional  pursuits      i 
did  not  wholly  engross  his  care.  Let-      j 
ters  and  science  received  his  aid  and      i 
encouragement.    He  was  one  of  the      ' 
first  members  of  the  American  Aca-      ! 
demy  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  one  of 
the  founders  and  many  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society.    In  the  life  of  Sir  William      ; 
Jones  may  be  found  a  letter  which      | 
was  addressed  by  Suluvak,  when 
president  of  that  society,  to  inform      i 
iiim  of  his  election  as  an  honorafy      ! 
member.     He    was    actively   con- 
cerned in  sevcxaV  TcV\a\avv^  %xv^\i^-      \ 
ncvolcnl  assocvaUOTv*.    y!L\«.\iNiN:Xv3«w      \ 
spirit  was  ncvci  v»taT>j  \\\  \v^  ^J^^        ^ 
tions;  aTids\iicepvL\>VvcV>NOTV^>^^^* 
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jusllf  obutiiied  au  much  csiiiiiBiiiiri, 
■nd  reflecird  on  iheir  prajevlon  m 
much  honour,  it  Bbuuld  nol  b«  fot- 
gotten  b;  ibe  ciliiciif  of  HuMchu- 
■ellt,  llut,  beiide*  b»  other  claim* 
to  their  gradlude,  the;  are  indebted 
to  Goyomour  Soluvah  lor  Iho  Mid- 
dlesex Caoal.  He  pltmned  thai 
peAl  work,  aud  "■  ""  " ' "" "" 


Froi 


I  unid  hii 
president  ufihevorporatioo.  Soniii 
ol  bis  writings  liftvc  been  publil^hed. 
They  *e«ni  to  bnvc  been  intended 
'  bf  him  r»lh«  ""  '       ' ■" 


ild  u 


orld  Ihaa  10 
T^itlotion.    He  wbs  tuo  mm'n 
geged  in  buiini'-"-    i<<    I'  >'-< 
for  »erf  elsburo  1 1    ■   .:    ■ 

BUintere«uiig,»ii<i ' 
>elf  at  liberty  lo  u  nil' "I'l  lu.  I 
which  he  could  bestow  on  th 
The  Biatoryor  Land  Titles  cqnli 
ihe  mijst  promioent  facia  in 
IcgbI  nnnalii,  and  many  just  mid 

Tcod  Bud  bellei  (sicoiued,  hid 
our  Reports,  which  were  soon  a 
publiahed,  gotie  more  fullf  and  t 
cluaivaly  into  the  aama  reaearcl 
The  reaDOuingsot  onr 


ioni  whidi  are  epoken  by  aulhoiin 
The  Hiitoijof  ihoDiBtnciofMaiii 
doca  credit  lo  his  induiiiy,  and  pri 

■ry  nntutive.  Hie  Treatise  on  ih 
Susbihly  of  the  Slalea,  is  a  aoun 
and  judicious  piece.  The  Path  1 
Riches  or  an  Euaf  on  Banks,  coi 
lains  perhaps  si  good  principles  a 
thai  lopiek  as  can  any  vrfierc  i 
(bund,  and  in  point  or  style  is  on 


his  TrcBlisfl  on  the  Con  at  hut  ion  al 
Liberty  of  the  Press.  He  proposed 
to  write  a  history  of  (he  criminal 
law  of  tho  stole,  hut  il  wai  oGver 
printed.  Ecery  ons  of  liia  works 
(Iowa  with  tlic  fervour  of  trae  pmri- 
OtJam  and  benevoleiieo.  Hie  coo- 
Tsnalion  was  enriched  with  the 
'  Mores  of  various  reading,  for  Ibure 
Wis  no  deparlment  of  learning  with 
1Tliu:h  ho  did  not  seek  an  acquainl- 

ThV  Inic  Rev.  Mr.  Buekmiiisicr  of 
Boalon,  whose  chuicU  \iu  nUtnii^, 
in  ltu>  sermon  on  ^ii  deub  *ai^ 


"  HiB  mind,  il  1  ^ly  be  Bllumd 
lb«  ctunfonwa,  wac  likv  ■  ottm 
larasl  wtuehhad  ne^ct  luvn  cniirietir 


:.--<-«>si»JJ 

n.ii  iitonj^mnl  Ihmking,  wtwiw 

■  tm)  «i  all  of  ■  philowpbic*) 
easii  ara  tniptcd,  upMully  wbm 

deprived  of  the  discipline  of  a  rtpdar 
NOB,  lu  finf(-ui»ie  los  cuiiouilT 


111-  li.i'li  "■,-  i,.%.r  "r.stiKirRiIil 
II  by  suliileiy,  nor  thrown  ■•»y 
— ine  wiih  Dioia  irndon  hi- 


corly  profesaian  of  Christi 


[icin  with  several  of  its  churdiet, 
\  his  mterdi  in  a  rifling  ftrntlv. 
—  '"  -■ '  "'  — !  another,  andof  M- 


ligion  in  liia  i 

He  was  exemplary  in  performing 
the  duties  of  all  ihcseversl  rdalion 
oflifc.  The  Buihor  of  a  wvllwril- 
len  olriluary  notice  wliicll  wiearcij 
in  the  Palladium  after  bis  deall),thi:* 
dcfcril>ca  iho  cloaiag  scene  oif  ha 

"  In  the  lung  and  diilRssed  <-oo- 
finement  which  preceded  hie  ilecwaM, 
though  always  aware  thni  hisdis- 
case  was  beyond  Ihc  reach  of  trn-Ji- 
cinc  or  htinian  akill,  he  sufTercd  with 
reaignniion  and  calmness,  and  trarei^ 

cape  from  him.  He  oflcn  bri^uiicd 
ihe  leiliouaneSB  of  hisslcailcis  nuAts 
vrilh  inslructive  and  pleasant  raa- 
versniion.  He  often  spoke  with  frr- 
ictil  graliludp  o{  Ihc  conaolaiians 
which  he  experienced »  sbovpall,  ihsl 
his  illness  had  nol  bereft  him  of  hi* 
mind,  and  ihat  be  was  pcmiiltrd  to 


ialcneerasnotheranjabetter  world* 
I  ha*s  thus  paid  Iho  email  irihulr 
which  I  cDuldio  (fit  meiiu-ry  of  ihe 
man  who  wished  for  honni  ftma. 
,H.o\iQ^  to  be  remembored.  "  Self 
\Wie  iwii>»,  tt^l>I£Iu■\^»Uta.■■d 
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places  an  undue  estimate  on  the 
things  we  possess ;  and  we  there- 
fore do  not  indulge  with  pleasure, 
the  reflection  of  being  separated  from 
them  for  ever.  As  a  balm  to  ease 
our  feelings,  wo  pursue  measures  to 
reader  our  names  immortal,  and  to 
print  the  lines  of  our  existence  here 
as  deep  as  possible,  that  generations 
far  distant  on  the  wheel  of  time,  as 
th^y  roll  near  and  pass  on.  may  re- 
cognise where  we  once  had  been." 

Our  country  has  a  property  in  the 
characters  ol  its  ^reat  inen.  They 
shed  a  glory  over  its  annals  and  are 
brii^ht  examples  for  future  citizens. 
Other  nations  too  may  enjoy  their 
Ught.  The  flame  of  liberty  has  been 
caught  from  the  patriots  of  Greece 
and  Rome  by  men  who  were  not 
born  in  those  lands,  while  the  descen- 
dants of  those  patriots  have  forgot- 
ten the  fame  of  their  ancestors.  And 
should  it  happen,  contrary  to  all  our 
prayers  and  all  our  trust,  that  the  in- 
kabitants  of  this  country  at  some  pe- 
riod hereaftef,should  lose  the  freedom 
and  the  spirit  of  iheir  fathers,  the  his- 
tory of  our  Adamses,  our  Warrens 
and  our  SuUivans,  shall  wake  the 
courage  of  patriots  on  distant  shores, 
and  teach  them  to  triumph  over  op- 
pression. A. 

DAVID  TAPPAN,  D.  D.,  an  emi- 
nent divine  was  born  at  Manchester, 
in  the  county  of  Essex,  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  on  the  2lst  of  April, 
1752.  His  father  was  a  respectable 
clergyman  of  that  town.  David  was 
educated  by  his  father  until  be  was 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  when 
he  was  sent  to  Duminer  Academy 
in  the  same  county,  at  that  time  un- 
der the  care  of  the  celebrated  teach- 
er, Samuel  Moody.  At  the  ageof  four- 
teen he  entered  college,  and  at  twen- 
ty-one he  was  settled  over  a  parish 
in  the  town  of  Newburgh,  in  the  same 
county.  The  young  preacher  was 
distinguished  for  great  sincerity  of 
heart,  and  purity  of  character,  uni- 
ted to  an  aflcctionatc  disposition. — 
Instead  of  passing  his  time  in  idle 
discussions  on  disputed  points,  he 
studied  particular  subjccts.and  wrote 
his  sermons  with  care  and  neatness. 
His  style  was  remarkable  for  simpli- 
city and  taste.  He  read  the  best  au- 
thors for  models,  and  was  careful  in 
correcting  his  sentences,  if  thev  did 
not  suit  his  ear.  He  was  not  asnam- 
ed  to  bring  tbo  graces  of  composi- 


tion in  aid  of  his  religious  principles. 
His  elocution  was  easy  and  natural, 
his  voice  sweet  and  clear,  and  such 
was  his  aficctlonate  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  salvation  that  '*  truth /divine  came 
mended  fix)m  his  toncue."    In  1792 
Doctor  Tappan  was  elected  a  profes- 
sor of  Divinity,  by  the  corporation  of 
Harvard  College.    This  appointment 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  all  parties 
in  reugion ;  the  orthodox  were  sa- 
tisfied with  his  creed,  and  the  unita- 
rians found  no  fault  with  his  preach- 
ing.   The  scholars  were  delighted 
with  him  as  an  inetrucler,  who  taught 
the    great   doctrines   of  salvation, 
without  insisting  on  implicit  belief  in 
every  dogma  of  his  creed  ;  and  so 
kind  and  parental  was  the  manner  in 
which  his  precepts  were  conveyed, 
that  it  secured  at  first  their  atten- 
tion, and  then  served  to  direct  their 
faith  and  to  fix  their  principles.    In 
his   common    intercourse  with  his 
pupils,  all  could  approach  him  with 
their  complaints  and  wishes.     He 
kept  up  the  dignity  of  the  professor, 
but  at  the  same  time  discovered  the 
warmth  of  a  friend  and  the  courtesy 
of  a  gentleman.   The  Doctor  was  in 
possession  of  every  heart  in  college^ 
and  the  change  in  the  countenance 
of  all  the  scholars,  waseasily  marked 
as  they  passed  from  the  chilly  ef- 
fects of  monkish  rudeness^  and  ped- 
agogical  assumption,  to  share  the 
benignant  smile  of  the  holy  man. — 
He  died  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness 
at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  on  the  27th  day 
of  August  1803,  deeply  lamented  by 
all  who  knew  him.    For  years  after 
his    decease,    the    college    themes 
abounded  in  compliments  to  his  mild- 
ness, his  kindness,  and  his  friend- 
ship to  those  under  his  spiritual  gui- 
dance, and  Bome  of  these  produc- 
tions deserve  to  bo  remembered. — 
The  professorship  of  divinity  is  the 
most  difficult  to  fill  of  any  one  in  the 
college.     He  cannot  please  all ; — 
some  of  his  pupils  belong  to  one  de- 
nomination— some  to  another,  many 
of  them  in  opposition  to  each  other. 
If  he  pertinaciously  insist  upon  his 
own  articles  of  faith,  he  is  called  a 
bigot  by  those  who  do  not  agree  with 
him ;  if  he  cautiously  yields  in  uncs- 
sentials,  the  ngid  deem  him  a  latitu- 
dinarian;  and  disseniinate  doubts  of 
his  having  any  faith  in  what  he  teach- 
es ;  but  DoclOT  Tap^ikTv  ^«i%  ]itv  wl- 
ccptioQ  to  tVicae  tcihimVa.   \i^<i  ^^ 
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btloved  John,  hcruaiwl  on  ilii;  bo- 
Kinnif  hi«iiia»let,Blilldid  nole»cit6 
tha.tnvy  of  bis  fellow  disciplca. 

GEORGE  TAITLOR  ws«  an  l^h- 
man,  and  tine  born  >boull716.  His 
edutntion  was  good,  bul  he  came  to 
'' ■         Qitypcnoylt  "     »■— =  — 


badn 


i  ihcn  hebtomtiiiclori!,  and 
Bflurwardu  mnrried  bin  maslcr's  wi- 
dow, and  became  poati»sed  of  con- 
aiderablo  propi^ny  in  iroD  works, 
wbich  he  muiagcd  judiciuualj'.  Be- 
forelbBBlampaelbewofla  member 
of  tbo  Icgjalalure  of  Pponavlvania, 
and  showed  a  laleni  for  bu!=iiit;st;  in 
B  deliberate  asBetnbly.  He.  wiili  i1i<^ 
ardour  natural  lo  bi»  couniri  n.  ■■. 
enlcred  inlo  Ihegrear  doiii'i 
diacuBMdi  bulPenneylmriii  ■■ 
forwatd  for  a  scpKraiion  u.:.  ■ 
molhiTT  counlry.  In  17'liMr'l'Li 
lor  was  lent  Id  ibe  canlini^nlni  con- 
greu,  bul  not  until  ^ortbe  question 
of  Indcpf" L-j  I J  __ 


'ZSl 


of  ihoH  vi 
ChriaiiBD  t 
of  anch  ni 


for,  and  csrefiiUy  Ire 
haveiakenbisimere 
turin^  10  Ehangt  a  word, 
contained  in  a  iellcr  lo  a  triu 

To  Prttfinor  J.  N. 

MvDKARaiBi   Yoaaskni 
ftrm  you  of  Rucb  of  the  pa 


10  [tie  wuibeni  eeclion  of  Ilie  slala, 
my  upi")r(unriir3  0l  pmonal  aasoda- 
liun  wjlli  him  werv  chieflv  iwnBiwd 

always  t'njoyed  lo^lhtr;  iheffrnl- 
GT  giart  of  courw  of  my  luforiDSllDa 
rceptcling  his  ?minenl  and  nwfuJ 
»rvi(vo9,  was  obiBincd  from  him  in 
(he  (rcqupnt  and  unresiminal  cnii- 
versaiiona  of  the  patsiiig  inoniuiL 
AadllBmenlthal  lajtaraiory.  rum 
very  nioiA  Bhaltered  by  the  mout  of 
avnrlv  GMMoore  winiin^  will  fall 
me  wMenlempIing  to  rclalo  llint 
cvpntH,  wMrh,  however  6tff  >h» 
iiii|ir.jisjnn  mndti  st  the  lime,  Ifcaw, 
■■.:i.  rr,l  to  fade  awaji  wiihoai 
■  :iJiri'nt.  And  i|  ia  gmtly 
-.   i-d  that  ihe  UoTrrnonf 

■■■■      riiiil«i  to  poperlh*  v»- 

r."ii-  ,;,. ..(.  iiiH  uf  a  lifp  M  long  and 
su  fuccipsfully  devDIed  lo  iba  wt- 
vice  of  hia  counlry,  and  to  whkb  t 
bad    so    frequently    aud    earrKitly 


Gov tmour  Taylor  was  bern  in  the 
ciiy  of  Ntw  Yoik,  on  the  <lhof 
July,  1742,  theonl/child  ofteapecl 
able  but  in  opulent  parcntn.  kua 
Erandmolher  bfitv|;  nearly  related  lo 
Hii  liiio   Colfwl   rhorlr-  Clintnn, 


he  mode  mote  ihnn  ordinarr  pi»6- 
cipncy,  evidtnccs  ofwhinh  r^waieri- 
ly  npiieared  an  sniiable  occasiuDi : 
bul  bis  father  linfoi'tuiuitelr  dying, 
he  was  left  an  orphan.  At  Ihp  ap 
of  Beyenleen,  detormining  no  lonpT 
10  be  a  burden  on  hie  widowed 
ntoiher,  he  removed  lo  the  tily  of 


Si- 


iny  which  b 


■ich,  in. 
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time  stationed  at  Lake  George,  this 
youiliful  aspirant  determincato  try 
nis  fortune  in  the  camp  ;  and,  by  the 
aid  of  some  adventitious  funds,  be- 
ing enabled  to  procure  some  milita- 
ry stores,  he  removed  to  the  lake  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  officers 
with  necessaries.    In  inis  business 
he  was  suigularlyfortunate,  particu- 
larly in  acquiring  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  officers,  as  wel  Iby 
the  urbanity  of  his  manners  as  by 
the  manly  farmness  of  his  character, 
which  tended  not  a  little  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  future  fortunes. 
On  the  removal  of  the  garrison  the 
ensuing  year  to  liie  post  at  Oswego. 
Mr. 'Taylor  followeJ  the  camp,  and 
although  pursuing  his  former  occu- 
pation, was  frerjuently  and  success- 
fully employed  in  military  services, 
for  which,  nature  appears  to  have 
peculiarly  (qualified   him.    In    this 
situation,  it  is  believed,  he  acquired 
a  knowledge   of  the   Indian    lan- 
giiage,  which  ever  after  he  spoke 
with  fluency,  and  by  which  he  ac- 
quired the  confidence  and  friendship 
of  many  of  these  sons  of  the  forest ; 
which  was  of  singular  importance 
in  the  freauent  councils  held  with 
these  people,  of  which  he  was  usu- 
ally a  leaning  member. 

On  the  return  of  the  troops  to 
Lake  George,  Mr.  Taylor  also  re- 
turned, still  pursuing  his  accustomed 
occupation  until  some  time  in  1771, 
when  he  married  Margaret  Van 
Valkenburgh  of  the  city  of  Albany, 
a  lady  who,  it  would  appear,  had 
been  designed  by  an  overruling  Pro- 
vidence to  promote  ond  secure  his 
happiness;  for  the  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle has  often  heard  liim  declare, 
that  to  her  ho  was  indebted  for  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  temporal 
blessings  which  a  kind  Providence 
had  80  profusely  bestowed  upon  him. 
By  this  lady  he  had  not  any  issue, 
but,  upon  tlie  death  of  her  favourite 
sister,  he  took  into  his  family  and 
adopted  as  his  own,  the  infant 
daughter  of  the  deceased  sister,  who 
hasheen  spared  as  the  solace  and 
comfort  of  his  declining  years,  and 
the  meritorious  inheritrix  of  his  am- 
ple fortune. 

Some  time  after  his  marriage  he 
retired  to  Stillwater,  where  he  pur- 
chased a  small  farm,  which  he  cul- 
tivated with  skill  and  enjoyed  with 
pleasure  until  the  year  1773,  when 


he  rt.inovL'd  to  Aloany,  where  ho 
conimtiRtd  iticrcaiit  le  Lti.si.uss  on 
u  slender  .scul«-.  Here  h.^  <"ORtinued 
enjoying  the  comforts  of  d  )mefitick 
society,  with  means  M;nal  to  his 
wants,  when  the  revohition  broke 
out,  which  called  forth  all  the  active 
energies  of  his  mind  and  body 

In  1775,  when  the  unf)rtunate 
expedition  to  Canada  was  plnnnedj 
General  Schuyler,  whose  intuitive 
discernment  and  penetrating  eye  in- 
stantly saw  that  nature  hacfdesign- 
ed  Mr.  Taylor  for  important  ser- 
vices, and  foreseeing  the  storm 
which  was  about  to  burst  upon  his 
devoted  country,  sent  him  into  Ca- 
nada to  afford  puch  aid  and  procure 
such  intelligence  as  circumstances 
wouhl  admit.  Here  was  laid  the  firit 
scene  of  his  future  usefulness;  for, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  no  less 
true,  that  Mr.  Taylor,  though  clothed 
with  no  military  or  civil  authority, 
without  cither  commission  or  com- 
mand, arranged  the  1st  regiment  of 
New  York  troops,  the  field  officers 
of  which  had  all  returned  themselves 
unfit  for  duty,  and  appointed  John 
Graham,  a  captain  of  that  regiment, 
as  the  commanding  officer,  to  whom 
he  issued  daily  orders,  and  disposed 
of  the  regiment  as  the  circumstances 
of  that  eventful  period  appeared  to 
him  to  justify. 

General  Schuyler,  who  had  de- 
servedly reposed  the  most  implicit 
confidence  as  well  in  the  integrity 
as  in  the  talents  of  Mr.  Taylor,  had 
furnished  him  with  a  letter  of  exten- 
sive credit,  with  directions  to  pro- 
cure clothing  and  other  materials 
for  the  approaching  war;  but,  cau- 
tious and  pnident  as  he  was,  he  had 
omitted  sundry  articles  in  his  in- 
structions, which  were  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  then  empty  and 
barren  state  of  our  commissariat, 
among  which  was  the  article  of 
nails,  without  which  batleaux  could 
not  have  been  constructed,  and 
without  battcaux  neither  the  troops 
nor  bagnnge,  ammunition  nor  artil- 
lery, could  have  been  moved.  This 
oversight  the  comprehensive  and 
perspective  mind  of  Mr.  Taylor  sup- 
plied ;  for  among  the  variety  of  arti- 
cles necessary  for  the  troops,  he  had 
procured  and  brought  over  a  large 
and  general  assortment  of  that  all- 
important  article. 

Early  m\Tl^,  «ix«\i«  teltomlxwa. 


il 
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debait,  and  la  rracc 


Cfinadu.  lie  usseli^cied  a  nji mlicr  ui 
ike  provincial  eongresB,  in  v.hii  li  lii^ 
characltr  B«  a  profound  jiolitician 
WBS^  devtiaped  to  gn»l  advanioge ; 
forOlhouch,  na  anaaudale  wilh  ihe 
ma  aterapiiiU  oribeagc,DicliofIowef- 
ing  lalenli  andproloundknuwltiiut', 
hedid  DOI  fwl  comptlenl  lo  lukt  ibo 
lead  in  council,  or  cliirra  (he  wnale 
wilh  Ihe  Mplendour  of  Kia  clocuiion  ; 
yet  WBH  be  uDiveiaslly  allowed  by 
men  such  as  Jay,  Morris,  Living- 
ilon,  Benson,  and  other*,  to  he  a  idbd 
or  nil  acuce,  diacriminaliii^  mind,  ca- 
pable of  liking  a  pttspDClii 
every  lubject  in  deb 
ii  through  iia  moil  intncaie  and  ro- 
motc  conatquencea.  Indeed,  in  thii' 
he  was  Equolled  by  few,  autpaaBed 
by  nune. 

In  1777  Mr.  Taylor  wbb  elected  a 
memharof  tbc  Council  of  Safely,  a 
aitualion  at  that  periml,  of  all  alh«Ta, 
the  moat  delicaie  and  imporiant,  hav- 
ing the  anpervialance  of  the  commn- 
ni'y  al  lar|;e,  and  of  tbe  cbarncler 
anil  I  onduct  of  each  individual  coni- 
pofiing  lUot  conimuniiy,  ihe  duiifs 

Ihe  mod  Ylnlnnl  >o  dfteel.  and  nil 
lb>;  ririniK'Hs  of  the  moM  flnn  to  rr- 
aiil  and  drftitl  lEic  effoita  of  the 
I*urai  o(  loritb  wilh  whirh  ihc  liber- 


want  of  TienTngthe 
per  light.  Hi.  l^vl 
a  ap«ecb  calculated  I 


de,  by  some  ihiEra^ 
a,  by  Bonic  rrom  \tm    < 
\  aud  bf  many  fu 


.  resell imen I,  prcvsilisl  i  and  iIm 
iiioD  WBB  adoplvd,  Mr  Taylot 
niiig  the  lauk  of  accing  it  car. 
iniD  execution'  t^Ueh  a  hi^ 
hsndod  act  aa  ibalof  expilnatinf  t 


u(l 

Tnyint  tliui  win  netei  lir  cnuBhi  ii 
he  Wf-uld  inaiunily  delirvr  him  a^  _ 
the  fury  of  the  ravueB.  The  r^y 
-'hlch  was  mud*  to  tniB  atnevihnai 
hecainplationorKhich,aU*l  ibara 
.-■aa  too  much  reaaofl  W  fe«r,)  •! 
ancc  diBplayed  Ibe  mild  and  brnafs- 

■■If  Mr. 


nylul 


of  liiG  chrit 
T,  hi/  po*^r' 


fould 


iiBiiily  HnrtdnMii 
his  (fulyno  i^:.i. 


ai-hinationi :  and 


In  this  acaembly  of  tried  palrinH, 
he  fai.hful  dischareeof  whoaedu- 
I'S  placed  them  beyond  ihe  rtath 
<l  cECipe  ill  [he  event  of  the  faihui 
if  iillimnle  succeBt--who  bad  h>- 
::rdid  life  und  properly  in  ihe  de^ 
■  me  of  every  thing  ihot  Trndeta 
Miitnre  depirable,  Mr.  Taylor  eon- 
Inucd  at  hispoBi,  untilFaned  onin 
lid  ihe  detibErstions  of  the  congren 
hal  waB  siimnioned  to  detiac  and 
siabliflh  ihefiral  conntiiulion  of  ow 
<tnie  governnicnt.  In  thi«  aogiwi 
Kirly  of  frcfinen  Mr.  Taylor  again 
:<'od  forth  the  rhampion  of  ^leli- 


•s  of  bis 


lunlry. 


.1  kiiri  lo  cnjiiure  him  by  oorpnM 
.■i,.ilu-ii*-i*e.  (.bouldhflvcboMioatti- 

i-(f:    Kevirrl    juch    alleinpis  *Wt 

■       I. .rule,    Tbcwrilprofibiaarlirlehad 

■  ■    ■'    >  Aavu  m  \W ^emieni  habit  tl  ridinf 


to  Itwmo'win  w  "s- 


j-\ilA  WAV** 
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these  little  excursions  a  videt  detach- 
ed by  the  enemy,  under  the  celebra- 
ted Brandt,  had  taken  his  post  on 
the  road  leading  to  Schenectady,  (the 
route  which  was  then  freouently  ta- 
ken,) in  the  sure  hope  of  etlticting  the 
capture  of  Mr.  Taylor.  Contrary, 
however,  to  the  usual  course,  the  tou- 
rists, for  reasons  which  were  never 
explained,  suddenly  determined  to 
shorten  tncir  tour,  and  return  back 
to  town,  by  which  providential  cir- 
cumstance his  most  miraculous  es- 
cape was  effected ;  for  the  videt,  who 
afterwards  was  taken  prisoner, 
confessed  that  he  could  have  killed 
both,  but  that  his  orders  were  pe- 
remptory to  take  Mr.  Taylor  alive. 

Although  baffled  in  this  and  vari- 
ous other  attempts,  they  did  not  re- 
sign all  hope  of  effecting  an  object 
so  verv  desirable.  They  concealed 
a  small  party  in  Mr.  Taylor's  stable 
loft,  in  the  rear  of  his  house,  which 
at  that  time  was  situated  near  the 
edge  of  the  river,  in  which  they  had 
placed  a  canoe  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  their  intended  captive 
to  the  opposite  shore.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  were  again  defeated.  It 
happened  that  one  of  the  family  ser- 
vants haying  accidentally  gone  into 
the  yard,  after  the  family  had  retir- 
ed, was  discovered  by  this  party,  who 
prematurely  rushed  out  in  the  hope 
of  capturing,  or  entering  the  house 
with  him;  happily,  the  servant  proved 
too  quick  for  them,  got  in  time 
enough  to  close  the  door  against 
them  and  give  the  alarm. 

These,  with  numerous  other  in- 
stances of  the  kind  interposition  of 
Providence  to  preserve  a  life  so  va- 
luable, and  talents  so  indispensably 
necessary,  at  a  time  when  tyrants, 
and  the  uaves  of  tyrants,  were  pol- 
luting our  shores,  and  spreading  de- 
solation by  fire  and  the  sword  among 
our  peaceable  dwellings,  surely  tend 
to  prove,  even  to  the  infidel,  that  the 
hand  of  Heaven  hod  been  graciously 
extended  in  our  defence. 

In  this  ev(!ntful  year,  when  the 
stoutest  hearts  besran  to  fail,  and  the 

ftublick  mind  appeared  to  be  para- 
yzed — ihrcaicneu  with  nn  annv,  the 
most  formidable,  numerous,  and  best 
appointed  that  had  ever  erossod  the 
Atlantick,  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other,  by  a  mo.si  rt]entle.<i.s  and  pow- 
erful  detfichwent  from  Nv.w  York, 
whose  object  was  Doihing  less  than 


absolute  cxterminauon.  Jo|in  Taylor 
stood  forth — clad  in  tne  panoply  of 
an  American  Patriot — glancing  his 
penetrating  eye  over  the  awful  scenei 
and  comprehending  the  full  stent 
of  the  threatening  danger — comUent 
that  freemen  can  only  be  conquer^l 
by  their  own  supineness — determin- 
ed to  make  one  vigorous  exertion  to 
rouse  every  dormant  spark  of  valour 
in  the  youth,  and  every  languid 
principle  of  patriotism  in  tne  aged,  to 
meet  the  approaching  conflict.  To 
eflect  this  object,  he  wrote  a  circular 
letter,  such  as  Leonidas  would  have 
written,  and  sent  copies  of  it  through 
the  several  counties  and  towns  of 
the  neighbouring  states  as  well  as 
his  own.  This  letter  was  most  ar- 
dently received,  recopied,  and  for- 
warded immediately  throughout  the 
country — read  in  every  town  meeting, 
and  delivered  from  the  pulpit  of  every 
denomination  of  christians;  and  sucii 
was  the  electrical  effect,  that  in  a 
very  short  lime  the  army  of  Gene- 
ral Gates  was  filled  with  volunteers 
to  overflowing — magazines  of  pro- 
visions abundantly  supplied—tho 
drooping  spirits  of  the  «oldier  revived 
— the  confidence  of  the  officer  con- 
firmed— and  the  capture  of  that  once 
most  fornndat)Ie  British  army  com- 
pletely effected  I 

From  that  period  until  the  close  of 
the  revolution,  Mr.  Taylor,  constant- 
ly enga|[ed  in  the  political  depart- 
ment, either  in  the  Council,  Senate 
or  Aesembly  of  the  State,  was  ofn:n 
the  channel  of  communication  with 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  ever 
considered  him  as  his  counsellor  and 
friend.  He  wanted  no  letters  of  in- 
struction ;  the  situation  of  the  state 
— her  dangers— her  wante;;-;and  her 
resources,  were  all  so  familiar  to  his 
comprehensive  mind,  that  he  could 
detail  the  whole,  without  the  aid  of 
wiitten  instructions;  and  his  state- 
ments were  ever  implicitly  credited, 
because  they  were  ever  found  per- 
fectly correct. 

During  the  period  between  the 
close  of  the  revolution  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  war,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor was  almost  constantly  retnnuKl 
by  the  freemen  of  the  county  as  a 
member  of  the  Legisloture,  either  in 
the  Senate  or  the  Apyembly;  and 
l\\e  frequciW,  «li\v\  «\wo?\>iv.^\5\\vv'^\^^ 
vo\e«  ft  of  1\\C9C  licc\v\cv\,^\\^\^v 
,  icstiCy  lo  t\\e  bleii^'j  cQVix^  ^>'^ 
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iM^Min  )  nnd  du 
vioMtt  of  which, 
In*  limt^  the  m  Bslei 
publieoirnil]'  '0  » 
tinnit  itUtbcd,  hi 


whtch  h»  uutfonnlT  p<T«Hti  dimiu 
tbc  fVtrfuenl  Dnd  Ti<>lci;f  pdlliical 
Ilami*  Whicll   agitated  iWr 

nnd  duiing  Ihe 

which,  u  The  Iradtng 
■a-tpaitot  ih'  -- 

. ./  fixed  upon  one  ontf  ah'ivei 
— Ibe  bifG  tillimaie  hsppineia  >nd 
ptotpcrity  of  bu  munlrj';  Bnd.  »i- 
iJiQUgh  LI  ia  tetnttf  poMible  lo  sup- 
poH  ihai  atoii  ihe  eeaOicutis  pn- 
«kiD*  am)  wild  (haordera  of  ih  f  Tanoor 
cnnteuding  parliea  Wbich  aittl- 
nauir  witldeo  the  soeplre  orconlu- 
aJon,nr.  Tajrlor  i»utd  hivcpioped 
the  lonRiie  of  »landfir— the  aung 
of  nproach,  --  ■' '--  -"  — ' -■ 


cxivBi  in  ono  soliiaty  ii 
whiPli  hia  feeling*  wtn 
lira  scoaibililin  rouaed,  ir 


iir«l,fttmi 


which  he  nB*cr  oeased  to  deplore,  aa 

ihrmigh  BO  tang  end  eo  boialcrnua 
a  puliticil  enmr,  with  a  character 
more  pure  and  tinsulUcd. 

In  1813,  during  ilic  laii  wnr,  Mr. 
Tay ior  WDB  eki'icd  by  a  li 
nlyiif  ■-— ■  " ' 


whir-h  ni 


It.  (JnTc 


■ofrl] 


■  of  uStiitm 
opeTalwn  wilkin  thcrvBch  of  ■  fiom- 
cTful,  iinii>rpnnng  *Dd  gallant  cw' 
my,  ohhi^iigb  IkoliliDg  nn  raok  at 
mixtixmtf  bui  (hai  of  a  priiala  mii- 
ten,  he  dt'irrmioiil  to  nminHinirate 
hia  ariiliaimti  in  thr  CoBitnander- 
m'Chtd.ianlittrr:  whirh, akhough 
wniten  in  On  Ttd  year  ofbia  «^ 
eibilrirrd  atl  ttlB  Rr«  uf  yunih,  Ion- 
prnd  with  Ihe  upenenco  of  a^e.  In 
iliia  anoBiriiioiia  leiier,  the  piw  - 
data  of  which  is  not  laccilaliiMl,  _ 
Wi  a  tourtnrtj*  apoiogy  lo  ihe  Com- 
mtndir-in-Chiafnf  the  annicaof  th* 
tlatlod  Stale*,  and  anaaniraaoaihu 
tbe  tula  motive  of  the  uhiar  >•  la 
promole  the  inURBia  of  hiarouiury, 
and  the  honour  andfamaof  lli«  pn- 
■01)  addreSBMl,  he  ptoeseda  to  w- 
gcet  Ihe  infinile  importann  of  iKe 
-  Sackell-B  Harbour  for  a  d.^ 
■  our  ehipping,  ho  (sseniiuiiy 
ry  to  our  future  operaiiona. 
ing  probnbiilly  that  ihe  ?ne- 
inako  vigorouaeBorlB  la  po»- 
isequenms  of 


m  of  nini 


dtiting  ti 

lion  of  Governiiur  Tompkins,  (!■  !■■'  i  r 
few  niQjiihB  diachargdJ  Ihe  dulrrf  i:(  ,i 
Oovcrncurorihc  Stnte, 
■nl  aalisfiiRlInn  uf  all 
lpl< 


■liboujth  the 
aabaequcnl  a 
hkVeJiiRtiflnl 


people,  na  txr'-  - 
UitM  author  it  II  - 


wlir-n  ihtcnei 
-Ufiprqinrnlioi 


(lensivi!  mind  lo  bo  ietw 
council,  mid  InngmA  in  exwM 
iraolvcd  nol  lo  Bland  on  «m 


!1* played  ir 
.'   MiF  faciliii 


k.il'»  Harboari  and  in  fieldtv 
-  theohtious  duiksof  the  Cnni- 
■-.iir>r-iii-ri.ief.    niili  o    pretition 


of  Niagitra,  tlip  rnvagcB  of  ihe  en* 
my  on  the  fronli^r,  the  treaehfry 
nnd  c««BKlici?  of  one  irneral,  ttir 

yVvBiVj  sii*i'ift-»4.'Mi«iMnS»M-m(M 


^Vb-\  \AinA>»-».Vi\o^,i^    "«.«» 


£.\ 
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opinion  of  the  useless  if  not  danger- 
ous position  of  .he  army  during  the 
winter  season  at  French  Mills,  in  the 
vicinity  of  an  active,  enterprising 
enemy  ;  that  although  the  troops 
stationed  at  that  posf  may  possibly 
repel  an  attacl)^  yet  they  cannot  an- 
noy the  enemy  ;  that  by  removing 
those  troops  to  Ogdensburg,  they 
might  make  a  favourable  attack  on 
Prescott,  which,  if  taken,  would 
greatly  interrupt  the  communication 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  ; 
that  a  vigorous  attempt  nii^ht  be 
made  on  Kingston,  and  by  the  aid 
of  Congreve  rockets,  the  enemy's 
shipping  and  the  town  may  be  made 
to  alone  for  therava^^es  on  the  fron- 
tier; that  Sackeli*s  Harbour,  a  port 
of  infinite  importance,  is  exposed  to 
capture,  if  the  enemy  should  unite 
his  forces  in  Upper  Canada,  of  which 
strong  apprehensions  are  entertain- 
ed, in  which  case  a  loss  of  our  best 
seamen  and  marines  must  be  the 
consequence.  He  repeats  his  con- 
fidence in  the  utility  of  block-houses, 
and  urges  the  propriety  of  building 
two  or  more,  as  well  for  defence  as 
for  covering.  He  then  hints  at  the 
prevailing  mania  for  banks,  which, 
in  the  existing  scarcity  of  specie,  he 
conceives  would  be  indispensably 
necessary  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  urges  the  Secretary's  infiu- 
ence  in  their  favour. 

From  these  few  extracts,  most 
imperfectly  made,  those,  and  those 
alone  who  have  a  knowlednfe  of  the 
scene  of  action,  the  stale  of  the  coun- 
try, and  of  the  contending  armies, 
will  appreciate  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  the  counsel  contained  in 
these  letters.  And  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  they  arc  the  production 
of  an  individual  who  had  passed  the 
bounds  usually  allotted  to  human 
existence,  we  are  at  a  loss  which  to 
admire  most,  the  soundness  o.'  his 
intellect  or  the  fervour  of  his  patriot- 
ism. 

In  1802  Mr.  Taylor  was  elected  a 
regent  of  the  University  ;  in  1814  he 
became  ex-officio  Chancellor  of  that 
learned  body  ;  and  the  Inst  official 
act  of  his  life  was  presiding  at  a 
meeting  held  a  few  days  previous  to 
his  death.  Thus  far  of  his  publick 
life  and  services. 

You  may,  however,  possibly  ex- 
pect  that  X  who  had  the  happincfis 
to  enjoy  hia  co/ifideftce,  friendship, 


and  esteem,  for  a  period  oi  more 
than  hAi  a  century,  and  who  had 
watched  at  his  bed  with  tender 
anxieiv  during  the  whole  of  hia 
last  illness,  should  give  yoiH>«onie 
account  of  his.  private  wortn,  bis 
moral  character^  and  of  the  religious 
exercises  of  his  mind,  a  few  hours 
previous  to  his  dissohition.  I  ob- 
serve, then,  that  Mr.  Taylor  was  a 
man  endowed  with  great  physical 
as  well  as  intellectualpowcrs — of  a 
temperament  mild,  cheerful,  and  so- 
ciable— averse  from  any  appearance 
ot  pomp  and  parade,  though  few 
possessed  more  ample  means  of  in- 
dulgence— temperate  and  indifferent 
as  to  his  food,  and  singularly  so  as 
t '  every  kind  of  wines  and  spirituous 
liquors,  the  latter  of  which  he  al- 
ways rejected,  and  the  former  he  ne- 
ver drank,  but  sipped,  more  in  the 
style  of  a  youthful  female  than  of  a 
"  bon  vivant." 

His  philanthropy  was  universal, 
his  benevolence  diffusive,  and  his 
charities  numerous^  liberal,  and  ju- 
dicious, in  the  distribution  of  which 
he  ever  kept  in  view  the  precept  of 
his  divine  Lord  and  Master,  "  Let 
not  your  left  hand  know  what  your 
right  hand  doeth  :"  for  some  of  the 
pensioners  on  his  bounty  were  uri- 
known  to  his  family,  until  after  his 
decease. 

Born  of  Episcopal  parents,  and 
nurtured  in  the  bosom  of  the  Epis- 
copal church,  he  had  ever  been  dis- 
tinguished as  a  firm  believer  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  christian  religion, 
and  was  a  regular  attendant  on  her 
service  in  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Peter,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  in  which 
he  had  for  many  years  acted  as  prin- 
cipal warden,  to  which  he  had  been 
a  generous  benefactor,  and  the  inte- 
rests and  prosperity  of  which  had 
been  the  object  of  his  most  anxious 
solicitude,  until  some  time  in  1814  or 
1815  ;  when,  in  consequence  of  a 
most  unfortunate  misunderstanding 
between  her  rector,  vestry,  and  mem- 
bers, and  conceiving  himself  to  have 
been  indelicately  and  improperly 
treated,  he  in  a  luckless  moment 
withdrew  himself,  and  associated 
with  the/f r«r  reformed  Dutch  church, 
to  whicn  he  continued  firmly  attach- 
ed during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Forycaxa  pTeN\oMaVoV\^^t^'OcvV^ 
had    been  ti  couftV\vw\  ^xv\  ^qnwiV 
student  ol  iVie  B\\i\e,  ivxv^  v«r««i^  ^"^ 
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of  tils  fnende  or  faniily  rcail  tuhim 
potiiaria  nf  ihe  socreii  volume,  or 
wan  HigBged  In  prajring  wilb  him. 
01  rafeng  and  unnRttaiatiauB  lem- 
pur,  heBelttom  made  wbalarcudunll]' 
called  publick  prufeasionB;  bul  a 
short  lima  pmvlDiis  to  his  deceaei], 
b<:  txprcised  a  duire  la  pgrtake  of 
the  holy  communion  ;  bul  il  being 
undctatood  Ihsl  ih«  discipline  of  tbe 
di99enling  cbarchea  was  oppoet-d  !a 

:es,  an  apjilica- 


^  The  day  prenouB  \i 
lion,  bavmE  eipresSH 
earnest  desTre  tliai  he 


feels,  bia  ft-ars,  mid  iho  grounds  of 
la  hupcs  and  coneotaliun,  iben  at 
the  elOGU  of  his  life,  and  in  ihc  nrar 
view  of  cirrmiy  ;  hriipresaed  him- 


[ffi  no  doubi  I 


1  uf  It 


Ihe  inlenl  iBpirxians  tr,    

ing  10  ibe  throne  of  luHcy  on  iJic 
vinga  of  prniience  and  ftkilh.  Aflcr 
s  Elmggle  of  ■  few  uomcnia,  bn 
spirit  Hod  )o  the  Ood  whu  gave  il. 
accompanied  h*  tbe  eiippbraiiona 
and  prayers  of  hia  vurrounding  and 


Tbi»  lived  and  Ihna  divd  John 
Taylgr,  a  man  endowwl  with  far 
nwre  solid  TJnues  than  havo  bccii 


fl  this,  and  such 

rlolitVidraw  the 
vn  the  infirmiiit 


.31  forlb  by  our  cburf 
Bans  in  the  losF  pxirei 
be  tnoat  devoutly 
clespitig  hi"  '    "'"  ' 


degrre  nf  ir-^ms^.  p»c\B\mti 
whai  a  ikUgVitM  ptn-ji-r  t 
And  during  the  period  Wlw 


I  ilip  Ufa  of  my  fiitmi 
"irhin  my  reeolleelion. 

■  ■  ■  !,i'.  .-.  I ,  n.'ive  that  (in  legal  p»r- 
I<i:k'c"  1  hnve  travelled  out  of  the 
record.  For  this,  my  only  apolopy 
is  a  sincere  desire  to  do  tbaiiasUiw 
to  the  charaelpr  of  the  friend  of  my 
youih,  the  companion  of  my  dedio- 
ing  yrara,  for  whir h  1  must  evrr 
reerellhni  my  slender  lalcniaarp'il- 
iHy  unequal— well  aware  ifaat  ind- 
dertiE  and  ni)ecdolea  of  this  kitid  are 
in  theinselvFB  trifling  and  uminpar- 

oidy  from  ihe  ehtrncler  an 
lanre  of  the  diplinjruishfd  >i 
to  whom  they  refer,  or  the  eveniKH 
— ;..  1  :_   -.l-:,^^  (hey  dceurred  ;  as 


idividusi 


■'  Q\\  ™iA\  \  i>'t  'iowp     
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suggested  an  ides  which  may  assist 
your  pious  labours  in  embalming  the 
memory  of  a  tried  friend,  a  stern  pa- 
triot, an  honest  man,  and  a  christian 
with  "  the  odours  and  spices"  of 
truth,  in  language  worthy  of  him 
and  worthy  o(  yourself,  my  object 
will  have  been  completely  effected. 
With  my  best  wishes  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  your  health  and  the  in- 
crease of  your  happiness  and  pros- 
perity,,! conclude  in  the  language  of 
the  poet, 

'*  Si  novisti  recitufi  istis, 

C&nidus  imperti,  si  non,his  umte  mecum." 

iScarsdale.  W.  P. 

MATTHEW  THORNTON  was 
born  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1714,  but 
came  to  this  country  with  his  parents 
when  only  two  or  three  years  of  age. 
iHe  emigrated  to  Maine,  but  soon  re- 
moved with  his  father  to  the  town 
and  county  of  Worcester  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Matthew  had  a  miscella- 
neous education  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  commence  the  study  of  phy- 
eick.  After  being  licensed  he  began 
tlic  practice  of  his  profession  at  Lon- 
donderry in  New  Hampshire,  and 
soon  became  distin^ished  in  that 
enlightened  community.  In  1745  he 
was  appointed  as  chief  surgeon  to 
the  New  Hampshire  troops,  in  the  fa- 
mous expedition  against  Lewisburgh. 
He  acted  as  surgeon,  physician,  and 
soldier  in  this  campaign,  and  return- 
ed home  with  great  credit.  He  en- 
gaged the  confidence  of  the  royal 
government,  but  when  he  saw  the 
revolutionary  storm  gathering,  he 
took  sides  with  the  patriots,  and 
boldly  espoused  their  cause.  The 
next  year  after  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  he  was  sent  from  New 
Hampshire  to  the  continental  Con- 
grt'ss,  and  took  a  bold  stand  with 
those  who  saw  that  nothing  could  be 
done  until  a  Declaration  oflndepen- 
dence  was  made.  He  was  afterwards 
chosen  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  then  was  raised  to  the  supreme 
bench  of  the  state.  He  served  in  the 
council  of  Govern  our  Langdon  for 
several  years.  His  active  days  were 
dt  voted  to  the  publick.  He  was  a 
good  former,  and  made  two  blades  of 
gra5>8  grow  where  only  one  had 
grown  before.  He  was  a  wit  and 
Baimatfbut  he  was  as  often  playful 
as  severe.  His  invenfion  was  of  a 
biffh  order.    He  rftained  his  faculties 


until  he  wore  the  snows  of  many 
winters  upon  his  heed.  He  expired 
June  24, 1832,  while  on  a  visit  to  bis 
friends,  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age. 

TECUMSEH,  a  chiefof  the^haw- 
anese  tribe,  and  a  brigadier-f^eral 
in  the  British  army,  was  born  in 
1769;  a  year  remarkable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  great  men.  Bonaparte, 
Wellington,  Cuvier,  Canning,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  were  born  in  this  year 
Tecumseh  was  not  a  Shawanese,  by 
birth ;  his  parents  were  of  another 
tribe,  as  the  writer  of  his  sketch  was 
informed  by  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  the  Cherokees.  Tecumseh 
was  one  of  three  children  at  a  birth ; 
a  circumstance  remarkable  any 
where,  but  decidedly  so  among  the 
aborigines  of  this  country,  who  are 
not  very  prolifick.  This  was  consid- 
ered by  the  tribe  as  portending  fam- 
ine ;  and  the  parents,  according  to  a 
usage  among  them,  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  tribe  as  soon  as  the  mother 
was  able.  Her  fate  would  have  been 
the  same  had  she  borne  twins  only. 
She  with  her  husband,  and  a  few  of 
her  kin  who  would  not  forsake  her, 
made  their  way  to  the  Shawanese, 
and  she  was  received  by  them  with 
great  kindness ;  for  these  children  of 
the  forest  have  an  impression,  that 
kindness  to  one  in  distrels  will 
always  be  rewarded  by  the  Great 
Spirit ;  so  that  the  errours  of  the  ima- 
gination are  corrected  by  the  impul- 
ses of  the  heart.  The  three  children 
were  sons.  They  were  sagacious, 
and  early  became  distinguished  in 
this  tribe,  and  extended  their  fame  be- 
yond it.  The  eldest  was  killed  in  an 
attack  upon  Lexington,  in  Kentucky. 
He  was  a  bold  warrior.  Tecumseh 
was  the  orator,  and  the  other  became 
a  prophet,  who  assisted  Tecumseh 
to  keep  his  hold  on  the  affections 
and  understandings  of  his  followers. 
He  was  the  enemy  of  the  new  settlers 
in  his  country;  and  if  he  made  peace 
from  prudence,  his  temper  was  stilt 
implacable.  He  was  in  every  battle 
but  that  of  Tippecanoe,  from  the 
defeat  of  Harmcr  until  be  was  slain 
at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  which 
happenea  on  the  fifth  of  October, 
1813.  Tecumseh  was  a  man  of  e.\- 
alted  talents.  He  saw  the  advaii- 
tages  of  civilization,  but  knew  that  his 
race  >wou\d  becoiue  enVwvtvV^Xv^Ssjkr 
f\ueiice,  ai\d  V\e  it\«L^^MV  ^^^  \^^^sA  Vk 
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>  ix-d  ti 


_ _      ...  ._  .^    ..0  Ami?rioBn9, 

liuiti,  dirnci,  epigrauiinalick,  Bgu- 
:iv»^nd  auccinct.  Il  oouUined 
inj^'iughlB  in  a  few  wonls,  and 
>SB  Itae  very  witids  which  should 

d  rcmcioua  in  war,  anil  gave 


pxtanilKd  ihs  cnunvsi 


trlio/oflf^ni 


■ '--"^B  wa?  •ofiened  wliBil  ihe 
lis  notiea  onuo  obaened  to 
im,  Ihal  he  was  na  tsll  as  Alexan- 
Bt  cbe great,  (he  had  heardorAlei- 
iidor.)  and  quile  na  large  ncroBi  ihc 
liC9i ;  he  replied,  "  Ha  was  a  great 
lan ;  he  died  as  1  will  not  die," 
He  was  indignant  al  leeina  the  In- 
diana sell  iFeitlnnds,  anifr^tiriiie 
WERlward.    He  died  in  defencB  of 


what  he  thought  a  juai  cause,  and 
ha&lefl  no  equal  spirit  bohind  bim 
in  (he  rankB  ol  Lhe  sodi  of  the  ToTeM. 


no  n  apitndid  a[|«(i  fri.ni  The 
,jnr  of  Uie  CFjiindns,  ibf.>  ncit 
e  envu  il  ta  a  brother  chief. 


Donna  the  wai  he  romaiai 

Worceater  in  Ihe  aame  elal^ 
published  his  paper  during  that  , 
nod  at  that  place.  Ai  Ibu  placa  lu 
read  Ihe  liiat  copy  of  the  Declara- 
lion  of  tndfpmdFDcef 
on  from  Congreu  li 
MaBBUchuseila  b^  an 


tinned  hi>  jiaf 


ilriot  dUTiiig 

T  unlil  I78rt 
BoAlon  am 
der  Ihe  (it.. 
MSi  and  hid 


of  Thoi 

branches  in  to  any 
coonlty.  Hia  eon  laaiah  Ttionias 
Jun-,  waa  alao  in  the  fino.  He 
muliipUed  bin  presMa  in  pvery  pariiil 
New  England  printed  Bihle*.  mIumI 
bonks,  and  catered  well  for  the  [»ia 
of  ihe  market  in  mallera  of  earn- 
moil  eiciteniBnt.  The  ereai  aMiet 
of  hta  eiicceas,  wai  in  kuowinz  what 
would  do  for  the  pnUick,  and  if  hi* 
publieaiiona  do  not  tell  mnoh  for  hia 
counlry'a  laslo,  ihey  oenainlf  do  for 
biaown  aagadty.  His ;pubhcattaDi 
alwaya  payed  well.     Hia  hislory  of 

back  lu  enrly  perioda  of  lime,  anil  it 
fuUofanecdoIe.     He  lo^edallibiti^a 


then 


nlhe  I 


ife  foiindrd  ai 


herenflurmore.     In  lhi>  lihniry  ihei 

nin.ni  Ifniuni-  ami  icienw,     Thi 
„,..=  ,1,,.  li..,  ,..-.,.,,- of  ihia  kind  n 


■    .  r.i  Wewbury. 

.   '■■'  .!'.,- Tinsi",  and 

■I-    rri,  c..s>nhli3b- 


hardly  twwi  look,  at  a  reniury  b>! 
ae  alheraof  eo  much  higher  oniii 
ly  Would  be  so  readily  bTOusbt 

foTBhim,     Therr-'-"'- 

uri  in  ) 
allow  hi 
lin.slry  and  carefidnp 


1  Thomna  was  a  man  of 
i.lirsiry,  and  holdness  of  rlin- 
tj.-.  ijMtQok  a  liilla  ofjhnt 
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pledged  all,  and  was  willing  at  any 
hour  to  march  to  battle  for  his  coun- 
try's honour  and  safely.  Whatever 
the  world  may,  in  cool  blood,  say  of 
the  prudence  of  these  men,  every  one 
roust  approve  of  their  patriotism,  or 
at  least  acknowledge  their  hardihood. 
He  died  at  Worcester  on  the  4lh  of 
April  1831,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age, 
having  been  an  active  man  for  more 
than  sixty- five  years. 

He  had  witnessed  a  most  wonder- 
ful progress  in  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of^ihe  press  in  his  day.  When  he 
began  his  apprenticeship,  there  were 
but  17  papers,  and  but  one  Maga- 
zine in  tne  Colonies,  and  he  liveato 
sec  more  than  1200  newspapers  and 
other  periodicals  in  the  United  States. 

He  was  a  practical,  useful  citizen, 
never  sufTering  his  capital  lo  lie  idle, 
but  employed  it  in  doing  good,  by 
employing  a  great  number  of  indus- 
trious workmen.  This  is  true  cha- 
rity ;  it  does  good  to  many,  and  still 
leaves  them  a  spirit  of  independence. 

ISRAEL  THORNDIKE,  a  distin- 
guished merchant  of  Massachusetts, 
was  born  in  Beverly,  as  one  of  his 
bioyraphcrs  states,  m  1757,  but  we 
think  a  year  or  two  before  that  peri- 
od. He  was  for  sonwj  years  of  his 
youth  an  apprentice  to  the  cooper's 
trade;  but  his  enterprise  burst  out 
while  he  was  quite  young,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution- 
ary war  he  engaged  in  privateering, 
and  soon  became  part  owner  and 
commander  of  a  privateer,  which 
made  many  successful  cruizes.  He 
was  a  bold  athlctick  commander, 
possessing  the  most  unquestionable 
courage  and  superiour  strength  of 
body  and  mind.  After  the  close  of 
the  war  he  engaged  in  the  fisheries 
and  foreign  commerce  and  grew  rich. 
When  the  old  confederation  was 
found  deficient,  and  a  federal  con- 
stitution was  proposed,  Mr.  Thorn- 
dike  was  elected  from  his  native  town 
one  of  the  members  of  the  state  con- 
vention for  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  he  was  as  efficient  as 
any  man  in  that  body ;  not  that  he 
made  long  and  leamea  speeches,  but 
that  he  talked  with  the  yeomanry  of 
that  body  in  a  style  of  common 
sense  which  they  understood,  and  _ 
hifi  nrgiimentshnd  the  desired  effect.  I  Maiw  "yeais  w\ti^  \»^%^  Vi^fe^^  ^J^Rk 

For  many  years  he  was  elected  tol  pub\\eVL  \\\\\  ?vwa    tiwoxV^x  tw^vTv.  ^» 

thf  flcnntc    of  the   stale,    and   a\-\eTil\To\v  t\\cmuVwcA\v\«>«^\v\wN>\TsR 

miys  brought  a  great  share  of  practi- 1  by  bItcw^vVv  olvvWeW^X  ^^^  tv^th^^^ 


cal  good  sense  to  the  question  under 
discussion.  He  aspired  to  no  grace, 
no  ornament,  but  took  up  the  sub- 
ject in  a  clear,  forcible  manner,  and 
always  said  something  worth  remem- 
bering. 

From  Beverly  he  removed  to  Bos- 
ton, and  soon  took  a  high  stand 
among  merchants  and  politicians. 
His  wealth  allowed  him  to  Hve  in  a 
more  splendid  style  than  any  other 
man  in  the  city,  but  there  was  no 
parade  about  it, — all  seemed  as  natu- 
ral as  if  he  bad  been  to  the  manner 
born. 

He  was  a  careful  observer  of  tbe 
times,  and  when  commerce  began  to 
be  taxed  with  heavy  duties,  he  at  once 
invested  a  large  portion  of  his  large 
capital  in  m;inufacturing  establisn- 
monts,  which  he  early  saw  would  be 
the  true  policy  of  New  England.  His 
investments  in  real  estate,  shipping, 
or  factories,  were  wonderfully  ju(fi- 
cious,  and  hundreds  watched  his 
movements  believing  that  his  path- 
way was  sate. 

In  addition  to  other  publick  actt 
of  munificence,  he  purchased  in  1818, 
the  library  of  Prof  ssor  EbcUn^  of 
Hamburgh.  This  library  contained 
between  three  and  four  thousand 
volumes  of  American  history  or 
kindred  works.  The  possessor  had 
been  one  of  those  valuable  enthu- 
siasts for  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
liberty  of  the  nations,  who  had 
caught  at,  and  presented  every  thing 
relating  to  the  history  of  this  new 
world,  while  those  on  this  side  of 
the  water  had  too  often  been  un- 
mindful of  preserving  matters  of 
moment  to  tl.cir  posterity.  It  is  pro- 
l)able  that  this  is  the  most  complete 
collection  of  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
state  papers,  and  books  relatmg  to 
America,  that  is  now  extant.  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  done  much  in  this  way, 
but  Professor  Ebeling  much  more. 
The  publick  arc  under  lasting  obli- 
gations to  Mr.  Thomdike  for  bring- 
ing this  treasure  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Thomdike  died  May  10, 1832, 
at  Boston.  He  was  an  active  busi- 
ness man  to  the  last  of  his  life.  His 
fortune  was  the  largest  that  has 
ever  been  left   in   New   England. 


\> 
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btlovtJ  John,  hereiiwl  on  iliu  bo- 
■um  uf  hiamaMfr.ttiUdid  noleKche 
tbstnv*  or  bii  fc'tlaw  disciplca. 

GEORGB  TAYLOR  wasBU  irifb- 
roan,  anit  was  botn  abouT  ITIG.   Bis 


itiylei..; 


He  ■■  Sni 


.nisi  Inbout 

■uppurli  llieii  lit  tii-canif  a elerii,  and 
nrivrwardf  inunit'd  bia  uinstti'a  «ri- 
dow,and  became  poBM'SSedof eon- 
■iderablc  properly  in  iron  worha, 
which  be  managi^l  judirioualy.  Be- 
fore ihe  ■lampuct  he  was *""" 

of  Ibo  legidslure  of  Pen 
and  ahownl  a  i^enl  for  h 
a  deliberate  asaeniblf.  Ht 


™,i.. 


.  0  his  countrymen, 
10  (ba  great  doclrinfs  Ehen 
diicUMedi  but  Ptnnaylvanii  was  not 
forward  foi  a  sepamiioa  from  |be 
molher  rounlry.  Jn  ITKVlrTty- 
lor  iirai  sent  id  ihe  coniinental  con- 
greaa,  but  nolumjIariBrtbeqDeBtion 
of  Independence  had  beenvoied  on  ; 
Tel  111!  had  an  opporlunity  of  nffisitiB 


ihi- n-vcilurion  ecnerallycDn&ndBs 
10  thi  Hutbeni  acenon  of  ihe  lUM 
my  opponaBilieii  irflirnonal  bshku- 
tion  with  bim  were  chieflT  C"nfi»d 

alwiy*  eiijofed  luerllter;  Ihrfim- 
ft  pari  of  cour»  of  my  infonnafini 
rctpeeiine  hi 
sCTiicvs,  was  obtained  bnio  him  in 
the  freipjcDt  and  unre»irarTHiI  i^oi^ 
versaiiona  at  the  paciing  monm 
And  I  laiDMil  thai  my  memory,  now 
lery  mach  thaiiei«lby  ihf  ripiurDf 
oenrlv  fourscore  winter^  mil  bil 
me  while  alteiDpline  lo  Tdau  tluaa 
efeiili,  wbicb,  however  de^  lk> 
impreadon  made  at  the  lime^  I  bnw, 
■Insl  auSitred  lo  fade  away  willHNl 

10  be  regrelitd  that  ihe  GaternMr 
had  not  connaiiied  (o  paper  A*  t»- 
rions  incidenla  of  a  Ufe  ao  lon{  nd 
BO  mccemfully  deroled  to  (he  aM> 
nice  of  hia  couniry,  and  in  whkft  I 
bad    so    freqnenfly    sod    Mnmdy 


Hillai 


la  mil  V. 


II. 

-     1.    iliiheproBncril;f  andplnry 

r.-i    mitu'fur- 

\v 

^.        .'  .'.....nUrof 

nincniourTajlor  was  bora  inrte 
■U    ..r   \lw  Vott,  on    the  4ihof 
1  ■!■     ■-■-■.  ilieonlycVddoftesperl 

BIlJ  ...  .1.111, ^,J| 

■  inopolenr     parcnis,   ha 

■  'i   rlicingnparlvrelaled  to 
M.       :i.     r.ilonel   Charles  Clinloa. 

of  benavolcnw  and 

Chri-lian  chnr; 

of  such  nii'ii, 

ofinrd  bv  cdmolion. 

1"  I.nv,.  ..jvrn  hip  son  a  regul"  edu- 

for,   andVonV. 

turmg  to  yU.u 

'•■■■'■      1     ■■  ■■ 

.  ...liLiros  of  which  repcawd- 

coniained 

To  Prnfmar  J.  !V. 

MvDB.aaia:   Ton  a ak  me 
form  ynu  oC  sueh  ol  iho  pnni 
evMiE  ill  the  Vift  o[iV\uiv  G'     ... 
our  Jolm  Tajl.it,  ihW  \i\?!i\\n  "hVi. 
anii^j         ■  --  .--       '- 


•liable  a 
'  fulhcr  Dnforrunaldy  djinp, 
I  left  an  orphan.  At  the  *ft 
nieen,  dcicmiining  no  lonpr 
a  burden   on   his    widowid 

red  to  ibe  c!iy  of 


C'A-;  s?sr,°s.r£s.\  Ki«A  „™^^.  ^ 
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time  stationed  at  Lake  Georsc,  this 
vouthful  aspirant  dotermineato  try 
nis  fortune  in  the  camp ;  and,  by  the 
aid  of  some  adventitious  fundi),  be- 
ing enabled  to  procure  some  milita- 
ry stores,  he  removed  to  the  lake  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  officers 
with  necessaries.    In  this  business 
he  was  singularly  fortunate,  particu- 
larly in  acquiring  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  officers,  as  wel  Iby 
the  urbanity  of  his  manners  as  by 
the  manly  hrmness  of  his  character, 
which  tended  not  a  little  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  future  fortunes. 
On  the  removal  of  the  garrison  the 
ensuing  year  to  the  post  at  Oswego. 
Mr. 'Taylor  followed  the  camp,  ana 
although  pursuing  his  former  occu- 
pation, was  frer]uently  and  success- 
fully eniployed  in  military  services, 
for  which,  nature  appears  to  have 
peculiarly  quaUfied  nim.    In    this 
situation,  it  is  believed,  he  acquired 
a  knowledge   of  the   Indian    lan- 
guage, which  ever  after  he  spoke 
with  fluency,  and  by  which  he  ac- 
quired the  confidence  and  friendship 
of  many  of  these  sons  of  the  forest ; 
which  was  of  singular  importance 
in  the  freouent  councils  held  with 
these  people,  of  which  he  was  usu- 
ally a  leaaing  member. 

On  the  return  of  the  troops  to 
Lake  Greorge,  Mr.  Taylor  also  re- 
turned, gtill  pursuing  his  accustomed 
occupation  until  some  time  in  1771, 
when  he  married  Margaret  Van 
Valkenburgh  of  the  city  of  Albany, 
a  lady  who,  it  would  appear,  had 
been  designed  by  an  overruling  Pro- 
vidence to  promote  and  secure  his 
happiness;  for  the  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle has  often  heard  him  declare, 
that  to  her  he  was  indebted  for  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  temporal 
blessings  which  a  kind  Providence 
had  so  profusely  bestowed  upon  him. 
By  this  lady  he  had  not  any  issue, 
but,  upon  the  death  of  her  favourite 
sister,  he  took  into  his  family  and 
adopted  as  his  own,  the  infant 
daughter  of  the  deceapcd  sister,  who 
hasoeen  spared  as  the  solace  and 
comfort  of  his  declining  years,  and 
the  meritorious  inheritrix  of  his  am- 
ple fortune. 

Sonie  time  after  his  marriage  he 

retired  to  StilJwntcrf  where  he  pur- 

cbased  a  small  farm,  which  he  cul- 

dvated  with  skill  and  enjoyed  with 

pleasure  until  the  year  1773,  m  hen  I 


ho  n  luovcd  to  Aloany,  where  ho 
coniiiit  nctd  inercant  le  biisi.iess  on 
a  slfiidiT  scale,  litre  hf^  continued 
enjoying  the  comforts  of  d  )mestick 
society,  with  means  '«;iinl  to  his 
wants,  when  the  revolution  broke 
out,  which  called  forth  all  the  active 
energies  of  his  mind  and  body 

In  1775,  when  the  unf jrtunate 
expedition  to  Canada  was  plnnned, 
Gen«.'ral  Schuyler,  whose  intuidve 
disci.rnment  and  penetrating  eye  in- 
stantly saw  that  nature  had  design- 
ed Mr.  Taylor  for  important  ser- 
vices, and  foreseeing  the  storm 
which  was  about  to  burst  upon  his 
devoted  country,  sent  him  into  Ca- 
nada to  afford  such  aid  and  procure 
such  intelligence  as  circumstances 
wouhl  admit.  Here  was  laid  the  first 
scene  of  his  future  usefiilness;  for, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  no  less 
true-,  that  Mr.  Taylor,  though  clothed 
with  no  military  or  civil  authority, 
without  either  commission  or  com- 
mand, arranged  the  1st  regiment  of 
New  York  troops,  the  field  officers 
of  which  had  all  returned  themselves 
unfit  for  duty,  and  appointed  John 
Graham,  a  captain  of  tnat  regiment, 
as  the  commanding  officer,  to  whom 
he  issued  daily  orders,  and  disposed 
of  the  regiment  as  the  circumstances 
of  that  eventful  period  appeared  to 
him  to  justify. 

General  Schuyler,  who  had  de- 
servedly reposed  the  most  implicit 
confidence  as  well  in  the  integrity 
as  in  the  talents  of  Mr.  Taylor,  had 
furnished  him  with  a  letter  of  exten- 
sive credit,  with  directions  to  pro- 
cure clothing  and  other  materials 
for  the  approaching  war;  but,  cau- 
tious and  pnident  as  he  was,  he  had 
omitted  sundry  articles  in  his  in- 
structions, which  were  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  then  empty  and 
barn;n  state  of  our  commissariat, 
among  wliieh  was  the  article  of 
nuih,  without  which  batteaux  could 
not  have  been  constructed,  and 
without  batttaux  neither  the  troops 
nor  bagiinge,  ammunition  nor  artil- 
lery, could  have  been  moved.  This 
oversight  the  comprehensive  and 
perspective  mind  of  Mr.  Taylor  sup- 
pliecl ;  for  among  the  variety  of  arti- 
ck^  necessary  for  the  troops^  he  had 
procured  t\i\a  V>to\\^\.  on^t  ^\w^ 
and  general  aa^oxXtvvetvX.  ol  ^^\*^- 
impoTlanl  aTi\c\e. 

Early  mmb,  «ilet  V\a  i«x\«xvlxativ 


Canada,  ba  WBI  eleeicd  s  mi 
tbc  pravincinlcangTeu,  in  wtijcn  iiip 
chsraclti  ■«   a  piolbuDd  poJiiicisn 
WM  developed  lo  greal  adtanlUKei 

ID  ua  IDI  apiriu  ofibeagc.meuDflawei- 
in^  iBlenU  and  proroundknowMuf, 
he  did  nol  fuel  EODiptieal  la  Inki.'  me 
lend  in  council,  or  charm  iha  aetiaie 
wiih  ihfl  nplendouc  ofhia  tlocuiluu  -, 
yd  wae  he  uDiverMlly  allowed  Ly 
men  aucb  as  Jav,  Horria,  Lii'mg- 
aton.  Bcnsan,  andolhtri,  lo  b«  a  niiui 
of  an  Bcule,  diMrrmlnaiing  mind,  ca- 
pablo  of  [aking  a  pcrapeclivo  view  of 
every  aubjcrl  m  debale,  and  lo  ince 
il  ihrougli  ita  moii  inmcDle  and  »- 
mole  conBeqnencea.  lodoediin  ihiv 
he  was  ci)iiaUed  by  few,  aurpaased 

In  1777  Mr.  Taylor  wae  elccltd  a 
Ditmber  of  the  Council  of  Sflfory,  n 
niuaiion  ni  thaiperiod,  of  all  oiheis, 
the  uiosi  delicate  and  imporlanl,  hav. 
ing;  ihe  superveilance  of  (he  eommti- 
--  -  -I  lu^  and  of  the  characler 
nduci  of  each  indiijduat  cum- 
,_jiiig  Ihat  i-ommunily,  ihc  duijes 
of  wliifii  required  all  ihetigiloncenf 
the  mOBt  -vigilanl  to  delect,  and  all 
the  lirmneM  of  the  most  firm  to  ru- 
Mal  and  defeat  ihe  efliirta  of  the 
iwnnn  of  lorieji  wiili  which  thcttber- 
tiea  of  Ilia  couulry  and  the  livce  -ind 
ptopiTty  of  its  inhnhimniB  wcrecon- 
BlBnilTanddann^y  menaced.     For 
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have  bern  mori;  fortunately 
judicioualy  seleclcdi  for  as 
mduTaiigahlo  in  dcleclhi^  EO 
most  ii'Bohiic  tn  obviating  i 


Duld 


hc« 


pom  lion  was  in 

want  of  firmncaa,  i>y  SDine  irun  ■■• 
viituoua  mouvcs  and  by  mauy  te  , 
want  of  viewinEihp  BIB1IM uiipi»  I 
pel  light.  Mr,  Taylor,  hixnnr.  il  [ 
a  Bpeech  calculaleJ  to  esiile  mppf    1 

' ion,   and   al  th«  camr  tiim  la    [ 

'.  reKnlmctil.  preirailrd  i  and  ihe 
uiioii  was  uiopltii,  Mr.  Tayln 
ming  ihc  la»k  of  avrtni-  ti  nr- 
into  cioculion.  Surfa  a  bifli- 
handud  act  M  itiat  at  clpainaliDi  a 
lady,  muti  anorBBarily  have  mnlra 
ihunMatnent  oTlhvliritisliaaDv,  i 
who,  10  MtDW  hia  detsraiinanM  I* 
lake  vencauMeoD  ibe  nMvaofcha 
r(Mhitii>n.eoRv*7*rft«lfa 
t  mesjen  in  which  be  Bavinist  Hr. 
Taylor  thai  wbeneTtr  ho  m^binim, 
■• '-■  — -iiiilrddiTtrhinara 


!e  dlnptayed  ihemildand  btnnv- 
I  character  of  the  man,  the  fun- 
J  fiprrii  of  the  chritiian  :    "  If  Wr, 


In  ihiaBiEembly  of  tried  paln>li^ 
,ii{'  faiihful  discharge  of  whoaedn- 

ura  placed  then-  ' '  ■'- "■ 

of  escape  in  the 


■enl  of  thefailiue 
ji  uiiNii'iiF  nii^ii-tB — who  had  ha- 
iardcd  life  and  property  in  ih*  de- 
fence of  every  thine  that  Kndrn 
pxielenee  derirablc,  IJr.  Taylor  ftm- 
tiiiued  al  hie  pom,  nnti)  called  an  fn 
'  "'leralionB  of  Ihc  COBfTcsa 
unimoncfl  --  -* -■' 


Nefirai 


In  Ihn  a 


I'tyof  fn-emcn  Mr.  Taylor  igaia 
>od  forth  the  champion  of  tAeb- 
riiiB  of  bis  conntry. 
1 1  cannot  be  euppnaed  tbal  a  ma 
— u   ..... — .-..  intlatnee,  r"'-  - 


I.  Bbonld  r 
.1  with  i»i 


■  ■  ' .  :ri  ;  (ir  ibpitanytntcrpnaecsl- 

'  '  ;:['ii<re  liim  by  Burpnw 

■    ihiiuldhavebCTinoKiil- 

I    ■^vich    ntirnipis  wtw 

■      .  .        !    .    >MlierQfihit.artiel»M 

,l-i.   rn  il      Ir.  niicni  hsliii  of  Ttdini 

■I v.-itii   -Mr.T.nf.w  n.ilcsfw.ii 

■\W  niAVt's  tinnotienJ.    tn  ons  of 
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these  little  excursions  a  videt  detach- 
ed by  the  eaemy,  under  the  celebra- 
ted Brandt,  had  taken  his  post  on 
the  road  leading  to  Schenectady,  (the 
route  which  was  then  frcauently  ta- 
ken,) in  the£urehopeof  enecting  the 
capture  of  Mr.  Taylor.  Contrary, 
however,  to  the  usual  course,  the  tou- 
rists, for  reasons  which  were  never 
explained,  suddenly  determined  to 
shorten  tneir  tour,  and  return  back 
to  town,  by  which  providential  cir- 
cumstance his  most  miraculous  es- 
cape was  effected ;  for  the  videt,  who 
afterwards  was  taken  prisoner, 
confessed  that  he  could  have  killed 
both,  but  that  his  orders  were  pe- 
remptory to  take  Mr.  Taylor  alive. 

Although  baffled  in  this  and  vari- 
ous other  attempts,  they  did  not  re- 
sign all  hope  of  enecting  an  object 
so  very  desirable.  They  concealed 
a  small  party  in  Mr.  Taylor's  stable 
loft,  in  the  rear  of  his  house,  which 
at  that  time  was  situated  near  the 
edge  of  the  river,  in  which  they  had 
placed  a  canoe  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  their  intended  captive 
to  the  opposite  shore.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  were  again  defeated.  It 
happened  that  one  of  the  family  ser- 
vants haying  accidentally  gone  into 
the  yard,  after  the  family  had  retir- 
ed, was  discovered  by  this  party,  who 
prematurely  rushed  out  in  the  hope 
of  capturing,  or  entering  the  house 
with  him;  happily,  the  servant  proved 
too  quick  for  them,  got  in  time 
enough  to  close  the  door  against 
them  and  give  the  alarm. 

These,  with  numerous  other  in- 
stances of  the  kind  interposition  of 
Providence  to  preserve  a  life  so  va- 
luable, and  talents  so  indispensably 
necessary,  at  a  time  when  tyrants, 
and  the  slaves  of  tyrants,  were  pol- 
luting our  shores,  ami  spreading  de- 
solation by  fire  and  the  sword  among 
our  peaceable  dwellings,  surely  tend 
to  prove,  even  to  the  infidel,  that  the 
hand  of  Heaven  had  been  graciously 
extended  in  our  defence. 

In  this  eventful  year,  when  the 
stoutest  hearts  began  to  fail,  and  the 
publick  mind  appeared  to  bo  para- 
lyzed— threatened  with  an  army,  the 
most  formidable,  numerous,  and  best 
appointed  that  had  ever  crossed  the 
Allantick,  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other,  by  a  most  relentless  an<l  pow- 
erful detachment  from  Niw  York, 
whose  object  was  nothing  less  than 


absolute  extermination.  Jo|in  Taylor 
stood  forth— clad  in  the  panoply  of 
an  American  Patriot — glancing  his 
penetrating  eye  over  the  awful  scene, 
and  comprehending  the  full  flKtent 
of  the  threatening  danger — coiudent 
that  freemen  can  only  be  conquered 
by  their  own  supineness — determin- 
ed to  make  one  vigorous  exertion  to 
rouse  every  dormant  spark  of  valour 
in  the  youth,  and  everv  languid 
principle  of  patriotism  in  tne  aged,  to 
meet  the  approaching  conflict.  To 
efliect  this  object,  he  wrote  a  circular 
letter,  such  as  Leonidas  would  have 
written,  and  sent  copies  of  it  through 
the  several  counties  and  towns  of 
the  neighbouring  states  as  well  as 
his  own.  This  letter  was  most  ar- 
dently received,  recopied,  and  for- 
warded immediately  throughout  the 
country — read  in  every  town  meeting, 
and  defivered  from  the  pulpit  of  ever  v 
denomination  of  christians;  and  sucn 
was  the  electrical  effect,  that  in  a 
very  short  time  the  army  of  Gene- 
ral Gates  was  filled  with  volunteers 
to  overflowing — magazines  of  pro- 
visions abundantly  supplied— the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  soldier  revived 
— the  confidence  of  the  ofRcer  con- 
firmed— and  the  capture  of  that  once 
most  formidable  British  army  com- 
pletely effected  I 

From  that  period  until  the  close  of 
the  revolution,  Mr.  Taylor,  constant- 
ly engaged  in  the  political  depart- 
ment, either  in  the  Council,  Senate 
or  Aesembly  of  the  State,  was  often 
the  channel  of  communication  with 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  ever 
considered  him  as  his  counsellor  nnd 
friend.  He  wanted  no  letters  of  in- 
struction; the  situation  of  the  state 
— her  dangers — her  wants^and  her 
resources,  were  all  so  familiar  to  his 
comprehensive  mind,  that  he  could 
detail  the  whole,  without  the  aid  of 
written  instructions ;  and  his  state- 
ments were  ever  implicitly  credited, 
because  they  were  ever  found  per- 
fectly correct. 

During  the  period  between  the 
close  of  the  revolution  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  war,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor was  almost  constanliy  returned 
by  the  freemen  of  the  county  as  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  cither  in 
the  Senate  or  the  Apsembly ;  and 
the  frequent,  and  almost  unanimous 
voici  s  of  these  freemen,  suf^ciently 
testify  to  the  steady  course  of  duties 
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opinion  of  tho  useless  if  not  daiiger- 
oii*  position  of  .he  army  during  the 
winlL-r  Season  al  French  Mills,  ui  the 
vicinity  of  an  active,  enterprising 
enemy  ;  that  although  the  troops 
stationed  at  that  post  may  possibly 
repel  an  attacl^,  yet  they  cannot  an- 
noy the  enemy  ;  that  by  removing 
those  troops  to  Ogdensburg,  they 
might  make  a  favourable  attack  on 
Prescott,  which,  if  taken,  would 
greatly  interrupt  the  communication 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  ; 
that  a  vigorous  attempt  nii^ht  be 
made  on  Kingston,  and  by  the  aid 
of  Congreve  rockets,  the  enemy's 
shippmg  and  the  town  may  be  made 
to  atone  for  the  ravages  on  the  fron- 
tier; that  Sackeil's  Harbour,  a  port 
of  infinite  importance,  is  exposed  to 
capture,  if  the  enemy  should  unite 
his  forces  m  Upper  Canada,  of  which 
strong  apprehensions  are  entertain- 
ed, in  which  case  a  loss  of  our  best 
seamen  and  marines  must  be  the 
consequence.  He  repeats  his  con- 
fidence in  the  utility  oi  block-houses, 
and  urges  the  pix>priety  of  building 
two  or  more,  as  well  for  defence  as 
for  covering.  Ho  then  hints  at  the 
prevailing  mania  for  banks,  which, 
in  the  existing  scarcity  of  specie,  he 
conceives  would  he  indispensably 
necessary  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  urges  the  Secretary's  influ- 
ence in  their  favour. 

From  these  few  extracts,  most 
imperfectly  made,  those,  ana  those 
alone  who  have  a  knowled^^e  of  the 
scene  of  action,  the  state  of  tlie  coun- 
try, and  of  the  coiitending  armies, 
will  appreciate  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  the  counsel  contained  in 
these  letters.  And  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  they  are  the  production 
of  an  individual  who  had  passed  the 
bounds  usually  allotted  to  liunian 
existence,  we  arc  at  a  loss  which  to 
admire  most,  the  soundness  o.  his 
intellect  or  the  fervour  of  his  patriot- 
ism. 

In  1802  Mr.  Taylor  was  elected  a 
regent  of  the  University  ;  in  1814  he 
became  ex-oflicio  Chancellor  of  that 
learned  body  ;  and  the  Inst  otficial 
act  of  his  life  was  presidini^  at  a 
meeting  held  a  few  days  previous  to 
his  death.  Thus  far  of  his  publick 
life  and  services. 

Yon  may,  however,  possibly  ex- 
peci  that  I,  who  had  the  happincfis 
to  enjoy  bis  confidence,  friendship, 


and  esteem,  for  a  period  of  more 
than  h'lf  a  century,  and  who  had 
watched  at  his  bed  with  tender 
anxiety  during  tho  whole  of  hia 
last  illness,  should  give  yooi^-fonie 
account  of  his.  private  worth,  his 
moral  character,  and  of  the  religious 
exercises  of  Ins  mind,  a  few  hours 
previous  to  his  dissohition.  I  ob- 
serve, then,  that  Mr.  Taylor  was  a 
man  endowed  with  great  physical 
as  well  as  intellectualpowers — of  a 
temperament  mild,  cheerful,  and  so- 
ciable— averse  from  any  appearance 
of  pomp  and  parade,  though  few 
possessed  more  ample  means  of  in- 
dulgence— temperate  and  indifferent 
as  to  his  food,  and  singularly  so  as 
t  >  every  kind  of  wines  and  spirituous 
liquors,  the  latter  of  which  he  al- 
ways rejected,  and  the  former  he  ne- 
ver drank,  but  sipped,  more  in  the 
style  of  a  youthful  female  than  of  a 
"  bon  vivant." 

His  philanthropy  was  universal, 
his  benevolence  diffusive,  and  his 
charities  numerous,  liberal,  and  ju- 
dicious, in  the  distribution  of  which 
he  ever  kept  in  view  the  precept  of 
his  divine  Lord  and  Master,  **  Let 
not  your  left  hand  know  what  your 
right  hand  doelh  :"  for  some  oi  the 
pensioners  on  his  bounty  were  un- 
known to  his  family,  until  after  his 
decease. 

Born  of  Episcopal  parents,  and 
nurtured  in  the  bosom  of  the  Epis- 
copal church,  he  had  ever  been  dis- 
tinguished as  a  firm  believer  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  christian  religion, 
and  was  a  regular  attendant  on  her 
service  in  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Peter,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  in  which 
he  had  for  many  years  acted  as  prin- 
cipal warden,  to  which  he  had  been 
a  generous  benefactor,  and  the  inte- 
rests and  prosperity  of  which  had 
been  the  object  of  his  most  anxious 
solicitude,  until  some  time  in  1814  or 
1815  ;  when,  in  consequence  of  a 
most  unfortunate  misunderstanding 
between  her  rector,  vestry,  and  mem- 
bers, and  conceiving  himself  to  have 
been  indelicately  and  improperly 
treated,  he  in  a  luckless  moment 
withdrew  himself,  and  associated 
with  the/fr«/  reformed  Dutch  church, 
to  which  he  continued  firmly  attach- 
ed during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

For  y cats  pT©\\onaV.oVvR^%'^"OcvV^ 
had    \>ecTi   a  couftVatvX  tiyv\  ^cnwiV 
8tudei\t  ol  \\ie  BVVAe,  ^xA  nc^^^  «^ 
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igcd  in  praying  wilb  mrn. 
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litil  publii'k  profc  _. 
on  lime  previous  lo  bla  decease, 
1  eiprcBsed  a  deaiia  lo  parlake  of 
e  holy  communion  ;  bnl  ii  being 
idewood  IhBI  the  discipline  of  Ihe 
jBenling  ehurchei  WB>  oppoEed  lo 
e  adoiin  jar  ration  of  fho  rommu- 
lappiici 

I  could  bK  nindu  wilb  ibe 
DfrablB  rectoraf  Si.  Perpr'a,  naiure, 
bIos  '.  bad  berotne  so  exhauslcd  at 
10  preclude  ihe  posaibiliiy  of  hii 
reecivins  ihni  spirilual  consolation 
whicb  il  i«  well  known  our  boly 
church  would  man  dieerfolly  have 
aflonted  lo  ibe  djiing  peniieni. 

Tbe  iay  previous  lo  his  disaoln- 
Hon,  having  oipreseed  lo  him  my 
BBTncBl  dmire  ihnl  hs  would  com- 


ulutIv  imworlhy  of  ll 

li,     I  decpiv  lomcnn.  .. 

rcredBO  many  yeareof  my  life  Id 
IS  nwny  wiihoiii  having  madr  ■"-- 
esBory  prcparnlioTi  for  ihif 


bul  iiianicnl*i«-  mouon  of  <iu  \ift, 
lefl  no  doubl  on  ihe  m  rds  of  iba 
nilneues  of  ihis  awful  Mcne.  ihal 

irile  hesn  were  CDnslBDil  y  BKvnd- 
ifijj  10  ihe  throne  Of  mercy  on  Ibe 
wm^  of  penileDceaudfUlh.  Afli 
a  Hiruggle  of  ■  lew  niomcnia,  Ina 
spirit  tied  to  Iho  Cod  who  ^xt  il, 

;ere  of  his 

worthy  of 
ilmt  during  ilie  whole  periodot  bu 
stcknvsB.  DB  never  diKovcnd  lb( 
least  aliunglion  of  mind — no,  tuii  Iw 


__   baa  len*  blank  in  MKMiy 

which  will  nol  easily  h«  filM  up. 


fill  h. 


rlib  God  bulinHis 


iBlion  of  Ihe  pgrd< 
arccplnnce  -■■>•  •■■ 
GoEte  goodocHS  nno  mervy,  inrougn 
thetnerilsof  IheLoiJ  JtBusCfarisl." 
HBviug  asknl  him  If  I  Bhoiildreail 
I  of  ihe  Bible,  and  offer  n 


>iv,  QEig  oirf 


i.nri  to  Ihe  el»Ten 
{.'  forth,     Lrl  Of  a 


ply  with  your  request.  I  hnve  ei'rn 
you  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  liitle 
mi^idcnia  in  ihe  life  of  my  fnend 
which  were  within  my  remlleciion. 
In  perunng  this  long  leller  yon  *ill 
ifoubilf-sB  perceive  that  (in  legal  par- 
luiieo^  I  havB  iravelW  out  of  [he 
record.  For  this,  ray  only  apolo^r 
is  B  Binccre  desire  lo  do  thai  juauci- 
to  the  character  of  Ibe  friend  of  my 


whal  n    ilib-Mfu\  pT.isi.i   tW 
And  during  the  period  Wi««n 


..        ,!  -wcUnwarE  that  itici- 
'  'i  1 4JoreB  of  [his  kind  are 

■    ■  •  I  ■. .. .  1 .  ^  inlling  ond  unimpot- 

■  V  piT-     iiiilj'  frnm  ih^  chamrlef  and  impor- 
1  wfilrh  I  iDDceof  thodialinfruiahEd  indiridiial 


n  Ihey  refer,  or  the  eventful 
,  I  VHWii  in,  which  they  oee 
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suggested  an  idea  which  may  assist 
your  pious  labours  in  embalming  the 
memory  of  a  tried  friend,  a  stem  pa- 
triot, an  honest  man,  and  a  christian 
with  *'  the  odours  and  spices"  of 
truth,  in  language  worthy  of  him 
and  worthy  of  yourself^  my  object 
will  have  been  completely  effected. 
With  my  best  wishes  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  your  health  and  the  in- 
crease of  your  happiness  and  pros- 
perity, I  conclude  m  the  language  of 
the  poet, 

'■  Si  novisti  rccituR  istis, 

Ccni(Jus  impcrti,  si  non,his  u'.atc  mccum." 

Scarsdale.  W.  P. 

MATTHEW  THORNTON  was 
born  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1714,  but 
came  to  this  country  with  his  parents 
when  only  two  or  three  years  of  age. 
iHe  emigrated  to  Maine,  but  soon  re- 
moved with  his  father  to  the  town 
and  county  of  Worcester  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Matthew  had  a  miscella- 
nfous  education  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  commence  the  study  of  phy- 
sick.  After  being  licensed  he  began 
tlie  practice  of  his  profession  at  Lon- 
donderry in  New  Hampshire,  and 
soon  became  distinguished  in  that 
enlightened  community.  In  1745  he 
was  appointed  as  chief  surgeon  to 
the  New  Hampshire  troops,  in  the  fa- 
mous expedition  against  Lewisburgh. 
He  acted  as  surgeon,  physician,  and 
soldier  in  this  campaign,  and  return- 
ed home  with  great  credit.  He  en- 
gaged the  confidence  of  the  royal 
government,  but  when  he  saw  the 
revolutionary  storm  gathering,  he 
took  sides  with  the  patriots,  and 
boldly  espoused  their  cause.  The 
next  year  after  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  he  was  sent  from  New 
Hampshire  to  the  continental  Con- 
gress, and  took  a  bold  stand  with 
tnose  who  saw  that  nothing  could  be 
done  until  a  Declaration  oflndepen- 
dence  was  made.  He  was  afterwards 
chosen  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  then  was  raised  to  the  supreme 
bench  of  the  stale.  He  served  in  the 
council  of  Governour  Lancdon  for 
several  years.  Hin  active  days  were 
dt  voted  to  the  publick.  He  was  a 
good  farmer,  and  made  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  only  one  had 
grown  before.  He  was  a  wit  and 
satirist,  but  he  was  as  often  playful 
as  ftcvere.  His  invention  was  of  a 
hi/r/j  order.    He  rt  rained  bis  faculties 


until  he  wore  the  snows  of  many 
winters  upon  his  heed.  He  expired 
June  24, 1832,  while  on  a  visit  to  his 
friends,  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age. 

TECUMSEH,  a  chief  of  the  $haw- 
anese  tribe,  and  a  brigadier-gmerml 
in  the  British  army,  was  bom  in 
1769;  a  year  remarkable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  great  men.  Bonaparte, 
Wellington,  Cuvier,  Canning,  i$ir 
Walter  Scott,  were  born  in  this  year 
Tecumseh  was  not  a  Shawanese,  by 
birth ;  his  pare  nts  were  of  another 
tribe,  as  the  writer  of  his  sketch  was 
informed  by  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  the  Cherokees.  Tecumseh 
was  one  of  three  children  at  a  birth ; 
a  circumstance  remarkable  any 
where,  but  decidedly  so  among  the 
aborigines  of  this  country,  who  are 
not  very  prolifick.  This  was  consid- 
ered by  the  tribe  as  portending  fam- 
ine ;  and  the  parents,  according  to  a 
usage  among  them,  were  obUged  to 
leave  the  trilu)  as  soon  as  the  mother 
was  able.  Her  fate  would  have  been 
the  same  had  she  borne  twins  only. 
She  with  her  husband,  and  a  few  of 
her  kin  who  would  not  forsake  her, 
made  their  way  to  the  Shawanese, 
and  she  was  received  by  them  with 
great  kindness ;  for  these  children  of 
the  forest  have  an  impression,  that 
kindness  to  one  in  distress  will 
always  be  rewarded  by  the  Great 
Spirit ;  so  that  the  errours  of  the  ima- 
gination  are  corrected  by  the  impul- 
ses of  the  heart.  The  three  children 
were  sons.  They  were  sagacious, 
and  early  became  distinguished  in 
this  tribe,  and  extended  their  fame  be- 
yond it.  The  eldest  was  killed  in  an 
attack  upon  Lexington,  in  Kentucky. 
He  wos  a  bold  warnor.  Tecumseh 
was  the  orator,  and  the  other  became 
a  prophet,  who  assisted  Tecumseh 
to  keep  his  hold  on  the  aflfectiona 
and  understandings  of  his  followers. 
He  was  the  enemy  of  the  new  settlers 
in  his  country ;  and  if  he  made  peace 
from  prudence,  his  temper  was  stilt 
implacable.  He  was  in  every  battle 
but  that  of  Tippecanoe,  from  the 
defeat  of  Harmer  until  he  was  slain 
at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  which 
happenea  on  the  fifth  of  October, 
1813.  Tecumseh  was  a  man  of  e.x- 
alted  talents.  He  saw  the  advan- 
tages of  civilization,  but  knew  that  his 
race  wovAd  Vjecotue  tTkV\wQ\\\'«j\\%\sv-  "^ 
\  flueiice,  ai\d  Yve.  ttv^d^  vs^  Vvi  ^kCvkvV^     ^ 
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Hia  Bloquenee  was  Ufa  bigh  order. 
|[  wai  cousidered  bj  hil  led  tiir- 
ihifO,  s«  well  a»  br  Uiu  Anurleans, 
ta  bojil,  dircci,  epiKTBiDinalick,  Bga- 
miivcUnJ  diicctnil.  Il  conuined 
inaaftbnofiiia  in  a  few  wonJii,  add 
ibuK  ihe  very  words  wbieb  ahould 

and  fcroctiius  m  war,  and  gave  oa 

had  pileridcd  the  courtesiea  of  war 
I  mild,   and  even    E< 
■  c  luved  ^< 


Lili«  all  aavau 
vraa  auscepILDl 

wnicrof  t^is  naiice  oaee  obierytil  lo 


ginr)',  aiul 

, 7  ;  for  bis 

viaagij  was  aoft^neidwbi 


1,  Ihal  he  was  as  tail  Be  AtiiBO- 
dirr  ibe  ^rvar,  (be  had  beaid  of  Ab-x- 
andar,)  and  qaile  sa  large  acroM  lln> 
chm  -,  he  replied.  "  He  was  a  erciT 
man :  he  died  as  1  will  not  dw." 
Hh  was  indisnani  at  seeing  tbr'  In- 
diana kII  iheir  lands,  nndreimaE 
westward.  Ho  died  in  defeocs  of 
what  he  lliaiiBhl  a  jusl  canae,  and 
haalefl  no  equal  spirit  behind  liim 
in  the  mnkaof  lbs  aanaof  iheforeai. 


irave.     On 
1  from    ■ 

10  a  brullinr  rh 


BQseriiukir  nf  Ibe  Cai 

Tbol  he  iHii  not  nppeHr  wiih  il'^wna  i 
lieed.oud  the  rini^e  Innuitid  of.    Hi 


Dunag  the  war  he  Tmnovnl  le 

publiahi'd  hia  paptT  duriD);  Ibal  [w 

read  Ihe  &i>i  copy  of  llic  Ueaiara- 
lion  of  ladppndriice,  tbii  had  ouma 
on  &Din  Congmu  lo  Ihi-  aula  ul 
Misaatbuaeits  by  bd  expnwa.  Ha 
waa  an  undeviatiue  patriot  during 
'■"    ""'hola  period  of  toe  mtoIuIiui 


n  lauiah  Tboma* 

n  the  fimi.     De 

I  every  pan  of 


ilercd  well  for  ll 
of  Ihe  market  in  loaltera  of  eum 
The  ginal  arm 
of  hu)  Hucoeaa,  waa  in  kDowiiur  wh> 
would  do  for  th«  publick,  and  if  hi 
pnblioaliona  do  not  tell  macb  tot  bi. 
— iniry's  taaie,  ihef  rarttinly  do  tot 


back  lo  carlv  pcnods  of  lime,  ami  ii  i 
full  of  anecdote.  He  loved  all  Ihingi  > 
that  had  an;  thing  of  aniiquit?  in    i 


i\ -1=  the  first  sodieij-  of  this  kind  es- 
I  iMI'^bed   in   Ibis  counlrri  and  Ai-    | 
""   he  held  in   higli   mganl. 


jLild  find 
..red  for  booKa,  t 
nanlly  ne^  look 


jf  Bibles  _.._ 
ble,  and  the  ai 
Ihe  halls  he  1 


In  father  Thomai'  colleeiiriTij 
w  how  much  can  be  done  by  in 
Iry  and  carefiiloiw!  in  the  coin^ 
inc  human  life,  howover  shon  i 
I  si'CTn   lo  Ihe  projector  of  "\i 


,  and  boldness  of  "lia- 
atiook  a  tililo  ofihni    ^ 
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pledged  all,  and  was  willing[  at  any 
hour  to  march  to  battle  for  his  coun- 
try's honour  and  safety.  Whatever 
the  world  may,  in  cool  blood,  eay  of 
the  prudence  of  these  men,  every  one 
must  approve  of  their  patriotism,  or 
at  least  acknowledge  iheir  hardihood. 
He  died  at  Worcester  on  the  4th  of 
April  1831,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age, 
having  been  an  active  man  for  more 
tlian  sixty* five  years. 

He  had  witnessed  a  most  wonder- 
ful progress  in  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of^the  press  in  his  day.  When  he 
began  his  apprenticeship,  there  were 
but  17  papers,  and  but  one  Maga- 
zine in  tne  Colonics,  and  he  lived  to 
sec  more  than  1200  newspapers  and 
other  periodicals  in  the  United  States. 

He  was  a  practical,  useful  citizen, 
never  sufTpring  his  capital  lo  lie  idle, 
but  employed  it  in  doing  good,  by 
eniploymg  a  great  number  of  indus- 
trious workmen.  This  is  true  cha- 
rity ;  it  does  good  to  many,  and  still 
leaves  them  a  spirit  of  independence. 

ISRAEL  THORNDIKB;  a  distin- 
guished merchant  of  Massachusetts, 
was  born  in  Beverly,  as  one  of  his 
biographers  states,  in  1757,  but  wc 
think  a  year  or  two  before  that  peri- 
od. He  was  for  some  years  of  his 
youth  an  apprentice  to  the  cooper's 
trade;  but  his  enterprise  burst  out 
while  he  was  quite  young,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution- 
ary war  he  engaged  in  privateering, 
and  soon  became  part  owner  and 
commander  of  a  privateer,  which 
made  many  successful  cruizes.  He 
was  a  bold  athlctick  commander, 
possessing  the  most  unquestionable 
courage  and  superiour  strength  of 
body  and  mind.  After  the  close  of 
the  war  he  engaged  in  the  fisheries 
and  foreign  commerce  and  grew  rich. 
When  the  old  confederation  was 
found  deficient,  and  a  federal  con- 
stitution was  proposed,  Mr.  Thorn- 
dike  was  elected  from  his  native  town 
one  of  the  n) embers  of  the  state  con- 
vention for  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  he  was  as  efficient  as 
any  man  in  that  bodv ;  not  that  he 
made  long  and  learned  speeches,  but 
that  he  talked  with  the  yeomanry  of 
that  body  in  a  style  of  common 
sense  which  they  understood,  and 
his  nrgumenlB  had  the  desired  efiect. 

For  many  years  he  was  elected  to 

thf  flcnatc   of  the   state,    nnd  o\- 

^iiys  brought  a  great  share  of  practl 


cal  good  sense  to  the  question  under 
discussion.  He  a8pir(xl  to  no  grace, 
no  ornament,  but  took  up  the  sub- 
ject in  a  clear,  forcible  manner,  and 
always  said  something  worth  remem- 
bering. 

From  Beverly  he  removed  to  Bos- 
ton, and  soon  took  a  high  stand 
among  merchants  and  politicians. 
His  wealth  allowed  him  to  hve  in  a 
more  splendid  style  than  any  other 
man  in  tlie  city,  but  there  was  no 
parade  about  it, — all  seemed  as  natu- 
ral as  if  he  bad  been  to  the  manner 
born. 

He  was  a  careful  observer  of  the 
times,  and  when  commerce  began  to 
be  taxed  with  heavy  duties,  he  at  once 
invested  a  large  portion  of  his  large 
capital  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, which  he  early  saw  would  be 
the  true  policy  of  New  England.  His 
investments  m  real  estate,  shipping, 
or  factories,  were  wonderfully  judi- 
cious, and  hundreds  watched  his 
movements  believing  that  his  path- 
way was  safe. 

In  addition  to  other  publick  actf 
of  munificence,  he  purchased  in  1818, 
the  library  of  Prof  ssor  Ebelin^  of 
Hamburgh.  This  library  contained 
between  three  and  four  thousand 
volumes  of  American  history  or 
kindred  works.  The  possessor  had 
been  one  of  those  valuable  enthu- 
siasts for  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
liberty  of  the  nations,  who  had 
caught  at,  and  prcservca  everything 
relating  to  the  history  of  this  new 
world,  while  those  on  this  side  of 
the  water  had  too  often  been  un- 
mindful of  preserving  matters  of 
moment  to  liicir  posterity.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  is  the  most  complete 
collection  of  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
state  papers,  and  books  relating  to 
America,  that  is  now  extant.  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  done  much  in  this  way, 
but  Professor  Ebeling  much  more. 
The  publick  arc  under  lasting  obli- 
gations to  Mr.  Thorndikc  for  bring- 
ing this  treasure  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Thorndike  died  May  10, 1832,      j! 
at  Boston.    He  w^as  an  active  busi- 
ness man  to  the  last  of  his  life.    His      ! 
fortune   was  the  largest    that   has 
ever   been  left    in   New    England.      I. 

nuUwV.  \v\\\  ^\v^    Tsx\c\\\v^\  xssK^  ^» 
eT\V\Tt\v  \W  w^Vcx  ci^VCxfeWJw^wVa.'Wi 
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ibkl  he  memUtd  more  tbc  AmaUi- 
dun  ehsn  tlu  Floreniiiw  menJuiu, 


ki  iWwbiUT,  ■fLetwsnU  Kewburr- 
poil,  sboot  ibe  veu  1749.  Be  «■■ 
Ihf  ■onofPtlnuTiicy  *ho  vuan 
opuleot  mcrdiBDl  in  ibat  place,  luiJ 
biTing  >  proper  Tiew  oF  life,  gate 
biH  Ktnm  Ibe  b«ef  eilacauoit  (be  coud- 
Iry  uflbrded.  KBlhmiiel  KiH<Iu>'t*l 
ni  Hunud  Coltc^e  1169^  •od  ctm- 


■ccompliahed  ginllemau,  iDi 
thotou;^  merchani.  The  houne  wm 
profpetinu,  anil  eileoded  ils  cod- 
c«ms  to  s  wonderbil  aiegiiiliide  for 
that  dajr.  Daring  the  war  uf  17^ 
h»  privBleen  were  lor  Kvcml  jem 
BDincroua  and  nuoceesfni.    Hu  was 

SnerouBand  pairioiitk,  andaasUied 
F  Govcrntncnt  Willi  money  and 
anicTia  of  cloihing,  nnd  other  necev- 
laticB  for  canying  on  Ihe  war.  He 
ijved  in  a  moat  ma^nifiwnl  siylc^ 
haling  aovcrol  ixnui  try  seals,  or  large 
farnia,  with  elegant  summer  tiaiiaea 
and  fine   fish-pande.  and   all  ihaae 


ThcM  bile   -^_ 

ihcU(ndof&tkBgcMinMi,urfw 
•bow  dwii  I^  rad  wiik  a  My  of  As 
utEOt  from  the  DaUa  taum  tt  oaa 


hoar  of  ber  kfe. 
fortune  cmOed,  boill 
little  men,  ^ho  made  sap  aaifiiip^ 
and  quoiH  wi«e  eawa  ddob  h»  yn- 
tuaioB  in  (he  dan  of  Iw  ckT.  ■ 
portion  of  whidi  bad  bean  unaU 
ii{ion  ihemaeliBB.  HswukgcMb- 
man  of  poliabcd  manman  and  fln* 
taaift  In  looking  upon  Ua  hooMi 
and  mnka  of  auiuacmaiil  al  ifaa  |» 
aentlimat  when  moat  of  ihan  an  fa 
a  atate  of  decaj,  yon  Mill  ■«  tha 
band  of  lasie,  in  every  Ihiue  be  di<L 
Doea  not  Bome  of  ibe  Biuplua  len 
y  bi'lt 


tlint 


B  of   ( 

BiiilBh  nobleman  tnighl  think 

irBCB  were  of  the  chniccalkind' 

a  cosche*  of  the  inOBt  aplcndid 

He  cipcndisJ  aa  if  fortune 

be  always  propitioiiB,  and  the 


^  proportion  of  pm 
ivy    fiun    brigs,  a 


II  failed  to  pay  htm: 
nilnr  difficuliics,  and 


en  secured 
iiisniw™j\\i' 


l!T»  mm3 


ptrly 


,     )  the 


ehrine  of  1 .   . 

dariuieBB  and  peril,  and  ihr 
down  at  the  aliar  bb  a  free  wui 
oHiiriiig,  to  secure  our  liberlv  and  iu- 
depeniTencel  The  history'of  tho« 
imiea  ia  glnaeed  at  and  makes  cp 
the  theme  of  the  pouiieal  declai 


evm-lo 
way,  but  nt 


n  hia  pi 


will  U 


hu 


ctcTbe  a  true  Inttory  of  iboce 
wriiiea.     Such  men  EKVed  ibc  nn- 
lion,— mvsl  they  hernrgoiieol 

SAMUEL  R.raEVETT,  M.  D., 
di.  d  at  Norfolk  on  the  fifth  dav  ul 
Novemher,  1832.  He  was  in  iheihir- 
ty-ninlh  year  of  his  oge,  anil  bad 
just  reiurned  in  the  sloop  of  wai 
FFBGock,  bom  a  WiBi-Indui  mate 

lie  waa  bom  si  tlarblebcod  m 
the  cDunlyof  EsBei,  in  Hassachu- 
uetle,  in  the  year  HES.  He  wdb  lh« 
9on  of  Captain  Samuel  R.  Trevcll, 
»hocommandtd  a  company  of  ar- 
tillery, and  was  diatinguishta  for  hi* 
cooltiesB  and  gallantry  on  the  mo- 
morahle  ITih  of  June,  1776,  al  tlia 
hEllle  of  Hunker  Hilli  and   who  it 

'itid;,  in  Iheeerrice  of  hiacoun- 
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the  rudiments  of  his  education  at 
Exeter,  under  the  caro  of  that  excel- 
lent instructer,  Benjamin  Abbott, 
Esq.  to  whom  New  England  owes 
much  for  his  assiduity  and  talunt  in 
forming  the  minds  and  fixing  the 
morals  of  her  youths.  This  pupil 
of  his  entered  H&Mard  University 
in  the  vear  1800,  and,  of  coursi',  gra- 
duated in  1804.  Among  i-i.'=<  clnss- 
mates,  Trcvett  was  nutice<i  for  his 
modesty,  intelligence,  and  afTcction- 
ate  disposition.  Most  of  his  college 
acauaintance  were  his  fast  friends, 
and  not  one  of  them  his  enemy. 
The  best  judges  of  the  head  and  heart 
of  a  young  man  are  found  among 
the  contemporaries  and  competitors, 
for  thev  form  their  opinions  of  cha- 
racter before  the  distinctions  of  the 
world  have  influenced  or  corrupted 
their  judgements.  On  leaving  col- 
lege Trevctt  piirsued  his  professional 
studies  with  Dr.  Holyokc,  of  Salem, 
and  completed  his  medical  educa- 
tion with  the  late  Dr.  Warren  :  with 
both  of  these  great  men  he  was  a 
favourite  pupil,  which  alone  was  suf- 
ficient to  introduce  him  to  notice 
and  attention.  He  commenced  his 
professional  course  in  Boston,  but, 
oein^  naturallv  of  a  chivalrous  cast 
of  character,  ne  sought  and  readily 
obtained  an  appointment  in  the  me- 
dical department  of  the  navy.  He 
preferrea  this  station,  which  pro- 
mised variety  and  incident,  to  the 
most  flattcnng  prospects  of  city 
practice.  At  this  time  his  imagina- 
tion was  prolifick  in  calling  up  the 
brightest  visions  of  the  future  glurics 
of  the  American  navy,  and,  altnough 
retiring  and  cautious  on  other  topicks, 
he  was  enthusiastick  and  eloquent 
on  this.  With  these  sentiments  he 
with  all  his  soul  united  his  fortunes 
and  bis  fame  to  the  navy.  It  is  not 
for  his  friends  to  repine,  but  a  pre- 
mature grave  has  been  his  reward. 
All  who  have  been  under  his  pro- 
fessional en  re,  from  the  proudest 
officer  to  the  humblest  sailor,  have 
borne  testimony  to  his  fidelity,  zeal, 
and  ability  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  at  home,  on  ship  board,  and 
abroad  ;  every  where,  and  in  all  si- 
tuations m  which  he  could  do  good, 
his  exertions  were  not  wantmg.  He 
saw  a  great  deal  of  service ;  no  man 
of  his  age  has  seen  more.  Ho  was 
in  the  Constitution  during  her  cruise 
juat  before  the  laat  war,  and  then 


had  an  opportunity  to  show  hie 
skill,  humanity,  and  assiduity  in 
attending  the  sick  while  a  distress- 
ing and  malignant  disease  was  rag- 
ing amonff  her  officers  and  crew.  He 
was  on  Doard  the  frigate  United 
States  when  she  capture  the  Mace- 
donian ;  and  also  in  the  Presidenf 
when  phe  was  captured  by  a  British 
fleet ;  and,  after  this  event,  he  fol- 
lowed the  sick  and  wounded  until 
they  were  healed,  or  returned  to  our 
shores.  Wherever  he  acted,  he  con- 
quered the  hearts  of  those  around 
him,  above  or  below  him.  Hull  has 
certified  his  distinguished  merits ; 
Lawrence  and  Perry  loved  him ; 
and  Decatur  requested  his  profes- 
sional attention  when  he  was  about 
to  finish,  with  a  sad  cat.istroplie, 
the  last  scene  in  the  eventful  drama 
of  a  gallant  life.  Trevett  arrived 
when  It  was  too  late  to  remonstrate 
or  advise. 

Notwithstanding  his  acquaintance 
with  the  gay  world,  and  his  frequent 
intercourse  with  those  whose  high- 
est virtue  is  not  caution  in  speech, 
yet  ho  was  never  known  to  havo 
oficnded  any  one  by  a  free  or  licen- 
tious remark.  At  an  indelicate  allu- 
sion his  cheeks  would  mantle  with 
blushes,  as  sudden  and  deep  as  a 
vcstars,  watching  at  the  shrine  of 
chastity  and  innocence.  Yet  this 
refinement  had  no  ^weakness  in  it, 
for  in  the  hour  of  danger  his  nerves 
were  as  firm  as  those  of  the  bravest, 
and  his  pulse  beat  as  regular  as 
theirs.  It  was  not  in  the  heroick  vir- 
tues alone  that  he  excelled,  for  in 
him  was  blended  every  charm  of  the 
social  circle  of  domestick  life ;  gen- 
tle manners,  conciliatory  disposi- 
tions, and  a  desire  to  forget  his  own 
comforts  in  the  happiness  of  others. 
He  married,  about  six  years  since,  a 
lady  from  New  York,  but  his  felicity 
in  the  connubial  state  was  but  of 
short  duration.  She  died  soon  after 
the  birth  of  a  son.  The  child  is  liv- 
ing, but  too  young  fully  to  imder- 
stand  his  loss.  May  he  inherit  his 
father's  virtues  with  a  better  fate. 

As  a  poUtician,  Trevett  never  suf- 
fered his  opinion  to  interfere  with 
his  duty — as  a  moralist  he  never 
yielded  to  situation  or  accident;  and 
even  pecuniary  temptations^  which 
often  asB^A  luciv  "^'v^v  vwa^sScv  '^'^ 

tohi8'mvmc\\>WuvVu%TvVj.  ^vianw? 
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envy  he  mw  otticrs  eurrouiKled  by 
wealit  ond  followtd  by  /amu— miio 
who  bad  Buhigber  clBims  than  hi in- 
•clf;  and  bis  moekneH  waa  suoh, 
ihnL  u^en  rtvUed  ks  ranled  nol 
again.     He  ebniitk  from  no  daneer. 


do  gooa  Id  hu  icllow 

cannot  for 

ni'"'w'bX 
pit"  "■ 


among  muif  which  misht  be  nam- 
ed, Ibo  writer  of  ihiebnef  memorial 
cannot  forbonr  lo  record.  He  vte 
onm-boBt  Phe- 
onlikeChnm- 
on  rheniphtol  the  Sib  oSSep- 
r,  1319.  Ha  wis  amone  the 
fir£T  alarmsd  by  the  try  of  tire ; 
coming  on  deck  li«  uw  th«  etmeral 
dnnger,  and  oalmly  took  ihe  lead  in 
prc|iaring  ihs  inislior  Iioat  for  (he 
aaff^ty  of  Ilia  pasaengcrSf  and  aa- 
EJaled  the  laduSB  la  gel  into  her. 
which  wai  no  eiBy  luk,  for  ihey 
weic  wild  and  fraDtickwiibrear,  an^ 
ruabed  logelberin  cunfuiioD  to  leave 
the  scene  of  borrour.      He  decided 


oR;  wlibuui  nmkini:  snv  erTon  for 
bis  .wn  pcnsoiiiil  suiVty,  ,uid  un- 
til all  the  pnasL-r..,--  li  ;.l  |.!i  il.^ 
dfs;k,  he  ntvertcil.  ;      ■  ■     '. 

boat  lo  gt;t  sonn  >  il  i  ;!■ .  ~  -li.  '< 
left  in  the  cabin,  b"i  siip  Imil  ^aii^.^t- 
od  Ihcm  too  late,  for  wben  ehi^  LQinc 
on  deck  the  boat  hnd  gone.  She 
gniedon  the  erone  with  an  ineiproii- 
aihle  look  of  deapuir,  and  in  eiltncB 
prcci|iiiRted  bersiilf  botk  inlo  the  cn- 


bc  overlnaded ;  she  had  met  with 
tnmt  difficulty  in  pelting  clear  of 
theieaael.  He  threw  himfelfBmon?- 
them.  He  th<>n  examined  the  boat, 
■nd  finding  cho  hnd  the  capacity  la 
cany  Beiem!  more  peo|de  ihan  ehe 
had  taken,  he  used  every  areui 


opiifincd  10  bi>i  benevolent  enlrcauc«v 
and  they  would  not  stay  an  biaiatU) 
but  wheu  they  had  reoched  lanii,  ba 
found  men  to  go  back  with  him  in 
the  aame  boat,  and  they  had  iha 
good  forluoe  lo  rescue  several  (rom 
deeiniciion,  who  had  been  simg- 
elina  fcir  ■  tltfig  lime  in  the  waler. 
In  Ine  flrat  nccouDi  thai  reached  us 
of  ihia  nd  disasicr,  il  was  itiied 
itiBI  l)r-  Treveli  hud  perished  in  the 
fiood  or  tile  fiainee,  but  Providence 

Such  cienions  of  diniDleTESltd  be- 
nevolence, and  Buoh  brnvorr,  have 
nopnnllelinlhehero'slire.  When 
foo nieelafbe,  glory atleudtthemae- 
tet7  ;  Iha  patriot  who  di?*  for  hi* 
Dountry,  poura  out  bis  blood  before 
■  nation  a  eyes  j  and  the  toBrItT 
soolhni  hia  agonica  al  ibe  Biababj 
vieioni  of  immoriahiy!  but  ihia 
maiinanimily,  this  diiinleioled  con 


onUnary  principles,  is  found  hui  in 
B  few  only  of  the  race  of  men,  and 
should  lie  honoiiri'd  beyond  the 
praise  due  lo  skill  and  bravery. 

In  ihi.  Iiiut-riattiif  hm  life  ihers 
»  I      .  -..|.    ■    ^^    r   IV.,,..  Breli- 

-      II     ■      ■.'..it^lala 

-..,...     |1,(,    chB- 

I  "  I'  '    "t  r:  ■    1:-.  i'.   ..].,:  HI  holding 

lliiL-Bof  niioUier  wor)ii,'  Hla  was  a 
high  ^irit,  yiehling  wilh  philoso- 
phical composure  to  circiimsianeea 
which  he  could  not  control,  bnl  slill 
unsubdued  and  unbroken,  buoyed 
up  by  a  hope  that  a  day  of  redtnip- 
iion  was  at  hstid.       ' 

WILLIAM  TCDOR,  formeriy 
charge  d'alTairee  to  l)>e  Emptraiir  of 
Brniil,  from  Ihia  country,  whs  horn 
in  BoBton,  in  1TT7.  He  graduated 
from  HarvBid  College,  I79ti;  and 
although  Ttry  youii^.  was  Hinong 
the  tirsi  Bchofari  of  his  class.  Soon 
after  leaving  colleEe.  he  Invelled  in 
Europe,  and  Bcquired  a  groat  fund 
of  UBcfnl  knowledge,  without  con- 
tracting the  >lighciil  touch  of  lliBl 
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confessed,  that  he  returned  to  his 
native  city,  warm  and  bright  from 
ell  the  lovuly  reircits  of  learning, 
and  enlighleni.d  from  the  halls  of 
scieiice,  and  brought  with  him  the 
noble  ambition  of  attempting  to 
make  his  countrymen  turn  their  at- 
lontion  to  hterature  and  science,  and 
to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  arts.  For 
tliis  he  changed  the  Anthology  into 
a  quarterly  rcvi.^w,  which  was  called 
the  iVorth  American  Review,  and  at 
once  established  a  proud,  and  I 
tnisi,  a  permanent  literary  work  for 
hiS  country.  It  was,  indeed,  a  great 
undertaking.  The  taste  of  the  wri- 
ters of  this  country  had  not  been, 
at  that  time,  well  developed.  There 
were  two  schools,  or  rather  two 
styles  then  in  vogue.  The  quaint- 
Dcss  of  a  former  age  had,  from  some 
few  incipient  principles  of  taste,  be- 
come unfashionable^  and  the  bold, 
extravagant,  tasteless  manner  of 
writing  had  followed  it,  except  by 
a  few  who  were  disgusted  witn  this 
style  of  writing,  and  these  took  a 
dilferent  course,  and  wrote  with  af-' 
fectcd  simplicity.  They  were  both 
bad  enou^n ;  one  bloated,  flushed, 
and  dropsical,  and  the  other  lean; 
emaciated,  and  bloodless.  Tudor 
was  well  prepared  by  precept  and 
example,  to  correct  these  evils  of 
literature;  for  he  was  not  only 
loarned,  but  mild,  modest,  and  per- 
severing. He  offended  none  by  dic- 
tatorial air,  or  pedantick  assumption. 
lie  was  not  tmiid,  however,  in  his 
course ;  nor  did  he,  like  most  criticks, 
discover  an  unwiHingness  to  w.ite 
any  thing  but  reviews,  for  fear  of 
finding  criticks  in  his  turn,  but  was 
ready  to  be  subject  to  his  own  rules. 
He  wrote  two  or  m  re  works:  two, 
certainly;  for  his  own  name  is  af- 
fixed to  one,  and  the  other  was 
avowed  by  him.  These  works  show 
no  small  share  of  thought,  and  are 
more  remarkable  for  a  pure  and 
gentlemanly  style. 

Mr.  Tudor  was  for  several  years 
a  member  of  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  and  though 
not  remarkably  popular  with  the 
country  members,  yet  he  was  re- 
spected by  all  of  them.  In  his  travels 
he  had  so  disciplined  his  mind, 
that  he  seemed  too  mild  for  party 
times;  and  tlipv^  p  il  down  f;r  tame- 
ness  and  indiff* Ti-nce,  that  which 
was  the  result  of  :ronilenianly  fecl- 
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ings  and  polished  manners.  It  can 
be  said  of  Mr.  Tudor,  that  he  spoke 
merely  on  those  subjects  in  which 
he  was  most  particularly  intt^restcd 
for  the  commonwealth,  and  never 
uttered  a  word  for  popularity  or 
fame.  Never  was  there  a  man  of 
more  sinijlencss  of  heart,  or  purity  of 
motives.  Some  of  the  wise  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  thought  iiim  a 
little  romantick;  but  while  ihey  voted 
against  his  plans,  were  fully  "con- 
vinced that  he  was  an  hoiu.st  man. 
Most  of  the  matters  he  prepared, 
when  in  that  body,  have  sim-e  been 
acted  upon  ;  and  in  many  uistances, 
according  to  his  wishes  at  tiiat  time. 
There  was  no  avarice,  no  corroding 
ambition  in  his  soul.  He  was  a 
bachelor,  and  only  wanted  an  ele- 
gant competency ;  ho  asked  no 
more ;  and  had  he  possessed  more, 
it  would  have  been  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  letters  and  the 
sciences.  He  had  been  much  abroad, 
but  never  lost  sight  of  his  own  coun 
try ;  and  in  fact  il  is  to  be  bclitjved, 
that  he  loved  it  the  more  for  residing 
in  other  countries. 

This  is  the  effect  of  travel  upon  a 
well  regulated  mind.  He  was  a 
patron  and  friend  to  the  Boston 
Athenaeum,  and  considered  Harvard 
University  as  an  Alma  Mater  indeed. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  first  sug- 
gested the  erection  of  a  monument 
on  Bunker  Hill.  If  this  is  not  cor- 
rect, as  it  cannot  be,  he  \yas  the 
mover  of  the  plan  for  erecting  the 
very  monument  which  has  been  bo- 
gun,  and  is  now  preity  nearly  raised, 
and  which  will,  in  good  time,  be 
finished.  He  went  further  than  the 
erection  of  a  simple  obelisk,  to  catch 
the  gaze  of  the  passing  traveller, 
and  prepared  a  temple  also ;  not 
only  as  a  repository  of  the  archives 
of  the  country,  but  of  the  rclicks  o; 
the  antiquities  of  it  also.  This  was  a 
noble  plan,  and  will  be  followed  up, 
most  religiously,  in  due  time;  but 
the  people  here  are  in  the  habit  of 
reqiuring  the  accomplishment  of 
such  great  matters  in  too  short  a 
lime. 

Mr.  Tudor  moved  in  the  most  in- 
tellectual circles  in  his  native  city, 
and  was  distinguished  for  elevation, 
refinement,  and  accomplishments 
among  its  members.  Such  was  his 
serenity  of  temper  that  <ven  that 
most  irritatinji  of  all  diseases,  the 


•I 

li 
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goui.  wliich  wiib  him  was  her^i- 
lary,  anJ  severe,  never  dwiuroei)  Iii? 
lunpi-T.  Ho  pursued  hit  laboura 
when  (ha  fit  wbb  apon  him,  and 
wrotB  witK  eompowire  whun  hie 
puii  WM  almosi  in Bup[>o liable.  In 
1922  Mr.  Tudor  was  appoinied  con- 
■d)  to  Lima.  Re  was  aniiouB  far 
ihis  office,  not  for  ii»  tmolunients. 
Cor  ihriH  were  Irilling,  but  be  wished 
lo  read  the  chuDCLer  of  thai  portion 
of  Ihe  world,  for  he  knew  ftoni  its 
history  tht 


u  Ihc 


,  nnd  it  bad  JUHI 


F^roDi  Limn  hoi 


Hei 


counlry.  Thra  people  were  »oo 
prised  of  hia  riink  ob  a  lilerarjr  i 
BDcl  highly  refpecled  him  aa  s 
lick  [uneiionnry.  In  ko mo  moil 
cal  silnalJonB   he   mnitilained 

dignity  of  hia  joTornment,  ar. 

Ihe  aame  limo  inainuuled  himMlf 
inlo  ihe  affeclions  of  ihe  Emperoni 
The  furtizn  niiiii.«HT9  wero  hi! 
friends  and  ndiiiiiiT?,  (jr  ihey  foun. 

open,  t'cntle,  yel  delerrninod  poliii 

pbrond,  who  nre  the  priilo  of  (hi 
paoplf  at  lirimfc  Mr.  Tailor  was 
from  the  criidlu  to  ihc  smve,  a  gen 


Sptrin tod  judge  ndvoealc  g'-n.  - 
e  army  of  Washington,   l!,    ■ 
Cnmhndgi;.      On   the  cIosl    <<I 

J  ear  ITTT,  he  was  called  on  [<j  i  <  i 
net  the  trial  of  Col,  Honplj'.  am'.-r- 
ed  nil  ehnryr.H  prnferrud  hy  General 
Buryovnc,-,  fur  oppression,  &c.  lo 
Bonic  iifhia  PoIditTM,  The  English  ge- 

lar,  and  madf  in  thiq  trtnl  n  mnnr 
eioqueiil  and 


rican  judge  adTocate  wenl  itmiu^ 
his  duties  Ds  a  genilenian  and  ■  nun 
of  learning  and  good  venae.  Ueiwli 
waa  Boqmlted. 

There  has  been  a  laeagtr  rrporl  id 
the  trial  nhicfa  boa  0(Hn»  down  la 
Ihe  tinseDI  generation,  Iml  ban 
which  nodiiop  of  impertsncc  ••  to 
(he  pMAadlll  can  be  kmned;  bui 
one  tflla>40Bl*CHDe  yeamaacB,  in- 
foTtrtNl  n^  I*  I  was  amciaoa  ta 
leant  Bnirt)iiiteofO<:iieral  ButMync, 
that  thia  trid^cill^  fonli  oo  bath 
aides  very  connticuoua  talents. 
Judge  Tudor  has  been  dead  onit 
abonl  ten  yenrs;  and  ia  reiDpinbernl 
in  Boston  as  oae  of  those  pleaaaol 
and  intellectual  men  thai  of»  mnu 
in  genled  aocicly,  and  who  are  cam- 
municalive  and  happy,  hating  a 
large  eirclc  of  atlrrtionnia  aequain- 
"■ WJIiam   " —  •^- 


playful  sc, 

ever  gave  jeal  to  a  dinntr,  or  life  ra 
nn  evening  party!  he  had  one  of  iha 

,  possessed,  and  it  shed  its  sweet  influ- 
ences cviTV  where  in  publick  aod 

The  cood  people   of  Boston   owe     i 

page  in  (heir  literary  and  dDme9<lii'k 

GKORGE  WASHINGTON. 

There  hare  been  bul  few  men  only 

whilst  biiiL.TnphieB  were  a  hialnry  ol 

.K..;rn"r:..iwhilplhey lived:  Solon,     i 

[.'.■  Mi  lander,   and    Cffiir, 

■  pill  in  their  dniini  for  I 
'.in.  In  their  deeds  weiT  I 
ilii    creat   evpnta  of  ihe 

■  ilie  period  oftheirer- 

I  '  ilirse  grral    names  of 

lEiny  now  add  that  of 

.       ■■',    .'i„Hion.    HiBlifb  falij 

■  v..iiild  notonly  t^mpiiw 
:  I,   li  ■  ■  ■_-  i-r  Ills  counlry  dufingthe 

!■  ivas  on  Ihf  atagc,  but  h'm  | 
of  policy  as  a  warriour  and 
.__  --" 'bj  foHnj  incorpora-  i 
Ul  thai  IS  wise  or  good  in  hia- 
llw  present  day.  Herecdvnl  j 
lifo  time,  nnd  wPI  retain  for  ' 
he  noble  appctlsIioDs  of  "ll( 


T%1\'\\ 


In^ 


^r  bcntrt  IiQi 


JTiffcn-  of  hit   f 


inlry."     He  wa* 
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ipccrable  ond  hod  been  raaay  yean  in 
inie  coiimry.    His  inslruetiun  in  hia 

<y,  but  full  of  good  discipline  and 
■ound  principles.  Hia  faiiier  died 
when  he  WIS  onif  ten  yun  of  age, 
and  no  opporiuniiies  mn  anbw- 
qiienllyoflered  him  to  ohtnh)  (hcad- 
vanlngoB  of  a  llioraugh  Uterary  oi 
eciiniifick  oducBiloni  but  ha  wmg 
CHrly  taughl  lo  lliink  and  to  act, 

oping  n  character  intended  by  nature 
f<ir  one  of  a  high  cam.    He  waaied 

liun;  lie  acquired  no  crrour  o(  the 
Echoolsi  he  cnrefulty  aluili^d  his 
mother  tongue,  and  at  an  early  age 
began  la  reaaun  on  thinga  around 
liim.  His  Luind  was  naturally  ma- 
tbemaucal  and  philoBophical.  izri- 
culrure  was  of  cout^e  his  inlendod 
pursuit,  and  every  thing  appertaining 
to  [bis  noble  science  was  an  object 
of  his  attention  i  and,  ae  the  country 
was  wild,  and  much  of  it  then  tin- 
surveyed,  he  prepared  himself  as  a 
civil  engineer  to  be  useful  to  his  fcl- 


le    yauns 
a  journal 


s   well   a 


profitable  employmi 


0  find 


n  theuf 


r  himself. 

Lt  ihia  period,  the  fri>n tier  of  his  na- 
tive sla'c  like  that  of  most  of  the 
other  American  provinces,  was  in  a  I 
constant  atnte  of  alarm  from  the  in- 
eursions  of  hostile  Indians,  often  led  i 
by  Frenchmen,  who  were  mastna 
'  ■  of 


ny  was  of  course  mstructcd  ;  and  to 
this  he  directed  much  of  his  alten- 
lion.  Hi«  form  as  well  as  his  spirit 
was  martial,  and  ai  the  early  age  of 
nineteen  so  intensely  was  the  pub- 
lick  eye  directed  to  him  as  a  military 
chirflain,  that  he  was  appointed  one 
of  Ibe  adjulnnl-gcnerals  of  Virginia, 
which  gave  him  Ihe  rank  of  major, 
f^oon  after  this  appointment.  Major 
Waahiimlon  was  lenl  by  Ooveniour 
Dinwiddiolo  the  Ohio  withdespatch- 
es  10  the  Ftenih  commander,  who 
was  violating  the  eiisling  treaties 
between  France  and  England,  by 
erecting  fortirieations  from  Canada 
to  New  Orleans.  Tills  was  an  im- 
portant mission ;  jl  was  late  in  the 
season,  and  hiscourae  was  through  a 
dreary wildernsss,  Hesufleredmany 
hirdshipf,  and  experienced  many 
hair-brendlh  eaeapet  from  the  file- 
oienla  jnd   the  foe.      Ail    Gcknow- 


»!  iniith  pleased  with  the 
Ljir«'i-r.  liint  he  printed  hia 
by  auihiiriry.  Tbi*  journal, 
fiiendcd  only  lo  eighty  days,  laid 
ih.^  Grill  foundation  of  Washington's 
fame,  for  it  gave  ample  proofs  of 
gri>at  sagacity,  fortitude,  ana  asouud 

'Hie  peai^  of  All  In  Chapelle  in 

was  onlv  intended  as  a  pause  for 
brpalb.  Prmcowasnotonlyexlend- 
iiig  Iicr  fortreaaes,  and  instigaiiog 
thi!  Indian!  to  harass  the  frontiers 
uf  the  Prnfinces,  by  keeping  up  n 
pri-Juiory  and  cruel  warfare  on  the 
almost  df&nceleaa  colonists,  but  at 
the  same  litne  was  indulging  ihe 
niiibitiouc  design  of  aubjugating  (he 
whule  of  NorUi  America.  Wosh- 
ini,'ion  "tan  one  of  those  who  earlv 
nuut  ^liis,  and  stood  ready  at  all 
limes',  B5  occasion  ahould  require,  to 
counii^tuci  the  intention.  No  formal 
dtclijraiiim  of  war  had  been  made  ; 
but  VJrt'inii,  not  satislied  with  hav- 
ing a  fort  FO  near  them,  determined 

invn^KMi,  and  if  the  French  insisted 
nil  iirildin^  fort  DuQuesne,  io  take  il, 
even  if  lii^re  was  no  declaraiion  of 
Wfir.  Virginia  mustered  a  small 
rcgiTnent.  and  South  CarolinR  and 
Nell-  Yi>rk  added  a  company  each  lo 
uin  iliis  just  undertaking.    This 

ennu^hwnidone  to  show  thai  Wash- 
wn9  bom  for  a  aoldicr.  He 
all  day  at  fori  Necessity 
III'  than  double  his  number, 
night  obtained  the  most  fa- 
lurnhle  terms  of  capitulation.    In 

jg[y  ijjju 


I  rather  an 
cap  iluln  lion,  and   i 
'    1  the  oidim 


t'bad 


lary  „- 

viclory:  for  his  fellow  citizens 
■MS  soldiers  had  tried' 


ilages 
ipaign. 


nL.-ini-is.  Soon  after  this 
Waslinicri'n  retired  from 
in  ™iiwi]ii«nce  of  an  order  from  the 
war  dLparunenl  in  England,  which 
put  iVio^i'  iif  the  same  militsry  raiJc 
tn  the  rovnl  army  aver  the  heeds  uf 
Itiofie  in  ilie  Provincial,  This  mada 
no  siiiiilliiisWAaivcein  sWv't.e'^t 

Ihe  ci?vu\utionttr7  coivflict. -wW^v  Wi- 


oul  fniiTi  Ecglnnd  lo  pcnrltntp  itlo 
wilderness  and  reduce  Fort  Du 
ftiirane.  From  ihe  etmng  farca  he 
had  brnughi  oiii,  and  il»  i'ji(ii-ci«i 
sBsisIaDRo  of  Ihe  Vit^nia  rnijgcri!, 
thiH.  it  wu  Ihanghl  by  [heciooil  peo- 
ple of  Tirginii,  wnuM  liv  itui'o  >>i> 
M«y«ihir,  »Dd  ihc  gencrnl  w»s»tire 

or  hit  (fMorv.    Hi'  u'ns  noor  Hauni 

■Vemon  lo  IbVb  up  hW  Unu  of  march 
tliroiiril  the  wilriprninB  for  iIih  Ohio. 
Wmliinglon  hud.  on  his  re=igiia lion, 
TMirnf  10  hiH  favi-uriip  tsiatr.  wfhleh 
had  eoinvTo  him  t>)'  tli*ijenlh  af  hl> 
brolhcr,  and  wne  pnjqyUig  a.  planter's 
life.  Hehad  rrrqiicnl  inttfrvicwBwilh 
iho  general  whdc  ihe  jirepamtioiiB 
vcre  m«krng  for  msrchiDfi^  nnd  ine 
persuaded  lo  join  ihe  bnidy  of  ibis 
(iffiwr  BH  a  lolunieer  aid;  fm  Ihe 
cominHndar-in-chief  wts  ■iriidt  by 
Ihe  high  oiartiBl  air  of  Colonel  Warii- 
JTiElon,  and  wiehed  la  argil  faimaelf 
of  bit  servins.  On  the  inarch 
WwhingioTi  vfBB  Inkpn  ill  of  a  ferer, 
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had  biipn  oarruil  nnd^ihi'   r-rr  .J 
WoBhlnglon  aboui  forty  m<Ji  •>  »  i 
liiicr  I  nnd  no  fitrihiT  ^i''  •  i ' 
iBkt  ih«  f»rt  WM   oiaJr  !■•.    > 
yea™  afiCTVir''*-    In  IT   - 
dition  wu  aBiii  >inis*i  1 1      ' 
»nd  ihaeanirnaiu]  of  ih<   \  ir    i     " 
*p  |fr™  WColOOcl  Wnfli.noTu    ; 

Itrs  cxpMwn  WBB  ni»nii£»i  w>ih 
nudMlaUnd  iiTniinnti^  in  minm. 
AlfflaetOB*  Aflhia  ranip.ii^  Warb- 
amon  Mt  ih*  army,  anit  was  c-un 
afier  inarricd  la  Mr*,  Cuvti*.  a  tit-rt 
cxnilcni  WDtnan,  who,  ■■  tht  srift 
and  widow  or  WBBh1<ni[i<ni,  <■■  tcnc- 
raieil  Dame  lo  ihu  Anitrirtn  kiiiibK 
for  tTn  was  inl<lIJs;.-iit   md  palrio- 


uponhinMelfthoseoccnsuinsI  diitlM 
which  th*  peaofful  ■gticufniri?!  if 
nflpn  called,  by  Ihe  imrnritir.ti-  ni 
friende,  lodiiieharEV  ns  i,  ir,n:;.;r-,i, 


scnl  from  Virgnia  i 
tal  coi>i>rc^a.  In  I 
disiinguishfrd  for  a 


rr;; 


!  fnr  nmionat  diAnrt^ 


lhe.UBen 
eJ'r.y''! 


|l  pro 


-  il  wiTP  by  II 


luighi  hj 


He 


f    pu! 


.  ]  iinacceplabic  lo  thnsa  nf  ihc  w 
i    II  vrar  an  cxpelli'lil   Bilccliim  ii 
-self,  ns  well  as  n  iiiBBler-wtreti,  -. 
'   policy  loiiniloibueBBl  aniliheswlh 
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July,  fifteen  days  after  the  battle  of 
Bunker  s-bill.  His  first  ord ere  to  the 
army  were  issued  on  the  fifth  of  the 
giQaie  JHuiiih,  and  in  a  Bhurt  time 
every  thing  wore  a  uiiUtary  aspect ; 
bill  :ie  hiiii  many  difiiculiies  in  this 
new  siiuition  to  overcome.  On 
looking  around  him  he  f(>und  the 
ainiy  without  [he  nmnitions  of  war, 
witiiout  povvdiT  enough  for  a  hall' 
hour's  fi^iii.  In  (his  situatioa  he 
showed  his  greatness  by  a  most  no- 
ble a.ssumpiion  of  autliority  in  send- 
iiuj  abroad  for  s:  pplies,  and  by  issuing 
O'lnuiissittns  to  privateers  to  i:dvi 
ihem  from  the  enemy.  Tins  wa^■ 
S"On  happily  doiw.  by  the  prowess  of 
tlu)Sf  intiustcJ  with  authority  from 
li»e  (ommander-in-chief.  Congress 
«lpproved  of  his  course  in  every  par- 
ticular. 

The  army  was  tired  of  being  inac- 
tive ;  but  on  consulting  his  officers 
he  found  that  they,  in  a  body, thought 
it  too  dangerous  to  attack  the  ene- 
my n trenched  at  Boston  and  on 
Bunker' s-hill.  The  enemy  was  so 
rigidly  watched  that  not  even  a  soli- 
tujy  person  could  leave  the  town. 
The  British  commander  felt  that  na 
soon  as  the  warm  weather  came  he 
nmiit  fight,  and  thinking  that  he  had 
bettor  find  a  safer  place  to  make 
battle,  left  Boston  on  the  seventeenth 
of  March,  1776,  and  no  part  of  the  ar- 
my ever  again  returned  to  Massachu- 
hf  \<.  Washington  followed  the  Bri- 
tish to  Lon^  Island  and  New  Vork. 
This  campaign  was  so  full  of  disasters 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
began  to  despond.  The  continued 
misfortunes  oflhe  army  were  enough 
to  sink  tlie  spirit  of  the  mightiest  man 
that  ever  lived,  but  Washington  was 
calm  and  serene  in  the  darkest  hour 
of  his  troubles.  With  a  remnant  of 
his  forces,  destitute  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  he  retired  late  in  the  au- 
tumn beyond  the  Delaware,  but  was 
on  the  watch  for  any  enterprise  that 
mijiut  offer.  Fortune  favoured  him 
and  his  cause,  when  that  cause  had 
sunk  to  ihe  depths  of  despair.  A 
body  of  Hessians  were  at  Trenton. 
Washington  rrcros.-«'d  the  river  and 
on  the  Miorniiii^of  lh(?  twenty-sixth 
of  Dereniber  .^uipri^'d  and  captured 
them,  witii  only  a  siuall  loss  of  men. 
This  battle  was  followed  up  by  that 
of  Princeton,  which  showed  equal 
srnerahhip,  nnd  was  more  perilous. 


they  had  to  contend  with  a  general 
full  of  resources  and  prudence. 
France  b<';^an  to  acknowledge  that 
the  Provincial  opposition  to  the  mo- 
ther country  was  sysiematick,  and  af- 
lurded  some  chumte  of  suc«;ess;  and 
Frederick  tlu-  (irtal  of  Prussia  said 
on  hi  aring  of  the  affair  of  Trenton 
and  Princeton,  "The  revolutionists 
have  a  •reneral  of  first  rate  talents— 
th-  y  will  succeed."  His  military  re- 
putation was  now  established  at 
rome  and  abroad.  From  the  hum- 
blest individual  in  his  own  country 
to  their  It-aders  in  congress,  all  were 
satisfied  with  the  con)mander-in- 
eh:ef,  and  h'»pe  never  for  a  moment 
deseited  his  admirers  and  support- 
ers in  any  future  hour  of  the  conflict. 
It  is  his  charaettr.  not  his  history, 
that  we,  in  these  few  pages  shall  at- 
tempt to  present  to  our  readers.  This 
was  now  established.  The  question 
of  success  was  decided.  If  for  a 
season  it  was  doubted  by  a  few,  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1 777  confirmed  their  shaking 
belie  ,  although  hardships  were  to 
be  endured  and  difficulties  conquer- 
ed. Narrow  finances,  inclement 
winters,  and  the  murmurings  of  un- 
paid soldiers,  were  among  his  trou- 
bles, yet  he  overcame  them  all,  and 
sustamed  himself  and  his  country 
to  the  close  of  the  war.  It  was  not 
the  h^ast  of  his  difficulties  to  soothe 
a  body  of  incensed  officers,  who  had 
toiled  and  bled  for  national  indepen- 
dence, and  who  were  now  about  to 
depart  for  their  homes,  meanly  clad 
anti  almost  pi  nnyl»=Bs.  Their  com- 
plaints were  just,  and  as  they  thick- 
ened upon  him,  he  summoned  all 
the  energies  of  his  mind  to  gnido 
them  in  a  course  of  duty,  reminding 
them  of  the  honour  of  the  past  ana 
the  hopes  of  the  future.  His  per- 
sonal influence  was  greater,  perhaps 
than  that  of  anyone  whoever  served 
a  republiek,  in  which  men  are  taught 
to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  sift 
mo?l  scrupulously  the  opinions  of 
others.  Tb'  y  had  found  him  al- 
wavs  thinking  right,  and  acting 
well,  and  his  opinion  be<'ame  to  them 
a  law.  There  were  not  wanting  those 
who  thought,  that  in  justice  to  him- 
self, he  should  stipulate,  at  this  mo- 
ment, for  fiilurc  houourts  ac\d  ^x 


upon  \\\n\fce\i  ^w\  Uvu\\>s  «>o\\w.  'S^v:\jX 

^,     „  .  .  ,  ^ ->.  .dmt'mr.uoQR;  V^mX  Ve  viti^  ^W^  ^ 

T/je  Bntiah  now  beean  to  think  that  *  this  pa\try  leeV\Tv&,  ^wW^%\fcWift«.N» 
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-  ^-  1U>  iBMMafc,  and  eeJIr 
lMficradtbMk^tik«C>a^,«*aei- 
ing  wHb  afbeicd  luadirr,  and  *cii- 


_, _  wbni  ihiiec  urg<d 

miaa  Urn;  bnt  in  that  ibef  wcne 
inMppnDloi ;  hit  nkcd  do  tsdnniE 
boDonr^  nor  irodd  aceipt  of  uij 
nwuils;  his  oontdooaoiai  of  neu- 
UhIc  IB  ilie  eaniK  be  pM*Ded  was 
ibe  beet  of  iR  n*n&  Foi  (bite 
jean  h«  trpaped  ai  Sl«ml  Ymoo, 
miil  ttu  ereal  body  of  tbcHople be- 
came tired  of  ibe  old  connidtTaiiaa, 
and  trcTE  fitiafinl  ihal  Mmetfatof 
more  dTecii**  rn  ibe  nature  of  gm- 
ernmeibl  waarMfuirfd  (o  mcef  iheci- 
igeadei  of  f  heir  niuaiion.  Is  1T3T, 
■  con*miion  of  ibe  ibirUen  itata 
waa  esllMi  la  ftame  a  oonalilDiiin]. 
Thia  waa  accepted  by  Ibe  people, 
and  In  1790  il  wai  |iut  into  oprraiiun. 
Wsahinglon  wasunanimouslyfli 


i  Preiiklcn 


wirhoui 


He    hid 
:    (be 


I  difficult 


fundi,  unmiln)  in  plant, 
n  agilattd  by  patty  spirit. 
d  around  bim  ihe  able  and 


aiblc.  Re  luccnded  most  admii 
blvi  from  bankruptcy  the  naiioi 
crcdii  wBB  cBlabbibed ;  and  on 
and  confidence  grew  ont  of  confuai 
atid di •trust.  In  hieintprcourBeK'i 
forei^  naiiotis  be  coaduc.ted  hia  i 
ploinacy  with  Bagieity  at 


nade  ihcm  feel  tbe 


adtfi^  M  Aa  pasota  «(  (be  Cmm4 
Swu^  «Uek  «a  I  ■  lii    sMi^ 

dun  fiw  nWBiilliiiil  cfBiniiaaa: 


tbe  retnaiaderef  biBfb;* in  niMi 
but  vben,  in  1IS&  tbe  Uaiaed  Stau* 
aimed  by  aea  and  land  lo  naaJBtan 
ibe  iDdftmntmce  tbey  bad  wdb.  be 
conaented  lo  aei  aa  lieuusaai  far- 
niof  lhealRiie*,aDd  bora  tbeooa- 
mianoB  ODtil  faia  4fa:lb:  hnt  ana 
found  H  mctaaary  to  take  tbe  6M.       . 

On  ibe  mifib  of  Dc^centwT.  ITSSt 
he  ma  nezed  with  aa  inSanunaliaa 
in  tbr  Ibioat.  vbich  grew  mirarifae     i 
next  day,  and  nbich  Icrminatnl   hii 

riuhth  year  of  hia  aitr,  and  in  Ibc 
twtnty-ihird  year  of  the  indiprn- 
dtnce  of  hia  country.  No  man  waa 
erer mourned  ao  widely  smt  einwre- 
ly  ai  Waebinglcn.  In  errry  Iowa 
and  Tillage  in  ibe  Cniied  Stales  to- 
lo^dea  were  pronounced  npon  his 
i:haiacler — aermona  were  prrach«i 
or  Honic  mark  of  reapect  paid  lo  ha 
memory.  It  was  not  speaking  ei- 
iraisgantly  to  aa*,  that  a  nation  w»i 
in  tears  at  bis  death.  Little  chd- 
dri^n  caiiffat  tbe  aympalby  and  w^t 
Ihty  hardly  knew  why.  ^cre  bin 
been  popular  men  who  trem  great  in 
their  day  and  generation,  but  whofc 
fatnp  soon  paiaed  away.  It  is  not 
so  with  this  famr  of  Wa^hlncton,  it 
prows  brigbler  br  yi'Sra.  He  saw 
(hf  rharDrirrnf  the   people  be  rolcd 


■III   ■■lii-i-  ..("  ihr!  ptopK  for  he  did 

find  hif  cnnnlrynien  alw«*a  ria hi, 
linl.he  hod  a  aironc  belief  ih  the  re- 
I  doming  spirit  arnong  Ihetn,  and  a 
,\?\i\\\  tS»i\co  mv™"   ^bc   nratroiine 
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with  pleasure  for  ages  to  co me.  The 
publick  have  not  as  yet  seen  a  tenth 
part  of  them,  but  tney  are  in  the 
course  of  publication. 

JOSEPH  WARREN  was  bom 
in  Roxbury,  near  Boston,  in  the 
year  1741.  His  father  was  a  respec- 
table farmer  in  that  place,  who  had 
held  several  municipal  offices,  to  the 
acceptance  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
Joseph,  with  several  of  his  brothers 
was  instructed  in  the  elementary 
bronchcs  of  knowledge,  at  the  pub- 
lick  grammar  school  of  the  town, 
which  was  distinguished  for  its 
successive  instructers  of  superiour 
attainments.  In  1755,  lie  entered 
college,  where  he  sustained  the 
character  of  a  youth  of  talents^  fine 
manners,  and  of  a  generous,  inde- 
pendent deportment,  united  to  great 
personal  courage  and  perseverance. 
An  anecdote  will  illustrate  his  fear- 
lessness and  determination  at  that 
age,  when  character  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  formed.  Several  students 
of  Warren's  class  shut  themselves 
in  a  room  to  arrange  some  college 
affairs,  in  a  way  which  they  knew 
was  contrary  to  his  wishes,  and 
barred  the  door  so  effectually  that 
he  could  not  without  great  violence 
force  it,  but  he  did  not  give  over  the 
attempt  of  eettine  amonff  them,  for 
perceiving  that  the  window  of  the 
room  in  which  they  were  assembled 
was  open,  and  near  a  spout  which 
extended  from  the  roof  or  the  build- 
ing to  the  ground,  he  went  to  the 
top  of  the  house,  slid  down  to  the 
caves,  seized  the  spout,  and  when 
he  had  descended  as  far  as  the  win- 
dow, threw  himself  into  the  cham- 
ber among  them.  At  that  instant 
the  spout,  which  was  decayed  and 
weak,  gave  way  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  He  looked  at  it  without 
emotion,  said  that  it  had  served  his 
purpose,  and  began  to  take  his  part 
m  tnc  business.  A  spectator  of  this 
feat,  and  nnrrow  escape,  related  this 
fact  to  me  in  the  college  yard,  nearly 
half  a  century  aftcrwanls,  and  the 
imprepsion  it  mndr  on  his  mind  was 
so  strong,  thnt  he  seonu'd  to  feel  the 
same  ctiiotion,  as  though  it  hap- 
pened but  nn  hour  before. 

On  leavinp  college  in  17.'59.  War- 
ren turned  his  attention  to  the  stu- 
dy  of  wcdicine,  under  the  direction 
of  Doctor  Lloyd,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian  of  that  day,  whose  valuable  life 


has  been  protracted  almost  to  the 
present  time.  Warren  was  distin- 
guished very  soon  after  he  com* 
mendied  practice;  for  when  in  1764, 
the  small-pox  spread  in  Boston,  he 
WHS  among  the  most  successful  in 
his  method  of  treating  that  disease, 
which  was  then  considered  the  most 
dreadful  scourge  of  the  human  race, 
and  the  violence  of  which  had  baf- 
fled the  efforts  of  the  learned  faculty 
of  medicine  from  the  time  of  its  first 
appearance.  From  this  moment  he 
stood  high  among  his  brethren,  and 
was  the  favourite  of  the  people,  and 
what  he  gained  in  their  gooa  will,  be 
never  lost.  His  personal  appear- 
ance, his  address,  bis  courtesy  and 
his  humanity,  won  the  way  to  the 
hearts  of  all,  and  his  knowledge  and 
superiority  of  talents  secured  the 
conquest.  A  bright  and  lasting 
fame  in  his  profession,  with  the  at- 
tendant consequences,  wealth  and 
influence,  were  within  his  reach, 
and  near  at  hand  ;  but  th^  calls  of 
a  distracted  country  were  para- 
mount to  every  consideration  of  hie 
own  interests,  and  he  entered  the 
vortex  of  politics,  never  to  return  to 
the  peaceful  course  of  professional 
labour. 

The  change  in  publick  opinion  had 
been  gradually  preparing  the  minds 
of  most  men  for  a  revolution.  This 
was  not  openly  avowed  ;  ameliora- 
tion of  treetment  for  the  present, 
and  assurances  of  kindness  in  fu- 
ture, were  all  that  the  colonies  rsk- 
ed  from  Great  Britain — but  these 
they  did  not  receive.  The  mother 
country  mistook  the  spirit  of  her 
children,  and  used  threats  when 
kindliess  would  have  been  the  heat 
policy.  When  Britain  declared  her 
right  to  direct,  govern,  and  tax  I'S  in 
any  form,  and  at  all  times,  the  colo- 
nies reasoned,  remonstrated  and  en- 
treated for  a  while ;  and  when  these 
means  did  not  answer,  they  d<  fed 
and  resisted.  The  politicafwriterB 
of  the  province  had  ocen  active  and 
busy,  but  they  were  prnernlly 
Fcreened  by  fictitious  names,  or  sent 
their  productions  aiionymou*'Iy  into 
the  world  ;  but  the  time  hnd  arrived 
when  speakers  of  nerve  and  bold- 
ness were  wanted  to  raise  their 
voices  agninsl  oip\»rce«,\ov\  vtv  <iN«x^ 
shape.  YJwTcu  ^o^^wj^^fc^  ^^\ 
Ta«e  <\ua\mctv  toi  ^T\  otv^vox^vtv^'^'^^ 
oaiW  dec\wed\tk\V'fc%vt<W3i%^%x^K«^'* 


rii'iii,  fur  lie  lielil  us  lyranoy  nil  uii- 
Bt]titi,  which  cDuld  ba  bnp'iHfd  t>y 
ibr  llnimli  imrliamcnl  upoo  ihe  colo^ 
niia.  In  lime*  ol  dangw,  ihe  nuo- 
pif  ani  SDpicimia,  ^pd  ding  to  liiiiK 

eyp  WHS  on  liitn  in  every  Bmereuncy, 
Tor  lit  bad  not  only  tliefiriDRt»!  una 
d«.-iaign  ihey  wulwd  for  in  a  kmter, 

plima.  H»  firal  obje«  wns  io  en- 
liglilen  llw  pilule,  niid  ihttn  ho  le\t 
■ure  al  cDKiGing  Ilieir  lo/ilam  in 
ihi:  ^lenanil  cgusc.  He  kniiw  wfa«a 
onou  they  btiipin,  il  would  1»  imjioa- 
■riilu  la  ireid  bacii— indepondpnce 
only  would  EBtiufy  Ihe  country. 
Wiih  an  inlpniion  uf  directui;;  pab- 
lick  »milBeul,  WTthauLappBuriug  to 
be  loo  ucitrc,  hemsifrequcDlly  wiifa 
■  ivnsidcrable  niimboi  of  luMtia- 
liNl  tiiucbniiick*,  and  others  in  iIib 
niiddling  classea  of  society,  who 
were  biisy  in  puliiiclu.      Tbu  crieis 


BIOOHAPUV.    _ 

doliirt  the  ornliian  Oh  ills  Srti  ol 
March,   m   poro.ui.moriition   of  ill. 

the  moal  diMinguiaiied  prwtuci^  by 
liul  splendid  Ij«l  of  opoaksn  who 
■ddriaaed  ibrar  rullow  dtnidW  UB 
LbiB  lubjcot,  K>  iolcTCBiiiiB  tn  theni 
kU.  Id  thew  prodnclian*  naoiallf 
the  inuuediale  cauWB  of  loU  Bttiil 
wora  uTwIoidied,    mul  lite  icinou 


CUM  rtiiiu  oppofiiioni  bul  ui  i1> 
mmcb  il  gcnMslly  GndB  Mime  pliu- 
nbl«  nrauuienii  far  iu  proceiiMinfi^ 
dnwa  Tnjin  tbe   leir  iwiXBacc  ii 

gave  thn  orator*  a  Hiie  Hcht  for  rn' 
mark,  and  &  ttit  uppatluaily  Ilii 
eflect.  The  greai  onUorsor  nnliqui- 
ly  in  iboir  apiwcbtra  atlBniplod  only 
Ut  rouw  lb«  peatAe  to  reUiii  wbal 
IheTpoaMwpd.  IniBCtiiE,  (ntmiiy, 
(ml  pride  had  iharefl^lin  oaHiatinf 
Ibeae  mishly  oiaalura  lo  inllueiidt 
rbe  puop^-    Thi'y  wore  aahamed  lo 


y  Ihi'it  libh. 


«V>nei 


Berv«i  by  iheir     

and  iluitr  caura({«.  i 
had  B  hardur  ibsIi  b 
ihi'y  wcrp  coiniieHcd  u 

1    I      I'l   Ltidopendeni  rank  ai 


i  perfortii,  li 


iiciv  oat  or  lliem  lie  relainod  the 
risiliiiii  lo  guidi!.  and  ihe  pnw.r  lu 


e  price  uf  ihi  hie  of  any  man 

ik  of  ihe  oveni  uf  March  5, 
1 1  ha  I  anniversary.    Warrcn'i 


priitl.incp.  In  naserling  and  defend 
me  lln:  must  linld  eii&  un^tu>iu««A 
pririi.'ipltB  of  libutiy,  onA  A.-l^^^E.  " 
ihtir  very  ici'lh  tlm  bhpiiM'  ui  i\ 
crown.      Twioe  he  waB  oVcveA 


sive  thill  ili.;y   wiJuW  bt  «i 
ni-erled   SB  (o  forni  ihiir 

lovtaskcloarlv  or  cortOPlly 
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day  came,  and  ihe  weather  was  re- 1  bravery  be  held  in  laBtiiig 
innrkably  fine.  The  Old  8outhlbrance?  II' ho 
Mvtrtini;;r. house  was  crowdt-d  at  an 
eiirly  hour.  The  British  officera  oc- 
cupi'td  the  aislcH,  the  flight  of  steps 
to  the  pulpit,  and  several  of  them 
were  within  it.  It  was  not  precisely 
known  whether  this  was  accident 
or  desiffn.  The  orator  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  friends  made  his  en- 
trance at  the  pulpit  window  by  a 
ladder.  The  ofncers  seeing  his  cool- 
ness and  intrepidity,  made  way  for 
him  to  advance  and  address  the  au- 
dience. An  awiul  stillness  preceded 
his  exordium.  F.ach  man  telt  th» 
pnlpitatiuns  of  his  own  heart,  and 
saw  the  pale  but  determined  face  of 
his  neiahbour.  The  speaker  began 
his  oration  in  a  firm  tone  of  voice, 
.•ind  proceeded  with  irreat  energy  and 
pathos.  Warren  and  his  friends 
were  prepared  to  chastise  contume- 
ly, prevent  disqrace,  and  avenge  an 
attempt  at  assassination. 

The  scene  was  sublime  ;  a  patriot 
in  whotn  the  flush  of  youth,  and  the 
grace  and  dignity  of  manhood  were 
combined,  stood  armed  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  God,  to  animate  and  en- 
courage the  sons  of  liberty,  and  to 
hurl  defiance  at  their  oppressors. 
The  orator  con»mence<l  *vith  the 
early  history  of  the  country,  dpscri- 
bed  the  tenure  by  which  we  held  our 
liberties  and  property  -the  aff*ection 
we  had  constantly  sliown  the  parent 
country,  and  boldly  told  them  how, 
and  by  whom  these  blessinsis  of  life 
had  In-en  violateil.  There  was  in 
this  appeal  to  Rritain — in  this  de- 
scriptiim  of  sufl(  ring  agony  and  hor- 
ror, a  calm  and  hich-souled  defiance 
which  must  have  chilled  the  blood  of 
every  sensible  foe.  Such  another 
hour  has  seldom  happened  in  the 
history  of  man,  and  is  nof  surpassed 
in  the  records  of  nations.  The  thun- 
ders of  Demosthenes  rolled  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Philip  and  his  host — and 
Tullv  poured  the  firrcest  torrent  of 
his  mvective  when  Catiline  was  at  a 
distance  and  his  da^L'er  no  longer  to 
be  tean-d.  but  Warren's  speech  was 
made  to  proud  oppressors,  resting  on 
their  arms,  whose  errand  it  was  to 
overawe,  and  whose  business  it  was 

to  flL'ht. 

If  the  deed  of  Brutus  deserved  to 
be  commemorated  by  hi«lory^  poe 


rcmem- 


"Tii.ti  rriKk  (be  fvicmort  man  of  all  thU  wurld." 

was  hailed  as  the  first  of  freemen, 
what  honours  arc  not  due  to  him, 
who  undismayed  bearded  the  British 
lion,  to  show  the  world  what  his 
countrymen  dared  to  do  in  the  cause 
of  hberty?  If  the  statue  of  Bra  us 
was  placed  among  those  of  the  gods, 
who  were  the  preservers  of  Roman 
fret^dom,  should  tiot  that  of  Warren 
fill  a  lofty  niche  in  the  temple  reared 
to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of 
our  birth  as  a  nation  7 

If  Inde|K'ndcnce  was  not  at  first 
openly  avowed  by  our  leading  men 
at  that  time,  the  hope  of  attaining  it 
WHS  fcmdly  cherished,  and  the  exer- 
tions of  the  patriots  pointed  to  this 
end.  The  wis«?  knew  that  the  storm 
which  the  political  Prosperos  were 
raising,  would  pass  away  in  blood. 
With  these  impressions  on  hie  mind, 
Warren  for  several  years  was  pre- 
paring himself  by  study  and  obser- 
vation to  take  a  <x)nspicuous  rank  in 
the  military  arrangements  which  be 
knew  must  ensue. 

On  the  IBth  of  April,  1775,  by  his 
agents  in  Boston,  he  discovered  the 
design  of  the  British  commander  to 
seize  or  destroy  our  few  stores  at 
Concord.  He  mstantly  despatched 
several  confidential  messeneorB  to 
Lexington.  The  late  venerable  pa- 
triot, Paul  Revere,  was  one  of  them. 
This  gentleman  has  civen  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  the  difficultiot 
he  encountered  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty.  The  alarm  was  given,  and 
the  militia,  burning  with  resentment, 
were,  at  day-brcaK,  on  the  19th,  on 
the  road  to  repel  the  insult  and  ag- 
gression. The  drama  was  openoi 
about  sunrise,  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  house  of  God  in  Lexington. 
Warren  hastened  to  the  field  of  ac- 
tion, in  the  full  ardour  of  his  soul, 
and  shared  the  dangers  of  the  day. 
While  pressing  on  the  enemy,  a 
musket  ball  took  off  a  lock  ot  his 
hair  close  to  his  ear.  The  lock  was 
rolled  and  pinned,  after  the  fashion 
of  thai  day,  and  considerable  force 
must  have  be*?n  necessary  to  have 
cut  it  away.  The  people  were  de- 
lighted witn  his  cool,  collected  bra- 
ver v  ,  and  a\TcaA'^  cx\w««v^%\c^\vvkv  >k»  ^ 


try,  painting,  and  sculpture,  should  ileaaer.  n»V\ow.  %u\\^v\u^  vcvv,^  viw*'^ 
noi  tbJ8  inatance  of  pBtrioUBta  and\  admire^  and  \n  vi\vo»tt  v.a\««x%  v«in 
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Jdih^  ITTS.  the  PiDtinciiil  CoDgrcw 
of  HnsMhnaetu  made  him  &  raiiDr- 


__ ordCTKBdlljIt  I  liiwap!'"* 

■iDoag  the  innA  Miin  had  huidr 
uHinblfd  >i  CumidEg  ■/[«  iti« 
hillka  of  Lesngldll.  He  roinelMt 
in  ihe  rmnlui  anil  by  ercrr  Tiiediod 
■nd  trganwni  miufc  lo  iu*pm  ihnii 
wilt)  eonfiduMe,  and  auccmjud  id  ■ 
miMt  wonderful  minnei  m  impin- 
inij  lo  them  ■  puitiun  of  Ihe  Haou 
wliirh  glawrd  in    hia  oirn    brciii. 

Iiirth-ngbt-ihe  bornutof  uiferioar 

■rEwilhnglobedirecled.  Previoiuio 


where  wDuodi  were  lo  be  m*de, 
nlh«r  tbin  where  ihey  wsra  to  be 
hetled.    Yet  be  lenl  hia  Kid  >nd  id- 

lica   10  ths  mtdicsl  clFpnrimpiiI  of 


Mc  war  bI  ihii  lime  PrFsident  of 
ihe  Provincial  ConoreBS,  hnningbeen 
elecEfid  ihtj  preoedin^  year  n  meraber 
from  ihB  [own  of  Bo»Wn.  In  ihis 
bad)'  he  diacaverrd  his  exiraurdinary 
powett  of  mind,  and  bla  peculiar  (il- 
nen  for  rrapaDiibk  offices  at  bdcIi  a 


he  should  be  btpnria  olxir.  In  the 
bailla  he  waa  anted  aritfa  a  m— tit, 
■nd  aiood  id  Uw  isnka,  saw  amd 
[hen  chancJnehaplKcloencnita^ 
hia  lellow  ao^era  bj  woi^  omI  •*- 


■■  hieh  mildUT  Oipanif. 
la  in£ijieiMBt'~    "~ — ' — 


the  daugera  ot  ihe  BeU  aa  •casotaai 
Boldiel  wilh  hia  fcUow  diiaeiH.  ibM 
hia  repuiaCioD  for  bimiery  oa^n  be 
put  bejoiid  the  poaaibihtT  of  aaapi- 
cion.  The  wudaai  ol  audi  a  evMaa 
would  nercr  hD¥e  b<«n  doobMiL  ifk 
had  reninietl  in  MTely  frovi  lb*  Sfbu 
lo  auch  a  alruggle  far  indcHidcnn, 
ihe  ofdinarv  rnles  of  pnidenw  and 

wtre  building  up  ilitir  names  lot 
fuluic    ueefumess  by  prftwni  mrr- 


were  worn  as  ibeir  molloea.     Some 

tirecepla  descripIiveDfihecharDia  of 
iberly,  witb  ever  on  ibdr  lon^mt, 
and  sump  claseical  model  ofUisJi, 
01  Itoman  pDlriotiam  was  coniiani- 


■  ■■V    iheir    aliare   and    ibelr   home* 

III'   II  1  1 !».' casra  were  parallel,  and  ihe  ti 

'■'K 

ha  mourned  hie  borae  and  ha 

Ml  >lie  liieasl-wotk,  and  was  alain 

10  Ihe  camp,     Ev^tv  dsr  "  he 

slowly   reliriOB.     He   probably   r<l 

Ihebnitlein  whirli  he  fell,  by  g 
the  commnnd  of  the  truops  on 
dty  loWnrnni,  when  ho  -wna  w 
volimlecr  in  tWlit;\ii.  RkKi 
■rrivi>  on  the  bBU\c  gToutiA  ni 
enemy  hod  commencui  v^ict 
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fall,  not  with  the  convulsive  acronv 
of  a  betrothed  virgin  over  the  bleed- 
ing corse  of  her  lover — but  with  the 
pride  of  the  Spartan  mother,  who  in 
the  intensity  of  her  grief^  smiled  to 
see  that  the  wounds  whence  life  had 
flown,  were  on  the  breast  of  her  son 
^and  was  satisfied  that  he  had  died 
in  defence  of  his  country.  The 
worth  of  the  victim,  and  the  hor- 
rour  of  the  sacrifice  gave  a  higher 
value  to  our  liberties,  and  produced  a 
mure  fixed  determination  to  preserve 
them. 

The  battle  of  Bunker's-hill  has  of- 
ten been  described,  and  of  late  its 
minutest  details  given  to  the  publick, 
but  never  was  the  military,  moral 
and  political  character  of  that  great 
event  more  forcibly  dra^^'n,  than  in 
the  following  extract  from  the  North 
American  Review,  for  July,  1818. 

"  The  incidents  and  the  result  of 
the  battle  itself  were  most  impor- 
tant, and  indeed  most  wonderful. 
As  a  mere  battle,  few  surpass  it  in 
whatever  engages  and  interests  the 
attention.  It  was  fought  on  a  con- 
spicuous eminence,  in  tne  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  a  populous  city  ; 
ana  consequently  in  tne  view  of 
thousands  of  spectators.  The  at- 
tacking army  moved  over  a  sheet  of 
water  to  the  assault.  The  opera- 
tions and  movemen\s  were  of  course 
all  visible  and  all  distinct.  Those 
who  looked  on  from  the  houses  and 
heights  of  Boston  had  a  fuller  view 
of  every  important  operation  and 
event,  than  can  ordinarily  be  had  of 
any  battle,  or  than  can  possibly  be 
had  of  such  as  are  fought  on  a  more 
extended  ground,  or  by  detachments 
of  troops  acting  in  dinerent  places, 
and  at  differeiit  tiipes,  and  in  some 
measure  independently  of  each  other. 
When  the  British  columns  were  ad- 
vancing to  the  attack,  the  flames  of 
Charlestown,  (fired  as  is  generally 
supposed,  by  a  shell,)  began  to  as- 
cend. The  spectators,  far  out-num- 
bering both  armies,  thronged  and 
crowded  on  every  height  and  every 
point  which  afforded  a  view  of  the 
scene,  themselves  constituted  a 
very  importan  t  part  of  it. 

"The  troops  of  the  two  armies 
seemed  like  so  many  combatants  in 
an  ammtheatre.  The  manner  in 
which  incy  should  acfpjit  thenisetvcs, 
was  to  he  Judizcd  of,  rot  as  in  other 
cascB  of  military  en  fragcmenls^  by  re- 


ports and  future   history,  but  by  b 
vast  and  anxious  assembly  already 
on  the  spot,  and  waiting  with  un 
speakable  concern  and  emotion  the 
progress  of  the  day. 

In  other  battles  the  recoUeeiion  of 
wives  and  childraOy  has  been  used 
as  an  excitement  to  animate  the 
warriour's  breast  and  nerve  his  arm. 
Here  was  not  a  mere  recollection, 
but  an  actual  presence  of  them,  ana 
other  dear  connexions,  hanging  on 
the  skirts  of  the  battle,  anxious  and 
aeitated,  feeling  almost  as  if  wound- 
ed themselves  ny  every  blow  of  the 
enemy,  and  putting  forth  as  it  were, 
their  own  strength,  and  all  the  ener- 
gy of  their  own  throbbing  bosoms, 
into  every  gallant  effort  of  their 
warring  friends. 

''  But  there  was  a  more  compre- 
hensive and  vastly  more  important 
view  of  that  day's  contest,  than  has 
been  mentioned, — a  view,  indeed, 
which  ordinary  eyes,  bent  intently 
on  what  was  immediately .  before 
them,  did  not  embrace,  but  which 
was  perceived  in  its  full  extent  and 
expansion  by  minds  of  a  higher  or- 
der. Those  men  who  are  at  the 
head  of  the  colonial  councils,  who 
had  been  engaged  for  years  in  thepre- 
vious  stages  of  the  ouarrel  with  Eng- 
land, and  who  had  been  accustom^ 
to  look  forward  to  the  future,  were 
well  apprised  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
events  likely  to  hang  on  the  business 
of  that  day.  They  saw  in  it  not 
only  a  battle,  but  tne  beginning  of  a 
civil  war,  of  unmeasured  extent  and 
uncertain  issue.  AH  America  and 
all  England  were  likely  to  be  deeply 
concerned  in  the  consequences.  The 
individuals  themselves,  who  knew 
aiL  tvell  what  agency  tL^y  had  had. 
in  bringing  affairs  to  this  crisis,  had 
need  of  alltheir  courage; — not  that 
disregard  of  personal  safety,  in  which 
the  vulgar  suppose  true  coarage  to 
consist,  but  that  high  and  fixed 
moral  sentiment,  that  steady  and 
decided  purpose,  which  enables  men 
to  pursue  a  distant  end,  with  a  full 
view  of  the  diflliculties  and  dangers 
before  them,  and  with  a  conviction, 
that,  before  they  arrive  at  the  prtv 
posed  end,  should  ihey  ever  reach  it, 
they  must  pass  through  evil  report 
as  well  as  good  report,  and  be  liable 

fear  dlsatace  \  aud  \V\a  d^Yv^^\  \%  '^^^ 
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glowing  utiil  rihanml  a*  ever  iiwill- 
i  i\v!  hoort  <rf  "mailnl  koiglll,' 
■ho,  in  llm  rc<ila»ics  at  la*(\  taU' 
LiiD  mil]  nrnrlial  ^<>rx,  ioixM  ih* 
■ar-rrr  on  lh>  plims  of  nlotiiM 
□t  pmvMj  hi«  Rtcel  on  the  infiiU 
'Hi*  h/slory  of  •»CTy  rtlolB- 
<  inlBTvperBral  with  brdlutalcp- 
oT  indiijdua)  prowiw*.  Tht 
pq^of  our  awn  hi»i«rT>  whin  fullf 
writiea  dui,  *iJI  sparlue  praftiH]!> 
with  ibesegeintaf  roiDRiilii^kTlilMr. 
The  cgimiwn  iind  iDdifTemiioi  of 
ibc  veli^Tia  "in  clouds  or  du*i  nnd 
»»■  of  blood,"  Mil  only  he  ■equiird 
hj  long  seqmin ones  with  (he  iradi 
of  death;  bul  LhBheig4i»o(Ch*rl(i- 
(own  Wdt  bi'ir  elcrnil  leniiinanir 
how  ■ud'lcnlj'  in  the  ciuu!  of  brr- 
dam  ibepatcefniciuzen  Mti  bccom 
ihe  invindbia  wamour— atiini  b 
nppmsaioa,  he  qmnjiB  (tin»«rd  TniBi 
hi>  Iranipin  purauiia,  nndatintMl  b; 
oppoai lion,  and  iindiamarnl  brdm- 
ga,  to  Scht  even  ta  doiith  for  ih* 
deteniwofhiariehla.  Parpnta,  wiKa, 
children,  and  tauntrjr,  all  the  hsl- 
low«i  iirop.TiiE*  of  eiifienrp,  ore  in 


ihe  priiwis  of  Warren  nhall  b<  dii- 
imcilj-  heard. 

Thebloododhnwpalriou  whohavs 
fnll.li  in  IhD  deTence  of  Republicka 
lias  often  "  ctimI  from  ibe  grouml" 
neiiinst  ihs  IngrDliluduofiheeoualrjr 
fDcwbichilwusEbed.  No monuiiiaii 
wns  lenrfd  10  lh»r  faina  |  do  record  al 
.':■  I  •.■::i-i  IV  tilt  en ;  no  fi»i«iiij 
'  .  \-.      i  rJ  to  their  offspring— 

:'  Iiirgailen.        Towti^a 

A    ■:  .■   .    nan  no  inBraiiiude — 

.    I-  freo  from  ihiasi" 

■  I.    the  Euardians  of 

I  I    K'liiembercd    ihal  htt 

unprotected  orphans. 

11.  "'  :>   <  V  ir  flfier  hi&  deaih,  Coa- 

^.ij.,.a  ilic  following   reaola- 

int  a  monument  be  erected  Id 


nyo,  by  ihcluwBof  nil  e 
Iri'uonaolr.  Tbis  ia  the  caie.  i 
lenei  till  TMiatijmbeeainM  >o  geni 
ral  nitdlar[iiilbl>le,aa  to  aminiu  tl 
l^itin  of  r^g^u   var.      Km    wli 


r  tnd»endence  in  1T76,  li 
heuiWvea  aa  eigninu  it,  " 
lien  about  ihEir  ncdt*." 


"  ThiMa  conaidetationc  cotmlilalad, 
to  entufed  aad  liberal  raiods,  Ihi 
moral  Bubliuiity  of  the  ocEBfion 
while  to  the  outward  Htiaes  th< 
moTement  of  ifae  armiH,  the  roi: 
of  artillery,  ifae  biilhsnej*  of  ibe  ro 

burniHluid    a 


■    of    1 


0  defend  (lieir  iltsri 


ioiihI  in  iheir  muninrieB  wiili  Mb- 
hiin  and  Piattpa,  and  bU  niiehiy 
ijiglen  of    dettriiiioed    frfei 


roipk  eniWione.      Thebaiil,  it    . 

wiiiild  Hliip  (he  Biruama  iil    li. 
(o  mm  a  mtU,  and  enuK  ti.i  i  < 
the  iresB  of  Paradise  to  lulls'    < 
ter,   bna  yet    apoiod   thia   l^:i.i    >  ■ 
hdehi- 

l?"llindBva  t.fchjvalrj  1.. 
r'<r«^fr,"atidiliehiehBnd..i.    <- 
t*liiil(  fedinpn    uf    lEeneruru v    ji„, 

(usi-J  na  in  uinro  hemirk  nse«,  ret  it 

been,  and  tvXi  aie,  ii\d\v'uW\\«  ■hViqk  ' 
bosottiH  are  wuinci^  '«'t\>vi,iq 
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IN   HONOUR  OF 

JOSEPH  WARRExN, 
MAJoa  acNCSAL  or  massacuusctts 

BAT. 

BE  DEVOTED   HIS  UFE  TO   THE  UBEK- 

TIE8  OF   HIS   COUNTAY, 

AND   IN    BBAVELY    DEFENDING  THEMj 

FELL  AN   EABLV  VICTIM   IN  THE 

BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL, 

JUNE  17,  1775. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 

as  an  ncknowledgenient  of  his 

services  and  distinsuishud 

merit,  have  erected  this 

monument  to  bis 

memory. 

It  was  resolved  likewise,  "  That  the 
eldest  son  of  General  Warren  should 
be  educated  from  that  time  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States."  On  the 
first  of  July,  1760,  Congress  recogni- 
sing these  former  resolutions,  further 
resolved,  "  That  it  should  bo  recom- 
mended to  the  Executive  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  to  make  provision  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of 
his  three  younger  children.  And 
that  Congress  would  defray  the  ex- 
pense to  the  amount  of  the  half  pay 
of  a  m^njor  genera],  to  commence 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  con- 
tinue till  the  youngest  of  the  chil- 
dren should  be  of  afie."  The  part  of 
the  resolutions  relating  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children,  was  carried  into 
eD'ect  accordingly.  The  monument 
is  not  yet  erected,  but  it  is  not  too 
late.  The  shade  of  Warren  will  not 
repine  at  this  neglect,  while  the  ashes 
of  Washington  repose  without  grave- 
stone or  epitaph. 

COL.  SAMUEL  WARD.  The 
name  of  Ward  is  eminently  conspicu- 
ous in  the  annals  of  our  colonial 
government ;  and  in  the  transactions 
which  marked  the  commencement, 
progress,  and  termination  of  the 
American  revolution.  Richard  Ward 
was  Secretary  to  the  colony  of 
Rhode  Island  from  1714  to  1733, 
and  succeeded  Wanton  as  Gbvernour 
in  1740.  A  son  of  his,  Thomas 
Ward,  was  a  ripe  scholar.  No  small 
portion  of  his  library  with  his  man- 
uscript  annotations,  is  still  pregeTved 
in  the  Redwood  library  at  Newport. 
He  also  was   Secretary  of  Rhode 
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island  from  1746  untd  the  time  oi 
his  death  in  December,  1766.  Sam- 
uel Ward,  a  brother  of  the  preceding 
Thomas  Ward,  was  long  dislin^ah-  ' 
ed  as  a  patriot;  he  held  the  ofhee  of 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  that  State  for  many  years,  and 
was  chosen  Governour  in  1762, 17G5 
and  1766.  A  party  contest  was 
waeed  between  Governours  Ward 
and  Hopkins  for  a  long  time,  on  the 
subject  of  paper  money,  without  in- 
volving any  special  vital  principle 
according  to  the  views  of  more  mo- 
dern politicians,  and  in  this  contest, 
at  times,  each  party  alternately 
seems  to  have  been  successful.  In 
this  memorable  dispute,  Governour 
Ward  evinced  and  maintained  those 
whiggish  principles  which  afterwards 
bla^  forth  in  the  colonial  struggles 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
revolutionary  trial. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  revo- 
lution, he  was  strenuous  in  the  cause 
of  freedom,  and  was  elected  to  the 
Congress  of  1774.    In  this  patriotick      j 
assembly  he  was  an  ardent,  intrepid,       ' 
and  decided  member,  and  boldly  ha- 
zarded the  doctrine  of  the  freedom 
ultimately,  of  the  American  coloniee 
from   the    control  of    the    mother 
country.    With  his   colleague,    the 
venerable  Samuel  Hopkins,  he  met      j 
at  Philadelphia,  on  the  16th  of  Sep-      i 
tember  of  that  year,  in  order  to  con-      I 
suit  upon  proper  measures  to  obtain      I 
a  repeal  of  the  several  acts  of  the      ' 
British  parliament  for  levying  taxes      I 
on  his  majesty's  subjects  in  America,      | 
without  their  consent ;  and  to  dis-      ■ 
cuss  the  proper  means  in  order  to      | 
establish  the  rights  and  liberties  of      ; 
the  colonies  upon  a  just  and  solid 
foundation.    His  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  his  personal  friend  and 
neighbour,  Nattianiel  Greene,  who 
subsequently  became  the   eminent 
soldier,  led  iiim  to  hold  repeated  dis- 
cussions with  that  meritorious  cha- 
racter on  this  bold  and  hazardous 
project;  and  in  the  correspondence 
maintained  between  them,  we  find 
not  merely  the  belief  that  the  colo- 
nies   might    arm    in    self-defence,      ' 
but  that   the   period  would    arrive 
when  independence  itself  might  and 
ought  to  be  declared.     So  entirely 
diff  these  patriotick  men  coincide  in 

the  wav,  ti\Tiv>%v  \oo  t^ixVi  Xix^^^w'ft' 
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ti  iflU  i«Mi  ii*iilrf,J^wi< 

M  lb  MM  ■wrfMMM,  ««•«•*»   IpKB^mftr^   n         ■         tf 

Mfa)/V*MUMS«r*^ *       w- •«  tk« III  in «-i 

mnmr,  M  M  W  life  bMP  «4-  A* C^b^if  bndaa mSIb 
dawlr  aM  — taaiwillf  «M  aC '     ~ 
itwMMfljML  MlUufclTTB.    C 

U»  MWaMniMicmf  iu3  ObiMn 
ttriiHai.    HiaiMnfiMrMaUoMbi 


m4.  iMfini 

irul  in  hia  •! 


oui  bmrul  in  hia  •iMabouicr. 

Ili-n  I J  Waul.  Iirolhn'  'if  ilw  pTfu- 
iing,  wa*  a  manilirr  of  tha  Cfinyfrn 
wtiirli  nuiiVBiifll  al  Hew  yi>rll  in 
|7M.  Hit  wa*  (ha  tuixrtMit  i,t  lia 
bruiiinf  ThuMina  aa  Nn-rnlarr  iif 
Rliwl*  laland:  When  Wanion,  ihn 
Tory  (lOTMntnif,  nfiiaed  lo  aign  ihi 


irlKiula,  ilrauni'i 
■al'Xi,  Hmiry  \ 


1C<I»  III 

lli«   ITII 

»r  Novcnil 

ul    ^^tn■■ 

V"''i "" 

-|uH„»,  mo.i 
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On  the  braking  oui  of  ibc  war,  | 
Col,  Ward  iraa  ■ppoiainl  a  CaplaiR  ) 
in  Ihe  Rliodd  liland  Armr  of  ObiHfr-      \ 


eariy  ape  of  eighit 
yuan,  and  in  ihal  capacity  joined 
ihn  camp  at  Csmhridge ;  nor  «>a 
it  long  befont  an  oppotlDHily  oHiird 
to  Ictt  the  mellli  and  the  fociiiiide  of 
ihc  nii>Bl  daring  and  ontcrprieing 
apirili  (here  aaaembled.  In  Scptem- 
)>rf  I77S.  GiMnralAraold  waa  inTcal- 

■!'  ■!  ■.!  I   r- ik'slined  lopentnare 

'■■ ■r.uirh  an  unciplorrd 

I  ..|  by  Iho  route  of  llic 

(  ..      ;  >.i.       Cnpiairi     Waid 

h  .:..i  il.i  f^.iiiiiufBBndlhBpenlpof 
ihnl  iriuRiioijimouB  fFilnprJMi.  Tfaa 
nniiolaof  ihereTOluIion  furmahno- 
tliing  mom  heroicrk  than  thi>  rariy 
pffttj  of  Amoricin  courage.  Hon- 
ourably BB  il  hag  been  mnunnidEi] 
in  hisiary^ilB  diffioullif^  daogfrr, 
and  priialiona  con  ncvar  be  auffi- 
'     ipprrcialed.    We  read  of  ihc 


// 


ull  tliiw-S  llw  Vo>vo>ii..  .,l''\\*r  W-\«iv»^".  *'"■  *»  vv«««"s  *-  — '- 
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i^  difficulties  of  those  enterprises 


363 


^vre  far  surpassed  in  the  expedition 
.)f  Arnold  1  Their  batteauz  (we  are 
'  >ld)  had  to  be  dragged  by  the  sol- 
t'lere  over  water-falls,  portages  and 
rapid  streams ;  and  such  part  of  the 
march  as  was  not  aided  by  rivers, 
was  performed,  for  a  distance  of 
more  than  300  miles,  through  thick 
woods,  over  lofty  moun  tarns  and 
deep  morasses.  A  part  of  the  de- 
tachment actually  abandoned  the 
undertaking  and  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge to  avoid  starvation.  Captain 
Ward  was  one  of  those  who  per- 
severed, and  who,  (after  subsisting 
upon  dogs  and  reptiles,  and  devour- 
ing their  very  cartridge  boxes  and 
shoes,  to  appease  the  torments  of 
hunger) — arrived  before  Q,uel»ec  in 
the  month  of  December,  1775.  He 
was  present  at  the  attack  of  the  city 
by  escalade ;  when  sharing  in  the 
misfortunes,  as  he  had  in  the  pri- 
vations and  the  honours  of  the  expe- 
dition, he  was  made  prisoner,  with 
the  principal  part  of  the  detachment. 
In  1776  he  was  exchanged  as  a  pri- 
soner, and  m  1777  was  commissioned 
as  a  major  in  Col.  Christopher 
Greene's  regiment  of  the  Rhode 
Island  line  otthe  Continental  army, 
and  in  that  capacity  was  present, 
that  year,  and  co-operated  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  fort  at  the  Red-bank 
upon  the  Delaware,  when  it  was  at- 
tempted to  bo  stormed  by  the  Hes- 
sians under  Count  Donqp  on  the 
22d  of  October.  In  1778  Col.  Ward 
had  the  honour  to  participate  in 
the  military  operations  of  Generals 
Greene^  Lafayette  and  Sullivan,  in 
his  native  state.  In  the  celebrated 
retreat  from  Rhode  Island,  he  com- 
manded a  rc£[iment,  although  he  was 
not  commissioned  as  Lieiit.  Colonel 
until  the  next  year.  From  1779  to 
1781  he  shared  in  the  operations  of 
Gen.  Washington's  army  in  the  Jer- 
seys, and  (if  wc  are  not  misinformed) 
was  present  at  the  defence  of  the 
bridge  at  Springfield,  by  a  part  of 
the  Rhode  Island  line,  against  the 
Hessian  General  Knyphausen,  m 
June  1780. 

At  the  termination  of  the  war  he 
participated  in  the  glorious  self-de- 
nial manifested  by  the  officers  of  the 
patriot  army,  and  returned  to  the 
peaceful  occupations  of  a  citizen, 
with  the  same  ease  af>  he  had  made 
rms  hiM  profusion  seven  years  be- 


fore. Then  was  witnessed  a  spec- 
tacle far  more  magnanimous  and 
impoeinff  than  the  achievements  of 
Bennington,  Yorktown,  or  Sarato> 
ga:  Washington  to  his  farm;  Knox 
to  his  merchandise;  Hamilton  to 
the  peaceful  study  of  the  municipal 
law :  unpcnsioned,  unrewarded,  sav- 
ing by  tne  honour  and  applause  of 
their  countrymen ! 

The  subject  of  these  remarks  now 
began  the  world  as  a  citizen,  in  the 
business  of  a  merchant ;  and,  as  en- 
terprise had  previously  marked  his 
character,  so  it  continued  to  displav 
itself  in  his  subsequent  life.  Col. 
Ward  was  an  adventurer  in  the  first 
vessel  that  bore  the  new  republican 
flag  to  the  China  seas :  he  made  a 
voyage  from  Providence  to  Canton 
in  the  spring  of  1783.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  nis  native  country  he  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  merchant  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  his  pro- 
bity, frugality,  and  attention  to  busi- 
ness, soon  gave  success  to  his  enter- 
prise. He  was  not.  however,  exempt 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  in- 
cident to  commerce;  and  a  season 
of  disaster,  forced  him  to  make  a 
voyage  to  ESurope  for  the  purpose  of 
accommodating  his  afiairs:  and  in 
the  subsequent  adiustment  of  his 
business,  he  evinced  throughout,  the 
strictest  integrity,  and  honour;  no 
one  ever  having  cause  to  regret  the 
sacrifice  of  a  farthing  of  loss.  Nor 
was  his  observing  eye  unemployed 
in  the  contemplation  of  human  so- 
ciety as  there  exhibited.  In  after 
life  nis  conversation,  at  all  timcM  in- 
teresting, was  rendered  peculiarly 
attractive  to  all,  who  enjoyed  an  in- 
timacy with  him,  by  the  discrimina- 
tion with  which  he  commented  upon 
what  he  had  seen  and  met  with 
abroad.  The  politics  and  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  revolution 
shared  also  amons  the  topicks,  that 
were  most  agreeaole  to  his  mind: 
but  rarely,  if  ever,  did  he  allude  to 
the  actions  in  which  himself  had 
borne  a  part.  That  modesty,  which 
was  80  particularly  striking  in  the 
military  men  of  the  revolution,  made 
an  essential  part  of  his  character : — 
this  virtue  of  Washington  was  too 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  character 
of  tnose  who  stood  arounr^  him,  for 
ever  to  be  eflra.c«d\  "u«>%a  ddw* 
TH»8\i^  aut  direllcre,  ^ixioria  %VaVM.- 
aTii  non  inimwvuerU- 
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Waril  n»blialinl  hliilHlf  un  n 
>l  Kadi  aronwith,  W{i«o  he 
10  ave  his  chihtrsD  educiicd  to 
(o\aett  iriiaiid  him ;  ind  «  m' 
al  iliEK  hi<<  dnbarkod  is  hiiaini 
New  York,  he  waa  indacsd  iliuitl  16 
yi-nre  rinco  (ip  order  lo  b«  nesr 
t)i>^m)  la  lemon  To  (he  nFi«lil 
lioLj(i  rtt  ihar  div,  AoooiitHiM 
difpiised  of  his  formal  Ebsi  li 


^:tZi 


by 


„.;     I   -.1      <      .'      .' r   .>r  ttbCNk 

iij,  ilirrthy  cfintit'clmg  him«e.lf 
I  double  rvlinonditp  wiih  Ili(i 
cininenlaaldiciBorihiiliiBino.  ThiB 
eieellmt  wouiBn,  he  survived  bui  ■ 
Bhori  time.  U|nn  her  dwnh  bit  be- 
gnn  loreel'tbe  neP/iMJiy  nf  »n  entire 
abtlrtctlan  trnni  bumncH  and  the 
CTrenof  lifB,»nd  jcconlingt)' remov- 
ed lolhoHiy  of  NewYotk.  Hcrr, 
■urroundcd  by  ln^  i  hilltiTi,  hi'  afi- 

whoBC  look  B■!l^^  "■■      'III    ..i'.-. 


cify  of  Nb»  York,  on  (he  loih 
Au^uM.  1833.  Uc  wae  innlv  M 
jccledtullMlriKliof  «evrr«  eiiim 


dkf*  prevnut  10  bu  laul 

illnron,  wbca  be  was  neiied  wiih  ui 
DCUtp  hibniiaMtRuk^he  ■am  binww 
ibi'  iH'-iii-,  nnd  aCift  t  abort  thIlHMi 
^Lirrn'iiiili'l  \iy  liin  imnptlhiiing li' 
iiLily,  <-tri-Ml  n  lllsor  luetltlnHa  tnd 
liiiiii'iir,  III  (lie  ?Cih  yuar  of  hi»  ai^. 
Ill-  liuil  :<iirviv«l  lor  mon^  yinr*  u 
ih«  iililenl  grndnau  ><  biS  calleK<^ 


Si.  Tbomiui' 
Churcb,  by  bis  friend?  and  ibe  mr- 
liiing  membm  af  the  venenihio 
mciniy  of  liie  Clocinnali,  who  bora 


Paialfyinihewesrof Scotlanii  Hu 
father  was  ■  poor,  honesi  man,  atid 
did  oil  be  could  for  hia  ■□□  Sandy, 


la  1d_w. 


lini  uniirepnrcd.    A  jihilosophrtrmrr 


9  trade  i  but  wblle  in  Ihiaeniploy- 
snt  hebnd  fame  vidjiinea  from  ihe 
Li^^r^  nA  be  ihoughTt  and  began  to 
1  Fnmi  rfnilingold  masniinoe  and 

'  .  1   >.  i-<  I  ll:>iu''ous  booEs.  thai  he 


ID  ihinka  of  kt!rp' 
his  trade,  he  af- 


Rllaininenls,  wbi''b  be  ciidivatud 
throonh  bi«  whole  life,  with  itierean- 
•d  emifiratiori  and  ili'liclii.  nnd  hia 

of  KKijiillnr  nilvapitagr'  m  tht  rmiirc 
LiBtiiri.ius    of    Wis    couwri-— CjjA. 


fu.tirrp. 


.orka.  b< 
to  e  ha  use  1 
He  publtat 


liahedavoluoie 
iiiapoEma  which  did  nol  benelit 
himnelf  or  hi»  [irinler.  In  daya  of 
high  puhtical  exciienieni  hi^  look  pari 
with  the  lower  order,  and  before  ha 
icaa  nware  of  it,  waa  brought  up  for 
a  libel  upon  aoine  wealthy  foal  who 
wa><  playitiR  the  niiPIocml.  lie  Tell 
liiiTin?lf  deijmded    by  the    aenteuea 

.  iVnan  hia  own  libel  tnlo  ibo  tin,  alid 
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then  march  to  prison.    This  wound 
given    to   his  patriotism   and  pride 


a  *. 


rankled  in  his  bosotn,  and  as  soon 
as  he  could  make  arrangements  to 
embark,  he  sailed  fur  the  United 
States.  He  reached  this  country  in 
1794,  h.it  such  were  his  narrow  for- 
tunes that  he  landed  in  a  pcnnyless 
Slate ;  b  *  nothing  daunted,  he  be- 

fan  his  ti  ae  of  peddling  from  Phila- 
elphia,  and  look  his  way  to  Virginia, 
ana  while  dealing  out  his  humble 
wares,  was  studying  man  as  a  social 
being,  hut  he  was  more  successful  in 
reading  nature,  particularly  as  seen 
in  the  foxcls  of  heaven,     than  in 


<i 


vending  fiis  pacll  load.  Coming  back 
to  Pennsylvania,  he  opened  a  school, 
and  soon  got  tired  of  that  business, 
and  broke  up,  and  peddled  again,  but 
this  again  being  found  unprotitable, 
he  turned  once  more  to  the  duties  of 
a  teacher,  and  acted  the  surveyor,  a 
rank  at  that  time  one  grade  higher 
than  a  common  school-master,  at 
the  same  time  he  had  beings  under 
bis  instruction.  While  engaged  in 
this  last  school,  he  chanced  to  be 
near  the  botanick  garden  of  the  vene- 
rable William  Bartram,  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  proprietor,  and 
formed  a  professional  intimacy  with 
him.  Bartragi  discovered  Wilson's 
lovo  for  natural  history,  and  gave 
him  every  facility  in  his  power  to 
make  him  a  naturalist.  He  found 
great  fault  with  all  the  drawings  of 
birds  he  had  seen,  and  set  about 
learning  to  draw  nimsclf,  that  he 
might  pursue  his  course  indepen- 
dently. After  a  while  he  succeeded 
most  admirably,  and  this  encouraged 
him  to  fio  on.  At  this  time  he  wrote 
for  the  "  Literary  Magazine,'"  then 
conducted  by  Charles  Brockden 
Brown,  the  famous  novelist.  He  at 
the  same  time,  or  soon  afterwards. 
^vTote  for  the  Port  Folio,  then  edited 
by  Josi'ph  Dennie.  one  of  the  most 
tasteful  scholars  of  the  age.  Dennie 
was  amon/a:  the  first  who  gave  Wil- 
son celebrity  as  an  author  and  a 
lover  of  natural  history;  but  contri- 
butions to  literary  joiiTnals,  at  that 
time,  were  only  paid  in  praiscj  an 
un.substantial  thing,  totally  destitute 
of  the  power  of  appeasing  hunger. 
In  October  1801,  Wilson  snt  out  on  a 
tour  to  visit  the  falls  of  Niagara.  He 
wrote  this  tour  in  vcrsp,  and  called 


it  is  graphick  and  uboUiid^'  in  loKchel 
of  cenius.  He  now  became  for  a 
while  a  traveller;  but  in  l^Mii,  Sam- 
uel F.  Bradford,  Esq.  an  enterpnsine 
bookseller  and  publisher,  cTigHged 
Wilson  as  assistant  c<litor  of  Rccs'a 
New  Encyclopaedia.  In  this  vocation 
he  laboured  with  assiduity  for  nearly 
two  years,  but  his  heart  yearned  to 
be  again  engaged  in  his  favourite 
pursuit,  and  he  opened  his  mind 
to  Bradford,  and  showed  how  much 
he  had  done  in  the  way  of  orni. 
thology.  Bradford  encouraged  him 
to  go  on,  and  offered  to  become  the 
publisher  of  the  work.  The  first 
part  of  Ornithology  was  printed  in 
1808,  and  with  this  in  his  hand,  he 
commenced  his  travels  to  obtain 
subscribers  to  his  work,  and  further 
information  for  future  numbers.  He 
took  his  departure  for  the  eastern 
states.  He  wa.^  received  with  kind- 
ness and  attention  by  all  the  literary 
and  scicntifick,  but  the  plan  was  a 
new  one,  and  many  ouestioned  the 
success  of  the  author,  tnough  all  ad- 
mired what  he  had  done;  so  that  in 
truth  the  subscription  was  much  more 
limittxl  than  one  would  have  thought, 
knowing  the  patronage  extended  to 
many  works  m  that  section  of  the 
country  of  far  less  merit  than  Wil- 
son's. On  returning  from  New  Eng^ 
land  and  New  York  to  Philadel- 
phia, he  prepared  for  his  western  and 
eoutliern  tour.  No  man  ever  wae 
more  zealous  in  his  calling  than  Wil- 
son, but  his  remarks  on  the  country 
as  furnished  by  his  letters,  are  devoid 
of  all  intftrest.  His  whole  poul  was 
absorbed  in  ornithological  research- 
es. He  would  not  have  stopped  for  a 
moment  to  have  examined  "the  bodies 
or  minds  of  a  new  race  of  men  that 
might  lie  in  his  way,  if  a  new  species 
of  woodpecker  had  flown  across  his 
path.  This  is  the  true  enthusiasm 
for  one  who  intends  to  excel  in  his 
profession.  It  partakes  of  the  features 
of  love,  in  which  all  are  forgotten  for 
the  po.^session  of  one.  He  seemed 
not  to  understand  sofiety  or  topo- 
iirraphy,  and  is  the  dullest  travellci 
that  ever  started  through  this  new 
world. 

The  first  part  excited  no  small 
degree  of  attention,  and  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  HTCond  volume  m 
1810,  it  was  noticed  in  terms  of  re- 


his  work  "The  FonE.^ERs."  If  there    spect  by  the  period  <  i'«  of  ?he  day. 
ore  some  halting  lines  in  this  woric.    It  was  mentioned  in  "A  -fuat.M<iV>weA 
Vol  III.   45 
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pHiLuefiVHlcAL    RsauTEa,"    edilcd 
Ly  OJcior  Uavid  Huauok,  unit  t 
wiiohn  W.  Fnmcia.awai'kof 

Tbe  iagonioi 


"bU.! 


bis  infnncv,  by  »  Soadatm  fur  b 
and  lutleleM  Ihnnia  cnlkusui 
hli  [Gsenrches  tlier   (hem." 
vulumsa  cow  befure  us  coiiTiac 


mdiralihruUccaumHof 
m,  baba?,  and  monnera, 


likoiiBSSei  of  the  Bulfjcci 


du  aVBtaiu  oJr  Dr.  Latbaiii,  u  pub- 
liiluid  in  his  Iiidoic  OrnilbologicuB 
■ad  Gcoeril  SyaopuB  of  Birds.  Of 
■11  ibu  writers  on  nalural  history, 
BufTun  [a  ihc  ini)s[  populur  nnd  i'- 
quoiii;  iho  ouilior  nua,  with  gi 
pnipriitiy,  imitntDd  iLnl  celebri 
wrirerB   hUiory  of  birds;    liul 

man  of  an  original  mind,  who  itiiukB 
and  aclB  indtpDadently. 

This  btantb  of  ihe  natural  hisu., 
of  ihv  Untied  Stuics  tisa  beun  but 
lillieculiivalediinbiacvunlry.  Jul 
feraun,  Bclkoap,  Bariram,  Willi amj 
and  Bartan,  have,  indued,  writie 
OD  tbo  aubjerl,  but  [hey  haic  ni 

Enitoaded  <o  rnom  ihaii  genvrni  oul 
nu,  and  their  worka,  iniperfecl  an 
deficienl  ■■  they  an^  (trcaily  cicic 
in  point  of  fidelity  and  correcmeh 
llioaeoflbrejiiuni  whohavi!  undo 
taken  toiltusirale  ibU  aulijijci.  Thi 
deaidatBlum  wo  haio  every  reasoi 
to  htilieve  will  be  amply  Eupplied  b' 
Mr.  Wilson. 

The  babiia  and  msnnora  of  uni 
male  la  the  caost  inMesiing  part  of 
the  alady  of  naiucal  hiilory.     ' 

their  cihiMtiana  of  syalBni,  dc 


denLly  prauounce  ihe  author 
iho  tauBI  able  writer  on  orniii 
{hot  litis  evet  apvi^^i^^-  kn 
and  discriin'inUmg  nuitro 
ilBunlB  nf  birds,  iht'it  moilcft 
Mmciing   tUiit    neslB,   ma 


yoiin_ 
iinporlani 
work,  li  ii  wall  known  ibal  (ht 
birds,  paincularly  of  the  Uaiiad 
Slalos,  have  diderenl  nainee,  not 
ualjin  difllrreat  slatea,  but  frequent- 
ly in  dil%i«ni  pans  of  the  aonw 
slate,  and  ibal  grept  roDfUnoo  lia* 
conBcqueally  resullcd  in  the  siudj 
of  omiihology.  Tbi»  diffitniliy  n 
□vercoine,  notonlyby  theaduiiraMe 
draujjhis  of  Mr.  Wilaon,  bui  bf  his 
furnishing  ue  with  iht  local  and  pto- 
vincial  as  well  aa  with  the  ■cicnlifick 

As  a  ipeamna  of  ibc  Bl)-b  of  iha 
auihor,  wc  prECcni  ihe  followiitg  e«- 
Iract,  taken  Ihiui  his  adiDirable  de- 
scriplioo  of  the  mockingbird  :(nir- 
diu  PelxglottuM.} 

"The  phimigB  of  the  MockiOf- 
Bird,  though  none  of  the  hoDwIicM, 
has  nothina  eaudy  qt  brilbanlin  it: 
and,  had  he  nulhtng  else  to  recon- 
mcnd  biiu,  would  scnrdely  cniille 
liini  to  noiice,  bul  his  figure  is  wtll- 
prapDrtioUL-d,  and  even  handwme. 
The  case,  eleganre,  and  rapidity  of 
his  movDmeats,  the  aiumatinD  nf  hit 
ey^  and  the  inlelligenee  be  diiplayi 
in  liatouing  and  laying  op  lenaoiis 
fioDi  alniaat  every  epeciee  of  ihe 
feathered  creation  wiibiu  hi*  hest- 
in%  are  roally  surprising,  and  mark 
the  peculianly  of  bis  gunius.  To 
ihcte  qualiliea  we  may  add  that  of  a 
voiee  full,  alrnog,  snn  musical,  and 
■•'--'-' niodulali- 


n  the  eleu 


>f  the 


.  Thrush, ._ „ 

of  ihe  Bald  Eagle.  In  uieasnre  and 
-ecenta  he  fDtthrijlly  follaws  his 
iriginnla.  In  force  and  sweelnesi 
if  exprcasioD,  bu  ^icully  improte* 
pon  ihem.  In  bia  native  groves, 
naunted  on  the  lop  of  a  tall  buah  OT 
half-grown  tree,  in  tbo  dawn  of 
dewy  morniniF.  while  the  woods  an 
already  vocal  with  a  nudlitude  of 
blen,  bis  odmh^blo  Ming  riflci 
eminent  oyer  every  nnnpetitor 
-        1    lialea    -     ■' 


thslof  alltheolhrn 


ther  IS  hia  strain  alTogitber  inili- 
His  own  DBtivo  notes,  which 
«w&-S  S«^\R^iio,W4  li^  such  ai 

lv\tfiam»m%^in&k,«B\KMLwuk\iSs   > 
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and    varied    seemingly  beyond  all 
limits.     They  consist  of  short  ex- 
pressions of  (wo,  or  at  the  most  five 
orsix  syUablefs  generally  in t>  ropers- 
ed  with  imitations,  and  all  of  them 
ottered  with  great  emphasis  and  ra- 
pidity; and  continued,   with  undi- 
minished ardour,  for  half  an  hour, 
or  an  hour,  at  a  time.  His  expanded 
wing»  and  tnil,  glistening  wilh  white, 
and  xhi:  buoyant  gaiutv  o(  his  action, 
arri::stinjr  the  eye,  as  his  song  most 
hrei^istiWy  does  \he  onr.     He  sweeps 
round  with  enthuRiasrick  ecstasy — 
ho  mounts  and  descends  as  hisson^r 
swrlls  or  dies  away:   and  ns  my 
friend  Mr.  Bartram  has  beautifully 
expressorl  it,  'He bounds  aloft  with 
the  celerity  of  an  arrf>w,  as  if  to  re- 
cover or  recal  his  very  soul,  expired 
in  the  last  elevated  strain.'*    While 
thus  exerting  himself,  a  by-stander 
destitute  of  nght,  would  suppose  that 
the  whole  feathered  tribes  had  as- 
sembled together,  on  a  trial  of  skill, 
each  trying  to  produce  his  utmost  ef- 
fect ;  so  perfi-ct  arc  his  imitations,  he 
many  times  deceives  the  sportsman, 
and  sends  him  in  search  of  birds  that 
perhaps  are  not  within  miles  of  him ; 
but  whose  notes  ho  exactly  iuiitati.s; 
even  birds  themselves  an.*  freqiit.ntlv 
imposedon  by  this  admirable  mimicK 
and  are  decoyed  by  the  fancied  calls 
of  their  mates ;  or  dive  with  precipi- 
tation into  the  depth  of  thickets,  at 
the  scream  of  what  they  suppose  to 
be  the  Sparrow  Hawk. 

"  The  Mocking  bird  loses  little  of 
the  power  and  energy  of  his  song  by 
eon^ncment.  In  his  domesticated 
slate,  when  ho  commences  his  ca- 
reer of  song,  it  is  impossible  to  stand 
by  uninterested.  He  whistles  for 
the  dog ;  CRsar  starts  up,  wags  his 
tail,  and  runs  to  meet  nis  master. 
He  squeaks  out  like  a  hurt  chicken, 
and  the  hen  hurries  about  with 
hanging  wings  and  bristled  feathers, 
clucking  to  protect  its  injured  brood. 
The  barking  of  the  dog,  the  mewing 
of  the  cat,  tne  creaking  of  a  passing 
wheel-barrow,  follow  with  great 
truth  and  rapidity.  He  repeats  the 
tune  taught  him  bv  his  master, 
though  of ~  considerable  length,  fully 
and  faithfully.     He  runs  over  the 

Siivcrings  of  the  Canary,  and  the 
ear   whistlings    of   the   Virginia 
Ntghtingalc,  or  Red-Bird,  with  such 
miperiour  execution  and  effect,  that 
•  Tra  vebf,  page  32.    Introd. 


the  uiortilied  soui'stcrs  tei  1  their  own 
inlcriority,  and  become  altogether 
Hileni;  while  he  seems  to  triumph 
in  their  defeat,  by  redoubhng  his 
exertions. 

"  This  excesBlve  fondness  of  va- 
riety,   however,   in  the  opinion  of 
some,  injures  his  song.   His  elevated 
imitations  of  the  Brown  Thrush  are 
frequently  interrupted  by  the  crow- 
ing of  cocks ;  and  the  warblings  of 
the  Blue- Bird,  which  he  exquisitely 
manages,    are    mingled    with    the 
screaming  of  Swallows  or  thecack- 
hng  of  hens;  amidst  the  simple  me- 
lody of  the  Robin,  we  are  suddenly 
surprised  by  the  shrill  reiterations  tja 
the  Whippe'rwill ;  while  the  notes  of 
(he  KillaeiT,  Blue  Jay,  Martin,  Bal- 
timore, and  twenty  others,  succeed, 
with  such  imposing  reaUty,  that  we 
look  round  for  the  originals,  and  dis- 
cover, with  astonishment,  that  the 
sole  performer  in  this  singular  con- 
ceri  is  ti^  admirable  bird  now  before 
us.     During  this  exhibition  of  his 
powers,  he  spreads  his  wings,  ex- 
pands his  tail,  and  throws  himself 
around  the  cage  in  all  thc-ecstasy  of 
enthusiasm,  seeming  not    only  to 
sing,  but  to  dance,  keeping  time  to  the 
measure  of  his  own  musick.    Both 
in  his  native  and  domesticated  state, 
during  the  solemn  stillness  of  niriit, 
as  soon  as  the  moon  rises  in  silent 
majesty,  ho    bt^gins  his    delightful 
solo ;  and  serenades  us  the  live-lonff 
night  with  a  full  display  of  his  vocd 
powers,   making  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood ring  with  his  inimitablt 
melody." 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the 
artisans  engaged  in  this  work,  were 
we  to  pass  over,  without  notice,  the 
masterly  manner  in  which  the  me- 
chanical part  of  these  volumes  is  ex- 
ecuted. The  text  is  preAmOd  in  all 
the  luxury  of  modem  tjrppgFaphy ; 
the  enfijavings'  sre  exqnnitely  fine, 
and  coloured  vHth  the  most  scrupu- 
lous regard  to  the  originals,  and  the 
whole  offered  at  a  inoderatu  price ; 
so  much  BO,  as  certainly  to  exclude 
all  thoughts  of  pecuniary  remunera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  author. 

We  close  with  reluctance  our  re- 
marks on  this  truly  valuable  and 
splendid  publication ;  confidently  be- 
lieving "  thul  \\\«'.  ^\V\c  tkqA  ct\\\^v- 
cncd  fneud*  of  vVvt^v  c^^^wv\.T'^^^Vwt 
natural  Vi\h\ot^  \vc\*v\vw  wv^^^^N«s^>- 

illg  to  iWuBVialC,  NCVW  lYOX  VVIVi  \iv» 
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AilKU*:AH  BJOGRAPHT. 


llw  OmiUHitorr  "■■^  >'*•>■'  appm- 
■arc  lo  1911,  iht  ■am*  canmst'lK  pr- 
nodinl  k«tnif  luelwd  iIm  •faird 
ToluoM,  •  dar  asm  emattta 
*w**  or  ihe  wnuM  rad  labou 
WilionwaminbiiMtHd. 

Aniooc  ibc  niinKi«w  atiainii 
which  loom  (be  human  miul.  ibe 
■nmni  orimtuialtiMilfirf  ]uall*a^ 
beld  an  elmitd  r>nk.  Tba  wnnl 
dcpwliMnla  of  fcnoot  i^  wlurb  it 
•mbnoca.  wbah^cationird  icratd- 


m^i  a 


othnhrannh  of  human  ini]U!ry.  I 
thil  pBTlkular  <lc])iirlnitni  whic 
lelair*  la  Ihe  hiBlor;  uf  (be  aDDni 
kingdom,  IhE  Jiat  uf  grttx  nnniea  1 
indwd  splendid.  b>ilFi  fur  mirnbii 
and  imtrarUncp.  In  >urh  b  li« 
would  appear  (he  nDmm  of  Aiialnila 

bin,    PennRnr,    Edwirda,    Ldhou 


Emh  ._ 


r  o!  a  branch   uf  s. 


uljr  Bppretia(cd.     ir 


•KorlMy  employed  in  compo!i 
(be  Uintoiy  of  AnimalB,  and  lb«  i 
deal  and  vigoroua  mind  of  Bull 
wBB  n|iifl«rwhi,n  he  oirwcii  tn  i 
world  his  'Himih-i.    ^  \-     i 


•1  (he  UnHikois  I,  )wTa  wniii 
<>i^((d  <M  alMun  i  aMl  .wr 
lavtr  of  BaoBsl  h  Mbiy  ■>  I  man 
W  farar  ibal  iham  ■  '«  Mfcda  «b  an 
wonb}  atf  aeo^ifMif  li*  aaaw  nak 
wttwnptrdBtcaaiMa.  InmaxigaaJ 
IB  aiMtcr  we  ratanaw  nnj  oiat  11 
knc*  ibngairBaBda  livtljr^ianl 
to  ikaai  wEicb  tanad  sMkr  ow  Am 

Hf.  tVUann.  wa«  daadcd  to  ik* 
Madr  sf  ■Binte  hf  Ibe  iaaiini'w  o* 
naliv*  nniDti  ud  (o  craiur  bu 
aidcDl  OMve  far  naniol  JuKiauilff, 
bu  uakMily  deir«Ud  (be  cbai  |«rl 

pailmenl  of  uiiDauil  Batuir  A 
nBuliBctaS  Dtailj  iwcjiit  *rui  m 
ihia  counirr,  haa  alJbnk«  biia  u|>- 
intUiDilwe  BupenoBr  la  ifaoH'  na 
Miiay«t  by  any  wbohaiw  ailxiipi- 
ad  rhe  Mme  aubjrcL  Tbal  ha  hw 
BTliled  bimadf  ot  ibeae,  and  to  tba 
fulleat  exlrfBT,  ii  evinced  iii  chit 
page  of  Iheae  eWinl  loluio.*.    U 

nnd  nccunttly  lecerde  ibo  hBunli 
of  ifac  (eaihcred  mbsi  ihcir  loima 
and  rotoarB|ih<u  f»ad,  Ihe  Bcmona 

and  evprr  olherilittinsmKhinErhar- 
acteiiatiek.  Thai  he  i'  equally  Snv 
fiDDi  ihe  technical  lemia  of  proleisHi 
■yiitmaiicfc  wriicrB,  and  thou  dit 
d^criprionft  which  bave  so  uiiicn 
rtlardrd  ibe  gcnci*!  dilTuBioD  of  iliia 

sii  irdrnt  mind  and  brilliant  iojaci' 
nation,  he  oHDinunjCiites  all  that  be 
wighee  to  MyhtB  Biyle  adapii^  lo 
(hccompTEhenHan  of  every  capucit^, 

III  allure  the  mo«1  ingllenlive  reader. 
But  in  ihu*  freely  beaiowing  oni 
dwiilid    onprobnlion  on   the   iniel- 


vork  uflhc  KtcQ  I  Ci  i^aloi. 
dom,  aod  order,  and  hc- 
ri  ercry  part  i  nnd  *hn- 
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his  providence'  In  the  exercise  of 
hisr  talents  as  a  painter,  he  has  left 
us  nothing  to  wi&h.  The  drawings 
arc  mostly  of  the  nnturnl  sire,  are 
copied  and  coloured  from  nature, 
and  convey  at  (he first  glance,  accu- 
rate and  impressive  ideas  of  the  sub- 
jects they  represent." 

The  following  e.xtract  is  taken 
from  thc^  account  of  the  purple 
Grakle,  the  gracula  quisccUa  of  Lin- 
nsBus,  the  crow  black  bird  of  Bartram. 

"This  noted  depredator  is  well 
icnown  to  every  careful  farmer  of 
the  northern  and  middle  states. 
About  the  20th  of  Marchj  the  purple 
grakles  visit  Pennsylvania  from  the 
south,  fly  in  loose  flocks,  firequent 
swamps  and  meadows,  and  follow 
in  the  furrows  after  the  plough  ; 
their  food  it  this  season  consistmg 
of  worms,  grubs,  and  caterpillars,  of 
which  they  destroy  pnxiigioiis  num- 
bers, as  if  to  recompense  the  hus- 
bandman beforehand,  for  the  ha- 
vock  they  intend  to  make  among  his 
crops  of  Indian  corn.  Towards 
evening  they  retire  to  the  nearest 
cedars  and  pme  trees  to  roost ;  ma- 
king a  continual  chattering  as  they 
fly  along.  On  the  tallest  of  these 
trees  they  generally  build  their  nests 
in  company,  about  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  April ;  sometimes  ten  or 
fifteen  nests  being  on  the  same  tree. 
One  of  these  nests,  taken  from  a  high 
pine  tree,  is  now  before  me.  It  mea- 
sures full  five  inches  in  diameter 
within,  and  four  in  depth  ;  is  com- 
posed outwardly  of  mud,  and  mixed 
with  long  stalks  and  roots  of  a  knotty 
kind  of  (rrass,  and  lined  with  fine 
bent  and  horse  hair. 

"The  eggs  are  five^  of  a  bluish 
olive  colour,  marked  with  large  spots 
and  straggling  streaks  of  black  and 
dark  brown,  also  with  others  of  a 
fainter  tinge.  They  rarely  produce 
more  than  one  brood  in  a  season. 

"The  trees  where  these  birds  build, 
are  often  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  farm  house,  and  overlook  the 
plantations.  From  thence  they  issue, 
in  all  directions,  and  with  as  much 
confidence,  to  mnke  their  daily  de- 
ITcdations  among  the  surrounding 
fi(  Ids,  as  if  the  whole  were  intended 
for  their  use  alone.  Their  chief  at- 
tention, however,  is  directed  to  the 
Jndinn  corn  in  fill  its  progressive 
Btasrcs.  Ab  soon  as  the  infant  blade 
of  this  grain  begins  to  make  its  ap- 


pearance above  g^round,  the  graklea 
noil  the  welcome  signal  with  screams 
of  pccuhar  satisfaction,  and  without 
waiting  for  a  formal  invitation  from 
the  proprietor,  disctnd  on  the  fields 
and  begin  to  pull  up  and  regale  them- 
selves on  the  scetl,  scattering  the 
gre<'n  blades  around.  While  thus 
eagerly  employed,  the  vengeance  oi 
the  gun  sometimes  overtakes  them| 
but  these  disasters  are  soon  forgot* 
ten,  and  those 

who  live  to  1^*.  AWAf , 
to  uulI,  anulixu*  day.' 


Return 


"  About  the  beginning  of  August 
when  the  young  ears  are  in  theif 
milky  state,  they  are  attacked  with 
redoubled  eagerness  by  the  gtaklea 
and  red-wings,  in  formidable  and 
combined  bodies.  They  descend 
like  a  blackening,  sweeping  tempest 
on  the  corn,  dig  ofi*  the  eTternalco-" 
vering  of  twelve  or  fifteen  coats  of 
leaves,  as  dexterously  as  if  done  by 
the  hand  of  man,  and  having  laid 
bare  the  ear,  leave  little  behind  to  the 
fartner  but  the  cobs,  and  shrivelled 
skins  that  contained  their  favourite 
fare.  I  have  seen  fields  of  corn  of 
many  acres,  where  more  than  one 
half  was  thus  ruined.  Indeed  the 
farmers  hi  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  rivers  Delaware  and  Schuylkill, 
generally  allow  one  fourth  of  this 
crop  to  the  black-birds,  among  whom 
our  grakle  comes  in  for  his  full 
share.  During  these  depredations, 
the  gun  is  rriaking  great  havock 
among  their  numbers,  which  has  no 
other  effect  on  the  survivors,  than  to 
send  them  to  another  field,  or  to  ano- 
ther part  of  the  same  field.  This 
system  of  plunder  and  retaliation 
continues  until  November,  when  to- 
wards the  middle  of  that  month  they 
begin  to  sheer  off  towards  the  south. 
The  lower  parts  of  Virginia,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
are  the  winter  residences  of  these 
flocks.  Here  numerous  bodies,  col- 
lecting together  from  alt  quarters  of 
the  interiour  and  northern  districts, 
and  darkening  the  air  with  their 
numbers,  sometimes  form  on<k  con- 
gregated multitude  of  many  hundred 
thousands.  A  few  miles  from  the 
banks  of  the  Roanoke,  on  the  20lh 
of  J  auuary ,  1  t\\^\  v«\\\\  qxv^  <aS.  ^J^«\ 
pT0d\c\0UB  KTU\\i»  o\.  ^5r«^k\'t^.  '^^ 
arose  irom  iW    «n\txq>\tv^vcv% 


■eendingUR  thu  lenuih  of  roul  berun 
me,  coveted  il  lacfthe  foncea  com 
pletely  wiib  black,  and  when  ihoy 
again  ri»t,  and  afTer  ■  f«w  ovuluiian' 
dBacouduJ  on  ih«  skTriA  of  Lbti  bigb 
tiinbeteil  wuikIs,  al  Ibe  isme  riuu 
deniitulo  of  leaves,  ihsy  produced  a 
moat siogulBr  and slnlcngetTKi)  lb« 
whoto  IriHtB  for  ■canBiderBbleGIlcnl, 
frum  Uia  toplo  ihe  iuvie>l  branches, 


biid*,  00  lliat  iho  purple  grakie  may 
b>  conaidarml  ■»  ■  very  gepernl  inha- 
liilanl  of  Ibe  lairilory  of  Ibe  Omted 

■trioua  fkriner  cam 
lachJsT  com  milled  0' 
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le  ot  iha  iTo- 
rcodci  bu  > 


ually    called ;     fhoiiull 


In  ibe  fbllowina  nc 
.'f -bUleit  woutlpecket, 
ttj/aUa  of  LianmoM,  u 
very  favourablo  apu^iMk^i  vi  hu. 
iViuoo'i  abililiM  aa  a  wiiuw.  Irika 
ID  able  bio^apbcr,  lu  »<.'iui»  buU 
if  touu  amkiog  dieuaiaitsce  of  a^ 
ion,  and  by  rclaQTU  il  lallUbiUjs 
uivea  a  oiucb  better  Mn  ot  hia  b«N) 
inauuagea  uf  abairact  detcr^uoa. 

"Tliia  ni'U'aUEk  and  i«Traiiabte 
apcciia,  tn  almiinli  and  mBnunid^ 
ataoda  al  lbs  haad  of  1|>H  wbgU  dtua 
of  woodpecken  bilbenu  diacanovd. 
He  may  ba  called  liMkinf  or  *liMfo( 
hia  uiboi  and  natnn  aaeniB  u  lim«« 
deHgOHl  bimadiatinaiuakodctiara*- 
Icirialick  in  llw  Hn«rb  canaina  creat 
and  billof  polisbeti  ivory,  with  wbieh 


lugeona,  lo  take  lliem  in  t 
muliiludee  of  tbem  might 
daBlroyud.  and  ilie  producti 
n  inarkvia,  [a  auaie  uieBBUt 
mfy  bin)  for  Ihcirdeprodaiiii 

JaaL'c'iiv  "wl  "iTe^lI™ 
it  the  huabnai 


thci 


d  nil  h 


—i  all  h» 

handa  lo  cut,  euro,  atid  mkp  in  ;  nnd 
•o  [hey  escape  wilh  a  few  awecpa 
made  among  them  by  soniB  of  ific 
younger  bnys  with  a  gun  -,  and  liy 
the  gunnera  from  ihe  neighbouring 


irlcra,  an 


w  the  like  a 


ly  in  March,  lo 

DTor  again.  Aa  aome  oonaoiatioti, 
howerer,  to  tba  induBtrioua  culiiva- 
lor,  I  can  aanire  him,  ihni  wew.  I 
placed  in  hia  aitoalion,  I  should  he- 
■itaie  whelher  lo  caD«der  (bcf  e  birda 


ly  allowed  lo  tnuiti 


duciKinx  of  Ins  lal>our,  nnd  d,-B 
Ihecdi^nuf  wiih  the  ini'-erJefF  , 

MDof   thai  t^  Dull  W  uniav^ 


avail  hiiiiwil  of  ibi^u  imeAiI- 
md  Duard  aipiulal  Ibcir  bad 
■a  •HHarely  »  suecible,  amh- 
ulguig  in  the  barbanwia  and 


f 


ited  biu 


Hit 


iani  anddannK;  and  hut  whole 


bnUi 

modeof  Ii{e,and  ni-^ihodof  procii 

nundofthei 

rential  ideas  ol  the  Ulealor.  Hia 
iiiannera  have  also  a  digniiy  ui  them 
aupenour  lo  the  eommun  herd  at 
woodpeikera.  Treia,  ahrubbciy,  oi- 
charoa,  niila,  fence  dosii!,  and  old 
proairale  loga,  are  ahko  iDierealing 
to  ihoae,  in  tneir  humbki  and  indiJa- 
ligable  search  ior  piey ;  tut  the  roVal 
bunftr  now  before  ua.  acoraa  the  hu- 
itnlity  of  such  ailuanona,  and  aeclu 
ihnmosl  IDWcrinslreeaof  ibc  foivsi; 
aeciuing  paniciUariy  nllached  lo 
ihoiio  produjious  cypresa  awampa, 
whose  crowded  ginui  sons  aireich 
thtjr  bare  and  tilaaied  ur  tnoea-butig 


hie  immpot-like  note  and  tuud  anokn 
reaound  throu)^  the  eohlary  Hvage 
wilda,  of  which  he  aecai*  iho  aole 
loni  and  inhsbilant.  Wbtrovcr  hs 
ficquenla,  he  luavta  nuoieroaa  man- 
iitn<nla  of  hia  industry  behind  him. 
Wc  there  aeg  tnomiDua  pine  Ree* 
wilh  cait-loada  of  bark  lying  around 

,%<t*iV\'bb  \4Kk4ha.t.  half  a  d<Hun  of  axe- 
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men  had  been  at  work  there  for  the 
whole  morning.  The  body  of  the 
tree  is  also  disli^rcd  with  such  nu- 
merous and  so  Urge  ejccavations, 
that  one  can  hardly  conceive  it  pos- 
sible for  the  whole  lo  be  the  work  of 
a  woodpecker.  With  puch  strength, 
and  an  apparatus  so  powerful,  wnat 
havock  might  he  not  commit,  if  nu- 
merous, on  the  most  useful  of  our 
forest  trees ;  and  yet  with  all  these 
appearances,  and  much  of  vulgar  pre- 
judice against  him,  it  may  fairly  be 
questioned  whether  he  is  at  all  inju- 
rious ;  or  at  least  whether  his  exer- 
tions do  not  contribute  most  power- 
fully to  the  protection  of  our  timber. 
Exemino  closely  the  tree  where  he 
has  bw;n  nt  work,  and  you  will  per- 
ceive that  it  is  neither  from  moiivcs 
of  mischief  nor  amusement  that  he 
slices  off  the  bark,  or  digs  his  way 
into  the  trunk.  For  the  sound  and 
healthy  tree  is  not  the  leost  object  of 
his  attention.  The  diseased,  infe.Med 
with  insects,  and  hastening  to  putre- 
faction, are  nis  favourites;  there  the 
deadly,  crawling  enemy  have  formed 
a  lodgement  between  the  bark  and 
tender  wood,  to  drink  up  the  very 
vital  part  of  the  tree,  it  is  the  ra- 
vages of  these  vermin  which  the  in- 
telligent proprietor  of  the  forest  de- 
plores as  the  sole  perpetrator**  of  the 
destruction  of  his  timber.  Would  it 
be  believed  that  the  larvae  of  an  in- 
sect or  fly,  no  larirer  than  a  grain  of 
rice,  should  silently  and  in  one  sea- 
son, destroy  some  thousand  acres  of 
pine  trees,  many  of  them  from  two 
to  three  feet  diameter,  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high !  Vet  whoever 
passes  along  the  high  road  from 
Georjrctown  to  Charleston  in  South 
Carolina,  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  former  place,  can  nave  striking 
and  melancnoly  proofs  of  this  fact. 
In  some  places,  the  whole  woods,  as 
far  as  you  can  see  around  you,  are 
dead,  stripped  of  the  birk,  their  win- 
try-lookinir  arms  and  bare  trunks 
bleaching  in  the  sun.  and  tumbling 
in  ruins  before  every  blast,  i)resent- 
ing  a  frightful  picture  of  desolation. 
And  yet  icrnornnee  nnd  pn'judice 
stnbbornly  per.^i.st  in  diroctmg  thr'n 
indignation  a^ninst  the  bird  now  he- 
fore  us,  the  constant  and  mortal 
enemy  of  these  vf-rv  vermin,  as  if  the 
hand  that  prob  d  ihe  wound  to  ex- 
tract its  cause,  should  be  ejjnnlly  de- 
tested with  that  which  inflicted  it; 


or  if  the  thief-catcher  should  be  con* 
founded  with  the  thief.  Until  some 
eflectual  preventive  or  more  complete 
mode  of  destruction  can  be  devised 
against  these  insects  and  their  larvcB, 
I  would  humbly  suggest  the  proprie- 
ty of  protecting  ana  receiving  with 
proper  feelings  of  gratitude,  the  ser- 
vices of  this  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
woodpeckers,  letting  the  odium  of 
guilt  fall  to  its  proper  owners. 

"In  looking  over  the  accounts 
given  of  the  ivory-billed  woodpecker 
by  the  naturalists  of  Europe,  I  find  it 
asserted  that  it  inhabits  from  New 
Jersey  to  Mexico.  I  believe,  however, 
that  few  of  them  are  ever  seen  to  the 
north  of  Virginia,  and  very  few  of 
them  even  in  that  state.  The  first 
place  I  observed  this  bird  at,  when 
on  my  w^av  to  the  south,  was  about 
twelve  miles  north  of  Wilmington, 
in  North  Carolina.  There  I  found 
the  bird,  from  which  the  drawing  of 
the  figure  in  the  plate  was  taken. 
This  bird  was  only  wounded  sliirhlly 
in  the  wing,  and  on  being  caught,  ut- 
tered a  loudly  reiterated  and  most  pit- 
eous note,  exactly  resembling  the  vio- 
lent crying  of  a  child,  which  terrified 
my  horse  so,  as  nearly  to  have  c^st 
me  my  life.  It  was  distressing  to 
hear  it.  I  carried  it  with  me  in  the 
chair  under  cover  to  Wilmington.  In 
passing  through  the  streets,  its  alVect- 
mg  cries  surprised  every  one  within 
hearing,  particularly  the  females  who 
hurried  to  the  doors  and  windows 
with  looks  of  alarm  and  anxiety.  I 
drove  on,  and  arriving  at  the  piazza 
of  the  hotel  where  I  intended  to  put 
up,  the  landlord  came  forward,  and  a 
number  of  other  persons  who  hap- 
pened to  be  there,  all  equally  alarmed 
at  what  they  heard ;  this  was  greatly 
increased  by  my  asking  whether  he 
could  furnish  me  with  accommoda- 
tions for  myst^lf  and  my  babv.  The 
man  looked  blank  and  foolish,  while 
the  others  stared  with  still  greater 
astonishment.  After  diverting  myself 
for  a  minute  or  two  at  their  expense, 
I  drew  my  woodpecker  from  under 
the  cover,  and  a  general  Iniigh  took 
place.  I  tO(»k  him  up  sinir*  and  lock- 
ed him  up  in  my  room,  while  I  went 
to  sec  my  horse  taken  car*  of.  In 
'  less  than  an  hour  I  returned,  and  on 
•n^'-ning  the  door  hr  si't  up  the  same 
distnssing  shout,  which  now  ap- 
peared to  proretd  from  grief,  that  he  . 
1  iiad  been  discovered  iu  his  aUcw\^\*     ^^ 


t 


^ 


AMEIUCAN  mOGBAIHY. 


•I  ce^Bpo.  Hp  had  mauuicd 
tbBBidc-»f  llie  window lusarly  ni 
as  llii^  ceilins,  b  iii[le  below  v 


Muun    inclieH   >qu 

largu  Knougli  to  samll  llio  Grs[ 

ing  10  Ibe  wsalhet-banrtlsj   lo  Ibol 

in  Ivn  Ihan  Bnoibiu  hour  ns  would 

(cruialy  buve  lucceedud  io  niakijig 

bia  way  Ibroiigh.  I  now  lied  a  BUrng 


sgnii 


ot  (uilsblc  food  for  him.  A> 
-eas<:«ude(l  tbo  bLulib,  1  heard  him 
;niii  hard  ai  woik,  Had  on  eatr,ria^, 


Lhai  he  bnd  oli 
tlio  mnbogany  table  lo  whif 
fanlenixL  and  on  whicb  be  tand 
wruBkcdbia wholDven)(Ciincc.  While 
angsgud  io  taking  the  drawing,  he 
cut  nie  severely  in  several  places, 
and  on  Ihs  wbole,  diaplaf«I  auch  a 
noble  and  unconqocrablE  Hpiril,  that 
I  was  fru^juciilly  luinpltd  to  rcAluie 
biin  to  hia  naiire  wood.  He  lived 
with  me  nearly  ibtee  dnys,  liul 


hia  doiilh  with  regreL" 
20—2,1. 

"Tlie  food  □[  this  bird  conaiili 
belicvi.',  (.MIOtdy  of  iDSBCts  and  ih 


tbreo  or  four  aocotlda.  Very 
reaamUos  ibo  lone  of  a  Immj 
Itie  bigh  note  of  a  clarionet,  an 


Blrnngcr.     Along  ilii:  hordiTa  of  ibi' 

and  Aiigu'in,  1  fuiiiiJ  ihuin  very  fre- 
(joonlly;  but  my  borpe  no  Booocr 
baurd  thoir  tninipel-like  note,  tliBn 
nmemburing  hia  fortner  oIbs*,  he 
borame  alniaat  un govern bIiI«."  Vol. 


^ilaaopbet  ond  the  ChnsUBQ. 

"  Ib  II  pasaihlo  for  a  raliaool  and 
Intelligent    being,    to   coittenifiialie 


rilbou 


rybe- 

r,  and  can  weaurvoy  the  a»n- 
id  endearing  mannura  of  ibeae 
mdif^rence^  Hen  joiq  with 
mee  in  prsiasa  to  iha  great 
Creator,  utd  can  tbry  liiten  with 
coalempt  to  the  melodioua  straio^ 
the  hymna  of  pmiao  wbjchtbcae  joy- 
ful liiiie  crealiina  oQer  up  riery 
tuorning  to  the  foun  lain  of  light  and 
life]  Who  can  codleinplale^  un- 
niDVad,  tbo  diBlreasofalond  moths 
for  her  dying  iniani  1    And  h. 


jrotcctedheraelt  pre- 
ber  than  ber  young 


icntsofournaluruBi 

tions  of  the    Divioliy 

bimsElf  (  and  may  beuaced  in  many 
of  the  humble  and  ieaat  rtgarded  ot 
hia  crealurea."  p.  10. 

But  10  conclude:  the  Omitkalon 
of  Uu  UnUai  Stale;  in  which  Mr. 
Wilaon  ia  engaged,  eibibilcd  in  the 
maantir  of  ibcBc  vulumus,  is  a  mog- 
nificenl  undertaking,  and  calculaietl 
for  iheojtercM  of  ihe  greiieai  ateli- 


itdy  for 

lenlly  qualified  lo  extviite 
The  work  now  becan 


lafalU'D 


if  .p.  a4-26- 
I'he  ensuing  , 

Ihc  pnifHce  to   — ,„„. ^ 

boaii'iTnlly    porlnya   Aie    aai.\un'a\\u«\iAaB>nii^  «.Waiih  of  y 


'  acquired  a  perinanent  rcpn- 

I.  Hia  pans  were  now  ifut 
biijh  relish,  and  beauties  thai 
cspt'il  the  reader  before,  wur* 
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worn  down  with  corporeal  am!  men- 
tal labour,  he  was  attacked  with  the 
dysentery,  and  in  a  few  days  sunk 
under  it.  He  had  described  in  his 
ornithology  Iido  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-eight species  of  birds — fifty-six  of 
w^hich  had  not  been  describca  before 
by  any  ornithologist.  'There  were 
several  drawings  of  the  same  bird 
living  in  different  climes.  What 
but  the  purest  love  of  the  science  of 
ornithology,  could  have  supported  a 
man  in  his  wanderings  for  thousands 
of  miles,  in  every  season  of  the  year, 
in  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont,  through  the  swamps 
of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas ;  over 
all  the  West  and  the  South,  half  the 
time  destitute  of  provisions,  and 
often  obliged  to  take  lodgings  where 
ii  pleased  heaven  to  (firect  him? 
The  writer  of  this  had  but  one  day's 
journey  with  the  seeker  of  birds,  and 
came  unto  his  father's  hospitable 
niunsion  with  a  load  of  birds;  but 
not  until  near  midnight,  having  lost 
their  way  in  the  woods,  and  he 
would  not  consent  to  suffer  so  much 
Oi^ain  by  wet,  cold,  and  fatigue,  for 
all  the  wood-peckers  that  ever 
drummed  on  a  tree,  or  all  the  owls 
that  ever  nnnked  at  a  sun-beam. 
The  day's  success  was  so  gratifying 
to  Wilson  that  he  could  not  sleep, 
and  at  early  dawn  he  commenced 
his  labours  of  preserving  some  of  the 
choicest  of  the  birds  we  had  killed. 
Wilson,  although  he  was  so  eager 
for  his  bird,  was  not  a  first-rate  shot. 

It  is  said  that  he  contemplated  a 
work  upon  the  quadrupeds  of  this 
country^  but  this  he  did  not  live  to 
finish,  if  he  ever  commenced  the 
work.  He  died  in  the  year  1S13,  at 
Philadelphia,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  Swedish  Church. 
His  friends  placed  over  his  grave  a 
plain  marble  tomb,  which  bears  the 
following  inscription : 

This  monument 

Covers  the  Remains  of 

Alexakder  Wilson, 

Autnor  of  the 

Amebican  Ornithology. 

He  was  born  in  Renfrewshire, 

Scotland, 

On  the  6th  July,  1766; 

Emigrated  to  the  United  States 
•  In  the  year  1794 ; 

And  died  in  Philadelphia 

OftheDvsenterv, 

On  the  23d  August/lR13, 

Afired  47. 


NATHANIEL   WOODHULL.— 

This  diatincuished  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  American  Liberty,  was  de- 
scended from  an  English  family  of 
great  respectability,  among  some  of 
the  branches  of  which  the  ancient 
spelling  of  the  name,  WodhuU,  is  yet 
preserved.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Nathaniel  WoodhuU  of  Suffolk 
county,  Long  Island.  His  great 
grandfather,  Richard  Woodhull, 
Esq.  was  one  of  those  whom  an  ab- 
horrence of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  drove  in  such  numbers  to 
our  shores,  and  he  settled  at  an  early 
period  of  the  history  of  the  colony  of 
New  York,  at  Seatalcot,  on  Long 
Island.  After  the  capture  and  or- 
ganization of  the  province  of  New 
York,  a  grant  was  issued  by  Gov. 
Nicolls  (m  1666)  of  the  town  of 
Brookhaven,  to  Richard  Woodhull 
and  others.  He  served  in  the  ma- 
gistracy and  principal  offices  of  the 
town,  until  his  death,  which  occur- 
red about  thirty  years  afterwards. 

The  subject  of  the  present  mchioir, 
was  born  on  the  30ln  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 172*2, 0.  S.  on  an  extensive  farm 
at  Mastic,  on  the  south  side  of  Long 
Island,  now  belonging  to  his  daui^h- 
ler,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith,  which 
became  the  property  of  his  grandfa- 
ther, Richard  Woodhull,  Jr.  partly 
by  purchase  from  the  Indians,  and 
grant  from  the  Governour,  and  part- 
ly by  transfer  from  the  original  set- 
tler. His  early  Hfe  was  passed  in 
assist inj^  his  father  in  cultivating  the 
posses.sions,  which  he  afterwards 
mhcritcd.  In  1761,  he  was  married 
to  Ruth  Floyd,  a  sister  of  the  Hon. 
William  Floyd,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. 

Being  appointed  a  major  in  the 
Provincial  forces  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Woodhull^  in  1758,  served  in  that 
capacity,  in  the  army  under  General 
Abercroml)ie,  intended  Ibr  the  reduc- 
tion of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point.  He  was  engaged  in  the  da- 
ring, or  rather  the  rash  assault,  or- 
dered by  the  Enslish  General  before 
the  arrival  of  his  artillery,  upon  the 
former  place,  which,  strongly  forti- 
fied, wa«  defended  by  a  garrison  ot 
more  than  five  thousand  men,  and 
protected,  on  its  only  assailable  side 
by  fallen  trees,  with  their  branches 
projecting  outward,  so  cut  as  to  an- 
swer   the  purpose  of  chevanz-de- 
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__ lira  of  iliu 

French,  during  which  lime  every 
ofibrl  of  heroicKperHeTcrHncc proved 
ineffeL-Iusl  in  msking  an  unpreisian 
on  ihe  enemy'*  works;  ihc  Dssailing 
force  wM  obliged  IQ  retire  lo  the 
Bouthem  side  of  Lake  George,  — ■■'■ 


dangerouKly  woundwl. 


n  killed  t 


Fori  Fronleimc,  (now  KiBgnion,)  on 
ini{<i<r<Bnl  JDrtreES  ai  the  cominuni- 
cniion  of  Lake  Ontario  with  tlie 
River  Si.  Lawrence.  Litul.  Col. 
Bradatreel,  with  whom  the  design 
ori^iniU'd,  commanded  this  enler- 

S  mcirurs,  uid  a  body  of  300U  mat, 
of  whom,  alioul  lEO  onlf  were  regu- 
ten!.  The  tG«t  of  the  delnchmenl 
WES  eompoicd  of  provincials,  from 
Mnssacliiieellp,  Rliode  Island,  New 
Jerfif)-,  ;ind  Nnw  York.     Those  nf 


desiioyed  by  fire,  a  few  rears  i 
his  dcnlh.  II  is  believed,  hnirt,^  , 
thai  ho  irtarfhed  eiiUu-  with  ibi 
loTce  which  U«n.  Pridtaux  coadnel- 
ed,  in  1TB9,  scHinsl  ViagiTs,  or  wilh 
thsl  led  by  lien.  Antheni  again*! 
'Hciinderai^  and  Crown  Pfnni,  b«lh 
o[  which  en lerprises  bad  a  auc  " 
fill  ianie.  In  ITOO,  he  served  u  .  -. 
onel  of  Ihe  (bird  Regimeiil  of  Ktw 
York  Provincials,  in  ihc  army  nndn 
Gun.  Amherst,  which  iDBrdi*d 
agsinsl  Montreal,  and  eHtctnJ  tht 
final  rcducdon  of  Cnimda.  Upoaitu 
capidilation  of  the  Marquis  n(  V— 
drpull,  Colonel  Woodhull  with 
troops,  returned  to  New  Totk,  and 
he  relired  lo  private  life. 

The  reniovatof  IheneighboiirhiTOcI 
of  French-  power,  so  SongCTOtis  ■  ■ 


id  Ihe 


of  the  Inner  tbnl  ibev  had  cffieientij 
tributed  to  its  achievBD    ' ' 


Ihc  j;.l.    :    .  ,         .    ..iiihin 

the  forces  in  the  baals  bdiiE  coi 
milled  Id  Lieul.  Col.  Coras  nnd  M 
jar  Woodhull,  with  orders  to  recei 
the  fire  of  ihe  fori  wilhoui  rcliimi 
il,  until  their  troops  had  landed  a 
brmed.  The  rcaolulion  with  whi 
the  opcrstiana  were  conduclcd,  d 
piriled  the  cnem^,  whose  forces  w 


luflid 


.  .-I..  (..■  ■.,■...  1.1  .1..  ilritifh  Par- 
inimnl,  for  Ihe  pijuiis.-s  of  whai- 
ver  oltaeks  llie  wars  of  intetrsi,  or 

ngsgwl,  should  draw  upon  the  Cu- 


of  parliai 


ashly 


pealed,  only  served  to  epresd  ihe  ei- 
iBiing  diaconlenl,  and  to  hasieu  the 
impeniting  ctisis.  Partaking  of  the 
ceneml  faelinE,  Ihe  .4swmblr  of 
New  York,  althe  cIoto  of  Deremht r, 
1T6S,  unammouily  rrimWcd.  ihai  no 


VVJ„-lhrr  Mr,  Woodhnll  Mn,  .  ■  ■-  ^    i  ■    ;■-.!-. 
I '« iii^'  Ji'iii  IB  nol  ii»Leila:int4,  mnwl  n(  lUnt  wir 


*  nnil  Wpubliean  frtlings 
■n  ancMUrjwBTe  in  a 
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At  the  election  in  the  8pnng  of  1769, 
thff  returned  to  that  body,  WilUam 
NicoU  Esq.  who  had  been  one  of  its 
former  members,  and  Col.  Nathaniel 
WoodhulL  In  the  instructions  drawn 
for  their  representatives,  the  County 
emphaticailv  expressed  their  reli- 
ance on  tne  exertions  of  their 
tjewly  selected  members.  "  to  pre- 
serve their  freedom,  and  the  com- 
mand over  their  own  purses."  The 
injunction  was  faithfully  observed 
b^  Mr.  WoodhuU,  who,  during  the 
BIX  years  that  followed  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  royal  government, 
was  constant  in  his  devotion  to  the 
rights  of  his  countrymen,  nnd  his 
opposition  to  the  party  of  the  Court. 

In  the  Convention  which  met  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  April  lOih, 
1775,  to  choose  delegates  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congres.s,  Mr.  Wuodhull 
appeared  as  a  delegate  from  the 
county  of  Suffolk.  Pursuant  to  a 
recommendation  from  the  New 
York  local  Committee,  a  Provincial 
ConsTCss  was  soon  afterwards  de- 
puted by  the  several  counties  of  the 
Colony,  which  met  in  that  city, 
May  22(1,  1775.  This  body  practi- 
cally asserted  its  ri^ht  to  entire 
sovereignty,  supersedmg,  in  effect, 
from  the  time  of  its  organization, 
and  ultimately  dissolving  and  expel- 
ling the  royal  authority.  Colonel 
Woodhull  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  delegation  from  Suffolk  county. 
On  the  22d  of  August,  1775,  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  re-organized  the 
militia  of  the  Colony  into  brigades, 
directing.  "  that  a  Brigadier  General, 
with  a  Major  of  brigade,  be  commis- 
sioned to  the  command  of  each  bri- 
gade." The  militia  of  Suffolk  and 
Uueens  constituted  one  brigade,  of 
which  Mr.  Woodhull  was  subse- 
quently appointed  to  be  the  General, 
and  Jonathan  Lawrence,  Esq.,  (a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Congress, 
from  Queens  county,)  to  be  Major 
of  brigade. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1775,  Gen. 
Woodhull  was  elected  President  of 
the  Provincial  Congress,  nnd  held 
the  same  office  in  the  body  that  suc- 
ceeded it,  in  1776.  Doubting  its 
powers  to  conform  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, by  erecting  a  new  form  of 
government,  to  the  exclusion  of  nil 
foreign  control,  the  Provinrinl 
Congress,  on  the  31>t  of  May,  1776, 


recommended  to  the  electors  of  the 
several  countiesL  to  vest  the  necet- 
sary  powers,  either  in  their  present 
delegates,  or  in  others  to  be  chosen 
in  their  stead.  The  British  army 
having,  on  the  30th  of  June,  appeared 
ofl'  the  harbour  of  New  York,  the 
Provincial  Congress,  on  its  adjoom- 
mcnt  that  day,  directed  that  the 
Congress,  in  which  these  new  pow- 
ers were  vested,  and  which  was  to 
assemble  on  the  8th  of  July,  should 
meet  at  White  Plains.  They  did  not. 
in  face,  assem  le  until  the  9th  day  ox 
July,  1776,  when  General  Woodnull 
was  chosen  President. 

The  declaration  of  independence, 
passed  on  the  4th  inst.  had  not  re- 
ceived the  unanimous  approbation  of 
the  colonies  in  continental  Congress, 
the  delegates  from  the  colony  of 
New  York,  having  declined  to  vote, 
because  although  they  were  person- 
nlly  for  the  measure,  and  believed 
their  constituents  to  bo  so,  they  were 
fettered  by  instructions  drawn  near- 
ly a  twelve  month  before,  when  the 
hope  of  reconciliation  was  yet  cher- 
ished. Immediately  on  their  meet- 
ing, the  new  provincial  Congrew 
unanimously  adopted  the  declara- 
tion, (Gen.  VVoodnull  presiding,)  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  New  York : 
thus  filling  the  void  occasioned  by 
the  want  of  the  necessary  powers  in 
their  delegates  at  Philadelphia.  On 
the  next  day  they  assumed  the  title 
of  "  the  convention  of  the  rfpresentO' 
tives  of  the  State  qf  New  Yor\"  and 
subsequently  formed  the  first  consti- 
tution of  the  state. 

The  invading  army  under  Lord 
Howe,  had  landed  on  Staten  Island, 
and  by  the  command  which  their 
naval  force  secured  over  the  neigh- 
bouring waters,  they  were  enabled 
to  threaten  an  attack  from  this  point, 
either  on  Long  Island  or  the  Islana 
of  New  York.  GJen.  Washington 
was  therefore  obliged  to  divide  the 
force  collected  to  oppose  them,  q 
portion  of  which  entrenched  thetri' 
selves  at  Brooklyn,  while  the  resi- 
due were  stationed  at  diflRTeni  parts 
of  York  Island.  The  New  York 
convention  had,  on  the  20th  July. 
nrdered  one  fourth  of  the  munia  of 
Queens  and  Suffolk  to  be  drafted 
and  thp  two  rocimfnts  thus  obtain- 
ed had  mnrrhe«l  under  the  command 
n(Co\.  Jopiah  Smith  of  Suffolk,  an 
Col.  Jeromue  "^AW^txv  o.^  ^w 
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wilhm  ihe  Un<s  ot  Brunklyn,  ihen 
coniininJed  by  Qi^n.  ^ullivua.  On 
ihB   LUih    August,    Oon.  Woadliull's 

beoblaintd  Wvu  o(  irmpucary  ab- 
WDee  from  llie  euiiven'ioii,  who» 
■  Ulin^  lind  been  LninirHCttd  lo  Har- 
'jem,  and  proceeiied  lo  liis  leaiJenw 
LiMasii^  BhoutTg  iiiilee  rrom  New 
Vork,  On  Ibn  Tld  of  Auausi  ihe 
uncarliiialy  thai  hud  prcviiUcd  u  lo 
•  Ihe  GtBi  point  of  BllSPk  on  llie  pari 
of  ihe  invuden,  was  dispelled  l>y  iho 
tandine  of  a  pertion  of  ihtii  toicea 
near  New  Uirechi.  Aware  or  ibp 
incrrselng  wnniof  pniviuona  aimiig 
Iho  eoeniy,  aod  Qial,  the  Ameiiciin 
nrmy  being  DOW  conBnid  to  their 
tinea,  the  wliolo  atoch  and  piuJuce 
of  Long  Islcnd  would  be  in  the  pow- 
er of  ihehoatde  troupB,  uiilGseinean^ 
were  taken  to  prevent  il,  the  iMin- 
ventiDO  of  New  York  adopiedipo- 
licy  aince  aiiiTeasf.Ur  puraoed  on  a 
Ur^r  Bcsle  by  Ihe  BuMianB.  Thia 
waa  10  derive  the  invading  force  of 
■npplica,  and  thiix coiiipcl  iheirabnn- 
donment  of  ihf  Islnnd.  by  removing 
the  Block  and  other  provisions  in  !h« 

he  efiecttil,  iyrfcitroviny  Hum.  Re- 
Boluiiona  were  accordingly  passed  on 
the  24lh  Aususi,  1TT6,  ordriinB  Gen. 
Woodhull,  or  in  hia  absence.  Col. 
Poller,  (who  had  crned  as  n  cgp- 
tnin  of  Ihe  New  York  Provinciale  in 
the  cnmpnigna  agoinsi  ihe  Frfnch 
in  17B8  and  ITng,)  to  match  wllhuul 

mcnl  of  mJilin  of  SnfTolk  cnunly, 
wiih  five  days'provifionB,  into  the 
wtBtempatlnofUucena  connly ;  and 
that  the  omrers  of  ihe  militia  of 
Qu«cna  should  immediately  order 
out  the  whole  mililia  of  ihal  county 
to  effect  thodciired  objccti.  An  ex- 
presA  being  sent  with  Iheae  direction  a 
in  brignde  Majiir  Lnwrence,  Col. 
Poller  "and  Ocn.  Woodhull,  Ihe  If  — 
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pel  the  ravaging  partica  of  i& 


reached  Jamaica  on  ihc  nral  day 
(Sunday,)  apnriaed  ihe  convenlion  o 
hia  arrival  iliere,  and  awaited    ihe 
approach  of  the  forcoa  intended  for 

thai  Ihe  miliiL.  1'     '  ■'■'    '    ."  ■" 

B.U...?,  ."  ...ui=.  Lu  |..«.r.il  dn>n^' 
tiona  along  ita  exposed  cnatt  i  and  in 
armed  inbabiianii  wne  not  mir 
more  than  compelenl  to  iba  aaini 
pitrpoaa.  In  Queens  county  a  iinj>i- 
nty  of  iheinhabimnia  wmdiaaHxt- 
ed  lo  ihe  patriolick  caiuc  They 
had,  in  iha  prf;vioaa  inonih  of  Or- 
eemlier,  obtained  anna  tram  ibaA'ii 
man  of  var,  und  had  prrvmini,  by 
anperiour  iiumbEra  nt  the  polla,  ao 
eleclion,  then  aitemplcd,  of  ilul*- 
gales  to  the  pmvitictal  CongrcM;  ia- 
•omuch  Ibat  a  military  iDifTTantieiL 
under  ibedireciian  of  tba  cooiiiieiinl 
Oongreaa,  hod  been  neecsnry,  to  da- 
prive  thoTorieaofoflon«ivewe«p«B% 
and  to  lecuTe  to  Ihe  Whig«  tha  btf 
domoreleeiioB.  A  largi;  numbotf 
ihe  whigt  of  that  county  werealrcwiT 
iinbuditS  in  the  rcgimenl  of  Col. 
llemscn,  and  many  of  those  at  home 
wi;te  overawed  by  the  neighbourhood 
uribe  Biiliah  force,  or  wert- employ- 
wJ  in  prcparaiions  for  ibo  flight  of 
their  familiOi  if  fortune  should  be 
favnuroble  10  the  British  arms. 

The  cnnvenlioD  accordiagly  dtfm- 
ted  B  commillee  lo  (Sen.  Washing- 
lon  advising  him  of  their  objects: 
of  their  apprehension  of  tha  in!uffi- 
ciency  of  Ilia  force  they  had  ordered 
10  join  Gea.  WoodholL  and  of  their 
conviction  lliai  il  would  be  mosl 
conducive  10  the  nublick  welfare  that 
ih'.'  regimcnls  of  CoFa.  Smiih  and 
Remaen,  should  bo  added.  Ttie 
coinmillec  reported,  on  the  36lh. 
that  at  the  confrrcnco  with  Gen. 
Washington,  he  seemed  well  pleased, 
bul  aaid  he  wsa  o^id  it  waa  too 
late.  He  however  exprcsiwd  Mi 
willingness  to  aflord  every  sssiatance 
to  the  convention  consiaieni  with 
ihn  oubliek  good,  and  alaled  that  hs 
Id  immMiately  give  ordem  that 


nilh's 


I   ReniJ 


thould  march  intoQiiecna  eounlvto 
.>in  Gen.  WoodhulL  Notice  of  jhit 
r'^iill  was  forwarded  to  Ihe  jailer, 
IS  wi^U  as  of  ihe  expectation  of  tha 

irii<i:l.>iii    I-.      II.    I   .  Ii.-ivtd  iheir  leiler,  he  would   hsTa 
niirtn  a  lut'i',  iiQurnMi     ben  joined  by   iho   promised   rein- 
EB,  on  iho  high  Kiuuncis  1  forcemenl. 
mpnta(Clu«entcoMai,').\     Ob  «ca  iwiik  Ivf  tha  whole  pulJiii 
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force  that  had  been  collected,  was 
assembled  at  Jamnica,  and  was 
found  to  consist  only  of  about  one- 
hundred  men,  led  by  Col.  Poller  from 
Suffolk  county,  about  forty  militia 
from  Queens,  and  fifty  horst^men 
belonging  to  the  troop  of  Kings  and 
Queens  counties.  With  this  hand- 
ful of  men,  Gen.  Woodhull  advonced 
to  the  westward  of  Queens  county 
agrecnbly  to  his  orders.  Owing 
probably  to  the  receipt  of  informa- 
tion that  increased  numbers  of  the 
British  had  disembarked  on  the  pre- 
ceding day  at  Now  Utrecht,  the 
commanding  officer  at  Brooklyn  did 
not  detach  the  two  Long  Island  re- 

fimcnts  to  join  Gen.  Woodhull,  and 
y  Eome  fatality,  the  omission  was 
neither  communicated  to  the  con- 
vention nor  explained  to  the  expect- 
ing general.  Disappointed  in  not 
meeting  the  additional  troops,  with- 
out whom  he  could  not  post  any 
force  on  the  heights,  to  repel  depre- 
dations of  the  enemy,  he  neverthe- 
less commenced  with  vigour  the  exe- 
cution of  the  rest  of  his  orders, 
placed  guards  and  sentries  to  pre- 
vent communication  between  the 
Tories  and  the  enemy,  and  scouring 
during  this,  and  the  succeeding  dny, 
the  country  southward  of  the  hills 
in  Kings  and  a  considerable  part  uf 
the  towns  of  Newtown  and  Jamaica, 
he  sent  off  an  immense  quantity  of 
stock,  collected  there  towards  the 
Great  Plains,  and  ordered  off  a  fur- 
ther quantity  from  near  Hempstead. 
In  the  mean  time  his  numbers  hnd 
dwindled  by  the  anxiety  of  ibe  mili- 
tia to  reach  their  homes  and  protect 
or  remove  their  families,  to  less  thon 
one  hundred  n>cn,  who,  as  well  as 
their  horses,  were  worn  down  with 
the  fatigue  of  the  duty  they  had  per- 
formed. What  they  had  eflectod 
demonstrated  thot  with  the  force 
the  convention  had  expected  to  place 
under  his  command,  the  object  to 
which  they  attached  so  much  impor- 
tance, couUi  have  been  readily  accom- 
plished. The  subsequent  disasters  to 
the  American  arms  would,  however, 
have  rendered  its  accomplishment 
nselese. 

Early  on  the  27th  of  August,  n 
pass  through  the  hills  in  Kinrrs 
county,  which  had  been  left  ungunnJ- 
cd  by  the  American  troops,  was 
tfken  possession  of  by  the  enemy. 
The   American  outposts  were  ^my- 


prised,  and  the  Anit-riean  army  dri* 
ven,  after  a  sanguinary  eiig.igLnjint, 
within  their  entrenchments  rnUro  li- 
ly n.  Numbers  of  the  British  trov  pa 
during  the  same  day  posted  ilicm- 
selves  on  the  hills  between  Newtown 
and  Jamaica,  and  parties  of  the  ene- 
my's horse  made  incursions  into  the 
country  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  general's  force.  In  this  state  ol 
things  he  retired  to  Jomaica,  sending 
at  different  times,  two  messages  to 
the  convention,  apprising  them  of  his 
situation,  of  the  absolute  necessity  oi 
reinforcements,  and  of  his  conviction 
that  the  two  Lorig  Islond  regiments 
could  not  join  him,  in  consequence 
of  the  interruDtion  of  the  communi- 
cations.  Unfortunately  the  conven- 
tion did  not  sit  on  that  day,  and  the 
general  receiving  no  answer,  de- 
snatched  his  brigade  major,  who  was 
also  a  member  of  that  body,  to  re- 
peat his  representations,  and  obtain 
their  orders.  The  convention  at 
their  meeting  on  the  28th,  still  ad- 
hered to  their  favourite  proiect,  be- 
lieving that  by  crossing  the  East 
River  to  York  Island,  and  making  a 
detour  to  Flushing,  the  two  regiments 
might  still  reach  Jamoica.  They 
accordingly  sent  Major  I-awrenee  to 
General  Washington,  with. a  letter 
expressing  that  ouinion,  and  referring 
him  to  the  brigaae  major  for  expla- 
nations as  to  the  means.  At  the 
same  time  they  directed  the  necessa- 
ry preparations  for  the  transporta- 
tion and  landing  of  the  troops,  and 
receiving  soon  after  a  reiteration  of 
the  call  for  an  immediate  reinforce- 
ment, they  deputed  two  of  their  bo- 
dy, (John  Sloss  Hobart,  and  James 
Townsend,  Esqrs.)  to  repair  to  Gen. 
Woodhull  with  instructions  and  ad- 
vice. Owing  probably  to  the  inter- 
mediate roads  being  in  possession  of 
the  enemy,  these  gentlemen  it  is  be- 
lieved never  reached  him.  Whether 
the  express  despatched  by  Majo< 
Lawrence  as  soon  as  he  was  ordered 
on  the  mission  to  Gen.  Washington^ 
was  more  successful^  is  not  known. 
On  the  same  morning  the  conven- 
tion forwarded  acireulat  to  the  com- 
mittees of  the  different  towns  of 
Connecticut,  lying  on  the  Sound, 
requesting  their  co-operation  in  re- 
moving the  stock  from  Long  Island 
to  that  state,  and  an  ppplicaiion  to 
the  Governour  of  Connecticut  for 
i  iucii  force  as  could  be  ppccdily  ob- 
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lliMiirtiii.  if  liio  (,:i^-ji-,'  .if 

opDD  day.  ThiB  nn  daubi  To 
■odilioDal  reason  fnr  nan-con 
In  ihe  mean  time.  Gen.  W 
wbou  notions  of  mililBry  ot 
had  been  formed  in  tlic  i 
■chool,  wan  awaiiln^lho  e 
ordera,  and  reinrarcementi 
■mall  body  of  troops  had  h 
reeled  la  proceed  cesiward 
perfortnanca  of  iheir  dulic^ 
maining  with  a  fuw  peraonal 
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I  milea  from  Jama 

by  a  large  detachment  of  the  e 
accoTnpanied  by  some  of  (b^ 
active  of  the  Totiee.  After  i 
cfiactaal  atlemjjl  ai 


rendered   1: 
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and  inmltinglf  required  him  I 
"  Qod  save  the  King  1"  Hie  l> 
to  obey  Ihedegradini^conitnam 
rewarded  by  a  repeiiiion  of  the  i 
aadanaceompanjrioeeut  of  at 
At  each  succivdine  d<  nial,  n  b]< 
the  cullaes,  or  a  ihriist  of  llic  > 
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bart,  Esa^to  the  canip  at  Kings- 
biidge,  tbe  move  readily  to  eflect 
that  object.     He  had  made  some 

Erognss  in  his  mission  when  he 
eard  of  the  decease  of  his  colleague, 
from  an  inhabitant  of  Islip,  before 
whose  door  the  sad  procession 
passed. 

The  massacre  of  this  gallant  offi- 
cer, and  eminent  citizen,  aroused  in 
every  patriotick  breast  the  feelings 
due  to  the  atrocity  of  the  act,  and  to 
the  quaUties  and  station  of  its  sub- 
ject. Nor  can  its  circumstances 
ever  be  recoUcK^tcd  without  sym- 
pathy and  admiration  for  the  lofty 
spirit  whom  no  extremity  of  suffer- 
ing could  bend  to  dishonour;  nor 
without  disdain  and  abhorrence  of  a 
coward  brutality  that  vainly  si^eks 
for  extenuation  in  the  bitter  animosi- 
ties of  the  limes. 

General  WoodhuU  had  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Floyd,  a  son,  Naiha- 
niel,  and  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  the 
former  of  Whom  died  in  his  infancy. 
The  latter,  who  still  survives,  was 
married  first  to  Henry  NicoU,  a 
member  of  the  bar,  and  after  his 
death  to  the  late  John  Smith,  one  of 
the  Senators  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  from  the  State  of  New 
York. 

JOHN  WHEEIX)CK,  the  second 
President  of  Dartmouth  College, 
was  bom  at  Lebanon,  in  the  state 
of  Connecticut,  in  1754,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  class  who  graduated 
at  that  College,  in  1771.  He  was 
the  son  of  Eleazer  Wheclock,  the 
founder  of  that  institution.  For  se- 
veral years  after  leaving  college,  he 
was  diligent  in  the  pursuit  of  general 
literature,  and  from  his  reputation  as 
a  man  of  high  attainments,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Convention 
of  New  Hampshire  in  1775.  After  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution, 
he  took  with  his  father  a  decided 
part  in  the  excitement  of  the  times, 
and  sought  to  perform  a  share 
amongst  the  patriots  engaged  in  the 
afTairs  o(  his  country.  In  1777  he 
was  appointed  a  Lieutenant  Colonel 
in  the  Continental  army,  having  held 
an  office  in  the  militia  previously. 
On  joining  the  northern  army  he 
was  taken  into  the  military  familv 
of  General  Gates,  and  served  witn 
him  until  Burgoyne  was  captured. 
In  1779  he  succeeded  his  father  as 
Presid'ent   of   Dartmouth  College. 


In  1782  he  went  to  England  to  in- 
crease the  funds  of  the  college,  and 
was  absent  two  years.  He  had  col- 
lected a  fine  philosophical  apparatus, 
but  it  was  lost  on  his  return;  the 
vessel  being  wrecked  on  Cape  Cod ; 
the  pafisentfers  and  crew  escaping 
only  with  tlieir  lives.  The  passen- 
gers on  the  voyage  considered  Pre- 
sident Wheelock  only  as  a  silent, 
reserved  bookman ;  but  when  the 
vessel  was  wrecked,  he  behaved  with 
such  prudence,  bravery,  and  gallan- 
try, (for  there  were  lauics  on  board,) 
that  all  were  struck  with  admiration 
at  his  conduct.  With  the  most  dis- 
interested fearlessness,  he  saw  all 
safe  on  shore,  bt-forc  he  began  to 
think  of  himself.  There  was  a  blus- 
tering atheist  among  the  passengers, 
who  aforetime  had  laughed  at  Provi- 
dence and  defied  danger,  who,  in  this 
crisis,  shrunk  into  a  baby  paroxysm 
of  fear,  and  sneaked  into  safety,  re- 
gardless of  all  around  him.  rresi- 
uent  Wheelock  entered  anew  into 
his  duties,  and  instruction,  and  di- 
rection of  his  college,  and  had  the 
fehcity  of  seeing  it  prosper  under  his 
care.  His  industry  was  a  standard 
example  to  the  pupils  of  the  college. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  he  was  a 
most  indefatigable  student,  the  morn- 
ing sun  shone  upon  his  labours,  and 
he  trimmed  his  lamp  long  after  mid- 
night. In  his  diet  lie  was  as  abste- 
mious as  any  sage  of  primitive 
times,  and  he  had  stored  in  his  me- 
mory a  world  of  facts.  He  filled  the 
office  of  professor  of  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical history,  and  he  poured  out 
his  treasures  ojf  knowledge  as  a 
waste  of  waters.  He  was  indulgent 
almost  to  a  fault,  to  those  who  strove 
for  mastery.  If  he  was  ever  se- 
vere, it  was  to  idleness  and  to  the 
promoters  of  it.  It  was  difficult  to 
make  him  believe  that  a  boy  could 
be  very  mischievous,  who  was  ready 
in  his  lessons,  and  regularly  fouua 
in  the  recitation  room.  The  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  imbittered  hv 
feuds  among  the  trustees  of  the  oof- 
le^e,  which  ended  in  the  dissolution 
of  his  connexion  with  the  institution, 
He  was  restored  by  an  act  of  tbe  Ic* 
gislature  of  New  Hampshire ;  this 
act  was  disputed  as  unconstitution- 
al, but  President  Wheelock  died  be- 
fore the  question  was  decided  to  be 
so,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.     Doctor  Wheelock 
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disappointmentjiil  the  south  he  re- 
turned to  the  int,  and  commenced 
making  fire-arms.    He  had  a  con- 
tract with  the  United  Slater'  go- 
vernment to  furnish  them  with  se- 
veral thousand  stand  of  arms.  There 
were  many  difliculMes  in  this  engage- 
inent,  from  the  low  state  of  the  arts 
in  our  country;    but  this  contract 
was  renewed,  and   finally  became 
profitable.    Mr.  Whitney  aicd  on  the 
ninth  of  January,  1825,  in  the  six- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  deeply  lament- 
ed by  all  who  knew  him.    He  was 
a  man  of  genius,  without  any  of 
those  eccentricities  which  so  often 
leave  dark  stains  on  the  page  of  hu- 
man life  amongst  those  exalted  by 
auperiour  talents.     He  was   open, 
direct  fair,  and  gentlemanly  in  all 
he  did.     His  feelings  were  acute,  but 
he  had  the  entire  control  of  them, 
and  his  perseverance  was  astonish- 
ing.   In  his  most  disastrous  defeats 
he  had  a  self-possession  and  a  calm- 
ness that  excited  the  admiration  of 
his    enemies.     They  never    knew 
when   the  fight  was   over,   for  he 
arose  from  cnsastcr  like  one  of  im- 
mortal   vigour,    and    repeated    his 
blows  with  success.    He  lived  ho- 
noured and  respected  for  his  virtues, 
as  well  as  for  nis  talents.    He  was 
well  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
gifted  minds  in  the  countrv.    Jeffer- 
son considered  him  as  a  ptiilosopher 
of  extraordinary  powers  of  investi- 
gation and  invention;  and  Fulton 
haded  him  as  a  kindred  mind,  en- 
gaged in  the  great  cause  with  nim- 
Belf,  that  of  doing  good  to  mankind. 
Such  men  are  not  duly  appreciated 
while  living.    There  is  a  lying  spirit 
of  envy  abroad,  that  follows  them 
everv  where,  and  which  seizes  every 
weakness,  or  everv  slight  failure  in 
bold  attempts,  and  m^es  the  most 
of  them  to  injure  them,  and  to  bring 
the  mighty  in  intellect  to  a  common 
level.    Franklin  was  denounced  as 
impious  for  bringing  lightning  from 
the  clouds ;  Edgeworth  was  thought 
a  lunatick  for  nis  observations  on 
rail-roads ;  Beddors,  for  his  pneuma- 
ticks,  was  exhibited  in  print-shops, 
with  a  fool's  cap  on ;  and  the  wise 
people  of  New  York  looked  upon 
Robert  Fulton,  while  maturing  his 
plans  to  start  a  steam-boat  on  the 
r\orih  river,  as  one  only  preparing 
hitnsr'U'  to  hcc^mfi  nn  inmate  of  a 
tnaJ-huasc.     Posterity  will  do  jus- 
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tied  to  such  men,  and  the  gratitude 
their  own  generation  owed  lliem  will 
be  paid  in  future  times.  The  writer 
of  this  faint  sketch  knew  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, and  can  speak  without  hesita- 
tion of  the  cast  and  powers  of  his 
mind,  yet  he  is  indebted  for  the  facts 
glanced  at  to  Professor  Olmstead's 
memoir  of  Whitney,  in  Silhman^s 
Journal  of  Science — "  an  excellent 
thing  in  a  good  place." 

HON.  JAMES  WINTHROP, 
L.L.D.,  A.A.S.,  and  H.S.  Jamss 
WiNTHROP.  descended  through  a  long 
line  of  highly  respectable  ancestors, 
was  of  the  fifth  generation  from  that 
worthy  and  justly  celebrated  cha- 
racter John  Wintmrop,  Esq.,  the 
first  Governour  of  Massachusetts. 
His  father  was  that  eminent  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer,  and  great- 
ly^ distinguished  statesman  and  pa- 
triot John  WiNTHROP,  L.L.D,  F.R.S., 
Hollis  Professor  of  Mathnnaticka ana 
Natural  Philosophy  in  Harvard  Col' 
lege.  James  was  born  at  Cambridge 
on  the  8th  of  April,  1752. 

Endowed  by  nature  with  strong 
intellectual  powers  and  capacities, 
and  enioying  peculiar  advantages  for 
their  development  and  culture,  he 
made  such  proficiency  in  learning 
that  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  he 
became  a  member  of  college.  This 
was  considered  a  rare  instance  of 
youthful  attainment ;  as  the  qualifi- 
cations requisite  for  matriculation  in 
that  institution  were  so  great,  that 
few  under  the  age  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen possessed  them,  and  many  were 
still  older  before  they  were  acquired. 
His  assiduous  application  to  study, 
and  his  correct  deportment,  evinced 
his  zeal  to  make  the  best  improve- 
ment and  secure  an  honourable  dis- 
tinction. 

On  completing  his  collegiate  edu- 
cation, he  did  not  give  his  attention 
to  any  particular  course  of  reading 
with  a  view  to  a  profession,  but  was 
very  studious,  having  reference,  pro- 
bably, to  some  professorship  in  the 
University. 

In  1771  he  was  appointed  libra- 
rian; and  in  that  ofBce  continued 
about  twenty  years. 

At  the  time  of  our  political  contro- 
versy with  Great  Britain,  he  was  in 
all  ine  vigour  and  ardour  of  youths 
and  disco vetcA  a.x\  \T\\we^ft\  «^\^«ar 
sibn  in  \\^e  ca\iBc  vj\\v>^\nv«?\\«v'«^ 
1  him  to  l\vc  biaVv  Vvoivovit  c»l  -a.  ta\xv«sA 
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bf  ibc  briVQ  and  pairioltck  Wnrri'ii, 
MM  ftU  in  (he  battle  that  liillowcd. 
Ht.  Wtmhrop  wsB  at  ihe  redoubt, 
«nd  at  the  temporary  brcsalwork 
tbrawn  up  on  llie  easletn  aide  of  the 
bill-,  and  was  ainang  the  last  thai  { 
left  CharlMtowTi  fhen  the  American  ' 
troopa  were  nblineil  to  reircntr  In 
dDaeeDding  the 


ind  was 


1 1  monsl,  the 


vaeapod  and  re 


on  iho  gronud.  The  pr._.. ., 

]  to  Cambridge. 

lime    Profesaorl 

Winthrop  wni    made  Judge  of  the 
Pttihatfl  of  Willi,  for  the  couniy  of 

MiddlcaeK,  nnd  hii  aon  was  apii. 

■d  RegiiTer:  and  this  ofHce  hi 
Uincd^tU!  the  year  1B1T,   wher 
raatBTiod.baving(jiachargedhi9  .... 
M(  and  laboriouB  duties  with  ability  J 
and  Ddelily   for  upwards  of  forty 

In  1778,  on  Ihe  death  of  his  father, 
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tract  of  land  and  settled  upon  it. 
About  fifty  years  8mc&  he  remoTod 
to  Bow,  where  he  steaaily  cultivated 
his  little  farm,  till  the  winter  of  affe 
was  gathering  around  him,  and  tEe 
infirmities  of  a  second  childhood 
warned  him  of  his  approaching  diB* 
6o[ution.  It  was  not,  however  till 
a  hundred  summeri  had  passed 
that  he  was  compelled  to  abstain 
from  labour.  Mr.  Welch  had 
through  life  been  a  man  of  industry, 
and  a  lover  of  retirement.    The  dan- 

§ers  of  Indian  warfare  had  never 
isturbed  him,  though  the  savagei 
for  many  years  lurked  in  the  vicini- 
ty. No  accident  or  evil  appears  to 
have  befallen  him ;  his  long  life  has 
been  an  even  tenor  of  auiet  industry 
and  comfort,  unmarked  by  those  vi- 
cissitudes which  distinguish  the  his- 
tory of  many  of  our  aged  people. 
The  grand  secret  of  his  eitraordma- 
ry  health  seems  to  have  been  his 
uniform  temperance,  which,  with  a 
single  exception,  secured  to  him 
through  life  a  sound  consUtution, 
and  an  entire  exemption  from  dis- 
ease. 

Till  within  a  very  short  time  bis 
mental  powers  were  little  impaired, 
and  he  could  converse  with  freedom 
and  pronriety.  With  the  years  lonfl 
passed  ne  was  most  famiUar,  ana 
would  relate,  with  ease,  circumstan- 
cee  that  occurred  half  a  century  ago  { 
while  with  recent  events  and  the 
present  race  of  men,  he  was  little 
acouaintcd.  For  the  last  few  years 
he  nashad  many  visiters — theyoun/^ 
and  thou^tless,  to  behold  the  patri- 
arch of  a  century  and  an  eighth-rthe 
old  to  commune  with  a  man,  to 
whom  they  too  appeared  as  youths. 
His  appearance  was  truly  venera- 
ble. Time  had  made  deep  inroads 
upon  his  frame;  his  locks  had  been 
touched  by  the  silvery  wand:  hia 
eye,  ori^nally  dark  and  brilliant 
gave  evidence  of  decajring  lustre: 
while  his  countenance,  wrinkled 
with  years,  and  his  frame,  tottering 
and  feeble,  could  not  but  deeply  im- 

firess  the  beholder.  He  spoke  of 
ife  as  one  weary  of  its  burdens,  and 
wishing  "to  be  away."  His  aeath 
has  corresponded  with  his  life— it 
was  calm  and  tranquil.    And 


Spanish,  Italian  and  German,  was 
a  fine  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  and 
few  persons  understood  the  Hebrew 
so  well  as  he  did.  He  had  made 
great  progress  in  deciphering  the 
Egyptian  nieroglyphicks,  ana  had 
wntten  largely  upon  the  ancient  zo- 
diacks,  in  order  to  illustrate  that 
which  was  discovered  in  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  at  Thebes.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  acquired  a  consi- 
derable acquaintance  with  the  Chi- 
nese, haying  been  assisted  by  the 
explanations  of  a  learned  native  who 
resided  for  some  time  at  Cambridge, 
and  had  compiled  a  very  extensive 
vocabulary  of  that  obecurc  language. 

In  his  intercourse  with  others  ne 
was  strictly  juet,  and  was  ever  ready 
by  his  bountv  to  assist  the  meritorious 
poor.  He  also  possesstrd  much  of  a 
publick  spirit.  West  Boston  Bridge 
and  the  Middlesex  Canal  were  for- 
warded by  his  active  and  early  influ- 
ence; and  to  the  College  at  Mcad- 
ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  he  bequeathed 
his  large  and  exceedingly  vuluable 
hbrary,  with  the  reservation  of  a 
small  selection  of  books  which  he 
left  as  a  legacy  to  two  of  his  very 
intimate  friends. 

His  social  disposition  was  affec- 
tionate, and  he  was  a  pleasant  and 
instructive  companion.  His  con- 
versation was  mostly  on  useful  and 
literary  topicks;  but  there  was  at 
some  times  a  playfulness  of  fancy, 
and  an  eccentricity  of  manners,  ana 
at  others  a  positiveness  which  les- 
sened in  the  view  of  strangers  that 
estimation  to  which  his  profound 
learning,  his  genuine  benignity,  and 
his  moral  worth  entitled  him.  By 
those  who  best  knew  him  he  was 
much  beloved  and  honoured. 

He  deceased,  at  Cambridge,  on 
the  26th  of  September,  1821,  in  the 
69th  vear  of  his  age. 

SAMUEL  WEJLCH  was  bom  at 
Kingston,  N.  H.  Sept.  1,  1710,  O.S. 
His  ^andfathcr,  Philip  Welch,  was 
n  native  of  England,  and  one  of  the 
first  settlers  at  Ipswich,  Mass.  His 
father,  Samuel  Welch,  settled  early 
nt  Kingston,  and  lived  to  between 
80  and  §0  years  of  age.  His  mother 
lived  nearly  a  century ;  a  sister  till 
about  100,  and  a  brother  till  more 

than  90  years  of  age.    Mr.  Welch  I  trust  he  \itta  gpwc  xo  \^%x^ 
spent  the  eary  part  of  his  life  on  the  1  wards  of  a  \\fe  wpetvv  \w  cj^RX^xttaa 
paternal  farm ;  afferwards  removed  I  and  unamVmoiift  ^oci^iv«i%%. 
to  Pembroke,  purchased    a    small  1     Mr.WeXcYv  vjtv»  Wv^  oX^^*^''^^^^ 
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of  this  work  in  compuiy  of  ihe  late  ■ 
mach  lammted  Dt.  Samuel  R.  Tra- 1  * 
«et  I  ppiil  tta  Yenarnble  Samuel  Wctch 
>  ™il,  Bl  ihc  lown  of  Bow.  We 
(band  him  reposing  on  ihe  bed,  in  n 
iaie,  bui  his  youDg  wife,  llien  only 
aehiy-Bii  years  of  age,  as  we  learn- 
edfromher  Own  mouth,  soon  toosed 
him   up,    by  lalling  him  iwo  gen- 


jnhadct... 
The  old  m 


effort, 


wlih  CI 


found  it  difficult.     He  wna  Knrdofln 
hoarini!,  ha  said,  and  we  r 


it  luieih,  otisF 
LS  on  tbe  DocK 


longed  to  ihs  ii»vy.     Navy  1  nav,  . , . 
whatialhall    TTiJa  woa  Boswerwi,  j  I 
by  iDiguiringof  him,  irbe  did  not 
merober  the  King's  »htoa7    Hla    . 
briohtened  oi  once.  "  I  guess  I  do," 
■aid  he,  "I  BBsiPted  ingettliigD  i 


great  attcniiun,  aud  made  eome 
snrewd  inquiries.  Mrs.  Welch,  in 
an  under  tone,  said  she  was  sorry  I 
had  told  him  the  story  of  Francesco, 
for  he  would  even  wish  to  live  as 
long.  His  sense  of  hearing  had  now 
l)t  come  so  acute,  that  he  understood 
ill  that  she  said;  and  turninc^ round 
wpon  us,  said,  "  mv  wife  thinks  that 
I  v.Mijt  to  live  to  be  as  old  as  Ma- 
i  iiistlah,  but  I  think  I  have  got  on 
pretty  well  as  it  is;  for  I. took  care 
of  my  cattle  and  cut  mv  fire-wood, 
uitll  I  was  a  hundred  and  three 
/(.ats  old,  and  I  think  that  is  doing 
dj  wlII  as  my  neighbours."  While 
wc  were  there,  an  itinerant  field- 
pn  ncher  came  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  his  soul,  and  began  to  make  some 
inquiiies  of  the  aged  man;  who, 
turning  to  us,  said,  "  what  shall  I  say 
10  them  folks'?"  Tell  them,  said 
we,  that  you  have  lived  a  century 
under  good  orthodox  preaching. 
scich  as  your  father  Uvea  and  d'lSi 
by,  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  examine 
a  new  creed.  I  have  told  them,  said 
he,  that  I  could  not  understand  that 
they  had  any  thing  better  than  fa- 
ther Walker  used  to  give  us.  We 
took  our  leave  of  the  old  man,  hav- 
inj^  taken  a  lock  of  his  white,  silky 
hair,  which  flowed  copiously  around 
his  temples.  In  youth,  he  must  have 
been  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in 
height,  well  proportioned  and  com- 
pactly made.  His  chest  was  well 
expanded,  and  his  head  one  of  the 
finest  I  ever  saw. 

BUSHROD  WASHINGTON,  the 
Senior  Associate  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States 
when  he  died,  was  the  nephew  of 
George  Wayhington,  and  became 
heir,  by  will,  to  nis  uncle's  books 
and  manuscripts,  which  amounted  to 
more  than  sixty  volumes.  He  was 
born  in  1759,  and  chose  the  law  for 
his  profession.  He  hud  a  little  touch 
of  his  uncle's  soldiership  about  him, 
and  went  out  one  campaign  towards 
the  close  of  die  revolutionary  war, 
but  perhaps  wisely  thought  that  his 
genius  did  jwt  in  this  wise  lie.  He 
was  rai.sed  from  the  Virginia  bar  to 
the  bench  of  the  United  States  by 
that  great  judge  of  character,  John 
Adams,  in  1797.  The  judge  was  an 
excellent  man,  and  was  beloved  by 
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there  was  no  mark  of  passion,  or  re- 
sentment in  any  Kneament  of  his 
physiognomy.    He  had  been  on  the 
supreme  bench  for  thirty  years,  and' 
never  had  but  one  of  his  decisions 
ovemiled  by  the  full  court.    He  was 
so  cautious,  and  examined  every  sub- 
ject so  critically,  and  thoroughly, that 
he  came  to  his  results  by  a  pure  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,    freed    from  the 
prejudices  and  partialities  which  so 
easily  beset  human  nature,  even  in 
high  places,  and  responsible  stations. 
He  was  the  favourite  nephew  of  that 
^reat  and  good  man  wno  has  given 
jmniortaiitv  to  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington, and  was  bis  immediate  suc- 
cessor at  Mount  Vernon.  In  this  man- 
sion for  many  years  he  has  displayed 
all  the  virtues  of  domestick  life,  and 
exercised  all  those  hospitable  feelings 
so  prominent  in  the  cnaracter  of  his 
illustrious  uncle.  Judge  Washington 
was  not  content  with  a  faithful  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  as  a  magistrate 
only,  but  added  to  it  the  labours  of  a 
member  of  almost  all  the  charitable 
societies  of  the  country,  which  are 
so  many  sacrifices  that  go  up  to  hea- 
ven to  be  heard  in  mercy,  to  propi- 
tiate through  a  Redeemer,  the  Father 
of  all  things  towards  his  sinful  chil- 
dren on  earth.    His  rank,  talents^ 
and  influence  in  society  did  much  to 
mduce  the  wavering  to  join  in  the 
great  work  of  philanthropy  and  reU- 
gion,  and  to  keep  steadfast  those  who 
had  commenced  the  work  in  good 
earnest.    He  was  for  several  years 
President  of  the  Colonization  Society, 
and  deeply  engaged  in  the  objects  of 
that  association.     He  was  a  slave- 
holder, but  he  was  not  insensible  to 
the  evils  of  the  system,  which  was 
every  day  impoverishing  his  native 
state,  and  diminishing  her  influence 
in  the  Federal  government.   He  had 
the   right  feelings  on    the  subject; 
they  were  drawn  from  observation 
andf  experience,  the  true  sources  of 
intelligence  and  ivisdom. 

Judge  Washington  was  so  unob- 
trusive in  his  manners,  so  delicate 
and  refined  in  his  feelings,  that 
his  merits  were  not  suniciently 
known  to  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 

{de,  for  them  to  estimate  bis  intel- 
ectual  and  moral  worth  cotteftlV^. 


all  who  knew  him.   His  person  was  1  Like  V\\a  ui\  :\e^\ve  ^\e^  c>x^»^^%a^  ^^V 

ander  the  common  size,  his  face  pale,  \  \elt  V\\«  ealtiVe  \o  «l  to\»i«\ct's^'^^«w^ 

bi»  countenance  as  serene  as  if  he  \  of  Vi\b  lam\\^,  ^^  "^^  "^^"^  N»afc»^s» 


«JI  «•  Mma  iloM  far  lb.  bodii.  o( 
mplM  ■  oonra  iTuiini  ,il\\7.    '' 


'!»   Ofth, 
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fla(ldenly  attacked  him  with  fixed 
bayonets.  Wayne  unable  to  with- 
stand the  Buperiour  number  of  his 
assailants,  was  obliged  to  retreat,  but 
formed  again  at  a  small  distance, 
having  lost  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  killed  and  wounded.  As  blame 
was  attached  by  some  of  the  officers 
of  the  army,  to  General  Wayne,  for 
allowing  himpclf  to  be  surpris^  in 
this  manner,  he  demanded  a  court- 
martial,  which,  after  cxaraimng  the 
necessary  evidence,  declared  that  he 
had  done  every  thing  to  be  expected 
from  an  active,  brave,  and  vigilant 
officer ;  and  acquitted  nim  with  ho- 
nour. 

A  neat  marble  monument  has 
been  recently  erected  on  the  battle- 
ground, to  the  memory  of  the  gallant 
men  who  fell  on  the  night  of  the  20ih 
September,  1777. 

Shortly  after  was  fought  the  bat- 
tle of  Germantown,  in  which  he 
greatly  signalized  himself,  by  his 
spirited  manner  of  leading  his  men 
into  action.  In  this  action,  he  had 
one  horse  shot  under  him,  and  an- 
other as  he  was  mounting ;  and  at 
the  same  instant,  received  slight 
wounds  in  the  left  foot  and  left  hand. 

In  all  councils  of  war.  General 
Wayne  was  distinguished  for  sup- 
portuog  the  most  energetick  and  de- 
cisive measures.  In  the  one  previ- 
ous to  the  battle  of  Monmoutn,  he 
and  General  Cadwnlader  were  the 
only  officers  decidedly  in  favour  of 
attacking  the  British  army.  The 
American  officers  are  said  to  have 
been  influenced  by  the  opinions  of 
the  Europeans.  The  baron  de  Steu- 
ben, anu  generals  Lee  and  Du  Por- 
tail^  whose  military  skill  was  in  high 
estimation,  had  warmly  opposed  an 
engagement  as  too  hazardous.  But 
General  Washington,  whose  opinion 
was  in  favour  of  an  engagement, 
made  such  disposition  as  would  be 
most  likely  to  lead  to  it.  In  that 
action,  so  honourable  to  the  Ameri- 
can arms.  General  Wayne  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  ardour  of  his  attack. 
General  Washington,  in  his  letter  to 
congress,  observes,  "  Were  I  to  con- 
clude my  account  of  this  day's 
transactions  without  expressing  my 
obligations  to  the  officers  of  the  ar- 
my in  general,  I  should  do  injustice 
to  their  merit,  and  violence  to  my 
own  feelings.  They  seemed  to  vi.; 
with  eac  i  other  in  manifesting  their 


zeal  and  bravery.  The  catalogue  of 
those  who  distinguished  themselvea^ 
is  too  lon^  to  adiiiit  of  particularii* 
ing  individuals.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, forbear  mentioning  bngadier- 
feneral  Wayne,  whose  good  con- 
uct  and  bravery,  throughout  the 
whole  action,  deserves  particular 
commendation." 

In  July,  1779,  the  American  com- 
mander-in-chief having  conceived  a 
design  of  attacking  the  strong  post 
of  Stony  Point,  committ^  the 
charge  of  this  enterprise  to  General 
Wayne.  The  garrison  was  compos- 
ed of  six  hundred  men,  principally 
Highlanders,  commanded  by  lieu- 
tenant-col. Johnson.  Stony  Point  is 
a  considerable  height,  the  base  of 
which,  on  the  one  side,  is  washed  by 
the  Hudson  river,  and  on  the  other, 
is  covered  by  a  morass,  over  whi.^h 
there  is  but  one  crossing'-place.  On 
the  top  of  this  hill  was  the  fort :  for- 
midable batteries  of  heavy  artillery 
were  planted  on  it,  in  front  of  which, 
breast- works  were  advanced,  ana 
half  way  down  was  a  double  row  of 
abattis.  The  batteries  commanded 
the  beach,  and  the  crossing  place  of 
the  morass.  Several  vessels  of  war 
were  also  in  the  river,  whose  guns 
commanded  the  foot  of  the  hill.  At 
noon,  on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  gene- 
ral Wayne  marched  from  Sandy 
Beach,  and  arrived  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  within  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  the  fort,  where  he  made  the 
necessary  disposition  for  the  assault. 
After  reconnoitring  the  situation  of 
the  enemy,  at  half  past  eleven,  he 
led  his  troops  with  unloaded  mus- 
kets and  fixed  bayonets,  and  with- 
out firing  a  single  gun,  completely 
carried  the  fort,  and  made  the  garri- 
son, amounting  to  five  hundred  and 
forty  three,  (the  rest  being  killed,) 
prisoners.  In  the  attack,  while  at 
the  head  of  Fehiger's  regiment.  Ge- 
neral Wayne  received  a  wound  in 
the  head  with  a  musket-ball,  which, 
in  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  supposing 
mortal,  and  anxious  to  kxnire  in  the 
lap  of  glory,  he  called  to  his  aids  to 
carry  him  forward,  and  let  him  die 
in  the  fort.  The  resistance,  on  the 
part  of  the  garrison,  was  very  spirit- 
ed. Out  of  thfe  forlorn  hope  of  twen- 
ty men,  commanded  by  lieutenant 
Gibbon,  whose  business  it  was  to 
remove  the  abattis,  seventeen  were 
I  killed.     For  the  brave,  pnidont,  and 
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luation  of  ihe  enemy  was  reconnoi- 
tred, and  they  were  fotin  :  posed  in 
a  thick  wood,  in  the  rcaiof  ihe  Bri- 
tish fort.  On  the  twentieth  the  ar- 
my advanced  to  the  attack.  The 
Miami  covered  the  right  flank,  and 
on  the  left  were  the  mounted  volun- 
teers, commanded  by  General  Todd. 
After  marching  about  five  miles.  Ma- 
jor Price,  who  led  the  advance,  re- 
ceived so  heavy  a  fire  from  the  In- 
dians, who  were  stationed  behind 
trees,  that  he  was  compelled  to  fall 
back.  The  enemy  had  occupied  a 
wood  in  front  of  the  British  fort, 
which,  from  the  quantity  of  fallen 
timber,  could  not  be  entered  by  the 
horse.  The  legion  was  immediately 
ordered  to  advance  with  trailed  arms, 
and  rouse  them  from  their  covert ; 
the  cavalry  under  Captain  Campbell, 
were  directed  to  pass  between  the 
Indians  and  the  nvcr,  while  the  vo- 
lunteers, led  by  general  Scott,  made 
a  circuit  to  turn  their  flank.     So  ra- 

{)idj  however,  was  the  charge  of  the 
egion,  that  before  the  rest  of  the  ar- 
my could  get  into  action,  the  enemy 
were  completely  routed,  and  driven 
through  the  woods  for  more  than 
two  miles,  and  the  troops  halted 
within  gun-shot  of  the  British  fort. 
All  the  Indians'  houses  and  corn- 
fields were  destroyed.  In  this  deci- 
sive action,  the  whole  loss  of  Gene- 
ral Wayne's  army,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  amounted  only  to  one 
hundred  and  seven  men.  As  hosti- 
lities continued  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians, their  wh  >!c  country  was  laid 
waste,  and  forts  cslablished  which 
efiectually  prevented  their  return. 

The  success  of  this  engagement 
destroyed  the  enemy's  power;  and, 
in  the  following  year.  General 
Wayne  concluded  a  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  \vjth  them. 

A  life  or  peril  and  glory  was  ter- 
minated in  December,  1796.  He 
had  shielded  his  country  from  the 
murderous  tomahawk  of  the  savage. 
He  had  established  her  boundaries. 
He  had  forced  her  enemies  to  sue  for 
her  protection.  He  beheld  her  tri- 
umphant, rich  in  arts,  and  potent  in 
arms.  What  more  could  his  patri- 
otick  spirit  wish  to  see.  He  died  in  a 
hut  at  Presque  Isle,  aged  about  fifty- 
one  years,  and  was  buried  on  the 
■here  of  Lake  Erie. 

A  few  years  since,  his  bones  were 
*^ken  up  by  his  son.  Isaac  Wayne, 


Esq.,  and  entombed  in  his  native 
county;  and  by  direction  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  an  elegant  monument 
was  erected.  It  is  to  be  seen  within 
the  cemetery  of  St.  David's  church, 
situated  in  Chester  county.  It  ia 
constructed  of  white  marble,  of  the 
most  correct  symmetry  and  beauty. 

When  we  reflect  upon  it  we  cannot 
help  thinking  it  a  little  singular,  that 
a  trivial  matter  in  verse  shoula  give 
a  man  an  epithet  for  life,  and  even 
for  ages:  it  is  a  well  known  fact, 
that  a  hne  has  given,  or  at  least  per- 
petuated, the  name  of"  Mad  Antho- 
nv,"  for  General  Wayne.  This 
playful  production,  called  the  Cow 
Chase,  nas  often  been  Quoted,  but 
has  not,  of  late  years,  been  given 
at  length.  It  was  founded  on  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  American 
army  to  obtain  cattle  and  forage, 
principally  from  the  tones.  The  in- 
cident is  often  alluded  to  in  the  life 
of  the  gallant  Wayne,  and  is  some- 
times mentioned  in  the  notices  of  the 
unfortunate  Major  Andre.  The  fate 
of  this  officer  makes  apart  of  our  his- 
tory, and  any  thing  connected  with 
him  becomes  interesting.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  ever 
been  true  to  hie  memory.  As  his 
name  does  not  come  directly  under 
the  plan  of  this  work  I  will  venture, 
in  this  connexion  of  the  life  of 
Wayne,  to  give  what  we  know  of 
him. 

John  Andre,  aid-de-camp  to  sir 
Henry  Clinton,  and  adjutant  general 
of  the  British  army  in  tne  revolution- 
ary war,  was  born  in  England  in 
1749.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
Geneva,  and  a  considerable  mer- 
chant in  the  Levant  trade ;  he  died 
in  1769.  Young  Andre  was  destined 
to  mercantile  business,  and  attended 
his  father's  counting  house,  after 
having  spent  some  years  for  his 
education  at  Gen«'va.  He  first  en- 
tered the  army  in  January,  1771.  At 
this  time  he  had  a  strong  attachment 
to  Honoria  Sneyd,  who  afterwards 
married  Mr.  Edgeworth.  In  1772  he 
visited  the  courts  of  Germany,  and 
returned  to  England  in  1773.  He 
landed  at  Philadelphia  in  Sept.  1774, 
as  lieutenant  of  tne  Royal  English 
Pusileers ;  and  soon  proceeded  hj 
way  of  Boston  to  Canada  to  join  his 
regiment.  In  1775  he  was  taken 
prisoner   by   Montgomery,    at   St. 
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of  Arnold,  he  still  maintained  the 
character  which  he  had  assumed) 
and  requested  Jameson  to  inform  his 
commanding  officer,  that  Anderson 
was  taken.  A  letter  was  accordingly 
sent  to  Arnold,  and  the  traitor,  thus 
becoming  acquainted  with  his  dan- 
ger, escaped.  The  narrative  of  the 
bearer  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Solomon 
Allen,  18  given  in  the  sketch  of  his 
life  :  it  differs  in  several  respects  from 
the  account  of  the  affair  in  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Americana,  and  throws 
light  upon  circumstances  which  have 
been  heretofore  obscure. 

A  board  of  general  officers,  of 
which  Major  wncral  Greene  was 
president,  and  the  two  foreign  gene- 
rals, Lafayette  and  Steuben,  were 
members,  was  called  to  report  a 
precise  state  of  the  case  of  Andre, 
who  had  acknowledged  himself  ad- 
jutant general  of  the  British  army, 
and  to  determine  in  what  character 
he  was  to  be  considered,  and  to  what 
punishment  he  was  liable.  He  re- 
ceived from  the  board  every  mark  of 
indulgent  attention ;  ana  from  a 
sense  of  justice,  as  well  as  of  deli- 
cacy, he  was  informed  on  the  first 
opening  of  the  examination,  that  he 
was  at  perfect  liberty  not  to  answer 
any  interrogatory  wnich  might  em- 
barrass his  own  feelings.  But  he 
disdained  every  evasion,  and  frankly 
acknowledged  every  thing  which 
was  material  to  his  condemnation. 

"  I  came./'  said  he,  "  to  hold  a 
communication  with  a  general  officer 
of  the  American  army,  by  the  order 
of  my  own  commander.  I  entered 
the  American  lines  by  an  unques- 
tionable authority:  when  I  passed 
from  them  it  was  by  the  same  autho- 
rity. I  used  no  deception.  I  had 
heard  that  a  provincial  officer  had 
repented  of  the  course  he  had  taken, 
and  that  he  avowed,  that  he  never 
meant  to  go  so  far  as  he  had  gone  in 
resisting  the  authority  of  his  king. 
The  British  commander  was  willing 
to  extend  to  him  the  king's  clemen- 
cy ;  yea,  his  bounty,  in  hopes  to 
allure  others  to  do  the  same.  I  made 
no  plans ;  I  examined  no  works ; — I 
only  received  his  communications, 
ana  was  on  my  way  to  return  to  the 
army,  and  to  make  known  all  I 
had  learned  fwm  a  general  officer 
in  your  camp.  Is  this  the  office  of  a 
spy  7  I  never  should  have  acted  in 
that  light,  and  what  I  have  done  is 


not  in  the  nature  of  a  spy.  I  have 
noted  neither  your  strength,  or  na- 
kedness.  If  there  be  wrong  in  the 
transaction,  is  it  mine  ] 

"  The  office  of  a  spy,  a  soldier 
has  a  right  to  refuse;  but  to  carry 
and  fetch  communications  with  an 
other  army,  I  never  heard  was 
criminal.  The  circumstances  which 
followed  after  my  interview  with 
General  Arnold,  were  not  in  my 
power  to  control.  He  alone  had 
the  management  of  them. 

"  It  is  said  that  I  rode  in  disguise. 
I  rode  for  security,  incog,  as  far  as  I 
was  able,  but  other  than  criminal 
deeds  induce  one  to  do  this.  I  was 
not  bound  to  wear  my  uniform  any 
longer  than  it  was  expedient  or  poli- 
tick. I  scorn  the  name  of  a  spy; 
brand  my  offence  with  some  other 
title,  if  it  change  not  the  punish- 
ment, I  beseech  you.  It  is  not  death 
I  fear.  I  am  buoyed  above  it  by  a 
consciousness  of  having  intended  to 
discharge  my  duty  in  an  honourable 
manner. 

"  Plans,  it  is  said,  were  fimnd  with 
me.  This  is  true ;  but  they  were  not 
mine ;  yet  I  must  tell  you,  honestly, 
that  they  would  have  been  commu- 
nicated if  I  had  not  been  taken. 
They  were  sent  by  General  Arnold 
to  the  British  commander,  and  I 
should  have  delivered  them:  From 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  spurn  the 
thought  of  attempting  to  screen  my- 
self by  criminating  another;  but  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  truth  shall 
be  told,  whoever  suffers.  It  was  the 
allegiance  of  General  Arnold  that  I 
came  out  to  secure.  It  was  finir  to 
presume  that  many  a  brave  officer 
would  be  glad,  at  this  time,  to  have 
been  able  to  retrace  his  stms;  a: 
least  we  have  been  so  inrormed. 
Shall  I,  who  came  out  to  negotiate 
this  allegiance  only,  be  treated  as 
one  who  came  to  spy  out  the  weak- 
ness of  a  camp  7  If  these  actions 
are  alike  I  have  to  learn  my  moral 
code  anew. 

"  Gentlemen  officers,  be  it  under- 
stood that  I  am  no  supplicant  for 
mercy ;  that  I  ask  only  from  Omni- 
potence, not  from  human  bcincrs. 
Justice  is  all  I  claim ;  that  justice 
which  is  neither  swayed  by  prejudice 
nor  distorted  by  passion ;  but  that 
which  flows  from  honourable  minds, 
directed  by  virtuous  determinations. 
I  hear,  gentlemen,  that  my  case  if 
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The  grealeBi  eierlions  were  made 
by  Sir  Henry  Ciinlon,  lo  wbom 
Andre  was  parlieularly  dear,  lo  res- 
e  him  from  hia  tut.  It  waa  first 
preaenled,  ihai  be  came  on  ahore 
ider  the  aanction  of  a  flag;  but 
nahinglon  returned  an  anawer  lo 
inton.  In  whiuh  he  alaled,  ihai 
imself  diaclainiM   the 


preit 


.,  .icmadeknown.  When 
every  other  exertion  failed,  a  lell^r 
from  Arnold,  filled  with  ihrcaiB,  was 
presented. 

The  sympslhy  excited  among  the 
American  officers  by  bia  fate,  wns 
B3  universal  as  it  ia  unusual  on  sucii 
occasions  ;  and  ptoclaimi  ihe  merit 
of  him  who  sufTercd  and  the  human- 
ity of  those  who  inflicted  ihcpunisli- 

were  due  up  and  carried  lo  bis  naiivL' 
land  by  royal  mandate. 

The  iblluwine  poem  from  the  pen 
of  Andre,  was  furnished  me  from  llu 
colleciiun  of  that  veteran  officer,  and 
profound  slule^man,  Coioaet  Burr, 
whoso  library  will,  hureafler,  fnrnish 
materials  for  tho  hiBIoriin  of  the  ic- 
vohitionnry  war  j  Bi>d  if  aided  by  hia 
copious  reminiacencea,  the  assir'" 
will  be  invaluable:  fornomai 
pas9?sscd  a  clearer  head  or  a  a 
We  have  had  much  of 
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thing  aaldordone  in  that  lime,  ahovli 
be  recorded.  It  is  a  relick  of  (he  i> 
volution,  and  that  is  a  autGcier'  apj 
logy  for  ilB  preservation. 
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'   f  o^rlhi'lr  llradi. 
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Hear,  lajd  Um  N)rlnp^  O  gieal  Cm 

The  Un*  yoDMfl  Ihenieuiurif  jrander, 

An  all  mr  Mar  retaOona. 
And ^tortmi '  ImpWe Ihino iLd, 
So  ■hilt  Ihjr  prnwnBM  npol 


id  thin  ■mjianlliig  fair 


In  OH  lue  pump  oT  Wu. 
Thatdniou  uid  uierTjflfMlAd  ptay'd 

And  CijnatnffhuD  bluiwilf  c<hit« j'd 

ThcUdyinro'lhenrwt 
Great  Waj^ne,  lir>»f'«*iipuils'»iwa)>'d, 

Ihll  Ink™  Jie  loir  offlieWd  mQLd 

R^/U  iiilo  Vim  Van  Poop'i 
aaKatBon  Anthony,  tliryuT. 

Vlifnc'i  til'  Impfrtal  banner. 
And  for  B  nrp"?  !*■  "  ^'J- 

Like  AniimnT  U""  Taniwr. 
Th*  llamodrTud  had  Snlhalf 

Rpcutv'il  rcdreM  frmn  Wajn^ 


4v-k  Uie  □Ptj(tJiCPUTln^  dr^D  ^ 


Bffiin  lo  grow  propijiilr, 

mi  tied  i>won>,  \afv  hia  lab'rlni  linail 

And  jou  Hlwll  m  wli.l'iau  ihall  M« 
■    DihallMmctoPaulMi-Hook, 


imttx^uMA  telJ  thfislaTT 
lie  nutClMlhDmiMBUr. 
lolcmn  prophH]r>  otcnaim 


a  at  it 


TMaiKED,  Ifaa bone,  tb 

And  puck-hortM  wHli  roiuta  ea 
BefisUhrreil  otiMchatJp, 

Like  PMBsm,  the  hoTH  Ihot  I 
And  oUkt  ponx  ride. 

HakUmc  npon  hb  ■tlimp*  me 
TBe  mlghtr  I/- '■-'■—' 


Buliudden  mmiIu  wddOi  obo 
Four  down  ■oathcrconlll, 

AlUiellerKelmrlnadrovo, 
LlkfiUatUunfhelore. 

Inrinc  sod  t«iTor  la  Iha  van, 
CcoK  dying  lU  ntinnd, 
'Ban  tmnlilliil  Id  llic  road. 

ennjO  he  Bed.  11 
And  hl«  f«aii  ~ 


d  niWl'ic'Hw 


COL.  MARINCS  WILLETT 
rsB  born  on  the  3Ul  July  (0.  3.) 
T40,  at  Jamaica,  Lang  IbIhiiiI,  the 
oungGM  nf  six  ijone  uf  Edward  Wil- 
iii,  i  respectable  tuniTcr  in  QiMena 


s  ID  teniae  seveial  AitiencaD 
?nB,  and  laEing  ihem  on  board 
imo  Briliah  ships  llieii  lying  in 
latboor  of  New  York,     The  OC- 


/  L-i 


V't;^ 
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ihe  preparHiojiB  made  in  tlie  culo- 
BitB,forlheconi]ne»lof  Cannda,  es- 
ciied  Ilia  mililarf  cniliutigsni,  and 
having  oblainiid  a  commisBiun  a« 
leami  lir-uH'nanl  in  a  colMii*!  r«i- 
munl,  comniinded  by  Coloael  De- 
lani-y,  in  1768,  hojninpd  ihe  arm* 
under  General  Al)crcronibie,  which 
was  desiiDcd  aeniiisl  Ticonderoga, 
and  Crown  Poini.  This  rapwliiioo 
was  Tvndi.n'd  alKiriive  by  [he  skill 
a!  Moiilcnlrii,  who  repulaed  their  al- 
lock  upon  TJcond^roga,  killing  and 
wiiundin^  nearly  two  ihousand  of 
the  Briii»h  and  provmdal  Iiaopa. 
To  repair  Ihe  diwrucff  of  ihia  bloody 
rcpula^  Gcoeral  Abcrorumbie  de- 
iBi'hed  Colonel  Bradaireot,  wilh 
:i,Dua  men,  Bgainal  Fori  FroalenRc, 
(riuwKinBau.Q.) 

Liruienanr  Willcii,  who  had  be- 
hnvrd  wilh  great  coafitets  and  cou- 
rage in  iho  aaaanlt  upon'ncandcro- 
Sa,  was  detailed  on  this  expedition, 
olunci  Braditreet  aucceedcd  b  re- 
ctucing  the  fort,  but  the  men  and  of- 
ficers undLT  hia  command  were  ei- 
puFBd  la  apvcr.  fi,iiti.e,  itj  morcliinE 
ihroilgll  the  Wlljcriiifls,  niiil  convf  v- 
ing  Lheir  haagm-e,  am  muni  lion,  nfn! 
nrlillery,  from  Fori  Slanwii,  whtrp 


dereij  until  fat  d'lty  u|>on  arriving  ai 
Fori  Sintiwii,  and  I.itui,  Willrd  was 


stL-p,  ilie  Anwrkan  pairiaU  won 
•ensible  of  the  xnlire  want  of  picpk' 
ruuon  ihr'nigfaoni  Ihe  ooIuuim.  la 
eftrry  on  a  war,  and  it  was  anobJMl 
of  mma  unporwnce  to  provcni  the 

cnnnitiDQB  Ihat  bcluaged  In  ihr  nignl 

Eiivernment.  When  ibe  newa  of  ihs 
BtlleofLuinslon  flew  through  the 
counlry,  the  wuigsin  iheaeaporla  of 
Ihfl  middle  nnd  aoulhern  Btilts, 
Ibrnied  iberaKclvea  in  juxta-puntioo 
with  the  royal  iroopa,  aod  tho*;  pro- 
vincial aulboiities  IMI  were  mill  n> 

wilh  Great  Britain.  Id  aumeof  tb^K 
placpa.  Ibe  toriea  formed  a  rirong 
pany,  and  they  were  in  some  inu 


SoDh  was  peoulisrly  ifae  siste  of 
Ihinp  in  the  ciiv  of  How  Yoiii,  and 
when  ihe  Brilish  iroopi  which  gar- 
risoned  iha  cily,  were  ordcrHf  afla 
Ihe  bnflle  of  Lexineton  to  join  the 


n>i)p9  aa  pnaoiiers.  He  watt  ho 
rer,  overruled  in  this,  and  the  Iron 
vetfi  euflered  to  depiirt  wiihout  ui 


libera,  anderloak  lo  carry  od 
lim  several  chests  of  spare 
belonging  to  the  regimeni. 
,  nined  by  acveral  atalous 
-ii-lfTminj.^  lo  prevfinl  il,  i     ' 


ftw  years  afiet" 


bniee,  wliu-li  finally  ltd  lu  gpcn  re-    1 
■aunire.     In   teaoWmg  Sfia&  ftn»\  c 


iiiLi   pueareeion  of  tb 
111^  ihe    a[>arc  armi 


n  war  had  now  comnienccd, 
hreere^imeiiis  beina  raised  by 
Vork,  Lieut.  WiUeti  enlcrnfi 
ue  rammflmipd  by  Colonel  J- 
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the  28th  of  June,  1775,  and  on  the 
8tb  of  August  he  embarked  for  Al- 
bany, to  join  the  expedition  under 
Gen.  Montgomery,  destined  against 
the  British  forts  on  Lakes  George 
and  Champlain.    After  the  reduc- 
tion of  these  places.  Captain  Willett 
was  ordered  to  take  command  of  St. 
JoUn's,  which  post   he  held  until 
January,  1776,  when  the  term  for 
which  his  men  had  enlisted  expiring, 
he  was  relieved  and  returned  home. 
The  war   now  having    assumed  a 
threatening  aspect,  the  army  was 
put  upon  a  different  foolinjg.    Of  the 
new  regiments  to  be  raided.  New 
York  was  to  furnish  four,  and  of  the 
third  of  these,  Captain  Willett  was 
appointed  Lieut.   Colonel.     At  the 
opening  of  the  campaijy;n  in  1777. 
Col.  Willett  was  placed  m  command 
of  Fort  Constitution,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  18th  of  May,  when 
he  was  ordered  to  rcpau:  to  Fort 
Stanwix.    Upon  his  arrival  at  this 
place  on  the  29th  of  May,  he  found 
the  fort  in  an  untenable  condition, 
and  an  incompetent  engineer  em- 
ployed in  repairmg  the  works.    His 
mcompetency  was  soon  discovered, 
and  upon  the  suggestion  of  Colonel 
Willett,    Colonel    Gandevoort,    the 
chief  in  command,  ordered  him  to 
be  arrested,  and  sent  to  head  quar- 
ters.   In  the  mean  time,  dangers  be- 
fan  to  thicken  around  the  garrison, 
ndians  were   discovered  prowling 
about  the  fort,  and  several  persons, 
who  ventured  beyond  the  protection 
of  the  works,  were  killed,  and  scalp- 
ed.   About  the  middle  of  July,  one 
of  the  scouting  parties  was  attacked, 
and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  use 
every  exertion  to  put  the  fortress  in 
a  state  of  defence,  which  was  effect- 
ed by  the  1st  of  August    The  next 
day  a  lar^e  supply  of  animunition 
and  provisions,  together  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  200  men,  arrived,  and 
scarcely  had  the  stores  been  con- 
veyed mto  the  forty  when  the  army 
which  had  been  dispatched  by  Ge- 
neral Burgoyne,  under  Colonel  St. 
Leger.  to  reduce  Fort  Stanwix,  ap- 
pearea,  and  invested  the  place.   The 
garrison,    now    consisting    in    the 
whole  of  750  men,  prepared  to  main- 
tain the  post,  upon  the  successful 
defence  of  which,  the  safety  of  Al- 
bany   and   of    Gates'    army    was 
thought  to  depend. 
On  the  4th  of  August,  the  fire  upon 
Vol.  III.  47  "^ 


the  fort  was  commenced  by  the  eoe- 
my.  and  was  continued  during  that 
and  the  next  day.  The  morninff  of 
the  6th,  two  men  arrived  at  the  fort, 
informing  the  commander,  that  Ge- 
neral Herkimer  was  raising  the  mi- 
htia  of  Tryon  county,  with  the  view 
of  raising  the  siege. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  intelli- 
gence, it  wa)9  determined  to  make  a 
sortie  upon  the  enemy's  camp,  in 
order  to  effect  a  diversion  in  favour 
of  General  Herkimer.  A  detach- 
ment of  250  men  sallied  forth  for  this 
purpose,  under  Colonel  Willett.  aod 
driving  in  the  sentries^  forced  the 
camp  where  Sir  John  Johnson  was 
stationed,  dispersed  the  Indians,  and 
took  possession  of  the  camp  equi- 
page and  stores,  which  he  brought 
into  the  fort    The  sortie  was  com- 

filetcly  successful,  and  without  the 
oss  of  a  man  on  the  American  side. 
While  this  attack  was  thus  hap- 
pily conducted,  General  Herkimer, 
who  was  marching  without  proper 
military  precaution,  fell  into  an  am* 
bush,  and  was  defeated  with  consi- 
derable loss ;  he  himself  being  badly 
wounded,  and  dying  from  unskilAu 
treatment,  shortly  uter  the  engage- 
men  t  The  siege  was  now  resumed, 
and  a  flag  was  sent  to  the  garrison, 
threatening  them  with  the  te'rrours  of 
an  Indian  massacre,  in  case  of  thdr 
refusing  to  surrender.  This  threat 
was  treated  with  contempt,  and  as 
the  defeat  of  (General  Herkimer,  mit 
an  end  to  all  expectation  of  rcaief 
from  the  militia,  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable to  di^atch  some  person  from 
the  fort,  to  inspirit  the  country  mi- 
litia to  make  another  attempt  to 
raise  the  siege.  Col.  Willett  was  well 
known  in  that  quarter,  and  with  the 
view  of  reUevmg  his  companions 
from  their  dangerous  position,  he 
gallantly  determined  to  attempt  to 
pass  through  the  enemy's  c&ma  and 
to  make  his  way  through  a  pathless 
forest,  to  the  settlcinenta  down  the 
Mohawk  river,  which  were  about 
fifty  miles  distant  On  the  night  of 
the  10th  of  August  accordingly,  Col. 
Willett.  and  Aligor  Stock  well  left 
the  fort  together,  with  no  arms  ex- 
cept spears,  ana  without  any  pro- 
visions, except  a  few  crackers  and 
some  cheese;  made  their  way 
through  an  adjoining  marsh  i  cross- 
ed the  lirer  undiscovered  by  the  sen 
tinels^  and  passed  safely  through  ths 
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hnUr, 

*h«i   he  jDinnt  lh(    ,     _ 

WwhiitBlin,  und  wu  prrtcnl  al  lb* 
ImiiI*  iif  Manmnii  ih,  orKrc  he  acud 
M  •  (olDDietT  lid  u  Oen.  Scoic  of 

Tl»  Beit  ednpaign,  L  ».  of  IT79, 
k*  wu  whb  Cira.  SolJiiran  in  hit  ex- 
p«f  ifion  afainu  fh*  w(«cni  I  ndUm. 
jUlt  he  rclurned  (hnn  ihat  Fip«- 
iiUotL  which  waa  eniirdr  mcwas- 
M,  diA.  Willell  »••  nntionnl  nr»r 
Mnrrialown,  and  occannnalljr  airitd 
in  bmlin^  np  ihe  enrmj^a  qnanm, 
donng  ihe  innler  ofihat  nnr 

Toward*  tho  etoae  of  179).  Ihe 
Nrw  Vork  rofimmra  were  rFiJui-tJ 
10  iwa,  and  Col.  Wilkli  waa  nrdrrnl 
lo  lak'?  Mtntnand  of  all  the  Ma, 
and  amtfl  iroopa  niacd  la  prolwl 
tlut  norihwpM  fnmliBr  of  the'  otaie 


I  Indmn 


_      .„ n  Ihe  Mc 

hawk.  Col,  Willell  had  under  h: 
MtniDand  leu  than  SOO  mm,  indi 
pendoni  of  the  miliiin,  who  wei- 
•oatiored  through  the  cooairr,  and 

Cwtlh  Ihis  nmll  force,  he  con- 
d,  bj  bia  untiring  energy  and 
deTDtmn,  la  repel  ihe  enemy,  and 
«ft«ii  innielcda  >(nere  diBaiiaemenl 
won  ihsm  in  iheir  prnJtiory  oxpe- 


I  Hier  into  >  imty. 

Colofid  Willell  wa*  xcroi^m^j 

wlecled  Id  go  inioibe  CthI  eoaa- 

IT7,  snd  <fr<[  a  loDf  and  tatieuinf 

jaiiTney,  nor  nnaiiendfd  wiih  dan- 
r".  ihroDgh  a  wildemcxa  lilkd  wiih 
Indianas  whoH  pacifiek  dwpfiBl»n 
wai  doubiful,  hft  amred,  aliendfd 
by  a  German  nrtani  and  an  lodiin 

Sidf,  among  the  Crtek  aellleBKaii. 
:ie  he  wai  well  recpiT«l,  and 
finally  permaded  them  lo  aend  Mr- 
(■illivrnT  and  oihor  principal  ehirf- 
laina  lo  New  York,  when,  a  Ireair 
waa  made,  which  relieved  Geori" 
ftmn  a  wDr  wilfa  Ihe  powerful  tribra 
of  Bouthem  Indiana.  Aflet  hit  - 
lurt)  from  ihe  f>eek  mission,  be< 
■gnin  unpointed  ahertiT,  which  offin: 
he   held  Ua  another  lenn  of  (bur 

Tho  same  year.  (1792,)  he  ' 
appointed  Krisadier  Genentl  in  the 
army  intended  lo  act  against  ilie 
nortttweateni  Indiana.  Thia  »(•- 
poinimont,  hmrevor,  he  deelined. 
thinking  an  Indian  war  ought  lo  be 
avoidofT  and  offered  bis  aerviers  to 
mediate  a  peace,  bnl  the  dilllculiira 
ofiL-urrinp  shortly  a/tor  in  the  tiiy  of 
^cw  York  rompi'llHl  him  lo  rrmni 
al  hiB  poBi  aa  abehir.     Li  1807  k* 


i 

li 


was  appointed  Mayor  of  the  city, 
and  in  1824  he  was  chosen  elector 
of  Presdent  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  by  the 
electors  afterwards  made  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  electoral  college.  He 
▼oted  in  favour  of  Mr.  Adams,  and 
at  (he  subsequent  election  in  1828, 
his  opinion  of  his  fitness  for  his  high 
station  being  strengthened,  he  was 
again  placea  upon  the  electoral  tick- 
et, which  was  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration party  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  That  ticket  did  not 
succeed,  and  Col.  WiUctt,  who  was 
then  at  a  very  advanced  age,  soon 
after  became  too  much  enfeebled  to 
quit  his  mansion. 

A  few  months  before  his  death  he 
was  attacked  by  a  paralysis,  and  on 
the  23d  of  August,  1830,  he  yielded 
his  patriotick  and  ardent  spirit  into 
the  hands  of  his  Maker,  with  the 
steadfast  hope  of  a  Christian,  and 
the  humble  confidence  of  one  whose 
life  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  his 
country. 

Colonel  Willett  was  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  the  patriots  of  the 
revolution.  In  his  character  were 
combined  traits  of  chivalrick  daring, 
ffentlcness  and  humanity  which  be- 
loneod  to  a  less  degenerate  age. 

His  courage  and  presence  of  mind 
were  displayed  not  only  at  the  head 
of  ills  r<!giment,  but  in  the  lone  and 
pathless  wilderness,  when  surround- 
ed by  Indians,  anu  sustained  only 
by  his  own  innate  energies.  He  ne- 
ver shrank  from  danger  nor  respon- 
sibilitv,  when  the  general  weal  re- 
qiiirea  him  to  expose  himself;  and 
while  in  privote  life  his  integrity, 
frankness,  and  decision,  endeared 
him  to  liis  friends  and  acquaintance ; 
his  fearless  intrepidity  and  self-de- 
votion in  the  publick  service  gave 
him  a  strong  liold  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  the  community. 

Colonel  Willelt  died  at  New  York, 
August  23d,  1830,  in  the  91  st  year  of 
bis  age. — Amer.  Annual  Jfegitter. 

HUGH  WILLIAMSON,  M.  D., 
L.L.D.,  was  a  native  of  Penosyl- 
vonia{  he  was  born  on  the  6th  of 
December  1735,  in  West  Nottingham 
township,  near  Octarara  river,  which 
divides  Chester  from  Lancaster  coun- 
ty. His  parents  were  natives  of  Ire- 
land, but  their  earlier  ancestors,  it  is 
believed,  came  originally  from  Sa)t- 
land. 
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His  father,  John  Wiiliamson,  was 


aa  industrious  tradesman,  who  had 
pursued  his  business,  that  of  a  clo- 
thier, in  the  city  of  Dublin.  He 
came  to  America,  and  settled  in 
Chester  county,  about  theyear  1730. 

The  mother  of  Dr.  Williamson, 
Mary  Davison,  was  a  native  of  Der^ 
rv :  with  her  father,  Qcorge  Davison, 
she  came  to  this  country,  when  a 
child  about  three  years  of  age:  on 
their  way  to  America  they  were  cap- 
tured and  plundered  on  the  coast,  by 
Thcach,  the  noted  pirate  Blackbeard : 
upon  being  released,  they  arrived  at 
Pniladeiphia.  She  died  after  having 
attained  her  90th  year.  The  parents 
of  Dr.  Williamson  were  married  in 
the  year  1731,  shortly  after  his  father's 
arrival  in  this  country:  and  ten  chil- 
dren, viz.  six  sons  ana  four  daughters, 
were  the  fruits  of  that  connexion. 
Hugh  was  the  eldest  son. 

His  parents  were  both  distinguish- 
ed for  their  undeviating  integrity — 
their  habits  of  industry  and  frugality 
—their  great  moral  worth,  and  at- 
tention to  the  duties  of  religion. 

Mr.  Williamson  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  being  educated  in  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  our  American 
institutions,  then  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Alison,  in  whose  school  he  re- 
mained until  he  had  made  great  pro- 
ficiency in  all  those  branches  of 
learning  that  were  considered  neces 
sary  for  his  admission  into  college. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  studies, 
while  at  school,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  diligence,  his  love  of 
order,  and  his  correct,  moral,  and 
religious  deportment;  for,  even  at 
that  eariy  age,  he  had  imbibed  from 
his  parents  and  instructers,  a  due 
sense  of  that  intimate  connexion 
which  subsists  between  letters  and 
morality,  between  sensibiHty  and 
taste,  between  an  improved  mind 
and  a  virtuous  heart. 

Thus  prepared  under  the  care  of 
his  eminent  teachers,  he  retired  from 
the  seminary  of  Dr.  Alison,  and,  at  his 
father's  house,  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  Euclid's  Elements,  of  which, 
in  a  short  time,  he  became  master. 

The  father  now  proposed  to  send 
his  son  to  Em'ope  to  finish  his  edu- 
cation, that  had  oeen  so  successfully 
begun;  but,  as  a  charter  had  been 
obtained  for  the  academy  in  Phila 
delphia,  about  the  time  he  %eas  to 
have  sailed,  it  was  concluded  that  he 
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yEDrs)  and  Kl  iha  Gnt  commeace- 
menl  huld  in  ihai  college,  on  ihn 
mh  dey  of  Moy.  1767,  he  recCTved 
tlic  dt'gm  of  Bacliclor  of  Ana. 

During  ihia  poriod  of  his  residence 
wilb  bis  mnllior,  Iheo  H  widow,  be 
devoted  mucb  of  Ilia  lime  lutbesludy 
of  difiaiiy,  frrqiienily  vimiina  Dr. 
Snmael  FinUy,  in  emtneni  divine, 
wbu  at  IbDI  time  jireached  at  East 
Naitinsbimi  to  wash  ip,  Chester  coun- 
ty, and  who  then  direcl«l  bis  piir- 
BuilB.  la  1759,  Hr.  Williameuu  went 
to  Conneclicnl,  where  he  Blill  put- 
lued  hie  iheologicitl  aindiea,  and  vnf 
li<en»ad  loprenehlhsaoBpel.  After 
bii  rclurn  from  Connrcticut,  he  was 
alao  admilted  a  member  of  the  prsa- 
bylery  of  Philadelphia.  He  preach- 
ed but  a  ahon  lima,  Dot  exceeding 
IWD  yoara,  atid  then  hia  preaching 
muat  have  been  only '"'    """ 

of  a  congrrantion,  foi 
DO  I  permit  nun  to  pec 


yoar  1760,  he  recoired  ihc 
Mueller  of  Arta  in  the  Col- 


in Ihe 

lege  of  Phil adclphi  . 

Silelf  after  nppainled  the  piofe 
■nalhemaiicka  in  that  inalitu 

SboRly  after,   in  1763,  he  resigned 
hta  prolesearfliiip,  and  in  1764,  he  left 
bia  unlive  country  fat  Europe,  Tot 
the  purpose  of  ptosecniing  hie  medi- 
cal studies  at   Edinburgh.     Al  tht 
dose  of  the  lectures  be  left  E^iin- 
burab,  made    a    tout    ibrough    the 
norinem  pirla    of    Scotland,    after 
wbich  he  proceeded  to  London,  whe 
he   remamed   twelve    mnnlha,    di 
gently  piirsuino  his  sludiea,  and, 
at  Edinburgh,  by  hia  leal,  ntlraciii 
the  notire  and  kind  sltentions  of  i 
inMructers.    Prom  London  he  ero6 
ad  over  1o  Holland,  and  proceeded 
ntrccht,    where  bo    cnmpleied    bis 
medical  educalinn.    Having  passed 
the  usual  oxsminnlion,  in  whieb  he 
displayed  bis  claasicBl  and  medical 
ailainmenlB,  and  having  aubmilled 
to  iho  proftasora  of  that  Univcraiiy  a 
Latin  thesis,  he  obtainod  the  degree 
ofM.D.  He  afterwards  amuaed  him- 
aelf  mlh  a  lour  on  ihe  conlinent, 
from  which  bo  relumed  id  hia  nalivo 
country  m  n  stole  o{ health  considei- 
■blj  improied. 


reapMled  the  health  of  hie  paiiutiiii, 

but  with  painful  cfTects  la  il  tBcnntHl 

hia  own.    By  the  occs«ionalToH  M 

aleep,  10  which  he  wh  necesHrity 

ezpoaedi   his  GODStilution   aoon  he. 

csme  iiopairedi    and    ao  acute  was 

'    I  aensibilily  to  the  nu/lcrinfiiotihr 

^k,  that  be  ■eldoin  bad  a  fiulivnl  in 

mineDI    danger,   withmil    pijMn- 

cing  a  febrite  eiciietnsnl  of  ibt 

Katem.  He  ihetefDre  tTwiWed  lo 
andon  medicine,  and  to  ollempl 
'  e  relief  nf  his  conaliluliuii  by  mcr- 
mile  puranita.  Fortunalclr  f'lr 
ii^nce  this  tesalulioD  wo*  saoo 
abandoned. 


rope  and  Ametiea,  was  dnvcted  t 
aD  event  whieb  was  about  la  uk 
jA^ev,  of  grul  importanDa  la  aatn 

'-al  science  and  to  naTigation 

.    ransii  of  Venua  onr  the  tan 

disk,  which  onrurred  on  the  »ddav  i 

17B9.  This 


B  of  the  other  hemnphetc. 
I  meeting  of  the  Amerii'aa  Pbi 
lical  Society,  bold  on  the  7ll 
f  Januatv,  1769,  Dr.  William 
'as  appofnted  n  menihrr  of  i 
-----  rofMr.Rilten 


■  IK,   fi.   OHmn.   |Ji 

allege,   Mr.   Chorl 


inompwin,  anu  eome  o 
nenily  akilled  in  maiber 
aalronomy,  lo  observe  th 
nomtnon.  The  ronlaels 
of  Venus  and  (ho  sun,  i 
and  drawn  up  by  Dr.  ' 
logotlier  with  Ihe  dctrr 


com  muni  rated  lo  the  wiirlil  in  I'n' 
jiret  volume  of  the  iraiisaorionx  .f 
ihe  Philoaophical  Society  of  Pliiln- 

Soon  ofter  lliia  event,  the  Philoso- 
pbieal  Sonety  of  Phila'Iclphin.  a^n- 
aiblfl  of  the  eoncctncs*  and  nWlilv 
with  whii:h  these  labours  UaA  brcii 
conducted,  appointed  Ihi'  ritme  com- 
mittee, of  which  Dr.  Willinnison  had 

Iho  IranKi  of  Mercury,  which  vim 
la  tike  place  on  the  9lh  ilay  of  No- 
vember, of  the  same  yenr.  Thn  oh- 
aervalions  of  Dr.  Wilhnmann,  are 
i^sQEQMKDidui  the  sameimporiaiii 
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volume  of  the  American  Transac- 
tions. 

In  the  month  of  September  of  the 
same  year,  a  considerable  decree  of 
publick  alarm  was  excited  by  tne  ap- 

fearance  of  a  remarkable  comet. 
ts  tail  was  of  vast  ex  ten  t^  subtend- 
ing an  arch  of  ten  or  fifteen  degrees. 
J  Jr.  Williamson  could  not  allow  him- 
self to  believe  that  comets,  more 
than  other  heavenly  bodies,  were 
destructive  masses  of  fire.  Havmg 
considered  the  subject  with  great 
attention,  he  presented  to  the  Ame- 
rican Philosophical  Society,  a  theory 
which  seems  to  have  been  })erfectly 
new,  and  which  he  ever  claimed  as 
his  own. 

The  paper  he  at  that  time  published 
has  lately  been  rewritten,  and  in  an 
improved  form  has  been  again  com- 
municated to  the  publick  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  New  York. 

In  the  following  year.  Dr.  Wil- 
liamson prepared  and  published  some 
observations  upon  the  change  of  cli- 
mate that  had  been  remarked  to 
take  place,  more  particularly  in  the 
middle  colonies  of  North  America. 

New  scenes  now  opened  upon  his 
view.  From  some  letters  adfdressed 
by  Dr.  Williamson  to  his  friend,  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Ewing,  now  in  the 
possession  of  his  family,  it  appears 
that  in  1772,  the  Doctor  made  a 
voyage  to  the  West  India  Islands, 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  sub- 
scriptions for  the  academy  of  New- 
ark, in  the  State  of  Delaware,  of 
which  institution  he  and  Dr.  Ewing 
were  both  trustees. 

Exceedingly  anxious  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  academy,  while  he  was 
yet  in  the  islands,  he  planned  a  tour 
through  Great  Britain  for  the  benefit 
of  that  institution;  his  project  was 
tommunicated  to  the  trustees,  and 
received  their  approbation;  accord- 
ingly, in  the  autumn  of  1773,  Dr. 
Wiiriarnson,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Ewing,  was  appointed  to  make  a 
tour  through  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  to  solicit  further  benefac- 
tions for  the  same  academy  of  New- 
ark. . 

Thus  honourably  associated,  they 
were  received  with  great  attention 
by  the  literati,  and  otner  men  of  in- 
fluence in  Great  Britain:  a  circum- 
stance in  itsell  highly  favourable  to 


the  object  of  their  mission.  Theif 
success,  however,  was  but  indifierent, 
owing  to  the  irritation  of  the  publidL 
mina  against  the  colonies,  which 
about  that  time  was  already  con- 
siderable. 

The  constant  hope  of  accommo* 
dation  with  the  colonies,  and  the 
example  of  the  King,  from  whom 
they  received  a  hberal donation,  en- 
couraged them  to  persevere  in  the 
business  of  their  mission  until  the 
autumn  of  1775.  Hostilities  having 
then  commenced.  Dr.  Ewing  return- 
ed to  America,  leaving  Dr.  William- 
son in  London,  who  determined  to 
remain,  and  to  make  some  further 
efforts  for  the  establishment  of  hie 
favourite  academy. 

The  vessel  in  which  Dr.  William* 
son  had  engaged  passage  for  Etiropei 
lav  in  the  harbour  of  Boston,  to 
which  place  he  had  proceeded,  and 
was  waiting  for  her  sailing  at  the 
very  time  at  which  that  remarkable 
circumstance  took  place,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tea  of  the  East  India 
Company.  Upon  Dr.  Williamson's 
arrival  in  England,  he  was  the  first 
to  report  to  tne  British  government 
that  occurrence ;  and,  after  a  private 
interview  with  Lord  Dartmouth,  was 
examined  on  the  subject  before  his 
Majesty*s  Privy  Council :  that  exa- 
mination took  place  on  the  19th  of 
February,  1774.  On  that  occasion, 
Dr.  Williamson  ventured  to  declare^ 
that,  if  the  coercive  measures  of  par- 
liament were  persisted  in,  nothing 
less  than  a  civil  war  would  be  the 
result.  Tin)e  soon  verified  his  pre- 
diction. 

We  now  come  to  an  event,  memo- 
rable by  the  commotk>n  it  excited  at 
the  time,  and  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  consequences  which  have  since 
arisen  from  it ;  I  refer  to  the  disco- 
very of  the  celebrated  Letters  of 
Hutchinson  and  Oliver ;  and  here  I 
beg  leave  to  call  your  notice  to  a  few 
of  the  earlier  circumstances  of  the 
late  revolutionary  war,  in  order  to 
communicate  a  fiact  hitherto  unre- 
vealed. 

Although  the  disturbances  which 
originated  in  the  famous  stamp  act. 
had  nearly  subsided  with  the  repeal 
of  that  noxious  measure,  and  return- 
ing  sentiments  of  friendship  wera 
every  day  becoming  more  manifest, 
yet  new  obstacles  to  a  permanent 
recondliatioa  e^^eaxni  >a&>  ^Sda  ^ftr 
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tcmpuof  the  Brilisli  mJinlnUlrBliaa, 
M  render  oerlaio  offlcen  of  ihe  pro- 
vindnl  garerninenu  dopendani  on 


■n  alone.     Thii 


eof 


(he  court  gsve  oarticnlar  oHenco  __ 
tlie  colony  of  Hnssiichusctlii  from 
the  peculiarlj'  obnoiious  character  of 
itieir  governaur,  who  unifaimly  tnn- 
nifi^eied  Ihe  most  dotonnined  support 
to  the  views  of  the  mothar  counirr. 
Hoirevar  discreditable  lo  hia  rf  pu- 
iniion  it  may  be,  certain  il  is,  that 
Huichinson  ma  lecnijjr  Inbouring 
to  subTeil  tfas  chsrter«l  nchu  of  (he 

10  pfoxeol. 

rnnklin,  who  had  recently  ren- 
dered timwlf  conipiruoua   by  his ' 

(he  Prliy  Council,  and  wt 
period  resided  iti  Latidon.  ^ 

for  till!  colonies,  obtained  poaseMian, 
ihrough  iheagency  of  a  third  ptrson, ' 
af  certain  letlera  written  byHutchln- 
Boni  Secretary  Olirer,  aflcrwaids 
Lieutenant  Govemour;  Charles  Pax- 
ton,  Esq.,  and  other  servants  of  Ibc 
crown ;  and  sent  by  Ihcm  from  Bos- 


Bjonl 


of  Orenville. 
In  ibese  letters  tli 

the    ppi^le    of    Mas 


sen  ted    by    falsohooda 


Their  polilian  and  the  retnorf 
■trance  of  the  people  of  Mossoohu- 
•ells  were  communicated  lo  hia 
Majeaty'B  Privy  Council  by  PrHnk- 
Jio,  in  person,  aad  after  s  hoaring  by 
thai  bonnl,  the  Oovemour  and  Lien- 
tonont  Oovemour  was  acquiiled.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Mr.  Wed- 
derburn,  (afterwards  Lord  Lough- 
borough) who  was  employed  aa 
aannBei  on  the  port  of  ihe  Oovfrnour, 
□is  famous  philipick 
I  Dr.  Franklin.  In  this  Epeuch, 


othlnf  ib«a  will  onquir  Dr.  Fraak- 
a  of  the  charge  of  obtaininj;  tbam 


by  ftBuduteiit  or  fwrnipl  n 


This  aigiuncni  is 
e,  my  lords,  you  will  mark 


irrefraEable. 

"  I  hope,  my  lords,  you  w 
and  brand  the  man,  iar  iho  honour 


of  ihia  Gounlry,  of  E 

mankind.     Pnvote   c , 

has   hithmo  been   held  Bscred   i 


ji  of  the  grentcal  partj  mej ;  nal 
I  in  poliiicho,  but  rebgion."  "  H* 
forfeited  all  the  reaped  of  soeie- 


Into  what  rampa- 


niea  will  he  hereaficr  go  with  an  ui 
embanosaed  face,  or  the  honest  in- 
trepidity of  virtue  1  Man  will  waich 
him  With  a  jealous  eye — Ibey  wiU 
hide  their  papers  from  hiia,  and  tack 
up  their  escmloirn.  He  will  benee- 
forlh  esteem  il  a  libcJ  to  be  called  a 

Tlio  eptxchn  of  Mr.  DunnitiB,  af- 
terwards Lord  Ashhurlon,  aniT  Mr.    [ 
Lee,  who  appeared  as  counsel   in 
behalf  of  the  aaaembly  of  ManachD-     I 
setu.  wore  never  roported  at  lenftthi    I 
but  Ihey  ehicHy  tnaisiad  upon   the    ' 
noxious  parts  of  the  letters  of  Sui- 
chinson  and  Oliver. 

By    the  preceHinB  eitracta   from 
the  apceoh  of  Mr.  Wt>cidrrburn,   it 


rillb 


n  ihal  the  c) 


s  ibod 


again 

he  charged  thai  venerable 

with  having  pronirHl  the  leilera  by 

unfair  means.     "  The  letters  could 

'    naihavBCOTnetoDr.FrnnhlinlBsys 

Hr.  Wodderburn)  bj>/ai>  mtanf 

nor  yet  did  the  deceased  correapon- 1  ieii'T"  " 

dent,  [Mr.  Whately,\  who,  from  our  i  the  afvnihivoi  ,«n 
rnlittjaey,  would  \inve  wAdma  ni\v-.\\iQ-«eNti,  >ni\iv  siw 


eloain^  by  Dr.  I^nklin,  of  what 
waa  termed  by  the  Parliamentary 
orator,  a  private  cnireapondencc. 
Bui  the  Inilh  is,  these  Iciiers  cuuld 
not  be  considered   in    nnr  wibb  as 

cnuld  be.  To  use  ihe  emphatick  lari- 
guoss  of  Dr.  Prankim  himself 
"  ■ffiey  weni  not  of  the  naiiirc  ol 
privale  letters  between  friends;  they 
were  written  by  pubtick  oflkcer^  to 
persons  in  pubhek  etarnms,  on  piib- 
lick  alTairB.  and  intended  to  procure 
publick  mensurea;  they  werr.  Ihere- 

who  iiiiahi  be  influenoed  by  ibeni  to 
produce  those  measures." 
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•C  other  eopiet  in  Boston,  produced 
by  a  member  who,  it  wee  reported, 
had  juat  receired  them  from  Eng- 
land. 

But  it  ia  time  that  I  should  declare 
to  ydo,  that  this  third  person  from 
whom  Dr.  FrankUn  received  these 
famous  letters,  (and  permit  me  to 
add,  that  this  is  the  first  time  the 
fact  has  been  pubiickly  disclosed,) 
was  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson. 

By  this  daring  measure,  was  de- 
tected and  put  beyond  question,  the 
misrepresentations  and  design  of 
Hutchinson  and  his  associates ;  and, 
>erhaps,  no  event  in  the  previous 
history  of  the  provinces  excited  more 
>ittef  mdignation,  or  was  calculated 
to  call  for  opposition  to  the  measures 
of  Great  Britain,  to  which  these  mis- 
representations had  given  rise. 

The  lively  interest,  and  the  con- 
spicuous part  which  Dr.  Williamson 
took  in  publick  affairs,  did  not  prevent 
him,  while  in  England,  from  bestow- 
iog  a  portion  of  nis  attention  upon 
scientifick  pursuits.  Electricity  was 
then  a  study,  which,  like  chyuiistry 
at  the  present  day,  largely  cnffrosged 
the  minds  of  philosophers.  The  only 
paper  which  bears  testimony  to  his 
invostigatioDS  on  this  subject,  is  that 
entitle*^  "  Experiments  and  Obser- 
vations on  the  Gymnotus  Electricus, 
or  Electrical  Et'l,"  which  was  first 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, for  the  year  1775. 

Dr.  Williamson  had  scarcely  made 
his  tour  through  Holland  and  the 
Low  Countries,  wiien  the  news  of 
the  declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence reache<l  him.  He  now 
concluded  to  return  to  his  native 
land.  He  proceeded  to  France,  and 
after  a  short  time  spent  in  that  king- 
dom, he  sailed  from  Nantz  in  De- 
cember, for  Philadelphia,  at  which 
place  he  did  not  arrive  before  the 
15th  of  March. 

The  American  army,  at  the  period 
of  Dr.  Williamson's  return  from  Eu- 
rope, was  in  w)\\\e  measure  organized, 
and  every  office  in  the  medical  staff*, 
or  in  the  line,  that  ho  could  with  any 
propriety  accept,  was  filled  up.  He 
resolvetf,  therefore,  to  remain  m  pri- 
vate life,  waiting  for  opportunities 
which  he  trusted  would  present 
themselves  in  the  course  of  a  dan- 

Krous  struggle.    In  the  mean  time, 
undertook  a  journey  to  Charles- 


ton, io  South  Carolina,  on  a 
can  tile  speculation. 

Events  connected  with  the  rerohi* 
tionary  struggle  subsequently  led  him 
to  Newbem,  for  the  purpose  of  com* 
municating  the  email- pox  to  such  as 
had  not  experienced  the  benefits  of 
inoculation.  This  circumstance  in 
part  contributed  to  spread  the  name 
of  Dr.  Williamson,  and  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  that  fame  and  confi 
dence  which  he  afterwards  obtainea 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Doctor  had  taken  an  early 
opportunity  of  informiug  the  ^over- 
nour  of  that  province,  that  if  any 
circumstance  should  occur  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  in  which  he  could 
be  of  use  to  the  slate,  he  might  im- 
mediately command  his  services.  It 
is  known  that  the  British  troops  took 
possession  of  Charleston  in  the  win- 
ter of  1779—1750,  and  that  the  as- 
semblv  of  North  Carolina  ordered  a 
large  draft  to  be  made  from  their  mi- 
litia, of  from  four  to  six  thousand 
men,  who  should  join  the  regular 
troops  then  ordered  for  the  relief  of 
South  Carolina.  The  command  of 
the  North  Carolina  militia  was  given 
to  their  late  Governour  Caswell,  with 
the  rank  of  Major  General.  The 
General,  putting  Dr.  W^illiamson  in 
mind  of  a  former  promise,  handed 
him  a  commission,  by  which  he 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  me- 
dical department,  as  physician  and 
sureeon. 

He  remained  two  months  with  the 
enemv  in  Camden,  during  which 
time  ne  rendered  very  essential  ser- 
vices to  the  prisoners  committed  to 
his  care. 

In  the  spring  of  1782,  Dr.  William* 
son  took  his  seat  as  a  representative 
of  Eden  ton,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  North  Carolina.  In  that 
assembly  he  fortunately  met  with 
several  members,  whose  brothers 
sons,  or  other  connexions,  he  had 
served  in  the  army,  or  while  they 
were  prisoners.  Those  services  were 
not  forgotten.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  a  gentleman  who  had  seen  much 
of  the  world,  and  whose  education 
had  been  so  extensive,  could  hardly 
fail,  with  the  aid  of  moderate  orato- 
rical abilities,  to  become  an  influen- 
tial member  in  a  deliberative  body. 
Such  in  fact  he  proved.  Among  other 
bills  which  he  introduced  with  suc- 
cess, wo  find  one  tor  eiectiu^  a.  ctvas^ 


!l 
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(rf  oliaaeery,  whieli  had  ofwii  b«ii  oouniy,  near  the  hvffr  RMnoks,  tuA 
allPinpicd,  ig  yain,  in  ihal  aiare.  Il  as  Ihty  had  uppearel  in  179*.  upoa 
may  bcpremiined  ihatuld  meaibera, '  the  river  Neua,  poiatinf  oitl  iIn 
who  had  been  atcuBlomed  lo  con-  |  (malmeni  liiil  lisJ  be*Q  fouiiii  oiort 
duel  ihabuaneeairf  ihailiOUB^  WBrBBocceaiifiil,  and  tbe  fatal  rfli-rir  -' 
noi  graiifiod  wilb  beine  left  m  Iha    Mood-latling    "  '  '  ■'" 

minonly  bjf  a  gwntle  '  '"  "■■-  '"" 


S"''; 


frienda  ha  had  acmiircd  in  lbs  army,  | 
and  he  immediately  wgi  Bent  )o  the 

Bneral  cooareM  witlioui  opposition. 

legalion  for  (hree  yeaiE,  the  longest 
time  that  any  member  waa  than  par- 

During  the  three  years  in  which 
he  wDH  not  ehgiblp  lo  bald  a  test  in 
that  body,  be  aervod  the  Slala  occa- 
aionally  in  JIi  legiataiure,  or  in  aome 
other  capacity.  In  1TB6,  ho  was  one 
of  tbe  (ewmembers  who  were  sent 
to  Annapolia,  to  revim  and  ampnd 
the  consiiluiiou  of  the  United  Sioiea. 

The  nsjl  BcnHral  oBaeinbly,  of  Dr- 
Cemher,  )7^,  paased  a  Itiw  calling 
another  Cbntcntion,  to  meet  in  the 
following  yenr.  Il  may  be  recollecl- 
ed,  ihal  elovcn  dC  the  States  having 
adopted  ihe  new  const!  tin  ion,  Il  was 
immediately  after  carried  mm  opera- 
tion, and  the  But  congresa  met  in 
New  York,  in  the  year  1799,  and  of 
which.  Dr.  Williamson  waa  a  member. 

In  January,  1789,  Dr.  Williamson 
was  married  lo  Mias  Maria  Anihi 
daughter  of  ihu  1  '     " 
Ward  Apthorjie,  ft 


feveri  of  thai  type. 

._  the  American  Muaeiim.  and  M 
ifau  New  Torit  Medical  Bfpomlorr,  B 
be  slao  publUhed  acrvral  papen. 

He  enriched  tbe  Amennii  Mcdk 
and  Philosophical  RegiaiM 


'haX*^; 


of  hia  Miij. 


il,  for  the  I 


wY"ork:  by _^     . 

had  two  sons :    she  died   when  Ihe 
youngest  was  hut  a  few  daya  old. 

After  the  loss  h«  had  ^aslained  by 
Ihe  deaih  of  Mrs.  Williamsnn,   he 
laaolved  <o  retire  from  publick 
ploy-- 


In  1797,  Dr.  Williomsoi 
ftvers  of  Notih  CaitSinii.  ii»  inc^  in 


Houses  from  L  igh  im  D  g ,"  &c  cou  vey* 
anme  imporianl  practical  inalruclion 
upon  thai  aubjocl.  Hi*  other  papoia 
were,  "  Conjerlurea  reapecUng  iha 
Native  Climate  of  Peatdence:"  ''Ob- 
servationa  on  Navigable  Canali;" 
"  Obaervationa  on  lbs  means  of  pfa- 
■erring  the  Commerre  of  New  York, 
and  ''Additional  Obserraiion*  on 
Novigable  Caoala;"  all  printed  iB 
tbe  aamc  periodical  jnnrnsl  of  Ho- 
sack  and  Francis,  under  ihe  signa- 
ls rr'B  of  ObirnrfT.  et  MfrcaJor.  Dr. 
WiUiamaon  was  Dmiing  the  fini  of 
our  citiiena  who  cntottnined  correct 
views  as  to  the  praclicabiliiy  of 
forming  a  canal  to  connect  tbe  wa- 
ters of  Lake  Erie  with  the  Hiidaao 
River.— 8m  Himick't  Li/c  ofCiinKm. 

In  the  year  ISIO,  I>r.  Wilhamaoo 
wna  appointed  by  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  to  deliver  tha 
innivcrsary  discourse,  iltuairalive  ol 
ihe  objects  of  thai  Ineiiliiilon. 

In  18U,  asBiicinlwi  wilh  Govpt- 
nour  Clinton  and   otliers.   Dr.  Wil. 

furmalion  and  eatstaliahment  of  Ifaa 


The  life  of  this 
now  drawing  lo  i 
bymearraoftheii 
and  tegulsntyof 
wilh  very  few  eii 


w.  Hilhe^I^ 
n  lemperania 
ibiiB,  he  h>4 

Tn   i.f"tf™ 


His  intellect II nl  faculi 

tliP  IbM  period  of  his  lire  onnroiteii, 

and  in  their  full  vigonr. 

His  desih  took  place  on  the  SSd 

dayofMay.  1619.  in  IheRSlb  year  of 

hia  aee,  and  in  Ino  sudden  manner 

he  himself  had  fiTiiinoaied      See_ih« 

Lwujle  Biography  bj  Dr. 


a  ^i^vn^^neTw 
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ceding  account  is  taken.    Etsay^ 
vol.  i. 

WILUAM  WILLIAMS  was  born 
at  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut,  on  the 
8th    day  of  April,   1731,    and    was 
among  the  graduates   of  Harvard 
College,  of  the  class  of  1751.    He  for 
a  while  studied   theology  with  his 
father,  a  respectable  clergyman,  but 
when  his  brother,  Colonel  Ephraim 
Williams,  in  1755,  was  sent  on  to 
(he  frontier,  to  join  Major  General 
Johnson,  William  went  with  him,  as 
one  of  the  staff  of  the  regiment.    He 
was  in  the  battle  of  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember  of  that    vear,   which    was 
fought  at  the  head  of  Lake  George, 
in  which  Colonel  Williams,  and  the 
celebrated  Indian  chief  Hendricks, 
were  slain.    After  the  campaign  he 
returned  to  his  native  town,  and  en- 
tered into  civil  life,  having  been  cho- 
sen town  clerk,  an  oj£ce  which  he 
held  amidst  his  future  elevation  for 
nearly  half  a  century.    He  was  also 
a  member   of  the  legislature,    (the 
members  of  which  were  chosen  twice 
a  year,)  for    forty-five  years,    and 
was  present  at  every  session,  except 
when  he  was  acting  as  member  m 
congress,  when  the  question  of  Inde- 
pendence came  up,    and  he  joined 
Iieari  and  hand  in  the  cause.    He 
knew  that  the  British  ministry  were 
too  ignorant  of  the  wants  of  this 
country,  to  know  what  course  was 
best  to  pursue ;  and,  if  they  could  be 
enlightened,  too  proud  ever   to  re- 
trace a  single  step ;  he  was  therefore 
prepared  for  a  bold  movement.    It 
was    truly  and   rightly   considered 
one  of  the  least  of  his  acts  to  sign 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  al- 
though  this   was  done  as  it  were 
with  a  halter  round  his  neck,  as  John 
Adams  said  they  all  did ;  the  holding 
of    those    useful,    small   town   and 
county  offices,  by  which  the  people 
were  encouraged  to  bear  with  forti- 
tude all  deprivations  and  hardships, 
and  were  taught  to  make  cheerful 
sacrifices  for  the  general  good ;  these 
are  the  acts  that  make  the  useful 
man.     Small  men  can  act  in  their 
offices,  but  it  requires  no  inconsider- 
able one  to  fill  them.    He  died  on 
the  2d  day  of  August,  1811,  in  the 
81st  year  of  his  age.    In  the  great 
cause  of  our  Independence  he  was 
truly  a  working  man,  for  ho  spared 
no  labour  or  pain  in  the  cause. 
JAMES  WILSON,  a  native  of 


Scotland,  was  born  in  1742.    James 
studied  at  St.  Andrew's  and  Edin- 
burgb.    He  had  for  teachers  some 
of  tne  first  men  of  the  age.     He 
came  to  this  country  in  tne  year 
1766,  after  having  finished  his  edu- 
cation, and  became  a  tutor  in  the 
Philadelphia  College.   He  soon  com- 
menced the  practice  of  the  law.  hav- 
ing studied  under  the  celebra tea  John 
Dickinson.      He   soon   acquired    a 
high  reputation,  and  in  a  short  time 
removed  to  Annapolis.    After  pursu- 
ing his  profession  for  a  while  he  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death.    He  was  a 
patriot  of  a  hi^h  cast)  and  was  sent 
to  the  provincial  congress  at  Phila* 
delphia  in  1774.     In  1776  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  continental 
congress,    and   was  continued,   for 
several  years,  in  that  body.    In  1776 
he  voted  for  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence :  perhaps  he  dkl  not  think 
that  the  time  had  yet  arrived  when 
the  measure  should  have  been  a^- 
tated,  but  as  it  was,  he  voted  for  it 
Mr.  Wilson  was,  for  some  time,  an 
agent  for  France  in  this  country,  but 
he  resigned  that  office,  being  not  ex- 
actly satisfied  with  the  course  pur-, 
suea  by  that  nation.     In  1789  he 
was  appointed,  by  Washington,  an 
assistant  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  Slates.    In  this  office 
he  died,  wh^e  on  a  circuit  in  North 
Carolina,   on    the  28th  of  August, 
1798.   He  was  a  good  lawyer,  a  mau 
of  integrity,  and  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered for  other  things,  in  addi- 
tion to  having  his  name  inscribed 
on  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
JOHN  WITHERSPOON,  D.  D., 
a  native  of  Scotland,  was  bom  in 
1782.     It   is    said  that   he   was  a 
descendant  of  John  Knox,  the  great 
reformer.   He  was  educated  at  Edin- 
burgh,  and  soon  entered    into  the 
study  of  divinity,  and  was  in  a  short 
time  settled  as  a  pastor  in  a  church. 
He  was  a  fine  scholar,  and  a  high 
minded  patriot.    In  the  year  1768  ne 
came  to  this  country,  and  was  in- 
augurated President  of  Nassau  HalL 
He  was  popular  beyond  all  the  othei 
presidents  of  our  colleges,  not  only 
m  New  Jersey,  but  throughout  the 
country.    His  patriotick  spirit  made 
him  enter  deeply  int6  the  affairs  of 
the  country,  and  he  seemed  versed 
in  all  the  great  doctrines  of  freedom. 
He  was  a  delegate  ia  coh^qsa  vel 


IL 
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ITTG,  and  uioli  ■  p>rl  in 


...  jD  ihcdelibvr*- 

. ..  .        ion  of  lndnp*nd- 

^K*.  H«  ei>nLiniu!d  in  ibis  bodv 
far  wvOTal  jean  KKh  disnnguuhed 
He  ofien  k«»b  new 


■nr  subjects 


an  list  diacusn 


hlmnif  •  man  o(  principle  and  of 
mind.  H«  wna  an  eicellcat  uacber, 
a  Girn  friend,  a  aabUi  patriol,  gnd  a 
nio«i  UHful  mm  in  Bter*  walk  o( 
\A.  He  died  in  Nomnber,  1794. 
full  of  yesri  snd  honour. 

WlSFlELD  SCOTT  YATE9. 
only  (on  of  Oiruiopher  C.  Yatea,  M. 
D,  well  known  la  an  eininenl  phy- 

thofillof  lB14,ta  Albanr'    Al  (he 

ha  Hlhei  lo  New  Yatk,  ind,  evi 
at  Ihiiaarlf  period,  we  lind  him  t 
ahjecl  of  allentioa  from  the  powera 

ins  disnosilion.  Al  the  ase 
hebad become  familiar wilB, 
_  .  _  . .  i  wjih  Bvidiiy,  the  work*  of 
Sbakapeare.  and  oihcr  dramatick 
writers,  and  ai  nine  ypara  he  had  pt- 
nined  with  appareni  delight  iind  in- 
lerrat,  Pope's  Iran alai ion  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odj^HBEjr,  and  descanted 
aatonishing  aculeneea  on  (he  r 
of  the  aeteral  hcroca  nf  the  poem 
whoie  namea  and  characters  he  dis- 
tinclly  rememhi'reil.    Until  t hit  year 

penntendence  of  a  ftiher,  hinneiri 
accomplished  iKholar,  and  digii 
guiihcd    for    bis    tnlenu,    and    tl 

gent    and    ifli' 


of  dghl  hel 


marked  by  a 
fumiahed  lo  I 
lighlful   aaau 


il  temper, 


id  a  Ktndcnt  at  the  Waahingto: 
ule  of  this  city,  under  the  t -■ 
r  Mr.  Geor^  W.  Hull,  a  gt 
n  formed  by  tinture,  and  w 


from  whiwc  well-ti 


pFcsmMd  la  the  reader,  obsar>a>, 
thai  "when  not  quite  len  yean  ulL 
be  had  msattfed  the  lower  or  eutn- 

peer  inlolhe  inicnninabie  rolni  of 
pure  qnaoiiiy,  as  ii  n  treated  of  m 
onidern  analysi*.  Nurhad  hemade 
Iheae  »rhievemenl»  e(  ihe  eijwiiH 
of  Ihe  hgfaicr  blrratirr  of  the  day. 
He  wai  then  knnwn  as  ■  good  lin- 

SiMI^"  Ac.     Until  hJB  erttTaneii  tnui 
le  Washingion   Innltiule,  he  had 
arquired  only  a  domriliek  cducaiion      i 
Hi«  father  had  eiullouiiy  kc^it  hiiu 
from  the  BoriBt)f  of  b»y»  of  hw  own     I 
age,  but  tnailr  him  iheroinpaiinii  of    ' 
himaelf  and  his  friend*.     His  Bioral     | 
nod  intellectual  [inindalian  waa  tbua    , 
early  laid.     Al  echoot,   his  Inarhiv     j 
aoon  diieovered  in  him  ■  mind  of  tin 
ordinary  mould.     Talent,  vcrsciiy 
and  inteenty  were  hi*  irading  tiT'    i 
luei,  and,   as   coon   aa  diacoTeiii], 
ware  rewarded  with  lh»  eonMenni, 
eateem  and  pitroirage  of  hia  Mveher, 
under  wtiose  paiemal  care  be  was 
fOKlerfd  for  the  »pn<T  of  fire  yenrj. 
In  ieffi-7h(i  prodmvd,  a.',  schi.lii^rpfk 
uJcreieeSt  aome  of  the  finrat  spn.-i- 
men«  of  Enjfliah  compoalion  ;  1*0 
of  which  were  at  that  period  publtih- 
ed  in  llie  Mirror. 

1839,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 


ninslnitii  for  his  b 
f;  Ficn  ■ 


r  Von 


This  performance  was  eiixuled  with 
90  much  iBsle  and  punty  of  Isn- 
guagt  that  a  noipd  bookseller  ob- 
tained the  manuaeripi,  comptiiDent- 
ed  it  by  securing  its  copyright,  and 
havioi;  numerous  desmpiive  plsic* 
engraoed,  published  ■  large  End 
pruliiahle  edition  of  The  work.  Al 
Iheugeoffif-        '     ■  --      ■      ■     ■• 


Greek,  under  n  private  I ..    . 

was  conicmplaliDe  a  review  of  his 
ctaBEical  jtudleain  nis  private  closet, 
when  h^ne  urnnily  aolieiieii,  hy 
the  principal  of  a  lllEmrT  fnsilluliun 
nt  South  Iladley,  in  MBBsachu<wtr«, 
to  act  as  insirucKT  in  the  Frrlifh 
■nd  Spanish,  and  a  class  in  mathi^- 
maticks.     This  invilatlan  he  arr^l- 


Iwin  111  tollcm-  hii  favouriie  purnuis, 
*«\4  'ttx  v^^-^t  tnvmSoa^  vi^^   tta 
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spent  at  the  school,  he  stored  his 
mind  with  every  species  of  Uterary 
knowledge.  So  anxious  was  he  to 
be  his  own  judge  of  the  merits  of 
classical  aathors,  that  while  in  the 
country,  he  made  himself  master, 
without  a  teacher,  of  the  Portuguese 
lanspuage,  for  the  single  purpose  of 
rcauing  the  only  cpick  poem  of  note 
in  that  language,  namely,  theLusiad 
of  Camoens.  He  read  the  Greek, 
the  Latin,  the  Italian,  and  the  Por- 
tuguese, with  ease,  and  both  spoke 
and  wrote  the  Frcoich  and  Spanish 
with  thefacility  of  his  native  tongue. 
During  the  last  six  months  of  his 
life  lie  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  the  German — it  was  his  last 
effort.  "It  was  here,"  says  the 
writer  in  the  Albany  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, "  that  the  impulse  which  gave 
character  to  his  subsequent  pursuits 
was  first  felt.  He  became  fond  of 
ohilological  disquisitions,  and  his  ac- 
quirements as  a  linguist  wore  unl^' 
valued  as  subservient  to  the  investi- 
gations of  the  general  theory  of  lan- 
guage. It,  however,  became  neces- 
sary to  make  choice  of  a  profession. 
After  much  deliberation,  that  of  the 
law  was  fixed  upon  ;  and  some  lime, 
during  the  last  year,  he  commenced 
his  legal  studies  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
John  Anthon,  of  New  York.  He 
threw  himself  with  ardour  into  the 
laborious,  and,  in  general,  dry  du- 
ties required  from  the  voungest  stu- 
dent in  the  office  of  a  lawyer  of  es- 
tablished reputation  and  extensive 
practice.  And  the  writer  of  this  no- 
tice recollects,  with  melancholy 
pleasure,  with  what  high  anticipa- 
tion for  the  future,  his  father,  early 
in  the  last  summer,  related  the  confi- 
dential opinion  of  Mr.  Anthon,  as  to 
the  brilliant  destinies  of  his  pupil. 
He,  however,  did  not  forget  his  fa- 
vourite pursuits:  the  last  evening, 
(sometime  in  July,)  which  the  writer 
passed  with  him,  he  had  maoe  |)nzc 
of  an  antique  Italian  vohiiiie,  and 
had  found  in  it  materials  for  snpjmrt- 
ing  a  favourite  philoloiiirni  theory. 
Shortly  after  this  period  thoin.-^idiuus 
disease  of  which  he  died  made  its 
approaches,  and  ho  is  now  no  more.'' 
So  strong  and  retentive  was  the 
power  of  his  memory,  that  on  fhi 
repetition  of  any  rcmarkuhle  [ins-a.ifre 
from  a  classical  author,  he  would 
readily  assiirn  it  its  place.  Arid  \\v 
made  the  singular  remark  to  his  fa- 


ther, within  an  hour  of  his  death 
that  all  he  had  ever  read,  which  in- 
terested him,  was  as  strongly  im- 
pressed on  his  mind  as  if  it  had  bees 
written  there,  as  on  paper. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  remem- 
bers him  distinctly  as  a  boy  o\ 
eleven.  His  appearance  was  then 
engaging,  his  person  well  ahapedr 
his  manners  were  amiable  and  affec- 
tionate, his  complexion  uncommonly 
fair,  and  these  peculiarities,  com- 
bined with  large  and  expressive  eyes, 
and  a  smile  of  more  tnan  ordinary 
sw(.H3tne8flL  added,  greatly  to  the  in- 
terest witn  which  his  strong  mind 
and  uncommon  hterary  attainments 
caused  him  to  be  rcjgarded.  In  the 
intervals  of  his  weightier  occupa- 
tions, we  recollect  well  his  com- 
mencing to  learn  the  flute,  which 
instrument  he  soon  became  master 
of,  pla}ing  at  sight  the  most  compli- 
cated pieces  of  musick,  and  with  a 
taste,  feeling,  and  effect  really  sur- 
prising ;  and  was  considered,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  one  of  the  best  ama- 
teur performers  in  the  city. 

He  died  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, in  this  city,  January  twenty- 
eighth,  1833,  aged  eighteen  years. 
His  vigorous  and  superiour  mind 
distinguished  him  to  the  fatal  mo- 
ment. Worn  down  by  a  lingering 
disease,  during  which  he  happily 
never  suffered  an  hour's  pain,  either 
of  body  or  of  mind ;  his  patience  ne- 
ver failed — his  sweet  temper  was 
never  ruffled— his  firmness  never  de- 
serted him.  Even  in  nature's  last 
extremity,  when  worldly  things 
had  alreaay  passed  far  behind  him — 
when  he  was  leaning  over  the  awful 
precipice  of  death— ^is  words  were 
calm,  and  his  mind  seemed  struck 
more  with  the  sublimity  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  his  heart  more  nained  at 
the  separation  from  those  he  loved, 
than  touched  with  any  selfish  fear. 
Had  he  lived  longer  he  could  scarce- 
ly have  failed  to  fill  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  world's  eye.  V. 

We  have  read  the  letters  and  other 
manuscripts  of  Winfield  Yates,  since 
his  death;  and  are  of  the  opinion 
that  tiierc  liave  been  but  few  in- 
stances in  our  country,  or  in  any 
other,  of  such  extraordinary  talents 
and  acquirements  at  such  an  early 
atre.  His  mind  was  more  philoso- 
hical  than  Henry  Kirke  While's; 
is   knowledge  oC  lan^vioi^e^  m(«& 


t 
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He  hi 


..  „.  ..  Tlie  very 
niokea  sBge  reflcelioiu  on  (lie  gic 
doelrinee  of  a  future  Blnte,  while 
coDtemplHlLQg  a  grave.  In  Yaliia'  s 
ptoducuon*  itieie  is  a  tlrcngth  of 
manhqad,  ■nil  graspof  iboughi,  That 
Burpriics  every  one  who  knsw 


I   of  t 


Hi 


if  gathered,  would  aa  n  whole, 
they  now  do  by  parts,  support 
ihac  hiB  xiamiesi  frieaiis  liAve  9 
of  his  lalniia  and  acquiraoienta. 
We  had  iaieiided  lo   hi 

regnrci  lo  this  BXIraonlinat 
man,  end  made  minute  im 
his  InttruclerBand  BOhoQl-matei.  in 
order  to  bave  given  a  fair  analyBU 
of  hia  mind  I  hut  long  belurfl  wc 
reached  this  letter  of  tlie  nlphabel, 


s 


we  iH'cuiiia  to  inuuh  nalii^uitt^  wA 
the  labmu  of  wniing  Jnagjapiimi, 
thai  f  Di  aten  btlUiaoi  tateul.  or  the 
iMHimcly  falD  of  guniu^  could  ronB 
M  10  da  justice  lo  (he  mbjiiclt  w* 
therafora  loak  no  eii^ct  from  tlu 

lilahle   ol 

i;-n  by 

od,Thi  .        . 

e  future  time  we  may  be  able  to 

D  amende  for  our  scanty  Dotiei 

i  or,  peihapB,  which  would  bi 


cUtae  these  remarlu  wiiboul  ullinl 
to  [he  minds  of  his  parenia  and 
friends,  the  iinpcrishaole  limi  at 
Vitgil,.  redted  bufore  Augusnia  and 
Octnvit,  which  brought  up  tbe  iinua 
of  one  who  died  la  youti^  and  IniM 
in  hie  worldly  promiacs,  but  nol 
ra^aiar  in  the  enipire  of  mind,  ibts 
Ble  youth  for  whom  ««  would  euva 
the  purple  flowers. 


Oatendsnt  icme  huni^  tniKuin  fala,  nngue  uhra 
Esse  ainent,  Nimium  ■vohis  Romana  pronago 
Visa  poleni,  Superi,  proprin  ho'C  arlona  ruiescnl. 
ftuantoaillo  liruni  niagnam  Mavortia  ad  urbem 
CampuB  Bget  gomilus  f  rel  que,  Tiheriuc.  videbis 
Funem,  cnm  lutnulum  prBterlabSre  recentem ! 
"■'-"  "■■-r  IhficB  auisqun  in  de  genfe  Larinoa 

tn  spetollei  btob;  nee  Roitiula  quondam 


ITIlo  a, 
Dciiti 


■  !  heu  prtei^a  lideB 


iuvictaquo  bello 
impune  lulisaet 


Seu  spumnnlis  cqui  foderet  calcaribua 
Rtu,  miatrnndc  put^r '.  BI  qtin  fata  nap 
Tu  MarctlliiB  etis.  Manilms  dale  lili 
Purpureoa  Bpargnm  flores." 
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